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Tkx-tack  I — tick-tack  I  goe*  the  pendnlam  of  tbe  clock  on  my  nantetpteoo. 
It  u  DO  modem  timepiece  encued  in  ormolu,  but  an  old-fubioned  affair,  let  ia 
eerred  oak,  with  a  motto  beneath  tbe  diftl,  and  ft  little  figure  of  an  old  man  with 
fttcytha,  who  is  mowing,  mowin>;  ever — throngh  winter  and  ipring,  aa  well  M 
tbroogfa  Bnmmer  and  autamn — bj  day  and  by  night.  For  that  which  be  motti 
ii  erer  growing  to  his  blade.  Frost  and  inow  ripen  that  crop  ai  speedily  as  svn- 
•hine  «nd  lofl  nin.  Darfcnesa  will  soit  for  bis  unceasing  work  as  widl  ai  the  day~ 
light.  No  one  aees  tbe  swarth  which  he  cut*.  It  springs  op  ftom  tbe  womb  of 
EtenutT,  and  then,  when  it  is  cut  down,  unseen  hands  f;ather  it  and  {garner  it  up 
uto  tbo  txMom  of  that  same  Eternity  which  yt,ve  it  birth. 

Tick-tack  I  tick.tack  I  A  sharp,  measured  beat  sounds  thmi^h  the  silenoe  of 
the  dertp.  still  night —  tbe  last  night  of  the  old  year,  that  is  dying  in  darkness-^ 
tbe  bentld  of  the  new  year,  that  is  soon  to  ahinc  in  upon  ua  in  light.  Let  ns  oc~ 
enpy  tbe  short  apace  that  onr  old  clock  has  yet  to  tick  till  midnight)  in  tbonghtt 
befittit^  die  hoar  and  tbe  aeaton.  Let  us  snmmon  to  our  aide  two  of  tbe  moat 
potent  niirits  that  minister  to  man — MaKoar,  ■■  the  Twilight  of  the  Mind,"  at 
kogen  has  hip(Mly  named  her  i  for  by  her  pale  illumination  we  oan  still  catch  a 
gUmpae  of  the  receding  past.  And  Hoi%  the  Moming-star  of  the  Mind,  whose 
ny*  ai«  the  faervid  of  the  approaching  dsyli&ht.  Mrnort,  "  the  Mother  of  tbs 
Udio."  at  Plutarch  calls  Iter.  Hops,  "  Um  Nnrse  of  Mankind,"  as  Pindar 
sngt.  Majsoai)  tlie  spiritual  echo  of  the  things  which  the  Past  baa  spoken. 
Hora,  the  prceunive  loundt  of  tbe  things  which  the  Fdtuui  aball  speak,  bomd 
onward  npon  tbe  wings  of  Fasct,  aa  the  morning  air  bears  forward  faint  note*  of 
eoming  muaie. 

Wl^t  a  cheqtwred  picture  of  liffbt  and  shade  doea  Memory  paint  for  the  year 
that  is  all  bnt  past.  Opening  in  Peace  for  favoured  Kriiain.  Old  Janni  bad 
closed  ail  his  gates,  and  mi^n  thoagbt  but  of  the  triutnpha  and  the  glories  of 
peace — the  progren  of  arta  and  of  science.  The  ring  of  the  hammer,  and  the 
pantandpufTorthesteam-^iant  were  heard  in  factories,  and  ibrough  the  plainaand 
nlleys.  Penccfnl  men  wrought  in  pence  in  the  Inboratorj'  and  in  the  study.  The 
monttiB  aped  on,  and  ere  tbe  year  hud  run  half  its  course,  Ihc  tranqidllitv  ofBri. 
tain  bat  been  disturbed.  The  demon  of  wnr  has  again  raised  his  red  rignt  hand, 
and  tbe  barbarism  of  the  only  nation  in  Europe  that  Btill  clings  to  tbe  code  of 
the  Mragc  has  forced  u?,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  to  the  bloody  arbitrament  of 
bmte  force.  Between  two  thoroughly. civilised  nations,  with  tbe  sentiments  and 
Tieirs  wbidl  fucb  eivilisadon  induce?,  one  can  as  lit|]e  contemplate  the  proba- 
bility of  a  political  c^uestion  being  decided  by  the  slaugbler  of  tens  orthntliandl 
of  men — the  deaolaiion  of  thousands  of  homcsteuds — tbe  demolishing  of  whole 
lowiu,  die  devaslHtion  of  whole  districts — as  one  could  expect  to  see 
two  neighbouring  squires  or  noblemen  teriously  address  them  selves  to 
settle  some  question  upon  a  deed  or  a  will,  by  arraying  themselvea 
in  the  nisty  armonr  of  tb^r  great-grand  (athen,  mountiiig  their  hunters,  and, 
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with  lance  in  hand  snd  mace  at  saddleboir,  go  tilt  at  each  otIier'R  carcases,  and 
poke  out  each  otliur's  foolbili  brains.      The  peaceful  man  will  reason  with  his 

rceful  ueiglibour,  or  call  the  law  to  liie  aid  in  (he  aasertioQ  of  hit  rights.  But  if 
meet  a  ruffian  on  the  road-aide,  or  a  mad  dog  in  tbs  fields,  he  cannot  parlef 
with  the  one,  or  reason  with  the  other  ;  he  muEt,  in  the  eudeavoiir  to  lave  his 
own  property  or  lire,  repel  the  attacic  with  physical  force,  though  he  may  bd 
vounded,  or  even  slain,  in  the  encounter.  And  so  it  is  with  civiliMd  Eoglaad, 
and  such  is  her  attitude  with  barbarous  Russia.  The  hammer  itili  rings,  and 
the  engine  still  throbs  in  the  factory ;  but  the  operative  works  at  the  bayonet,  or 
the  sword,  or  casts  the  cannon,  and  the  engine  bores  the  rifle  or  polices  tha 
weapopg  of  death,  and  man  no  louger  toils  with  a  peaceful  heart,  for  his  sp'irit 
is  sad  within  him  as  he  thinks  of  the  brother  who  is  lying  ghastly  in  his  wounds 
on  the  battle-field,  or  the  uster  that  is  weeping  in  her  dark  home  over  her  father, 
less  babes.  And  the  locomotive  still  draws  the  trains  through  the  plains  and 
the  Talleyi,  but  their  freight  is  not  now  always  men  who  go  to  and  fro  OD  peace- 
ful missions  front  mart  to  mart,  from  the  toile  of  the  city  to  the  pleasant  shades 
and  the  manly  sports  of  the  country.  From  time  to  time  they  bear  troops  of 
men  an'ayed  in  the  panoply  of  war,  armed  with  the  weapons  of  death ;  they  bear 
them  to  some  seaport  town,  and  there,  at  pier  or  ijuay-aide,  lie  steam-ships  and 
sailing.Tessels,  withdrawn  for  a  season  from  the  missions  upon  which  it  was  their 
wont  to  traverse  the  seal ;  their  holds  are  not  now  stored  with  bales  of  merchan. 
dise,  their  decks  are  not  crowded  with  busy  merchants  or  joyous  travellers  j  but 
the  eyesees  nghts,  and  the  ear  hears  sounds  that  sadden  the  heart — the  partinic 
of  fnend  from  friend,  of  child  from  parent,  of  husband  fkim  wife.  Uudy  old 
TeterauB  draw  themselves  with  an  ilLassumed  composure  trom  the  graq)  and  the 
eiqbi^ce  of  those  in  whose  loved  com  pan  ion  ship  they  have  grown  old,  whose  last 
years  they  had  looked  forward  to  share  in  their  tranquil  graveward  lifa-evening  ( 
and  the  encircling  arms  of  children  are  gently  untwinedfrom  around  them — orma 
which  they  had  fondly  hoped  would  have  sustained  their  fniling  strength,  and 
have  "made  all  their  bed"  in  sickness,  and  composed  their  heads  in  the  life-. 
partii^  hour.  And  young  men  linger,  linger  still,  and,  at  last,  tear  themselves 
away  front  mother  and  sister,  and  it  may  be  from  one  dearer  still — she  who  is  the 
wedded  wife  of  a  few  short  happy  days,  or  the  affianced,  whom  a  few  short  days 
more  would  have  made  the  wile — and,  at  last,  these  ships  put  up  their  steam  and 
■pread  their  sails  -,  and  groan,  and  sob,  and  sij^h,  are  lost  in  the  cheers  with  which 
crowding  thousands  bid  these  gallant  men  God-spued,  and  the  answering  cheera 
which  are  heard  from  the  deck,  till  they  grow  fainter  and  f^nter,  and  areatlei^th 
lost  in  the  distance.  And  of  those  who  go  forth,  how  few  shall  return.  Soma 
find  their  graves  in  the  waters  of  the  inhospitable  Euxine— thousands  perish  on 
the  battle-field — hundreds  full  victims  U>  disease.  Who  shall  return,  and  how  shall 
they  return?  Thus,  dear  Mends,  have  we  reached  the  last  hour  of  a  year,  perhaps 
the  molt  eventful  that  any  of  us  have  ever  seen  j  and  yet  doubtless  it  will  be  (he  pa- 
rent of  a  child  that  shall  see  mightier  events  still.  The  torch  has  been  lighted  ;tbfl 
train  has  been  fired;  the  thunder  ofartillery,  the  boomine;  of  ocean-guns,  theroU  of 
inu^try,  are  beard  dailv  and  nightly  in  the  Tauric  Chersonesus.  The  valleya 
and  hills  reverberate  to  the  thousand  horrid  sounds  of  war — the  shout,  the  groan, 
the  clash  of  armfl 

"  The  cbser  Ihs  chsrga,  the  buntiag  battle-cry." 

Who  shall  tell  when  that  torch  shall  be  extinguished  7  Who  shall^  assure  us  what 
lands  and  nations  shall  be  unconvulsed  by  the  explosion  of  that  widely-spreading 
train?  Wbenshall  the  voicesof  those  deadlyenginesbe  stilled?  When  shall  the 
cries  of  battle  cease  to  rend  the  startled  fastnesses  of  the  once  peaceful  Crimea  ? 
Ah,  who  shall  answer  these  momentous  questions  ?  K'ot  thou,  ob,  espiiiog  year. 
Haply,  not  even  thy  yet  nnbom  child. 

How  fittingly  may  the  fine  lines  of  Coleridge  be  applied  to  this  yeu  that  is 
now  dying. 

"  Departing  year  1  'twas  on  no  esrtbly  share 
Hy  soul  beheld  tby  vision  \    Where  alone, 
Toicelen  tui  stem  lieRira  Uie  clondy  tbrone. 
Aye,  Hemoiy  lita  :  thy  rabe  Inscribed  with  gore. 

With  msny  an  utdmagioiLblfl  groac 
Thou  stMied'st  thy  tad  hgiui " — 
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Amongst  tbe  mnnv  evils  of  wir,  there  ii  scarce  one  that  affects  the  mind  more 
painfal))'  tlun  thia — that  it  Btimulatet,  and  even  comcnenclB  to  public  silmiratioa, 
passioDB  which,  rieired  nader  soberer  influcncea,  men  will  confess  degrade  hn- 
tuanitj.  Who  has  not  rend  with  daep  sorrow,  but  it  ma.j  be  with  no  great  snr. 
|wise,  the  recent  details  of  braTe  men  who,  in  the  deadly  battle  charge,  were  to 
transported  by  the  excitement  of  the  conflict  as  lo  forget  their  nobler  natures, 
till  they  seemed  to  emulate  the  tiger  in  his  thirst  for  blood,  slaying  with  a  frenij 
of  delight  that  was  more  like  the  impulse  of  a  brute  instinct  than  the  holy 
diivalry  of  a  cirilised  Christian  soldier ;  ay,  and  in  the  recitnl  of  their  achieve, 
ments,  gloiying  in  the  nambers  they  had  slain  with  their  own  hands.  And  yet 
theae  very  men,  it  may  well  be,  were  men  with  hearts  the  moit  tender  and 
kindly — oien  who,  when  the  battle  was  done,  went  through  the  bloody  field  when 
the  cold  moonshine  lit  op  the  carnage,  succouring  wounded  foes,  supporting  on 
th^  bresBts  the  head  of  a  dying  enemy,  denying  themselves  the  last  predoos 
drop  of  water,  that  they  might  wet  the  parched  lips  of  those  whom  a  few  houii 
before  they  wonld  have  slain  in  a  wild  and  sublime  ecstasy. 

The  great  and  good  Bishop  of  Hippo,  in  writing  agunst  the  Manichesans,  has 
well  expreesed  tiiese  evils  in  a  passage  which  we  confess  is  weakened  by  our 
translatKm — "  What  is  il  that  is  to  be  censured  in  war?  Not  that  they  who  dio 
in  the  battle  die  in  order  that  tbey  who  live  may  live  trinmpbant  in  peace.  To 
censme  war  on  this  ground  would  be  the  part  of  the  coward,  not  of  the  religious 
man.  But  the  strong  desire  of  infiicting  injury  —  the  cruel  thirst  of  ven- 
geaaoe  —  the  spint  unappeascl  and  unappeasable  —  the  ferocity  of  conflict  — 
the  lost  of  oonquering,  and  snch  like — these  are  the  things  which  in  warfare  are 
with  justice  to  De  censured."  Ahl  we  may  well  commend  to  the  Christian 
soldier  the  admonition  of  another  father  of  the  Church — "  Eito,  ergo,  belland/ii 
paoMau,  tU  eot  q»o*  rxpi^tiat,  od  pan*  vtiUtatem  mnetndo  produeai." 

But  come  now,  let  us  listen  to  the  whiaperings  of  Hofh.  Have  we  not  much 
to  bid  OS  be  of  good  cheer  ?  Have  we  not  as  gallant  ai-miea  as  ever  went  forth 
to  fight,  and  a  ^ood  cause  to  fight  for?  Have  not  Britiah  prowess  and  French 
chivalry  told  with  irresistible  power  against  superior  numbers?  Have  we  not 
Ihooaands  still  Rady  to  go  forth  and  battle  in  the  place  of  those  who  fall?— . 
hessts  and  hands  at  home  willing  to  sustain  and  succonr  tliem?  Have  we  not 
Him  OS  "our  hope  and  strength,"  who  is  "  a  very  present  help  in  trouble  ;"  who 
"  moketh  wars  to  cease  in  all  the  world ;"  who  "  breaketh  tne  bow,  and  knap- 
peth  the  spear  in  sunder?"  And  thus,  with  the  memoiy  of  the  past  to  gnidot 
and  the  hope  of  the  future  to  cheer,  let  ns  make  tiie  yetx  that  is  passing  away 
minister  wisdcHu  to  that  which  is  to  come,  remembering  that,  as  Seneca  says, 
"IHtdpidui  ett  prions  pciterior  diet." 

Tidcl  Tack]— Stilt  beats  our  old  clock,  and  the  mower  ittU  mows,  and  the 
minntes  pass  on,  bringing  the  hand  of  the  dial  towards  the  hour  of  midnight. 
What  a  Mlemn  thing  is  that  stealthy-paced  Time  t  Slowly,  yet  surely,  with 
each  step  taking  something  from  us.  The  good  old  Abbot  of  Clairvaux,  the 
"  Doctor  Mellifluas"  as  he  was  not  inaptly  called,  has  a  fine  thought  aa  this 
subject  in  one  of  bis  sermons,  <•  Sicat  eapUlui  tit  capite,  tie  ntommtmi  peril  de 
tampore,"  One  by  one  the  moments  pass  away  from  our  span  of  life,  as  the 
hairs  fall  from  onr  heads,  till  at  length  we  sball  stand,  bald-headed  and  bending, 
over  the  gravei  not  one  hair  left  on  our  brows  —  not  one  grain  letl  in  onr 
life-gloss  t 

And  as  the  hairs  fall  away  fVoro  our  own  heads,  'and  we  walk  onwards,  and 
gnvewards,  so  do  we  see  the  beloved  heads  —  the  capita  cara  —  of  those  who 
have  mode  onr  joy  and  our  treasure  here  below,  whitening,  and  loaitig  their 
comeliness  and  their  glory ;  ay,  and  often  while  those  heads  are  still  young, 
with  eyes  ^t  beam  in  health  and  beaoty,  and  locks  that  flow  long  and  luxu- 
riantly, they  are  brought  low,  and  laid  in  the  grave  suddenly.  Some  loved  and 
lovely  child  lies  in  a  parent's  bosom,  as  the  ewe-lamb  lay  in  that  of  the  poor 
man,  eating  of  bis  own  meat,  and  drinking  of  his  own  cap :  and  then  comes  the 
traveller,  iMath,  and  God  snares  to  take  from  his  flocks  that  are  all  around,  to  give 
to  the  way^«r,  bat  be  taxes  this  poor  parent's  lamb.  But  who  shall  arraign 
the  Lord  of  all  the  sheep  in  the  pasture,  as  Nathan  arraigned  David  ?  No  one* 
truly.    And  vet  it  may  be  that  ne  will  restore  that  lamb  fourfold. 

Am  I  tboogttt  these  things,  my  eye  fell  upon  an  open  page  of  maaoscript  that 
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Uj  on  the  table  beiide  mi.  Twm  written  in  %  wonun'a  hand,  and  bore  tbe 
wgnature  of  "  Frances."  I  rejd  it,  and  funud  tbut  it  hanuoniied  with  mj 
praaeot  refleclioD*.     Here  it  is  :— 


Oh,  happy  je  who  on  tbe  brink  maj  atand 

Ot  the  departed  year,  for  eTer  flown, 
Numbering  tbe  treasurei  of  your  liautehDld  band— 

All  that  your  God  has  given — and  mtM  not  one. 
If  Time,  that  brougbc  upou  its  rapid  wing 

Sarrow  and  webing  unto  niaay  a  heart. 
Hath  bushed  no  cuord.  and  severed  not  a  string 

Of  all  that  binds  your  spirita  unto  earth, 
Bejaice — but  oh]  nitli  trembling,  for  the  tie 

Is  wealc,  and  euy  soiipt,  that  helda  them  herai 
For  them  darlc  tean  maj  glisten  in  thine  eye 

When  sounds  the  farewell  of  another  yur. 
Then  may  ye  gase  upon  a  vaunt  plao^^ 

Then  listen  vainly  for  a  welUVnown  Toic« — 
Ihm  pine  in  aadoeat  for  a  loved  one's  face. 


«n  pine  id 
Oltt  ye 


have  leaaon  tremUiDg  to  lejoiGe. 


And  ye  wbo're  laid  your  dear  ones  in  tbe  tomb, 
To  whom  the  echo  of  ihoae  pealing  bells 

Seema  like  anotbar  day  of  death  and  gloom. 

Like  the  sad  sounding  of  tbeir  tunersl  knells: 

If  death  were  all — if  in  that  silent  sleep 

Te  saw  the  end  of  that  to  whicb  ye  clang— 


Safe  in  that  tTea9urB.hause  of  faith  and  hope. 

Not  one  of  those  ye  love  can  ever  die; 
And  tbo'  the  tears  be  swimming  in  youre;re9. 

To  hear  those  bells  sound  Uiro'  tbe  midnight  ^Iocmb, 
Oh  1  hush  each  murmuring  thought  that  would  ariK, 

And  say  with  quivering  lips,  "  Thy  will  be  done." 

There  was  a  oUck  from  the  old  clock— I  knew  it  w 
ninule*  more  it*  little  bell  would  peal  out  the  mid  ^ 
little  moirer  was  moving  about  in  a  ven*  perturbed  and  irregular  manner.  Ua 
seemed  quite  perplexed  at  his  work.  Now  he  tpraug  forward  and  swept  down 
an  imaginary  swarth  far  away  before  bira — now  he  fiOl  backward,  and  mewed 
away  at  towethins  as  far  behind  him.  While  I  was  wondering  at  this  strange 
derangement,  a  shadowy  form  slowly  crossed  my  vision.  It  was  an  old  man, 
draped  in  an  ample  rbbe,  on  which  were  traced  an  infinite  numl>er  of  charaeten 
and  figures — some  wrought  in  strong  and  vivid  colours,  some  so  faint  in  shade,  and 
indistinct  in  outliue,  that  they  were  scarce  discernible.  They  were  of  every  form 
and  every  hue ;  but  I  noted  that  the  white  and  the  blue  fiower.like  forms  that 
pervaded  tbe  upper  part  of  the  mantle,  became  less  frequent,  till  towards  the 
skirt  they  were  lost  in  large  blotches  of  a  crimson  dye.  The  shadoi^  old  man 
moved,  with  tottering  step  and  bowed  hcail,  towards  the  door,  as  if  about  to 
pass  away.  At  this  motncnt  I  heard  a  soft  rustling  sound,  such  as  one  hean  of 
a  winter's  night  when  tbe  northem  lights  are  streaming  through  the  sky,  and 
a  pale,  blue  line  of  light  shot  like  a  spear  from  the  door,  passing  dear  thraa^k 
the  body  of  tbe  old  man,  wheu  lo  1  beyond  him  stood  «  fair  yovng  child.  With 
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bine  eje  *nd  bright  obeek.  The  old  min  turoed  alovly  roond,  aad  the  two 
taced  each  oUier, 

"  You  here  befora  joar  time,  mj  >on  fioid  the  old  man  in  trembling  accentif 
that  had  M  moch  ot'  ladncM  at  of  reproach  in  them.  "Could  you  not  wait 
till  X  had  paued  awav,  to  take  possession  of  your  patrimony  ?  You  are  befora 
your  time." 

"  Bjr  no  mean*,  dear  old  Rovenior,"  laid  the  child,  with  a  gay  langh  1 1'  I  was 
fire  minntea  old  when  I  left  London  by  the  Electric  Telegrapb.  1  came  up  with 
Old  Time  midway  in  the  Irish  Channel  |  then  I  psijted  liim  like  a  flash  of 
lightninji,  and  kept  a-head  of  him  all  the  way  hither.  It's  a  fine  thing,  isn't 
it,  for  me  to  get  a  look  at  your  dear  old  face,  and  for  you  to  see  iny  young  one ; 
and  we  oucbt  to  be  thankful  to  the  march  of  science  that  brings  us  thus  Nde 
by  tide.  f'U  be  bound  you  and  your  old  governor  never  had  a  few  miniitei 
cnal  together.  And  now,  tell  me  what  tort  of  a  world  thia  iii,  that  yon  have 
been  manasing  thete  twelve  monthi?" 

The  Old  Year  shook  Lis  paliied,  venerable  head,  but  spoke  not. 

"  Comei  dear  old  dad,  don't  be  chary  of  your  experiences.  What  a  deal  of 
knowledge  there  must  be  ia  that  aged  noddle  of  yours,  if  one  could  only  get 
al  itl" 

The  Old  Year  abook  hit  head  again — partly  in  aaMnt  of  the  laat  obMrntioDi 
putly  in  denial  of  the  request. 

"  What]  now  that  you*re  gettiug  off  the  box  at  the  end  of  the  ttagCi  and  that 
I'm  getting  on  it  for  a  new  one,  won't  you  just  give  me  a  hint  how  to  lundle  tha 
reiiu.  Tb)s  Cuwcoav  seema  a  wild  tort  of  a  beast  to  drive,  and  be  it  letting  his 
head  dowa  as  if  he  was  going  to  butt  with  his  hams." 

"  Mj  ion,"  said  the  senior,  ■•  It  would  bp  uielest  for  me  to  counwl  tod.  Tba 
yoimg  nerer  proflt  by  the  experience  of  thp  old.  You  must  buy  dearly  fop  yow 
lelf.     And  now  take  my  blessing;  let  me  embrace  you  before  1  die." 

The  Old  Year  drew  the  young  one  to  his  bosom —  their  faces  met  in  an  enu 
bnce.  Tbe  clock  couunenced  to  strike;  the  oulUnea  of  the  shadowy  forma 
flickered  and  chan^^j  the  faces  underwent  a  transformation  j  and,  as  the 
twelfth  ctroke  of  midnight  ceased  to  vibrate,  the  shadow  had  aasamed  a  new 
shape.  Tbe  two  faces  were  there  atill,  but  they  were  both  tboee  of  an  andent 
man,  and  they  sprang  from  the  one  neck,  and  belonged  to  the  one  body.  'Twaa 
a  venerable  maq,  who  held  in  one  hand  a  whitethorn  itaff,  and  in  the  other  % 
huge  key. 

»  Jad  bimi  mad  tacitt  labttUU  origo  T"  said  I,  addreaung  tbe  double-faced 
deity,  whom  1  at  once  recognised. 

"£veu  ao,"  replied  the  god  (  and  then  raising  the  ponderous  key,  he  added, 
"  I  have  opened  all  ibegaUisof  my  temple." 

"  And  when  shalt  thou  cloie  and  lock  them  again,  0  Claviger  V  I  inqniied. 

"Ask  the  daughters  of  Erebus  and  Nox — I  cannot  tall  thee." 

"Uh,  Janus  I  thou  most  ani^ent  of  tbe  gods,  have  pity  on  mal"  said  a  whin- 
bg  voice  from  the  mantelpiece. 

1  lanked  np,  and  saw  the  little  reaper  upon  tbe  dock,  standing  quite  tlill,  and 
leaning  upon  bis  scythe. 

"  H  eli,  what's  the  matter  wilh  yan,  old  Edai  renua  t"  otked  Jonoa. 

"  Hatter  1  why,  I'm  out  of  my  wits ;  I'm  betide  myself— nr  rather,  I'm  be/or* 
mynlf,  and  i^inu^  myself  t  I'm  everywhere  —  I'm  nowhere.  Uy  whole  body  if 
racked  front  morning  till  night,  with  shocks  of  electric  currents  running  through 
it  backward!  and  forwards.  Formerly  I  used  to  get  a  reasonable  allowance  of 
Biiontea  to  do  my  busiDesSi  or  to  go  from  one  place  to  another  t  but  now  I'm 
forced  to  run  half  round  the  world  in  the  swing  of  a  pendulum ;  qayi  I'm  welU 
fiigh  anniiuiated  —  Electricity  will  be  the  death  of  me.  Depend  upon  it,  ere  long 
rJ  be  found  extinct,  and  tbe  ooronar't  jury  will  bring  in  a  verdict  of*  Killed  by 
a  flaah  of  lightning  fhim  the  Electric  Telegraph.' " 

Janos  laughed  lill  tbe  tears  ran  down  his  four  cheeks. 

"Never  mind,  old  fellow,  all  wilt  come  right  in  tbe  lon^mn.  Men,  in  oil 
ages,  linoe  the  beginning  of  the  world,  have  Wn  trying  to  kill  you,  and  yet  they 
luive  never  succeeded,  and  never  will ;  to  keep  up  your  spirits.  Sy  the  way,  Mr. 
Poplar,  at  I  ban  a  few  minutes  to  spore,  I  will  (eU  you  «  itory  that  is  Huaewhat 
iBp9int.'* 
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TbereupoD  the  god  Mt  down,  and  tnming  one  of  hit  facet  toWHTdl  tne,  and 
the  other  towards  the  Uttle  man  upon  the  timepiece,  as  if  to  keep  him  bIm  in 
counteoftDce,  Leuid,  "I  auppose  I  muet  chriEten  mf  DarratiTe,  accordiog  to  the 
uM^e  of  all  fhtry-tellers.     Well,  then,  we'll  call  il — 


r  THB  iaj>  AKD  nw  Tuaa." 


One  fine  fnramer'B  day,  in  the  jear  of 
our  Lord  IA53,  there  wns  aasembled, 
in  the  chambu^  of  Mr.  Beoben  Levi, 
in  Old  JewTj,  in  the  city  of  London, 
the  whole  family  of  the  Scrimbles,  who 
bad  come  up  from  Somenetshire  upon 
the  following  invitation,  which  wus 
adTeKised  in  the  Timei  newspaper: — 

"The  next  of  kin  of  Abraham 
Scrimble,  of  Cincinnati,  in  the  State 
of  Ohio,  America,  and  formerly  of  the 
county  of  Somenet,  in  England,  lately 
deceased,  are  requested  to  attend  at 
my  chamber!  in  No,  — ,  Old  Jewry,  on 

Monday,  the  20th  day  of next,  at 

the  hour  of  twelve  o'clock,  where  they 
will  hear  of  something  to  their  advan- 
tage. 

"Kbcben  Levi." 

Well)  sure  enough,  lliey  were  all 
Qiere  in  wondering  expectation.  There 
was  a  tradition  amoncst  the  youngstera 
of  the  family  about  A  oraham  Scrimble. 
He  had  quarrelli^  with  his  father,  and 
gone  off,  no  one  ever  knew  where,  tilt 
the  advertisement  at  once  informed 
them  of  his  death  and  the  place  where 
hohadrosided.  The  clock  of  St.  Paul's 
had  scarcely  struck  twelve,  when  Mr. 
Levi,  accompanied  by  another  gentle- 
insn,  entered  the  apartment  where  the 
Scrimbles  were  congrepaled. 

"  The  next  of  kin  of  Mr.  Abraham 
Scrimble,  I  preaume  ?"  said  the  man  of 
law,  making  an  xcumenical  bow  to  the 
aiaemhled  Scrimbles. 

"  Yes,  yes,"  wa*  the  ref^onse  from  a 
dozen  voices,  or  thereabouts. 

"  Bless  me,"  said  the  lawyer,  "what 
a  fortunate  man  Mr.  Scrimble  was  to 
bava  to  many  next  of  kin  1" 

"  Well,  I  don't  know.  Tra  Bure," 
said  the  other  gentleman,  drily,  "  but 
we  shall  see.  Pray  proceed  to  basi- 
ness,  Mr.  Levi." 

"Gentlemen  and  ladies,"  said  that 
gentleman,  examining  a  paper,  "I 
find  that  the  late  Mr.  Abraham  Scrimble 


bad,  when  he  left  this  conntryt  two 
sinters  and  one  brother," 

"So  he  had,"  said  one  of  the  com- 
pany) "there  was  bis  brother  Ebe- 
nezer,  my  father — he  is  dead,  and  left 
five  of  ns;"  and  with  a  sweep  of  hia 
hand  the  speaker  indicated  nis  two 
brothers  and  two  sisters. 

"Very  good,"  said  the  man  of  law; 
"  you  are,  then,  next  of  kin  in  the 
fourth  degree.  Well,  then,  Kezia  wu 
the  name  of  one  of  his  sisters,  wasn't 
it?" 

"Oh,   yea;    Kezia   was   his  eldest 

"  Is  she  living  or  dead  ?" 
"Dead  as  a  door  nail," 
"  Good  sgun," said  Mr. Levi,  "Did 
she  leave  any  is 


anil,  up  to  the  lost  hour  of  her  life — 
and  she  lived  to  be  over  seventy — she 
maintMned  the  reputation  of  being  an 
immaculate  old  maid." 

"  In  that  case,  sir,"  said  Mr.  Levi, 
turning  to  the  other  gentleman,  "Aunt 
Kezia  is  clean  out  of  the  way — an  un- 
fruitful branch  in  the  family  tree. 
We  will  write  her  down  as  Ob.  S.  P." 

"And  what  may  that  mean?"  asked 
one  of  the  next  of  kin. 

"  Oh,  that's  a  short  way  we  have  of 
stating  that  she  died  without  issue." 

"  If  that's  all,  you  may  write  it 
down  with  a  safe  conscience.** 

And  Mr.  l«vi  accordingly  jotted 
down  the  letters  Ob.  S.  P.  after  Aunt 
Kezia's  name. 

"  Now,  what  about  the  other  sister?** 

"That  was  my  mother,  Dorcas," 
said  another  member  of  our  family  ; 
she  married  her  own  cousin -germ  an." 

•<  Just  so,"  Baid  Mr.  Levi ;  "  1  have 
it  all  here." 

"Have yon?"  saidtbeotber.  "Well, 
then,  maybe  yon  have  something  about 
nie  there,  too  ?" 

"  Maybe  I  bare,    Wbo  are  yott  ?*' 

"  I'm  the  eoHitgumee  of  that  aoapi- 
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Abraham  Serimble't  Wilt. 


aaoB  nnioD— Juob  Serimble,  at  yoMt 

"  And  joiir  father  and  mother  ?" 

"  Dettd  litem  fifWen  years." 

"  Your  brothera  aod  aistera,  are  they 

"No." 
«Dead,  too  ?" 

"  No.  Tbey  ain't  dead,  becaase  they 
nercT  were  alive ;  and  tber  ain't  alive, 
becamo  thty  never  were  born — 1  nu 
an  onlr  cbild." 

"  Ah  !  I  anderatand ;  trell,  you  are 
anotlier  next  of  kin  in  tbe  fourth  de- 
gree." 

*■  I'm  a  connn-eennan  of  old  Abra- 
bam,"  laid  a  little  man,  abont  fifty 
yeara  of  ace  ;  "  I'm  a  mn  of  bis  uncle 
Amot,  ana  the  rest  of  his  children  died 
Ten'ypung." 

"'rben,"  replied  tbe  tnan  of  )kw, 
"  ycm  ara  also  related  to  the  deceased 
in  tbe  fourth  degree.  And  now  as  to 
■11  tiie  rett?" 

••  Oh,  they're  distant  relatione — for- 
tietli  coosins,  as  the  saying  is,  and  have 
JDvt  come  to  iceep  us  company." 

Tbe  inreetigation  of  kindred  having 
been  thni  eondnded,  the  other  gentle- 
man advanced  to  the  table,  and  taking 
from  tbe  breasUpocket  of  his  coat  a 
packet,  be  opened  it  with  great  formali. 
tf,  and  thus  addrened  tbe  company :— . 
"I^dieaandEenllemenof  theScrim- 
ble  family,  I  hold  in  mj  hand  tbe  last 
will  and  testament  of  my  deceased 
friend,  the  late  Abraham  Serimble. 
He  died  aome  three  months  since  in 
the  town  of  CincinnaU,  full  of  years 
and  not  empty  of  cash.  Ai  one  of  his 
ezecnton,  I  shall  now  reail  you  the 
part  of  his  will  which  concerns  you. 
'  Jlan — As  it  was  tbe  will  of  God  that 
I  sboold  qaarrel  wilh  my  father,  and 
leave  my  native  land  bt^ore  my  bro- 
tben  and  aisters  were  grown  np  to 
quarrel  witb,  and  having  no  issue  of 
atj  own  to  leave  my  money  to,  and 
not  knowing  what  relatives  I  have  in 
En^and,  I  bequeath  the  sam  of  five 
thousand  dollars  to  whichever  of  my 
next  of  kin  shall  first  attain  tbe  age  of 
twenty-one  years  afler  toy  detxase, 
and  make  proof  of  his  having  attained 
his  majoritv  before  either  of  my  exe- 
cntoTS,  or  tne  proper  anthoHty  of  tbe 
place  where  be  shall  be  reudent  at  tbe 
time.  And  tbe  residue  of  my  wortdiv 
good*  and  substance  I  leave  as  foU 
knrs.'  Bat  that  does  not  concern  tbe 
present  company,"  Mid  Mr.  Huckle- 


bones,  refolding  the  paper,  and  re- 
depositing  it  in  bis  pocket,  "  And 
now,  &lr.  Levi,  be  so  good,  pray,  as 
to  inform  ua  who  is  to  get  tbe  five 
thousjitid  dollars  ?'' 

"  \Vhy,  Mr.  Ilucklebones,  here  are 
the  next  of  kin — Ebenezer'a  five  chil- 
dren.   Fray,  what  are  your  names  ?"* 

"  I'm  Ksau,  the  eldest ;   then  there 

"  What's  your  age?" 

"  I'm  twenty ;  and  I'll  be  twenty, 
one  the  first  day  of  January  next,  of 
all  days  In  the  year." 

"  Well,  tben,  we  needn't  ask  any- 
thing about  your  brothers  or  listers. 
Kezia  is  out  of  the  way,  and  next 
comes  Mr.  Jacob,  Dorcas's  only  diild. 
Pray  what    may   your  age   be,   Hr. 

"  The  same  as  cousin  Enan  to  a  day. 
The  brother  and  sister  bad  a  run  for 

"  Ay,  cousin  Jacob,  but  yon  know 
I  was  bom  three  hours  before  yon." 

"  That's  no  matter,"  aaid  Mr.  Levi, 
'  de  tninimu  Ron  curat  ler ,-'  the  law 
takes  no  accoant  of  such  trifiea  aa  a 
few  hours.  You  will  both  be  of  age 
tbe  same  moment  —  the  very  instant 
afler  the  clock  strikes  twelve  at  n^ht 
on  the  Slat  of  December  next." 

"  This  is  a  very  strange  case,"  lud 
Mr.  Hucklebones;  "it  strikes  me  that 
ndtber  of  these  young  gentlemen  will 
be  entitled  to  the  legacy,  or  that  they 
should  divide  it." 

"Tbey  cannot  divide  it,"  aaid  the 
lawyer.  Two  women  sometimes  maj 
make  one  heir,  being,  I  suppose,  con- 
sidered as  equal  only  to  one  man  ;  but 
there  can  no  more  be  two  male  beiri 


I  think  this  is  a  eatut '  tiTOuau ;'  and  in 
such  case >" 

"In  such  a  case  the  money  comes 
to  me,  Gideon  Serimble,"  said  tbe  el- 
derly cousin,  "as  you  say  I  am  also 
one  of  the  next  of  kin." 

"  Well,  BO  you  are.  But  when  do 
you  expect  to  attain  your  age  of 
twentr-one,  Mr.  Gideon  ?" 

"  (Jb,  he's  been  and  done  it  nigh 
thirty  years  ago,"  said  Esau,  cbnii. 
line- 

"  So  much  the  better — ain't  it?"  re- 
torted Gideon.  "  I've  performed  the 
condition  beforehand,  and  am  ready  to 
reoeive  the  money  this  instant." 

"I  should  rather  liiink,  sir,"  said 
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Mr.   nucklebonpR,    "  that  you    ha»e 

rtin  a  long  cltnlk  beyond  the  winning, 
post,  nnd  at  the  wrong  side  of  it,  too; 
and  berore  you  ran  get  back  aeain, 
some  of  ibeee  young  folks  trill  have 
come  up  and  won  the  race." 

"Just  so,"  raid  Mr,  Levi;  "Mr, 
Gideon  is  quite  out  of  the  question ;  he 
will  never  attain  the  a^ie  of  twenty-one 
in  his  present  state  of  exiBtence,  and 
time,  Mr.  Hucklebonei",  is  'of  the  es- 
sence of  the  contract,"  as  the  lawyers 
gay ;  and  therefore  I  am  disposed  to 
consider  this  as  a  case  of  a  lapsed 
legacy,  and  the  money  most  sink  into 
the  residue,  and  go  to  the  CoBmopolilan 
Bagged  College  of  Cincinnati.'' 

All  the  next  of  kin  of  Abraham 
Scrimble,  deceased,  looked  dismayed 
at  this  announcement  They  woald 
have  gladly  come  to  any  compromise 
so  as  to  divide  the  bone  amongst  them, 
rather  than  that  it  should  be  picked  by 
a  transatlantic  academy  of  half-naked 
Yankee  boyk     At  last  Jacob  said — 

"The  money  is  to  be  given  to  the 


person  who  ihall  (int  re«ch  twenty- 
one— ain't  it?" 

"Yes,  just  so." 

"  Well,  then,  we  must  all  wait 
awhile.  Who  can  tell  which  of  us  will 
be  first  of  age  ;  I  may  die,  or  Esau, 
and  then  one  of  the  others  would  Btep 
inlo^rpl.™,," 

"  Upon  my  word,  that's  very  true. 
Mr.  Hucklebonea,  we  were  overlook- 
ing that  fact  altogether." 

"  I  think  80,"  snid  the  execntor  ; 
"  we  are  all  premature.  I  therefore 
propose  that  we  all  assemble  here  half- 
an.bour  before  midnight  on  the  laat 
day  of  the  year,  and  we  shall  then  be 
in  a  condition  to  decide  who  shall  be 
entitled  to  the  legacy.  Are  you 
agreed,  ladiea  and  gentlemen  ?'' 

A  general  assent  was  given,  where- 
upon Mr.  Hucklebonei  bowed  himself 
out  of  the  room,  and  Mr.  Levi  bowed 
out  all  the  next  of  kin  of  Abraiiain 
Scnmhie,  lale  of  CincinnatJ,  in  the 
nate  of  Ohio,  deoeaaed. 


Tni:  great  dock  of  St.  Paul's  had 
pealed  out  the  half-hour  before  mid- 
night upon  the  last  day  of  December, 
1853,  when  Mr.  Heubcn  Levi  again 
entered  his  chambers  in  Old  Jewry, 
accompanied  as  before  by  Mr.  Huckle- 
bones,  the  executor  of  the  lale  Abra- 
ham Bcrimble,  of  Cincinnati. 

"  Happy  to  see  you  all,  ladies  and 
gentlemen,"  sud  the  man  of  law. 

"All  lUive  and  well,  I  see,"  said 
Mr.  Hucklebones.  "Ah,  Mr,  Esau, 
I  see  you  are  not  likely  to  die  before 
you  come  of  a^e,  and  so  give  either  of 

Sur  pretty  sisters  there  a  chance. 
r.  Gideon,  your  bumble  servant ; 
have  you  made  much  lee-way  agiiiost 
the  stream  of  time  since  last  1  bad  the 
pleasure  of  seeing  you  ?  How  much 
Hnder  fifty  may  you  be  by  this  ?" 
Gideon  was  about  to  return  a  snap- 


.  Hucklebones  suddenly  oX'      hinisclf.' 
claimed — 

"Ble.'smy  soul,  where  is  Mr.  Jacob; 
nothing  hns  happened  to  him,  I  hope?" 

"  Well,  I  don't  know,"  said  Esau  ; 
"  he  suddenly  disappeared  about  a 
ibrtnight  ago,  at  whidi  time  he  was  in 


excellent  health  and  spirits ;  but  none 
of  us  have  since  beard  or  seen  any- 
thing of  him." 

"How  strangel"  said  Mr.  Levi. 
"Did  you  advertise  for  him  in  tbe  pub- 
lic papers  ?'' 

"Why,  no,"  said  Esau;  "we  hod 
no  particular  interest  in  bringing  him 
here  to-night  you  know ;  but  w« 
drained  out  the  fish-pond  at  Scrimble- 
ton,  and  had  tbe  river  dragged,  but  he 
didn't  turn  up  in  either." 

"Very  strange,  indeed,  and  I  murt 
say  very  mysterious,  tool  "stud  the  nan 
of  law,  with  a  lowering  countenance. 

"  Ah,  poor  fellow  I"  said  Mr. 
Hucklebones,"  do  you  remember  the 
observation  which  be  made  when  we 
were  all  here  last  summer —  '1  ma^ 
die,  or  Esau,'  laid  he.  'Tie  terj 
strange,  indeed — very  strange ^  I  hope 
'  '  '  ".  turn  out  tme  as  to 


Well,"  said  Mr.  Levi,  "now  to 
business,  as  time  is  precious.  Since 
our  last  meeting  I  have  made  all  ne- 
ceii<ary  searches,  and  find  tbe  pediftt«e 
of  the  family  has  been  stated  correctly. 
It  seems  to  ma,  thcfeftire,  that  tha 
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aa\j  person  wbo  will  be  in  a  coniiltion 
to  claim  tliit  legacy  is  Mr.  K»bu  b4:rim- 
ble,  supposing  that  aiiTthing  bus  hap- 
pened to  bis  coiuia  Jacob,  wbich  I 
coDfen  I  hare  much  reaaon,  from  the 
peenliai-  drcanutaDces  of  tlu  caw,  to 
fear ;"  and  again  the  lairycr  looked 
kjirerii^ly  at  Eaau.  "  Ara  ;qu  pre- 
pared, sir,  to  prove,  bj  a  oertilicatc 
Bttcaled  by  the  proper  authority  —  I 
meanirhen  the  time  comei— your  age 
of  tweaty-one  i" 

"  Certaiuly,  nr.  Here  is  a  copy  of 
tlu  regiatry  of  my  birth,  and  it  ia  duly 
certifitd  and  signed  by  the  rector  of 
the  pariah,  and  by  Squire  Bolderly, 
the  nearest  justice  of  the  peace-  Be 
fo  good  as  to  see  that  it  is  all  right." 

*'  Put  up  the  paper,  put  it  up,  sir, 
please,  for  the  present,"  said  Mr.  Levi 
coldly,  thnuting  back  the  proferred 
"  The   time    is    not    yet 


but  your  poor  cousin  Jacob  may  arrife 
before  midntghL" 

"  Well,  maybe  he  may,  Mr.  Levi," 
replied  Isaac,  with  an  incrednlons  toss 
of  his  head ;  "  I've  no  doubt  he  will, 
if  he's  anywhere  within  the  British  do- 
minions,  Jacob  wai  always  a  wide- 
awake fellow,  and  just  tbs  man  not  to 
neglect  the  main  chance." 

At  this  moment  there  was  a  loud 
knock  at  the  door  of  the  outer  cham- 
ber, that  made  every  one  start,  and 
Eaan  turn  pale-  Hr.  Levi's  dei^ 
opened  the  door,  and  ushered  a  man 
maffled  up  in  a  cloak  into  the  inner 
department.  The  man  took  off  his 
d<mk  very  deliberately,  and  then  sat 
down,  after  which  he  took  his  watch 
ttvta  his  fob,  and  looked  at  the  hour, 
and  said>- 

«' 11,43' SS"." 

"  May  I  ask,  air,"  said  Ur.  Levi, 
(■your  buunesi?" 

••  Oh,"  said  Mr.  Hncklebones,  "  I'U 
tell  yon  what  brines  bim  here.  This 
is  Mr.  Pinionwheet,  the  great  cbrono- 
metrician-  You  know,  Mr.  Levi,  you 
nid,  '  time  was  of  the  essence  of  the 
contract,'  and  so  I  thought  it  best 
to  have  the  highest  living  authority 
npon  that  point,  and  I  reqaested  Mx. 
PiniMiwheel  to  attend  here  to-night, 
to   keep   a  sharp  look  out  opon  the 

'*  I  cui't  sufficiently  admire  your 
fbrcthoDght,  sir,"  saidUie  lawyer,  with 
M  D^ar  an  ^proach  to  a  smile  as  h« 


ever  allowed  his  features  the  relaxation 
of  imlulging   in.     "  Pruy,   sit  down, 

Mr.  I'iniun wheel." 

That  Kentlemun  took  bis  seat,  and 
the  next  instant  the  ulock  of  Saint 
Paul's  told  the  third  quarter. 

"  Right,  within  thn-a  second^"  said 
Mr.  FInionwheel,  again  consulting  his 

'<  While  we  are  waiting,  Mr.  Hue 
klebones,"  said  one  of  the  Ibrtieth  cdu> 
HUB,  perhaps  you  will  be  so  kind  as  to 
tell  us  something  about  our  deceased 
relative.  Sid  be  leave  much  proper- 
ty?" 

"A  pretty  considerable  amount,  sir 
—something  over  '200,00(1  dollars." 

"  How  much  may  that  be  of  our 
money?" 

"Well,  about  ilO,000." 

"Indeed  —  and  did  he  leave  no 
bequesla  to  his  relatives  in  general  — 
noUiing  to  bny  maaming-ruigs,  you 
know?" 

"  Not  a  oent." 

"And  who  gets  all  these  dollars,  may 
I  ask,  sir?" 

"  Ob,  certainly :  he  left  1,000  dol- 
lars to  Lilly,  and  1,000  dollars  to 
Snowball,  beiudes  giving  each  of  the 
girls  her  freedom  —  remarkably  nice 
nigKcrs  Ihey  are  —  twenty  dollars  to 
each  glave  on  the  farm,  a  trifle  of 
10,000  dollars  each  to  myself  and  my 
co-executor,  and  the  residue  to  the 
Cosmopolitan  Bagged  School  of  Cin- 

"  I  suppose,  sir,  the  will  b  all  rego. 

"  Well,  I'm  sure  I  don't  know ;  bnt 
Ur.  Levi  can  answer  that  question,  I 
•uppose." 

"All  right  and  formal,"  said  the 
gentleman  appealed  to-  "The  dupU- 
cate  is  in  my  possession,  and  may  be 
inspected  by  any  member  of  the  family 
of  Scrimble.     Here  it  is,  gentlemen.'' 

Tbe  lawyer  spread  the  will  on  the  ta- 
ble, and  the  company  am  used  themselves 
reading  it  over,  by  (ray  of  parsing  the 
time.  It  was  a  hopeless  investigation  i 
there  was  not  a  cent,  as  Mr.  Huckle- 
bones  said,  Icf^  to  any  of  the  Scrim- 
bles,  except  tbe  5,000  dollars  i  and 
tbcre  WHS  not  a  Saw  in  the  document, 
not  a  blot,  nor  an  erasure  \  and  at  the 
foot  was  tbe  testator's  name,  in  bip, 
sturdy,  independent  charaeters,  with 
a  dash  at  the  enil,  ai>  much  as  to  say, 
"  l^here's  the  handwriting  of  a  man  of 
sound  and  ^posing  mind,  memory. 
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klebonea  sddreasiiig  Mr.  PiDionwheel, 

"  Pray  ir,  what  mar  die  hour 
be?" 

"  Eleven  boura,  Gl\y-eight  minuter, 
forty-three  Kconds,  tireenwi:^  time,'' 
■aid  the  harologer,  oracolarly. 

"  Coming  prettjr  close  up  to  time, 
Mr.  Esaa,"  remarked  the  executor. 

"In  lesa  than  two  minutes  more, 
jou'll  cease  to  be  nn  infant,  sir,"  ad. 
tied  the  lawyer,  and  then " 

Ratt  tail  tat  I  tat  1 1  A  furious  peal 
at  the  ODter  door.  The  clerk  sprang 
from  the  high  stool  in  the  office,  where 
he  bad  jost  gone  off  in  a  dose,  and  in 
one  bound  he  was  at  the  door.  A 
joang  man  rushed  in  breathless,  and 
(hen  looking  at  his  watch,  said — 

"  It  just  wants  one  minut«  yet  of 
twelve  o'clock." 

"Less  bj  two  seconds,  air,"  said 


Mr.  Pinion  wheel,  aathoritatively,  after 
having  examined  his  timekeeper. 

"  Oh  I  hang  your  two  seconds  1" 
cried  the  stranger,  impatienfly.  "  Mr. 
Levi,  allow  me  to  introduce  myself  to 
yon,  sir  —  Mr.  Lynxley,  sir,  atyonr 
service  —  junior  partner  of  the  firm  of 
Swift  and  Lynaley,  CliSbrd's  Inn," 

"  Pray  bo  seated,  my  dear  mr," 
said  Mr.  Levi,  handing  his  brevier 
chip  a  chair.  "  May  I  ask  to  what  I 
am  indebted  for  the  honour  of  thia 
visit  at  luch  an  unseasonable — at  least, 
such  an  unbusineas-like  hour?  I  may 
say  it  is  DOW  midnight," 

"  And  no  mistake,"  added  Esaa 
Scrimble;  "for  there  goes  the  dook 
of  Saint  Paul's  1" 

And  accordingly  the  heavy  strokes 
of  the  hour  wore  pealed  out  one  by 
one  from  old  Saint  Paul's  clock-tower, 
falling,  as  it  were,  upon  the  startled 
ear  of  the  sleeping  city,  and  telling 
that  swarming  hive  of  human  beings 
that  they  had  now  entered  upon  an- 
other  year  of  exigence. 


OKApnam. 


Tbibi  was  a  profound  silence  in  the 
inner  chamber  of  Mr.  Keuben  Levi 
duriog  the  short  space  in  which  Old 
Time,  with  his  iron  tougue,  was  regis- 
tering the  momentous  point  in  liis 
progress   which    wc    have   just   indi- 

When  the  reverberation  of  the  last 
clang  bad  died  away  among  the  dusty 
books  on  the  cobwcbbed  sh3ves,  Esau 
Scrimble  rose  up,  and  stepping  forwEird 
to  the  table  at  which  Mr.  Uucklebones 
was  sitting,  tiius  addressed  the  es- 

"  I  have  now,  sir,  the  honour  to  lay 
before  you  the  formal  proofs  of  my 
having  at  this  present  moment  attained 
the  age  of  twenty-one  years.  Here  is 
a  copy  taken  from  the  registry  kept  in 
the  pariah  church  of  Scrim bleton- on. 
the-HiU,duly  attested  by  Parson  Smith- 
son  and  Squire  Bolderiy.  You  will 
see  it  ia  quite  eatiafactor^." 

The  esecntor  of  the  will  of  Abraham 
Scrimble,  deceased,  took  the  document 
and  read  it  over  slowly  and  carefully, 
and  then  handed  it  to  Mr.  Levi,  who, 
likewise,  having  read  it,  asked — 

"  Con  you  prove  that  these  signa. 


tures  are  in  the  handwriting  of  tbe 
Parson  and  the  Squire?" 

■'  Oh  t  that's  eanly  done  ;  I  can 
depose  to  the  fact  myself,  and  so  can 
Naomi  here,  and  so  can  Bntfa,  and  so 
can  Joash,  and  so  can  ■ " 

"That  will  do— that  will  do,"  sud 
Mr.  Levi ;  "  show  them  the  docomen^ 

Tbe  paper  passed  throngb  Ibe  bands 
of  all  tVe  Scnmbles  there  assembled, 
who,  with  one  accord,  pronounced  the 
signatures  to  be  genuine.  The  execo. 
tor  Hnd  his  legal  adviser  now  consulted 
together  for  a  moment,  and  then  Mr; 
Huckleboues  said — 

"  The  proof  seenu  quite  satisfactory, 
Mr.  Esau ;  and  you  would,  of  conrse, 
be  etititled  to  tbe  legacy  under  my  de- 
ceased friend's  will,  if  there  were  any 
certainty  that  no  other  claimant  would 
come  forward.  It  is,  however,  quite 
possible  tbnt  your  cousin  Jacob  may 
vet  make  hia  appearance,  and  you 
know  he  attained  his  majority  at  the 
same  moment  as  yourself," 

"Well,  and  suppose  that  he  did, 
and  suppose  that  be  does  turn  up, 
still  I  am  entitled  to  the  legacy  as 
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hKTiiig  Jirri  made  the  proper  proof 
of  having  attained  mj  majority.  I 
baT«  taken  legaladvice  upon  the  morda 
of  the  will,  and  am  usured  tliat 
■acb  is  their  true  conitraction.  Will 
joa  be  M  good,  air,  m  to  read  them  ?" 

Mr,  Huckiebonea  read  the  words—. 
"  I  bequeath  to  whichever  of  my  next 
of  kin  shall  first  attain  the  age  of 
twentj^ne  yean,  after  my  decease, 
and  make  proof  of  his  having  attained 
litB  majority  before  either  of  my  ex- 
ecntora,  or  the  proper  aaChoiity  of  the 
plM«  where  he  shall  be  resident  at  the 
lime." 

<■  Well,  Mr,  Levi,  what  do  yoa  say 
u  to  this  point  of  law  7" 

"  Upon  my  word,  Mr.  HucUebones, 
I  think  there's  something  in  i(,  nr. 
Fiay,  Mr.  £saa,  may  1  ask  whose 
(^nion  yon  have  taken  ?'' 

*■  Certainly,  sir ;  I  have  taken  the 
t^^ioa  of  Hr.  Beetle,  and  here  it  is." 

"  A  very  sonnd  opinion,  air,  is  Mr. 
Beeth!,**  said  the  man  of  law,  pemaiog 
the  paper.  "  He  is  certainly  quile  ia 
favour  of  yoar  construction  of  the 
danse,  Mr.  Esan.  Mr.  Lynxley,  may 
I  ask  yon  to  look  at  this  and  tell  me 
what  yon  think  ?" 

Mr.  Lynxley  took  the  case,  and, 
having  c*st  lui  eye  over  itt  said— 

"I  ihonld  not,  of  conrae,  presnEne 
to  pat  mv  opinion  in  competition  wilh 
Blr.  Beetle's,  nnder  any  circumstances; 
bat  I  con&ss  I  am  strongly  disposed 
to  think  he  i*  right.  I  nave  seen  a 
fjmilpi-  opinion  of  Mr,  Fcrker  upon 
the  same  point." 

"Very  good,"  said  Esau;  "lam 
qntte  contented  to  alnde  by  the  opinions 
of  the  legal  gentlemen  here  pre8ent,Mr. 
niicklebones,  and  I  trust  you  will  be 
goided  by  them,  too." 

Hr.  HucklebMies  was  about  to  reply, 
when  Bdr.  Lynxley  interrupted  him. 

"  Your  pardon,  my  dear  sir,  for  a 
Permit  me  now  to  explain 


e  here  at  what  he  very  properly 
calls  ui  tinMatonable  hour.  I  come 
on  behalf  of  my  cUent,  Mr.  Jacob 
Scrimble.  Maylrequest,  Mr.Huckle. 
bones,  tiuit  yoa  will  nave  the  goodness 
to  look  at  this  document." 

Hr.  Lynxley  placed  in  the  faands  of 
the  execntoT  a  paper  which  the  tatter 
read  first  h>  himself,  and  then  alond:^ 

"Thii  is  to  oertify  that  Mr.  Jacob 
BccimLk)  itf  ScdmbleloD,in  theCounty 


of  Somerset,  end  ffingdom  of  England, 

comes  now  before  me,  and  produces  a 
certain  paper  writing  which  ia  now 
proved  by  two  faithworlhy  witnesses 
nere  present  to  be  a  true  copy  of  the 
original  certificate  of  the  baptism  of 
the  said  Jacob  Scrimble,  deposited  ia 
the  parish  church  of  Scrimbleton- 
npon- the. Hill,  whereby  it  appears  that 
the  said  Jacob  ScHmbla  boa  now  at- 
tained his  full  ago  of  tweoty-one  yean. 
Given  under  my  hand  and  BEal  of  oEGce, 
this  first  day  of  January,  IBM,  at  one 
minute  past  twelve  o'clock,  p.m. 

■' Fnftd  ar  the  SiliiE,  PmA, 
'■  Preitnt, 

"  Dickon  Gbobb, 
"  Dobbin  Boublb. 

■•  BoUi  of  Srrlintilllini  on-Uia-BUI, 

Mr.  Hucklebones  laid  down  the  p^r 
and  stared  ailently  at  Mr.  Levi,  and 
Mr.  Levi  stared  at  Mr.  Lynxley.  Then 
everybody  stared  at  Eaau,  and  Esau 
stared  at  everybody.  At  length  Esau 
broke  the  silence,  and  exchumed  ve- 
hemently— 

"Tis  a  forgery,  an  imposability, 
and  OS  such  I  denounce  it." 

<■  My  good  sir,  'tis  neither  the  one 
nor  the  other,"  replied  Mr.  Lynxley, 
with  a  sort  of  triumphant  calmness. 
"  That  it  ia  not  a  forgery,  I  will  prove 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  gentlemen 
here  when  the  original  certificate  shall 
arrive  from  Paris  by  the  next  moil. 
Keither  is  itan  impossibility,  inasmuch 
as  I  received  it  not  ten  minutes  since 
at  the  Electric  Telegraph  Office." 

"  Well,  and  suppose  you  did,"  re. 
plied  Esau  ;  "  I  insist  the  document 
mast  have  been  ante-dated." 

"Ob,  don't  imagine  it," said  Mr. 
Lynxley,  with  the  aame  provoking 
calmness;  "Mr.  Jacob  has  managea 
matters  too  well  for  that.  You  will 
find  it  will  turn  out  accurate  to  the 
minnte." 

"  Gammon  1"  said  Esau.  "  Will 
you  tell  me  that  what  was  written  on 
the  Ist  of  January,  IB54,  in  Fans, 
could  reach  London  on  the  Slat  of 
December,  1853?" 

Ob,  dear,  yes,*'  said  Mr.  Lynxley, 
I'll  tell  you  how  'twas  all  arranged, 
for  I  bad  the  pleasure  of  lea  vingevery;- 
tbing  in  train  when  I  left  Paris  this 
morning.  You  are  all  aware,  gentle- 
men, tMt  there  u  a  difference  of  ten 
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miniitoa  between  Paris  snd  London 

"No!"  said  Mr.  Pinionwbeel,  em- 
IibatinsUy,  "9,  21",  m" 

"Oh,  botheTl"  said  Mr.  Linxley, 
impa^entl; ;  "  'tJB  all  the  ume  thing. 
Well,  when  the  clock  at  the  Tele, 
graph  Office  in  Fans  struck  tnutre 
on  the  night  ofthe  31st  of'Detxiinber — 
the  certihcate  waa  proved  before  the 
Prefect  or  the  Seine,  who  was  kind 
enough  to  attend  there  for  the  pur~ 
pose  —  the    qiessage   was    then    da- 

SaCchcd  on  the  instant — I  had  a  cab 
I  ready  at  the  Lothbury  office  of  the 
company,  and  received  the  despatch 
just  in  time  to  reach  this  beforo  twelve 

"  Well,  then,"  said  Esau,  "  even 
■oppose  so,  I  was  before  Jacob  with 
m^  proof.  Hit  certificate  ia  dated  one 
miDute  after  twelve.  I  made  mv 
proof  the    moment   after  the    clock 

"  Yes,"  said  Mr.  Lynxley,  "  Jacob's 
proof  was  then  complete.      Are  you 
quite  sure  you  did  not  lAku  two  mi- 
nutes in  taaking  yours?    But  he  must 
have  been  before  you,  for  I  had  the 
evid«)ce  of  it  in  my  pocket  licre  before 
you  produced  your  certificate." 
"  If  so,  tben,  Jacob  was  too  bood." 
"No ;  you  were  too  late." 
"  Jitcub  waan't  of  a^  at  the  time." 
"Not  if  he  were  in  London  i  but 
he  was  in  Puris." 

"  We  both  came  of  age  the  same 

"  Pardon  me~-Jacoh  went  to  Paris 
to  be  of  age  before  you." 

"  Fudee  1  Then,  at  that  rate,  if  I 
went  to  Jericho,  I  should  have  been  of 
age  before  him." 

"  Deddedly  j  but  you  didn't,  you 
know,   and  that  makes  all  the  diffe- 

£sau  was  fairly  driven  into  a  comer, 
and  didn't  know  what  further  to  say. 
Mr.  Lynxle^  turned  to  the  executor, 
and  his  adviser,  and  drawing  from  his 
pocketbook  a  paper,  he  read  as  fol- 

"  Gentlemen,  in  the  name  of  my 
client,  Mr.  Jacob  Scrimble,  I  now  de- 
mnnd  the  legacy  of  ^,000  dollars,  be- 
queathed by  the  will  of  Abraham 
Scrimble,  deceased,  to  which  he  claims 
to  be  entitled,  under  the  terms  of  the 
said  will ;  and  i  hereby  caution  you 
against  paying  the  said  tarn,  or  any 
portion  thereof,  to  any  other  person  or 


petsoni,  except  to  the  said  Jaoob 
Scrimble,  or  his  attorney,  lawfully  ao- 
thonsed  thereto." 

And  as  be  so  spoke,  Mr.  Lynzley 
handed  the  paper  to  Mr.  Huckleboues 
with  a  polila  bow. 

"Well,"  said  Mr.  Huckleboncs, 
"  I'm  blest  if  this  ain't  the  queerest 
business  I  ever  was  engaged  In  during 
aU  my  life.  That  Air.  Jacob  is  about 
the  most  go  -  ahead  fellow  in  all 
creation,  t  calculate.  He  has  gone  ft- 
head  of  old  Father  Time  himself,  and 
run  slick  iqto  the  new  year  before  him. 
What  am  I  to  do,  Mr.  Levi  ?" 

"  Upon  my  word,  my  dear  sir,"  said 
the  gentleman  appealed  to,  "  I  think 
the  only  safb  course  for  you  will  be  to 
retain  the  money,  and  let  the  partiel 
take  the  opinion  of  a  court  of  equity. 
'Tis  a  very  uioe  question )  ain't  it,  Mr. 
Lynxley." 

"  Oh,  very  nioe,  indeed,"  said  tba 
latter  gentleman,  rubbing  his  hands  to. 
gether  with  manifest  pleasure. 

"  I  am  under  the  guidance  of  my 
legal  adviser,"  said  Mr.  Huckleboncs, 
"and  must  decline  to  pay  any  of  the 
claimants,  whom  I  leave  to  their  legal 
remedies." 

"I'll  spend  the  last  shiUing  I  have 
in  the  world,"  said  E^au,  "rather 
than  suffi;r  myself  to  be  tricked  out  of 
my  rights  in  this  way." 

"  Tricked  I  iliA  you  eoy,  Mr.  Esau?" 
asked  Mr.  Lynxley,  with  very  peculiar 
einphuBiB.  "  Who  played  the  first 
trick,  sir?  Who  took  advantage  of  a 
needy  cousin's  poverty,  and  induced 
bim  to  leave  tiie  country,  upon  a  lo- 
leinn  promise  not  to  return  till  ailer  the 
expiration  of  the  year  that  is  just  past? 
And  what  did  yon  give  your  cousin 
Jucob,  sir  7  Why,  just  £50  in  hands, 
and  a  bond  for  £60  more,  to  be  paid 
upon  this  day,  provide'd  be  fulflUud  the 
conditions  you  imposed  upon  him. 
Well,  air,  he  has  fulfilled  the  conditions: 
he  is  still  in  Paris,  and  I  have  his  in- 
structions to  request  the  payment  of 
thij  bond  (and  he  exhibited  the  instru. 
ment  to  Eaau)  within  four-and-twenty 

"I'll  be  hanged  if  I  do,"  said  Esaii, 
in  a  rii[;e.  "  He  has  not  kept  the 
terms  of  the  agreemeoti  u  in  boDDur 
bound," 

"  Honour  V  said  Lynxleyt  with  a 
sneer.  "  Then,  nir,  I  shall  be  under 
the  disagreeable  necessity  of  taking 
iegai  steps  to  enforce  paytDeot.    Am 
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•o.  genUffioeD,  I  wiih  yon  all  a  good 
morning,  sndahappjnewyear."  And 
Mr.  LvDxley  boired  to  the  companj*! 
kod  retired. 

Gideon  Scrimble  now.caiiie  forward, 
andasid — 

"  Mr.  Hncklebooee,  I  b^  to  give 
yoa  notice  that  I  do  not  withcinir  my 
dum  to  the  legacy  of  my  late  wortby 
CotuiD  Abraham.  And  though  I  have 
■aid  little,  Ihavethougbt  all  Ibe mora; 
and  I  have  made  up  my  mind  to  be  at 
yon  as  well  ts  the  rest.  And  to  T  wish 
yon  a  good  morning,  and  a  happy  new 
rear.''  And  Gideon  retired  upon  the 
beela  of  Mr.  Lynzley. 

Then  Mr.  flucUcbones  and  Mr. 
Levi  arose,  and  the  Utter  took  the  va- 
rioos  paper*  which  had  been  laid  on 
the  taole,  and  folded  them  carefully 
up,  nnd  pnt  them  in  atin  box,  labelled 
"  Scrimble'*  Executon,"  and  locked 
the  box,  and  pnt  the  key  in  hia  pocket. 
And  then  he  and  Mr.  Hucklebonei  po- 
litely bowed  out  all  the  kin  Scrimble  i 
Bnd  aa  tbey  went  down  stairs,  Esau 
could  hear  the  execator  and  his  lawyer 


as  if  they  thought  the  whoTt 

tioa   iHie   of  the  Bnest  jokea   in   the 

But  it  wai  no  joke,  at  least  to  some 
of  the  parties.  Mr.  Lynitley  forth, 
with  soed  Esau  upon  the  bond  at  law, 
nnd  Esau  obtained  an  injunction  in 
equity  to  restrain  Jacob  from  levying 
Ibe  amount.  The  executor  very  short- 
ly after  went  back  to  Cincinnati,  bav. 
ing  arranged  tbe  private  affairt  that 
bronghtbiia  to  England.  Esau  forth- 
with instituted  a  suit  in  the  court* 
at  Cincinnati,  to  recover  the  legacy  of 
old  Abraham,  and  not  having  any  fa- 
vourable opinion  of  Yankee  jurispru. 
dence,  he  went  over  to  superintend 
the  warfare  personally.  Seeing  this, 
Jacob  took  alarm,  and  did  the  same. 
Gideon  would,  no  doubt,  have  fol- 
lowed tbent  both,  but  unfortunately 
he  was  struck  down  by  a  Gt  of  apo. 
pjexy  jnat  after  be  had  packed  up  all 
his  moveables.  They  put,  by  his  own 
denre,  "50"  upon  his  coffin-plate,  but 
h  i*  strongly  Busnected  that  be  was  at 
least  fivo  yean  older,  and  the  mistake 
can  only  be  accounted  for  upon  the 
soppositioQ  that  he  was  constantly  en- 
deavouring to  make  lee-way  against 
Time,  as  Sir.  Uucklebones  facetiously 
expretied  it,  in  the  hope  that  he  might 
albmaldy  get  back  to  ooe-and- twenty ; 


and  so  he  surelv  would,  and  in  a  very 
few  years,  at  the  rate  of  retrogression 
just  mentioned,  had  not  Death  stepped 
in  to  tbe  aid  of  outraged  Time,  and 
thus  marred  the  ingenious  sohemc,  as 
he  doe*  many  anolner,  and  will  do,  as 
lon^  as  there  is  a  schemer  in  the  world 
subject  to  the  laws  of  raortality.  The 
contest  wa*  thus  reduced  to  the  single 
point,  ED  strangely  raised  bt'tn-ecn 
£san  and  Jacob.  The  Uwyers  of  V.sa.\t 
were  confident  of  success.  The  law. 
yer*  of  Jacob  said  it  was  imposBible 
be  could  tail.  Mr.  Hucklebones'  law. 
yer  was  of  opinion  that  neither  Esau 
nor  Jacob  could  claim  the  legncy,  and 
that  it  fell  into  the  residue.  This  opi. 
nion  having  been  communicated  to  the 
Governor  and  Trustees  of  the  Cosmo- 
politan Ragged  College  of  Cincinnati, 
they  forthwith  gave  their  lawyer  in- 
■tructiona  to  intervene  in  the  suit,  and 
put  forward  their  claim,  and  so  he  did 
without  a  moment's  delay.  Thus  the 
great  suit  of  "  Scrtm&ie  v.  ScrimbU  " 
was  constructed.  It  went  on  merrily— 
■o  far  as  the  lawyers  were  concerned— 
and  acrimoniously,  ns  regarded  the  li- 
tigants; there  whs  plenty  of  ink-sbed. 
diii^,  and  plenty  of  dollar- shedding 
too  i  the  lawyer*  were  inceK«anily 
opening  tbeir  mouths  in  court ;  and 
the  clients  a*  frequently  obliged  to 
open  tbelr  purse*  out  of  court.  Ths 
counsel  for  Esau  contended  that  the 
question  of  priority  of  birth  was  purely 
a  question  of  fact.  The  counsel  for 
Jacob    conteniled    it    was   purely    a 

aueslion  of  law.  The  counsel  for 
le  Cincinnati  Elated  College  in. 
listed  it  waa  a  mixed  question  uf  law 
and  fact.  The  Court  decided  upon 
sending  an  issue  to  a  jury,  "Whether 
Esau,  the  plaint itfj  or  Jitcob,  the  de- 
fendant, first  attained  the  age  of  twen- 
ty-one years?"  The  jury  returned  a 
verdict,  "  That  Esau,  the  plain tilT,  and 
Jacob,  the  defendant,  attained  their 
age  oftwentv-ooe  years  at  the  same 
moment."  'rhcreupon  the  Cindnnati 
Kagged  College  claimed  the  judgment 
of  the  Court  in  their  favour,  and  the 


gave   judgment    accordingly, 
this  judgment  tbe  plaintili' ap- 
pealed, and  tbe  cajise  was  transferred 


From  t: 


to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Appeal  a 
Washington.  How  it  has  fared  there 
has  not  as  yet  been  announced  to  the 
rest  of  the  kin  Scrimble  resitling  in 
Somersetshire.  Each  party  reports 
with  great  confidence  a*  to  hi*  own 
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profpect  of  uttin>at«  guccese ;  and,  in  out   ^oing   to    luggerheadj   upon   the 

fact,  ihe   mutter   hos   causoU   a   very  qtiestion.     On   one   point    alone    are 

pretty  schism  •mongft  the  Scrtmbleti,  both    Esauit«B     and    Jacobiteg    fully 

one   party   riLnging    themselves    n-ith  ajrreed — namely,  that  whichever  of  the 

Esau,  and  the  other  with  Jncob  ;  the  litigant*  shall  succeed,  be  will  not  ba 

consequence  of  which  is,  that  the  fii-  a  dollar  the  better  of  the  legacy  of  old 

mily  never  lueat  at  the  usual  festival  Abraham   Scrimble,  of  Cinciooati,  ia 

gatherings  of  Christmas  or  Easter  wiib-  the  Slate  of  Ohio,  in  America. 

"  Well,  what  Oo  yon  think  of  niy  slory,  Mr.  Poplar  ?  Are  yon  di^waed  to 
treat  with  me  for  the  copyright  ?     I'm  open  to  an  offer." 

«  Why,  as  to  tUo  story,  1  don't  mean  to  say  it  ian't  a  good  story  mongli ;  but 
you  see,  O  iliviiie  bifroiis — you  see — ahem  I " 

"Ob,  yes,  I  see  ver^  well  wilb  half  an  eye,  without  u£ns  tbc  four  in  my 
heads,"  said  Jnnus,  with  the  air  of  an  offended  author.  "Xou  are  not  will- 
ing to  come  down  handsomely,  Mr.  Editor ;  that's  as  plun  us  the  noses  on  my 

I  didn't  just  say  that.    I  should  like  to  have  time  to  consider  your 


prgpoaaL' 


If  you  would  have  nu  to  oonsider  bis  proposal,"  cried  the  little  mower  from 
the  mantelpiece,  "you'll  have  nothing  to  say  to  it.  'Tii  all  a  hambng,  and 
juat  intended  to  turn  me  into  ridicule,  and  make  little  of  me.  You  ought  to  be 
aahamed  of  yourself,  ao  you  ought,  you  double-faced  fellow.  Yon  don't  know 
how  to  !«>/>  lime,  and  won't  know  my  value  till  you  loae  me." 

"  I'll  show  you,''  cried  Jauiu  in  a  rage,  "  that  I  know  how  to  i«ep  time,  ayt 
and  to  btat  time,  too,  as  wtill  as  a  conductor  at  an  opera. " 

And  the  god  lifted  his  staff  menacinEly  at  him.  The  little  mower  made 
n  desperate  effort  to  ruib  away,  but  he  only  moved  backward  and  forward. 

"  The  day's  your  own,"  aaid  I,  "  0  Janus ;  you're  up  to  Time,  and  no  mta- 
take — you've  routed  tile  enemy — TrmpMi  fvgU  I" 

The  doubled-faced  burst  out  iiito  a  lil  of  laushter. 

"  Now,  by  two.headed  Janus,  I  swear,  as  Will  Shakspeare  says,  that's  good. 
You  pun  like  an  archbishop." 

The  laugh  grew  louder  and  louder — a  clear  ringing  laugh,  that  went  floating 
through  the  room  in  a  peal  most  sweet  and  musical.  Like  a  pleasant  clang  (^ 
bells,  that  laugh  fell  upon  ray  ear.  I  started  up  in  my  choir  and  listened, 
^was  the  bells  of  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral  rio^s  in  (ha  new  year  with  their 
jubilant  pealings.  I  rubbed  my  eyes  and  lookea  around  ma.  The  fire  waa 
■inking  loi*  in  the  grate.  I  was  getliug  rather  cold  and  adff.  I  glanoed  «A 
the  taa  clock  oo  the  mantelpiece,  and  to  Ihe  little  maa.  He  bad  stopped  bia 
mowing,  and  stood  still.  The  troth  broke  upon  me—  I  had  fitUen  aileep,  aad 
the  clock  bad  mil  down  just  at  midnight. 
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A  SBAur,  clear,  coli),  ringing  day,  in 
ancieiit,  fi«eiing  January  i  the  air  full 
of  knife-liladeai  the  vind  blonlne  Li- 
llputiui  chiecU  ;  the  earth  iron-black, 
and  bound  up  like  a  niUer's  beart ; 
tbe  meadowa  tfaiiilf  powdered  with 
boar-froci,  *hicb  sparklea  in  tbe  cold 
ran,  like  teara  tbroogh  ibo  veil  of  a 
bride ;  tbe  road  stone-hard  as  granite 

seamed  and    indurated   into  erey 

ridgea  of  mud,  itiff  and  ifaarp  like 
fte3.  and  doited  with  blue  Mlebes  of 
glas^  ice,  where  poola  bad  been  ;  tbe 
ikj  of  m  iuteiue  indigo,  profbundly 
purple ;  and  tbe  lai^  round  sun,  when 
noon  departa,  arraying  bimBelf  inccim- 
lon  and  sables,  &3  ne  cowers  along  tbe 
lower  horizon,  Uke  a  monarch  pre- 
pared to  abdicate ;  while  host*  of  red 
and  lullen  T^Mors  frown  up  from  be. 
Death,  like  disaffected  subjects  await- 
ing bia  ilownCall.  Tbe  akv  is  changed 
and  dianging ;  for  now,  slowlf  sailing 
np  the  nortbemJieavena,  comes  a  huge 
wliite  dond — a  ft^ightcd  air-argosy  of 
■now,  with  ice-di^onda,  hail-pearls, 
oyatal  gems,  and  Irost-atara,  from 
the  ecld  north  seas,  nitb  vast  out- 
atretf^ing  aaiU  ed^ed  with  leaden- 
coloured  fringes  which  sweep  the  ze- 
nith, and  obscure  the  dome  of  blue. 
Bark!  a  clarion  voice  rings  out  upon 
the  freezing  ajrj  it  eoroea  from  tbe 
Spirit  of  tte  stormj  whose  flying  my. 
tutda  of  snow-flakea  ore  about  to  in. 


TSdo  this  winter  world  of  oura,  and 
sow  the  fields  with  sJlTcry  stare  ■  mora 
thickly  than  the  milkywny  of  heaven. 
"  Go,"  cried  tbe  voice,  "deiccnd  and 
vidl  tbe  earth,  enrich  and  fertilise  it ; 
be  its  light  ai)d  its  brightness  in  the 
darkners  and  gloom  of  winter ;  let  tbe 

farnicnts  of  your  beauty  invest  its 
eformity,  and  shield  it  from  the 
deatb-nang  of  its  own  cold ;  for  all  is 
of  God,  the  great  Hrat  Cause,  and  all 
is  for  sood.  Amidst  the  babita^ou 
of  man  Tall  thick  and  soft;  observe  his 
griefs,  and  joys — a  varied  scene— and 
minister  to  each,  for  therefore  are  you 
sent ;  for  all  is  of  God,  and  for  ^ood. 
Lo,  thus  I  loose  yoD  from  your  prison- 
house,  and  cast  yon  free."  Then  came 
a  shock  of  sounding  wind,  like  the 
shattering  of  a  far  iceberg,  and  the 
anow-storm  had  begim,  Tlakea  here, 
flakes  there — darting,  shooting,  slant- 
ing, falling,  sailing,  mabing  down  to- 
gether; yet  all  so  spirit-like,  so  soft, 
ao  fairy-shaped  —  lighter  than  the  bo- 
som plumage  of  the  swan,  fairer  than 
ivory,  purer  than  silver,  more  dazxlinz 
than  liljes,  they  sweep,  and  fall,  and 
^>read  along  the  earth  —  Nature's 
great  snow-web,  woven  in  the  icy 
cloud.looms  of  heaven,  and  white  and 
gliateuing  like  the  glory  garments  of 
Uieir  incarnate  Creator,  tucii  ai  do 
fuller  on  earth  can  white  them. 


vmaiM  BOOM. 


Thx  Student  sat  reclining  in  bia  quaint 
old  library,  half-buried,  seemingly,  ia 
meditation,  bat  actually  and  bodily  in 
the  leath'or  and  mahogany  of  "  a  too 
easy  chair."  Around  nim.battalioned 
on  abelvee  of  walnut-wood,  like  rowa 
of  riflemen,  or  Black  Bmnswiclierii,  or 
a(t£r,  old-fashioDed  yeomanry,  stood  his 


beloved  books->fHenda  of  Ilia  Boul,  from 
whom  be  had  never  swerved,  and  who 
had  never  quarrelled  with  him — whose 
ailent  commuoion  was  as  dear  to  him 
K3  his  daily  bread,  and  who,  every 
mom,  ^d  noon,  and  dewy  evo,  as  of 
old  the  birds  sustained  the  prophet  by 
tbe  brook,  brought  to  bis  mind  aweet 


vrj  Slrtrte  Id  tbiir  dsndty,  and  display  Inimttabls  vtriclla  of  the 
moat  boulifiil  ferm*.  Thnogh  a  microncope  (bey  pnaent  (Lb  ippwrauce  of  stcllifbnn,  or 
bcxagooal  crystal*,  lomctiiBca  of  a  itu  at  ilz  ni-i,  fonned  ot  prianu,  united  at  anglea  of 
Bxty  d^nes,  from  vbich  otber  prisma  ibaotat  sunllar  asglea^  giving  the  whole  the  apptar- 
anoii  «f  exqaliita  beauty  and  great  rqnlaiity." — Cfi^tpadia  i^ScUiic*. 
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food,  and  ture  intelligonce  from  all 
the  wida  universB  of  God — "  gUd  IJd- 
ings"  from  the  courts  of  huATen  — 
mulljfarioua  lore  trom  earth  and  the 
iahabitera  thereof  j  and  thin^  old  And 

woaders  of  modern  invention,  from  tiie 
kingdom  of  art  and  nature.  Before 
him  in  the  grato  blazed  and  crackled 
a  Christinailog  of  red  nine,  the  young 
■paries  dancing  and  driving  up  the 
cnimney,  m  if  glad  to  escape  and  get 
out  into  tlio  world  and  o[wn  air  from 
the  thraldom  of  the  ancient  tree,  in 
whose  wooden  bowels  tbey  had  mani- 
festly been  confined  before  tboy  were 

Within  him  was  vacnity,  for  the 
man  was  weary  ;  he  had  been  fighting 
tho  wind  of  a  fVeesing  January  day, 
daring  a  long  ramble,  and  battling, 
too,  with  the  winter  and  rough  weather 
of  some  cold  and  ungradous  nature! 
'which  had  blown  somewhat  too  keenly 
across  the  delicate  path  of  his  own 
kind  and  eensitire  spirit ;  and  so  he 
was  glad  and  happy  to  get  back  to  the 
■nuggcrT-  of  his  warm  studv,  and  the 
companionriiip  of  the  fire-Iignt,  and  the 
dancing  shadows  coquetting  and  gam- 
bolling alone  the  frants  and  faces  of 
the  deuiure  books,  and  the  embracing 
arms  of  his  trnsty  chur^  and  the  liat- 
Icssness  and  oblivion  of  mind,  which 
is  repose  for  brain  and  bosooi)  and 
into  which  ho  was  now  being  gradually 
absorbed. 

And  so  ft  came  to  pass  that  as  he 
lay  still  and  ^uiet,  suddenly  there 
came  agnlnst  his  window-pane  a  rush 
of  some  light  and  feathery  body,  as  if 
a  flight  of  soil  insects  wtre  Ailing  from 
heaven  in  the  dark.  It  was  the  snow 
ladybirds  of  the  north,  who  had  de- 
scended fi'om  their  cloud  (o  pay  tbeir 
new-year's  viait,  and  on  white  and 
woolly  wings  were  now  careering  round 
the  house,  and  falling  thick  and  soft 
over  the  garden  walk  and  npon  the 
glass  and  ledges  of  the  study  window, 
and  running  down  the  panes.  Xbe 
student  saw  them  plainly  by  the  red 
flicker  of  his  fire-Iignt ;  and  the  efiect 


was  soothing,  yet  quicketuDgi  too,  for 
the  ught  and  sound  of  these  falling 
snow-flakes  awakened  a  boat  of  sleep- 
ing associations  —  old  memories,  some 
01  which  when  they  paseed  before  him 
made  him  smile,  and  a  few  deep  clo- 
seted pictures  of  price,  faded  by  time, 
yet  all  the  more  dear,  whose  coluora 
came  best  ont  when  sprinkled  over 
with  the  water-drops  that  break  Irom 
the  heart  to  the  eyes. 

His  mind  travelled  npward,  for  the 
season  was  holy,  nod  the  student  feared 
God.  The  Christmas  hymns  were 
scarce  out  of  his  ear,  and  the  music  of 
the  leaping,  clanging,  steeple-bells, 
which  had  been  ringiog-in  the  day  on 
which  OUT  Lord  was  bom  was  etiO 
pealing  through  his  memory;  and  the 
student  thought  how  He  who  was  to 
bleas  theuniTerse  with  eternal  summer 
came  down  to  earth  in  darkest  winter, 
and  then,  as  the  muffled  fall  of  the 
snow,  driveo  by  the  wind,  continually 
beat  upon  the  window-pane,  it  influ- 
enced and  mingled  with  his  imagine. 
tion ;  and  as  his  mind  travened  into 
k  contemplation  of  the  great  mystery 
of  the  season,  he  thought  bow  thfl 
life,  and  death,  and  sorrows  of  Hor 
who  was  sent,  were  symbolised  in  a 
measure  by  these  snow-flakes,  so  pnra 
and  perishable,  adorning  earth  in  their 
bright  lowliness  for  a  season,  and  Uien 
exhaled  to  heaven. 

The  student's  mind  then  turned,  and 
travelled  along  the  path  of  other  days  ; 
yet  still  the  snow-flakes,  rnathng  and 
beating  against  his  window,  uncon- 
Boioutjly  guTO  a  tone  to  his  reveries, 
and  limited  their  wanderings  ;  and 
S[radually,  aa  his  thoughts  darkened 
into  a  twilight  of  nnconaciouaneas  of 
outward  things,  the  full  moon  of  fancy 
rose  behind  the  hilb  of  poet  life,  and 
"  the  stars  of  memory  came  e  ' 


A  coKPLBTX  end  hi^ly-finishad  rural  ground,  their  maarive  and  distorted 

landscape   smiling  in   the   short-lived  arms  ^ittaat  touching  the  ground,  ai 

sunshine  of  a  cltmr  winter  day  ;  vast  overpowered  by  their  own  weight  and 

umbrageous  oaks,  wrinkled  and  scarred  age,   and  looking  like  the  spreading 

by  sioim  aud  time,  occupy  the  fore-  anilers  of  a  herdof  giantelksbrowsing 
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on  Mmo  pnnueral  p1«in.  On  tbe  left 
a  irooden  ipire,  Eprmgiag  from  ui  an- 
cient  dmndi-tower,  orertopatbe  Ircea; 
there  are  handrcdi  of  crows  fifing 
rooiid  it —  nature's  black  musicians— . 
eiecntiog  bau  glees  and  iiutkj  madri. 
gals  in  hoarse  Declaim,  as  if  challenging 
ia  ckwing  chorus  a  ruaponatve  outburtt 
from  tbe  chimes  which  sleep  in  their 
belfry  tower.  On  tba  right,  in  the 
centre  of  a  green  clearanoe,  is  a  beau- 
tiful old  i»r«ooagts  coated  up  to  the 
roof  with  clematia.  jessamine,  and  ivy, 
with  dtiep  OTeilappmg  slate  eaves,  cor- 
nered  with  oak  abutments.  On  the 
little  dosB-ihaven  lawn  stands  manj  a 
green  and  flowering  shrub,  which,  IJce 
the  true  heart  of  friendship,  has  4 
blosaom  nad  a  bright  leaf  for  a  wintrj 
day.  There  is  Uie  pynManthiis,  or 
fiery  thorn,  with  its  clusters  of  splendid 
scariet  berries ;  and  the  modest  laurel, 
mid  and  clanical ;  and  tbo  graceful 
lanrialjnua,  wiA  iU  dark  blue  fruit 
springing  from  th«  stem  which  before 
had  glowed  with  blossoms,  purple  red, 
and  while ;  and  the  bay,  with  the  aro. 
ma  on  it*  leaies ;  and  the  JnimitHbla 
luaarianl,  warm  green  of  the  loveliest 
arbotos,  tbe  type  and  symbol  of  angelic 
[Hty — for  the  coldest  and  bleakest  rock 
thai  abuta  on  the  water*  of  KJUamcr 
i«  not  too  bare  or  desolate  for  this  ndi 
and  el^ant  shrub  to  grow  from  and 
OTenhadow,  inserting  its  soft  root* 
into  tbe  rock's  hard  fissures,  like 
ner^  comforting  the  riven  heart  of 
eaie ;  and  the  gentle  acacia,  whose 
branch  wai  twisted  round  our  Lord's 
bead,  and  made  tbe  acanthine  crown 
which  bit  into  his  august  temples.  The 
holly,  too,  was  there,  bright  with  green 
and  gold,  togerher  with  the  lustreless 
yew,  Uke  Hope  standing  side  by  side 
with  sorrow.  Ob  one  side  of  the  bouse 
IS  a  garden. door  swinging  on  easy 
binges,  oat  of  whidi  now  issues  a  little 
child  about  four  jem  old,  dresaed  ai 
for  a  walk.  She  a  very  beautiful; 
ber  Une  and  large  eyes  sparkle  with 
purpose  ondgood-humour;  hermasiei 
of  silky  brown  hair  fall  off  from  her 
sweet  and  thoughtful  face;  her  mo- 
tions are  marked  with  gracefulness  and 
earnestness,  as,  with  bead  erect  and  a 
grave  smile  upon  her  lips,  she  passed 
along  the  avenue,  crossed  a  low  stile, 
and,  turning  abruptly  down  a  long 
lane  flanked  with  green  banks,  disap- 
peared in  the  distance,  just  as  a  heavy 
Dot  very  short  shawer  of  snow  had  be- 
gntoUL 
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Apparently  (he  little  one  wu  not 
tnisscd  for  a  considerable  time,  as  do- 
tiling  occurred  to  break  the  still  life  of 
the  wintry  scene  without,  till  suddenly 
the  ball-doorwas  thiownopen,  and  thfl 
whole  family  issued  from  its  portals  in 
a  state  of  utmost  alarm  and  confusion. 

They soughtfor  the  child  everywherej 
"  they  sought  her  east,  they  sought 
ber  west,"  but  she  was  not  to  be  found. 
There  was  a  large  overshadowed  pond 
adjoining  the  meadow  which  skirted 
tbe  lane  1  spoke  of;  here  the  child  had 
ofk  resorted  with  her  nurse  to  see  tbq 
cattle  stand  in  tho  cool  water  on  the  hot 
summer  afternoons ;  but  now  the  pond 
was  one  solid  plate  of  frost  iron,  and 
she  wa*  not  there — she  was  not  there. 

There  was  an  old  mill,  with  its  rapid 
race  and  thundering  reverberations 
from  tbe  grind ing-lufts,  and  whiie- 
GiixA  men  passing  in  and  oat ;  and 
thither  the  child  lud  loved  to  wander 
with  her  parents,  and  gaze  at  the  huge, 
and  dripping,  and  revolving  wheel 
while  sparkling  in  the  sun,  and  mount- 
ing and  descending  like  the  alterna- 
tions of  hope  and  despair  in  the  human 
bcart.  But  the  wheel  was  still  and  rao. 
tionless  now,  and  poddle-axes,  spoke, 
and  felly  all  stilTuned  to  the  ice-death, 
and  armed  with  a  thousand  frost-dag- 
gen  ;  and  iho  wasnot  there — she  was 

There  was  an  ancient  poplar.tree  at 
the  end  of  tbe  lane,  standing  in  the 
middle  of  the  road.  It  was  all  shat- 
tered by  time,  and  fast  decaying  and 
had  its  legend,  which  made  it  to  ba 
prised  ;  and  there  was  a  green  mouud 
round  it,  where  travellers  sat  down,  a 
kind  of  sylvan  "restandbe  thankruli" 
and  here  the  child  would  delight  to 
coroe  togatber  wild  violets  on  tbe  bank 
in  summer ;  but  now  the  place  knew 
her  not,  for  she  was  not  there  —  she 
was  not  there.  And  so,  when  tbe 
family  had  wandered  despairingly 
throt^  tbe  meadows,  and  up  the  lane, 
rushing  here  and  there,  and  calling 
her  name  distractedly  amidst  the  an- 
dent,  deaf,  unheeding  oaks,  tbcy  came 
back,  and  kept  their  mournful  tiyste 
under  this  old  poplar,  whose  few  leaves, 
all  wan  and  withering,  seemed  on  their 
flczila  steins  to  keep  up  a  contiuoal 
shaking  and  mysterious  trembling,  as 
if  indicating  to  those  who  now  stood 
beneath,  the  very  palsy  and  decrepitude 
of  despair. 

Bat  a  faithful  servant  now  runs  np 
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a  road  not  yet  explored ;  and  ju9t  near 
the  spot  where  tho  hesTv  snow- shower 
had  commenced  to  fall,  the  faithful 
flakes — lurelf  they  had  been  hearen'a 
chroniclers — had  pretcrved  the  foot- 
prints of  th«  wanderer;  and  the  eager 
family  now  follow  on,  tracking  them 
till  thcyitop  at  the  sniall  wicker  road- 
aide  gate  which  leads  op  to  the  old 
chnrcE ;  and  along  that  path  the  little 
foot-prints  had  tornsd,  and  were  trace- 
able uptotbeTCTydoor.and  there  stopt. 

She  bad  gone  straight  from  her  own 
home,  without  any  deviation,  to  the 
church. 

The  church  was  unimnghably  old, 
and  always  dark  from  thick  ancient 
yew-trees  which  grew  round  it,  and 
which  were  aaid  to  have  bncn  planted 
by  an  Irish  king  three  hondred  years 
UTOi  and  tbe  people  loved  this  church, 
an  damp  and  dim  as  it  was,  for  many 
of  those  tbcy  loved  were  buried  in  the 
raalts  beneath  its  chsncel. 

But  our  Perdita  !  wbst  brought  her 
here,  and  teat  she  here?  They  had 
found  the  door  fast  locked  -,  and  while 
one  ran  forthe  sexton,  the  distressed  ps. 
rents  were  comforted  by  the  nurse  now 
remembering  Ihnt  the  child  bad  n.11  the 
tnoriiin^  been  talking  of  acertuin  bunch 
of  Christmas  holly  and  ivy  which  an 
old  peasant  had  prpsented  her  with  in 
the  church  the  previous  day,  and  which 
she  called  her  flowers,  and  which  she 
had  dropped  in  the  bustle  of  the  break- 
ing up  of  the  congregation. 

And  OB  they  waited  the  arrival  of 
tbc  keys,  there  came  a  sudden  show- 
er, B  rush  of  Miow-flakes  round  the 
church,  beating  at  the  door  and  win- 
dows, as  if  for  admittance,  and  dip- 
ping and  driving  round  the  tower,  and 
swooping  at  the  old  beltry,  as  if  half 
in  anger,  and  lodging  in  the  deep  ivy, 
and  spreading  white  tablecloths  on 
the  flat  tumb-stoncs,  and  sorting  and 
curvetting  round  the  ancient  yews, 
like  bright  maidenhood  making  mirth 
of  age,  and  gradually  filling  up  and 
effacing  all  footprints  on  the  church 
path,  so  that  an  hour's  more  delay,  and 
m  vain  the  faithful  and  true  snow. 
flakes  had  kept  their  indented  record 
of  the  little  one'a wandering  feet. 

Here  comes  liruton,  the  sexton,  an 
ancient  servitor  puffing  like  a  gram- 
pus i  very  frosly  in  the  fingem,  like 
"Hob  the  shepherds'*  his  "old  feet 
stumbling  amidst  graves,"  like  Friar 


John;"  the  keys  of  the  church,  like 
the  picture  of  St.  Peter,  in  his  right 
hand ;  while  in  his  lefl  he  brandishes 
a  lantern,  like  Guy  Faux  in  the  gun- 
powder vaults,  or  Diogenes  at  Corinth 
m  search  of  an  honest  man.  He  had 
been  in  the  church  all  the  morning, 
"  rcgnlating''  it — had  left  the  door  open 
when  he  went  to  his  dinner,  but  oa 
seeing  the  first  short  snow-shower  be- 
gin to  fall,  had  sent  his  boy  to  lock  it. 

Hera  is  hope  enlarging  almost  to 
certainty.  The  child  is  in  the  chnrch, 
no  doubt,  and  eagerly  they  press  into 
the  porch,  as  the  old  man  casta  the 
heavy  door  back  on  its  grating  hinges. 
They  hurry  up  the  aiile,  they  call  the 
lost  one,  they  run  here  and  there,  thc^ 
pause  and  listen,  but  "there  was  nei. 
ther  voice,  nor  sound,  nor  any  that  re- 
garded," save  the  dull  rustlfng  of  the 
snon-flaVes  at  tbe  window,  tapping 
and  crowding  up  the  panes,  and  look- 
ing in  to  see  the  Enfant  Trouvee,  but 
a!ru  I  it  was  not  so.  No  cluld  was  to 
be  foQnd  —  not  in  the  aisle,  nor  chan- 
cel, nor  vestry,  nor  desk,  nor  among 
the  seata,  is  she  to  be  seen.  And  where 
is  she?  Is  this  hope  to  be  crushed 
out,  too,  oh  God? — and  the  fierce  night 
gathering  wild  and  black,  and  the 
snow-flakes  falling  by  thousands,  and 
a  sudden  ra^ng  storm-gust,  shaking 
the  old  chiircb,  and  whistling  througE 
its  grey  tower,  and  sobbing  and  moan- 
ing amidst  the  blackened  rafters  and 
ginlers  which  span  its  roof. 

Ob,  what  a  world  of  anguish,  com. 
pressed  into  those  few  minutes  of  tor. 
turing  suspense ;  and  oh,  what  a  vo- 
lume of  intense  prayer  went  up  from 
snflering  hearts  to  the  Father  of  Mer. 
eies  in  that  house  where  prayer  was 
wont  to  be  made,  and  .Hu  presence, 
who  answcra  in  the  day  of  distress, 
promised  j  and  as  the  diij^light  diet 
away,  the  old  sexton  lights  his  lantern. 

HarkI  ashout  fh>m  a  distant  corner, 
and  obi  entrancing  joy  t  tbe  little  one 
is  found  in  an  obscure  pew,  out  of 
which  she  had  received  "her  flowers:" 
she  is  discovered  sitting  on  a  hassock, 
in  a  profound  and  happy  sleep,  quite 
warm,  and  full  of  life;  her  ctieeK  re- 
clining on  the  cushioned  seat  above,  a 
smile  on  her  ported  lips,  and  a  wither- 
ed bunch  of  nully  and  ivy  clasped  in 
her  tiny  hand.  When  the  first  burst  of 
weeping  joy  was  over — fiirhere  "joy 
was  too  modest  to  show  itself  without 
a  badge  of  bitterness  "  —they  did  not 
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vake  the  child  i  but  all  kneeling  down, 
tbey  half  encircled  tbe  ileeping  iiuio> 
cent,  tbe  mother  being  next  her,  and 
tbe  old  Kzton  leaniDs  over  from  tbe 
■djoining  pew,  with  Uie  large  dropg 
xunaiDf  down  his  check,  and  tbe  light 
from  hia  laalern  faJIing  on  the  face  of 
llie  sleeper.  Then  l£e  fiither,  in  a 
low  and  subdued  Toice,  and  not  wilh. 
oat  ton,  and  beating  heart*  —  which 
oat  of  bappx  depths  could  only  sob 
■men— prsTcd  to  him  who,  "as  at  tbis 
time,  ckme  to  visit  us  iu  srest  hunii. 
lit/,"  and  thanked  bicu  that  tbe  lost 
Taa  foond  i  and  that  as  he  bad  now 
MTed  her  from  perishing  hy  snow,  and 
night,  and  hunger,  and  cold,  so  be 
would  keep  her  through  greater  life- 
perils  to  come,  uid  finally  make  her 
hif  owa  in  glory. 

As  th^  arose  from  their  knees,  the 
child  waked  up,  t«o  ;  and  when  slie 
nw  tltem,  she  sniiled,  but  betrayed  no 
further  emotion.  Her  mother  then 
eajrerlj  questioned  her  why  she  bad 
left  the  garden,  where  (he  bad  been 
playing  and  wandered  so  iar  alone  ? 
oat  she  merely  glanced  down  at  whnt 
her  ba)idcontaioed,andsaid,  "Icame 
to  get  my  flowers. "  It  wss  a  strange 
n^t  how,  amidst  all  that  weeping,  re. 
joicsng,  bappr,  excited  party,  the  child 
aloae  was  calm,  and  grave,  and  unper- 
ttubed.  She  could  give  no  account  of 
why  ahe  had  dona  this  thing.  She 
seemed  not  to  understand  the  agony 
her  absence  bad  produced;  nor  did 
her  mind  at  all  go  into  tho  conse- 
quence* of  her  Bight.  She  appeared 
to  have  but  the  one  simple  idea,  and 
the  one  simple,  gravt^,  and  diildlike 
answer  to  a  hundred  questions  —  "I 
came  to  get  my  flowers." 

And  now  tbestorm-gust  bad  drlJled 
offtotbeaouthward;  aud,  careering  in 
her  silrer  car,  tbe  white  winter  mciOD 
rode  brif^tJy  np  the  deep  puiple  dome 
of  skr ;  a  liundred  li^t  cIoDds  fly 
over  Mr  face,  but  In  a  moment  they 
are  gone,  and  she  pursues  her  course 
with  imuupoired  bnlUancy. 


The  party  leave  the  church,  and 
their  feet  are  crunching  in  the  soft 
snow,  at  ihey  rctrack  their  homeward 
path.  The  child  is  in  her  father's  bo- 
som, looking  up  at  the  flying  moon 
with  cmioufl  eye,  A*r  hand  tlilf  clutch- 
ing Ihe  htmch  of  holly  and  icy.  And 
on  every  branch  of  ferny  yew,  or 
fan -like  fii',  or  droopins,  denuded 
larch,  or  red-leaved  bcecb,  or  rugged 
thorn,  or  expanded  elm,  or  regal  oak, 
or  queenly   ash ;  on   tho  smooth  Ice- 

flato  of  the  cattle-pond  t  on  the  tall, 
lack  wheel  of  the  old  mill  nmidst  a 
thousand  congelations,  and  crowning 


till  it  looked  quite  gay  and  hy- 
meneal ;  and  on  the  top  of  all  the  mea- 
dow ditches,  and  on  tie  broad  flags  of 
tbe  stile,  and  on  tbe  piers  of  the  gate, 
and  on  every  slirub  in  the  lawn,  lay 
the  bright  BNow-FLAKEB  in  myriads,  re- 
posing Eoflly  in  the  frosty  moonlight, 
to  watch  tbe  return  of  tbe  happy  fa. 
mily,  with  tbe  child  nestled  warmly  in 
her  &(hur's  boson),  and  to  listen  to  her 
answer,  still  calm,  and  earnest,  and 
grave,  to  tbe  ott-repeated  Inquiry^"! 
came  to  get  my  flowers,'' 

The  student  moves  uneasily  in  his 
chair  I  something  external  and  tho- 
roughly material  bad  broken  through 
the  nutwork  of  bis  pictured  medita- 
tious  ;  he  opes  bis  eyes,  and  lo  1  tbere  Is 
Theresa,  bia  ancient  maid,  replenish- 
ing bis  6re,  flinging  another  huge  bil- 
let— "  Ligna  taper  foco  large  repontn*" 
(though  she  never  had  read  Uornce) — 
iuto  tbe  grate,  in  place  of  the  fornier, 
now  burnt  out ;  and  in  the  midat  of 
the  popular  indignation  of  fiery  siiarks 
and  fallbg  cinden,  caused  by  this  in- 
trusion, tbo  student,  faintly  smiling, 
shuts  bis  cyea.  and,  listening  to  the 
mufilcd  fall  of  the  felt-sbod  snow-flake* 
against  his  window-pane,  goes  back  in 
&ncy,  and  has  agam  before  bis  mind, 
clear  pictured— 


A»  uynxrxsvx  on  xas  dek. 

k.  UMa  ridge  <^  low  hill,  and  reedy  blue  Irish  sea.    These  grassy  uplands 

down,  and  sandy  common,  interspersed  are  dotted  here  and  there  with  wild, 

miL  coTD-fields  and  riieep-walks,  where  ont-of-the-way   farm-houses,   built  of 

soUtarytweexesblow  and  cattle  browse;  tbe  red  sandstone  of  the  country,  or 

in  fact,  it  is  the  finis,  or  tail,  of  rich  and  of  grey  flag,  seamed  and  dultoed  with 

lovely  Cheshire,  mnninz  down  here  to  black  beams  of  dmber,   many  of  them 

dip  iiapoiot  in  tho  sparkle  of  the  deep  having   old-fashioned  granges  behind 
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tliem,  and  ponils  od  whoie  centre 
ducks  awim,  and  by  whose  side  hens 
fidget.  FootpfkUutrBvenetheaedonn*, 
ana  are  wen  ranning  through  the  yd- 
low  and  itubbly  corn-fields  nbich  ad- 
Join  then  andeat  homeateads,  a  right 
of  paasago  never  denied  to  the  pedes- 
trian from  Iddc;  usage. 

Along  one  of  these  ascending  pstha 
k  joung  man  ii  now  advancing ;  bo  le 
breasting  the  hill  quickly  and  actively. 
He  is  young,  jpaceful,  and  singularly 
preposMnsing  in  face  and  farm ;  a 
6loak  depends  in  a  itrap  Ifoni  hi* 
■onlden.  Hla  name  is  fVank  Tre- 
Tallyu,  and  he  has  Just  croaaed  over 
from  Liverpool,  where  he  had  been  to 
visit  an  invalided  ctiusin  lately  arrived 
at  that  port  on  sick  leave  from  his  re- 
giment at  Malta.  When  he  has  at- 
tained the  crown  of  the  hill  he  pauses 
to  look  back.  Behind  him  is  the 
fkr-&n)ed  Mersey,  with  ita  everlast- 
ing puffing,  panting,  red-chimneyed 
Steamerllnni,  darting  to  and  fro  across 
the  river,  like  many-coloured  water- 
birda  swimming  to  and  from  their 
nests;  and  here  are  niocved  a  hun- 
dred merchantmen  of  diverao  tonnage 
and  deatination  i — huge  argosies  from 
yellow  Cathay,  with  bales  of  crape  and 
cheats  of  balmy  sichee;*  and  spice 
and  sugar- freighted  barks  from  the 
bnming  occidental  seas ;  and  oily, 
tub.Iike  Greenland  whalers,  with  iion~ 
strong  bulkheads,  and  bristling  har. 
poons  on  the  deck,  bound  togethot 
tike  the  old  Roman  fasces ;  and  spank- 
ing, nkish  Yankee  liners,  with  trim 
rig  and  taper  spars,  from  old  Vlrginny 
or  the  broad  Hudson;  and  Urge hullis 
riding  high  in  tbe  water,  from  Miro- 
michi  and  the  great  timber  ports;  and 
princely  teak-built  East  Indiamen,  in 
aize  like  war-frigates,  with  a  whole 
hive  of  litiio  Lascars  swarming  up  the 
rigging  i  and  low  flyin?  flats  from  the 
Runcorn  Canal,  with  brge  red  main- 
saiEs  close-hauled  to  tiie  wind,  almost 
dipping  over  on  their  beam-ends, 
racine  through  the  water ;  and  all  of 
them  backed  by  ancient,  ill-savoured, 
and  fuliginous  Liverpool,  sweilerine 
tike  a  Behemoth  in  his  reeds,  behind 
her  forests  of  masts,  which  soar  from 
docks,  which  run  counter  to  the  ri- 
ver for  miles,  and  to  her  noble  pier- 
promenadea,  whidi  stem  and  tfiroir 


back  the  Mersey's  rapid  and  muddy 
Wave;  and  there  are  herlofly,  many- 
storied  warehouses — plebeian  palaces, 
yet  replete  with  tbe  material  divinity 
which  compels  tbe  homage  of  the 
proudest  knee  —  wealth ;  and  there  is 
old  smoke-dried  St.  Nicholas  (who  Do 
man  over  heard  of  as  the  patron  uanX 
of  merchants,  whatever  he  may  be  of 
another  kind  of  "  free-traders  "),  who 
doth  lo  tlie  suD  complain  duly  in 
querulous  chimes  of  how  his  tomb- 
stones are  insultedf  hourly  by  passing 
slep  of  smug  clerk  or  hobnailed  carter ; 
ana  there  are  the  paved  quays,  along 
which  ramble  and  roar  her  well-poised 
heavy  carts,'  drawn  by  a  matchless 
breed  of  horses,  the  stateliest  steppers 
in  Knglnnd,  and  driven  by  fmckea  and 
lace-booted  carters,  mn^u  ■•»):••, 
with  large  calves  to  their  tegs,  and  long 
handles  to  their  whips ;  and  last  and 
most  important  ofall,lier  busy,ic8tle*Ci, 
enterprising,  anxious  merchants,  who 
are  the  lords  as  well  as  the  sustiuning 
spring  of  the  whole  landscape  of  life. 
But  a  far  different  scene  and  stream 

S resented  themselves  to  oar  yonng  pa. 
CBtrian  after  he  had  left  the  Mersey 
behind  him,  and  had  topped  hill  after 
hill  with  ranid  pace  and  light  and 
agile  st«p,  tor  he  was  now  fast  a^ 
proacbiog  where  Albion  andCambna 
sever,  and  in  a  few  miles  more  the 
broad  and  sandy  estuary  of  the  Hlver 
Dee  lay  before  him  in  uie  clear,  bine 
light  of  a  fine  January  da^.  Over  its 
sandy  surfitce  tbe  rising  tide  was  now 
rolling  in  its  waves,  with  yellow 
manes,  like  lion's  cnbs,  chased  by  that 
stem  sky-hunter,  the  west  wind.  On 
the  north  Dee  bank,  or  Cheshire  side, 
all  glittering  in  the  pride  of  whitewash 
and  greenery,  stands  the  pompom 
little  namtet  yclept  Park^ate,  once 
hoooared  in  being  an  Irish  packet 
station,  now  studded  with  catholic 
bathing  booths,  where  tbe  saxes  pro- 
miscuously and  innocuously  tnvade  the 
briny  flood  together  ;  and  dotted  with 
marine  cottages  with  green  doors,  brass 
knockers,  and  mignionetle  plantations 
under  the  windows,  and  nedges  on 
which  oil-Nlk  bathing-caps  recline  in 
pietnresqueattitudeai  or  yellow,  green, 
and  purple  chemisettes  repose  m  es- 
panded  prostration,  exhaling  raper. 
abondant  saline  to  the  sun,  and  tended 
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bj  red-I^ged  NuAd,  or  «a*e-stEiii- 
ming,  dipping,  wadine  Kereid.  Acrosa 
the  grej  wMen  of  old  Dee,  about  five 
milea  orer,  lie  the  hills  of  Flintshire, 
■belTinz  down  to  »  plain  of  broken, 
patched,  ftnd  pool;  se&-raanh  and  ar- 
>j)u»i»l  moand  or  cop,  thrown  np  Dutch 
fuhioD,  to  keep  oat  the  tide  and  pre- 
■erre  tlie  tillage.  Enornious  banlu  of 
mnd  are  here,  thick  enau^  to  enamour 
■n  Alligator,  aod  hopeleraly  miredecm- 
«ble  i  not  smelting-noiiMi  Hand  vi[h 
m  long;  chimne;  at  their  end,  like  the 
nprignt  apoat  of  vi  old-fashioned  tea- 
pot; coal-pits  also  abonnd,  with  IaII, 
oatUndiah  >tc*in-punipi  to  keep  them 
di7  i  and  eastward  to  all,  and  higher 
up,  appears  the  state!/  quadrsneular 
rain  of  Flint  Castle,  where  ourRiuhanl 
II.  paas«d  «ome  captive  hours  before 
his  abdication  and  death,  with  ils 
Hanking  roond  towers  and  sea-bfalen 
wall  hanging  over  the  river,  which  in 
this  place  k^p*  its  chancier,  and  pre- 
•erree  ita  channel,  after  a  twelve  miles' 
run  from  that  handsome  old  dowager 
dtr,  Chester  —  a  perfect  Mnon  de 
PEmdot  of  stone,  mortar,  and  limber, 
around  irhow  fair  walls,  and  witch-like 
domiijtea,  and  quaint,  aonent  rows, 
and  noble  castle,  and  smooth,  green 
iQodee,  this  ^ntie  li-rer  Dee  runs  its 
coarse  admiring,  in  its  long  passage 
from  the  Welsh  hills  to  the  Iruh  Sea. 

Bejond  this  skirting  sea-board  of 
ruin,  marsh,  and  manufactory,  the 
coantrf  runs  np  verdsntly  into  many 
a  beantifu)  dingle,  and  rural  wilder. 
nesa,  and  painted  nook,  and  enamelled 
table-land,  where  brooks  dash,  and 
trees  grow,  Aid  where  some  fair  and 
handsome  mandons  stand,  the  rcai- 
dences  of  the  gentry  of  the  country. 

At  this  time  it  is  winter  in  sky,  and 
earth,  and  air ;  trno,  the  evening  is 
frosty  aad  bright,  bat  everything  indi- 
cates nnsettled  weather.  A  large  and 
roomy  ferry-boat,  made  for  carrying 
passengers  and  also  cattle,  and  lugger, 
ringed,  is  rocking  at  the  Parkgate 
Pier,  on  the  stones  of  which  ore  seen 
a  knot  of  old  Welsh  market-women, 
in  blue  cloaks  and  high  steeple  hats, 
like  the  picture  of  Mother  Shipton  ; 
they  are  engaged  in  a  clattering  con- 
troversy on  tfao  weather.  David 
Pridiard,  the  dipper  of  the  lug^r, 
and  a  fine,  handsome,  sailorly. looking 
man,  stands  behind  the  old  ladies ;  and 
his  crew,  oonsisUng  of  hia  son  and  too 
other  boktmen,  are  getting  their  tackle 
into  order.     Old  Breezer,  the  mtuter 


of  the  ferry-house,  who  is  this  n: 
three  points  in  the  wind  himself,  hav- 
ing  been,  I  cricve  to  say,  splicing  the 
mainbraee  all  the  morning  in  coninany 
with  the  rum-botllc,  hns  come  down 
to  the  pier  for  the  two.fold  purpose  of 
swearing  at  the  wenther  and  calming 
the  meteorological  solicitnde  of  the  an. 
cient  benwivca ;  and  the  parl_y  is  now 
joined  by  our  young  pedestrian,  who 
was  received  with  great  respect  and 
attention  by  them  alL 

The  evening  certainly  was  rapidly 
assuming  a  very  threatening  aspect: 
the  waves  were  foaming  and  tumbling 
up  the  cstunry  like  a  herd  of  angry 
bisons  1  the  aky  fast  becoming  crimson- 
streaked  and  coppery ;  the  air  sharp 
and  ringing ;  and  the  but  of  tiie  wind 
showed  a  mass  of  dirty  white  and  iron. 
coloured  clouds,  which  aii"urcd  coming 
snow  and  storm  ;  the  white  gulls  were 
lighting  on  the  beach,  and  an  atteiu 
tive  ear  might  catch  the  scream  of  the 
curlew,  or  the  deep  boom  of  the  bit> 
tern,  as  they  came  faintly  up  on  the 
wind  from  the  dreary  salt  marshes 
which  line  the  Cheshire  bank  of  tbo 
river  in  the  direction  of  Iloylake- 

"  Well,  Prichard,  when  do  jou  cast 
off?"  cried  the  young  man,  in  a  rich 
and  joyous  voice.  "  Tou  are  not 
afraid  of  this  squall  of  wind,  I  am 
rare.  I  promised  to  be  home  to  din- 
ner at  seven  o'clock,  wind  atid  weather 
permitting,  and  here  I  am,"  said  the 
voung  man,  jumping  into  the  boat  as 
he  spoke  i  "  so  let's  be  off,  for  if  mv 
pocket  almanac  be  true,  the  tide  wiU 
be  on  the  ebb  in  half-an  Jiour." 

The  boatmen  crowded  after  him, 
Mr.  Brcezcr  giving  a  dmnken  Bigna) 
of  assent,  whue  the  hats  and  heads  of 
the  old  Welsh  women  were  huddled 
more  closely  than  ever  together  in 
noisy  controversy  whether  they  should 
commit  themselves  and  their  baskets 
to  the  "Farkgato  water**  on  such  a 
foreboding  evening  as  this.  Appa- 
rently they  soon  came  to  the  decision — > 
the  time  being  pressing — that  discre- 
tion was  the  better  part  of  valour  i  and 
each  ancient  dume,  shouldering  her 
empty  basket,  followed  along  the  pier 
Mr.  Breezer,  who  returned  to  finish 
his  ruTu  and  water,  if  such  it  could  be 
called,  where  the  former  element  pre- 
ponderated over  the  latter  in  a  pro- 
portion of  three  to  one. 

I'he  broad  sails  were  now  hoisted, 
the  men  took  their  station  at  the  sheets, 
the  skipper  razed  the  tiller,  and  the 
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good  logger,  Nwthop  Lan,  bwudk 
off  from  the  pier,  and,  tu  the  wind 
caught  snd  filled  her  canvtu,  she  went 
flopping  through  the  water  like  a  wild 
swau,  or  a  dolphin  on  a  cmise. 

"  We  shall  have  a  long  pasange,  I 
fear,  Fiichord,"  said  Uie  young  gentle- 


Flint  Ficr  under  half-a-doxen  tscluj 
but  if  the  nisbt  holds  on  clear,  and  we 
have  the  lisuts  on  the  Welsh  shore  to 
guide  us,  with  God's  help,  we  shall  be 
Eroodaide  of  the  old  Catstle  in  tvo 
hours.  There  is  a  grtat  moon  now, 
but  she  is  too  late  for  us,  and  will  not 
riietill  ten  o'clock." 

The  joung  man  did  not  answer,  but 
■eemed  intent  on  making  bjnistlf  uj> 
for  a  long  nigbt  passage,  investing  his 

r>on  in  the  dread-nought  pilot  jacket 
bad  hitherto  worn  tiling  from  hit 
ahouldcrs,  pulling  his  hat  firmly  over 
his  eyes,  thrusting  his  bunds  deep  in 
his  coat-pockets,  and  seeming  to  settle 
bimM'lf  to  sleep,  and  bappy  dreams,  if 
one  night  judge  by  the  smilo  which 
pWed  upon  his  lips. 

For  about  halT-an-hour  the  lugger 
ran  gaily  up  the  estuary  before  the 
wind,  with  ner  bows  slightly  bent  to- 
wards the  Welsh  coast.  Meantime 
the  sun  bad  set,  caraationed  in  a  [nnk 
and  hazy  hue,  and  the  gale  got  up 
strong  and  singing ;  so  that  when 
f  lidiard  called  to  Eia  men  to  stand  by 
the  sheets  that  the  lugger  might  go 
about  on  her  starboard  tack,  and  the 
youug  gentleman  had  started  from  his 
dreams,  the  whole  aspect  of  ofiairs  was 
altered.  The  boat  now  had  luffed  up  in 
the  wind,  and  her  bow  beatiug  against 
the  gale,  threw  -up  volumes  of  spray, 
drenching  the  whole  party,  and  in  a 
abort  time  setting  them  to  bale  the 
boat  to  keep  her  in  trim,  nntil  she 
went  round  again,  when  they  had  rest. 
This  continued  more  than  an  hour, 
during  which  time  the  Korthop 
Lass  nad  tailed  over  twice  the  di». 
tance  from  Parkgate  to  flint  in  her 
Buccessive  tacks  and  stretches.  Gra. 
dually  it  wiia  apparent  that  she  had 
nuidc  good  way  :  the  lights  at  Bagiit 
and  Flint  twinkled  more  uearly,  and 
to  tbe  ardent  gaze  of  young  Tre- 
vallyn  the  spectral  outlines  of  the  old 
casUe  were  all  but  visible  in  the  hazy 
light  of  the  stars. 

They  were  now  running  on  the  star. 
board   tack   pretty  smoothly,    wheu 


suddenly  the  skipper  spoke.  He  was  ■ 
man  of  a  Borrowful  teuipcrament,  but 
ereatiy  respected  for  his  honesty,  bia 
daring,  yet  quiet  intrepidity,  and  bia 
seamanship.  On  this  occasion  he  spoke 
in  a  low  but  firm  voice — 

"How  sharp  the  wiud  cuts  now; 
there  is  some  change  taking  place  in 
the  night — I  fear  we  shall  have  snow. 
I  am  ccrtnin  there  is  a  large  storm- 
cloud  blowing  up  from  the  westward, 
for  I  observe  tbe  stars  are  going  out 
one  by  one." 

Scarcely  had  be  ceased  to  speak 
when  a  squall  of  wind  almost  split  the 
sails,  and  bowed  the  gunwale  of  tha 
lugger  to  the  sea,  till  the  water  nearly 
ran  over;  and  the  next  moment  tha 
snow-storm  broke  upon  them. 

Upon  them,  and  behind  themi  fol* 
lowing  fast  on  the  dork  wind  ;  before 
tUem,  and  above  them,  falling  thickly 
andhurriedlyinmyriads  came  down  the 
SHOW'  TLAKEB.  darting,  sweeping,  beat- 
ing, blinding,  chilling,  pervading,  be- 
clouding all  vision,'  Ihickening  the  air 
into  impervious  gloom,  stunning  sense, 
and  almost  stupefying  life,  loading 
tbe  canvas,  and  chnging  in  fantastio 
fringes  rouud  every  brace,  and  spjar, 
and  rope,  and  only  failing  to  brinff 
hindrance  and  misery  when  it  fell  and 
melted  in  tbe  yeasty  and  fire-crested 
waves,  through  which  the  vessel  ran 
wildly  now,  as  if  blinded  by  despair,  to 
her  own  destruction. 

In  the  midst  of  the  confuuon  the 
voice  of  young  Tievallyn  sounded  high 
and  hopeful — 

"Take  heart,  Prichard  ;  we  shall 
do  yet;  this  cannot  last  long,  and  you 
know  I  have  been  with  you  on  this 
Dee  of  ours  on  some  nigbta  nearly  aa 
bad  as  this." 

"  Never,  wr,''  said  tha  skipper,  in 
his  deep  and  melancholy  voice  ;  "  I 
never  was  on  the  Dee  in  such  a  wild 
blast  as  this  is  coming  on  to  be,  and  I 
have  lived  on  her  banks  and  sailed  on 
her  waters  for  forty  years  —  nearly 
double  your  natural  lifci  sir ;  yet  I  do 
not  care  so  much  for  the  wind,  for  the 
lugger  is  a  tight  and  steady  craft,  and 
this  suow-gust  will  soon  blow  itself  otttt 
terrible  as  it  is;  it  is  only  a  very  bad 
Dee  squall.  But  if  the  gale  and  dark- 
ness continue,  God  alone,  Mr.  Tre- 
vallyD,  can  keep  us  from  fouling  on 
some  of  the  banks  and,  perhaps,  bump- 
ing to  pieces.  Do  you  know,  air,  these 
are  tbe  neap  tides?  and  the  '  Goat'a 
Back'  has  never  more  than  two  feet 
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ynteraa  it  inthebi^best  •prings;  and 
it  i«  nttcriy  inpoMibte  for  aoj^  livina> 
nun  to  laj  what  our  course  in  in  bucE 
»  bliotlin^  Btonn  u  this." 

So  sayin-;,  he  drew  hi  i  large  and  ice- 
cold  hand  acrora  bia  cyei  to  clear 
awajr  the  taaw,  and  dnigeii)^  at  the 
short,  thick  ^er  with  alT  h\%  might 
to  ke^  the  craft  itesdy,  he  atooped 
■Dd  peered  out  aniio'uslf  into  the 
■now-flecked  darkness.  The  two  men 
in     the    bows    of    the    boat   scemcJ 

Slvcd  with  cold  and  fear ;  and  ercn 
evallyn,  though  b  man  of  groat  con- 
siitutional  intrepidity,  had  bis  own 
miagivings  as  to  the  probable  event  of 
the  night.  Meanwhile  the  boat  stag- 
gered on  amidst  the  stono,  like  a 
wounded  war.hone  in  a  battle  charge 
— the  6erce  waves  followinir  fast,  and 
yellowiog  over  ber  item,  while  her  in- 
terior seometl  like  a  winding  eheet, 
prepared  to  wrap  the  five  devoted  men 
who  sat  within  her,  awaiting  their 
doom.  Hark  I  tbe  lu^er  ia  ground- 
ing I  scrape — Bcrupe;  bump — bnmp; 
■he  ia  on  the  bank  ;  now  abe  bangs 
upon  its  tidge ;  and  now  she  has 
planed  into  deep  water  again. 

"  God  be  thanked,  we  are  over'tbat ; 
I  tbooght  we  were  lost,  or  that  our 
mdder  would  have  been  unsbipped  at 
least,  but  all  is  ri^l,"  said  Prichard, 
"Now,  sir,  I  know  where  we  are: 
that  bank  we  passed  over  is  '  the 
Kid ;'  tbe  larger  bank,  which  we  coll 
the  '  Goat's  Back,'  is  a  mile  a-head  of 
na,  but  there  is  a  deep  channel  between 
the  two,  which  I  will,  with  God's  bein, 
try  and  run  down,  if  I  couid  get  the 
lugger  about  on  the  atarboaru  tack. 
Tan  minntes'  sail  would  bring  as  past 
the  tail  of  both  these  dangerous  shoals ; 
so  here  goes,  in  God's  name.  Stand 
bjthe  mainsheet,  bojs — a-bout  sbipj" 
bat  the  gallant  logger  missed  stays, 
for  thicker,  faster  fdl  the  snow-flakes, 
and  the  gnstv  gale  blew  more  fiercely 
still,  and  the  boat,  resisting  all  attempts 
to  tack  her,  after  one  or  two  tremen- 
doas  pluDges,  tell  aS  agajo  back  iota 
ber  former  course,  rusluDg  on  like  a 
w"'""  through  foam  and  flakes, 
whitening  aod  whiriing  around  her  in 

Again  Piitdiard's  Toice  was  heard 
aboTE  the  storm — 

"  Ease  her — ease  ber,  bora ;  down 
with  tbe  mainsail,  and  slack  the  jib  ; 
wc  will  drive  with  it  and  tbe  mizen." 

The  sailor*  had  only  time  to  obey 
these  orders,  whea  the  next  moment 


the  lugger  grounded  in  sofl,  deep  sand, 
with  such  a  shock  as  threw  the  skipper 
from  his  seat,  and  precipitated  Tre- 
vallyn  10  tbe  bottom  of  the  boat.  The 
next  moment  the  former  had  sprung 
to  bis  legs,  and  was  hallooing  to  the 
men  to  cast  the  larzc  anchor  over  the 
bows,  and  pin  the  lugger  to  tbe  bank. 

"Leap  out — leapout,Mr.TrcvaIlyn; 
rnn  alon;;  the  jlb-Doom,  sir,  and  leap 
clenr  of  Uio  spray.  Tbe  bank  is  high 
and  dry,  and  very  steep  here,  ftnd  we 
are  saved  from  drownmg  this  night; 
but  all  tbe  hawsers  in  Liverpool  would 
scarce  draw  the  Northop  Lass  from 
off  the  GoQt'9  Back  till  this  gale  breaks, 
and  tbu  morning  tide  flonts  her." 

Tbe  sailors  had  got  the  ma;t  out 
of  its  stcn,  and  laid  it  down  in  tho 
boat,  and  b.id  all  jamped  on  shore. 
The  blast,  which  had  for  a  moment 
lulled,  came  down  now  with  tenfold 
fury,  lashinf^tbe  sprajr  up  in  drenching 
volumes  furiously  against  tho  men  who, 
by  Prichard's  advice,  cowered  down 
under  the  shelter  of  the  bows  of  tbe 
lugger,  which  were  fnst  jammed  in  the 
sand,  and  formed  a  kind  of  rude  and 
insufficient  protection.  Any  measure 
of  storm  which  tbcy  bad  hitherto  sus- 
tained, was  as  nothing  compared  to 
the  raging  whirlwind  which  now  arose. 
The  blast  and  the  howl  in  tbe  air  was 
horrible,  like  the  roating  of  a  tornado 
through  a  forest  of  tropical  oaks ;  and 
the  snow-flakes,  driven  horizontally 
and  madly  in  the  air,  were  carried 
over  them  like  a  flashing  stream  of 
dim  light,  mingled,  as  it  were,  with 
loud  and  passionate  voices.  The  men 
croucbing  were  silent ;  in  fact  it  was 
useless  to  make  any  attempt  to  com- 
municate by  speech,  for  they  could 
not  have  beara  each  other  had  they 
spoken,  fur  the  din  and  tumult  of  the 
dements.  At  last  a  slight  lull  came 
on,  and  the  deep  tones  of  Prichard 
were  audible— 

"  This  is  tho  tail  of  the  storm, 
Mr.  Trevallyn  ;  tbe  gale  must  soon 
blow  itself  to  pieces.  God  be  thank- 
ed, we  are  not  now  on  the  water, 
for  DO  power  on  earth  could  have 
kept  as  from  foundering  under  that 
last  dreadful  scud  of  wind.  I  do 
think  tbe  storm  is  breaking,  and  it  is 
getting  light  to  what  it  was  ;  you  see 
tbe  spray  does  not  reach  us  now,  and 
tbe  tide  is  running  fast  from  the  bank. 
We  sball  have  a  cold  night  here,  but 
the  moon  will  be  up  all  Ue  time,  and, 
how  suddenly  the  wind  is  falling,     I 
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think  ve  mav  stand  up  sa&lr  now, 
and  tiy  to  look  about  ua. " 
So  suying,  be  abandoned  his  cohering 

i losi  tion,  and  they  all  itood  erect  on  Uieir 
e«t,  anii  the  tightthat  met  their  eyes  waj 
wonderful  and  masnlGcent ;  tbe  uioir 
bad  entirely  ceased,  aod  the  gale  much 
aubaided.  Above  Uiein,  tbe  clouda  of 
heaven  were  rapidly  parting,  reveal- 
ing the  clear  dark  blue,  lit  up  by  a 
bright  full  moon,  which  had  juBt  top- 
ped the  Welsh  hills,  end  urayiiig  her- 
eelf  in  her  beauty,  Beemed  prepared 
for  her  lonff  night's  journey.  Behind 
them  was  the  grey  wet  bank,  looking 
like  an  enormous stmnded  lea-monater; 
and  around  them  was  the  still  vexed 
and  mod  sea.  The  white  clouda  were 
rapidljr  parting  in  the  8ky>  and  fonuing 
a  glorious  bright  arch,  under  which 
the  moon  was  now  advancing  along 
the  purple  dome ;  and  oa  Trerallyn 
gated,  pioua  thoughts  passed  over  his 
mind,  and  a  prater  of  thanksgiving 
poured  irom  hia  lips^the  men,  whose 
nearts  were  softened  by  their  escape, 
uncovering  their  bcadSf  and  fervently 
jwning  in  tbe  aame  ~-  for  it  seemed  to 
the  young  man  as  if  God  were  speak- 
ing to  him  from  that  high  vault,  in  the 
worda  of  promise  he  had  learned  at  his 
mother's  unae — "When  thou  passeth 
through  the  water,  I  will  be  with  thee, 
and  trough  the  rivers  they  shall  not 
overflow  thee,  for  I  am  the  Lord  thy 
God,  thy  Saviour." 

The  whole  party  now  rapidly  paced 
tlie  bank,  for  the  purpose  of  restoring 
warmth  to  their  chilled  frames,  and 
drj'ing  their  wet  garments.  In  the 
east  the  storm  waa  retreating  like 
a  routed  army ;  and  the  last  battalion 
of  clouds,  broken  and  scattered,  was 
flying  down  the  face  of  the  heavens, 
as  if  subdued  by  the  majesty  and  beau- 
ty of  the  moon,  who,  in  her  quiet 
loveliness,  was  gradually  asserting  her 
reign,  and  aieuming  ■  more  eaten, 
live  field  lor  her  radiance,  filling  the 
lately  distracted  sky  with  light,  and 
peace,  and  glory,  hke  the  advent  of 
some  beatific  spirit  from  heaven  after 
the  expulsion  of  a  demon.  The  sea, 
too,  was  settling  into  calmness;  specka 
of  sandbanks  here  and  there  twj^n  to 
rise,  becoming  larger  and  more  promi- 
nent, as  the  mighty  cstuaiy  rapidly 
and  ruahingly  emptied  itself  of  its 
waters,  which  ran  like  an  immenae 
mill-race  to  meet  the  great  ocean  from 
whose  bosom  they  had  been  diverted, 
andjoiQ  its  jubilant  waves  in  Uieirdecp 


boomines  and  fareakingi  as,  day  and 
nisht,  thi^aweep  and  welter  round  the 
while  cliQs  of  fair  and  happy  England. 

Suddenly  a  thought  came  into  Ur. 
Trevallyn'a  mind,  and  he  whispered 
intoPnchard's  ear,  who,  smiling  said— 

"  It  is  a  bold  thing,  pir,  but  it  con  be 
done ;  and  as  it  is  ten  o'clock  now,  you 
may  attempt  it  at  midnight.'' 


A  bright,  warm  drawing-room,  ir- 
radiated with  lamp  and  fire  light, 
glowing  with  every  comfort  and  lux. 
ury  which  taste  could  select  or  wealth 
procura  —  in  fact,  the  very  antipodes 
of  the  cold  and  desolate  scene  just 
described,  with  the  five  weary  casta- 
ways walking  in  the  moonlight  on 
their  sandbana,  and  the  sea  pealing 
round  them  its  dreary  and  savage  se- 
renade, and  their  friends  far  away. 
In  tbe  room  I  speak  of,  the  artificial 
warmth  and  brightness  seemed  almost 
to  ignore  the  cold  and  winter  without. 
Here  were  pictures  and  books:  and 
what  are  books  but  pictures— ^rtraits 
of  the  inward  features  of  Gotrs  gifted 
ones,  and  landscapes  of  their  mind- 
scenery  ?  Here  was  a  biasing  fire, 
and  thick  velvet  rug,  and  eofa-tables 
covered  with  prints  and  periodicals, 
and  music  for  the  ear  and  neart,  and 
tea  for  the  palate,  and  conversation  to 
while  tbe  halting  time,  and  refinement 
to  gild  tbe  scone,  and  strong  afEiict^on, 
reciprocating  and  circulatinii,  to  throw 
a  binding  charm  and  chain  round  all. 

And  the  time  did  halt ;  for  where 
expectation  is  a  prominent  gncat,  time 
doth  ever  limp ;  and  what  was  the  ob- 
ject of  their  expectation  ? 

Whv,  this  was  "  Tbe  Briary,"  the 
fine  old  ball  of  the  Trevallyns;  and 
here  were  Frank's  &ther  and  mother, 
and  his  three  gentle  slaters,  and  a  cer- 
tain beautiful  Caroline  Mossie — a  ward 
of  Mr.  Trerallyn's,  and  a  kinswoman, 
too  —  a  Welshwoman,  from  the  vall«y 
of  the  Dee,  with  the  email  aristocratic 
head,  and  tbe  brown  faithful  eye  with 
silk  lushes,  and  the  chiselled  fea> 
turee  and  sweet  mouth,  and  lovely 
shape,  which  so  many  of  her  fair  coun- 
try women  possess ;  and  bcr  voice,  like 
Cordelia's,  was  soft  and  low,  whether 
she  spoke  or  sung,  and  she  never  war- 
bled with  BO  mucli  feeling  as  when  ac- 
companied by  her  cousin  Frank's  rich 
and  manly  tenor.  But  alas  I  poor 
Frank  was  listening  now  to  different 
music— the  roaring  of  the  sea-surf  and 
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1  hftd  not  kept  bis  tryste  at 
dinaer-tuDe,  and  now  it  waa  nine 
o'clock ;  and  they  dispatched  a  lervant 
down  to  Flint,  to  learn  tidings  of  the 
boat :  and  the  tinging  waxed  lifeless, 
and  the  piBDO  wag  deserted,  and  the 
ICA  nntasted,  and  convenatioD  drooped 
apace  —  for  they  looked  for  one  wbo 
anired  not  j  and  the  family  closed 
round  the  hearth,  and  sat  looking  into 
the  firCt  And  listening  for  kii  itep  on 
tbe  stair.  Tbe  wind  bowled  dismfllly 
among  the  chimneys  of  the  old  hall ; 
Mr.  TiKTallyn  itros£,  and,  advancing 
to  a  window,  drew  aside  the  heavy 
CDrtain,  and  nnhasping  the  shutter, 
kmked  oat. 

"  It  is  a  dreadful  nieht,"  he  stud  ; 
"  tbe  air  is  full  of  snow-flakes  and  dark- 
ness ;  I  fear  the  Etorm  will  be  severely 
feltontbefeny." 

They  all  came  to  tbe  window,  and 
■canned  tbe  darkness,  and  each  again 
looked  and  listened ;  but  no  sound  but 
the  strivinf  of  the  mad,  raving  wind, 
and  no  sieht  bat  the  whirling,  beating 
mow  ■flake*,  falling  and  feathering 
witb  their  freezing  wool  tbe  ilark  panea 
DQtnde  of  the  Urge  oriel  window  they 
were  standing  in,  and  clinging,  like 
ontcasta  of  tbe  clouds,  to  every  lint«l 
and  cut-stone  sbield,  and  "bnttress 
and  coign,"  doorwav  and  window. 
mollion  of  tbe  old  boll. 

The  groom  now  retomed ;  be  bad 
been  at  the  Flint  hotel,  •'  The  Royal 
Oak,"  and  tbe  folk  tbeie  had  given  it 
as  their  deliberate  opinion,  founded  on 
eridence  sorpaasing  &U  that  geometry 
eonld  fiimiMi  or  logic  produce,  that 
tlie  feriy-boat  had  never  left  the  Park. 
gate  pier  at  all,  inasmuch  as  MaU 
tr  Dkvis,  Busy  Davis,  Ally  Davis, 
Debby  Davis,  Winny  Price,  Etty 
Jones,  Jane  WUliams,  and  Eltza  Ed- 
wards—  all  eight  ancient  and  regular 
mercantile  characters  in  the  cock,  hen, 
dnck,  chicken,  and  egg  department — 
bad  not  arrived ;  ergo,  tbe  boat  nhicb 
was  bound  to  bring  them  had  never 
set  oat — Q.E.D.  At  this  the  familv 
were  scarcely  amused,  and  not  at  all 
assnred ;  for  as  the  servant  left  lbs 
room,  a  blast  of  sounding  wind  broke 
aeainst  tbe  bouse,  witb  a  wild  whoop, 
like  tbe  yell  of  a  hundred  Indian  war* 
rior^  and  for  nearly  ten  minutes  the 
storm,  in  ntter  and  most  nnbridted  ve. 
bemence,  went  raging  and  roarinewith 
extraOTdinarjr  foij  aronnd  tbe  Hal], 
threaleniut  erei;  moment  to  blow  tbe 


window-saiibes  In,  and  all  bat  rocking 
the  strong  stonss  of  the  mansion  totlicir 
foundaliun.  With  siiL-b  a  weight  of  soli- 
citude on  their  minds,  thepurty  found  in 
their  stated  and  ample  familv  worship 
sustainment  and  solace ;  and,  casting 
their  burthen  of  care  upon  Uim  wbo 
once  himself  trod  the  waves  into  peace, 
and  subdued  the  storm,  and  cried  to 
fearful  hearts,  throughgloom  and  nigbt, 
"  Be  not  afraid,''  they  felt  they 
bad  not  been  denied  the  comfort  they 
had  asked  for,  and  as  an  angury  of 
good  (they  could  not  but  take  it  as 
such),  as  they  rose  from  their  knees 
tbe  tempest  lulled. 

They  were  now  sitting  round  the 
parlour  fire,  afW  partaking  of  their 
usual  light  sapper,  and  tbe  clock  baa 
chimed  eleven,  when  a  knock  is  beard 
at  the  ball-door.  It  was  not  Frank's 
knock  j  it  was  a  single  knock  —  it  was 
an  anxious  knock.  All  went  towardji 
the  door,  and  Frank's  favourite  game- 
keeper appeared.  Ue  said  he  bad 
be«n  watching  under  the  arch  of  the 
old  castle  for  two  hours,  but  no  boat 
bad,  or  could  come  in  now,  for  the 


too  ^ood  and  wise  a  seaman  to  pat 
tea  m  such  a  storm  as  badjustblowi 


■John,"  said  Mr.  Trevallyn,  ad- 
vancing, "  what  is  that  light  you  are 
standing  in  ?" 

"It  IS  from  Uke  ball-door,  sir.  There 
it  a  great  moon  in  the  sky  ailer  tbe 

Tbe  whole  family  came  into  tbe 
hall,  and,  standing  at  the  open  door, 
looked  out  on  tbe  glorious  uigbt.  It 
was  a  beantiful  scene ;  the  lawn  and 
old  garden,  which  lay  in  a  boUow  on 
the  left,  were  covered  with  one  daz- 
zling veil  of  spotless  argentine ;  tbe 
snow-flakes,  which  had  drifted  here  and 
there,  lay  tLick,  and  soft,  and  untrod- 
den, hke  a  carpet  of  purest  swan-down, 
save  where  a  alight  frost  had  crisped 
their  surface,  when  it  clittered  like  a 
field  of  chased  silver.  Tbe  moon  rode 
through  tbe  heavens,  dazzlingly  bright ; 
tbe  storm  bad  passed  away,  and  was 
nlent ;  tbe  air  cold,  but  sweet  and 
buoyant ;  the  purple  heaven,  with  a 
few  pale  stars  scarce  visible,  looking 
•0  calmly  down  on  this  white,  oolil, 
chaste  earth,  arrayed  in  sdowj'  robes, 
alike  as  if  for  bridal  or  for  bunaL 

"  Can  sin  and  sorrow  dwell  in  a 
world  which  looks  so  fair  and  spotless?" 
■aid  Ur.  Tieval^yn.   "  Alu  1  ttua  dax- 
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zling  SDOw-«ceDe  neoia  but  to-morrow 'b 
Bun  for  mautoriBe,  and  tread  itoU 
into  darkness  and  mire." 

And   the  gcntia  cousin,    irho    had 
her  own  reaoons  for  feelin?  as  anxious- 

Sand  ket^nly  as  anjr  of  the  family, 
ought  of  that  cxqui^te  Irish  melody 
in  which  the  same  sentiment  ib  to  bo 


WkMHaaa'Amtlilill'IiiarnKt't  liarr, 

Tha  family    now    retired  to  reaU 

much  assured  that  all  was  v>cU~-the 
beauty  of  tha  night  tending  uncon- 
sciously to  calm  them ;  and  before  the 
midniebt  hour  had  Bounded,  almost 
the  whole  hooseliold  had  forgotten 
their  ankiety  in  sleep  —  ail  but  two, 
who  sat  together  over  the  dying  em- 
bers of  their  fire,  in  the  chiiniher  which 
contained  their  beds.  These  were 
Alice  Trevallyn,  Fraok's  favourite  sla- 
ter, and  the  lovely  cousin,  Caroline 
Massie.  TAryhodnot  been  comforted; 
bnt  all  too  uneasy  in  their  minds  for 
■leepi  or  anything  but  extreme  and 
anxious  watehfulness,  they  sat  over 
the  fire  hour  a^er  hour,  as  ^ris  will 
do,  discussing  the  probabilities  and 
possibililies  of  Frank's  case,  tiU  their 
candles  were  almost  burnt  out  in  their 
sockets,  and  the  chimes  of  the  old 
dock  from  the  Hall  sounded  two,  and 
were  answered  b^  the  farm-yard  clock, 
heard  distinctly  in  the  frosty  air,  and 
in  the  silence  of  the  night,  and  accom- 
panied in  its  proclamation  of  the  hour 
Dy  sundry  timeineceB  from  room  and 
passage — all  announcing  theincvitable 

ErogresB  and  fated  course  of  human 
fe.  Words  are  weak  to  express 
how  these  solitary  sounds  smote  into 
the  hearta  of  these  two  gentle  poor 
girls,  as  they  sat  together  in  their 
loneUness  and  dejcctedness  over  their 
expiring  fire,  Btriving  with  a  spirit  of 
gloom  thej|  could  not  conquer,  and 
Hoping  against  hope. 

Hark  I  a  tremendona  knock  at  the 
hall,  violating  all  the  quiet  sanctities 
of  the  old  Hall.  Hark  I  a  second  and 
A  third,  loud  enough  to  wake  the  seven 
sleepers ;  not  the  timid  knock  of  a  be- 
lated traveller  asking  shelter — not  Uie 
servile  knocking  of  a  domestic,  hut  a 
loud,  imperative,  ringing,  pealing 
tantorara  of  one  who  felt  he  had  a 


right  to  fright  the  old  Hall  from  its 
propriety,  and  awake  its  echoes  aa  well 
as  Its  occupants  at  this  unMUisonnbla 
and  grisly  hour  in  the  morning,  The 
appeal  to  the  iron  heart  of  the  knocker 
followed  ap  by  the  clear  and  very 


melodious  whistle  of  a  bar   i 


the 


"  Oh,  Goi  be  praised — it  is  Frank, 
it  is  Frank,"  cri»I  Alice  Trovallyn  to 
her  companion,  whose  eyes  sparkled, 
and  whose  frame  trembled  with  the 
agitation  of  joy  she  could  notconccaL 

Another  tremendous  and  moat  ini. 
peticDt  knock,  and  whistlins  repeated. 
Alice  Hung  up  the  window  of  her  room, 
when  a  cTeor  and  manly  voice  sung 
out.—"  I  say,  good  folk,  are  you  going 
to  let  me  in  to-night?"  while  Alice's 
soft  tones  anstvered--"  Coming,  dear- 
est Frank,  coming.*' 

By  this  time  the  whole  house  waa 
up  and  stirring;  the  costumes  of  soma 
of  the  family  being  rather  m  nua^ve, 
whereas  that  of  the  fair  Cari^ine  was 
not  only  highly  en  regie,  bnt  quite  be- 
coming. 

The  arrival  himself  looked  lika 
Pclruchio,  "marvoUonsly  ili-favour- 
ed,"  and  dreadfully  weather- battered 
and  wind-beaten;  his  handsome  face 
pale,  and  streaked  with  dirt;  his  dark 
cutIb  all  rimed  with  snow  and  salt; 
his  hat  an  utter  ruin  ;  his  shirt  dis- 
coloured with  mud  and  sand ;  hia 
clothes  all  shapeless  and  spoiled,  and 
looking  OS  if  tKey  bad  been  lying  in 
a  horsopond  for  a  week.  But  what 
recked  all  thiB  when  bis  e^es  were  as 
stars  for  brightness,  and  his  smile  full 
of  healtli  and  pleasure,  and  his  voice 
like  a  gush  of  music ;  and  be  declared 
he  wanted  nothing  but  a  good  supper 
and  a  night's  rest  to  be  all  rig;ht  again? 
"For,'' said  be,  "in  last  night's  gale 
we  were  shoaled  on  the  Goat's  Back ; 
and,  as  the  weather  cleared  immediately 
aller,  twutedfor  three-quarters'  ebbt 
and  tfaors  being  a  fine  moon,  I  started 
from  the  Bank  with  Prichard's  son, 
who  knew  the  way  across  the  sands  ; 
and  though  often  up  to  our  ankles  in 
water,  by  keeping  high  up,  and  avoid* 
ing  the  quicksonus  in  the  bed  of  the 
estuary,  and  our  way  becoming  easier 
every  moment,  we  fiM'ded  the  Dee,  and 
landed  under  the  east  tower  half  an 
hour  ago ;  and  right  glad  was  I,"  con- 
tinued the  young  man,  "  to  see  the  old 
ruins,  and  the  ugly  Goal,  and  the 
quaint,  square  Bummer-houte,  with  ita 
ndiculoos  weather-cock,  and  tbe  paved 
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path  befbro  it,  tati  the  TecloT7-Iane,  happy  henria  «h: 
and  red-brick,  tumble-down  old  Par-  portals,  and  notbi 
■oDage,  uid   to  find  myself  her«  once      deep  entrancing  a: 

Another  hour,  and  the  whole  hoasft. 
hold  is  at  rest.  The  light  of  ^oee 
had  come  in  vilh  him  who  had  nmved, 
and  the  shadow  of  anxiety  bod  been 
sbiorbed  ia  its  brightness.  The  moon 
poared  her  mlver  in  Btnams  upon 
erery  window  of  tbe  old  and  time- 
honoured  hall,  but  she  had  no  bcant 
•ofler  or  more  tender  than  the  deep 
peace  folfilling  the  bosoms  of  the 
■leepers  (here.  Once  or  twice  a  li;;bt 
cload  would  drift  np  tlie  night  skv, 
and  a  few  scattered  snow-flakes  would 
fall ;  bat  tofUj  and  reverently,  as  if 
boDonring  and  respecting  the  true  and 


Hark  I  a  frigbtful,  splitting,  Jarring, 
clattering  peal  of  bells,  as  if  from 
twenty  enraged  muffin-men.  Oh,  hor- 
rible discon),  bow  yoii  have  scattered 
and  frighted  away  the  loveliest  scenes 
and  sweetest  visions.  But,  genlla 
reader,  'tis  onl^  tbe  punctual  matter- 
of-fact  Teresa  ringing  the  small  dinner- 
bell,  which  summons  our  unwillinjg 
and  not-at-nll  hungry  student  to  bis 
uBunl  simple  prandial  meal  at  six 
o'clock,  nlicrc  we  sliall  now  leave  Mm, 
wishing  him  and  all  our  gentle  readers 
—a-Dlcu.  B. 


NATtOHAL  cWacleristlet  are  nowhere 
iDore  coospicuoas  than  before  tbe  tri. 
bnnals.  Although  in  every  nation  tbe 
erildoers  form  a  cIbbs  apart,  they  still 
preserve  the  features  of  tbeir  race, 
exaggerated  and  distorted,  yet  in  both 
exaggerations  and  distortions  true  to 
themselves,  and  presenting  in  full  evi- 
dence the  varied  developments  of  the 
popular  character,  mth  their  mis. 
deeds  are  brought  into  light  all  the 
pecaliaritiea  of  the  society  to  which 
tbej  belong — stripped  of  tucir  affecla- 
tioni  and  disguises,  exhibitine  in  their 
native  truth  the  paarion*,  habits,  and 
feelings,  which  it  would  be  diUicult, 
but  for  this,  to  discern  through  tbe 
doak  of  social  conventionalities. 

Inthis  way  tbediflercncesoftheBii. 
tisfa  aud  continental  characters  render 
intelligible  the  diOercQces  in  the  rcsula- 
tiocs  which  govern  them,  and  which  are 
ereryday  explained  in  every  way  except 
the  mbt  one.  Taken,  of  course,  with 
doe  allowance,  tbe  great  characteristic 
of  British  crime  and  folly  is  stupidity ; 
that  of  continental  crime  and  fully  is 
nvacity.  With  ui,  the  criminal  and 
tbe  dupe  are  commonly  tbe  stupidest 
of  their  kind — the  one  a  clownish  lout, 
fit  for  nothing  but  killing  sheep,  snar- 
ing partridge!*,  or  robbing  gardens ; 
the  other,  a  gaping  servant-maid  on 
the  look  out  for  a  sweetheart,  or  an 
ignorant  peasant  cast  into  the  huge 
streets  of  the  metropolis,  where  he 
finds  ererythiog  so  wooderfiil  that  he 
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is  ready  to  accept  any  tale  that  may 
be  told  him.  Amid  the  town-bred 
portion  of  the  knavish  community  this 
observation  applies  with  more  modifi. 
cation,  but  it  is  tr 
withstanding.  On  the  C 
the  other  band,  the  knave,  even  in  the 
country,  la  commonly  a  man  wboeo 
lively  cleverness  has  caused  him  to  dis- 
dain tbe  ordinary  wavs  of  getting  n 
livelihood,  or  whose  physical  strenjrtb 
has  ^ven  him  a  superiority  which 
tempts  him  to  an  unrestrained  use  of 
the  wild  passions  of  the  continental 
character.  As  for  tbe  dupe,  he  is 
usually  a  person  of  exalted  imagina- 
tion, who  looks  out  for  miraculous  oc. 
currenccs,  or  who  has  thought  so  long 
on  the  wonderful  and  the  unknownj 
that  tbeyhave  become  to  hiro  a  reality, 
and  be  is  ready  to  lend  a  willing  ear  to 
any  absurdity  in  bis  impaUence  to  grasp 

The  consequence  Is,  that  while  crime 
and  folly  are  simply  despised  in  Eng- 
land, tney  meet  with  many  svmpatbiua 
among  tbe  ponulation  abroad.  Crime, 
more  especially,  is 'almost  always  ac 
companicd  cither  with  pccuUar  clever. 
ncss  or  great  personal  advantages^ 
things  everywhere  respectable  in  the 
eyes  of  the  vulgar,  and  yet  more  so  on 
the  Continent  Uian  with  us.  Tbe  imo^ 
ginative  temperament  of  the  South  is 
equally  roady^  to  sympathise  with  the 
follies  of  the  imnginatuin.  Hence  jus. 
tice  abroad  is  deprived  of  the  assistonoo 
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of  tlio  TaToar  of  popular  feelinz  —  it  is 
forced  to  rely  entirely  on  itself  and  ita 
otm  organisation,  and  in  bo  doing  it  ia 
compelled  to  meMurel  which  only  lerre 
to  widen  tha  breach,  and  to  render  the 
first  unpopuUtiiy  of  justice  Btill  more 
odious.  This  war  of  the  populace  and 
the  administration  reacts  upon  pdilics; 
and  hence  much  of  the  faiture  of  alt 
attempts  at  the  proper  ordering  of  li- 
berty abroad.  The  true  fonndation  of 
liberty  reata  on  the  sympathies  of  the 
people  with  tho  law,  rendering  anno. 
cessary  a  system  of  repression,  which, 
under  the  prctt^t  of  destroying  crime, 
is  certun  to  be  used  in  destroying  li- 

And  thus,  amidst  all  tbe  boacted 
enlightonment  of  tbe  age,  not  one  folly 
has  disappeared,  not  one  credulity  haa 
been  annihilated;  and  crime,  so  far 
from  diminiKhing,  has  doubled  or  tre- 
bled within  Ihe  last  few  years  in  the 
most  important  States  of  Europe. 
Taking  I  ranee  as  the  best  specimen, 
there  is  not  a  district  without  its  sor- 
ceress OF  its  radvvbtvT,  The  confi- 
dence in  supernatural  power  Is  mixed 
up  with  the  popular  iileas  and  Ihe 
poj^ular  action  with  as  little  restraint 
as  In  the  middle  ages ;  and  the  char- 
latan, so  far  from  dreading  moileni 
Bvlence,  only  takes  advantage  of  ita 
dlscoTerles  to  Impose  yet  further  on 
the  vulgar.  _  If  open  crime  and  vio- 
lence have  diminished  among  the  upper 
classes,  the  knightly  robber  of  old 
Wmes  has  been  replaced  by  tho  "  terror 
of  the  neighbourhood  "  —  the  peasant 
of  Herculean  fonn,  who  keeps  a  whole 
country  in  awe,  against  whom  no  one 
dares  to  bear  evidence,  and  even  the 
authorities  proceed  with  eitnme  cao- 
tion. 

We  have  selected  from  a  vast  maae 
of  cases  a  few  of  the  moat  striking,  as 
UlnatratiTC  of  tbe  crime  and  credulity 
of  modem  society  on  the  Continent. 
Tho  instances  have,  without  excep- 
tion, been  taken  from  the  judicial  an- 
nals of  tho  last  two  years,  and  form 
in  no  way  the  exceptions  to  the  gene- 
ral character  of  similar  occurrences. 
The  facts  they  displajr  may  bo  a  trifle 
more  glaring  and  piquant  than  the 
common  run  of  such  things  \  but  tiiey 
are  precisely  the  same  in  principle,  and 
cannot  be  excepted  against  as  un&ir 
representations. 

wiesocke,  a  Prusaian  doctor,  estab- 
lished himself  in  one  of  the  moat  fa- 
Aimable  quarters  of  £aris,  as  a  worker 


of  miracles.  For  ten  years  he  nic> 
ceeded  in  persuading  penons  of  re- 
spectability that  he  reeeivod  daily  com- 
munications from  tbe  "  good  angets." 
If  a  creditor  applied  to  this  man  for 
a  debt,  he  was  told  that  tho  "  good 
angels"  forbade  the  payment ;  and  witb 
this  the  creditors  of  this  gentleman 
actually  seem  to  have  been  satisflcd. 
He  received  communications  from  St. 
John  the  Baptist,  and  even  from  Christ 
himself.  He  had  a  soul  above  the  vul- 
gar, and  attempted  to  impoae  iipon 
none  of  the  ordinary  victims  of  char- 
latans—  it  was  not  worth  his  while. 
His  messages  ftom  above  were  sent  to 
proprietors  and  penons  Uring  on  their 
means.  One  of^  these,  an  old  woman, 
sold  a  house  for  nearlv  four  thousuid 
pounds,  by  order  of  tne  good  angels, 
and  gave  the  doctor  the  money.  He 
found  himself  thwarted  by  the  wife  of 
another  of  his  patients,  and  ordered 
the  husband  to  take  from  bis  wife  the 
management  of  bis  money  affiura.  He 
was  punctually  obeyed,  and  the  atid 
mone^,  to  a  li^rgB  amount,  found  its 
way  mto  his  coSbts  in  consequence. 
In  a  few  years  he  received  nearly 
tbirty-Gve  thousand  francs  in  hard 
cash,  by  order  of  his  angels,  besides 
satisfying  a  host  of  creditors  with  an- 
celic  messages.  He  formed  a  party 
for  tbe  "Duke  of  Normandy,"  a  sup. 

posed  Louis  XVII told  tbcm  that 

the  Duke  Would  be  restored  to  his 
throne  bv  miracle,  and  that  Paris 
would  be  burned  in  sign  of  tbe  Divine 
vengeance.  The  said  restoration  ws«, 
however,  not  exclusively  to  depend  on 
miracles ;  but,  as  means  were  necessa- 
ry, one  man  alone  fnmished  him  witb 
£2,000  to  accomplisb  it. 

It  has  frequently  been  obeerved  by 
French  writers  themselves,  that  even 
at  tbe  same  price  the  French  peasant 
prefers  the  medical  eliariatan  to  the 
qualified  practilionerj  the  aupematu* 
ral  adviser  to  the  skilled  agriculturist  i 
and  the  village  lawyer,  whose  bumnesa 
it  is  to  make  simple  things  complieated, 
to  the  man  of  known  cbaracter  in  the 
c»nntry  town.  He  reason  is>  beside* 
the  love  of  excitement,  that  these  men 
can  speak  the  peasant's  language — eat 
at  the  peasant's  table  —  and  act  upon 
bii  sympathies,  by  means  which  seldom 
fiul,  of  sooal  familiarity  and  good  fel- 
lowship. Tho  effect  of  hob-uobbinj; 
upon  bis  oonstitutioo  is  perfectiy  ma- 
gical. 

Not    nnfreqnently   the 
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vuzea  up  in  liia  tnm  person  all  tlie 
tliree  profesdoiia  —  is  the  spiritiul  ad- 
viser, tbe  doctor,  and  man  of  businesa 
of  tbe  credoloti*  pc^olation.  Cerbe. 
nu  of  >  new  kind,  he  bas  all  thieo 
moatbi  at  once  open  far  tops.  Tbere 
is  no  limit  to  the  uccesa  of  ao  able 
Bdventnrer  when  he  hu  once  &irl]r 
started  himself  in  his  triple  career,  as 
nuj  be  pioved  bj  the  following  io- 

MoDsieur  Chesnean,  of  tbe  Oriean. 
nais,  had  alreadj  been,  to  a  certain 
point,  nuule  known  to  tlie  pnblic  by  a 
well-known  novelist,  Alpbonse  Karr, 
when  the  tribanaU  completed  die  tale. 
This  man  had  a  spedal  inspiration  from 
on  high,  and,  no  later  than  last  j'ear, 
be  preached  and  propheiied  to  ten 
thoosand  honest  peasants  at  a  time. 
Ho  cnred  ^e  diseases  of  the  wbola 
conntrj,  by  mbbine  the  patients  with 
oQ,  over  mhltii  he  had  mattered  a  be- 
nediction, lo  desperate  cases  he  wonld 
add  a  few  grains  of  mustard,  and  order 
■  potiMi  instead  of  a  lotion.  One  of  bis 
people  broDght  liim  soma  oil  for  hia 
BictianB.  Cbesneaa,  alwava  original, 
■ud  that  it  was  not  the  right  sort  for 
I,  bot  that  it  would  senre  him 

■J  well  for  bis  salad.  Ue  rubbed  the 
men  in  one  room,  and  his  wife  the 
women,  in  another.  For  the  rest,  per- 
fectly honest,  he  refbsed  all  manner 
of  fees.  His  real  oflhnco  was  preaching 
against  tbe  Koman  Catholics;  but  jus- 
tice attacked  him  for  illegal  practices 
as  a  medical  man,  as  they  managed  to 
interpret  his  rubbings  and  scrubbing 
with  nis  mystical  wntcr.  At  bis  trial 
he  answered  crcrr  qnesdon  out  of  the 
Scriptures,  of  which  nis  knowledge  was 
enormons ;  besides  which,  bis  daughter 
Stood  by  with  a  huge  Bible,  to  supply 
him  with  texts  in  case  of  necessity. 
Hundreds  of  the  poor  country  people 
flocked  to  bear  testimony  to  bis  mini- 
cnloiiB  cures.  Thepatlenta  wcreatwsys 
pnt  in  contact,  and  sprinkled  after  the 
ceremony,  with  water  out  of  tbe  Cher, 
a  Bcivd  riTGr,  according  to  M.  Ches- 
tieati.  This  glorificsCioD  of  their  river 
idded  immensely  to  his  popniarity 
amongst  the  peasantry.  It  appears 
that  no  less  than  ten  thousand  persons 
bad  ooniulted  Cheaneau  in  the  space 
of  six  months ;  and  that  some  of  the 
apothecaries  of  the  district.  In  coses 
beyond  their  own  management,  had 
aclnally  sent  their  patients  to  tbe 
"  Propbet  of  MteetouB."  Besides  cur. 
ing  lu  (ick,  GbeaDeaa  celabrated  re- 


ligious offices  of  his  own  inrentlon. 
Wearied  with  his  perpetual  qaotationl 
from  Scripture,  the  president  of  tbo 
Tribunal  cried  out  impatiently,  "  We 
have  no  Bible  here."  "  I  can  gi*e  yoa 
one,"  said  Cbesneau,  in  peril-ct  sim- 
[dicity.  One  of  the  witnesses,  who 
said  that  he  had  been  dubfooled,  and 
been  perfectly  cured  by  the  anolating 
of  the  prophet,  produced,  by  way  of 
proof,  a  crutch. 

In  the  districts  bordering  upon  Ger. 
many,  at  tbe  present  moment  there  is 
not  a  community  without  its  sorceress 
who  performs,  amongst  other  functions, 
that  of  confessor  to  the  inhabitants^ 
Not  long  ago  in  one  of  tbe  most  peace- 
able  and  beautiful  valleys  of  the  Rhine, 
the  valley  of  Mnnster,  a  family  lived 
together  m  the  fashion  nnfortunalely 
so  common  in  France.  It  consisted  of 
two  sisters,  tbe  husband  of  one  of 
them,  and  the  avowed  lover  of  both. 
Tbe  husband  of  the  second  sister  was 
a  released  convict ;  his  wife  hod  re- 
fused to  receive  him.  Ho  forced  him- 
self into  tbe  house  one  evening,  and 
was  permitted  to  sleep  there ;  thu  next 
morning  the  lover  knocked  him  on  tbe 
head  with  a  clnb,  and  bis  sister-in-law 
cut  bis  throat,  as  she  said,  "to  let  in 
the  air."  His  wife,  terrified,  went 
some  days  siterwardi  to  the  |soroereH 
for  an  incantation  against  disoovery. 
The  secret  was  too  much  for  the  sor- 
ceress 1  she  spoke  sbout  the  matter  to 
several  persons,  and  it  came  at  last  to 
the  ears  of  the  authorities. 

The  susceptibility  of  the  peasant  ex. 
poses  him  to  freaks  of  imagination, 
opon  which  every  kind  of  external 
action  impretsesjits  effect.  A  young 
country  buck,  one  Buron,  was  in  the 
habit  of  openly  deriding  religion ;  he 
was  in  the  church  of  his  parish,  fmnay, 
one  Sundsy,  with  a  knot  of  bis  com- 
panions, who  all  conducted  themselves 
afTor  tbe  most  unseemly  fashion.    The 

Eriest  came  up  to  Buron,  and  striking 
im  on  the  shoulder,  said — "  Yoa  wifl 
repent  this,  my  firiend )  the  good  God 
wul  punish  you,"  Buron,  seized  with 
terror,  fell  iueontinently  ill  for  three 
years.  According  to  bis  own  declara- 
tion, he  never  slept,  and  roamed  the 
fields,  incapaUe  01  working.  At  last 
he  met  with  a  magnetic  soroerass,  who 
prescribed  for  him  tome  enchanted 
remedy,  and  he  was  well  in  a  week. 

Wiesecke,  mentioned  above,  had  a 
honse  full  of  dupes,  who  kept  up  an 
estaUi^ment  in  fine  rtyle,  waiting  for 
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tlie  kingdom  of  God,  which  wai  to 
come  some  day  in  a  Suh  of  JijcbtDin^ 
and  tlien,  wid  ono  of  iho  party, "  VVliere 
itUI  be  the  end  of  our  riches."  Tbe 
OBtablUhrocnt  naa  in  Kima  respect! 
like  tbe  firidgewKter  Agapemooe.  Tbe 
table  was  suinptuoujiy  served,  end  ad 
ample  supply  kept  of  csiriages,  Uoraeis 
and  otber  liuEuriei.  Itut  it  is  dojbt. 
All  if  tlie  creduliCy  of  Mr.  Prince's  flock 
would  bave  gone  as  far  m  to  periiuule 
them  to  trust  ia  inaautntions  for  mak. 
ing  garters  for  going  as  far  in  ej^ht 
days  as  others  in  eighty  ;  for  killing 
all  the  game  one  loeeti,  without  noise ; 
and  for  preventing  a  fellow. sportsman 
from  killing  hiit  own.  Formularies 
for  all  this  were  in  the  'Wiesecke  re. 
pertory.  Here  is  one  of  tbem.  Take 
a  garter  composed  of  two  thongs ;  put 
between  the  two  thongs  the  blwd  of  a 
hare,  killed  tbe  26th  of  June,  before 
the  rising  of  tbe  son ;  at  each  end  of 
the  garter  put  the  eye  of  a  perch,  and 
fling  it  in  water,  holding  in  your  hand 
a  small  stick  of  green  oak,  gathered 
tbe  same  day ;  then  raise  the  stick, 
beat  the  air,  and  pronounce  the  word 
"  Amecb,"  and  yoii  will  be  forthwith 
transported  to  the  place  to  which  yon 
dears  to  go. 

Such  an  incantation  was  proposed 
last  year  at  Farin,  and  adopted  by 
pertons  who  could  afford  to  keep  car- 
riages, horses,  and  a  sumptuous  table. 
The  patty  bad  likewise  a  myaterioos 
coBee,  revealed  to  them  out  of  a  cloud 
by  a  girl  they  called  Blanche,  who  woa 
their  celestiU  interpreter.  This  coffee 
bud  miraculous  virtues,  which  they 
were  willing  to  tnipart  to  the  rest  of 
the  world,  and  formed  a  company  for 
tbe  sale  of  their  celestial  beverage. 
It  cost  tbem  a  hu-ge  sum  of  money, 
which  Wiesecke  took  from  the  party, 
and  then  informed  that  them  St.  Joho 
BapUst  bad  expressly  forbidden  him 
to  band  it  to  the  creditors. 

It  ia  really  a  strange  spectacle  in 
the  nineteenth  century,  this  knot  of 
persons,  not  more  mad  in  general  de. 
meanour  than  tbe  rest  of  the  woHd, 
waiting,  at  one  and  tbe  same  time,  for 
the  revelation  of  the  kingdom  of  God 
in  a  flash  of  liahtning,  and  the  advent 
of  Louis  XVII.  to  an  earthly  king. 
dom;  and  seasoning  the  whole  with  a 
speculation  in  revved  coffee.  This 
Louie  XVII.,  by  the  way,  was  a  maker 
of  fireworks  in  London  —  a  very  difliz- 
rent  man  from  the  American  impostor. 
As  usual,   rqioated  and  da»y  de- 


votions were  mingled  with  acts  of 
profound  immorality ;  and  the  doctor 
compelled  his  patients  to  read  the 
Bible,  onder  the  influence  of  strong 
excitement,  till  he  worked  tbem  into 
a  state  At  for  anything.  By  this  kind 
of  regimen  he  irritated  the  nervous 
ayatcm  until  be  produced  tbe  usual  5ub- 

His  mysterious  servant-maid,  Blanche, 
shuddered  when  be  came  near  her, 
and  ran  away  three  or  four  time<,  but 
ber  exalted  imagina^ou  always  com. 
pelled  ber  to  return. 

The  following  is  the  cnnl  of  one  of 
tbe  Parisian  somnambulists,  who  was, 
a  few  months  ago,  and  is  perhaps  at 
this  moment,  elncidating  all  the  secrets 
of  this  unsceen  worlif  to  the  Gist 
comer  for  a  fee  of  four  francs  :—. 

*'  Mftfl^inn  Heurquin,  Humanibuian 
Somnambulist. 

"  Jews  Christ  was  a  mat  magnet- 
iaer,  who  condescendea'to  bless,  by 
the  power  of  his  spirit  of  love,  truth, 
and  Wmony.  SL  John  and  Fourier 
saw  the  future  in  their  ecstatic  som- 
nambulisms. Tbe  eye  of  the  somnani. 
bulist  ia  like  tbe  eye  of  God:  it  ia 
everywhere ;  sees,  feels,  perceives,  and 
comprehends  all  that  regards  the  con- 
suiter,  accordiae  to  bis  sympathy.'' 

This  Madam  Heurquin  had  a  part- 
ner, who  lived  in  the  same  honse  with 
ono  of  the  forty-eight  prinupal  conu 
roissariea  of  pouoe,  who,  it  was  said, 
had  his  own  reason  for  posacsainc  near 
him  a  magnetic  treasure.  He  fancied 
that  ho  might  be  enabled,  by  this  su. 
pcmatural  assistance,  to  discover  crimes 
and  secrets  which  baffled  die  penetnu 
tion  of  the  ablest  of  hia  brethren.  An 
extra  lucid  commissary  of  police  would 
be,  it  must  be  admitted,  rather  a  for- 
midable being,  armed  with  the  power 
both  of  the  scon  and  the  unseen  world. 
The  annual  drawing  for  the  army  ia 
a  source  of  great  profit  to  the  French 
sorcereases.  Monsieur  and  Madam 
Hobert,  of  Nancy,  wotild  secure  any 
one  against  the  chance,  by  saying  a 
dozen  masses  at  thirty-two  sous  each, 
and  a  prayer  at  three  francs.  The 
prayer  is  as  follows: — 

"Jesus,  thou  who  sufferedst  not  tfay 
divine  robe  to  be  divided  by  lot,  grant 
me  the  grace  of  a  good  numoer.  GI017 
to  God.     Amen." 

The  worthy  couple  clinched  the  mat- 
ter by  the  demand  of  a  general  fee  of 
fortyfrancs.  Af^all,  this  was  cheaper 
than  eiz  bnndred  ftancs  io  an  ag*»l 
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«  Eobert'i 

o  be  drawn  in  spite 

aase*,  the  prom  used  to 

BCulouB  maudy,  which 

ebould  eD«blo  Uiem  to  claim  exemption. 


cutoinen  chanced  t( 


There  ia  a  eiasa  of  pereona 
Frtmca  called  rodovbevrt,  who  scl  amu 
and  legs  by  sapematural  agency.  Tbe 
Yeatlee  ia  the  daancal  oountr;  for  thete 
people.  It  requires  a  regular  appren- 
tici^hip.  There  lives  at  this  moment  a 
great  professor  of  tlie  art  at  a  place  call- 
ed Anccnis  ;  he  is  koOTTU  uvci^whcre  ; 
takes  puyiltU  liigb  prcmiutue,  and  bis 
certificates  pass  current  on  all  sides. 
Once  graduated  in  this  acbool,  the 
pupil  haa  the  free  run  of  all  the  mar. 
keta  and  fain,  and  rarely  fails  of  his 
half-dozen  coser,  at  ll»ur  fivo  franca 
each.  One  of  these  was  unfurtunaie 
a  short  lime  lines :  his  patient  had  put 
bis  neck  out  of  order,  tbo  rtidoubmr 
twisted  it  three  times,  till  he  beard  a 
loud  crack,  and  then  declared  tho  ope- 
ration successful.  The  putient  declared 
the  aame  tbing.  Unluckily  he  was 
•eised  with  paralysis,  and  died  the 
next  dav,  affinuiog  to  the  latt  that  bis 
neck  WHS  put  perfectly  straight. 

These  men  still  enter  the  towns  with 
dram  and  trumpet,  proclaiming  to  all 
the  world  their  power  over  the  mysteries 
of  radoubage.  They  are  fined  five 
fraitca  every  now  and  then  —  the  price 
of  a  single  &e_~attd  return  to  the 
charge  with  the  sympathies  of  the 
Tiilagera  and  the  honour  of  martyrdom. 

It  wHl  be  seen  that  there  esists  in 
Franoe  an  organisation  and  system 
about  tlicGe  things  to  which  we  have 
no  pretence,  and  which  contrasts  cu- 
liooaly  with  their  absence  elsewhere. 
The  country  disLriclA  have  no  organibed 
system  of  agriculture,  but  they  have 
an  otganised  system  of  rndoubage.  In 
the  towns  it  is  dil&cult  t«  get  up  a 
company  for  life-insurances,  and  al- 
most impo6sible  lo  establish  a  joint- 
stock  bank  j  on  the  other  hand,  it  is 
easy  to  create  a  society  for  the  sale  of 
miractilous  oofTee,  with  a  special  re- 
commendation fJ:om  St,  John  the  Bap. 
bit. 

Another  chaiacleristio  feature  of 
continental  impositions  of  a  superna- 
tural kind,  is  their  practice  from  no 
^sire  of  gain,  but  fnim  the  mere  ex- 
dleaient  of  the  thing  itself.  Afitilish 
who  should  look  after  a 


indeed  a  pbcnonicnon.    It  is  veiy  (lifie* 
lent  abroad.     Here  is  aniustafive;.. 
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Not  long  ago  a  trBvellcr  entered  a 
house  belonging  to  people  called  Cao- 
vigny,  in  the  Suiiie  Iiiferieure,  and  de- 
manded a  night's  lodging.  In  hii 
conversation  he  dwelt  on  the  miracti' 
lous  prophecies  of  the  "old  woman  of 
tho  Salotle,"  and  looking  his  host  in 
the  face,  said,  "  f  ou  have  known  many 
sorrows;  you  will  know  more  yet."  It 
turned  out  tb:it  he  had  put  poison  in 
tho  soup  lor  no  other  purpose  tban  the 
ploaaure  of  making  ill-omened  predic- 
tions, and  seeing  them  fulfilled.  It 
was   the  excitement  upon  which  be 

Tho  Prophet  Vienhl^  though,  like 
many  other  prophets,  he  has  bad  his 
tribulation!,  is  yet  famous  throughout 
Picardy.  A  simple  shepherd,  he  con- 
Ii-ivcd  to  attract  the  maidens  of  the 
entire  dcpnrlmcnt  of  the  Somme,  who 
brought  nim  their  half-dozen  of  francs, 
to  bear  tidings  of  their  lovers.  At  n 
ccneial  rule,  every  girl  in  the  north 
has  a  future  husband  in  tho  army. 
The  attraction  of  the  conscript  is  ir. 
resistible,  and  young  women  who  have 
held  oat  for  years,  rave  up  their 
heiurts  when  they  find  their  lovers 
drawn  for  tho  service,  and  spend  tho 

Jrs  of  absence  in  sighins  and  con- 
ting  prophets.  Vienble,  for  the 
small  sum  named,  would  tell  the  month 
of  the  lover's  return.  If  the  lady  paid 
finely  he  asked  a  further  sum  for 
telling  the  day.  'K'hen  he  found  a 
Tictim  richer  or  weaker  than  ordi- 
nary, he  paid  her  a  vi^t,  accompanied 
by  his  superior  and  controller,  as  he 
called  acouplo  of  fellow-propbots.  He 
dechired  that  one,  two,  or  thre«  trea- 
sures were  concealed  in  the  house,  in 
old  casks,  or  bidden  china  bowls.  The 
three  sung  incantations  at  so  much 
a-pieco,  until  the  expectants  of  the 
future  treasure  had  no  more  money — 
asked  a  round  suia  for  the  final  stroke, 
nbich,  of  eouise,  was  not  forthcoming- 
declared  that  nothing  could  be  done 
without  it,  and  walked ofE  Vienbleua. 
fortunately  transferred  his  prophetic 
persao  to  a  less  congenial  digtrict ;  the 
inhabitants  called  bis  tolerations  by  aa 
awkwai-d  name,  and  he  is  now  In  tbe 
prison  of  Beauvais, 

It  niU  be  seen  that  often  the 
ezcited  ima^nation  which  pUys  so 
large  a  part  lu  superstition  abroad,  ia 
not  conGned  to  the  dupes,  but  aflecta 
almost  equally  the  dupor.  The  ab- 
sence of  the  vulgarity  which  distio- 
guiibes  the  British  cbarlalan  it  equally 
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noticeable.  The  cTtarlstan  abroaJ  is 
all  the  more  duigerona  on  thu  account, 
and  pervades  eyerj  cluja.  No  char- 
latan  there  would  think  of  confining 
his  impontiona  to  the  ignorant,  ironly 
for  the  disgrace  of  looking  no  higher. 

The  amount  of  qnadiery  in  the 
French  village  is  enormous.  There  ia 
not  a  place  which  has  not  its  prolbaaor 
of  Romo  teiriblo  disease — who  has  a 
secret  for  ita  care  handed  down  from  a 
Ions  generation  of  anceBtors,  Hydro- 
phobia U  the  favourile  complaint  of 
these  people.  If  a  dog  begins  to  an^, 
tbc^  are  at  hand  with  their  nhiH!,  for 
vhich,  out  of  regard  for  the  law,  they 
make  no  charge,  but  IcaTe  themsFlvcs 
to  the  ccncrosity  of  the  public.  If  it 
stoppeu  here,  the  mischief  would  not 
be  great ;  but  they  undertake  con. 
finned  cases,  and  it  19  only  after  some 
terrible  catastrophe  that  they  are  heard 
of  before  the  judicial  benches.  Palsy 
is  another  favourite  complaint  of  the 

auacks.  The  mMt  terrible  of  all  are 
le  teoeipta  for  abortion.  In  a  village 
near  Paris  (Locenay),  M.  Laurent,  a 
doctor,  had  planted  a  sbmb,  renowned 
for  its  virtue  in  this  way,  in  the  garden 
of  one  AUier,  a  butcher.  I^ureot  was 
probably  afraid  ta  plant  it  in  hia  own, 
AUier  declared  that  many  times  in  the 
year  persona  would  climb  by  night 
over  the  walls  of  his  garden,  to  gather 
a  branch  of  this  redoubtable  shrub. 

Caron,  a  blacksmith  at  Vemeuil, 
traa  supposed  by  the  whole  neighbour- 
hood to  have  a  peculiar  and  |>er8Dnal 
influence  with  tbc  saints  in  Paradise. 
His  reputation  was  prodigious,  and 
wonderful  were  tlio  tales  of  bis  cures. 
At  one  time  it  was  a  hand  totally 
crushed ;  at  another,  a  etub.foot  fairly 
twisted  ronnd ;  at  another,  a  broken 
leg,  condemned  to  amputation  by  the 
surgeon,  and  which  the  owner,  willing 
to  do  bis  best  to  save  his  limb,  brought 
to  Caron,  who  cured  it  miraculously  in 
a  fhw  hours.  Them  waa  not  a  portion 
of  the  human  franw  which  Caron  would 
not  ondertake  to  consolidate,  aa  he 
called  it,  by  means  of  a  consecrated 
ointment.     Be  cured  the  most  des- 


wlth  all  the  Blunts,  bat  his  special  in- 
terest was  with  St.  Susanna.  St 
Susanna  had  an  antique  chapel  near 
Breteul,  called  the  Chapel  of  the  De- 
sert ;  and  to  tbi*  chapel  Caron  under- 
took pilgrimages  on  behalf  of  his  cua- 
tomera— thia   part  of  bis  pro&snoii 


being  mni^  the  most  in  demand.  In 
very  desperate  cases  he  visited  the 
rick  room  with  his  wife.  She  kneh 
beside  the  bed,  muttering  prayers,  and 
with  a  branch  of  blessed  wood,  dipped 
in  water  likewise  blessed,  traced  cer- 
tain cabalistic  wards  on  the  counter- 
pane. 

Caron  had  an  eye  to  the  main 
chance,  and  took  care  of  his  fee.  His 
customers  were  IVom  the  better  claxses 
of  society,  for  he  asked  a  very  high 
price  tlr  his  pilgrimnges  and  his  bed- 
side incantations.  For  ordinary  cnaes 
he  charged  from  thirty  to  fifty  francs, 
double  or  morethan  the  price  of  an  ordi. 
nary  physician,  but  litilo  enough  for  a 
man  on  terms  of  intimacy  with  all  the 
saints.  The  strange  partof  Iho  matter 
is,  that  his  cures  were  genuine. 


twice  a-wcek  absolutely  interrupted  by 
carta,  carriages,  horses,  fbot.paiseD- 
gers,  all  on  their  way  to  the  curd  of 
Penterville,  who  cured  everybody  of 
every  malady  under  the  snn.  His  sole 
remedy  was  a  box  of  pills,  always  tbe 
same.  Tho  ecclesiastical  authorities 
interfered,  and  at  last  degraded  him 
from  the  priesthood.  Hie  cure  knew 
his  buainesn,  -packed  up  hia  pills,  and 
commenced  quack.  Tbc  law  a^nst 
the  illegal  exercise  of  medicine  is 
evaded  in  Frunoo  with  the  utmoat 
ease ;  it  whs  bo  In  this  inatance,  and  ia 
in  a  thousand  others.  The  quack  has 
nothing  to  do  but  to  find  some  needy 
but  qualified  medical  practitioner,  and 
to  act  oslen^itiiy  as  bis  assistant.  Tb« 
pair  know  well  enough  how  to  manage 
so  that  the  public  may  know  their  man 
under  his  disguise. 

The  bclict  in  witchery  atladiea  it- 
self to  every  aulleriag  of  whieh  tbe 
immediate  cause  is  concealed  or  unin- 
telligible. A  villager  of  more  than 
ordinary  talent,  one  Fcuillet,  waa  sub- 
ject to  epileptic  fila ;  he  was  persuaded 
that  he  was  bewitt^ed,  and  fancied 
that  he  oould  counteract  die  witchery 
by  going  about  in  women's  clothes, 
which  he  did  for  years.  At  fint  ho 
put  them  on  by  stealth,  when  he  found 
the  fit  approaching,  and,  whether  from 
excitement  or  whatever  reason,  the 
diarm  had  its  effect,  and  the  fit  beat  a 
retreat.  He  married  at  last,  but  in- 
ristcd  on  preserving  his  <M  female 
dress,  and  put  it  on  whenever  his  wife 
was  out  of  the  way.  Vet  thia  man 
had  acquired  knowledge,  both  practical 
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and  phfnca),  for  beyond  that  of  his 
neighbours;  altogether  untaught,  he 
made  for  himself  the  entire  furniture 
of  his  bouse,  invented  machines,  scnlp- 
tuied  Hatuee,  and  amassed  b/  pure 
talent  k  decent  property. 

It  will  be  seen  Jrom  all  this  that  the 
belief  in  supernatural  cures  risea  far 
higher  aa  it  spreads  more  widely  irith 
ns,  Tlic  contagion  not  only  reaches 
the  upper  classes,  but  even  the  mcdi. 
cal  practitioners  Ihenisclves.  We  hnvo 
ab^dy  quoted  one  instance,  and  in 
the  majoTity  of  othera,  some  qualified 
persons  are  to  be  found  in  the  busi. 
ness,  making  use  of  the  magic  reme- 
dies in  honest  faith,  without  doubt  or 
nruple.  It  is  true  that  some  really 
good  nedidnes  are  occasionally  eup- 
plit-d  by  the  cbsrlataD. 

In  other  partsof  Europe  the  popular 
snpers^tions  betray  themselves  in  acts 
yet  more  absurd  than  in  France.  A 
Sew  monthi  ago  the  inhabitants  of  a 
village  near  Rovigo,  in  Lombardy,  had 
bnilt  A  limetiln.  The  fire  in  this  kiln, 
which  burned  successfully  for  some 
days,  went  out  all  at  once.  The  peopio 
universally  attributed  the  cause  to  tha 
incantations  of  Anna  Gurian,  the  dis- 
trict witch.  They  sciced  this  woman, 
kd  her  to  the  kiln,  gave  her  lomo  huly 
water,  and  commanded  her  to  bless  it. 
The  vilia^  priest  came  up,  and  told 
her  that  if  ahe  stayed  there  till  the 
kiln  lifted  again,  she  should  be  well 
paid.  The  people  trotted  her  round 
the  kiln  for  some  hours,  threaleuitig  to 
throw  her  in  and  bury  her  alive  if  ahe 
attempted  to  escape.  She  ran  awny, 
bnt  the  n^gbbouring  bouses  refused  to 
admit  her,  and  she  was  brought  back. 
Her  tormentors  becoming  tired,  sent 
to  a  retired  captain,  known  as  the 
American,  and  who  was  supposed  to 
be  acquainted  with  the  mode  of  deal. 
iog  with  witches.  This  man  refused 
to  come,  fearing  that  Gurian  would 
bewitdi  his  cbildien,  but  he  sent  his 
advice  ;  and  upon  this  advice  they  put 
the  woman  in  a  diair,  mode  three  m- 
cinnns  in  her  forehead,  then  three  M 
the  back  of  her  head,  and  finally  three 
in  her  left  ear.  The  blood  from  the 
wonnds  was  good,  according  to  the 
American,  for  reldndling  extinct  lime- 
kihis.  It  failed  in  this  instance,  and 
Gurian  escaped  in  the  night,  half  dead 
with  terror.  She  owed  her  unlucky 
lepvtation  to  herself,  and,  when 
thwarted,  threatened  her  neighbours 
with  death  and  miafbrtone,  which  in 


the  long  run  were  sometimes  ful- 
filled. 

Yet  more  recently,  the  members  of 
a  fanatical  sect  called  Irwingiane,  in 
Pomcraoia,  ivcre  going  through  the 
fanatical  ceremonies  at  one  of  th<ur 
fct«s,whcn  all  at  once  one  of  the  num. 
bcr  ctied  out  that  be  was  possessed  by 
the  devil.  His  friends  forthwith  threw 
tbcnisclvcs  upon  him,  and  belaboured 
bim  soundly  with  large  sticks  from 
head  to  foot,  for  the  purpose  of  ex- 
pcUine  the  said  devil.  They  began 
with  the  feet,  and  beat  the  tmlortunate 
inch  by  inch,  driving,  as  they  said, 
the  demon  before  them,  till  t^ey 
reached  the  neck.  Tlieri  the  patient, 
TV  ho  had  borne  his  treatment  manfully, 
called  out  that  he  felt  the  devil  in  bis 
throat.  Whereupon,  to  complete  the 
expulsion,  the  nssistauls  seized  bis 
throat,  and  squeezed  it  so  eiTt-ctually 
that  the  poor  man  was  strangled. 
They  earned  the  corpse  into  a  room, 
and  spent  a  day  in  singing  psalms  and 
saying  praters  over  it ;  and  locked 
out  the  police,  who  thought  proper  to 
interfere.  The  i>o!icc  managed  to  force 
an  entry  at  last,  and  ivere  told  that  if 
they  would  onljr  wait,  they  would  see 
the  dead  man  rise  again.  Not  having 
cither  the  faith  or  the  patience,  the 
police  arrested  the  whole  party  and 
the  miracle  into  the  bargain. 

Such  are  a  few  of  the  many  instances 
of  Buperstitton  and  credulity  furnished 
by  the  occurrences  of  the  last  few 
months.  It  is  time  to  pass  from  igno- 
rance to  crime,  and  mark  another 
phanj  of  the  reckless,  excitable,  and 
yet  spiritual  temperament  of  theFrench 
character,  even  in  its  brutality  enthu- 
siastic and  interesting.  The  formalities 
of  justice  on  the  Continent,  fonnidable, 
imtable,  are  sadly  deficient  both  in 
dignity  and  gravity.  The  common 
street  offender,  disposed  of  with  us  by 
a  single  ma^strate,  attended  by  an 
unarmed  policeman,  is  there  confronted 
with  an  array  of  functionaries  in  grim 
inquisitorial  robes  and  fierce  black 
caps,  with  a  whole  army  of  armed 
gens-d'armes  about  them.  The  func- 
tionaiies  aforesaid  fidget  about,  doff 
and  don  their  caps,  gesticulate,  and 
thunder  forth  their  questions  in  a  man- 
ner which  would  stun  a  Londoner  into 
silence,  but  which  has  only  the  effect 
of  exciting  the  French  culprit  into  a 
:  obstinata  persistence  in  the  argu- 
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the  solemn  country  gcntkmeu,  nlio 
look  so  inteowly  wise  in  an  En^rlish 
Quarter  Seaaioas,  and  &  Corructiuiiai 
Tribunal  in  France,  with  its  judges 
Tobed  up  to  the  eyes,  tiriating  their 
ganneuts  into  all  sorta  of  imposaibla 
forms,  in  their  irritability  and  impa~ 
tience,  is  perhaps  amongst  tbe  most 
striking  that  juetico  couhl  show  any. 
where.  The  culprit,  too,  seouia  mr 
more  lo  feel  tlia  excitement  than  the 
danger  of  his  position  ;  he  lakes  ap  a 
line  of  defence  which  no  one  outside  a 
mad-houso  would  believe  to  have  a 

vbich  would  not  deceive  a  Uottentot ; 
and  a  mortal  hour  is  couaumud  iu 
bandyina  objections  and  answers  bo- 
tween  tne  accused  and  tlic  judges, 
having  no  seeming  use  on  earth  but 
to  show  the  ingenuity  of  both,  uulll 
argument  and  answer  am  fairly  drown- 
ed in  the  pother  and  outcry  which 
both  parties  have  raised  about  thuui. 
The  upshot  is,  that  in  the  confusion 
the  culprit  has  a  much  better  ch.ince 
of  escape  than  in  England.  Justice 
is  mode  so  dustj',  that  ho  suenks  off  in 
the  cloud. 

We  have  no  space  for  instances  of 
this  kind,  whiuh  any  one  may  find  for 
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eelected  some  instances  from  the  nimals 
of  those  tribunals,  which  exhibit  in 
strong  light  the  peculiarities  both  of 
the  continental  mind  and  the  conti. 
Dental  habits.  The  impressionability 
of  the  one  produces  crimes  of  an  atro- 
city almost  unknown  with  us,  tinged, 
«t  the  same  lime,  with  a  rouiance  and 
interest,  of  which  the  ordinary  vulgnr 
stupidity  of  the  English  criminal  for- 
tunately deprives  his  actions.  This 
interest  attaching  to  criuio  is  one  of 
the  most  serious  evils  of  society  on  tho 
other  side  of  the  water. 

Fowof  the  communes  of  France  ore 
without  the  presence  of  some  man, 
who,  gifted  with  more  than  ordiuory 
strength,  permits  himself  every  sort  of 
licence  with  impunity.  "The  terror 
of  the  naghbourhood"  is  almost  as  cer. 
tain  an  appendage  to  the  district  as 
the  Church,  or  the  village  gaol  in  Eng- 
land. These  men  usually  end  by  at- 
tacking directly  the  nuthorities,  urged 
at  once  by  passion  and  presumption, 
when  they  get  the  worst  of  it. 

OneGoutierlivedlastyenriutheTuu- 
duso,  in  a  populous  part  of  Uie  country, 
with  a  woman,  whom  he  taught  to  use 


Gre-arme,  and  the  two  were  pre^red 
to  stund  a  siege  at  any  time.  Tb^ 
principal  amusement  was  to  terrify  the 
neighbours  by  threatening  to  murder 
them.  To  get  a  debt  irom  Goutiec 
was  more  dangerous  than  the  same 
feat  attempted  against  asquire  in  Gal- 
way.  The  cantonal  autlioritiea  de- 
manded the  parish  tax  of  four  franca 
from   Gouticr   and    the   woman   willi 


threatening  to  shoot  the  whole  parlabf 
they  went  out  —  he  and  the  woman  — 
and  uctuallydid  shoot  the  tax-gatherer. 
Another  of  these  "  terrors  of  tha 
neighbourhood,"  one  Pingaud,  roomed 
the  Haute  Saone  for  a  twelvemonth, 
armed  with  si.K  pistols,  and  levying,  by 
his  single  audacity,  a  trLbule  on  tho 
couutrj'  people.  lie  would  enter  ft 
house  in  full  day,  and  tho  uihabitantB 
would  instantly  leave  it,  abandoning  the 
entire  contents  to  his  discretion.  When 
he  presented  himself  to  demand  work- 
fur  he  had  a  fit  of  industry  on  him  every 
now  and  then— no  one  ventured  lo  re- 
fuse hiui.  At  lost,  pursued  by  two 
gendarmes  moro  courageous  than  tbft 
rest,  he  shot  one  of  them,  aud  es. 
caped  into  a  wood.  The  gendarme, 
wouudcd  almost  to  death,  was  actuary 
refused  admission  into  the  neighbour- 
iiig  houses,  in  di'ead  of  the  resentment 
offiugaud.  In  the  year  1852,  in  tho 
heart  of  France,  tho  agent  of  the  laiv, 
d)'ing  in  discharge  of  his  duty,  was 
refused  succour  oy  a  wholo  parish, 
thi'ou;>h  the  terror  tuspired  by  a  einglo 

Another  instance  is  equally  striking  j 
it  likewise  occurred  last  year  in  the 
Isere.  A  man  called  Tirard  Gall ier,  no- 
toriously of  bnd  character,  had  been 
sentenced  to  imprisonment  for  tbo 
sixth  or  seventh  time:  he  broke  out 
from  the  pi-ison  of  Grenoble,  and  rc- 
api>cared  in  his  own  village  without 
niolestation.  He  had  been  convicted 
chiefly  on  thetcstiuiouy  of  his  relatives. 
Uo  ^lautedhimself  one  Sunday  in  open 
day  III  their  way  as  they  returned  from 
church,  shot  one  of  his  cousins,  and 
sabred  his  nuut.  He  then  sauntered 
from  house  to  house,  sabre  in  hand, 
boasting  of  what  he  had  done,  and 
dined  at  a  cabaret,  where  he  entertain- 
ed  tho  company  with  tho  details.  At 
night  four  cottages  belonging  to  tho 
family  were  found  to  be  on  fire ;  not  a 
person  went  to  extiuguish  the  flumes 
—  every  one  suspucUng  Gallicr,  and 
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drptdiug  to  enccnntCT  him.  He  was 
!i:ized  nme  months  after  at  the  other 
end  of  France,  at  Arcar.  In  his  own 
coantry  no  one  seems  to  have  tbonght 
of  molesting  him. 

Victor  Mnmac  was  IdBt  year  con- 
•kmned  to  the  bnlk*  for  life;  be  was 
a  man  of  niperior  education,  immense 
force,  and  had  sconred  for  jeam  the 
Pavs  de  Dome  with  impunitjr  —  no  one 
daring  either  to  attack  or  to  realist. 
It  WM  tbe  ordinary  apcpch  to  every 
niinwbowentabont aflerdnrk,  "Tako 
wre  not  to  meet  with  Mamac." 
When  arrested  at  last  for  tnnrdcr,  it 
TSJ  with  diflicultj-  that  witnesses  could 
be  fonnd  asaiuBt  him,  ao  grent  wm  the 
lerror  be  inspired,  even  when  in  tho 
bands  of  jnstice.  This  is,  in  fact,  tjnite 
an  ordinary  occurrence ;  the  snmo 
drfflculcr  is  alwajB  found  at  the  tri:tls 
oE  this  claxs  of  malefactors.  It  came 
oat  that  an  innkeeper — an  honest  man 
himself — was  cognizant  of  the  murder 
front  the  first,  but  was  afraid  to  nttcr 
to  big  nearest  connexion  a  hint  of  the 
secret  which  ho  posHSsed.  "  The 
liills  breathe  again,"  was  the  brief  ex. 
ptciaon  of  the  people  on  the  arrest  of 


family  is  to  the  rest  a  fixed  som  de- 
dnet*d  from  their  future  property, 
withont  appeal,  and  without  compensa- 
tioK.  Neceasarily,  amongst  the  nn. 
■crnnalons  and  immoral,  ideas  arise 
*hich  are  unreed  till  they  are  carried 
into  action.  Cases  of  child-murder 
tie  constantly  fuded  by  the  brothers 
u>d  sitters,  and  still  more  oflen  con. 
t«aled,  and  approved  as  acts  from 
irbich  themaeiTes  derive  a  certain 
iKoefit.  It  is  besides  a  comoion  prac- 
tice in  the  conntry,  when  n  woman  has 
reused  to  entertain  thoughts  of  mar. 
•iage,  for  her  to  resign  her  part  in  the 
faniily  inhnitance,  on  condition  of 
receiTing  an  annuity.  This  habit  lends 
to  serious  crimes.  One  Marie-Anne 
Constant,  the  daughter  of  people  of 
position  in  tho  Aveyron,  and  sister  of 
one  of  Uio  first  pbjsidans  in  the  dis. 
t>^ct,  had  compounded  in  this  way 
*ilh  another  brother.  lliia  last, 
*iih  bis  wife,  absolutely  lipsicfwid  a 
foman  of  loose  chnrncter,  who  liiid  nc- 
lnireil  some  influence  over  their  (ister, 
*ilb  entreaties  to  tako  away  her  life. 
They  olTercd  first  a  bushel  of  potatoes. 
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and  then  the  quarter  of  a  pig.  Finally, 
they  raised  their  price  to  a  round  aum 
of  money,  and  recommended  their 
agent  to  attract  their  sister  to  the 
river-side,  and  push  her  in.  A  mes- 
sage from  her  confessor,  they  said, 
would  take  her  anywhere,  and  nothing 
was  easier  than  to  suoposo  one,  at 
though  tho  banks  of  tho  Tarn  would 
seem  a  EtrHn;ro  placa  for  a  spiritual 
conference.  The  crime  was  accom- 
plished as  it  was  arranged  ;  yet  tho 

in  their  verdict. 

Ijast  I^'ebrunry  an  old  man  named 
Rouillon  was  found  dead,  with  his  face 
in  the  fire.  It  was  alJciied  tkit  he 
had  fiillcn  into  a  fit  while  eittin<r  at  his 
henrth.  Itut  it  appeared  on  inquiry 
that  ho  had  divided  his  pro|>crty 
amon^^t  five  children  for  «  stipulnted 
sum  in  money  and  provisions  ;  that 
there  were  continual  quarrels  about 
this  allowance  ;  that  tho  wine  thus 
furnished  was  sent  to  tho  adjoint  of 
the  district,  with  the  request  thnt  he 
would  taste  it,  and  declare  if  it  waa 
drinkable.  A  married  daughter  who 
lived  close  by  was  tho  chief  agent  in 
these  disputes,  and  it  was  clearly  proved 
on  inquiry  that  she  bad  killed  bw  aged 
parent  with  a  poker,  with  precaution! 
long  devised,  and  hod  thrown  him  into 

Instances  of  this  kind  are  of  alarm- 
ing frequency  in  the  remote  disIrictSf 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
greater  nnmber  are  never  discovered. 
Nor  b  there  less  danger  in  tbe  other 
case,  when  the  parent  has  resigned 
his  property  to  his  children,  and  is  sup> 
ported  by  them  as  a  compcns  "' 
In  the  folloiring  instance,  the  t 


will   I 


t  fail  1 


wericing  of  tho  law  of  "atteoQatiog 
circumstnnccB." 

Stephen  I'uige  lived  at  Fcrpignan 

in  easy  circumstances,  with  his  wife,  his 
daughter,  and  a  son,  who  lived  only 
partially  in  the  house.  He  was  of  a 
singular  temperament  and  brutal  man. 
ncr,  often  acting  towards  those  about 
him  with  unaccountable  caprice.  On 
the  other  hand,  he  paid  a  sum  to  his 
children  on  condition  that  they  ma- 
naged the  expenses.  This  arrango- 
nient  was  followed  by  the  usual  conse- 
quences— the  old  man  was  half-starved  t 
ho  often  bogged  a  dinner  from  his 
neighliourK,  and  (he  children,  feeling 
cvvry  hour  th.-it  they  h.id  a  direct  in> 
tercet  in  his  death,   ga\-e  expression 
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i  their  Mntimenta.  One 
morning  tbo  old  maa  wu  found  dead, 
covered  witb  bruises.  The  ciroum- 
stancei  proved  a  murder,  and  that  the 
wife  and  uhildrtu  were  tbe  murderers ; 
but  tbe  jury  hesitated.  The  son  was 
fltalad  to  have  borne  the  insults  of  his 
father  with  exemplwy  p&lieoce ;  the 
d&offhter  had  tteen  diligent  in  her  at. 
teii£uice  at  datrtix ;  the  case  presented 
difBcultieii  and  the  verdict  was  "guilty 
withattenoalinK^rcuinstanceg."  And 
thus  persons  irao  were  altogether  in. 
nocent,  or  else  guilty  of  parridde,  un- 
der all  tbe  aggravations  of  premedita. 
tioD  and  hypoerisy,  were  only  con- 
demned to  five  years  at  the  hulks  j  and 
this  because  the  jury  were  not  i^uite 
satisfied  of  their  guilt.  There  is  a 
legal  bull  of  an  English  jury  quoted 
in  Joe  Ktilter,  where  the  jury  reconi' 
mended  a  crimiuol  to  merey  on  the 
"ground  of  insnffident  efideaoe." 
This  is  a  joke  in  England,  but  the 


The  instances  under  which  murders 
are  perpebvtcd  on  account  of  the  small 
properties  held  by  tbe  country  people, 
are  endless  in  their  variety.  Some- 
times, as  we  have  seen,  it  is  for  tbe 
acquirement  of  iJie  property;  at  others, 
it  IB  on  account  of  the  partition.  In 
August  last  a  farmer  in  the  Nievre 
had  divided  his  property  between  his 
two  daughtere.  The  eldest  obtained 
by  much  the  best  share,  and  tbe  &llier, 
on  the  complaint  of  the  younger,  pro- 
posed and  intended  a  fresh  division. 
All  at  onoe  he  disappeared.  His  bod^ 
was  found  al\er  a  long  search,  and  it 
turned  out  that  he  had  been  shot  by 
the  husband  of  the  elder  daughter,  to 
mslce  irrevocable  his  original  distribu. 
lion  of  the  property. 

The  frequeucy  of  cases  of  poisoning 
almoat  carries  ua  back  to  the  middle 
agea.  Often  a  dosen  successive  days 
wiU  each  produce  their  tragedy,  or- 
dinarily the  counterpart  of  Madame 
Lafiargei  a  wife  poisons  her  husband, 
or  the  husband  tbe  wife.  The  in- 
stances are  too  common  even  for  seleo. 
tion.     We  give  one  or  two  cbaracler- 

At  Loriol)  in  tbe  Drome,  a  retired 
physician  lived  iu  easy  circumstances 
und  avowed  concubinage  with  bis  ser- 
vant, Uenrictle  Vincent.  He  had  one 
daughter,  whom  he  had  recently  re- 
called from  school  to  his  house.  The 
servant  immediately  proceeded  to  poi' 
■on  her  young  miskeH.     She  pro* 


ceedod  very  svntematically  i  first  made 
the  poor  gii-1  ill  witb  a  dose  of  mallow, 
and  then,  having  placed  her  under 
medical  regimen,  prepared  tbe  potions 
with  her  own  hand.     The  victim  com- 

Eloined  to  her  aunt,  to  her  friends,  to 
ar  physician.  This  last,  an  eicelleut 
but  tiuiid  man,  made  some  attempts 
to  take  the  preparation  of  the  potions 
out  of  the  servant's  hands ;  the  servant 
intisled,  and  the  doctor,  whose  suspi- 
cioni  were  roused  to  the  highest  pointi 
gave  way  notwithstanding.  The  father 
remained  passive  and  immovable.  Ilia 
daughter  wasted  before  his  eyes  i  she 
repeated  that  she  was  being  poisoned 
day  after  day.  Every  one  suspected 
the  authoress  of  the  crime,  yet  no  ono 
attempted  to  remove  tbe  mistress  of  tha 
master  of  the  houH.  The  young  lady 
died  aAer  four  months'  su&ring  from 
the  combined  effects  of  opium  and  ar- 
senic ;  and  when  it  was  too  late,  shame 
and  remorse  compelled  the  doctor  to 
denounce  the  crime  whicb  be  and  so 
many  others  might  so  eaulv  have  pr6~ 
vented.  Tho  clcamea*  of  the  case,  the 
cognisance  of  tbe  family  througbont, 
and  the  carelessness  of  the  d^iaded 
parent,  are  cbaractcrifitic  of  th«  facili- 
ties for  crime  offered  by  the  slate  of 
tbe  rural  population,  of  whatever  class. 

in  the  instances,  unfortunately  of 
weekly  occurrence,  when  tbe  huBband 
is  poisoned  by  a  guilty  wife  and  her 
paramour,  the  attempts  are  of  common 
notoriety  long  before  ilieir  auccoas. 
Sometimes  it  Is  the  childioa  who  talk 
about  it.  "  The  ruin  is  upon  uSf** 
said  one  little  fellow  to  bis  playmates ; 
"  my  mother  poisons  m^  father  every 
day."  Sometimes  the  wife,  asked  by 
her  own  domestics  the  reason  of  their 
master's  ill  health,  replies  coolly  that 
■'  it  is  no  wonder,  for  she  has  given 
bim  a  dose  of  canlliaridcs." 

All  these  attempts  arenotbing  in  mag- 
nitude to  the  audacity  of  a  smul&rmer 
in  the  Deux  Sevres,  who  attempted  to 
poisou  a  whole  villa^  He  had  quar- 
relled with  all  his  neighbours,  and  took 
bis  revenge  at  first  alter  a  fashion  snf. 
ficiently  fudicrous :  he  bored  holes  in 
the  trees,  passed  tbe  tails  of  their  cattle 
through  them,  and  left  them  tbua 
fastened  to  starve  ;  he  cut  off  tbe  legs 
of  their  poultry,  and  tied  up  the  lega 
of  their  sheep.  All  Ibis  enued  in  his 
becoming  more  and  more  ferocious, 
as  the  quarrels  consequent  ufion  his 
pranks  brought  him  into  lioatile  contact 
with  the  entire  nwghbourliood,  aiher 
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tf  principals  or  witnones.  So  he  took 
■  samiDBjy  mode  of  dealing  with  all 
bij  foes  St  once,  by  throwing  anenio 
into  the  vtllit^  fountain.  Everj  one 
knowi  the  village  fuuntain  in  France  i 
it  a  the  resort  of  the  evening  gosups, 
who  meet,  pitcher  on  shoulder,  to  ex- 
change acanilal  aad  salutation.  Its  uoi. 
Terau  dbbi  and  its  univercol  populikrity 
nuule  Encb  a  deed  doubly  dangerous 
and  cruel.  Fortuoatel)',  the  poison 
wu  noticed  before  it  bad  time  to  mix 
with  the  water. 

Akin  to  the  practice  of  down. 
right  poisoning  ia  another  well  known 
thraoghout  Frsnce,  which  comista  in 
mixing  •c^x>Hlic  dranghla  for  purpoaea 
of  robbcrr  and  vengeuice.  One  Vlr- 
[ipg  waa  &nions  ^out  the  eountiT 
lor  feare :  he  carried  a  Bopotilic  phial, 
with  which,  and  two  friends,  he  made 
the  tourof  Fmnce.  A  man  of  addrcsB, 
be  insinnated  himself  into  (be  good 
jpace  of  Btrangera  with  the  facility 
affiitded  b]r  French  maimers,  gained 
■dmiinon  to  their  repastSi  and  the 
phial  did  the  rest. 

We  condade  with  a  few  traits  of  the 
iisorrmc*  of  crime — traits  which  would 
ha*e  occurred  nowhere  but  in  a  coun. 
Vj  infected  with  the/iina  Fraaceie. 

In  Uarch,  1853,  one  Jobotd  arrived 
at  Lyons,  by  the  stciim.boat  of  the 
Saone.  He  waa  a  clerk  in  a  hoose  at 
Dijon ;  he  bad  for  three  years  di«< 
chaigcd  his  duty  punctually  and  faith, 
fully  ;  his  employets  declared  that  he 
never  gaTC  them  cause  for  complaint, 
■od  that  he  possessed  their  entire  e*. 
leem.  One  night,  for  no  conceivable 
Tcuon,  be  left  tbe  bouse,  without  lug- 
gage and  with  a  few  francs  in  his 
po^et.  He  sauntered  to  Ibe  railway 
station,  and  took  a  place  to  Chalons. 
There  be  stood  in  front  of  the  station, 
with  bis  bands  in  his  pockets,  looking 
about  him  for  the  next  tiling  to  do, 
when  tbe  Mnnibos  belonging  to  the 
steam-boat  drove  up;  he  entered  it 
mechanically,  and  amved  at  Lyons. 
There,  his  money  almost  entirely  gone, 
be  nuntered  about  the  quays,  without 
object,  without  intention,  and  without 
the  slightest  notion  of  his  own  move- 
ments. At  but  he  bought  a  knife,  and 
■pent  bis  last  sou  in  a  ticket  for  the 
theatre.  A  Tonug  woman  was  before 
him  ;  he  had  never  before  seen  her, 
Sie  gave  bim  no  ofience  whatever ;  ha 
tubbed  ber  to  the  heart  I  An  attempt 
was  of  course  made  at  the  trial  to 
juvre  his  iusoaity.     It  bndra  down. 
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i   condemned  to  the 


■elf  ft 


It  t£e  Hotel  de  Princes,  bv 
interi'eiting  the  voice  of  their  cl  " 


and  Jobard  \i 
hulks  for  life. 

It  should  be  observed  that  tbe 
foreign  tribunals  are  very  cautions  of 
admitting  the  plea  of  insanity  as  an 
excuse  for  crime.  They  are  wdl  aware 
that  the  impulsive  temperament  of  the 
population  produces  actions  of  so  wild 
a  character,  that  this  excuse,  if  easily 
admitted,  wonldbe  pleaded  with  peril- 
nuB  frequencv. 

Sicard,  who  introduced  I: 
few  months  ago  into  the  apa 

es,  by 
child, 
and  then  shot  her,  bad  obtained  her 
in  the  first  instance  by  means  which 
remind  one  of  the  middle  ages.  She 
was  the  daughter  of  a  chamberlun  of 
Napoleon's ;  he  son  of  a  gen.d'arme. 
When  his  future  wife  was  quite  a  child, 
Sicard  had  seduced  her,  with  the  os- 
sistancc  of  her  nurse,  and  carried  her 
from  Paris,  where  ahe  then  Uved  with 
her  family,  to  Bordeaux.  Her  parent* 
recUimed  ber  as  a  minor,  took  her 
away,  and  prevented  tbe  marriage, 
notwithstanding  the  circumstances. 
When  the  young  lady  bad  been  of  age 
eight  days,  Sicwd  came  to  their  place 
of  residence,  then  at  Beiieres,  stood  in 
the  middle  of  the  market-place,  and 
harangned  the  people  on  the  misdeeds 
of  the  villanous  aristocracy,  who  pre. 
vented  the  course  of  true  affectum. 
He  collected  a  mob,  and  stormed  the 
lady's  house  in  full  da^,  and  in  one  of 
the  moat  populous  cities  of  Fnnce. 
Her  mother,  who  attempted  an  oppo. 
■ition,  was  nearly  murdered.  When 
married,  Sicard  threatened  his  wife'a 
life  so  regularly,  that  one  of  her  em> 
ployments  was  to  search  his  pockets 
ana  secrete  his  pistils.  To  be  sure, 
he  threatened  his  friends  in  tbe  same 
way.  and  with  tbe  same  r^nlarity. 

Tbe  following  case  is  worth  notice 
as  illustrative  of  the  reckless  crime 
which  the  excitement  of  an  attach, 
roent,  even  of  the  most  legitimate 
kind,  will  produce  under  yery  slight 

Pradeaux,  a  worker  in  artificial 
flowers  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Paris^ 
fell  in  love  with  a  young  girl,  who 
had  ber»elf  been  a  f<»m(lling.  He 
proposed  to  marry  her.  No  great 
estanliahmeat  was  neceasary  for  a 
foundling  :  the  two  had  both  their 
several  employments,  and  an  honest 
living  was  within  their  reach.  But 
Fra&anx  miut  daule 
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He  bad  mone;  lie  enid.  at  the  bank ; 
fao  would  make  a  lady  of  her.  For  the 
moment  ho  bad  not  enough  to  buy  tho 
-wedding  nug.  He  went  into  some 
ehop  on  a  trifling  bunncsSf  heard 
money  jingle  in  the  UI1,  retarncd  at 
night,  murdered  the  guiird,  and  took 
a  bag  of  silver.  With  tbiB  he  decked 
the  young  foundling  in  tho  gayest  of 
dressesi  and  boaght  eome  furniture. 
Hie  bag  soon  comu  to  nn  end  ;  but  by 
this  time  he  knew  his  bu^ness,  and  act 
methodically  about  it.  An  old  woman 
kept  a  lodging-hoiiM  that  he  knew; 
he  Btranglod  her,  and  found  money 
enough  to  hire  cairingcii  for  hii  wed- 
ding, pay  the  fees  in  advance,  and  the 
wedding  breakfast  also  in  adTance. 
Tho  morning  of  bis  marringc  came  ; 
his  money 


jthoucht 
1  he  Koe 


and  tho  people  were  Indignant  i 
oordinffly.  To  please  them,  the  pk 
of  trial  was  pemored  from  tho  Tow: 
ball  at  Thoan,  where  Ausmann  was 
tried,  to  tho  parish  church;  and  the 
place  of  worebip  of  a  Protestant  coun. 
try  —  that  the  mob  miglit  be  enabled 
to  look  on  —  WHS  turned  into  a  crimi- 
nal court,  with  more  thun  tlie  usaal 
Amount  of  excitement  and  disturbanco. 
It  appeared  that  Ausmnnn,  while  ho 
intended  to  commit  a  tlicfl,  hud  no 
intention  of  committing  a  murder,  and 
tho  Bcrneso  law  posiii»ely  forbade  a 
capital  sentence.  The  people  were  to 
little  satislled,  that  a  riot  ensued,  and 


Ausmann  was  in  danger  of  bdn^ 
Lynched.  They  found  a  diary  in  his 
pocket,  from  which  it  wonld  seem  that 
tho  proSts  of  a  Swiss  thief  aro  consi' 
derable.  It  contained  aneh  iienas  as  the 
following!  — "  Jahf  Xith — Passed  tho 
night  about  the  Aar  (at  Berne)  ;  not 
very  lueky ;  thirteen  franca,  n  nlver 
spoon,  and  a  walcb.  i\tt — Operated 
at  Oborhogcn ;  a  watch,  and  forty, 
two  francs.  28(A  —  Fished  along  tbe 
Aar :  fitleon  florins,  and  tolerably  well 
in  plate."  This  and  two  or  tlirca 
similar  entries  in  one  month.  The 
man  entered,  at  tJie  same  time,  tba 
name  of  the  hotels  where  he  lodged — 
they  were  the  best  in  tbe  oonntry,  yet 
he  was  A  strolling  thief,  and  had  do 


It  i: 


whom  he  found  nothing,  and  pro- 
ceeded to  another,  the  kee^r  of  n 
wino-nhop,  where  he  was  foiled  and 
taken.  In  bis  Tisits  to  the  young  oirl, 
who  really  liked  him,  he  was  absO' 
letely  calm  and  composed  when  be 
handed  her  the  money  already  acquired, 
Mid  talked  about  expenses  bcrcatter  to 
be  paid,  by  such  means. 

If  a  legitimate  connexion  will  pro- 
duce such  vile  actiong,  what  may  not 
be  expected  from  those  that  are  illegi. 
timate?  A  mere  glance  at  tho  annals 
of  tbe  tribnnals  of  a  single  day  will 
answer  tho  question. 

In  Switzerkud,  the  comparBtirtj 
rarity  of  crime,  and  (ho  independent 
temperament  of  the  people,  makes 
every  grave  oOence  the  subject  not 
only  ofpopular  interest,  but  of  popular 
intlaence.  One  Ansmann  was  arrested 
in  June,  1851,  for  a  murder  involving 
no  extraordinary  atrocity;  but  it  was 
committed  on  a  person  generally  liked, 
lie  were  indignant  ac- 
cordingly,   "to  please  them,  the  place 


a  the  dignity  of  a  swindler. 
3  to  bring  lul  these  terron 
to  a  close.  We  would  leave  the  reader 
in  guod-humonr,  by  a  few  instances  of 
a  brighter  or  a  redeeming  cbaTBct«r. 

A  huge  mendicant  used  to  be,  and 
probably  is  now,  notorious  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  Pont  Neuf,  ex- 
ceedingly dirty,  and  of  an  enormona 
size,  lie  used  to  hold  his  casquctta 
to  every  patser-by,  with  tbe  cry-— 
"  Chimnoys  to  sweep  1  chimneys  to 
sweep  1"  —  De  kaut  en  ba*,  metrieuri. 
The  idea  of  this  elephantine  protube. 
roDce  sweeping  a  chimney  was  too 
much  for  the  gravity  of  most  peoplet 
and  the  amount  of  hallpence  tbe  man 
got  by  tickling  tbe  &ncy  of  the  public 
was  prodigious.  Ho  used  (o  say  that 
ho  made  more  money  at  the  businesB 
than  any  man  living. 

An  old  man  was  picked  up  about 
Paris,  in  a  state  of  great  deaUtul  ion. 
He  had  kept  sheep  on  the  same  hill 
for  sixty-seven  years.  The  proprietor 
by  that  time  found  him  too  old  for  hia 
work,  and  turned  him  oS*.  He  heaul 
that  at  Paris  all  the  worid  was  emt- 


he  naturally  inferred  that  Uie  city 
wonld  bo  in  want  of  inhabitants.  He 
only  found  ont  bis  mistake  when  he  or- 

On'e 

ing  fourteen  francs. 
rushingfrom  house  to  honse,  exhibiting 
his  purse,  and  expatiating  on  its  con- 
tents, and  inviting  everybody  to  dine 
with  him,  he  ended  by  attaching  hiin< 
self  to  a  pretty  and  modest  workwo- 
man, declared  that  he  w.is  in  possession 
ofu  treasure,  and  oHered  her  marriage. 
She  consented.    Parisian  ^rls  are  not 
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difficult ;  and  tbe  fiircc  would  1i»yo 
been  eu-rieil  out,  bat  tliat  the  mnn 
nada  so  much  noise  with  bis  purse  that 
the  owner  henrd  ef  it,  nnd  claimcrl  it. 
The  faciHfy  with  which  these  young 
wmneB  kIIow  tfaemselTes  to  be  entrnp- 
p«l  JDto  marriage  woald  ha  ludicrou?, 
if  it  were  not  terrible.  They  frcfiiient- 
\y  STOW,  when  discovering  thcmBelves 
on  tbe  point  of  union  to  the  moat  in- 
bmoDs  of  rMmls,  tbiit  tbcy  mtule  no 
inqoiry  into  the  character  of  their 
intended,  because  husbands  must  be 
canght  when  they  can  —  that  the  men 
e  toncfaj — and  that  they  had  n  friend 

Hit  the 

irebed 


off. 

An  importAnt  pfTsonage  amongst 
tbe  juvenile  delinquent*  ofthe  capitid 
ii  the  *'Reine  de  la  Gnepe."  The 
riiarpeat,  dmhI  ahrewiah,  and  sometimes 
tbe  prettiett  of  the  female  thieves  is 
■[^inted  to  thii  office.  Her  age  ia 
moally  aboat  fifteen.  She  sits  at  the 
bead  of  table,  and  prcnidea  over  tbe 
morning's  soup ;  she  then  regulates 
their  gambols  tbroagh  the  town  where 
they  stroll  —  some  in  search  of  bacon, 
cbeoip,  batter,  or  chocolate;  the  bold- 
est wiU  lay  their  bands  on  a  print  or  a 
itatnettet  for  which  the  open  eteinget 
all  along  tbe  quays  at  Pans  offer  great 
fiuilities.  The  campaign  is  terminated 
when  the  queen  gires  the  order ;  and 
■he  reports  on  the  merits  and  qualili- 
cations  of  ber  aubjecti)  during  the  day. 
Tonng  as  she  is,  she  has  nsually  n  bus. 
band,  abont  ber  own  ^e,  who  acts  as 


prince  consort,  with  a  delegated  au- 
tliovity. 

Very  many  pcrsnna  wander  about 
the  streets  of  Paris,  who  oivo  their 
mendicity  to  their  reputation  as  prao- 
tjscd  workmen.  They  give  themselves 
ntrs  accordingly,  and  refuse  all  oHers 
under  a  sum  too  high  for  the  generality 
of  people.  Common  masons  will  de- 
cline two  francs  n-day,  nnd  roam  tho 
streets  three-quarters  of  the  year,  get- 
ting tlieir  three,  four,  or  five  francs  for 
the  other  quarter. 

Snch  ore  some  of  the  characteristics 
which  every  one  must  take  account  of 
■who  would  understand  the  continental 
character,  in  its  political  as  well  na  in  tta 
social  bearings.  Their  evil  eiTects  are, 
nnfortunately,  not  les?cning— .the  cx- 
dtcmcnts  of  lute  times  have  added  to 
the  natural  susceptibility  of  tho  popa. 
lation,  cnnsea  of  complaint  have  become 
more  general,  and  lawless  actions  of 
more  dangerous  familiarity.  Tho 
Bprcad  of  Knowledge  —  in  itself  not 
very  great  of  late  yo;irs — has  dnne  but 
little  towanls  checking  tlic  mischief. 


i  the 


leof  ci 


crime  is  a  soarco 
of  yearly  lamentations  to  the  conti- 
nental stalesmen.  Nor  is  it  easy  to 
find  a  remedy;,  amidst  tho  disorgwiis- 
ation  of  political  uncertainty,  and  tho 
opposition  of  the  papulation  to  the  au- 
thorities. Tbe  only  comfort  is,  that 
both  tlie  phases  and  tho  causes  of  crime 
are  so  well  known,  that  such  alleviated 
measures  as  may  be  found  will  not,  at 
least)  be  either  devised  or  applied  ia 


m  SBAIUTIC  ffBIIKBS  OF  IRELAKS.- 


On  a  general  and  comparative  review 
ofliteratare  throughout  its  multiplied 
branches,  whether  classical,  polemical, 
pt^tical,  didactic,  scicntiBc,  tiistoricat, 
oratoricalt  poetical,  or  ornamental,  it 
w3I  he  readdy  discovered  that  Ireland 
has  furnished  an  ample  quota  in  every 
department.  The  names  she  has  con. 
trimted  to  dramatic  composition  in 
particular,  are  numerous  and  eminent. 
rbeir  extent  and  value  can  only  be 
Mtimated  by  an  exclusive  compilation. 
Many  are  familiar,  others  leas  known. 


a  few  dispntcd,  and  some  forgotten. 
We  shall  therefore  endeavour  to  supply 
a  catalogue,  which  may  serve  as  refe- 
rence and  authority  when  the  subject 
is  discussed,  and  which  can  ncarecly  bo 
introduced  in  a  more  appropriate  pl.aco 
than  in  the  pages  of  our  national  maga- 
zine. We  ^rotiosc  to  take  tho  series 
in  chronological  order. 

It  might  have  been  exj>ccted  that 
an  imaginative  and  enthusiastic  pcoplf, 
snch  as  the  Irish,  who  had  produced 
bards  and  poets  in  tho  early  ages  of 
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ChristiAnitj',  long  baforc  the  inrasioDs 
by  thoDancBandEnglisb,  would  have 
originatcil  a  dranui  of  thuir  owe  at  a 
rumole  period  ;  but  tiiis  does  not  ap- 
pear to  have  been  the  case.  Some- 
thing in  (he  form  of  playi,  whether 
mvBteriea  or  moraJilies,  as  they  were 
called,  were  exhibited  in  Dublin  as 
I'ar  back  as  the  rwgn  of  Henry  VIII., 
before  the  Earl  of  Ussory,  at  that  time 
Lord  Lieutenant,  and  several  of  the 
nobility,  in  CoUege-sreen,  then  called 
Iloirgin-green.  John  Bale,  croaled 
Biahop  of  Ossory  by  Edward  VI.  ia 
1547  (generally  distinguiahcd  by  the 
apijellation  of  Btlioui  Bale,  Jrom  t^ 
acrimony  of  hia  religious  controversies), 
wrote  many  dramatic  pieces,  of  which 
a  catalogue  is  furnished  by  Ames. 
Three  of  these  were  printed,  and  are  to 
be  found  in  Dodslev'i  "  Collection  of 
Old  Plays"  and  in  the  "  Harleian  Mis- 
celiany."  Bale's  tragedies,  comedies, 
and  interludes  amount  to  aineteen  in 
all,  principally  on  religious  subjecta. 
It  is  very  probable  that  many  of  these 
were  ropresentod  in  Ireland  while  he 
held  his  see  of  Ossory,  but  we  have  do 
direct  evidence  to  the  fact.  Bale, 
bowever,  was  not  an  Irishman,  although 
he  has  oflen  been  named  as  one.  Plays 
were  acted  in  Dublin  Castle  towards 
the  latter  end  of  Queen  Elizabeth's 
reign,  when  Blount,  Lord  Mountjoy, 
was  Lord  Lieutenant.  The  first  regu- 
lar theatre  was  built  in  the  city  of 
Dublin  in  1633,  the  tenth  of  Charles 
I.,  and  stood  in  Wcrburgh -street. 
It  was  managed  by  John  Ogilby,  his- 
toiic^rapher  to  the  King,  and  master 
of  tbe  T«vels  in  Ireland  under  the  Earl 
of  Strafford. 

Henbt  BimNnij,  is  the  earliest 
Irish  dramatist  respecting  whom  we 
have  any  certain  information.  He 
wrote  a  play  called  Landgartha,  pro< 
duccd  in  the  Werbai^h- street  Thentre 
with  great  ^plause  in  1630,  and  after- 
wards printed  in  1641.  The  piece  is 
a  ,tragi-comedjr,  founded  on  an  inci- 
dent in  Swedish  history,  as  related 
by  Saxo-Grammaticus.  Bumell  bad 
tried  bis  hand  before  with  ill-success, 
but  his  first  attempt  being  a  failure, 
the  title  has  been  lost,  and  no  copy  is 
known  to  be  in  existence.  The  actors' 
names  ue  not  inserted  in  the  drttmatU 
pertffnm  of  Ltmdgartha  ;..the  ,dedica- 


tion  mns  as  follows :  —  "  To  all  fair, 
inilifTerent  fair,  virtuous  that  are  not 
fair,  and  magnanimous  ladies."*  Tho 
breaking  out  of  the  great  rebellion  in 
1041  occasioned  a  auspensioa  of  dra- 
matic entertainments  in  Ireland  as  in 
England.  The  theatre  in  Werbor^- 
street  was  shut  up  by  order  of  tbehxrda 
jusdces,  and  never  aitorwards  opoied. 
Ogilby  returned  to  England  in  very 
reduced  circunutances,  to  wait  patiently 
for  a  favourable  opportuni^  of  re- 
soming  his  former  situaUon.  Twenty 
years  elapsed  before  that  desirable 
change  took  place.  On  the  restoration 
of  Charles  II.,  Ogilby  procured  a  re- 
newal of  hia  patent,  and  came  back  to 
Dublin  in  1062,  when  a  new  theatre 
was  built  for  him  by  subscription  in 
Orange-street,  commoDlr  called  Smock- 
atley.  According  to  Chetwood,  the 
stniet  took  the  latter  appellation  from 
Mother  Bungy  of  infamous  memom 
and  was  in  her  IJme  a  sink  of  debautdi- 
ery ;  but  a  man  bcine  found  murdered 
there,  the  miserable  nouses  wbiob  then 
occupied  that  spot  were  pulled  down, 
and  nandsome  ones  were  afterwards 
built  in  their  room.     Yet  though  tbe 


hastily  built,  that  in  1671  part  of  it 
fell  down,  b^  which  accident  two  per. 
sons  were  killed  and  several  sev^«Iy 
wounded.  The  two  first  plays  acted 
there  vrere  translations  of  the  Pampim 
and  Horact  of  ComeiUe,  by  Mn. 
Catherine  Fbillips,  termed  occanoiu 
ally  the  "Uatcbless  Orinda,"  and  the 
"English  Sappho.''  John  Uauncy, 
or  Dancer,  an  Irish  gentleman  attached 
to  the  family  ef  the  Duke  of  Onnond, 
Lord  Lieutenant,  also  translated  two 
plays  from  the  French  —  Nicomide 
from  Comeillc,  nnd  Agrippa  from 
Qninault,  both  of  which  were  acted 
about  this  time  in  Dublin,  and  after, 
wards  printed  in  London  in  1671  and 
1673. 

KoQBK  Bon.^  Eabi.  of  ObbsbT) 
better  known  in  public  life  as  Loan 
Bsooniu.,  ia  the  first  name  of  note 
and  rank  that  we  find  in  the  list  of 
writers  who  have  contributed  to  the 
Irish  drama.  lie  was  a  remarkable 
man,  either  as  soldier,  statesman,  or 
scholar,  and  gingularlv  fortunate  in  a 
period  of  great  difficulty,  inasmuch  as 


by's  Theatre,  l»t  they  w 
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BogtT  BoyU,  Earl  of  Orrtry. 


be  Tctuned  place  and  favour  with 
Chari«a  1.,  Cromwell,  and  Cbarlci  II. 
It  wuuld  be  bard  to  caU  him  n  "  Crim. 

C0Dtri*ed 
credit  and  aucceaa  through  all  t!ie 
■biftiag  Btorms  and  ourreutB  of  the 
dvil  war,  oommoD wealth,  and  reatt^. 
ratioii.  This  Roger  Boyle  was  the  fiftb 
SOD  of  Richard,  styled  the  great  Earl 
of  Cork,  from  whom  the  iniportaace  of 
■'     '     ■'  .     ■      .       "  J  j^^ 


hill  iD  Ireland  bjr  Charlm  1.,  when  he 
was  oaly  seTen  jears  old.  He  received 
hii  education  at  Trinity  CoU^e,  Uub- 
lin,  where  he  distinguished  himself 
eqaADy  b/  auidoity  and  lively  ^eniuj. 
Before  he  was  of  age  he  mamud  the 
IddvMargaret  Howard,  da  lighter  to  the 
Earl  of  SuSblk ;  and  having  previously 
made  the  tour  of  France  and  Italy  in 
company  with  his  elder  brother,  return' 
ed  to  settle  in  Ireland  in  October,  KMI, 
on  the  Tety  day  when  the  rebellion 
broke  out  in  that  kingdom.  He  fought 
atontlj  in  the  cause  of  Charles  I.  uiilil 
the  death  of  that  nnfoctumite  monarch, 
when  looking  upon  both  his  country 
and  himself  as  irretrieTably  ruined,  he 
remained  in  concealment  until  Crom- 
well, appreciating  his  merit,  sought 
him  ont,  and  found  means  to  win  him 
orer  to  the  party  he  had  hitherto  so 
woronslv  opposed.  The  particulars 
oT  this  delicate  transaction  may  be 
fotmd  at  length  in  the  "  Biographia 
BritannicB."  Retuming  to  Ireland, 
he  nused  a  regiment  of  cavalry, 
•nofmting  to  fifteen  hnndrad  men, 
completely  motuted  and  equipped, 
tbrongfa  his  own  personal  exertioos, 
and  proved  a  most  valaable  auxiliary 
to  CiDiuwcII,  who  followed  soon  afler, 
Teaolved  in  person  to  put  an  end  to  the 
Irish  war.  Amongst  other  important 
exploits  perfonaed  by  Lord  Broghill, 
hii  victory  at  Macroom  deserves  to 
be  particularly  recorded:  there,  with 
two  tboaaand  horse  and  dragoons,  he 
attacked  and  totally  routed  airave  five 
thonsaml  of  the  rebels.  He  aflerwards 
relieTed  Cromwell  himself  at  Clonmel, 
where  that  active  general  happened  to 
be  so  dangerously  situated,  that  he 
eoufessed  nothing  but  the  seasonable 
relief  brought  by  Lord  Broghill  could 
have  saved  him  frcm  destruction.  He 
likewise  defeated  Lord  Muskeny,  who 
came  Bgaintt  bim  with  an  army  rtueed 
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by  the  Pope's  nuncio,  consisting  of 
three  tinit^s  the  number  of  his  own 
forees,  with  the  adilitional  advantage 
of  being  well  officered  by  veteran  com- 
manders from  Spain. 

When  Cromwell  reached  the  su- 
preme power,  he  frequently  invited 
Lord  Broghill  to  visit  faim,  for  the  solo 
purpose  of  asking  his  advice.  It  has 
been  related  by  more  than  one  chroni- 
cler of  the  events  of  that  period,  that 
soon  after  his  coming  to  Gnj^land,  ho 
formed  a  project  for  inducing  the  Pro- 
tector to  restore  the  old  monarchy. 
The  basis  of  the  scheme  was  to  be  a 
match  between  the  young  king,  Charles 
11.,  and  Cromwell's  daughter,  Frances. 
It  is  supposed  tliat,  as  Broghill  kept 
up  a  seerct  correspondence  with  tfie 
exiled  sovereign  and  bis  friends,  he 
had  ascertained  that  Charles  was  not 
averse  to  the  scheme,  however  un~ 
likely  such  connivance  may  appear;  or 
he  would  never  have  gone  so  fur  as  to 
propose  it  seriously  to  Cromwell,  who 
at  first  seemed  to  think  it  not  impracti. 
cable.  Cromwell  soon  gave  up  the  idea, 
however,  and  said,  "  Charles  can  ne- 
ver forgive  me  the  death  of  his  father." 
There  the  intrigue  dropped,  although 
Cromwell's  wife  and  daughter  bad 
been  made  a  party  to  the  matter,  but 
Lord  Broghill  never  suffL-red  the  Pro- 
tector himself  to  know  that  he  hod 
treated  with  Charles  on  the  subject- 
Such  is  the  story,  whether  true,  ex- 
aggerated, or  invented,  ns  told  by  Old- 
mixon,  in  his  "  History  of  the  Stuarts," 
by  Morricc,  in  his  "  Memoirs  of  Roger 
Earl  of  Orrery,"  and  by  Budgell,  in 
his  "Memoirs  of  the  Jramily  of  the 

'  On  the  death  of  Cromwell,  Lord 
Broghill  continued  firmly  attached  to 
his  son  and  successor,  Kichard,  until 
he  saw  that  his  position  had  become 
hopeless ;  and  baving  no  desire  to  sink 
with  A  man  he  was  unable  to  save,  re. 
turned  to  Ireland,  and  began  to  busy 
himself  in  promoting  the  restoration. 
Charles  considered  his  services  so  im- 
portant in  that  great  work,  that  he 
created  him  Earl  of  Orrery,  by  letters 
patent,  bearing  date  September  5th, 
1660,  only  a  few  days  more  than  three 
months  ailer  he  had  resumed  the  regal 
authority.  Soon  allcr,  he  was  still 
further  promoted  to  be  one  of  the 
Lords  Justices  of  Ireland,  and  bis 
conduct,  while  discharging  the  duties 
of  a  very  important  post,  evinced  his 
general  capacity,  and  increased  the 
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eslcom  ID  wliicli  ho  Has  held.  Somo 
yenTB  later,  he  was  the  nienns  of  rccon- 
ciling  a  serious  quarrel  nbiuh  hsd 
■pmng  up  between  the  king  and  hia 
brother,  the  Duke  of  York  ;  but  full- 
u)g  out  hiuuetf  irith  his  old  friend,  the 
Duke  of  Onnond,  Ibcn  Lord  Licute- 
naut,  a  private  diilerenco  between 
them  rose  to  such  a  height  that  it  bo- 
came  the  subject  of  public  inquiry. 
Ijord  Orrery  was  impeached  of  high 
crimes  and  misdcmcauoiiTg,  amounting 
even  to  treason  i  but  be  defended  him. 
self  BO  veil  that  the  cbnr^os  fi^U  to  the 
ground,  and  the  prosecution  was  with. 
arawD.  He  however  lost  his  ofHcinl 
emplorments,  elthough  he  retained 
the  King's  ^rsonal  rcgiird,  wbo  oflen 
consulted  him  on  state  alTaira  of  the 
Utmost  conEeQuencc.  llu  died  on  the 
16th  of  OctolDer,  1G79,  in  the  fifty- 
ninth  year  of  his  ago,  having  long  suf- 
fered irom  gout,  wbich,  nddL-d  to  a 
somowhat  free  course  of  lilc,  broke  up 
his  constitution  earlier  than  might  have 
been  expected. 

Lord  Orrery  Icfl  behind  him,  aa 
evidences  of  his  literary  attainments, 
letters,  political  tracta,  poems,  and 
eight  plnys — six  tragedies,  and  two  co- 
medies. The  tragedies  are,  Muttapha, 
Henry  V.,  The  Black  Prince,  Tryphoa, 
fferod,  and  Altemira ;  the  comedies, 
3fr.  Anthony,  and  Gufman.  All  of 
these  were  acted  (with  the  excepUoa 
of  Herod),  and  with  good  success. 
FepvB,  who  saw  Miutapha,  says,  "To 
a  play  of  my  Lord  Orrery's,  called 
JUiulapha,  the  cast  was  —  Solymaa 
the  Magnificent,  Bettci-ton ;  Musta- 
pha  and  Zan^,  bU  sons,  Harris  and 
Smith  ;  Cardinal,  Young ;  Roxnhma, 
Krs.  Betterton;  Queen  of  Ilungaiy, 
Mrs.  Davis.*  Mustapha  was  gotten 
up  with  great  care,  and  produced  vast 
profit  to  the  company.  It  is  mitten 
in  rhyme,  and  on  the  whole  ia  far 
trom  a  bad  play."  Dryden  also  men- 
tions Miutapha  in  his  "  Essay  on  Dra- 
matick  Poesic,"  and  observes,  that  no 
serious  play  had  been  moro  successful 
unce  the  restoration  —  an  unlocked 
for  admission  from  a  jealous  writer  in 
the  same  line. 

Lord  Orrery's  plays  were  printed 
separately)  in  folio  and  quarto,  and 
afterwards  collected  togclncr  in  two 
volumes,  8vo,  and  published  by  Dods- 
Icy,  in  1T39,  with  a  preface.  In  this 
edition  Mr.  AjUhony  is  omitted,  and 
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a  comedy  added,  called  As  You  Fbtd 
It,  written  by  the  Hon.  Charies  Boyle, 
grandson  to  the  eaii.  Such  dramatic 
compositions  as  those  wo  are  now  con- 
sidering, cannot  be  estimated  by  a  high 
standard.  They  are  about  on  n  par 
with  the  efforts  of  Crowne,£lkaiiah  SeU 
tic,  Rymer,  Bavcnscrod,  D'Urfey,  and 
many  others  of  the  same  class  and  era. 
But  there  were  great  actors  in  those 
days,  who  conld  have  imported  interest 
to  the  veriest  commou-place  that  ever 
was  written.  Amongst  them  may  bo 
enumerated  Betterton,  Hart,  Harris, 
Mobun,  Kynaston,  Lacy,  Mrs.  Bet- 
terton, Mrs,  Marshall,  and  Nell 
Gnynne.  Lord  Orrery  seems  to 
have  possessed  a  great  facility  of  dic- 
tion ;  be  is  occasionally  pathetic,  and 
always  easy.  Here  and  there  we  meet 
passages  of  good  poetry,  but  he  is  often 
llat,  and  not  unfrequently  emulates 
the  mad  fustian  of  poor  Nat.  I.«e.  A 
much  greater  name,  Dryden,  has  fallen 
into  the  same  error,  together  with  tie 
liccntjons  sentiments  and  manners,  and 
all  the  extravagant  notions  of  love  and 
honour,  which  formed  the  dramatic 
staple  in  tbe  loose  days  of  Charles  the 
Second.  Lord  Orrery  is  not  always 
very  polite  to  the  ladies.  In  tbe  second 
act  of  Alietnira  we  find  tbcto  lines  :— 

"Let 'on  dlisalHlheir  imkntiiblhejetB, 

His  loyalty,  however,  is  always  in 
the  extreme,  whether  be  thinks  of 
Cromwell  or  Charles  as  his  sovereign. 

In  AlUnara  the  king  observes : — 


The  same  sentiment  had  been  pre> 
viously  introduced  in  Tryphm .- — 

*'Thaiif1i  ^TpboB  did  1>7  blood  till  vnwB  dbtaJs, 


In  Herod  the  Great,  Ilorod  declares 

for  absolute  power,  and  says : — 

We  have   already  mentioned  the 
Hon.  Charles  Boyle  as  the  author  of  a 


'  Que  of  the  nomerous  fkvouritcs  of  Cborto  II. 
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maf  indndc  Murrougb  Bo/lc,  Lord 
Viscount  Blesaington,  wlio  wrote  » 
tragedy  hctct  acted,  called  The  Lost 
Princeu,  but  neillicr  tho  author  nor 
his  work  call  for  any  purtlcular  com- 

JoSLH  WiiJOH,  recorder  of  London- 
deny  in  tlie  rdga  of  Cliiu-lcs  IL,  is 
tLe  author  of  four  plays — Andromcut 
CbnuRfntul,  a  tragedy;  The  Projectors, 
Tile  CkeaU,  Betphfgor,  or  The  Mar. 
riage  of  Ike  Deoil~conied\es.  'i'hey 
iTcre  ail  printed,  but  the  two  last  only 
were  sclcd.  The  last  u  the  best  The 
plot,  which  his  been  adopted  in  many 
shapes  byplaj'mrialitc,  romance  writers, 
ancl  poets,  is  taken  from  a  novel,  by 
Uachiavelli,  who  says  —  "It  having 
been  obserred  in  hell,  that  the  souls  of 
EDcb   as   came   there    generally   com- 

Slaineil  that  their  wives  sent  them,  the 
evils  agreed  that  one  of  them  should 
assume  a  human  shape,  become  subject 
to  all  the  condliions  of  humunity, 
many  ■  wife,  live  with  her  (if  possible) 
ten  years,  and  then  return  and  make  a 
trno  report."  The  subject  aSbrda 
ample  scope  for  saUric  humour. 

Nicholas  Bum  and  Xaudh 
Tate  are  well  known  and  remember- 
ed, aa  the  manufacturers  of  the  New 
Version  of  (he  Psalms,  which  has  un- 
justly superseded  the  earlier,  more  vi- 
gorous and  faithful,  though  somewhat 
antiquated,  tranektiooa  of  Stembold 
and  Hopkins,  Both  of  the  first-named 
anthors  were  L-ishmea,  and  dramatists. 
The  former  descended  from  Hugh 
Bradf',  tho  first  Protestant  bishop  of 
Mealb.  Hu  was  the  son  of  Major 
Nicholas  Brady,  and  was  bom  at  Ban- 
don,  in  the  county  of  Cork,  about  the 
}ear  1659.  IIo  received  his  degrees 
of  Master  of  Arts  and  Doctor  in  Di- 
vinity ii'om  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
and  obtained  chuieh  preferment  in  his 
native  county.  Itemoving  to  England, 
he  obtained  some  fat  livings — Clapham 
and  Ricbmood>-.and  became  suoccs- 
sivclj  chapbiin  to  King  William  and 
Qoeeu  Uary,  Qaecn  Anne  and  the 
Primness  of  Wale*,  afterwards  Queen 
Caroline.  Uc  tmnskted  the  "^ucjd" 
of  Virgil,  which  noLody  ever  reads, 
and  few  have  seen ;  published  several 
volumes  of  heavy  sermonai  wroto  one 
tragedy,    called    The  Rape,    or   the 
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Innocent  Impostors ;  and  died  in  1726, 
The  title  of  Dr.  Brady's  phiy,  the  sub- 
ject, and  the  matter- of- Ikct  manner  ia 
which  it  is  Irealed,  are  startling,  par. 
ticularly  when  we  bear  in  mind  that  it 
is  the  produetion  of  a  divine ;  but  the 
eccentricities  of  taste  and  imaginatioa 
have  sometimes  led  serious  and  other- 
wise well -regulated  minds  into  even 
more  unaccountable  aberrations.  Yet 
2'he  Rape  has  considerable  literary  me- 
rit, and  some  poetry  above  Ihcaveragc. 
It  was  acted  with  fair  success  in  Lun- 
don,  in  1C02,  printed  in  the  same  year, 
and  revivetl,  with  alterations,  in  IT^D. 
The  stage  directions  would  make  the 
licenser  alare,  and  produce  a  commo- 
tion in  the  Lord  Chamberlain's  OOice, 
if  such  a  spcuimen  should  be  submitted 
for  consideration  in  the  present  days 
of  fastidious  rcCucmcDt, 

Nauum  Tate,  »Iio  succeeded  Shad- 
well  ns  poeulaurcale,  was  the  son  of 
Dr.  Faithful  Tate,  and  born  in  Dublin 
in  16J>2.  IIo  also  received  bis  educa. 
tion  at  Trinity  College,  but  appears  to 
have  been  brought  up  to  no  prolession, 
and  to  have  led  an  erratic,  extravagant 
life.  For  several  years  before  his  death, 
which  happened-on  the  12th  of  August, 
1T25,  hcrcbidcdin  the  Mint,  asapbce 
of  refuge  from  the  debts  ho  had  con- 
tracted. Gildon  mentions  him  as  & 
man  of  int^rity  and  honesty,  ill  quo- 
llfied  to  advance  himself  in  the  world. 
Olilya  describes  hiin  as  a  tree,  good- 
r.atured,  fuddling  companion,  llis  per- 
son and  manners  appear  to  have  been 
unprepossessing ;  uud  those  conjoined 
attributes  remove  all  surprise  that  he 
should  have  lived  and  died  poor  and 
despised.  Tate  wrote  six  orieiual 
plays —  Bnitw  of  Alba :  The  Loyal 
(Jeaerals ;  CucliulrTs  Hunen,  or  The 
AldeTToan  no  Coujuror  i  A  Dvlu  and 
No  Luke  (partly  taken  fh>m  Sir  Aston 
Cockainu'a  TrappoUn) ;  The  Island 
Princets  ;  and  InjUTed  Love.  In  addi- 
tion to  these,  he  concocted  bad  alter- 
ations of  Shakape  are's  C'ortotahiis 
(under  the  title  of  The  Ingratitude  of  a 
Com/nonweallh),  Richard  J  I.  (or  The 
Sicilian  Usurper),  and  King  Lear. 
The  last  kept  the  stage,  to  t^u  exclu. 
sion  of  the  genuine 4uAt,  for  more  than 
one  hundred  and  fifty  years.  Thiswaa 
the  Lear  acted  by  Betterton,  Booth, 


'  Bubcrt  Borle,  tha  cahbraled  philosopher  and  mataiihy^ciui  (who  deserve*  to  be  earolled 
with  Bnoon  and  Newton),  bom  at  litmuro,  in  Iruluul,  wus  the  elder  brother  of  the  Snt  Earl 
III  Orroy,  the  dranulist  of  vbiax  wo  tiavo  written  above. 
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Quin,    Garrick,    Barry,    Hendcrsoii, 

Komble,  and  Young.  Eiimund  Kpsn 
pa\c  the  final  scene  ax  originidly  writ- 
ten, but  retained  tbo  rest  of  Tate's  in- 
terpolatioDS.  To  Mr,  Itlacready  is  due 
the  merit  of  being  the  first  to  restore 
the  Lear  of  Sliaksiieare  in  its  severe 
integrity,  rcloining  the  Fool,  and  omit- 
only  auch  coarse  pnssages  •' 


til  be  died,  or  he  would  have  been 
reduced  to  absolute  indigence.  The 
useless  post  exists  slitl,  relieved  from  ths 
vapid  (lutiea,  but  retaining  the  honora- 
rium. The  laurel,  Ibe  tiurcc  of  canary 
wine,  and  the  salary,  arc  time- honoured 
and  seasonable  abuses.  These  it  would 
be  a  sin  and  a  tihimie  to  sweep  away  -, 
but  the  adulatory  odes  were  an  into- 
lerable nuisance,  for  the  abatement  of 
which  we  cannot  be  too  grateful.  The 
writer  rcDiemberg  with  a  shudder  tho 
loyal  lyrica  of  Pye,  which  he  wrb 
doomed  to  leam  by  heart  and  recite, 
in  his  boyish  days,  as  they  appeared  in 
rotatory  monotony.  The  lines  of 
Leigh  Hunt  written  to  comuicmo. 
rate  Southcy's  installation,  are  no 
longer  appUcuble  in  their  full  extent, 
when  he  speaks  of  the  laureate  ae — 


Many  readers  mnv  exprcu  snrpriKC  on 
finding  Dr.  Joi.iTn*M  Swift,  the  cole- 
bratea  Dean  of  St.  Patrick's,  included, 
for  the  first  time,  in  a  list  of  dramatic 
authors.  Without  reference  to  his 
"Polite  Convcraotion,"  which  ia  car- 
ried on  in  a  style  almost  assuming 
the  theatrical  form,  it  has  been  as- 


thoughts  that  way  in  earnest ;  bnt  more 
than  one  brilliant  genius  has  broken 
down  bopelcssly  on  the  dnuno.  Pops, 
Gay,  and  Arbuthnot,  the  t^ree  leadmtf 
wits  of  their  day,  clubbed  their  best  e^ 
forts  in  a  comedy,  called  Tkrte  Howt 
after  Marriage,  which  was  irretrievably 
damned  on  its  production,  for  \\a  utter 
dullness.  Ouly  that  the  fact  ia  too 
well  known  to  be  disputed,  it  would  be 
impossible  to  believe  that  the  talent  of 
such  a  triamvirate  could  have  de- 
scended to  that  deplorable  depth  of 
imbecility, 

Thomas  Southern  was  bom  in  Dub- 
lin, in  ICGO,  and  received  his  education 
at  the  Irish  University.  In  his  cigfa- 
tecntb  year  be  quitted  Ireland,  and 
entered  himself  in  the  Middle  Temple, 
intending  to  pursue  the  study  of  the 
law;  but  the  vivacity  ofhis  mind  soon 
induced  him  to  abandon  Themis  for 
Apollo  and  the  Muses.  His  first  play. 
The  Periian  Princt,  or  Loyai  Bro- 
ther, was  produced  on  the  stage  in 
London,  1082,  before  he  bad  completed 
bis  twenty-second  year.  The  character 
was  intended  as  a  complini<>nt  to  James 
Duke  of  I'ork,  who  liberatly  rewarded 
the  poet  for  his  praises,  and  tbua  laid 
the  foundation  of  the  fortune  which  ho 
afVerwards  accnmulated. 

The  dramatic  merits  of  Soatbern'a 
first  plav  are  very  slender ;  its  political 
pretensions  are  of  a  higher  order. 
Tachmaa  (the  loyal  brother]  is  meant, 
of  course,  for  the  Duke  of  York.  He 
is  unjustly  arrested  ns  a  trsitor  to  the 
state;  bis  soldiers  propose  to  rescue 
him,  but  he  win  not  aufler  them  to  do 


her  13th,  1732,  that  the  Dean,  in  1730, 
wrote  two  acts  of  a  comedy,  which  be 
Mnt  to  Mr.  Gay  to  finish,  called  Tha 
PUn/er'i  Reheartal.  We  know  not 
that  Gay  made  any  use  of  ^ii,  unless, 
as  is  possible,  he  might  have  twisted  it 
in,  in  a  posthumous  farce,  never  acted, 
but  printed  in  1 754,  called  the  Rehearsal 
at  Ooatkam,  The  humour  of  this 
dull  attempt  con^sts  in  this  —  Peter 
the  Showman  exhibits  bis  puppets,  and 
the  sapient  members  of  the  corporation 
apply  to  theuiselves  what^the  mechani- 
cal dramatU  pertona  say  of  each  other. 
Swill's  bent  of  mind,  and  caustic, 
biting  irony,  migfat  have  well  fitted  him 
to  wnte  good  plays,  had  be  tumed  his 


Ismael,  an  unprincipled  statesman, 
is  intended  to  represent  the  Eati  of 
Shsflesbury.  In  tnis  character  he  thus 
expresses  uimself — 


Few  votaries  of  literature  have  been 
more  fortunate  than  Southern.  Helived 
to  eighty-siz,  without  care  or  illness ; 
and,  between  his  commission  in  the 
annv  and  the  produce  ofhis  dramatic 
works,  enjoyed  a  very  handsome  r&. 
venne,  wbicn  he  improved  by  strict 
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COD  01D7  and  wdl-regii1afed  espendili 
Od  the  occnsion  of  the  Duke  ofM 


idilure. 

)f  Mon- 

tuth's  rebellion,  he  entered  tbe  regu 
nicnt  of  ibot  raJsod  bj  Lord  Ferrers, 
and  held  success  ivel  7  the  rank  of  ensign, 
lieatcnant,  and  captain.  As  he  deter- 
mined to  lire  by  hia  talents,  he  nos 
neither    rcscrred   nor    Bcnipnloui    in 

Eushin^  ihe  Bale  of  bia  plnj's  to  tbe 
est  aOTUitagp,  nnd  in  extracting  all 
the  profit  be  could  obttiin  from  bis 
autbor'a  nights,  lie  iths  the  first  that 
ever  had  tvo  beneSli.  On  these  oc- 
canons  he  stooped  to  the  drudgery  of 
[luraonal  solicitation,  called  upon  iho 
gnriit  ftnd  influential,  end  sold  his 
tickets  &t  an  advanced  price.  Drjden 
disdained  this  practice,  trhicb  bo  con- 
Eidered  beneath  the  dignity  of  a  poet. 
Sonlfacrn  acknonlcd|red  that  he  re- 
ceived from  a  bookseller  X150  fur  % 
play  called  The  Sparlaa  Dame,  —  a 
TC17  unusual  sum  at  that  time.  Drj- 
den  once  asked  him  how  much  he  got 
by  another  tragedy  ?  to  which  be  re. 
plied,  that  he  nn^  really  ashamed  to 
confeas.  But  Drydcn  being  deter- 
mined  to  aicertiin  the  point,  Soulhem 
at  laat  admitted  tbut  he  had  cleared 
£700.  The  inf)uirer  was  utterly  con- 
founded by  this  information,  as  hebim- 
kIT  bod  never  realised  more  than  £100 
lij  his  most  successful  dramatic  cflbrt. 
Uld  js  speaks  of  Southern  as  a  quiet  and 
renemble  old  [;entli;man,»ho  lived  near 
Cove  nlGorden  ,and  frequented  the  even- 
ing ptayt'rs  there,  always  tieat  and  de- 
cently dressnl,  commonly  in  bhick,iiith 
Lis  silver  iword  and  silver  locks.  (Jray, 
in  a  letter  to  Horace  Walpole,  dated 
from  Buraham,  in  Buckingbain shire, 
September,  1737.  has  also  tbe  folloir- 
ing  observation  concerning  him — "  We 
have  old  Mr.  Southern  at  a  gentleman's 
honsc  s  little  way  off,  who  oflen  comes 

years  old,  and  has  almost  wholly  lost 
bis  memory,  but  is  as  agreeable  on  old 
roan  im  can  be ;  or,  at  least  J  persuade 
myself  so  when  I  look  at  bim,  and 
think  of  ItaheUa  and  Oroonoho." 
Uason  adds,  in  a  Dote  on  this  passage, 
that  Mr.  Gray  always  thought  highly 
of  faia  pathetic  powers,  at  tbe  same 
time  that  he  blamed  bis  ill-taste  for 
mixingthem  so  injudiciously  with  farce, 
in  or^r  to  produce  that  monstrous 
species  of  composition,  called  tra;;i- 
comedy.  Southern  himself,  in  tbe  lat- 
ter part  of  his  life,  waa  sensible  of  tbe 
inprofKie^  (aocording  to  all  closNcal 
roks)  of  this  amalgamation,  and  used 


frequently  to  declare  his  regret  to  Lord 
Cork,  that  he  hnd  been  compelled  to 
sacrifice  his  better  judgment  to  the 
licentious  taste  of  (he  times. 

Southern's  collected  works  were 
publiEhed  by  T.  Evuns,  in  three  vo- 
luioes,  12mo.  He  wrote  in  all  ten 
plays  —  two  we  have  already  named. 
J 'he  others  are.  The  Ditappoinlment ; 
Sir  Anlknnt/  Lote,  or  the  Bamliling 
Ladij!  The  Wifet  Excuse,  or  Cuc- 
kuldn  Make  TAemselvei ;  The  Slaidi 
Last  Priiyer,  or  Anything  rather 
than  Fail :  Money's  the  Mistresi — co- 
tredies ;  and  the  three  tragedies  of  tbe 
Fate  of  Capua,  Oroonoko,  and  Isabella, 
'llie  i^matic  reputation  of  Southern 
rests  e«cIuMvely  on  llie  two  latter, 
which  abound  in  pathetic  pansiiges  of 
great  poetical  bn^uty.  Oroonoko  is 
token  avowcdiv  from  a  novel  by  Mrs. 
Itehn,  who,  during  her  residence  in 
Surinam,  became  perBonallyacf|uaintcd 
with  the  captive  prince,  and  liis  Imo- 
inda,  whose  adventures  she  has  so 
louchingly  related.  She  was  even 
accused  by  tbe  ill-nalurcd  and  scaii' 
dalous,  of  a  more  intiomte  conneji' 
with  the  hero  of  ber  talc,  than  a 
friendship;  but  the 
were  indignantly  repelled  by  a  female 
friend  and  advocate,  in  the  mcmoirsof 
her  life,  prefixed  to  an  edition  of  bei' 
novels,  rhe  practice  of  the  fair  au- 
thoress laid  her  open  to  much  animad- 
version, but  in  this  instance  she  seems 
to  have  been  gratuilously  slandered. 
Oroonoko  was  first  acted  at  Drury-lane, 
in  1096,  and  proved  very  sucoessful; 
but  the  comic  scenns  by  which  it  was 
then  disfigured  being  extremely  inde- 
cent, were  aflerwards  expunged.  The 
character  of  Abonn,  in  Oroonoko,  was 
the  part  selected  by  Oarrick  for  bis 
first  essay  as  a  public  actor  in  the 
theatre  of  Ipswich.  'J'he  play  was 
revived,  in  1817,  for  Edmund  Kean, 
who  produced  some  fine  cfTects  in 
the  leading  personage.  Isabella,  for- 
merly called  TheFalal  Marriage,  or  the 
Imocenl  Adullm/,  is  idso  taken  from  a 
novel  by  Mrs.  Behn,  entitled  TheNw», 
or  (he  Fair  Vow-breaker.  It  was  firat 
acted  in  1694.  Garrick  revived  it  in 
17M,  with  the  omission  of  the  comic 
part,  excepting  only  so  much  of  the 
characters  of  the  Nurse  and  Porter  as 
are  importantly  connected  with  Isabql- 
la  herself.  In  this  form  the  tragedy 
will  always  keep  the  stage,  as  muub 
from  its  intrinsic  merit  as  the  oppor- 
tunity it  aSbrds  to  a  great  actress  m 
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Iho  cmbodlincnt    of  the   bcroino    in 

whom  iho  entire  «tren;;t1i  and  iiili^rest 
of  LtiB  draoin  is  concL-Ji Crated.  Those 
who  are  old  enough  to  remember 
Mrs.  Siddons,  and  uStxir  her,  tXiaa 
O'Neill,  in  tbisfinepart,  haveniuicsa- 
ed  the  full  perfection  of  tragic  acting. 
In  more  recent  duys,  Isubella  huj 
been  ably  portrayed  by  Misa  Hulun 
Faudt.  We  hope,  before  lung,  to  see 
Mrs.  C.  Kein  add  lhi«  clinracter  to  her 
list  of  signal  triunipha.  The  story  and 
consLractioQ  of  the  piny  are  Bimple  and 
domestic  The  ineideuls  might  happen 
to  any  one  to-morrow.  They  belong  to 
nature,  and  are  not  indcnlificd  with  any 
tiarticulaF  time,  plaee,  or  manners. 
This  cbss  of  drama  is  culled  tlow  .ind 
old-fHshioued  by  Ihc  mercurial  criUcs 
of  modem  days  I  but  it  bfomiiied  on 
true  principles,  and  in  many  initauccs 
requjres  only  corresponding  talent  to 
revive  with  the  attraction  of  bygone 
times.  Southern  died  on  the  26tb  of 
May.  1746. 

Amongst  the  correspondents  ofDean 
Snift,  we  find  an  Irish  lady,  Mrs. 
MiHT  Uavii,  married  to  a  clcray- 
man  in  Cambridge,  but  whose  muden 
name  we  have  been  unable  to  trace. 
Ancr  her  husband's  death,  she  kept  a 
colfee-house  in  the  above-named  city, 
and  died  there.  She  wrote  two  come- 
dies—  Tht  Northern  Ileireit  (acted  at 
Lmcoln's-inn  Fields  in  1T16),  and  The 
Sel/Minal.  These,  with  some  novels, 
poems,  and  familiar  letters,  were  pub- 
lished in  17^^.  in  two  volumes,  under 
the  title  of  "The  Works  of  Mrs. 
Davys,"  She  appears  to  have  enjoy. 
ed  some  literary  reputation  in  her  day, 
although  now  totally  forgotten. 

The  name  of  Mathew  Concakbn 
is  better  known  as  a  political  writer  of 
conaideTHbla  talent.  Ue  came  early  to 
EugUnd,  and  having  received  a  good 
education,  aud  possessing  ready  wit 
and  agreeable  manners,  soon  recom. 
mended  himself  to  the  favour  of  the 
minisLora,  in  whose  dofence  he  ac- 
tively emplovcd  hims«lf.  Through  the 
interest  of  tlie  Dukti  of  Newcastle  ho 
obtiuned  the  lucrative  post  of  Attorney- 
General  of  Jamaica,  where  he  resided 
for  seventeen  years  in  general  esteem, 
and  acquired  an  ample  fortune.  Re- 
tunung  to  London,  when  he  proposed 


to  pass  a  short  time  before  he  settled 
in  hid  native  country,  the  difference  of 
climate  between  the  English  metropolis 
and  the  West  Indies  threw  him  into  a 
rapid  coDSiimption,  of  which  he  died 
in  1749,  a  few  we<is  after  his  arrivaL 
liaving  attacked  Pone  and  Swift  in 
some  of  his  critical  lucubrations,  the 
former,  from  sheer  spite,  derated  him 
to  a  distinguished  place  in  the  JSwwtiu^ 
which  he  by  no  means  deserved.  Be- 
sides hia  political  works,  he  wrote 
poems  of  considerable  merit,  and  a 
comedy  entitled  Waford  WelU.  llo 
w.isalso  concerned  in  n!i  :iiiLTalion  of 
llichard  Broome's  Jovial  Crete. 

JoBK  SnauNO,  the  intimate  friend 
and  countryman  of  Concanen,  came 
over  to  England  with  him,  with  the 
hope  of  improvinp  his  fortnne.  They 
agreed  that  one  fihould  write  for,  and 
the  other  a"ainBt,  the  ministry,  and 
that  the  side  to  be  taken  by  each 
should  be  determined  by  tosaing  up  a 
piece  of  money.  Stirling's  lot  fell  to 
the  Opposition,  in  which  be  was  less 
sueccssful  than  bis  friend.  Alter  va- 
rious struggles  with  fortune,  he  went 
into  orders,  and  became  a  clergynuui, 
in  Maryland. 

Slight,  indeed,  are  sometimes  the  ac- 
cidents which  determine  the  course  and 
colour  of  men's  lives.  The  instance 
before  ug  suggests  salutary  reflection. 
Here  are  two  youlha,  anxious  to  ex- 
ert their  abilities,  well  educated,  ^fted 
with  powers  to  write,  but  so  utterly 
unscrupulous  as  to  the  cause  in  which 
their  pens  are  to  be  drawn,  that  they 
deddc  the  question  by  the  turn  of  a 
shilling.  Neither  consdence  nor  con- 
viction have  the  slightest  inflnence  in 
their  selection  of  what  are  usually  called 
political  principles.  Is  the  case  to  be 
received  as  a  type,  or  an  esception  ? 
Stirling  was  the  author  of  two  trage- 
dies. The  Riiml  Generah,  printed  in 
1722,  and  The  Parneide,  in  1736. 
The  former  whs  orieinally  acted  in 
Dublin ;  and  the  author,  in  his  dedi- 
cation, congratulates  himself  on  having 
been  tbe  first  to  awake  the  Irish  Muse 
to  traccdy.  It  seems,  however,  Ukely 
that  Shpderich  O'Connor,  King  of 
Connaaght,  on  on  exclusively  Irish 
Eu^ect,  was  of  earlier  date.* 

Two  quaint  old  plays,  entuledi  Ire- 


*  C)iarles  Sbsdwell  vrots  this  and  (our  atbcr  plays  exprcstly  tat  ths  DabUn  theatre  ; 
but  Im  WIS  not  an  Irishmaa,  alihongli  be  residol  in,tlie  metropolis  o/that  kingdom,  itbov 
bo  LeU  a  peat  is  the  revenue,  and  died  in  172G> 
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land  PreitTTtd,  or  lie  SUga  of  Zon. 
dumdary,  and  The  Battle  of  Aughrim, 
or  tke  FaU  of  1st.  RulA,  were  written 
respectivelj  in  17Q7  aod  1727.  and 
have  amca  roim  througli  maDy  modi. 
fitationa  and  alterationa  i  but  the  on. 
^Dal  edition!  arc  by  far  the  moit  in. 
teresting  and  cuHotit.  Witbout  re- 
fereaoa  to  thai  divnatic  valiW)  they 
ar^to  aoertain  extent,  historical  dociu 
mentst  and  detail,  with  minute  fidelity, 
the  eveata  to  which  thcjr  refer,  and  the 
most  pc^ular  anecdotes  coimected  with 
the  lading  characters  iutroduced. 

TlicM  ^ay»  were  entirely  remodeU 
led,  and  publiahed  anew  by  the  Kcr. 
John  Graham,  ia  1841. 

The  BaltU  of  A^hivA  waa  written 
by  Wii>utui  AiBiON,  of  whom  nothing 
U  known  bat  that  be  was  dghteen  at 
the  tune  of  the  composition ;  and  that 
when  U  Gnt  appeared,  a  complimentary 
letter,  in  vene,  was  prefixed  to  it, 
addresMd  to  the  author  by  Chariea 
Usher,  Esq.,  of  Trinity  CoUege,  Dub. 
lio.  The  play  was  dedicated  to  John, 
Lord  Carteret,  then  Lord  LieuteaanL 
Ur.  Graham  tayi,  in  his  preface,  that 
no  inroraution  exists  respecting  the 


(    MtCHBI.BODBaa, 

the  governors  of  the  city  during  the 
operatioot  de«cribed,  and  whose  name 
firnres  in  the  Lst  of  drtunatu  periova. 
He,  with  many  otfaera  of  the  galUnt 
defeuden,  waa  aAerwards  abandoned 
to  poverty  and  distRM;  and  being 
confined  in  the  Haet  Prison  for  debt, 
compoMd  the  riogle  dnunatic  |iiece 
which  islhtiSBttribQl«dtofaimoDgood 
aathority. 

The  pttMoge  {rem  Goagh  will  be 
{bond  (yoL  S,  p.  809)  in  alist  of  pub- 
lications relative  to  the  siege,  and 
naada  at  follows ; — 

-Irdimd  FrcwmcJ,  or  &e  Se^  of 
Lamiomdern,  tsgitlier  witb  Tkt  TToabUt 
if  Ik*  Abrw,  written  by  the  then  GarenKic 
(Put  L  LoudoD,  ITOT,  tJC)  —  CoL  John 
HiclielbaarD*,  who  jcjatly  with  Wsikar 
■yftji.''^  tbii  plait,  wrote  this  tis^-cotaedy, 
b  the  Fleet,  into  wbich  the  goTamrnent'i 
n^ilact  o(  bim  thm  Mm.  It  U  ■  kind  cf 
narradva  «f  preeaedlDgs  duifai^  the  iltige, 
ia  two  put%  iOustntsd  with  a  piospect  of 


"'aiB,— During 


King  Jsniu's  csmm  on  tha  plains  or  EO- 
daiB,  mud  a  soryey  aad  plan  of  ttie  toffO  at 
the  dme  of  tJie  sicf^e ;  uul  st  Iha  end|  u  a 
third  part,  the  "Author's  CaBc,"  by  which 
it  sppeara  the  Home  of  Commnns,  on  tha 
report  of  s  committoe  In  IG98,  voted  an  »&• 
dnsi  to  King  WiUium  for  tome  compenulion 
to  him,  which  the  King  agreed  to,  but  wbidl 
does  not  appear  to  hare  token  pUce.  Hj 
oopy  of  thia  ^fcuisr  performance  (Gough 
WTOU  in  1680),  which  vis  never  printed  or 
published,  hu  the  foUoniog  oiii^oal  U3. 
lettar  bom  the  author  to  Secietaiy  Uarley  :— 

•f  Gonfinemeot  I  hsTeapent 
Id  writing  The  Sitgt  of 
Iktrj,  with  lome  passages  belbre  and  sfter; 
when  your  conTeoicDce  will  allow  yon  to 
look  mto  it,  I  presume  you  will  find  tt  entar- 
taioing.  It  is  the  first  I  hsTS  exposed  to 
view,  and  what  erron  you  Duy  EIiNi  In  it  I 
hope  you  will  pardon,  being  commmiicated 
to  Dona  but  younetf,  and  I  dejsign  tt  shall  go 
no  further  daring  life.  And  rince  such  a 
subject  cannot  be  writ  withoot  toodiing  on 
some  men's  niiaii;anagament,t  the  Wdom 
that  is  tikon  io  it  will  make  some  excuse  for 
Other  buhB  eonunitced  by.  Sir,  yonr  fsilLAd 
•Dd  most  humble  servant. 


Inac  Reed  bad  in  bis  library  a  copy 
of  this  tragi-comedy,  witb  the  above, 
named  title,  but  without  the  case  at 
the  end,  printod  in  Dnblin  in  1738, 
in  octavo.  The  titlepage  says  it  wa* 
written  by  ft  gentleman  who  waa  in 
the  town  during  the  whole  siege. 

CoMOBBVK  has  been  often  named  as 
an  Iriahmaa,  but  erroneously  so.  The 
BUBtake  appeara  to  have  arisen  be. 
cause  his  father,  who  had  the  manarre- 
nent  of  an  estate  belonging  to  the 
Burlington  family,  long  resided  in  the 
•outh,  and  he  himself  was  educated, 
first  Ht  Kilkenny,  and  aft«rwarda  in 
Dublin,  under  Ih*.  Ashe.  Jacob,  the 
Author  of  the  "  Poetical  Bt^ister," 
who  was  intimately  acrjuaint^l  with 
Congreve,  eays  positively  that  he  was 
bom  at  a  place  called  Bardsey,  not 
fhr  from  Leeds,  in  Yorkshire.  Mk 
lone  ittlerwarda  corroborated  the  fact 
by  examining  the  pnriah  register.  The 
question  is  settled  beyond  all  dispute 
by  the  folio wiui  en  ti^,  extracted  from 
the  record  of  Trinity  College,  Dnb- 
lin: —  "  16tU.  Die  quinio  Aprilia 
honi  die    pomcrid,    Gulielmoa    Con. 


*  A  |Jay,  called  Fltlg  and   Valtmr,  mentianed  in  "  The  British  Iheatie,"  and  pobllihed 
aDODymoiBly,  was,  in  all  probatality,  tha  same  as  Tha  Sitgt  <f  Dtrff. 
\  He  aliudea  hers  particularly  in  the  tieaehei;  of  QorenKW  Iiiui^y- 
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grere,  ^noD^  GUd*  Gul.  CongreTs, 
generosi  de  Youehalia,  uanoa  natua 
oexdedm  natus  Sardtagram,  in  com. 
Eboracen. ;  eduo.  Kilkuiniv,  aub  fe- 
rula Doct.  Hinton.  Tutor,  St.  George 
ABh«," 

Tbe  same  of  Gkomi  FinqvHAm 
ranks  »er/  hinh  in  the  list  of  comic 
dramatistB.  His  irlt  nu  equnl  to  that 
ofCongrcve;  and  although  hia  plays 
ace  free  and  Ucentloua  '\a  diulogue  and 
incident,  they  are  homilies  of  morality 
when  compared  vith  tboso  of  hin  bril- 
liant coutemporarv.  Ilia  career  was 
very  short,  as  he  died  in  bis  thirtieth 
year.  Farquhar  was  bom  at  LondoO' 
deny  in  1678.  His  family  held  highly, 
respectable  rank  in  the  north  oflre- 
land  i  his  ftthur  being  a  clergyman, 
Bector  of  Liasan,  in  "^ronB,  aod,  ac- 
cording to  some  authorities,  Deali  of 
Armogti.  "thU  scema,  however,  to  be 
A  mistak^i  be  had  only  a  country  liv- 
ing of  jCISO  per  annum,  and,  like 
boneat  Parson  Adanui  wai  a  Utile 
OTBr-burdsDed  with  a  family  of  Kren 
ebildreo.    Being  one  of  this  numeroua 

Sro^ny,  the  only  advantage  George 
ehved  ttQta  hla  pu^nta  was  that  of 
a  liberal  education.  After  receiving 
tbt  rudimciils  of  knowledge  at  ascbool 
in  his  native  citvi  kupt  by  a  {wreon  of 
tbe  name  of  Wnll,  be  cotcrcd  the 
Dublin  UniTerflily  as  a  sizar,  on  the 
ITttofJuly,  1694.  Ilia  college  tutor 
was  Owch  Lloyd,  the  name  who  is 
celebrated  as  having  been  the  juuiur 
dbaa  whom  Swift,  while  a  studenl, 
insulted,  for  which  offence  be  was  sua. 
pcndcd  from  his  degree,  and  compelled 
to  ask  publicly  the  dean's  pardon. 
Fatquhar  by  no  means  distioguished 
himself  at  college,  but  appears  to  hnve 
been  considered  dull  at  IcHrning,  and 
disagreeable  as  a  companion.  A  theaia 
bcioz  given  to  him,  on  the  miracle  of 
onr  Saviour's  walking  on  the  water, 
be  bandied  It  exlgmjiut'e,  and  with  very 
reprehensible  levity,  upon  wbicb  he 
was  eiplled,  at  the  next  sitting  of  the 
senior  felloira,  in  the  usual  form,  fan- 
mam  peitiletUia  hujm  tocielatu.  He 
then  turned  bis  thoughts  to  the  stage, 
and  joined  the  company  of  Joseph 
Aabbury,  at  that  time  manager  of  tne 
Dublin  theatre.  His  salary  was  twenty 
sbillings  a-week,  and  his  first  essay 
Othel^.  He  bad  some  requisites  for 
his  new  vocatioD;  an  agreeable  per- 
1  retentive  memory,  -  -    • 

1,  and 
his  voice  w 


laboured  under  a  natural  diffidence) 

which  otherwise  impaired  hia  powers. 
An  accident  induced  bim  again  to 
change  hia  mode  of  life.  \ybilB  play- 
ing the  part  of  Guyomar,  in  Uryaen'i 
Tadian  Emperor,  who  has  to  kill  Vas- 
quez,  one  of  the  Spanish  generals, 
Farquhar,  by  mistake,  used  a  real 
swonl  iuateau  of  a  stage  foil,  and  so 
severely  wounded  hia  brother- trage- 
dian, Frico,  who  acted  Vasquez,  that  a 
long  time  elapsed  before  be  recovered. 
The  consideration  of  the  fatal  conse- 
quences that  mi^ht  have  ensued 
wrought  so  strongly  on  Farquhur'a 
mind,  that  he  resolved  uever  to  truad 
the  boards  again,  or  submit  bimsclf  to 
tbe  possibility  of  such  another  miabap. 
At  thia  time  ue  was  only  eighteen  yeara 
of  age,  and  soon  aftt-r  accompanied  bb 
friend  Wilks  to  London,  who  had  ob- 
tained an  cngaeemeut  at  Drury-Lane 
Tiieatre.  Wiflcs  was  through  life  bia 
constant  IHend.  Farquhar  soon  re- 
commended himself  to  tbe  notice  and 
patronage  of  the  Earl  of  Orrery,  who 

five  him  a  lieutenant's  commiadon  in 
s  own  regiment,  which  he  held  for 
several  years  i  and  in  hia  militarv 
capacity  behaved  without  Aproacb,  ell. 
citing,  on  several  occasions,  proofs  of 
treat  bravery  and  conduct.  Towanls 
Uie  close  of  1700,  he  was  present  ai 
tbe  campaign  in  Holland,  of  some 
parl«  of  which  he  has  givea  vivid  de- 
scriptions. At  the  old  Inn  of  tlia 
"lUvcn,"  in  Shrewsbury,  thuy  still 
show  the  room  he  occupied  when 
quartered  in  that  town,  and  in  which 
he  wrule  TAt  Recmiliag  Officer.  'I'he 
incideots  of  that  lively  comedy  are 
laid  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  Captain 
Flume  being  intuudi'd  to  dcsignaUt  hia 
gwQ  character  and  adventures.  Juatico 
tSa1aiiueuaiiJ&<igned,aa  the  author  him- 
self tells  us,  as  a  compliment  to  a  very 
worthy  gentleman  of  the  vicinity,  Mr. 
Berkely,  then  recorder  of  Shrewsbury. 
IVortley  was  a  Mr.  Owen,  of  Ruaaa- 
■OD,  OD  the  borders  of  Shropshire. 
Brazen  ia  not  identified  with  any  liv- 
ing peiaonaga.  Melinda  was  a  Uin 
Haruage,  ofBalaadine,  near  tbe  Wre- 
kin :  and  Silvia,  the  dau|[hter  of  the 
Hr.  Bettelf  above-mentioned.  The 
story  is  entirely  invented.  An  anec- 
dote connected  with  this  play  is  tn> 
latcd  of  QuLU,  which  shows  tiiat  great 


apt  to  trip,  and  to  introduce  ludicroua 

Ervertlons   of  tbe   author's  meaning. 
■3  happened  to  be  perfortoing  tto 
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part  or  BaUnce,  with  Mn.WoffingtoD, 
who  lepreseoted  hisdaugbter.     Quln, 


wine  after  dinocr,  addresaed  tbe  Ind^ 
thaa — "Silvia,  bow  old  werejouwhun 
jonr  mother  waa  marriedl"  "  Wbat, 
sir?"  i&id  the  actress,  endeaToariiig  to 
suppress  a  titter.  "  Fshaw,"  said  be, 
tiTing  hopelessly  to  correct  biunelf, 
"  I  mean  bow  old  were  yoa  wbea  joar 
mother  was  bom  t"  "  I  regret,  sir," 
replied  the  lively  fair  one,  "  I  cannot 
answer  you  precisely  on  either  or  tbow 
questions;  but  I  can  tell  you,  if  that 
will  do  as  well,  how  old  I  was  when 
my  mother  died." 

Id  1703,  or  1704,  Fiu^uhar  was 
wheedled  i  nto  a  m  arriage  wi  tb  a  pretend- 
ed betrets,  who  had  become  deeply  ena- 
moored  of  bim,  and  paised  her^lf  off 
as  &  woman  of  lai]ge  fortune.  To  his 
iinmortal  honour  it  must  be  recorded, 
that  when  be  discovered  the  impou- 
tion  that  bad  been  practised  on  Dim, 
he  waa  never  known  to  upbraid  bis 
wife,  but  generously  forgave  a  deceit 
which  love  for  him  alone  had  aug^cst- 
ed,  and  ever  bebaved  to  her  with  all 
the  tenderness  and  delicacy  of  a  most 
indulgcat  husband. 

Parqabar  greatly  admired  Mn. 
Oldfield,  who  performed  the  heroiaes 
ia  nearly  all  his  plays.  It  was  through 
him  that  this  fascinating  actress  was  in- 
troduced to  the  stage.  Hor  aunt  kept 
the  Mitre  Tavern  in  St.  James's  Mar- 
keL  Dining  there  one  day,  be  beard  a 
female  voice  reading  a  comedy  biihind 
tbe  bar.  His  attention  was  uttraclcd 
by  the  Agreeable  tone  and  corruct  em- 
[masis,  with  an  evident  understanding 
of  diTeraified  channiters.  This  led  to 
Miw  Nancy's  introduction  to  Sir  John 
Tan  burgh,  and  an  engagement  in 
CbnstO|ifaer  Rich's  theatre,  where  she 
soon  outstripjKjd  all  the  rising  young 
performers  of  the  day.  In  1704,  Far- 
quabar  revisited  Dublin,  when:  his 
resooTcea  being  reduced  to  a  low  ebb, 
and  failing  in  a  subscription  for  his 
works,  be  obtained  leave  from  the 
Doke  of  Ormond,  Lord  Lieutenant 
(bong  still  an  officer  in  the  army),  to 
perform  his  own  Sir  Harty  Wildair 
for  a  benefit.  Tins  attempt,  although 
it  ■osonably  recmited  bis  purse,  by 
bringing  Um  in  a  hundred  pounds, 
added  nothing  to  his  theatrical  reputa- 
tioD,  while  it  orievoaily  disappomted 
his  friends.  Hia  fate  seems  to  bave 
beeo  nmilar  to   that  of  many   other 


excellent  dramatic  authors,  who  are 
incapable  of  represeoting  what  they 
themselves  compose.  Not  long  after 
hid  return  front  Ireland,  Tarquhar 
found  himself  so  straitened  in  circum- 
stances by  tbe  increase  of  hb  family, 
that  be  was  induced  to  sell  his  commis- 
sion to  supply  present  wants,  under 
tbe  advice  of  a  hollow  patron,  who 
promised  to  procure  him  another,  but 
treacherously  deceived  bim.  Disap- 
pointed hopes  preyed  on  his  mind,  tua 
pressure  of  a  narrow  income  destroyed 
liis  kapuiness,  and  a  premature  decline 
closed  liis  days  towards  the  end  of 
April,  1707,  before  he  could  be  said 
to  have  run  half  his  career.  The 
following  laconic  but  expressive  note 
to  his  fnend  Wilks  was  found  after 
his  death,  amongst  his  papers,  by  the 
person  to  whom  it  was  addressed :— . 

"Dear  Bob,  —  I  hare  not  aoything  to 
leave  tlwe  to  perpstuale  my  niBmoiy  bnt  two 
helpless  grrU.     Look  upon  them  someliineB, 


"GaoBoa  FiBuCMiE." 

'^Tilks  paid  the  most  punctual  re- 
gard to  tbe  request  of  his  dying  friend, 
whom  he  alao  buried  respsutubly  in 
St.  Mortin's-in-the-Fieias.  Assisted 
by  Mrs.  Oldlli^ld,  ho  obuined  funds 
from  a  gratuitous  benefit,  by  which 
the  children  were  partly  supported, 
and  finally  apprenticed  to  a  mantua- 
muker.  Tho  widow  of  poor  Far. 
qubar  died  in  circumstances  of  ex- 
treme indigence ;  one  of  his  daughters 
married  a  small  tradesman,  and  lived 
but  a  short  time  after.  Tbe  other 
still  survived  in  1764,  in  menu  and  re- 
duced eircnmslances,  without  know- 
ledge of  refinement  either  in  sentiment 
or  expression.  She  was  said  to  take 
no  pnde  in  her  father's  literary  fame, 
and  appeared  in  every  respect  fitted 
and  reconciled  to  ber  humble  condi- 
tion. Two  brothers,  lineal  descend- 
ants of  tbe  dramatist,  went  living  in 
1837 — one  engaged  in  a  jirofession  in 
Dublin,  the  other  serving  in  the  cause 
of  tbe  Queen  of  Spain. 

Tbe  names  and  dates  of  production 
of  Farquhar's  comedies  are  as  follow : — 
I-ove  at  a  Bottle,  1699;  Comtant 
Chuple,  1700;  Sir  Harry  Wildair, 
1701;  tncotutaat,  1702;  Stage  Coach 
(a  farce,  assisted  by  Mottenx),  1705 ; 
Recruit  Officer,  1705 ;  Twin  Rivals, 
1706;    andSeoKz  Stratum,  1707- 
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tbe  cnulogue,  but  audiences,  irho  do- 
ode  According  m  they  an  plaued  and 
an>u*edi  declare  in  favour  of  the  Seaux 
Stratagtm.  Thiiilastconiedjwasb^ua 
and  finubed  in  about  ux  weeki,  while 
tbeautborwaaiDhialaBtillneMi  audao 
•etuible  ira«  he,  of  tho  approacbea  bf 
deatfai  that  be  predicted  wbat  actually 
bappeoed — namely,  that  he  should  die 
beforetherunof hispIajrwniOTcr.  All 
these  comedies  are  too  loose  in  moral 
vonstruction,  and  too  fr«e  Ui  dialogue  to 
suitlbe  present  taste,  bnt  they  abuund 
in  well-drawn  characters,  unafTected 
■tyle,  and  easy,  flowing  wit ;  tho  in- 
cidents are  natural,  and  the  jitots  ee. 
neially  well  contrived.  Had  FarquEac 
lived  to  a  more  mature  a^,  or  hiul  his 
poverty  not  excluded  lum  from  (ho 
higher  circles  of  sodety,  wo  should  in 
air  probability  have  found  his  nlaya 
more  slcilfully  aiid  tastefully  euibeUiau- 
ed.  It  has  been  generally  supposed, 
that  like  maay  other  authors  who  could 
be  readily  named,  be  has  intended, 
in  his  thcaLricul  huroet,  to  present  mul- 
tiplied portraits  of  his  own  characlcr. 
ITiB  Flumes,  Archers,  Mirabels,  and 
Wildairs,  are  a  set  of  young,  gay, 
rakish  sparks,  overflowing  with  mu- 
inal  spirits,  guilty  of  irregularities  and 
&llie«,  but,  at  the  some  tunc,  endowed 
with  abilities,  and  adumt^  with  cou- 
rage and  honour ;  a  dangerous  class 
to  sot  up  as  models,  although  in  their 
dramatic  masquerades  they  are  gene- 
rally made  to  subside  into  adorinn;, 
constant  husbands,  and  rcspectsbTu 
falbers  of  faniUiee.  Farquhar  has 
drawn  himself  with  melancholy  humour, 
and  not  with  overweening  partiality, 
in  a  light  sketch  which  he  culls  "  The 
Picture,''  addressed  (o  a  lady.  In  Aii 
be  says — "  Myoutsidc  is  neither  better 
nor  worse  Iban  my  creator  made  it ; 
and  the  piece  being  drawn  by  so  great 
an  artist,  it  were  presumptuumi  to  say 
there  arc  many  strokes  amiss.  I  have 
t  bodyquuiilicd  to  answer  all  liie  ends 


of  its  creation,  and  that  is  sufficient. 
As  to  the  mind,  which  in  most  mea 
wcsrs  as  many  chanra^s  as  their  body, 
ao  in  me  it  is  genenuly  dressed  like  my 
person,  in  black.  Melancholy  is  its 
evury'dsy  appard ;  and  it  has  oitherto 
found  few  holidays  lo  make  it  change 
its  clothes.  In  short,  my  constitntioa 
is  very  splenetic,  yet  very  amorous ; 
both  which  I  endeavour  to  hide,  lest 
the  former  should  oflend  others,  and 
the  lattor  incommode  myself.  And 
my  reason  is  so  vigilant  in  restraining 
those  two  feelings,  that  I  am  taken  for 
an  eosy-DiUnred  man  with  my  own 
sex,  and  an  ill-natured  clown  by  yours. 
...  I  have  very  little  estate  but 
what  lies  under  the  circumference  of 
my  bat)  and  should  I  by  mischance 
come  to  lose  iny  head,  I  should  Dot  be 
worth  a  groat ;  bnt  I  ought  to  thank 
Providence  that  I  can  by  three  hours' 
study  live  one-and- twenty  with  satis- 
faction to  myself,  and  contribnto  to 
tho  mnintanauco  of  more  laiuilies  than 
somt!  who  havu  thousands  a-year.  X 
have  something  in  my  outward  beha- 
viour which  gives  strangers  a  worse 
opinion  of  me  than  I  deserve ;  but  I 
am  more  than  recompensed  by  the 
opinion  of  my  acquaintance,  which  is 
as  much  above  niy  desert,  I  have 
many  acquaintances,  very  few  inti- 
mates, but  no  friends— I  mean  in  tbe 
old  romantic  way.  I  have  no  secret 
so  mit{hty  but  what  1  can  bear  in  luy 
own  breast ;  nor  any  duels  to  fight 
but  what  I  may  engage  in  nilhout  a 
second ;  nor  csn  I  Hive  after  the  old 
romantic  discipline.    I  would  have  my 

rion,  if  not  led,  at  least  waited  on 
ny  reason ;  and  the  greatest  proof 
of  my  aflcction  that  a  lady  must  ezpeol 
"' '        '         "  hasara  to 


is  this  —  I  would  r 


.  any  b 


able.  If  ever,  madam,  yon 
come  to  know  the  life  of  this  portrait 
as  well  as  be  that  drew  it,  yon  will 
conclude  that  I  need  not  subscribe  the 
name  to  the  picture." 

J.  W.  C. 
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It  was  on  Cbriatmu  Ere  of  the  year 
1628,  that  Katharine,  the  gentle  loving 
wife  of  the  merchant  FisseC  of  Schwci£ 
niti^  stood,  with  her  baby  tn  her 
anna,  in  her  ji;reat  beat  panour,  kT' 
ranging,  with  womanly  taste  and  ten. 
demeaa,  on  the  long  snow-white  tables 
before  her,  the  cuatomarj  Chrigtmaa 
gifts  &sr  busband,  children,  and  ia< 

In  K  conter  of  the  room  aot  the  con- 
fidential bookkeeper  of  the  firm,  Os- 
wald Dam,  putting  the  finishing  loucli 
to  the  beaatafol  model  of  the  I^ivitj-, 
which  hia  ingenuity  had  conslmcted 
for  the  young  folks  of  the  family.  He 
had  only  to  place  the  tait  of  bu  pret- 
tily painted  angels  beside  the  cnb  in 
w&i^  the  holy  child  reposed,  to  as 
that  the  lighta  from  behind  might  lend 
doe  trwisparcncy  to  the  celestial  yid- 
tants ;  anif  then,  CBsUns  a  satisfied 
glance  OB  hia  finidied  penonnance,  be 
stepiwd  over  to  Katharine,  who  meaa- 
whi^  had  bnsied  herself  in  layinj*  out, 
with  equal  judgment  and  impartiality, 
her  atcaea  of  the  naeful  and  ornamen. 
tal,  &om  articles  of  clothing,  hard 
ca^f  new  books,  and  gay  toys  bom 
Nnremberg,  to  cakes,  and  buns,  and 
giogerbre^,  and  carefully  equalised 
hits  of  nuta  and  apples. 

Hie  eye  of  the  bookkeeper,  as  it 
rored  munn^y  over  the  childish  pa- 
geant, fell  on  two  eingerbread  figures, 
with  vrbidi  the  bakers  of  Schweidnits 
bad  songlit  to  propitiate  the  pnblio 
taate,  -viz.,  Tetacl  and  Eck,  the  two 
vett-known  adversaries  of  Luther,  in 
foil  pontificals,  but  each  with  an  ass's 
beaasnbs fluted  for  his  own,  thoogh 
the  names,  sianiped  st  full  length 
below,  left  no  doubt  U  to  their  iden- 

titr. 

Dom  gazed  long,  with  a  dissaljsfied 
■hake  of  the  head,  on  the  caricatures, 
and  then  said — 

"Do  not  give  these  monsters  to  tho 
children  I  Believe  me  it  is  not  good 
for  them  to  Icam  to  early  to  wage  war 
against  opanioDS  they  cannot  under- 
Mind.  Scorn  .ind  insult  nnt  but  un- 
bolv allies  in  thosacrcdcauseof Truth;  - 
antl  the  hand  which  graapa  nunc  to 


flinj;  at  an  opponent,  must  needs  fint 
■tain  itself.  Misery  enough  has  at- 
ready  overflowed  Europe  from  the  ran- 
cour with  which  the  struggle  for  relU 
g'ous  freedom  has  been  carried  on, 
h  1  mingle  not  the  poison  with  tba 
C times  of  yet  nneonscious  chikl- 
dr 

"  Mow  Tery  serionsly  von  do  tnke 
everything,"  said  Katbanne,  smiling 
playfully,  as  she  laid  aside  the  obnox- 
lousefiigiesi  "and  who  would  think,  to 
hear  you  apeak,  tbat  yon  had  yourself 
fought  for  the  new  and  better  faith  ? 
Tbat  scar  on  your  forehead  tcUs  a  very 
different  tale,  methinks,  from  the  dia. 
passionate  words  on  yonr  lipsl" 

"  Xou  say  tnily,"  replied  Dom, 
deeply  moved;  "I  have  borne  amifl 
for  the  Beformed  creed,  and  nnder  the 
shelter  of  its  broad  banner  achieved, 
as  a  bold  leader  of  brave  farl^^and^ 
many  a  wariike  deed,  for  which  I  yet 
pray  daily  to  my  God  that  he  would 
grant  me  foigiveneBs." 

So  saying  he  strode  hastily  awayi 
The  deacon,  Johannes  Snr,  who  had 
entered  un|>erceived  as  the  con*ers»< 
tion  began,  cast  after  him  an  indig. 
nant  glance,  and  remarked  to  the  hw- 

"  For  a  member  of  your  family,  that 
youth  holds  strange  language.  Can 
he  be  A  concealed  painst,  sent  by  otv 
enemies  as  a  spy  upon  this  house  ?" 

"  Oh,  no,  DO  1"  excUimed  Katha- 
rine, eagerly.  "Ton  are  aware,  good 
ar,  that  he  was  wounded  fighting  for 
the  Augsburg  Confeirion ;  and  in 
these  two  years  that  be  has  passed 
under  our  roof,  he  has  shovrn  not  only 
such  attachment  to  us,  but  such  noble 
indigniLlion  against  the  tyranny  of  tho 
Fope,  that  I  would  pledge  my  life  for 
his  integrity." 

"  Your  goodness  of  heart  leads  yon 
to  judge  of  others  by  its  own  pure 
standard,"  replied  the  deacon  ;  "  but, 
believe  me,  in  this  iron  age  we  live  ini 
one  cannot  be  loo  cuutious.  Among 
the  very  Apostles  there  crept  a  Judntt 
nu  J  Dian^  a  one  now-u-dnys,  who  con- 
tended Itke  Piiul  liiinsclf  for  tlic  puro 
truth  of  the  Gospel  once,  baa  reversed 
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the  Apostle's  history,  and  ragci,  a  per- 
iecuting  Saul,  againet  bis  former  bre- 
thren. The  Emperor,  set  on  by  the 
monks,  has  begnn  a  coanter-re forma- 
tion in  Silesia ;  and  in  Glogau  those 
fierce  proselyte-makerB  from  Moravia, 
the  Lichtenstein  re^ment,  are  already 
making  fearful  haToc." 

"Nay,  mv  dear  sir,"  mildly  espos- 
tnlated  Sjitharine,  "we  invited  jaa 
to  share  and  heighten  oar  fomllyjoys 


n  this  bleiaed  festival ;  and  oh  [  why 
dinnil  tidings  ? 


do  you  sadden  i: 


r  festivity  by  tucn 


"  It  is  the  ftithfu!  paator'a  duty," 
replied  he,  "  to  dispel  the  slumber  of 
secority  in  wluch  selfishness  and  love 
of  ease  combine  to  lull  us.  Onr  tarn 
w^ll  come  here  in  Scbweidniti.  Havo 
they  not  already  deprived  us  of  our 
lawnlly  porchaacd  place  of  worship  in 
tiie  forest,  and  interdicted  us  from 
meeting  in  the  Church  of  the  Holy 
Spbitintown?  And  no  doubt  those  of 
St.  StanislauB  and  St  Wincislaus  will 
«00n  be  ehut  against  ns  1  Nor  are 
these  the  only  signs  of  the  times.  Last 
night,  as  I  accompanied  my  colleague, 
the  hprologer,  in  his  observation  of 
the  stars,  the  constellations  wore  a 
most  ominous  aspect ;  and  about  mid- 
night there  rose  from  the  nortii  a  fear- 
ful meteor  in  the  heavens,  A  hnge 
blood-red  flre-ball  described  fVom  the 
edge  of  the  horiion  a  bow  of  flame, 
till,  in  the  zenith,  right  over  the  spire 
of  the  high  church,  it  burst  with  a 
mighty  crash  asunder.  This  betokens 
danger,  both  great  and  imminent,  to 
our  religious  liberties." 

During  these  threatenin?  prognos- 
tics, Katnarine,  with  the  nappy  In. 
atinct  by  which  women  eontnve  to 
lose  the  thoughts  of  distant  eril  amid 
the  little  cares  of  the  present  moment, 
had  been  kindling  the  innumerable  wax- 
ligbta  which  hung  fttna  every  twig  of 
the  evei^;reen  foliage  of  the  mdispcn- 
aable  Clerman  GhriBtmas-trec.  A  blaze 
'of  light  illumined  the  chamber ;  the 
child  sleeping  on  her  breast  awoke, 
and  smiling,  stretched  its  little  hands 
towards  the  welcome  radiance. 

"See  how  delighted  my  sweet  baby 
IB  1"  eaid  the  mother  to  her  moody 
guest;  "how  he  enjoys  the  preaent, 
'uodiaturbed  by  cares  about  mtarityl 
And  is  it  not  written  in  our  bleased 
Bible,  '  Unleis  ye  become  as  little 
cliildren  ye  shall  not  enter  into  the 
jdi^dom  of  heaven '  ?  So  do  leave  the 
car«  of  oar  future  destiny  to  the  wIm 


direction  of  Providence,  and  be  fi>r 
once  among  us  to-day  as  a  joyotu, 
guiltless  child.  Above  all  things,  not 
a  word  toFissel  of  your  Job's  comfort! 
My  husband,  for  the  last  few  dars, 
has  been  sad  and  cumbered  enough ; 
and  I  should  be  sorely  vexed  to  have 
embittered  lo  him  the  night  when 
Christians  of  every  denomination 
agree  in  commemorating  their  oom- 
mon  ground  of  joy." 

The  door  was  then  opened  by  k 
innior  clerk  of  Fissel's,  who  put  in  bia 
liead,  and  said — 

"  My  master  bids  rae  be^  yon  will 

ron  with  the  Christmas  gifu  before 
grows  too  late,  as  he  has  still  mucli 
to  do  in  the  oflice.     Some  letters  of 


"  I  don't  like  this,"  sighed  Katha- 
rine, as  the  lad  disappeared.  "I  never 
think  there  can  bo  a  right  family  feaat 
when  tile  head  of  the  house  is  wanting. 
But  he  is  right  oftcr  all ;  for  if  we  put 
ofl'  anv  longer  roy  pratty  carp  will  ba 
spoiled,  and  «c  uiall  be  all  wrong  \a- 

1  little  hand- 
!  table  before 
her.  A  distant  shontof  childish  jnbilee 
responded  to  the  longed-for  sumoions, 
A  second  tinkle  of  the  bell  brought  the 
choms  nearer,  and  the  gladsome  din 
swelled  on  the  very  threshold.  Tho 
mother  now  set  down  tho  bell,  and 
casting  many  a  loving  glance  towards 
the  door,  outride  of  which  the  impa- 
tient l>and,  amid  much  whispering,  and 
laughing,  and  shuffling;  of  tiny  Ibet* 
awaited  the  final  signaL — 

"  They  must  wait  a  little,"  smd  she, 
emiling,  to  the  deacon ;  "  it  is  best  to 
leam  betimes  that  cxpectalion  heightens 
pleasure."  But  spite  of  the  pastor's 
nodded  approbation  of  the  somewhat 
scholastic  touch  of  maternal  discipline, 
the  mother's  htart  soon  sent  her  haad 
for  the  third  time  towards  the  bell. 

No  sooner  bad  ft  rang  than  the 
door,  as  if  sprung  by  a  petard,  burst 
open  ;  and  cKngiDgronnd,  and  forcing 
their  prime  favourite,  the  book-keeper, 
the  four  children  of  the  house,  two 
manly  boys,  and  two  pretty  maidens, 
mshed  into  the  room.  Behind  came 
clerks  and  apprentices,  serring-mon 
and  damsels,  who  ranged  themselves 
modestiv  near  the  entrance,  till  their 
places  snould  be  assigned  them  by  the 
praidhig  [wwer. 
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Like  a  Ion;;. peat. ap  ttreani,  the 
children  msbcd  towards  the  ricblj'- 
decked,  brilliaiitl^-liehted  tables,  «ach 
■eeldng  with  eager  glance  ita  Rpeciall^ 
destined  bcaiurea. 

"  Ah  I  this  will  do  to  fight  with 
Wallenalciii,"  excluned  the  wild  elder 
boj,  Martin,  m  be  brandiuhed  tbe 
mimic  gwoid,  hia  appropriate  and  wel< 
oome  gift. 

"A  Bible  and  a  bunch  of  pens," 
cried  the  ataid  little  Ulricb,  ahowing 
both  to  bii  frieod  the  putor.  "  With 
these  I'll  write  books  agunst  the  Pope, 
like  tlie  noble  Hatteo,  whoaeiiaiDeiake 

"  Oh  I  the  poor  ^rls  that  can  never 
be  married,''  sighed  both  little  maidens, 
bringing  np  to  Kathariae  a  pair  of 
dotla  dnsaed  as  nuns.  "Do,  dear 
mamma,  take  off  these  nastj  drt«ics, 
ami  to-morrow  we'll  pin}'  at  a  wedding, 
and  one  shall  be  bnde  and  the  oth^ 
bridesmaid." 

••  Well  said,  diildren,"  cried  the 
dcAOon,  hogging  them  all  in  their  tnm. 
Bdt  thej  broke  from  him  on  catching 
aglimpseof  the  wonderful  cAp/Ufmiin-e 
ofUom,  which  called  forth  one  nni- 
Tersal  shout  of  admiration  and  delight, 
and  set  them  ranniiig  like  mad  thm^ 
against  one  another,  now  to  their 
mother,  and  now  to  the  deflcon,  plant- 
ing ont  and  eitolling  its  BCTeral  bean, 
ties,  and  their  shares  in  the  general 
dtstribntion. 

"  And  will  yon  not  deign  to  look 
what  mnjr  hftTe  Allen  to  jour  lot  this 
Christinas,  Master Dom?"  ettid  Katha- 
rine kindly  to  the  book-keeper,  who 
stood  nlent  asnraal,  and  alittle  apart. 

With  a  melancholy  smile  he  soueht 
the  place  on  the  table  marked  with  his 
name ;  and  after  a  brief  glance  at  the 
Doatly  present  of  a  rich  full-dress  suit, 
with  its  every  accompaniment  of  the 
finest  linen  in  ample  abondance,  he 
walked  orer,  deeply  moved,  to  Katha- 
rine, who,  meanwhile,  was  manhal- 
ing,  oppoaiteto  their  allotted  portions, 
the  snoordinatc  members  of  the  house- 
hold. 

"  Tbia  is  too  much,  dear  lady,"  tx- 
daimed  he,  with  almost  punful  emo. 
tioa,  "  tbns  to  bestow  npon  a  stranger 
the  ridi  portion  which  might  belter 
brft  a  cfaerisfaed  elder  son.'' 

"A  stranger!"  re-echoed  the  evi- 
dently hurt  Katharine.  "  To  onr 
hearts  yon  have  lon^  ceased  to  be  one, 
and  we  can  only  gnevc  if  it  be  other- 
wtoe  with  your  own.    Trust  me,  tbat 


in  acknowledging,  as  best  we  may,  tbe 
services  of  so  invaluable  a  coadjutor  aa 
my  husband  has  been  fortnnatc  enoogh 
to  gain  in  you,  we  but  show  our  sense 


rupted  the  little  embryo  soldier.  Mar. 
tin,  "  what  jon  havu  got  for  a  gift  ac 
well  as  I,''  brandishing,  as  he  spoke, 
the  sword,  which,  as  an  indispensablo 
requisite  of  genteel  dress  at  tbe  period, 
lay  beside  Dorn's  new  apparel. 

It  was  with  no  staid  and  clerkly  step 
that  the  quondam  soldier  hastened 
towards  tbe  boy,  and  took  feom  hia 
hand  tbe  gallant  sword,  and  gazed  on 
it  witb  a  secret  joy  be  struggled  vainly 
to  suppress.  As  vainly  did  he  strive 
to  resist  liis  longing  to  draw  the  good 
blade,  and  prove,  by  t,  few  flonnibea 
in  empty  air,  rather  bis  own  long.for* 
gotten  skill,  tban  the  merits  of  a  glit- 
tering weapon. 

"Ton  don't  feel  it  an  nf&ont,  I 
hope,"  taid  Katharine,  playfully,  "  to 
be  thus  indebted  for  yonr  amu  to  a 
woman  ?  But  really,  your  old  aword, 
with  its  broken  hilt,  and  backed  and 
rusty  blade,  woald  have  sorted  bat  ill 
vrith  holiday  attire." 

"  You  have  done  well  and  kindtyi 
dear  lady,''  rejdied  Dom,  best  proving 
the  acceptablencss  of  the  gift,  xrj  try. 
ing,  as  he  spoke,  ita  temper,  resting 
its  pcnnt  on  the  ground,  and  bending 
it  hither  and  tbilher.  "  Hy  old 
sword  had  grown  dear  to  me,  aa  <l 
trntty  friend  who  stood  by  me  in  many 
an  hour  of  need  and  penl ;  bnt  wh^ 
I  remembered  the  scenes  we  have 
shared  together,  I  soraetimei  shndder- 
ed  at  the  very  sight  of  it  1  I  looked 
on  it  as  an  evil  genius  which  might 
yet  beckon  me  on  to  deeds  of  blood, 
and  shrank  from  handling  it.  Bnt 
this  bright  blade  is  yet  unstained,  and 
thus  spotless,  with  God's  help,  vrill  I 
strive  to  keep  it,  even  should  it  be 
drawn,  as  ere  long  may  be  the  case,  in 
defence  of  tbe  hearth  which  has  so 
warmly  sheltered  me  against  the  coming 
toe." 

"  Or  in  defence  of  the  holy  Gospel  ?" 
added  the  deacon,  inquiringly. 

"  Tbe  pure  and  blessed  Gospel,  dear 
sir,"  replied  Dom,  gravely,  "needs 
not  the  sword's   unhallowed   aid  to 

The  chnrchman's  dissenting  ^^7 
was,  periiaps,  fortanately  anucipat^ 
by  the  entrance  of  tbe  master  of  the 
house,  in  erideat  diaeompomre)  with 
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two  open  letters  in  lii>  linnt].  .With 
ti  haity  greeting  to  the  deacon,  and  an 
nuwonted  shoTe-asidi;  d(  the  cbildrcn, 
wlio  came  crowding  to  testify  their 
joy  Mtd  gratitude,  he  went  straight  up 
to  hb  wife  and  gare  her  one  of  the 
letters.  "From  your  laolUcr  at  Sa- 
gan,"  said  he  to  her;  and  while  sha 
read  with  visible  alarm  and  uneouneM, 
be  took  the  book-keeper  aside  in  tUa 
recess  of  a  window. 

"  I  have  a  most  sudden  and  dis- 
agreeable piece  of  bu»ncss  for  youi 
my  eood  friend,"  said  FiBSul.  "  rhat 
Jearlul  man,  Wallenstein,  ii  carrying 
on  in  his  new  duchy  a  syBtoin  of  ty- 
ranny unheard  of  in  a  Chiistiaa  land. 
Not  satisfied  with  requiring  all  orpluui 
lads  of  Sagan  under  twenty  to  attend 
Jiis  newly-founded  univereiCy  nt  Gitch. 
en  —  A  requisition  enforced  nith  re< 
lentlesB  sererity  in  the  case  of  those 
already  on  the  spot — he  holds  the  pro- 
perty and  person  of  relatives  answer- 
able for  such  OS  happen  to  be  absenL 
This,  you  know,  apphcs  to  young  Bn- 
gelmann,  ray  mother-in-law's  nophew, 
now  studying  at  the  Gyumasium  here, 
wboae  uncle  and  guardian  yonder  the 
raging  lion  of  a  rriedUiider  has 
thrown  into  prison  till  his  ward  shall 
be  forthcoming.  There  is  nothing  ibr 
it,  therefore,  but  to  send  the  poor  boy 
off  as  speedily  as  possible  ;  and,  to  en. 
sure  his  reaching  Sagnn  snfely  in  these 
perilous  times,  I  must  ask  yon  to  do 
ine  the  kind  olBco  le  toko  charge  of 
bim.  Were  there  any  chance  of  a 
bearing  from  a  juster  judge,  you  mi^ht, 
at  the  some  time,  do  me  a  great  picco 
of  service  yonder.  I  have  a  debt  of  a 
thousand  aollars  on  two  houses  belong- 
ing to  one  Eckbrecht,  in  Sogon ;  but 
ho  writes  me,  in  this  letter,  that  they 
are  both  on  the  list  of  those  the  Duke 
is  polling  down  to  obtain  a  better  view 
for  the  new  palace,  and  that  witbout  a 
hint  of  any  compensation ;  hut  on  the 
spot,  pcrhnpx,  you  might  do,  or  at 
least  hear,  something  about  it." 

"I  need  not  say  how  gladly  you 
may  command  my  services, ' '  said  Dom, 
vitii  the  respect  due  to  the  head  of  the 
firm.  "  When  would  you  wish  mo  to 
Start?" 


and  your  own  holiday,  I  could  wish 
you  to  set  off  to  night.  It  is  a  long 
journey  to  Sagan;  but  cold  as  I  fear 
you  ndl  find  it,  I  doubt  it  wiU  faro 
worse  will)  old  Eogeloiuin  in  the  tower 


of  the  Jail,  out  of  which  I  would  gladly 
set  him  fi'ec." 

"  Uod  holds  showing  men^  to  our 
neighbour  as  service  done  to  Uiinself," 
repTied  the  bookkeeper ;  ''  and  a  very 
short  Umo  will  tui^e  for  me  to  get 

S^   Baling,   escorted   by  t' 


weeping  over  the  letter,  which  aha 
agam  folded  up,  and  gave  to  her  hus. 
hand,  asked  him,  in  her  soft,  gentia 

"  And  what,  dearest  Arnold,  hara 
you  di:cidcd  ou  ?'' 

"That  was  just  what  I  wished  to 
congult  you  about,  dear  Kate,"  replied 
he,  oiTeclionacely.  "  It  is  your  nearest 
and  dearest  who  clum  our  protection, 
and  I  cannot  bear  the  thought  of 
leaving  them  longer  within  rwt^  of 
the  fiend's  claws.  It  is  on  you  only 
that  the  increased  cares  of  housekeep- 
ing will  full  i  and  it  is  for  yon  ti 

is  agreeable 

"  Ub  [  I  know  my  beloved  ones  too 
wcU  to  expect  snylhing  but  happiness 
and  comfint  from  their  society)  and  if 
I  um  to  be  the  person  consalieJ,  you  will 
fetch  them  home  without  loss  of  ^me." 

Just  then  in  came  Dorn  in  his  tta. 
veiling  dress,  with  his  old  rusty  sword 
by  his  side,  accompanied  by  tittle 
Martin  and  Ulrich,  and  followed  by 
young  Bngclmann,  whose  bundle,  con- 
taining his  student's  wardrobe,  was  for 
lighter  than  his  heart,  at  the  thought 
of  leaving  his  beloved  Schweidnitz  for 
the  stern  Duke  of  Friedland's  instant 
and  untried  seminaiy. 

"  The  carriage  is  at  the  door,''  sud 
the  bookkeeper;  ■'!  am  come  to  say 
good-bye,  and  to  know  if  you  have  any 
further  commands." 

"Yea,  I  have  one  additional  favour 
to  be^  of  you,  my  good  friend,*'  said 
his  principal,  in  a  tone  of  grave  eonfi. 
dcnue.  "  In  my  mather^ii-iaw's  house 
at  Sagan  is  quartered  a  captain  of 
Wallcnstein's,  who  takes  upon  him, 
under  the  quiet  widow's  roof,  to  play 
theDukcof  Jb'riedlandin  miniature;  ho 
has  fallen  in  love  (for  her  sins)  with 
my  wife's  sister,  and  follows  up  his  suit 
ailer  the  fiishion  of  a  Khan  of  Tartary. 
Uf  course  she  spurned  the  fellow, 
who,  not  content  wilb  having  servoil 
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onder  toat  muteri,  hu  as  often 
changed  his  creed,  and  ia  noir  once 
iiK»e,  for  coiucienee  sake,  a  papist ; 
bat  Doce  the  Tcfuul,  thow  only  nho 
know  the  annojiince  ofhavingaacoan- 
drel  lulletted  od  one,  ctin  form  an  idea 
of  the  poor  woman's  BuQeringa.  They 
are  detannined,  in  consequence,  to 
leaTe  aQ  to  its  fate  in  Sagan,  and  take 
refuge  here  with  me  in  Schweidnitz ; 
nmd  when  70a  have  delivered  o<rer  the 
adiolar  vender,  you  will  please  bring 
thu  Talnable  freight  on  yoar  retam 
Toyaga.  Tour  credentiali  are  in  this 
paper." 

« Take  care  that  you  come  to  no 
hana  by  the  way  from  the  marauding 
Boldieiy  that  infest  the  roads,  and  make 
them  aa  anaafo,"  said  Katharine,  aiix- 
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"  I'll  lake  my  old  fighting  comrade 
wiih  mc,"  enid  Dorn,  praspiii^  Lis 
sword  with  n  glince  wliich  Lvtraytd 
the  practised  soldier.  Keep  jourw;If 
easy,  Fran  Knterina.  Wo  have  a 
sharp  frost,  and  I'll  not  lot  the  bajs 


linss  which  I  am  d)efit«:d  o 

night  on  New. Year's  Eve  with  you  and 

your  dear  relatives." 

Ife  lifted  up  and  kissed  one  alUr 
another  the  crying  children,  whom  not 
evcii  the  wonderuil  crib  could  console 
under  the  separation,  bowed  hastily 
round,  and  disappeared  with  his  chnrge; 
and  ere  long  the  departing  carriage- 
wbcclfl  were  heard  grating  rapidly  over 
the  frozen  snow. 


GBAPTSR  II. 


the  Chriatmas  holidays.  Out  of  door 
the  anow-flakes  seemed  petting  each 
other  in  sport,  while,  in  her  well- 
warmed  chamber  at  Sagan,  sat  the 
mercbant'i  widow,  Prudentia  Rosen, 
with  ber  pretty  daughter,  Fidea, 
both,  aflcr  the  laudable  custom  of  the 
times,  bo^y  employed  in  drawing  the 
fineat  of  fine  thr^d  from  their  whirling 
sjundles.  Beyond  the  table,  in  tbe 
matron's  own  arm-cbair,  the  hateful 
captain  had  taken  bis  post,  scaring  the 
poor  wooten  with  a  recital  of  bis  bar. 
barona  exploits,  emptving,  at  deep 
dranghts,  tiie  silver  ^blet  which  stood 
beaide  him,  and  casting  on  tbe  lovely 
girl,  by  whom  it  was  from  time  to  time 
sadly  replenished,  looks  of  love  which 
certainly  did  not  render  him  more  at- 

Tlie  serrant  entered  and  announced 
a  stranger,  who  wished  to  speak  alone 
with  Madame  Boaen;  and  tha  widow 
waa  rinn^  to  eo  out  to  bira,  when  the 
Captain  insoSntly  remarked  that  she 
coold  or  should  have  no  aecret  busi- 
ness to  transact  with  strangers,  and 
that  the  interview  might  as  vrell  take 
place  in  bis  presence. 

With  a  slight  shmg  of  her  shoulders 
at  this  new  proof  of  domineering,  the 
widow  made  a  sign  to  tbe  maid ;  and 
she  ushered  in  a  young  man,  who 
Hdutcd  tha  ladies  with  friendly  cor. 
diality,  and  the  Captain  with  stately 
pc^teoess, 

"I  am  j^our  son-in-law's  book- 
keqier,"  nid  he;  " oommissioned  to 


re-deliver  you  aa  my  voucher  your  own 
letter  here,  and  to  inform  you  that,  if 
ogrceublo,  you  and  your  daughter  cait 
avail  yourself  to-morrow  of  my  escort 
to  Schweidnitz." 

"  Whatl  you  don't  think  of  leaving 
Sagan, Frau  Rosen?"  asked  the  Cap. 
tain,  angrily  stroking  his  fiery  red 
moustachioB. 

"  Family  circumstances  render  this 
journey  unavoidable,"  replied  the 
widow,  with  calm  firmness. 

"That  is  as  others  ma;^  please  to 
order,"  grumbled  the  evil  snint.  "Your 
fir^t  antfmoBt  indispensable  doty  ia  to 
stay  here,  and  look  after  the  comforta 
of  your  billet." 

"  Pray,  be  easy  on  that  score.  Cap. 
tain,"  replied  the  hostess;  "even  in 
my  absence  all  you  require  wilt  be 

"  Well,  go  then,  in  the  devil's  name, 
when  you  will  ["  croaked  he,  "  so  aa 
your  daughter  stays  behind  to  super- 
intend the  housekeeping,  and  keep 
things  as  they  should  be  lor  me  1" 

" l)o  not  discompose  youmelf,  Ma- 
dame Rosen,"  said  Dorn,  in  a  soothing 
tone,  to  bis  alarmed  hostess,  but  with 
the  coolest  contempt  for  her  cuest. 
"  Ifyou  are  not,  indeed,  by  the  Duke 
of  Eriedland's  express  command,  a 
prisoner  in  your  own  bouse,  tbe  Cap- 
t^n  will  be  fain  to  let  you  depart 
without  demanding  hostaees." 

"And  pray  bow  should  that  be?" 
asked  the  Captain,  indignantly,  mca- 
Buring  from  head  to  foot  the  youthful 
■peaker,  who    quietly    returned    hia 
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piercing  gaze ;  vrhile  pretty  Fwth, 
who  hitherto  had  bent  timidly  over 
her  gpindle,  inly  rejoiced  at  the  intre- 
pidity of  the  handeoine  stranger. 

"  You  aic  B  eood-looking  lad,"  said 
the  oCBcer,  with  a  sly  smile,  '•  well 
crown  and  stout,  and  yonr  boldness 
does  not  misbecome  you  ;  you  would 
make  a  spetual  dragoon.  Come  hither, 
and  join  me  in  drinking  a  health  to 
our  gracioug  Emperor  Ferdinand  I" 

"We  must  be  better  acquainted  ere 
we  drink  together.  Sir  Captain,"  re- 
plied Dam,  civilly  putting  aside  the 
ofiered  goblet. 

"  You  don't  mean  to  insult  me  for 
my  condescension,"  said  the  other, 
snappishly;  "or  are  you  a  rebel  at 
heart,  that  you  decline  drinking  long 
life  to  yooT  sovereign  ?" 

"  Drink  1"  be8C«:hingIy  whispered 
the  aSHghted  girl  to  the  youth  ;  and, 
constrained  b^  Xhe  glance  from  a  bright 
blue  eye,  which  sent  the  request  yet 
more  urgently  home  to  his  heart,  he 
grasped  the  goblet,  and  cried,  "  God 
enlighten  the£mperor,  and  guide  him 
in  &e  right  course  for  his  subjects' 
true  welfiire  I" 

"Bravo,  comrade!"  shouted  the 
Captain,  as  the  beaker  was  emptied  ; 
"you  will  never  repent  entering  the 
Imperial  service.  You'll  be  a  corporal 
In  a  month,  I  give  you  my  word." 

"  What  in  lieavcn's  name  do  you 
mean  ?"  inquired  the  a?tomshed  Dom. 
"  It  nevir  so  much  as  entered  my  head 
to  engage  with  the  Emperor." 

"  Nonsense  I"  cried  the  scoundrel  in 
return  J  "fou  have  drunk  bis  miyesty's 
health  with  one  of  his  officers,  and  are 
become  one  of  ours,  of  course." 

"Is  it  possible?"  exclaimed  Dom; 
"  dare  you  misuse,  for  such  base  pui"- 
poses,  the  name  of  your  monarch  ? 

"teave  arguing,  fellow  I"  stud  the 
Captain,  in  a  threatening  tone ;  "  you 
have  agreed  to  enlist  with  theEmperor, 
and  no  more  about  it." 

"I  am  a  botcher  of  Schweidnitz," 
said  Dom,  "  and  you  can  have  no 

"IUgIit,Tightl  what  signifies  right?" 

Bred  thi  '  -   l!--  '■ 

the  floor, 
is  good  all  over  Eu     ^ 

"  I  warn  yon,  Captdn,"  burst  forth 
the  now  fairly -irnlated  Dom,  "  to 
beware  of  a  step  which  will  only  bring 
you  to  shame,  instead  of  futihering 
yourpurpose." 

"  That  we  tbill  see,"  said  the  oflloer. 


going  towards  the  door,  throwing  it 
open,  and  bawling,  "Orderly  I"' when 
a  gigantic  halberdier  came  clattering 
up  tbe  st^rSi  stepped  bowing  into  the 
room,  then  drew  himself  up  as  upright 
as  a  ship's  mast,  and  called  ont  st^duy, 
"  Here  !" 

"  Take  tiiat   recruit  to  the  main- 

Kard,"  commanded  the  Captain,  "and 
nd  him  over  to  tbe  officer  on  duty. 
Let  him  have  clothing  served  out  to> 
night,  that  be  may  join  the  company 
to-morrow." 

Hie  giant  stepped  up  to  Dom, 
pointed  to  tbe  door,  and  dictatorialljr 
gave  the  word  "  March  1" 

Dom,  however,  gave  the  big  ftllow 
s  powerful  thrust  back,  drew  out  bis 
pocket-book,  and  took  ftt>m  it  a  paper 
with  a  broad  seal  of  office,  which  ha 
held  before  the  Captain's  eyes. 

"  My  commission  as  a  Captain  in  the 
King  of  Denmai^'s  service,  is  sufficient 
protection,  methinki,  from  the  honour 
-' in^  under  you.     To-morrow  I 


diate  personal  satisfaction  for  your 
attempted  insult ;  so  be  pleasea  to 
follow  me  down  stairs." 

Tbe  Captain,  who,  like  many  a 
Farolles,  hid  a  bare's  heart  under  s 
lion's  skin,  stood  cbop-I^Uen  befbre  the 
indignant  voutb,  in  whom  he  had  eo 
unexpectedly  found  more  than  hia 
match.  He  first  made  signs  to  the 
orderly  to  abscond ;  then  adding — 

"  For  to.day  I  am  unavoidably  pre. 
vented  from  accepting  your  invitation, 
but  eariy  to-morrow  we  shall  speak 
further;"  bowed  with  construned  civi- 
lity to  Dom,  and  left  the  room. 

■'  This  being  the  case,  I  fear  it  will 
be  to-morrow  afternoon  before  we  can 
start,"  said  Dom,  in  a  tone  of  annof- 
ancc.  "  In  the  meantime,  however, 
be  kind  enough,  Madame  Rosen,  to 
have  packed  np  this  evening  whatever 
you  hold  most  valuable." 

"  Alas  I  it  were  but  labour  lost,  dear 
sir,"  said  the  tridow.  "Believe  me, 
now  that  the  Captain's  blood  is  up, 
rather  than  let  ns  go,  he  Is  cimable  i^ 
shooting  the  very  horses  in  (he  car- 
riage at  the  door." 

"  We  must  see  and  find  a  master  fbr 
'  faim,  then,"  said  Dom ;  *•  and  if  tbe 
worst  comes  to  the  worst,  I  must  meak 
myself  with  the  Duke  ofPreidlana." 

"  God  preserve  yon  from  ddns  any 
such  thing]"  exclaimed  the  widow. 
"He  is  a  raging,  maaerdful,  nam- 
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■onable  tjnuit,  who  wonid  mge  war 
with  the  Tery  twidlows  on  the  tioose- 
top  I  If  uijr  one  dUplessei  him  in  the 
slightest  degree,  he  executes  him  in. 
■tantlj.  He  took  the  life  of  a  poor 
m^MecKT/'t  boT  for  disturbing  him 
with  the  noiieof  bis  pestle,  and  a  little 
(iuld'B  because  it  cried  in  its  modiei's 

"  Uethinbs,  nerertheleM,  he  will  be 
pleased  to  let  me  live,"  said  Doni,  with 
a  smile.  "  I  have  seen  his  blood 
preltj  well  up  before  now,  at  Desxau, 
and  not  been  alraid  of  him  neither. 
So  keep  yonrself  etty  and  pack  up, 
and  to-morrow,  as  one  strikes,  wo  will 
start  I  have  pniniiKd  ^Dur  dauebtcr 
to  be  with  her  at  Scbweidnitz  on  New 
Tear's  Eve,  and,  please  God,  I  will 
keep  my  word." 

So  ssfing,  ho  was  about  to  take 
leare,  bat  the  widow  held  him  fast  by 
both  hands. 

"Nay,  nay,"  said  ^le,  in  a  tone  of 
deep  aozicty,  "my  letting  yoa  leave 
Ds  is  out  of  the  question.  I  cannot  be 
efficiently  tbanuol  to  heaven  for  tend- 
ing me,  in  this  emergency,  a  male  pro- 
tector. I  think  I  must  have  died  of 
fright  at  the  (bought  of  passing  the 
uietit  unguarded  nnder  the  same  roof 
with  yonder  rabid  brute.  No,  no ; 
yoD  most  stay  nith  us.  My  daughter 
will  show  you  the  little  guest-chamber, 
where  a  cup  of  comfort  in  this  cold 
weather  shall  be  sent  after  you." 

'*  I  am  sorry  to  be  troublesome  to 
yon,"  said  Dom,  "at  a  time,  too, 
wbeD  your  house  is  filled  with  other 


.      ),  God 
knows.      But   I  am    all    the    better 

t leased  to  have  a  welcome  one  to  show 
oepitality  to,  just  to  remind  me  that 
I  am  mistreas  m  my  own  honse." 

And  now,  in  obedience  to  a  sign 
from  her  mother,  the  blushing  Fi^s 
took  up  a  light,  and  with  downcast 
eye»  marshalled  the  stranger  to  his 
room.  He  followed  her  through  the 
andent  gothic  house,  ap  one  or  two 
pair  of  stairs,  and  through  sundry 
crooked  passages,  till  Ibey  reached  the 
small  but  curiou^y  furnished  chamber, 
whose  anow-wbite  bed  would  have  in- 
vited  a  less  weary  man  to  renise. 
While  Fides  removed  from  it  and  laid 
aside  the  larse-pattemcd  damask 
coimterpaiie,  Sled,  from  a  pitcher 
broogbt  with  her  for  the  pnrpme,  the 
bright  tin  buiii  with  fresh  water,  and 


hung  a  fine  napkin  beside  it,  be  had 
ample  opportunities  of  observing  the 
graces  of  a  form,  which,  thus  set  in 
motion  for  his  spe<ual  accommodation, 
lost,  of  course,  none  of  their  natural 
attractions. 

"I  hope  you  are  not  annoyed  at 
my  being  sent  to  fetch  you  from  hence, 
dear  young  lady?"  inquired  Dom,  by 
way  of  breaking  an  awkward  ulence. 

"How  can  you  possibly  think  bo?" 
asked  she  hastily  in  return.  "  I  bk'Ss 
God  and  you  tor  solvation  &om  thb 
hell  upon  earth," 

"  Well,  there  is  no  knowing  some- 
times," said  Dorti  playfully ;  "hearts 
are  ofleu  riveted  to  spots  which  to 
others  seem  disncrecable  enough." 

"  If  I  could  but  believe  j'ou  had 
the  captun  in  your  eve,"  said  Fides, 
angrily,  "  I  could  kill  you  with  plea- 
sure in  this  first  hotir  oi  our  acquaint- 

"  Nay,  truly,"  replied  Dora,  •'  such 
a  suitor  as  that  may  be  left  without 
much  of  a  heart-ache  i  but  there  are 
tall,  sightly  voutha,  plenty,  no  doubt, 
in  Sagau,  who  have  eyes  for  so  fair  a 


"  I  am  sure  there  is  no  one  hers 
whom  I  have  any  eyes  for, ''  answered 
the  maiden  quickly ;  and  then  blushed 
a  little  at  the  inlcrence  which  might 
be  drawn  from   the   emphatic  word, 

"  Elsewhere  then,  nerhaps?''  asked 
Dom,  with  equal  quickness,  taking,  as 
he  spoke,  the  maiden's  hand. 

"  So  you,  too,  have  caught  the  habit 
of  asking  impertinent  questions  from 
your  odious  soldier-life,"  said  Fides, 
struggling  to  discugage  her  band. 
This  she  could  only  accomplish,  how- 
ever, finger  by  finger,  while  in  the 
efibrt  her  sweet  eyes  were  r^sed  to 
his,  not  irith  the  overpowering  blaze 
of  dayi  but  the  mild,  fnendly  radiance 
of  a  doudtess  moon. 

"  So  you  are  still  heart-whol^  fair 
Fides  1"  ventured  he  once  more,  still 
holding  fast  In  pledge  for  a  te^y,  the 
last  little  rosy  linger, 

"  What  a  question  to  ask,"  whis- 
pered she,  turning  quite  away  from 
him,  "and  me  only  justsizteenr'  So 
saying,  and  jerking  away  in  her  part- 
ing bend  the  imprisoned  finger,  she 
bade  bim  a  hasty  "^ood  night,"  and 
the  sweet  vision  flitted  from  before 
Dom's  eyes, 

"  So  the  first  silver  tone  is  yet  to  be 
awaket>ed  from  this  still  iindesecrated 
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lyre  I    Happy  the  mortnl  privileged  to 
ottM  it  fortti,"  crieil  the  youth,  whoso 


As  Dorn  opened  his  eyes  on  the  fol- 
lowing morning.  &  corporal  of  the 
Saraand  six  halbenliere  stood  hcsido 
I  bed. 

"Get  up  and  dress  qnickly,"  said 
die  fonneTi  "  I  have  orders  to  bring 
yon  to  the  Duke." 

"  Dorn,  well  aware  this  wns  no  order 
to  be  trifled  with,  lost  no  time  in  obey- 
ing. While  following  bis  conductors 
throo^b  the  streets,  abundsnt  proofs 
met  his  eye  of  the  omnipotence  of  the 
man  before  whom,  at  this  period,  not 
onlyEnrope,  but  his  own  very  Emperor 
trembled. 

Even  in  the  midst  of  the  evils  of 
war,  in  their  most  unmitigated  and 
abject  fbnn  of  povertr  and  wretched, 
ness,  whole  rows  of  nouses  had  been 
repaired,  ornamented,  and  gaily  painted 
without,  that  the  town,  honoured  by 
the  residence  of  Fricdlond's  duke, 
might  show  saitably  in  the  public  oye. 
Tended  by  weeping  borgbera,  the  onoe 
privileged  and  stately  common  hood 
was  banished  beyond  the  gates ;  its 
nightly  return  to  its  wont^  shelter 
being  deemed  inconsistent  with  the 
dignity  of  a  roval  residence.  Eut  it 
was  in  theneighbourfaood  of  the  palace 
itself  that  devastation  had  had  ita 
fnllest  sweep,  and  more  than  fiAy 
houses  already  lay  in  ruins  on  the 
ground.  To  all  Dom's  enquiries  the 
bconic  cOTtioral  had  but  one  answer-^ 

"Itishishighncss'swill." 

They  had  now  reached  the  castle, 
and  the  corporal,  marshalting  Dom 
tiirongh  all  the  bustlin?  throng  of  hic- 
ducks  and  pages  to  the  anteroom  of 
the  hall  of  audience,  where  fifty  hal- 
berdiers mounted  gonrd,  remained  to 
keep  watch  over  liis  charge.  Two 
Silesian       ' '  " 


voys 
Dels.! 


Dukes  of  Leignitz  and  Oels.Demstadt, 
wuted  here  m  patient  submission  till 
it  should  please  the  dictator  to  grant 
them  admittance. 

At  len^h  there  came  a  connscllor 
of  the  Fnedlander'a  from  the  audience 
chamber.  He  beckoned  with  insolent 
haughtiness  to  the  envoy  from  Leig- 
nitz,  and  the  proud  knight  had  notliins 
for  it  but  to  draw  near,  and  listen  with 
the  outward  show,  at  least,  of  humble 
deference  to  the  decrees  of  fate. 


"  With  regard  to  yonr  master's  ter- 
ritoriiil  pretensions,"  sud  the  function- 
ary, with  cool  contempt,  "tbeDuke 
will  make  bis  will  known  at  the  next 
diet.  Your  complaints  of  the  soldiery 
have  not  a  foot  to  stand  on.  The 
troops  must  live,  and  have  coinpensa. 
tion  for  their  toils  and  dangers.  Bnt 
mj  lord  has  on  that  score  more  serloua 
and  well-founded  oinse  of  displeasure 
with  yours,  for  causing  to  be  executed 
a  man  about  to  enlist  in  our  service.'' 

"The  criminal  in  question  was  a 
subject  of  ray  master's,  and  a  deliberate 
cold-blooded  murderer,"  replied  tho 
envoy,  "and  was  bebendcd  on  the 
sentence  and  b^  tbe  aathority  of  the 
Council  of  Justice  at  Lcigniti.'' 

"No  courtof  justice,  whatever," in- 
terrupted the  other,  "  may  dare  to 
touch  any  one  claiming  the  protec^on 
of  the  Friedlander,  My  lord  bids  tne 
say  to  your  master,  that  he  must  send, 
in  lieu  of  the  executed  man,  two  hnn- 
dred  foot- soldiers  as  substitutes,  unleM 
he  wishes  to  see  a  dozen  noblemen  of 
Leignitz  made  shorter  by  the  head."     t 

Palo  OS  a  corpse,  the  terrified  cnvcv 
withdrew,  and  him  of  Oels-Bcmstadt 
was  beckoned  forward. 

"Duke  Wenzel,"  tfoA  tbe  counsel- 
lor to  him,  in  a  yet  sharper  key,  "  has 
taken  upon  him  to  hang  certain  soldiers 
of  Count  Terzky's  regiment." 

"As  robbers,  caught  in  the  feet," 
said  the  envoy,  "in  pursuance  of  the 
Generalissimo's  own  general  orders  to 
clear  the  highways  of  such,  and  punisli 
in  life  and  limb  all  convicted  on  the 

"Terzky  has  written  to  him,''  con.- 
tinned  the  counsellor,  in  insolent  dia- 
reffard  of  the  proffered  explanation, 
"that  he  means  to  hang  the  same 
nnmber  of  bis  own  special  council,  and 
that  a  price  is  already  set  upon  their 
heads;  on  which  your  master  thinks 
proper  to  complain  direct  to  tho  Em- 
peror, who  has  very  properly  sent  back 
the  complaint  to  mine  to  do  tho  noed- 
ful  thereupon.  Ho  bids  mo  sny,  lie 
abides  entirely  by  Count  Terzky's 
view  of  I'le  matter;  and  moreover, 
thinks  it  expedient  to  moke  a  thorough 
example  of  the  Silosian  princes,  by 
taking  from  them  their  lands  and  dig. 
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nhicB,  and  bestowing  them  as  reirards 
oo  mcrilorioEi*  BoUliers.  And  to  yoa 
have  your  answer." 

Thus  sajing,  and  turning  fail  back 
en  die  [ia»l;Bed  euvof,  ho  left  tbo 

Just  tbcn  another  corporal  usbcrcd 
in  two  well-dressed  fumules,  wringing 
their  faAnila  and  wccpiug  bitterlj'  Ui- 
huid  (heir  thiek  veils.  A  second  faut- 
betdier  followed,  dr.igging  a  hand- 
cuflbd  Boltlier  of  WtdlunBtein's — wboBO 
(taring;  ejes,  blue  lips,  and  hair  erect, 
testified  the  extent  of  bis  dismay  — 
through  the  anteroom  into  the  haU  of 
sndleace.  The  iromen  at  length  looked 
np,  and  on  recognising  Darn,  mlaed 
their  Tcils,  and  showed  the  counto- 
nancea  of  hia  hospitable  entertainers. 

"Dear  Fides  1'"  bo  was  exclaiming, 
in  tones  of  the  tcnderest  sympathy, 
when  the  corpotal  touched  him  raarply 
on  the  shoulder,  and  cried — 

"Unsh!  if  you  value  your  neck  I 
Kot  a  breath  roust  be  heard  bete  with, 
out  njy  lord's  permission." 

A  deep,  fearful  stillness  reigned 
IbencefoHh  in  the  apartment,  broken 
Dojy  now  and  then  by  tones  of  bitter 
waiting,  which  made  tbuir  way  even 
through  the  double  doors  of  tlie  pre* 
wnce. chamber.  Sudditaly  there  rose 
above  them  a  loud,  bar»b,  angry  voice, 

"  Take  the  beast  and  hang  him." 

"That  was  my  lord,"  whispered  one 
life-gnardsman  to  another  ;  and  ths 
doora  opened,  and  the  delinquent  was 
once  more  hauled,  more  dead  than 
alive,  through  the  chamber. 

"  God  be  metcirol  to  mol"  he  stam. 
mcred,  the  teeth  chattering  In  his  bead, 
as,  staggering  in  the  soldiers'  arms,  ho 
disappeared. 

Again  there  was  deep  silence,  when 
onee  mote  the  audience- room  door 
was  opened,  and  the  eounsellor'a  shrill 
command  issued  forth — 

"  Bring  forward  the  Dane  aad  the 
two  women.'' 

"Forwanir'  cried  the  corporals  to 
their  respective  charges ;  and  Dom 
stepped  firmly  onward,  supporting  ths 
balf-fainting  females,  iuto  the  hall, 

A  tall,  hazard-looking  man,  with 
&ep  lines  of  care  on  his  sallow  visage 
anu  round  his  Email,  keen,  piercing 
eyes:  a  splendid  plumed  hat,  covering 
Lib  short  red  hair ;  his  Spanish  dress 
richly  studded  with  glittering  orders, 
and  a  dark  purple  velvet  mantle,  IJned 
with  ermine,  over  his  sbouldurs,  stood 


in  front  of  his  massiro  gilt  arm-chair, 
beside  a  table  hung  with  red,  at  which 
sat  ^ree  state  counsellors  and  a  Jesuit. 
Six  knights  and  rix  baron«  had  ranged 
tbeuisclvee  in  reverential  dlence  round 
the  walls,  ready  to  fulGl,  as  promptly 
as  the  thundercbp  follows  its  precur- 
sor iUsh,  the  will  of  the  omnipotent 
being  before  them.  Behind  the  arm- 
chair stood  the  well-known  Captain. of 
the  life-guards,  eying,  with  a  smile  of 
diabolical  triumph,  the  group  just 
ushered  in. 

With  the  majesty  of  a  soveragn  of 
the  universe,  the  Duke  stepped  towards 
Dorn,  fixed  his  little  dI^;eo^-eyes  on 
him  as  tf  he  would  pierce  through  the 
soul  within,  and  inquired,  in  a  sharp, 
grating,  repulsive  tone — • 

"A  Danish  captain?" 

"  By  this  commission,"  replied  Dom, 
q^uietly,  banding  the  Duke  the  paper. 

WalJenatcio  cast  a  glance  over  it, 
gave  ii  back,  and  said,  dryly — > 

"  And  a  prisoner  of  war  also." 

"  When  Count  Maosfuldt,"  replied 
Dom,  "  was  pursued  by  your  Highness 
through  Silesia,  I  was  lefl,  severely 
wounded,  behind  at  Ools.  I  there  fell 
in  with  a  humane  merchant,  who  took 
charge  ot  ray  cure  ;  and,  on  my  reco- 
very, carried  me  with  him  to  Sdtweid* 
nilz,  where,  sick  of  my  bloody  occu- 
pation, I  have  lived  with  him  these  two 
years,  as  bookkeeper.  Under  these 
circumstances,  it  is  for  your  justice  to 
decide  If  I  am  to  be  considered  as  a 
prisoner  of  w 

"As  a  sp,. 
the  Duke,  sharply. 

"  That  question  my  passport,  duly 
lodged  at  the  Commandant's,  may  best 

"  What  brings  yon  to  bead-qoar. 
ters?"  asked  the  Duke  once  more. 
"To  deliver  over  a  scholar  from 

Sehweidnitz  fur  your  Ilighness's  sohool 
at  Gitschin,  and  coodubt  back  from 
hence  vaj  principal's  sister  and  mother- 

"  Yoar  proofs  ?"  cried  his  °'^T"'"n  - 
tor. 

"  You  have  only  to  send  to  the 
merchant,  Eogelmann,  whom  my  ar. 
rival  last  night  released  from  arrest ; 
and  Madame  Rosen  here  has  probably 
about  ber  the  letter  to  my  friends  at 
Schweidnitz,  which  I  had  the  honour 
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He  took  iti  and  read  it,  and  tmned 
to  tfae  CapUia — 

"  Your  portraitt  I  perceirc,"  aaJd 
lie,  "  Dot  natUred,  but  a  good  likencea. 
You  knew,  then,  of  this  object  forhii 
coming  ?'' 

The  CaplulD  Bluiomered  out  somo 
unintelligible  sounds. 

"Ay,  and  he  Bouglit  to  prevent  the 
laditw'  departure,"  &aid  Dom. 

"  To  know  and  Buppress  the  truth 
ii  to  lie,"  said  the  Duke,  indignantly. 
Then  turning  to  Dorn,  "  But  you,  it 
seems,  cast  insult  on  the  Emperor." 

"That  is  not  true,'*  cried  be,  nith 
equal  warmth, 

"  Oh  I  he  pledged  the  Captain  to  the 
Emperor's  health  !■'  cried  the  osuElly 
timid  Fides,  emboldened  by  anxiety 
for  her  deliverer's  aafety.  "  lliat  I  can 
testiry,  and  so  can  my  mother ;  and 
fbr  that  very  reason  the  Captain  wanted 
to  enliat  him  as  a  soldier  by  force." 

"  Shame  on  ye  1"  thundered  out  the 
Dake.  "  Think  ye  a  sovereign,  whose 
enhsting-fleld  is  all  Europe,  needs  such 
paltn'  tricks  ?" 

"This  is  a  plot  concocted  among 
heretics,"  said  the  capliun,  rallying 
his  epIHts  a  little,  "  to  achieve  my 
ruin  I  Yonder  widow  and  her  dau^h- 
Cer  are  concealed  Lotherans ;  and  twice 
bare  I  detected  them  in  stolen  pilgrim- 
ages to  the  preacbcra  at  EckcrsdorS*. 
For  this  reason  have  they  sent  for  yon 
spy  of  a  Mannsfelder,  that  he  may  con- 
vey them  to  Schwejdnitz,  there  to 
carry  on  their  apostaciea  at  their  case ; 
and  because,  from  pure  zeal  for  the 
right  faith,  I  have  striven  to  stop  so 
heathenish  a  conspiracy,  1  am  accused 
in  revenge  by  these  runaway  women 
and  their  abettor ! 

"Beware  of  accumulating  freah  out. 
rages,"  cried  Dorn,  forgetful  of  the 
presence  in  which  be  stood,  "  when 
you  know  you  still  owe  me  sattBraction 
Ibr  those  of  yesterday  1  You  were  fain 
to  promise  me  a  meeting  this  morning ; 
bat  it  was  in  your  view  to  take  flrotn 
me  the  possibility  of  maldng  yoQ  answer 
toT  pact  misdeeds,  by  first  mbbing  me 
of  my  liberty  by  false  accusations," 

"  Mannsfelder  I  Mannsfelder  1"  in- 
termpted  the  Duke,  in  a  tone  of  warn- 
ing, thongh  with  ill  .suppressed  appro- 
bation ofUie  soldier's  boldness,  "re- 
member tee  are  here  I"  Turning  then 
to  the  Captain,  be  uked,  "and  what 
have  you  to  reply  to  this  imputa- 
tion?" 

Beading  tbo  truth  in  tine  convicted 


coward's  ailenoe,  the  Dnke'a  eyes 
flashed  with  withering  scorn. 

"  Challenged,  and  not  forthcoming! " 
exclaimed  he,  "and  yet  calling  your- 

aelf  a  Captain  of  Friedlanders  I  DelU 
ver  yourself  np  at  the  mainguard. 
under  arrest,  and  look  for  yoor  cmgi 
when  released  from  it  — you  can  serve 
no  longer  under  Walle ostein  I" 

"It  may  be  proper,  notwithstanding, 
to  investigate  (he  Captain's  charge  of 
heresy  against  these  women,"  remained 
the  Jesuit,  rising  eagerly  as  he  spoke. 

"  Soldiers  are  not  papal  spies !"  said 
the  Duke,  indignantly.  "  I  am  tha 
Emperor's  Generalissimo,  not  his  In- 
quisitor. What  care  I  for  his  subjects' 
catuchism?  Let  them  think  as  they 
will,  BO  as  they  pay  what  they  ought. 
I  see  no  cause  to  alter  my  decision." 

M'itb  eyes  upturned  to  heaven,  the 
Jesuit,  heaving  a  sigh  of  disappoint- 
ment, sank  bud:  into  bis  seat ;  and, 
in  despair  at  the  frustration  of  his  last 
effort  of  malicei  the  Captain  quitted 
tbeh^l. 

Wiih  an  enpreasion  of  sood  will, 
which  became,  far  better  than  nught 
have  been  expected,  the  Duke's  usudly 
iron  physiognomy,  he  now  atcpped 
close  up  to  Dorn,  and  leaning  confi- 
dentially on  his  shoulder — 

"You  are  brief  and  resolute  1"  said 
he,  "and  that  is  what  I  like.  Surely 
1  have  seen  your  face  before  now  I" 

"  Perhaiis  on  the  Elbe,  near  Des- 
sau," repbud  Dorn, 

"  Just  so  \"  exclaimed  the  Dnke  ; 
"you  are  the  officer  who  held  out  so 
obstinately  in  tho  last  redoubt  i  and  at 


my  regiment  of  guards?     I  shall 

make  peace  with  the  Danes  immediate- 
ly, so  your  commisnon  there  will  be 
no  obstacle."        ■ 

"In  the  presence  of  a  true  hero," 
swd  Dom,  courteouBly,  "  Truth  can 
have  nothing  to  fear.  I  cannot  take 
arms  agiunst  my  conscience." 

"  I  am  sorry  it  should  be  so,"  re- 
plied the  Duke;  "yet  I  would  fain 
give  you  some  token  of  my  esteem. 
Come,  ask  a  boon  of  me." 

"  I  beseech  your  highness,  then," 
said  Dorn,  "  to  let  me  quit  this,  un- 
molested, to-day  for  SchwiednitE,  with 
yonder  trembling  females ;  and  grant 
me  farther  to  canj'  back  with  me  tho 

Kor  boy  whom,  in  obedience  to  vour 
best,  I  lore  from  the  arms  of  his 
Kluctant  kindred." 
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It  tone,  "  and  good  luck  to  you  on 
toe  mardk  I  1  wiU  have  the  oeedful 
done  to  expedite  it." 

So  sajrin":,  he  nodded  grftriously  in 
ngn«l  of  dismissal,  and  Dora  led  the 
relieved  women  from  the  hall. 

"  A  blesaed  escape  from  the  lion'a 
d(?n  I"  sighed  forth  the  matron,  with 
a  fig!]t«ned  heart,  as  they  left  the  pa- 
lace behind  them. 

"  What  can  a  man  not  accomplish 
who  truly  deserves  tbc  name  of  one?" 
cried  the  excited  Fides,  pressing,  in 
ihe  exuberance  of  her  eralitudc,  the 
hand  of  ber  deliverer  to  her  heart. 

"  I  don't  know,"  said  be,  sornewbat 
sidl]',  "whether  I  have  any  great 
cause  to  rejoice  at  the  turn  matters 
have  taken.  I  have  just  bethought 
mCi  that  with  the  arrest  of  your  tor- 
mentor, his  billet  on  your  house,  and 
probably  with    it   your    motive    for 


fuitting  home,  falls  to  the  groaod ;  and 
may  thus  bo  defrauded  of  the  picii- 
sure  of  escorting  you  to  Schweidnitz." 

"  Oh  1  I  assure  you,"  said  Fides  ea- 
gerly, *'  we  had  at  any  rate  long  been 
wishing  to  pay  a  visit  to  oiir  beloved 
Katharine.  Besides,  our  house  can- 
not escape  having  suldiers  quartered  in 
it,  and  who  knows  bow  the  next  might 
conduct  himself?  And  though  I  an 
not  half  so  afraid  of  ihe  Captain  now 
as  I  once  was,  and  believe  he  bus  for 
the  present  had  his  appetite  spoiled 
for  tormenting  us,  yet  unluckdy  bo 
cannot  remain  for  ever  in  the  guard- 
house, and  a  bad  man,  let  bim  lie  as 
insignificant  as  he  may,  has  always  the 
power  to  do  mischief." 

"  My  daughter's  unwonted  elo- 
ijuence,"  said  the  matron,  smiling, 
"saves  me  the  trouble  of  expressing 
my  umilar  scnUments.  All  that  re- 
mains to  be  said  is,  that  we  accompa- 
ny you  to  Schwwdniti." 


Nkw  Tear^  Ere  saw  the  whole  b>- 
sembled  family  of  Fissel  seated  round 
their  brill  ionlly- lighted,  rictdy-eovercd 
supper.table  at  SchwctdaitE.  But  the 
pretty,  plnmp,  well-dressed  carp  stein- 
vd  all  torowD  away,  for  no  one  could 
relish  them,  from  the  protracted  ab. 
fence  of  the  house's  idol,  Dorn;  anx- 
iety for  whose  safety,  and  that  of  tho 
dear  ones  under  his  cnrc,  might  be  read 
in  the  looks  of  the  gentle  Katharine. 

«  Well,  I  did  think  Mnster  Dorn 
wotdd  keep  his  vorJ  better,"  cried 
little  Mariin,  giving  an  impatient 
shove  to  the  empty  chair  which  had 
been  placed  beside  him  fur  the  absen- 
tee. "  The  carp  are  overdone  already, 
and  the  daniplings  will  soon  bo  the 
Mme,  and  bUII  no  tidings  of  him  I" 

"  Oh,  he  will  certainly  be  heiB 
yetr  laid  little  Ulrich,  consolingly. 

"  Would  to  God  it  n  '     '  * 

the  hostess. 

"  A  orri^e  1  a  carriage !"  scream- 
ed both  listening  daughter*  at  once  ; 
and,  nuning  to  the  window.  Joyfully 
exclaimed,  "and  ours  too  1  There  are 
papa's  bays."  While  the  boys,  over, 
turning,  with  thundering  din,  every 
chair  and  stool  in  their  way,  rushed 
out  of  the  room,  and  tumbleil,  as  if 
for  a  wager  which  would  first  break 
his  neck,  down  the  long,  slippery  stdirs. 

"  Wdcome   to  S«£weidnitE,   dear 


lady  mother  I"  cried  the  master  of  the 
house  from  the  window,  whither  he 
too  hod  flown  on  hearing  the  sound  of 

"My  sister  is  with  her,  I  hope?'" 
asked  Katharine,  anxiously,  andtlyins 
towards  the  door,  at  which,  preceded 
up  stairs  by  the  noisy  children,  Frau 
Itosen  and  Fides  soon  made  their  ap- 
pearance. The  travellers'  fur  caps 
were  hastily  dofTeil,  and  the  mother 
and  fair  daughterii,  forming  a  lovely 
group,  soon  blended  in  one  warm  ew- 

*'  So  youaro  fairly  released  froin  your 
Assyrian  bondiiije  to  yon  hateful  Uolo- 
fernes,"  said  Fissul,  as  he  again  sa- 
luted his  mother-in-law. 

"Not  till  it  was  high  time,''  replied 
she,  drawing  a  deep  breath,  while  being 
disencumbered  of  her  wraps  by  the 
careful  Katharine. 

"  And  if  you  had  not  sent  us  so  bold 
a  knight,"  said  Fides,  playfully,  "  to 
dehver  us  from  the  horrid  giant,  we 
might  have  been  sitting  at  &>gBD  now 
listening  to  Ihe  nnbeanble  roaringa  of 
the  Ogre." 

"  And  where  ii  the  valiant  knight, 
then,  that  1  may  thank  him  foe  hip 
good  service?"  asked  Kathanne,  just 
as  Dora  entered,  leading  young  En. 
gelmann  by  the  hand,  and  escorted  by 
all  the  four  children  of  the  houae. 
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"  Wbat  I  and  iuvo  you  brought  ua 
buck  Ihc  scholar  id  the  bttr<!«ui?" 
asked  tbo  uUmiebed  f^ssel,  giving  Lis 
book.kt«per  a  bearty  umbraoa. 

"  lie  b&a  pemilijiiioii  to  proKCute 
liis  studies  ab  tlie  collogo  here,"  Eiud 
Don),  producing  a  paper.  "  There  is 
tbe  Duke's  couscnt  ia  bia  own  baud- 
writing.'" 

"  You  must  Eurely  deal  iu  the  black 
art,"  cried  Fissel,  laughingly.  "  I 
HhouldfioODerhavc  expected  to  move  Uie 
Zobtenbciv  from  its  rocky  base,  than 
the   Frictuindur  Iram  hu  iron  pur- 

"I  could  not  rescue  your  doUan, 
boweTer,  sir,"  said  Dom,  in  a  tone  of 
vexation.  "The  bouses  on  which  you 
had  your  morlgage  are  levelled  to  the 
ground,  and  not  a  jot  of  couipen«atiou 
will  the  Duke's  courts  award." 

"  I  can  ill  aSbrd  to  lose  tbe  capitij," 
said  Fisscl,  and  I  bad  a  nice  specula- 
tion all  ready  to  invest  it  in  )  but  since 
you  have  rescued  the  human  beings, 
in  God's  name  let  the  money  go.  In 
the  meantime,  sit  ye  all  down  to 
table,  and  let  us  hear,  and  understand 
if  we  can,  how  you  managed  to  bring 
about  the  eighth  wonder  of  tbe  world." 

And  down  they  all  sat  accordingly. 
Darn  managing  to  insiuuato  himb^ 
next  Fides ;  and  then  arose  such  a 
hum,  ns  if  of  swarming  bees,  between 
questions  and  t 


of  aflnsht,  of  horror,  aad,  fiually, 
of  delight  from  the  children,  that  all 
thoughts  of  supper  seemed  wholly  out 
of  the  question. 

"  Gou  be  thanked  diat  we  are  here 
at  hut,"  was  tbe  winding-up  speech  of 


[J«n 


Fmu  liosen,  holding  out  her  glass  full 
of  Hungary  wine  iu  friendly  pledge  to 
the  bo^'kecper.     "Uy  best  thanks 


and  health  to  you,"  said  she,  with  deep 
emotion,  and  making  a  sign  to  her 
daughter  to  follow  her  example, 

"  Pray,  dear  lady,  spare  vour 
thanks,"  said  Dom,  lialf  mortified,  as 
his  glass  rung  against  that  of  his  blush- 
ing neighbour;  "and  believe  mc  the 
servioe  carries  its  own  reward." 

And  so  you  are  content  to  forego  a 
fairer  one  which  you  had  ■  right  to 
claim,"  said  Katharine,  playfully )  for 
the  glances  cast  by  the  youth  on  the 
rescued  maiden  bad  not  been  lost  upon 


youngest  daughter,  "  you  will  suiely 


let  ns  h«ve  tho  dokling  l^to.  Ton 
know  yon  owe  ns  sommiiDg  to  maka 
up  for  our  banng  anything  bnt  a 
merry  Christmas." 

"  Ob,  ves,  yes  I  the  floating  ligbts,"* 
exclaimed  the  other  chiblreDi  cb^ping 
tUeir  hands  with  delist. 

"Well,  then,  bnng  the  big  tin 
tureen,"  said  the  mother,  who  had 
seldom  tbe  heart  to  deny  hei^  iM^MliiiifS 
a  pleasure  i  "  but  walk  warily,  em 
don't  apill  the  water  all  over  yon.'' 

"  Cnarminff,  charming  I"  shrieked 
the  young  folks  in  full  choras  ;  sod 
when  the  proud  Hedwij;  ili'd  on  her 
mission,  the  others  ranfc 
wax  tapers,  loA  over  t 
decoratious,  and  began  to  ant  them 
into  iunumeiobla  short  pieces,  while 
Tide^  Dom,  and  yeuug  EngelmauB 
were  eojoined  to  ^>lit  up  the  walnuts 
from  the  dessert,  and  jiidc  out  tbe  kffi- 
nels,  carefully  avtndmz  the  sU^tesl 
injury  to  tbe  precious  sBells. 

"  I  don't  know  if  you  are  ocqiuunted 
with  our  pretty  Siloaan  child'a  pUy," 
said  Fissel,  laughing  at  Dom.  ■*  uot 
year  it  was  fbrgott«a  amid  the  iUnesi 
of  my  dear  partner.  It  is  in  itself  ft 
mightjr  serious  oracular  afiair,  bft> 
tomiing  love,  matrimonj,  and  death. 
But  the  children  trouble  themselvea 
very  little  with  these  solemn  aognries, 
quilo  delighted  lo  be  allowed  to  j^y 
with  caudles,  and  splash  in  the  water." 

Just  then  tbe  door  opened)  aod 
Hedwig  gravely  entered,  bearing  wiUi 
measuna  steps  Uie  groat  bright  tureen, 
full  of  water,  and  setting  it  in  the 
middle  of  the  table. 

"  In  with  the  candles  into  the 
boats!"  wosnow  the  word  of  command 
given  by  Martin.  "  We  have  |den^ 
ready  to  begin,"  And  the  tapers  were 
each  firmly  screwed  into  ita  destined 
wulnuUshtU  canoe,  over  whiob  it  rose 
like  a  vessel's  mast. 

"Well,  and  who  is  to  float  fintr 
asked  Elizabeth,  lighting  np  a*  abe 
spoke  a  pair  of  tapers. 

"Papa and maounal"  cried wiUi one 
voice  the  other  three  children,  and  tbe 
liny  craft  was  consigned  to  the  cletf 
eleiuent,  on  which  they  floated  and 
burnt  amicably  side  by  nde,  till  they 
drifted,  still  in  company,  towards  tbe 
edge  of  the  di^,  and  rapoeed  quietly 
toother. 

"  We  have  been  safely  anchored 
long  ere  now,''  said  Fisiel,  bidding 
out  hii  hand  to  his  beloved  wife,  "  and 
have  CDmbeced  oumlrei  little,  in  our 
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Kcnc  haven  of  dowc^c  joj,  about 
ike  nnqniet  waves  of  the  open  tea." 

"  Ah  I  God  gtant  Ibftt  then  itomiy 
times  nwj  not  reiub  at  even  in  our 
qniet  harbonr,  and  daah  our  Teasel  from 
iu  tlMdrut  aMfaors^l"  exclaimed 
poor  KaUurine,  yieldinj;  to  a  aad  pre- 


Jatt  then  the  liglit  in  one  of  tho 
two  eanoea  flai^  aoddenljr  up  with  a 
loud,  biwiDg  noue,  blaxed  fitfally 
once  or  twice,  and  then  mnk  amid  a 
d  aod  apxioiu  wail  from  the 


t  does  this  ron- 
rtm?  —  whose  light  whb  it?"  aaked 
Kalbarine,  with  a  faint  Bmile. 

"  Oh  1"  replied  Ulrich,  eagerly, 
"tlwt  was  never  eettled  at  the  begin, 
ning,  EO  the  whole  goet  for  nothing." 

■■  Elisabeth  ihook  the  table,"  Mid 
MaTtin,  who  had  been  inveBtigatiTig 
the  cauae  of  the  diwaler,  ■■  and  «o  ahe 
managed  to  fill  the  boat  half  full  of 

"  There  bamena  nothing  without  a 
caoae,''  aaid  I<mel,  man  gravely  than 
the  oceaaion  warnutled ;  "  but  ehonid 
the  oracle  betaken  the  extinction  of 
ooe  of  onr  liTCi,  moat  heartily  do  I 
pray  that  mine  may  be  the  first  to  ex- 
oin." 

tried  Katharine, 
e  children  } 
der,  whoae  stay  and  protector  yon  i 
A  mother  can  be  far  easier  ipared ;  the 
eaaier,  that  in  troableaome  timet  ft 
weak,  helplen  woman  ii  a  nd  burden 
(o  a  atrong,  brsTB  man." 

"  Who  ever  heard  gnch  Krious, 
(oleaiQ  talk  on  a  New  Year's  Eto?" 
exclaimed  Fraa  Roaen.  "  Come,  chil- 
dren, get  on  with  yonr  game,  and  play 
it  right  merrily,  and  put  these  moi-^ 
propo*  lani^es  out  of  our  beads." 

'*  Well,  who  cornea  next?"  aiked 
Bedwig. 

"  Hononr  to  whom  honour  is  doe.'* 
laid  Elix^Mtfa,  gravely.  "  Cousin 
ITiJea  miut  fwim  now." 

■'  But  with  whom  she  herself  must 
tetl,"  said  Fissel.  "  It  ii  years  sinoo 
I  was  at  Sagan,  and  I  don't  know  what 
dangerous  youths  may  be  found  there 

"I  can't  think  of  anyone  to  name," 
whispered  the  maiden,  blnibing,  partly 
perhaps,  becaiise  what  she  said  was 
not  exactly  true. 

"Then,  let's  take  Uaater  BoRi," 
said  tlie  ever-forward  Martin,  not  the 
leM  bold  Jbr  baring  had  his  glaaa  of 


boats.  Chooseyoiirown colours;  here 
are  red  and  green,  white  and  varie< 
gated." 

"  Eed  for  Fides,  green  for  me,'' 
cried  Dom,  quickly ;  disarming  the 
ntaiden's  objections  as  they  rose  to  her 
lips  by  a  gentle  pressnie  of  the  hand 
be  Fide  him. 

"  It  won't  do  for  these  two  to  sail 
from  the  liamc  spot,"  said  Utcicb,  with 
bis  usual  sagacity,  "  If  tfaey  want  to 
be  together  tbcy  must  seek  each  other 
out;  BO  set  you  the  red  boat  right  in 
the  middle  of  the  disb,  while  I  launch 

The  two  tiny  veasela  floated,  burning 
merrily  awhile,  as  if  towards  each 
other,  then  drifted  separately  towards 
^e  edge,  and  blazed  sway  in  solitude. 

"  Master  Dorn  is  a  heavy  sailer," 
cried  Martin,  throwing  a  kernel  aller 
the  green  boat  to  push  it  after  the  red  ; 
but  the  green  kept  swinging  from  side 
to  side  without  leaving  the  edge  of  the 

"This  is  unbearable!"  cried  Dom, 
angrily.  Just  then  some  one  gave  the 
dish  a  jog,  waves  rose  upon  the  water, 
and  both  boats  lell  their  solitary  an- 
chorage and  sought  the  open  sea. 

"  It  was  Fides  who  shook  the  table," 
called  out  Uedwig,  whose  lynx  eyes 
nothing  escaped. 

"  I  ? — nay  I — I  wanted  to  keep  then 
arondcr,"  stammered  the  disconcerted 
Fides. 

"  And  did  you  really  shake  the  table, 
dearest,"  asked  Dom,  in  a  whisper, 
seeking  anew  the  no  longer  withheld 
hand,  while  amid  loud  shouts  Irom  the 
children,  and  a  good-humoured  "  so- 
so,  daughter  1"  from  Madame  ItoaeUf 
the  two  long-severed  canoes  met  in  the 
midst  of  the  dish,  and  burnt  brighUf 
and  fairly  out  together. 

The  mirth  of  the  young  folks,  en- 
couraged by  their  grandmother's  sanc- 
tion, now  grew  fast  and  furious.  With- 
out either  mark  or  aim,  the  bis  of  re. 
maining  tapers  were  launched  promis- 
cnously,  while  bits  of  apples  and  al- 
monds flew  tike  bombs  among  them, 
swamping  at  every  moment  some  bap- 
leas  craft,  whose  light  went  sputtering 
ont  in  darkness. 

"  Enough  1"  cried  the  father,  whom 
the  confusion  began  to  annoy,  poshing 
aside  the  tnreen ;  aod  the  mad  uproar 
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their  hniids,  and  Martin  said  grace  in- 
telligently and  eolemnly  for  all. 

The  kind  housewife  would  now  hnTe 
fain  invited  her  dear  ones  to  relire, 
nnd  forget  tho  fatigues  of  the  day  in 
sleep ;  Cut  against  this  the  children, 
who  had  acnin  found  their  Toicep,  and 
were  not  in  the  least  sleepy,  loudly 
cxotuiraeil. 

"It  would  be  a  pretty  thing,  in- 
deed," cried  Martin,  "  if  we  were  to 
spend  New  Year's  Gve  without  writing 

"  Pray — prey — pray,  dear  mamma," 
entreated  in  her  most  coaxing  tones  the 
solicitor-general  Hedwig.  "  Don't  you 
know  that  yon  promised  uie  if  Ibroiight 
up  a  copy-book  without  one  mark  from 
the  masterof 'bnd'  or  'indiSercnt'  on 
it,  I  should  hnrc  leave  to  wrico  notes 
on  New  Year's  Eve  'i  Now,  my  last 
book  )B  aU  'good'  from  beginning  to 
end,  so  you  are  bound  to  keep  your 
promise." 

"  Children  are  the  moat  inexorable 
of  creditors,"  said  Fiuel,  good.ha- 
niouredly  ;  and  while  the  table  ma 
clearing,  gave  Ulrich  leave  to  go  to 
the  busiiiesE-roomfor  writin^-muterialt, 
not  forgetting  a  huge   pair   of  oUiou 

*'  This  Is  another  curious  relic  of 
northern  superslition,'"  said  Fissel  to 
the  book-keeper,  in  answer  to  hia  in- 
<|iiiring  look  ;  "  a  sort  of  New  Year's 
congratulation  and  sibyline  oracle  all 
in  one.  Every  inmate  of  the  family 
writes  three  notes  to  bis  neighbour, 
each  one  containing  some  good  thing 
which  the  writer  wiEhes  the  new  yesir 
may  bring  to  the  reader  —  posts  of 
honour  ami  success  in  trade  to  the 
men  ;  chains,  and  brooches,  and  new 
gowns  to  the  women  ;  and  acceptable 
wooers  to  tho  girls  of  the  house.  All 
the  three  notes  an:  laid  under  the  pil- 
\im,  and  whichever  comes  first  to  hand 
on  New  Year's  morning  is  sure  to  come 
true  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  twelvB- 
month," 

"  I  am  sure  I,"  said  Katharine  to 
her  mother,  "have  more  reason  than 
any  one  to  promote  this  pastime  i  for 
my  husband  is  alwnys  gallant  enough 
to  ful&l  bis  own  oracle,  by  giving  uie 
whichever  trinket  I  light  on  of  tho 
handsome  presents  he  gives  me  a  chanm 
o£" 

"  Here  comes  Cliich,"  exclaimed 
Iha  children,  aa  be  uame  in,  beavily 


laden,  and  deposited  his  bnnleD  oo  Um 
table.  The  slips  of  paper  were  doljr 
cut,  and  ere  long  a  board  of  great 
cloth,  composed  of  ten  busy  writers, 
wagged  their  quills  as  iDcessantly  as 
tftliey  bad  found  the  perpetual  motiiHt; 
and  amid  the  scraping  of  pens  awk- 
wardly handled  by  urchins,  who  kept 
screaming  at  their  own  blots  and  blun- 
ders, might  be  beard  warnings  from 
papa  to  sit  straight,  and  from  uinmma 
not  to  throw  the  ink  about,  which  for 
any  good  they  accomplished  might  per- 
haps as  well  have  been  spared.  Dora 
meanwhile  availed  himself  of  thtf  con- 
fusion to  cast  sidelong  glances  on  his 
fair  neighbour's  manuscript,  which  she, 
on  being  aware  of  them,  carefully  co. 
vered  with  her  little  hand,  whispering 
at  the  Bams  time,  "  If  you  attempt  to 
look  over  ine,  not  a  line  Bball  you  have 
from  me."  Thus  r^iroved,  he  sunk 
smiling  back  in  his  chair,  and  set  hini. 
self  seriouriy  to  bis  own  task  of  com- 
poution. 

And  at  length  papa  had  strewn  sand 
over  the  last  of  his  throe  notes,  folded 
it  Dp  with  the  others,  and  handed  the 
packet  with  a  kiss  to  his  dear  Katha- 
rine, The  children,  their  work  too 
over,  spark<'d  ihe  ink  outof  their  pena, 
to  the  great  disgust  of  their  orderly 
grandmamma,  end  injury  ta  tho  anow- 
whila  well. kept  floor.  i>orn  gave  hia 
three  billets  fearlessly  to  Uw  beaatifol 
Fides,  but  she,  in  a  sudden  fit  of  maid- 
enly shyna^,  hid  ber's  in  her  bosom, 
protesting  that  she  had  not  been  aUe 
to  find  anylliing  to  write. 

Just  then  tlio  hour  of  mliluif^ht 
struck  ;  and  Ihe  ringing  of  all  the  city 
bclU,  and  the  suund  of  trumpets  and 
boms  from  the  town  band,  ushered  in 
the  new  year. 

"Happy  new  yenrl  —  happy  new 
year!"  tlew  from  each  to  eaen,  both 
grown-up  folks  aud  children  j  while 
the  little  true  daughter  of  Jj^vc,  Hed- 
wig,  voted  lor  opening  the  notes  on 
the  spot,  as  (be  year  had  already  fairly 
begun.  But  Fiaiel's  authorilativo 
"  Enough  I"  was  again  heard ;  and  the 
impatient  young  tVy  remanded  till  the 
new  year's  sun   should  actually   have 

Amid  the  tumult  of  minded  good- 
nights  and  good-morrows  which  ^oacd 
Ihe  scene,  Uorn  once  mon  drew  ne«r 
to  the  lovely  Fides. 

"  Am  I,  (ben,  really  to  enter  on  an- 
other j'ear  without  one  good  wiA  froa 
you,  f4ir  maiden  ?"  uked  he,  sadly. 
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Sbe  looked  at  him  in  some  embu- 
ramnent,  aDii  hesitated.  Just  then  hor 
mother,  nho  was  is  the  act  of  quitliii^ 
the  room,  calle<l  to  her  louilly,  and 
somewhat  eamnstiy,  to  follow.  The 
tone  of  the  call,  by  flurrying  bcr,  had 
tha  eSl'c:!  of  driving  her  to  &  duoluoD. 
Sha  h^clly  drew  out  the  packet  frotn 
her  bosom,  and  putting  it,  irith  a  smile 
and  a  bluah,  into  Durn's  hand,  glided 
sway.  Long  did  the  youth  hold  the 
coveted  gift,  warm  as  it  came  from  its 
fair  but  tinqnittt  resting-place,  to  hia  yet 
warmer  lips. 

"  Can  1  have  deserved,"  mid  he,  in 
depp  emotion,  "  aAer  the  havoc  I  have 
made  of  human  bliss,  in  pursuit  of  my 
iron  vocation,  that  in  the  very  land  I 
helped  to  devastate,  love  should  thus 
weave  for   me    the  fairest,    freshest 

That  with  sach  a  treasure  beneath  his 
mlloir  he  was  late  to  sleep,  and  awoke 
belimea.  it  were  superfluous  to  say.  A 
very  early  hour  found  him  in  the  par- 
loor,  leaning,  at  the  window,  over  a 
tiny  billet  on  which  he  was  intently 
gazing.  A  kindred  restlessness  had 
made  Fide*  also  an  early  visitor  to  tha 
common  room ;  and  when  she  there 
beheld  him  whose  image  had,  for  the 
first  time,  figured  in  her  dreantn,  a 
lovely  blush  ovenipread  her  sweet  liice, 
and  her  b«fuitiful  blue  ej'ea  beamed 
with  joyful  emotion. 

No  sooner,  however,  did  the  dc- 
Ii;!ht«d  Dorn  come  flying  towards  her, 
with  his  beartfult  good   wishes  tor  a 


"  Get  awny,  C^>tain !  I  am  very 
angry  with  you.  A  pretty  pair  of 
horron  you  chose  to  give  me  fur  sui- 

"Befora  I  can  vindicate  myself," 
said  Dom,  "  you  must  tell  roe  which 
of  ibemyou  drew?" 

"The  Uuku  of  FriedUnd,"  slain- 
uered  she,  casting  down  her  eyes  as 
she  spoke. 

"  liook  me  straight  in  the  face," 
cried  l)om,  seizing  the  han<l  of  one 
unpractiaed  in  falsehood i  "did  you 
resJly  not  draw  any  other  oame?" 


"Oh I  let  tne  got"  whispered  the 
maiden,  her  embarrisemcnt  only  add- 
ing frc!ih  charms  to  her  beauty. 

"  And  you  do  not  so  much  as  ask 
what  it  fell  to  my  lot  to  draw  ?'  asked 
Dorn,  holding  up  his  little  tullot. 

"  How  can  I  know  tbiit  vou  would 
tell  me  the  truth?"  was  the  evasive 

"  Take  care,"  replied  Dom,  gravely. 
"  Ttio  unworthy  surmise  can  only 
make  me  suepcct  you  are  yourself  de- 
ceiving me  ;  and  thut  would  not  be 
pretty  of  you.  But  I  will  set  yon  a 
good  eiampli:  of  iipen-lieartednusi'.  You 
thought  a  ehild  of  earth  could  not 
chouse  ainisa  amid  ihrpc  daughters  of 
heaven,  such  OS  Hope,  Failli,  and  Love; 
and  my  good  gcuius  made  me  choose 
the  best.  Love  has  lain  deep  in  my 
hiiart  since  the  first  moment  I  beheld 
you;  liape  waved  her  r.'uliant  wines 
around  me  yester  evening ;  Faith  only 
Id  my  bliss  was  wanting  to  complete  it, 
and  lo  I  1  found  it  in  this  little  paper  1" 

"  Dear  me  1  how  much  a  gallant  hero 
like  you  can  make  out  of  the  veriest 
trifle  1"  said  the  maiden,  seeking  to 
escape  from  Dom's  triumphant  infe- 
renee.  "  I  just  put  down,  in  ji'st,  the 
three  names  of  Faith,  Hope,  and  Cha- 
rity, because  they  stood  together  in  the 

"  Only  for  that  reason  ?"  asked  the 
youth,  in  love's  resiadess  tone,  throw- 
ing his  arm,  as  ho  xpoke,  round  the 
maiden's  slender  waiaC. 

Her  eiltjrts  to  release  herself  once 
more  betrayed  ber  eeurut,  and  then 
dropped  from  her  bosom  a  billet,  which 
Dorn,   ere   she   could    prevent    him, 

"  Tietoria  1"  exclaimed  he,  "  here  la 
my  own  name,  and,  doubtless,  traced 
by  the  finger  of  Heaven.  Can  we 
hereafter  doubt  that  wo  were  desired 
for  caeh  other  1  Fulfil,  dear  maiden, 
the  friendly  oracle;  and,  as  I  nm 
henceforth  thine,  so  bu  thou  mine,  in 
Ufeandin  death." 

So  saying,  a  close  embrace  enfolded 
the  sweet  girl,  who,  j^ielilinz  at  once  to 
her  lover's  importunity  and  the  voice 
of  her  own  heart,  faltered  out — 

"Thine  for  everl"  and  sunk  into  bis 


Oi  tke  l<H«noon  of  the  20tb  of  Janu- 
ary, 1«»,  aU 


the  roof  of  tlie  worthy  Finels.  Floon 
joyful  bustle  under      and  shun,  first  carefully  swept,  ware 
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nicely  strewn  wilh  goldpn-ycllow  snnd, 
unil  a<lome(l  wilh  green  fir-boughi;  in 
the  kitchen  blazed  »nd  crackled  a  huge 
fire,  before  n-hieh  epils  vrhirlod  gaily 
round,  and  on  which  pots  Hnd  kettles 
mcn-ily  lang.  The  buevhousewirp,  al. 
beit  ably  asM«tod  by  her  siill  active 
mother,  had  her  bands  more  than  full  j 
all  the  r&ther,  that  her  two  little  daneh. 
terg,  who  insisted  on  (ticking  to  her 
ride,  kept  hindering  a  great  deal  more 
than  they  helped  her  i  while  the  boy?, 
who  with  Cousin  Ergelmann  had 
claimed  a  holiday,  gftllo[>ped,  like  the 
wild  hunlaman  and  his  train,  from 
flight  to  flight  of  stairs,  thus  practi- 
cally demonstrating  their  class's  morn- 
ing lesson  of  "Dulceest  dcsipcre  in 
loco."  In  a  word,  it  was  the  day  of  the 
betrothal  of  the  fair  Fides  with  the  new 
partner  of  the  firm  of  FIsscI — Master 
Oswald  Dom. 

As  the  comely  pairrclumed  from  the 
church,  where,  according  to  ancient 
and  laudable  usage,  tliey  had  sanctiGed 
their  engagement  before  heaven  with 
faeartfolt  devotion,  they  met  on  the 
thresliolil  their  brother-in-law  elect, 
who  had  been  prevented  fWim  accom- 
panying them  by  an  ill-timed,  but  per- 
emptory summons  to  the  Town  House. 
Fab  and  abstmcled,  he  acknowledged 
with  unwont4?d  brevity  the  lovers' 
friendly  greeting,  and  slowly  and 
wearily,  as  if  laden  with  sudden  nsth. 
ma,  toiled  up  the  staircase  before  them. 

"Good  God,  sir  I  what  was  hup. 
pened  Ui  annoy  you  ?"  inquired  Dorn, 
when  he  hnd  deposited  his  bride  with 
her  sister,  and  they  were  left  alone  to- 
gether. 

"  Clouds  gather  on  our  horLzon," 
replied  FisseT,  in  a  tone  of  deep  snx. 
icty.  "Colonel  Ton  Goes  has  como 
into  the  town,  and  demands  free  pae. 
aage  through  it  for  six  componieB  of 
Lichtenstems." 

"  Goes !  ■'  exclaimed  Dom,  turning 

Esler  than  his  future  brother,  and 
urying,  like  one  in  despair,  his  face 
in  his  hands. 

"  What  is  it  j-ou  would  shut  out?" 
asked  the  nstomshcd  I-1ssel.  "Is  the 
man  I  have  named  so  liatefully  known 

"In  the  wars,  only,"  replied  Dorn, 
struggling  for  compoanre.  "  He  is  a 
brave  soldier  —  ay,  and  a  man  of  ho- 
nour ;  but  be  cleaves  to  the  old  faith 
with  ferocious  zeal." 

"  Wo  are  not  bound,"  continued 
the  merchant,  "  without  a  special  Im- 


perial order,  to  grant  admittance  to 
troops  within  our  walls." 

"And  you  will  surely  not  dre«in  of 
doinf^  so  now?"  said  llom,  with  irre- 
pressible anxiety.  "You  entul  cer- 
tain misery  on  the  rity,  if  yon  onM 
open  your  gates  to  those  fearful  IJeb- 
tensteins.  Glorau  hasreadyoualesson 
of  bow  they  deal  with  Protestants." 

"  What  can  we  do  ?"  replied  Kssel, 
disconsolately  shrugging  bis  shontders. 
"  Our  worshipful  councillors  had  small 
inclination  to  comply,  and  snmmened 
hastily  a  few  of  the  principal  bnrghers 
to  give  their  opinion  as  to  the  answer 
the  Colonel  was  to  receive.  We  wen 
for  giving  him  the  same  civil  denial  he 
had  before  received  through  bis  mes- 
sengers 1  but  he  insisted  that  we  would 
surely  not  show  so  little  respect  to  the 
F^niperor's  troops  as  to  let  them  make 
a  dciavr  round  the  ci^  in  such  cruelty 
inclement  weather,  iforeoveri  he  pro- 
tested and  swore  that  they  merely  en. 
treated  permission  to  pass  through, 
and  a  brief  halt  to  save  them  from  pe- 
rishing of  cold.  Nay,  he  even  went  so 
far  as  to  say  he  was  ready  to  forfeit 
his  part  in  the  kin^om  of  heaven,  if 
any  harm  came  of  it  to  any  one." 

"For  God's  sake,  place  no  conG> 
dence  in  such  an  oith,"  said  Dom,  be- 
seechingly, 

"  And  why  so,  if  the  Colonel  is,  u 
you  say,  an  honourable  man?"  in- 
quired Fiasel,  in  some  surprise. 

"  Have  yon  never,  then,  heard,  or 
have  you  forgotten,  the  fearful  declara- 
tion, that  '  no  faith  is  to  be  kept  with 
heretics?""  cried  Dom.  "Tliere  is, 
indeed,  ncedforourinstantexertions,  if 
we  would  yet  oven  the  evil.  The  Coon. 
dl  is  doubtless  still  assembled  ;  I  will 
accompany  you  this  moment  to  the 
Town  ilousc,  and  entreat  to  be  heard 
on  the  subject  The  gal«sof  Schwdd- 
nitz  must  never  be  thrown  open  to 
j'onJer  hordo  of  brigands.  In  refus- 
ing, yon  disobey  no  direct  Imperial 
mandate  i  and  if  it  comes  to  the  worst, 
we  have  walls  and  ditches,  and  stout 
burgher  hciirls,  and  hands  not  unused 
to  warfare,  with  which  to  defend  our 
dearest  treasure  —  religious  freedom  T 

While  yet  speaking,  the  impetuous 
Dorn  had  droggod  his  new  partner  to- 
warils  the  threshold  of  the  honse, 
whence  might  be  heard  in  the  distance 
the  drums  and  trumpets  of  a  military 
march ;  while  from  the  marfcet-place 
rose  tumultuous  sounda  of  mingled 
alarm  and  anxiety. 
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*'  W«  oorne  too  Ute  I"  rigbed  Fistel. 
•'That  murac  comes  from  witliintha 
Stri^Mer  Gatet  Tbe  Livlitensteii.s 
are  in  Schweidniu  1" 

"  Theo  nuj  God  work  a  miraclo  to 
bvlie  my  iaat,  aod  Goes  keep  failh 
with  jou  I"  said  Doid  ;  "  but  I  dread 
unheard-of  horrors." 

Fissel  now  opened  the  window,  and 
luteDod  to  the  march,  as  it  first  drew 
evidentijr  nearer,  and  tben,  ai  palpa- 
bly, beckine  more  aud  more  diatnnL 

"  Do  yon  hear?'"  aaid  he  to  hie  de- 
spairing brother. in-law,  "  You  will 
have  to  beg  the  wortliy  Colonel's  par. 
don  yet.  llic  troopi  are  inarcbing 
right  out  at  the  neLher  gate." 

"  God  grant  it  may  be  so  1"  sighed 
forth  Dom,  leaning  to  liCHrkco  besida 
Finel  at  the  window;  "but  I  bavo 
my  doubta."  And  both  stood  lislcnina 
to  the  tonea  of  tbe  oiurcb,  at  they  died 
a«ay  in  the  distance. 

"  How  one's  ears  deceive  one  I"  ex- 
rUimeil  Huel.  "  I  could  half  funcy 
I  heard  tbe  mosicdrawing  near  again.'' 

*■  Would  that  I  could  think  your 
ean  were  playing  you  false,"  siud 
Dom,  emphatit^y.  And  at  the  very 
monient  there  eroM  a  fresh  cry  of 
alarm  and  distress  from  the  uuin  (treet, 
and  a  city  officer  was  seen  running  by, 
out  of  breath,  towards  tbe  Town  House. 

"  Whither  in  snch  basl«?"  cried 
fissd,  from  above. 

"The  Lord  have  mercy  <hi  us  I" 
shrieked  he,  in  return.  "  'Ine  soldiers 
bjve  made  a  halt  outnde  of  tbe  ne. 
iher  gale,  wheeled  about  again,  over, 
powered  the  bnrgber  goaro,  and  are 
now  in  fidl  march  up  tbe  High, 
street  i" 

"  This  is  no  right  of  passage," 
limbed  the  mercbanl,  and  shut  the 
window.  "It  bodei  a  fearful  quar- 
tering aa  US  r 

"  And  all  its  attendant  ills,"  eJEUO- 
lated  Dom,  in  a  tone  of  desperation. 
"  God  grant  mo  bis  forgivuess  ;  but 
if  these  fiends  attempt  to  touch  our 
women,  I  have  little  chance  to  die  a 
Datnral  death." 

So  saying,  he  ran  out,  while  Fisset 
remained  standing  by  the  wiadov,  in 
sorrowful  aiiticI|Mitioi]  of  what  might 


bcrds  caine  Qaabing  along  the  lli^h- 
streel,  as  in  closelv-MirriucI  files  they 
Uk^  possession  of  llie  market-place. 


"Halt J  ground  yonr  amu!"  was 
tbe  too  signiGcant  word  of  command 
given  forlh  by  tho  leaders,  aiid  pikes 
and  uiuakcts  ruiii;  with  hollow  sound  on 
tbe  ttone  pavement.  The  martial  mu. 
sic  ceased,  and  breathless  and  motion, 
less  stood  Iba  soldiers  behind  their 
weapons.  Umlnous  smik's  alone,  flit- 
ting fur  a  moment  over  darkling  iron 
visuges,  and  stolen  mutual  glances  pnss- 
ing  from  fiery  ejc  to  eye,  gave  token 
that  there  whs  lift;   in   tbosc   fuari'ul- 

Pale  ns  two  lovely  recent  corpses, 
rushed  Katharine  and  Fides  into  tbu 
rtioio,  followed  by  their  ivorlby  mother 
with  upward  folded  bands.  In  streamed 
the  cliddrun  nllur  tbuui,  eager,  as  nsual> 
to  know  and  bo  in  tbo  uiidst  of  all 
that  was  going  on. 

"  lliive  tbe  LIcbteiisteins  marched 
back  ? "  screamed,  rather  than  in. 
quired,  tbe  tbree  despairing  wonion  nt 
once  ;     while   Fi^si;!   was  spared   tbo 

Kin  of  answering  bv  pointmg  to  tbs 
ig  iron  wall  by  whk^  tbo  peaceful 
markct-jilace  was  now  encircled. 

"  This  will  bo  my  death  1"  faltered 
tbe  aged  mother,  and  sank  into  a  seat ; 
while  tbe  cliildrun  gazed  from  the  win- 
dows, in  happy  unconsciousness  and 
eager  curiosity,  on  tbe   soldiers,  and 


pause,  in  a  composed  tone  to  tho  elder 
jouug  people,  "tears  and  complaints 
can  here  do  no  good.  By  tbe  bloaaing 
of  God  let  us  not  lose  our  senses — tbo 
greatest  loss  that  in  any  calamity  can 
possibly  belal  one.  H'bile  I  siep  to  tbe 
office,  to  putin  safuty  what  mtgiit  there 
bo  in  jeopardy,  my  Katbarino  will  pro- 
vide I'or  the  worst  by  pnckiii<r  up  and 
stowing  away  in  the  buck  cellar  such 
valuiiblcs  us  time  permits,  in  which  I 
hope  to  asuist  her  ere  long.  Our  mo- 
ther and  sister,  meunwhilu,  mustkindly 
sec  to  tbccxpectcti  billets; — nsaweallhy 
merchant,  and  known  member  of  an 
evangelical  cliurcli,  my  share  of  fellows 
free  quarters  will  doubtless  be  large 


for  tbum,"  sighed  Katharine,  feeling 
disconsolately  among  the  bonchofkeya 
at  her  glrdk  for  that  of  the  plate  chest. 
*'  Ay,  the  weal  so  differently  de. 
signed,  for  Ibe  betrotlial  of  our  dar- 
ling sister,''  said  Fissel  sadly,  stroking 
as  he  spoke  tbe  maiden's  Ich-  cold  cheek ; 
"  to  celebrate  that  we  shall,  methinki, 
have  our  hands  too  full  to-day." 
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"  See  I  ''  enclftiraeJ  Hedwig  from  the 
vindotr,  "  lUe  offiters  are  all  gatherine 
round  one  tall  stately  gcntlemitn  ;  and 
the  head  of  the  council,Herr  Mewinaiin, 
is  Btatiding  bcforu  him,  with  his  bat  ofl", 
and  both  hancli  full  of  bit*  of  paper." 

"The  tall  officer  is  the  Colonel," 
laid  Fiseel,  as  if  to  himself,  "  and  they 
are  digtributdng  thn  men'i  billets." 

"  Merciful  God  1 "  ahrieked  out  Fidea, 
who  bad  Joined  the  children  at  Ibe 
nindow,  and  fled  to  the  farthest  end 
of  the  room. 

"  What  ails  thee,  sister  ?"  asked 
Katharine,  hngteuiug  in  tender  ayiu- 
patby  aft«r  her. 

"  'Tig  oter  now,"  sighed  the  maiden, 

Jretsing  ber  wildly  beating  heart  with 
er  small  hand.  "  But  one  of  the 
captains  c&st  euub  a  wild  glance  up  at 
our  louse,  while — though  I  only  got  a 
glimpse  of  his  face  underbis  plumed  bea- 
ver— I  fancied  I  had  but  too  much  cause 
to  know  hiin,  that  I  could  not  help 
screaming  out.  It  was  childish  of  me ; 
pray  forgive  me  for  giving  you  all  such 
a  fright.  How  should  that  man  be 
coming  here  just  now  ?  I  was  a  tittle 
fool  to  fancy  the  worst." 

"And  wtat  was  the  worst  you  fan. 
cied,  daughter  ?  "  the  widow  was  anx- 
iously inquiring;  but  ere  Fides  could 
reply,  Dom  burst  impetuously  into  the 


"  Save  yourself  I "  exclaimed  he, 
with  A  voice  of  thunder  and  eyes  flash- 
ing firet  "your  accursed  euitor,  the 
cuhiered  capUin,  is  at  the  head  of  a 
company  of  Lichteasteins,  and  has  ^ot 
faimaelf  quartered  in  your  brotber-m- 
law's  house,  with  what  heUish  designs 
there  cannot  be  a  doubt ;  and  ere  many 
minutes  pass  he  will  be  here." 

"  Then  it  is  al!  over  with  us,"  wailed 
the  desponding  inotber. 

'*  Nay,  uuy  1  "  said  Katharine,  whose 
presence  of  tnind  and  composure  rose 
with  the  occasion,  "  listen  to  my  ad- 
vice. The  soldiers  caunut  remain  here 
for  ever :  let  my  mother  and  sister 
conceal  themselves  in  the  dry,  snug 
vault  behind  the  hindmost  cellar,  with 
air-loops  lo  the  garden  quite  hidden 
benenth  the  thick  bcrily  hedge.  The 
door  we  will  baiTicade  with  a  pile  of 
chests  and  barrels  1  and  can  easily  sup- 
ply them  during  the  uight  with  food 
and  comfort.'' 

"  God  reward  you  for  the  thought, 
dear  Katharine  1 "  said  the  detigbted 
Doni.  "  The  capltun  must  be  taught 
to  belieye  tlial  tbey  fled  Uxis  very  Jay 


"  But  you  will  ^o  with  ug 
hiding  place  ?  "  said  Fides  t 


„,  her  be- 

"  Wouhl  yon  have  me  stow  away 
niy  husband  and  children  in  that  tiny 
closet  ? "  was  the  balf  siniling  conntor 
inquirv  of  Katharine ;  "  o>*,  to  speak 
more  seriou^'ly,  oouM  you  wish,  or  ex- 
pect me  to  forsake  what  is  deareet  to 
me  on  earth?  and  without  a  reaaon 
why,  too?  You  bavo  hut  too  kooA 
cause  to  bide  yourself,  hitving  badf  the 
uiisfortuno  to  attract  a  wickud  Inan, 
who  might  cruelly  revenge  bimself  for 
your  <1ibdatn.  I  urn  threatened  onl/ 
wiih  the  ills  common  lo  our  whole  an. 
happy  town,  which,  with  the  help  of 
God,  I  must  endeavour  to  benr." 

"  bbe  id  right,  ua  she  ever  is,"  said 
the  mother's  approving  voice- 

"  My  Doble  wilu]  "  excUimod  Fiasel, 
straining  her,  in  overflowing  adtnira- 
tion  of  her  fortitude,  warnily  lo   bij 

But  IJcdwi^  crying  out  feoai  her 
post  at  ihe  ivindoiT,  "  flero  comes  a 
frightful  red-bearded  officer  straight 
to  our  house,  with  a  whole  Irm^  of 
soldiers  at  his  heels — " 

"  Not  a  moment  is  to  be  lost  then,'* 
cried  Dom,  drugging  mother  and 
daughter  out  of  thu  room  wilh  him." 

"  God  grant  us  a  happy  meeting  I" 
were  the  lost  words  exchanged  b;  the 
women. 

"  God'i  angel  go  with  you  I  "  prajrcd 
Fisael,  as  he  turned  to  go  down  to  the 
TMoly  barred  door,  at  which  the  Iduh- 
teiuiein  storm  was  already  thunder- 
ing. 

At  the  guily  decked  table,  set  out 
for  the  sadly  marred  bridal  -  feastf 
presided,  in  awful  majesty,  the  terrible 
red-bearded  Captain.  For  a  while, 
however,  it  seemed  his  pleamre  to  af- 
fect courtesy  i  and.  In  compliance  with 
bis  not-to- be- evaded  behests,  Fissol, 
with  his  wife  and  children,  sat  down, 
unwilling  guests  at  their  own  board. 
It  was  not  to  be  expected,  however, 
that  much  of  conviviality  would  be  felt 
or  expressed  by  those  whose  place  aa 
entertainers  was  thus  nnblnshin^ly 
usurped.  'I'be  children,  to  do  despite 
to  the  hateful  red-beard,  heroically  re- 
solved nut  to  taate  a  morseL  iissel 
sat  moodily  gazing  on  vacancy  t  while 
the  true  heroine,  Kate,  witji  all  a  wo- 
man's wit  and  bravery,  forced  henelf 
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to  keep  up  eoDTenation,  lest  ninui 
should  give  scojw  for  evil  thougbls  Hod 
porpoiua  Id  her  bruUl  inniBto's  iireont. 
Four  pikenien  guarded  Uie  door  of  ihe 
aputment;  while  above  nnd  tx^low  the 
buuse  mug  with  the  ahouts  and  gongs 
of  tbe  pronely (e-mnken)  (lo  Ihe  IJcE- 
tcoateins  piqiii^  themselves  od  being 
called},  n: veiling,  in  drunken  riot, 
among  the  choicest  content*  of  the 
wealth}-  burfrher'H  cellar. 

"'  Enough  !  "  eiclaiined  the  Miod 
brutOi  sinking  aa  he  siHike  iiis  wi:ll. 
lined  p«uiu:b,  emptying  his  last  eoblut, 
taking  off  bi«  hat  to  croaa  biniMiTr,  and 
iiwolentlj  itiuking  it  again  firmly  oil 
Lis  facail,  and  inquiring  m  ho  dju  »0, 
with  suapicoua  friend  11  nuss,  "  So  your 
motbur-ia-laH  thought  it  necessary  to 
decamp  lait  Digbt.  Uurr  Fis<tel  ?  "  and 
on  this  being  assented  to,  putting  tliii 
further  interro;:!alory,  "  aud  I  pruduniu 
has  taken  with  her  little  FiUca,  bcr 
fiur  daaghter  ?  " 

"  Of  course,"  stamuiered  FisscI, 
whom  this  minute  croea-examiiiutlun 
nuidered  very  uncomftH-tablo. 

"Astonishing I"  exclaimed  tbeCup- 
t^n,  holding  out  his  goblet  to  be  re- 
filled by  tbe  hostC!<3,  "  how  people  ciin 
be  deceived  in  Iikene!>sc3.  A^  some 
three  boon  aj^,  1  stood  in  the  market- 
place, with  other  oflicers,  I  would  have 
sworn  that  I  iuw  little  Fide ^  in  tbis  very 
hoDse,  U  the  window." 

*•  It  was  probably  myself,  CHplain," 
hastily  interposed  Katharine;  "you 
most  be  aware  of  a  stroog  family  ro- 
semblaoce." 

"  Possibly  r  «aid  the  Captfiio,  with 
a  jet  more  detestable  Bmilc  ;  "  you 
then  wore  a  rose-coloured  ribbon,  amid 
flaJcen  locks,  and  now  dark  tresses  flow 
from  beneath  your  black  matronly 
faead-drv.<s  i  but  Htranga  mctamor- 
pbosea  take  plaec  now  a-dayx  in  ladies' 
(oileta — stronger  than  even  this." 

At  this  moment  arose  from  without 
a  cry  of  murder.  Fissel  rushed  out, 
and  soon  returned  with  his  senior  clerk, 
bleeding  profusely  from  a  deep  cut  in 
the  head. 

"  What  is  l1ie  matter  ?"  asked  the 
CaptaiD  roughly  of  the  wounded  man, 
*'  Ilow  came  you  to  dare  to  disturb  me 
at  table?" 

"  By  your  leave.  Captain,"  said  the 
clerk,  meekly,  '*  one  of  your  mcnsqueez- 
ed  from  me  all  tbe  moQcy  I  bad  upon 
me :  and  when  I  had  no  more  to  give 
bim,  began  to  hack  my  head  with  his 
■word.     I  could  not  but  bring  my 


comnlaiiit  before  you,  timt  your  m.ir. 
tinl  law  might  deal  with  him  as  be  de- 

'*  You  could  nut  have  known  how 
to  conduct  yourself  pri)|)erly,  my  non," 
said  tbe  mocking  5U[icrior:  "nUen  folks 
are  civil  to  mv  people,  and  give  them 
mU  that  tljcy  have,  thiy  arc  us  gcnilo 
MS  very  Iambs.  Go  and  get  your 
wounds  dressed,  and  be  wiser  another 

"  And  is  this  all  the  satisfuction  I 
am  to  recL-ivB  for  the  outrage  I  Lave 
suffered  ?"  askeil  llie  clerk,  exaspe- 
rated by  the  siii!>rt  of  his  wound:),  and 
lndi;;iiaiit  at  the  scolling  reply  to  Lis 
a[)pt.-n1. 

On  this  the  Oiiptaiii's  eves  bcftan  to 
shoot  fl^imes  like  two  omijious  lueteors. 
"  Sat  is  fact  ion — outrage!  Ilow  daro 
you  venture  such  words  in  my  presence, 
accursed  heretic  ?"  exclaimed  he, 
Hiringing  up  from  his  seat.  "  Tbanic 
God,thatmymandidnotB[iIityourBkuli 
for  you;  audjiiick  off  directly,  if  you 
have  not  a  ninid  that  I  should  finish 
what  he  left  undone." 

So  saying,  he  grasped  Ills  sword,  the 
clerk  rushed  out,  and  Katharine,  in 
her  softest  tones  of  entreaty,  endea- 
voured to  pacify  the  madman ;  but  the 
last  fetter  of  decorum  hod  been  burst, 
tbe  brute  predominated  over  tbe  man, 
and  raged  nnlsmeably,  regardless  of 
tbe  voice  of  tbe  charmer. 

"Think  ye,  wretches,"  roared  the 
wild  beast,  "that  wo  have  marched 
back  hither  tamely  to  await  what  it 
may  please  you  to  give  us  of  your  own 
free  will  ?  Wc  arc  come  to  punish  you 
for  your  heresy,  which  is  rank  rebel. 
lion  both  against  God  and  the  Em. 
peror.  We  are  here  to  conduct  you 
to  the  truo  faith;  and  as,  owing  to 
your  stilfneckedness,  this  cannot  bo 
done  by  fair  meiin*,  you  are  deliver- 
ed over  to  us,  body  and  soul,  life  and 
goods,  to  be  chaalened  at  our  own 
pleasure,  till  j'ou  repr-nt  and  forswear 
your  wicked II i**s.  or  tumble  into  Uie 
pit  of  pcnlilion." 

"  Nay,  Captain,"  cried  Fissel,  with 
manly  boldness,  "  that  is  not,  and  can- 
not lie  the  will  of  our  noble  Emperor ; 
and  I  sbould  deem  myself  a  traitor 
could  I  lend  credit  to  your  calumnions 
words.  Neither  were  such  tbe  condi- 
tions under  which  we  admitted  yon 
within  our  walls.  From  your  very 
Colonel's  lips  I  he.ird  a  diftbrent  talc, 
and  I  niti  go  and  mk  bim  if  bis  words 
may  be  sligmatised  as  lies." 
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"  Tou  will  0t,  n 
(Icr  arrest  to  your  chuniber,"  ciii>d  the 
GBptain,  with  ft  bellith  laagli  of  deri. 
u<xt,  "  till  I  ran  bavc  yon  Doadwiinsd 
for  your  nsbellioiu  Eneech.  Take  bim 
airay,''  he  coni[naiuii>d  the  pikemcnin 
nttendftnce ;  "  \otk.  bim  up,  and  guard 
him  ttriclly ;  and  if  he  oRcrs  to  give 
you  the  slip,  iboot  him  dead  1" 

"  May  eternal  justice  judge  and 
avenge  1"  exclaiincu  the  pious  burgbcr, 
irith  a  glance  towards  heaven,  as  die 
■oldiers  dragged  bim  forth. 

"  Mercyl"  implored  the  faithful  wife, 
embracing,  as  she  pleadt-d,  the  knees 
of  the  hateful  captain. 

But  ho  shoolc  her  off,  and  flinging 
out  at  the  door  tbc  screaming  cbildren 
clustering  rouud  tbeir  inotber,  drew 
her  into  a  window,  and  thus,  in  a  low 
voice,  addresoed  her — 

"  You  see  I  can  be  gentle  or  hdrsh, 
juM  aeoording  to  what  people  make 
me ;  on  you  alone  it  depends  how  I 
shall  hereafter  comport  myself.  An. 
Bwer  lue,  tbeiefore,  trul^  and  cooaciea- 
tiously,  where  is  your  siller  ?" 

"  Gone,"  answered  Katharine,  wilii 


cmdtie*  with  which  we  weM  thrurt- 
ened ;  bat  whilber,  I  do  not  lirid  jmj. 
self  at  liberty  to  diseloN." 

■•  'Ti»  well,"  said  ih*  CantaM,  with 
the  giia  of  a  tiger,  whose  koaper  ex- 
cilea  him  to  now  his  teetfa.      "I  ai- 


I  ihall  now  go  to  my  Colonel,  and  ere 
long  you  will  hear  from  ne." 

Sa  saying,  he  stalked  forth,  and  the 
ozclutled  iSiildren  onoe  more  ran  in, 
wuting  to  embrace  their  ntotlier.  Ka- 
tharine sank  on  her  knees,  with  her 
dear  ones  round  bar,  each  ey^  and 
hand  upraised  towards  heaven,  while 
the  pious  woman  prayed,  in  the  word) 
of  the  royal  Psalmist— 

"  Why  art  thou  cast  down,  O  my 
loul?  andwhy  art  thou  disquietedwitb- 
in  me?  Trust  in  God,  for  I  ehall  yet 
praise  Him,  who  is  the  light  of  my 
countenance,  and  my  God."  And  the 
speechless  anguish  of  the  gr^nip  ^n 
way  to  genUe  weeping,  and  Irom 
every  lip  rose  the  heartfelt,  weU-oigh 
hopeful,  "AmeD." 


RUUCAIIOBAI. 

In  devising  a  system  of  education  lor 
Ireland,  or  in  forming  a  correct  esti- 
mate of  the  system  whiub  has  been  de. 
vised,  it  is  of  moment  to  understand 
the  dispositions  ofUie  people  furwhoK 
use  itis  intended]  and  for  this  purpose 
retrospect  is  necessary. 

In  the  year  1812,  the  number  of 
schools  in  Ireland,  "exclusive  of  the 
charitable  inslitulions  "  (amounting  to 
about  sixty),  wis  estiinatod  by  ^ 
Commissioners  of  Kducution  at  four 
thousand  sis  hundred.  "In  these 
schools,"  according  to  the  Commis- 
sioners, "the  instruc^on,  except  in  a 
few  instances,  extended  no  farther 
than  i-eading,  writing,  and  the  com. 
mon  rules  of  aritbmctici  and  the  prices 
paidwere,onannverage,  lDs.pcrannum 
for  reading)  17s.4d.  wbcrewnttngiaDd 


£\  6s.  where  arithmetic  was  added." 
"  The  poverty  of  the  lower  dassea  of  the 
peoplei"  the  Report  proceeds,  "  whidi 
limits  the  recompense  of  the  maatci-s  to 
the  lowrates  above-mentioned,  and  thus 
holds  out  no  temptation  to  a  better 
class  to  undertake  the  office  ofinstrue- 
tors,  produces  efiects,  if  possible  still 
worse,  by  incnpacitating  them  from 
purchasing  such  books  as  are  fit  for 
children  to  read ;  whence  it  frequently 
happens,  that,  instead  of  being  im- 
proved by  religious  and  moral  instruc- 
tion, their  minds  are  corrupted  by 
books  calculated  to  incite  to  lawlcM 
and  profligate  adventures,  to  cherish 
superstition,  and  to  lead  to  dissension 
or  disloyalty." 

The     Commissioners     "  expressed 
tlkemselves  confident  that  more  than 


*  Beport  of  CommbiiODers  in  18IS 

Ri^iorti  of  Cummiuion  *p|Ki]nt«l  in  1834. 
KetK>rta  of  Pailisioentai;  Committca,  1838,  1837. 

MInut*iB  of  Kviddnrv.  Hir..  IRiii. 


aepotu  w  ruuuoenuu;  <JomiDUi 

MInut«s  of  £rid«ac«,  he,  18^4. 
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m>MO  duUnm  of  ^  poorer  duws 
icceifed  aaiMMdl/  lock  sort  of  iiutrac- 
tim  ■>  tbeK  iduKilt  aflonled."  Tboy 
"couceired  it  clearly  to  appear,  that 
tke  Iwatff  cUsi  of  the  people  in  Ireland 
are  eitremdy  Bniioua  to  obtain  in. 
MnctioD  for  t2icir  ubiklren,  even  at  an 
cxpenM  which,  tbonfh  sotBtl,  vciy 
Duny  of  llMBi  conld  ill  afibrd  ;  and 
than  is  a  circumatanee,"  thcr  adil, 
•■  to  wbich  we  beg  le«<ra  to  oU  yoar 
Grace's  attention  (ihe  Len]  Lieute. 
nant's),  tbat  pat«  tliis  desire  in  a  stiU 
siTonger  point  of  view,  we  mean  the 
eiittiaice  of  evening  schoobi  eatab. 
Itihed  (and  in  one  piiri^h  there  arc 
deTen  of  thein)  for  llio  ingtroccion  of 
tliosc  diildrcn  whose  services  durin? 
tlio  day  their  ptueats  could  not  afibrd 
to  low."* 

Sucbweie  the  ilutiatics  ofediKation, 
solar  as  the  Irish  poor  were  concerned, 
id  the  rear  1812.  £xclu«vely  of  even- 
iag  sdiooLb  which,  we  beliere,  were 
Damenms,  they  supported  4,<i00  teach- 
err,  remnneratinff  ihem  on  a  scale 
vhicfa,  at  the  lowest  rate  named, 
would  have  aaaigned  to  each  teacher 
X'21  IOb.  per  annum ;  at  the  highest 
rate  would  have  afTorded  £56  13s. ; 
tod  at  the  medium,  which  probably 
voold  be  the  correct  averuge,  ^S7  5a. 
Thus  it  would  appear  that,  ezclumvelj 
of  the  coat  of  eveaiog  schools,  of  books, 
nich  as  thej  were,  and  ocber  roqm- 
NtCi,  the  poorer  cUsses  in  Ireland, 
eootnhuledf  out  of  their  poverty,  to- 
wards the  educaUon  of  Ibeir  childien, 
^171,350  per  annum. 

lo  the  yew  1324,  a  Bo^al  Commia> 
sum  was  issued  to  inquire  into  the 
state  of  education  in  Ireland.  The 
Gnt  report  bears  date  May  30,  1825, 
■od  repnseDts  the  Irish  icboola  to 
IttTe  greatly  increased  in  number; — 

"la  the  ynr  1813,  it  appfan  by  tbs 
Fcnttnitb  Bcport  o(  th»  Commiulonan  of 
Llnealkia,  to  wbidi  we  have  so  often  bad 
onaaion  to  rcfur,  (hat  at  llial  lime  tbe  nnm- 
bn  at  achoola  in  IrelaDil  mi^ht  be  atimatad 
■t  4.E00,  coDtaining  about  !00,000  pninb. 
It  bllowt  that,  during  the  last  twelve  yean, 
Uh  mnba  both  at  ■ehooh  and  pnpls  has 
coaiUenbly  more  than  doubled.'^ 

Theaeqnence  thus  declared  is  in  con- 
formity with  a  statement  found  in  a 
preceding  page  of  the  Beportr— 


"Acennlinfr  to  Ihe  retarni  mSife  by  nipm- 

bss  of  llie  lutibliiheil  CJiurch,  the  lulal 
nuinliO'  of  uheuld  in  IrelauiL  (Sunday 
Sirluwla  axaiHeU)  is  10,367,  nod  ihey  cun- 
l4in  i'-)1,liH  ]iu\iiU.  AcconJing  tu  Uie 
BoiiiftD  Catholic  relurus,  tbe  JiumLieT  of  IJio 
■vhuuls  b  10,433,  and  Ibe  nuiulKi  of  [lUiiila 
622,010." 

The  Commissioners,  ichile  noticing 
tbe  increiised  number  of  sclioulii  ai>d 
pupils,  coll  a 


"  It  miisl  not  bo  fiifjotlcn,  bowcrir,  lliat 
Ihis  edncalkm  1^  still  in  a  great  dtpiK  biI- 
miniitvred  in  the  jiay  niaali  ut  the  luuulry, 
unciinurcted  vitli  eodetieii,  and.  f^nrtolly 
qwakinf,  not  tubjected  to  any  partirulat 
control  or  euporinteiHli-neep  Tba  number  of 
tbsM  pay  fcbuolii,  as  staled  by  tbe  Cunimia- 
Blonem  in  (heir  Secund  Bepurt,!  wai  i>,3b2 
(a  liLlle  nunc  tlian  duuble  tliat  fur  the  year 
1BI2) ;  Bod  tbe  uiUBbi.T  uf  scbulan  (iiimrs 
to  h:iTe  lii-IJ  aoniBlliinft  like  Ibe  same  firo- 
portion — being,  according  to  Ibe  relunu  of 
the  Protestatit,  ametiJi-d  by  tbat  i^  tlie 
Roman  Catholie  clergy,  894,732  ;  arconlmg 
(o  the  [etuma  of  iho  lioman  l^thulie, 
anKoded  by  theProteMant  clei^?,  41)3,774.* 

In  IBIS,  it  will  be  remembered,  the 
number  was  euimated  at  '^00,000. 
Thua,  in  182f;,  it  is  found  that  the 
Irish  people  (iho  Irish  poor,  it  might 
almost  be  said  exclusively)  were  sup. 
porting,  voluntarily,  nt  tbiir  own  cost, 
more  than  9,000  schools,  in  which 
400,000  children  reecived  instruction. 
There  was  no  abatement,  it  is  plain. 
Id  the  desire  for  educuiion. 

At  this  latter  period,  exclusively  of 
the  ordinary  pny-schools,  and  of  schools 
under  the  patronage  of  independent  so. 
cielies  and  individuals,  there  was  a  sys- 
tem of  educa^on  in  activity  to  which  the 
State  afforded  countenance  and  aid, 
and  which  was  conducted  on  principles 
agreed  on  by  the  Government  and  the 
society  which  had  accepted  the  direc- 
tion of  it.  This  was  Known  as  the 
system  of  the  Kildare-Place  Society; 
it  had  its  origin  in  the  desire  to  con- 
ciliate the  Komnn  Catholic  people, 
and  it  was  abandoned  by  the  State  in 
submission  to  the  will  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  priests. 

The  Kildurc-ploco  lysteni  was  adopt- 
ed as  a  measure  of  compromise  be- 
tween conflicting  difficulties.    In  order 
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to  lempdy  the  evilt  arising  out  of  a 
stale  of  edumtion,  confuMHl  and  un- 
govcrneil,  Ihe  ComiDiittiuncra,  who  re- 
ported in  lSI2,ivcommen<l<!d  that  the 

State  should  take  upon  itself  to  pro- 
vidi;  for  and  diri'ijt  a  Bysteoi  of 
itntional  iiL^truction.  Arrange  men  ta 
ehould  be  mtide  to  increase  ibe  ouniber 
and  improve  the  character  of  the  pa- 
rochial aubools,  10  that  there  ehould  be 
2,500  EchooU  in  wbith  ruligiuus  and 
Scriptural  inslruction  iraa  givun,  and 
that,  indepeiidunlly  of  these,  thiTe 
»bould  be  iupptementaiy  ichoolp,  num. 
ber  not  limited,  under  the  eontrol  of 
vrull-chosen  Comniissionera,  iu  ivhich 
moral  education  should  be  given,  and 
extracM  from  the  Uol*  bcripturea 
read;  "an  early  acquaintance  with 
which,'' the  Commissionen  laid,  "we 
deem  of  the  utmost  importanco,  and, 
indeed,  indispensable  iu  forming  the 
mind  to  just  nolioas  of  duty,  and 
toiitid  principles  of  conduct." 

The  Gorumment  of  the  day  adopted, 
partially,  the  Commissioners'  recoiii. 
mendationB.  Instead  of  supporting  or 
countenancing  parochial  and  supple- 
mentary schools,  the  one  cla«a  X'rolcst- 
aut,  and  the  other  open  to  all  creeds, 
the  Stale  adopted  the  Kildare-place 
system,  as  combining,  so  far  as  naa 
atlaioable,  the  advantages  of  the  two 
■ystcma  commended  to  its  favour,  and 
as  free  from  the  objections  which 
mie^t  have  been  advanced  against 
eitlier.  In  the  Kildare-place  sysleoi, 
teachers  might  be  Koman  Catholic  or 
Protestant,  Scripture  might  be  read  in 
either  the  Authorised  or  the  Douay 
version,  and  iio  catechism  or  books  of 
hnman  com  position,  con  lainingpecuKor 
religious  instruction,  could  be  ascil  at 
all.  Thus,  it  was  conceived,  grouud 
for  apprehension  of  prostilytisoi  was 
removed,  ond  religious  inllueuces  were 
not  absolutely  intei-dictcd.  Tbu  so- 
ciety for  some  time  made  successful 
progress.  Many  of  tho  clergy,  Pro- 
testant and  Roman  Catholic,  gave  it 
their  countenance,  and  it  had  support 
not  only  from  the  State,  but  from  the 
people.  At  lengtli  the  Kouian  Catho- 
lic bishops  and  elcrgy  set  themselves 
in  array  against  it ;  their  opposition 
was,  probaoiy,  rendered  mure  vehe- 
ment and  dcteriniriud  by  llie  indecision 
of  the  Goveromcnti  and  the  result  (as 
avowed  by  Lord  Derby,  then  Mr. 
Stunley)  wnt,  that,  in  concession  to 
the  hostile  exertio:is  of  the  Roman  Co- 
tlioUc  dargy,  tlie  experiiuent  of  edu- 


cation through  the  mediam  of  Iha 
Kildare-place  Society  was  abandoned. 
The  terms  in  which  this  deferenoa 
to  the  will  or  power  of  the  Roman 
Cailiolic  clergy  is  avowed,  were  some- 
what startling,  and  such  as  daserved 
even  more  attendon  then  they  met 
with.  The  tiasaage  in  which  they  oc< 
cur,  although  its  substance  is  Teij  ge- 
nerally remetubered,  has  not,  pcrba[M, 
been  accuraleiy  understood,  and  cer- 
tainly, however  interpreted,  demand* 
very  heedful  consideration : — 

"  WhilB  Uuy  da  full  jtutice  to  the  liben] 
vi«ws  with  wbich  lh«(  sodely  was  niiEin illy 
hiiUtuted,  as  well  at  to  (lit  rainiees  with 
wbii:L  they  have,  In  miMt  InBtinecB,  endea- 
vuutud  to  tarry  ihdr  viewi  into  effpct,  they 
cannot  be  but  sensible  that  cue  or  the  lead- 
ing principles  of  tbat  society  wsi  calculated 
to  dufeat  ilB  avowed  objects,  aa  experieiioe 
hai  Bubarquently  proved  tbat  it  bai.  Tha 
detenn] nation  to  toforce  in  alt  their  school* 
tba  reading  of  the  Holy  Bcripturea  withont 
waa   unduubtedly   taken 


t  nlitpo. 
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not  to  run  the  liik  of  wounding  the  peculiar 
feelings  o(  any  wet,  by  catechetical  instruc- 
tions, or  comments  wblcb  nilgbt  tend  to 
sabjerts  of  polemical  eontroritsy.  But  ft 
•eeniB  la  have  been  oveclookod,  Ibit  the 
principles  of  the  Roman  Cslbollc  Church 
(to  wblcb,  in  any  system  inlandsd  for  gme- 
nJ  diSusien  throogbont  Ireland,  the  bulh  oT 
Hie  pupils  must  necesurily  brloDg)  were  to- 


tally  1 


the  reading  oF  (he  Holy  Scriptures 
without  note  or  comment,  by  children,  inuat 
be  peculiarly  obnoxious  to  a  Church,  which 
denies,  even  to  adults,  the  right  of  unaided 
private  interprelalion  of  tho  Sacitd  Volunra 
hi  articin  of  religions  belief. 

"  Shortly  after  its  tnstitution,  sltbooghlbe 
•ocdely  pmiwred  ind  eateadad  its  optratkina 
under  Iha  foatemig  cara  of  ths  kgillatara, 
tbis  vital  Atdtxt,  began  h>  be  noticed,  and  tha 
Boinan  Catholic  clergy  began  to  exert  them- 
selves with  energy  and  success,  agunst  a 
system  to  which  tbey  were  in  printipla  op- 
p»ed,  and  which  the}-  ftared  might  lead  in 
its  results  (o  proselytlsm,  even  although 
no  such  object  were  contemplsled  by  its  pro- 
moten.  Wlien  this  oppouUon  iniee,  ftnnd- 
ed  on  such  grounds,  It  soon  became  manifest 
tbat  tho  system  could  nut  become  ana  at  Na- 
tional Educotiun." 

The  mtal  defett  of  Oie  Eildare- 
plaCB  Society  was,  it  Is  here  pronounc- 
ed, the  detenu  illation  to  enforce  in  aU 
their  achools  tlie  reading  of  the  Holy 
Scriptures  without  "  note  or  com- 
ment."   Thu  ia  r^anled  m  a  vital 
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Herect;  hecBUte  "  the  princi  plea  or  the 
Jtoman  Cetholte  Church  w«re  tolalty 
■t  T>riince  "  wilh  it ;  nnd  the  system  is 
pronoonoed  impracticable,  bucuu»i  it 
«u  npposed,  "on  tiuch  (^und!,"  by 
the  Roman  Catboliu  cXcrfy. 

It  would  bo  injustice  to  the  noble 
miter  to  suppose  that,  even  in  bLi 
jonUiAi)  Askj*,  And  in  the  arrloun  of 
reform,  ha  contemplated  the  utter 
abinclonmunt  of  educalion  to  tho  dis. 
crstion  of  Ibe  Koman  Catholic  clurgF, 
not  onlf  renouncing  the  lystcm  of 
which  ihej  complained,  but  ileclarinj; 
that  their  opposition  must  prove  fatal 
(Diuy  ijritfiR,  Thiiisnot  tbeuieuniTig 
of  the  passage  we  have  cited,  nur  can 
Euch  B  nn'Sning  bo  extrsotud  Icgiti. 
raately  from  the  unhapjiy  and  well-r«- 
membereU  letter  in  which  it  ii  found. 
Tlie  system  to  which  the  opposition  of 
Roman  Cutholic  priests  must  prove  fa- 
tal, so  far,  at  least,  as  to  prevent  its 
becoming  truly  national,  wu  that  of 
the  Kildare-ptace  Sjodety;  and  lliu 
"vital  defect  "  which  was  to  ensure  its 
overthrow,  was  "  the  determination  to 
mfatot  in  all  ititckooli  the  reading  of 
the  Uolj  Scriptures  without  "noUi  or 
Gorament."  Conceiving  a  rule  to  this 
effect,  "totally  at  voriauce  uiM  Iha 
prmciplei  of  the  Roman  Cathulio 
Chnrcb,"  and  giving  the  clergy  ofUiat 
efaarch  no  mora  tlun  due  credit  for 
fidelity  to  their  cause,  Mr.  Stanley, 
or  the  Goremmont  of  which  he  was  an 
DT^an,  may  have  concluded,  naturaUy, 
that  the  rule  of  the  Kiidare-place  So- 
dely,  respecting  Holy  Scripture,  was 
s  "  vital  defect "  in  any  system  de- 
tigncd  to  cmbrsce  the  Roman  Catholic 
population  ;  and  that  it  should  be  en- 
uiged  and  rendered  more  comprehen- 
Hve,  in  order  to  adapt  it  to  the  circuro- 
itances  of  Ireland.  For  the  present  we 
do  not  qaestioa  the  grounds  on  which 
this  conclusion  was  based.  Whether 
Ur.  Stanley  had  or  had  not  autborilr 
fiir  his  assertion  respectine  "  Iheprinet' 
pUt  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church," 
we  shall  in  due  time  inquire.  We  are 
■tow  concerned  only  with  the  conclu- 
sion to  which  bispremises conducted — 
namely,  that  the  rule  of  the  Kildare. 

C»  bociety  was  too  exclusive.  It 
not  due  respect  to  tbe  supposed 
principles  of  the  Church  of  Rome.  In 
a  National  eyetem  of  education  aid 
■hould  be  given  to  the  members  of 
each  Church  for  which  it  was  designed, 
on  terms  which  they  could  couscien. 
tiously  adopt ;  and  u  the  priuclplvs  of 


the  Roman  Catholic  Church  laid  re. 
BtrHints  on  Seripture-reading,  aid 
should  be  eivea  to  Roinnn  (Catholic 
patron*,  without  requiring  of  Uiciii 
to  ofTeiid  against  the  principles  of  their 
rcl>.;ion. 

If  this  be  HO  far  a  just  view  of  Mr. 
Stanley's  reasoning,  the  change  which 
it  conteinplut*d  in  the  obnoxiuus  rule 
of  the  Kililsre-place  Society  was  snch 
aa  had  alr^ndy  been  wrought  in  tha 
leaisluture  by  the  Act  of  1^:^^.  Pre- 
viously to  that  year  no  person  could 
sit  in  the  Home  of  Lords  or  of  Com- 
mons as  a  member  of  parliament  who 
did  not  consent  u>  malcu  certain  dec  la. 
rations  "  at  variance  with  the  princi- 
ples of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church." 
The  Act  for  the  removal  of  civil  dis- 
abilities relieved  Roman  Cathdics  from 
the  necessity  of  making  on^  such  de- 
clarations. AftiT  the  passmg  of  that 
Act,  a  member  —  profciiBing  himself  a 
Roman  Catholic — took  hie  neat  ia  vir- 
tue of  an  oalh  accommodated  to  the 
principles  of  Lis  religion,  while  Protes- 
tant members  declared  their  allegiance 
in  those  t^riiis  with  which  the  Consti- 
tution had  been  fiimiliar.  Such  wM 
the  change  which  the  reasoning  in  Mr. 
Stanley's  letter  would  naturally  have 
suggested.  The  rule  to  road  Scripture 
was  in  conformity  with  the  principles 
ofeveryProltstant communion;  there- 
fore there  were  schools  to  which  it 
might  be  applied.  /(  mat  laid  to  be 
at  variauce  with  Roman  Catholic  prin. 
ciples,  and,  therefore,  there  could  be 
imagined  schools  in  which  it  should  bo 
relaxed.  Jn  a  word.  Mi.  Stanley's 
reasoning  demanded  that  Comuiis. 
sionera  of  National  Education  in  Ire- 
land should  be  free  to  grant  aid  to  (he 
■chools  of  Roman  Catholic  patrons, 
within  which  the  Ilible  was  not  read 
without  note  or  comment.  It  is  not 
clear  that  similar  freedom  was  given 
them  in  the  case  of  Protestant  patrons. 
In  their  schools  it  would  admit  of  ques- 
tion whether  the  Commissioners  should 
not  insist  still  on  the  reading  of  Holy 
Scripture  ;  but  it  is  indisputably  cer- 
tain that  the  terms  in  which  Lord 
Derby's  argument  was  expressed  im- 
posed no  restriction  on  Scriptural  in- 
struction, abridged  no  right  of  Protes- 
tant patrons  to  persevere  in  what  had 
been  the  practice  in  their  schools,  and 
assigned  no  such  duty  toCominissiuiiers 
OS  that  of  obstructing  this  sacred  free, 
dom.  Carried  out  mlo  its  l^itimato 
i»aaequenc«si  the  argument  wouU  have 
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suwtjoned  «  syUem  of  edocation  in 
wbicb  thera  wen  certaia  achooU  in 
whidi  the  Scripturea  iti«r«  wot  read,  in 
coDoeauoD  to  Aoioan  Cutliolic  prin- 
cMea  or  faan,  «nd  other  Mhool*  in 
n oich,  whether  sccordiog  to  the  rules  of 
the  syitam,  or  by  ihe  volaattu^  choioe 
of  patrouB,  Proleitatil  prmdaU  aai  aa- 
ttrtedandlkeBibk  rtad.  rfauBmisht 
the  achools  uuder  the  Kililnre-plsiiB  {So- 
ciety continue  to  rcc^ve  GavemioBot 
MDCtJon  and  support,  and  clergy  ol'  the 
Chnrcli  of  Rome,  vithuut  coniprotnise 
of  what  were  Hid  to  bo  priiicipW  of 
their  Church,  could  be  aided  in  iheir 
endeavours  to  promote  education.  The 
argument  of  Lord  Dvrby,  fairly  inter- 
preted, had  "  this  extent,  no  luore." 

But  the  rule  wbith  vras  culled  it* 
Titul  defect  WR9  not  tlie  only  imperfec- 
tion of  the  Kildare-pUce  Society.  TA« 
eotutitution  of  the  aotirly  furnished 
Another  ground  of  objectioit.  "His 
Majiaty's  present  GovBrnment,"  Mr. 
Stanley  nrotc,  "  are  of  opinion  that  no 
private  society,  deriving  a  part,  how- 
ever small,  of  their  annuid  income  from 
private  sources,  and  only  made  tlia 
<IUDnel  of  the  munificence  of  the  Ic^ia- 
lature,  without  being  subject  to  any 
direct  rcsponsilnlity,  could  adequately 
and  satisfactorily  accomplish  ilia  end 
proposed."  This  opinion  seems  not  in- 
defensible or  proundlces.  A  sodety 
receiving  income  from  private  sources 
will  naturally,  and  indeed  necessarily, 
feel  deference  tothetlonors.  "Jftlieiu- 
slitution,"  s^  Mr.  Sergeant  Warren,* 
"  had  been  lupported  exclueivcly  by 
parliamentary  grantit,  tho  committee 
might  not,  perhaps,  tliink  that  tbcy 
weJ'e  violHting  any  engagement  if  they 
were  to  depart  from  this  rule  nith  the 
sanction  of  Parliaoient ;  but  the  secre. 
tary  has  received  donations,  subscrip- 
tions, and  bequests  from  individualg, 
and  althou"h  such  contributions  are  in. 
counderabte  in  amount,  when  compared 
with  the  parliamenUry  [>rants,  yet  diey 
are  very  considerable  with  reference 
to  the  individuals  from  whom  they 
have  been  received :  and  the  committee 
having  accepted  those  contributions 
upon  the  pledge  which  they  had  given 
to  the  public  of  adhering  to  the  funda- 
mental principle  of  the  society,  they 
would  ieel  that  they  had /or/tiled  thetr 


pMgt  i^'Aay  did  not  im»M  «poa  the 
Seriptoiei  hieing  read  in  all  tliair 
Buhoob. "  It  wiB  raljooal  that  6o»era< 
ment  should  object  to  the  conilitutioa 
of  a  National  Board  which  might  hare 
become  involved  in  conflicting  respon- 
sibilitiea. 

There  ware  other  incidienta  also  da. 
sired  b^  the  Governoient.  and  not 
found  in  the  Kiidaie-place  So<ai*ty. 
"  It  appeared  e*3en(ial''t  that  tho 
Board  should  include  "individuals  of 
exalted  station  in  tlie  Church,'*  and 
"  that  it  should  consLit  of  persons  pro- 
fessing dillerent  religious  opinions." 
Such  distinctions  were  not  considered 
ettcTUial  in  the  KJldare-place  system. 

A  Board  chnraoterised  by  liie  atCn< 
bates  deckred  essential  was  soon 
lonnud,  aud  his  Grace  ibe  Dulie  of 
Leinster  nominated  presidenL  "  It 
was  Ixird  Anglesey's  desire,"  write* 
Lord  Cloncuny,  "  to  place  my  uwue 
at  the  head  of  the  Cotuiuissiont  ■  • 
I  thought  it  pnuleiit  to  decline.  J  bftd 
been  [tK>  prominently  selected  for  tbe 
attadi  of  the  trader*  in  civil  strife  to 
render  It  likely  liiai  ihoy  would  miM 
the  opportunity  of  fastening  upon  my 
appointment  as  president  of  tbe  new 
Board  5  i  a  Proleatant  grievance  j  and. 
aocordingly,  at  my  instaooe,  my  frieod 
the  Duke  of  Leinster  was  induced  ta 
take  the  post  of  danger. "  With  tha 
Dulce  were  associated  Dr.  Whalelyv 
newly- appointed  Archbishop  of  Dnb- 
lin,  who,  we  believe,  was  persottally 
unao^uainted  with  Ireland,  and  Dr. 
Sodlcir,  then  a  senior  fellow  in  the 
University.  To  these  Conuuission- 
ers  the  case  of  the  Churdi  of  Eng- 
land would  seem  confided.  On  the 
part  of  dissen^ng  Protestants  were 
named  the  Uev.  J.  Carllle  and  Robert 
Holmes,  £aq.  Tho  Church  of  Uowe 
had  Hs  its  delegates.  Dr.  Murray,  Arch. 
bishop  in  Dublin,  und  the  Hi^t  Boo. 
A.  R.  Blake.  Such  was  the  guaran- 
tee given  to  the  people  that  tbe  systeoi 
of  education  Ehould  be  faithfully  and 
discreetly administeredj  suchtheCom- 
mlsNoners  chosen  bjr  the  Slate,  eik- 
truated  with  the  distribution  of  public 
funds  on  prlnulpbs  very  clearly  stat«d, 
and  I'esponsible  to  tlu  Crown  and 
Le^i^ature  for  the  dtio  exercise  of 
their  functions. 


"  F«nenal  Bacolkctioas  of  Lord  Clonaniry.". 
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Tt  n  ■miter  of  ivgret  Oiflt  the  Com. 
mispioneni  found  iteKp«dieiitta<le*i>te 
fivm  the  l«ttcr  <i(t  )eMt)  of  Iheir  in. 
RtmctioiiB,  *nd  lliit  tb«y  oonaidered 
Ibe  d«*ialion  JntMabla.  They  were 
txpnadj  utd  enphatknlly  cnjoinod 
to  refiue  all  appticationi  for  sitl,  ■'  in 
which''  certan spenfied  "obJMii  ceie 
not  looaltf  provided  for,"  uid  ther 
entertained  tba  applications  ■hhough 
they  knev  that  tiie  reqoirad  proTition 
waa  not  made.  The  ConiniitEioDCTt 
faaT«  acknowledged  Ikia  dtvorgeneo 
fttHtt  Ibe  paths  of  TaljitT  duty,  and 
have  ezcnsed  it  on  the  plea  ^at  it  was 
DMrfiaMy  and  good.  Farliamcnlnry 
eommittees  hare  been  repeatedly  ap- 
prised of  ibis  irregularity,  pubiio  at- 
tention hag  been  draivn  to  it,  and  yet, 
we  wn  Btponply  persuaded,  a  correct 
idea  has  not  yet  been  formed  of  tlie 
case  for  and  ajiainst  tlie  CommiMioners 
araing  out  <rf'  its  financial  dLibnrse- 
ments.  Vfe  are  tita  of  opinion 
tbat  their  conduct,  and  the  plea  in  ita 
defence,  suggest  tfaoughta,  of  which  the 
importance  can  hardly  be  exxggcrnted, 
■nd  which  bare  been  wholly  set  aside 
or  overlooked. 

In  the  resolutions  of  the  Forliauen- 
tary  Committee  whiuh  reported  in 
tbo  year  1628,  it  was  declared  that 
pecuniary  aid  to  schools  from  the  Stale 
•bonid  be  mado  dependant  on  local 
contributions — 

"  Roctvrd^Tfaat  It  Is  tbe  apinionef  this 
Committee  that  the  following  objfcia  ehould 
be  provKM  for  jy  local  eoRlribalioin,  upon 
■tiab  mil  aid  from  ParlicmtMlatp  fundi  il 
ta  6t  madt  Mtidlg  d^aidanl." 

The  objects  are  then  enumerated, 
the  «slh  being  a  permanent  salary  for 
the  master  or  mistress,  not  less  than 
(fa  poKudt,  which  may  be  aagtnenied 
by  a  gratuity  of_^oe  ponnd*  trom  the 
State. 

Thns,  a  Parlinmentary  Committee, 
after  much  delibemtion,  and  after 
hearing  much  evidence,  dednred,  rs 
their  conviction,  Ihnt  the  business  of 
the  Slate  was  to  aid  in  the  support  of 
a  ^slcm  of  education,  of  ttbicb  the  cn«t 
should  be  mainly  dtfmyod  by  local  con- 
tributions. Threcyeiirs  after  thcM  re- 
solutions were  framed,  after,  it  may  be 
presumed,  still  more  lunlure  reflection. 


Mr.  SCflniey's  letter  ro-Rfflrmi  them 

"They"  (Commissi oners)  "will  inv«- 
riably  require,  at  a  coaililiott  not  to  b» 
dtparttdfrom,  that  local  funds  shall  bo 
raised,  upon  which  any  aid  from  the 
public  will  be  dependant.  They  leiU 
refiue  all  appHcalimu  in  which  the  foU 
lowing  ohJL-cta  are  not  locally  provided 
for."  The  objects  follow,  as  they  bad 
been  previously  detailed  in  the  Par- 
liamcnlary  resolutions.  What  tfaey 
were  may  bo  understood  from  qnea. 
lions  addresFed  to  two  of  the  Comnii*- 
rioncrs  of  Education  by  Lord  Stanley, 
in  a  Parliamentary  Committee  ap- 
pointed in  the  year  1887  : — 

"148.'  Havej-oa  alwiji  tslten  Kcurily 
that,  when  the  sctio«l  woa  put  in  openitiaa, 
thorn  wu  ■  local  fund  provided  sufficient  to 
\tef  il  in  good  repair  ?_I  think  not. 

■•  149.  Have  ron  r«iolred,  in  point  of 
fact,  thet  a  fnntl  ihould  Iw  proriiied  for  tlig 
Mlsry  of  the  mulei  ?_We  have  not."  &c 

"  150.  Is  it  required,  09  a  Decesni7  con- 
dition for  ■cccding  to  sppliciitions,  that  there 
should  be  a  fund  sufficient  for  the  mniMl 
repsirs  of  the  school  houae,  a  permanent  sa- 
lirr  for  Ihe  manter,  and  a  sum  sufHcient  to 
purchsM  books  udechool  lequuiles  atlulf- 

"  157.  Ars  you  not  rrqoired  to  reCufa  all 
applications  iu  which  Ihey  an  not  locally 
provided  for? — Wo  are  to  see  tint  tbey  aro 
locally  provided  for  to  Ihe  txltnl  that  dr- 
ormilancci  mil  authoriit." 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  remind 
the  reuler  that  the  qualificBtioii  in 
italics  is  a  device  of  the  Commissioners, 
for  which  neither  the  inslructioDi  of 
Mr.  Stanley  nor  the  resolutions  of  the 
Farliamciilnry  Committee  afforded  the 
alightcst  ground  or  excuse.  In  the 
following  extract  froni  thdr  reported 
examination,  the  plea  by  which  they 
desired  to  justify  themselves  is  given 
in  evidence : — 

"SlS.f  You  say,"  observed  Lord  Stan. 
lev,  "you  have  hflil  a  larKB  proportion  of 
Iho  exix-nse  of  Ifae  aaUriaa  thrown  upon  Tfl«, 

and  that  the  teachers,  in  conseqDenee,  have 
been  of  a  lover  eJami  Ikanj/oa  drrire  them  fa> 
te  t — We  have  no  security  a^insl  thjt;  all 
we  QUI  secure  is  that  Ibe  teacher  dues  not 
receive  more  from  tlie  pulilic  (Aon  the  in- 
itrHclion  At  ff:vri  ii  aorth:  but  we  have 
been  able  to  do  little  towards  raising  the 
class  of  tcacbcn  by  increasing  tbs  amount  of 
their  remuneration." 
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"  831.  Ittj  ItnM  bappsn  that  hj  thia  not 

being  ilone,  tlia  vhaU  expense  of  llie  fjiUrj 
may  be  Ihrovro  upon  tlm  pulilic? — We  (pve 
ro  Ulllr,  Ihst  Ibe  lenchLra  mutt  bare  tumt- 
Aing  mare. 

"  S22.  But  f  DU  tnhe  no  stein  to  insure 
hi*  bavins  Ihnt  prnvMrtI  7 — We  tiiko  no 
MejM  rnrtlier  than  giiiug  only  apart." 

Lord  Slanlpy  pci'3evcrcd— 

"  fl28.  Would  nnl  the  pro»l«iiw,  that  a 

matlcT,  remove  tbe  iiK-onvealeiicn  (o  whirb 
thiy  are  new  nibirct?  —  I  cannot  conceive 
where  that  ubry  omhl  be  sot  rmm.  uxtyM 
1A«  tkUirnit  ft'n.     1  eainiut  conceii-e  that 


IM  could gtf  IhatdoKt," 

The  bi'st  comment  upon  this  answer 
of  Ur.  Carlile  is  hia  own  re[)ort  to  the 
ComniiHslonert  nAer  a  tour  of  inspec- 
tion tiirough  porta  of  Lcinstcr  and 
Hunstcr : — 

"  The  great  obTloo*  cleftct,"  he  writes, 
"hi  the  aritem  In  rpgnrd  to  (eachcre  h  the 

aljscnce  of  the  hojie  of  pmmotioiii  liie  cun. 
■cquence  ia.  lit  gttaler  jnil  of  them  are 
poor  anil  dinpiritid,  nnil  Ihoir  manners  and 
addrcas  rcnrcely  elevalcil  abure  the  [moreu 
ctnssea  o(  s<iiiely;  by  many  vf  them  the 
oflice  of  a  |  rivalo  if  police,  nr  a  dont-kcoper 
In  any  pablii  office,  wimlrl  l>e  reannlnl  aa  a 
promotion.  In  many  instnnn*  the  aalory 
paid  to  llivDi  liy  ilie  Itiwrd  hai  little,  if  at 
rnU,  im^dtkrircircamttaHea,  becauao  Ilia 
peo|de,  when  tltey  liear  utH  BAlury  being 
girw  by  t^uverument,  expict  thattlie  in. 
alnictlon  uf  their  child  ran  ii  to  lie  lira,  and 
re/Mt  to  gitf  a->fthmg  la  tiie  teaeher." 

Thus  is  Mr.  Cnrlilc  bis  own  inter. 

firoler.  Itoyal  Cominis-iions  anU  par- 
lamcntAr)'  commiltees  liacl  enumerated 
tUree  Buurces  of  income  for  teachers  in 


contribution  —  pupils 
fees— and  the  State  was  to  bestow  gra- 
tuities. The  NHtional  ComiuissioDers, 
as  Mr.  Ciirlilo  intimntes,  converted 
these  gratuities  into  permanent  sala- 
riiis,  ami,  at  tbo  same  time,  took  cure 
that  the  saUties  were  not  such  as  the 
tcacbera  could  live  upon.  The  indis- 
pensable supplement  to  this  inadequate 


proviaion,  they  had  learned,  could  not 
be  obtainod  in  the  manner  looked  for 
by  the  State  in  *o  niany  as  twentj  io- 
stances.  They,  therefore,  determinad 
that  it  should  be  looked  for  from  the 
chihlren's  feea,  and  bad  to  learn  (be 
mortifying  truth,  that  in  this  hope, 
also,  dimppoiiitment  awaited  ^em,  pa. 
runts  rofufluig  "  to  gice  uni/tkii^  to  Uu 
ttackert"  icAu  btaimetheirtlipm^aritt. 
Thus  waa  Lord  Stanley'*  question 
Ks]>pctin{;  the  salaries  of  teachers  in 
tlie  National  System  correctly  answer. 
ed.  The  pareota  of  children  and  the 
pHtrons  of  schools  exonerated  them- 
selves from  all  abare  in  this  part  ot 
Ibe  burden,  and  threw  the  whole  coat 
and  charge  upon  the  SUIo.  'llie  ex- 
cuse advanced  by  the  Commissioners 
fur  acting  contrary  totheir  inatruotioui 
WHS,  as  It  has  beien  already  observed, 
nt'cesuty,  real  or  imatiined.  Lonl 
Stanley,  examining  Mr.  Carlila  on  tbo 
confession,  in  bis  letter,  ofwbatthc 
witness  acknowleged  to  be  "a  case 
that  required  remedying,"  aiked  ;.- 

"838.  Would  thai  liBveariaen  if  the  te^- 
lalioD  in  the  origiiiat  lello*,  of  providJDs  a 
pirmani'nt  pslary  on  the  apot,  had  been 
unirle  tlie  condition  of  yiving  M^laoce?" 
The  answer  waa  this:— "It  might  have 
bi'on  avoided,  but  it  would  have  been  a|. 
tended  will)  the  elfMt  of  leaving  the  chil- 
dren )n  those  diatricts  without  any  nlnca. 
lion  wbalerer.  I  do  not  Ibink  in  those  di>. 
tricls  cAcrc  would  have  been  anif  educatieit 
vkaltBir  if  that  bail  been  enforced." 

The  pica  thus  boldly  advanced  cbal- 
len<:cs  a  notice.  Tim  reader  will  not 
tbir.k  comment  ilLbeslowed  upon  it, 
when  ho  remembers  that  the  witness 
the  Uev.  J.  Carlile,  was  a  paid  Com- 
tnUiU.ner  in  the  National  Board,  and 
thai  he  had,  olGciaHy  and  by  request, 
Tisitod  personiklly  the  districts  describ. 
ed  in  his  Beport,  lyine  iti  the  coun- 
ties of  Westmeath,*  King's  County, 
Tipperarj,  Limerick,  Clare,  and  Cork, 
and  consisting  of  the  principal  towns 
in  these  counties,  and  the  neighbour- 
hood of  tbcni.  Such  were  Uie  dis. 
tricts  in  which  the  Commlssionen 
could  find  no  such  support  aa  the  State 
had  pronounced  indispensable,  and  In 
which  "  there  would  not  have  been 
any  education  whatever,"  had  not 
the  Commissi  oners  established  some 
wretched  apolo^es  for  schools,  con- 


■  B^rt  of  Cora,  Com.  18ST.    Appandix  Ho.  2. 
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trkrj  to  tbelr  inttrnetioiu.  It  is  much 
to  be  repretted  tbat  the  exammation 
trftlie  witness  on  this  very  important 
tahject  was  not  eontinoed  further.  It 
would  huve  been  of  moment  lo  ascer- 
tain what  he  meant  when  ho  said  that 
there  would  bare  been  no  cdiicaiionin 
the  districts  h«  had  visited,  if  National 
tchoola  had  not  been  established  in 
tbem.  The  committee  before  whom 
he  was  examined  had  ninjilc  topics  and 
^idonoe  provided  in  the  Keport  of  a 
Royal  Commission,  bearing  date  Sep- 
tember, 1820.  By  the  Appendix  la 
that  Report,  it  appeiirs  that  schools  in 
the  conntii's  visited  b7  Mr.  Carlile 
were  connderable,  at  least  in  number. 
There  weret  (or  example,  in 


m»  BokaolK  fay  Mmli.    Total. 

WiBtmcatb       SI  191)  S17 

King'n  CuuDt7  15  337  2&J 

Tipparaiy          fi7  613  £70 

Clara                  40  27S  315 

limeiick            31  423  459 

Cork,  Counly  102  947  1049 

Cort,Cily         40  275  315 

So  far  as  numbers  can  ^vc  assur- 
ance, the  provision  for  educalion  thus 
certi&ed  vas  by  no  means  despiciiblc. 
Compsrc<l  with  the  condition  of  Na- 
lional   school  I naslcru,  unaided  by  pa- 

from  pupils,  the  circumstances  of  many 
of  the  teachers  named  in  the  Report 
of  16^G  gave  proof  that,  to  the  people, 
at   least,    their  '     -       ■■ 


raliiele^ 
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tnined  ;  but  inferring  it  from  the  rate 
cf  fees  and  tiumber  of  nupils,  it  would, 
pertiaps,  exceed  conMdurably  jC20  per 
annum.  In  luany  instnnci.'s  the  Income 
was  stated,  and  the  following  tuble  will 
show  the  result  ^ — 


WotDieath  Si  65 

King's  County  37  70 

Tippcrary  116  IH 

CIsn  66  C4 

Limertrk  144  106 

Oork,  CauDty  196  357 

CvA,  City  68  64 

Thus,  in  the  counties  containing  tho 
djstricts  described  b^  Mr,  Ciirlile  as 
so  destitute  of  provision  for  instrnc- 
tion,  it  appears  Ihat  Ihi-'re  were  3279 
schools,  in  1318  of  which  ihc  icacbi'r's 
income  mijiht  bo  computed  iit,  to  eay 
the  least,  £20  per  annum,  in  very 
nuuy  of  which  itexceeded  £100;  and 
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the  free  schools  were  in  namber  306. 
But  the  districts  for  which  Mr.  Car- 
lile made  himself  answemble  were 
those  which  consisted  of  the  principal 
toinu,  and  their  neighbonrhoudt.  Let 
it  be  BO.  How  were  these  districts 
provided  ? 

In  Wcalmeath  —  HuUlnpar  1 7 

King's  CoontyjP»™;:C"       \l 


In  very  many  instanees  the  incomes 
of  these  several  schools  have  not  bcun 
ascertained ;  but  it  may  be  confidently 
asserted  that,  on  an  avera^,  all  ex- 
ceeded £20  per  annum.  It  would  bo 
well  to  have  learneil  from  Dr.  Cnrtilo 
in  what  respects  the  schools  of  the  Na- 
tiond  Board  so  far  exceeded  the 
schools  which  it  found  in  those  dis- 
tricts, as  to  justify  his  statement  re- 
spectin;:  them.  Ilad  he  <lescribed  the 
schoolmasters  appointed  by  the  Board 
as  men  of  attainments  and  competcn. 
cy,  it  wouhl  bo  understood  that  his 
comjibiiit  of  ntt  provision  meant  in 
reality  an  inferior  provision  for  eilu ca- 
tion. Btit  it  isnot  ensv  to  reconcile  the 
Itcport  of  IR2(J  with'  Dr.  Oarlllc's  re- 
presentation of  the  districts  he  visited, 
and  with  his  avowed  estimate  of  teach- 
ers in  the  National  Schools.  In  truth, 
we  are  persuaded  bis  plea  of  necessity 
would  not  be  admitted  before  any  well 
constituted  tribunal.  The  want  did 
not  exist  for  which  he  profenscd  to 
mnke  provision  by  means  prohibited. 

'Iliero  was  another  aspect  under 
which  the  evidence  of  tliis  gentleman 
ounht  to  have  been  con.tidered,  and  to 
which  we  are  sorry  to  say  public  at- 
tention has  not  been  eiimcstly directed. 
There  were  "  not  twenty  schools  in 
Ireland,"  Dr.  Carlile  declared,  "  which 
the  Commissioners  could  have  estab- 
lished, agreeably  to  the  conditions  on 
which  the  Statu  had  directed  them  lo 
insist  i  not  twenty  instances  in  which 
they  could  procure  Iricnds  whose  at- 
tachment to  their  syslera  was  strong 
enough  to  prove  itself  by  a  guarantee 
of  £tO  per  annum,  as  a  permanent  sa- 
lary to  their  teacher."  Indisposition  to 
give  such  a  guarantee  may  admit  of 
many  explanations.  One  naturally 
suggests  itself  as  probable— disappro- 
vaFof  the  National  Syatem  ;  Owen 
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m»f  be  concrived,  hnt  this  is  ccrtiinly 
not  anileservin;;  of  consiilenttion. 

Sonu-MDn|)opularityattnchin|;Iothe 
IJatifinal  Srstcm  miglit  be  ascribed  to 

Clitical  bio*  or  filling,  tbere  ironid 
A  counterpoise  in  the  Antagonism  of 
parties  in  Ireland  ;  anil,  in  the  conn- 
liei  Ihrougb  which  Dr.  Carlilo  made 
his  tour  of  inipection  there  would  be 
a  preponderance  in  TaTOur  of  tbo  Na- 
tional Board.  Among  those,  however, 
who  prove  their  interest  in  edncation 
bj  exertions  to  promote  it,  the  National 
SvEtenbail  nosnpportcrs.  There  were 
manj  who  wonld  accept  it,  accompa- 
nied or  reeooiaiendeii  bf  a  grant  of 
public  ■none]'  —  that  is  to  say,  many 
who  could  be  bonght  or  bribed  to  give 
it  an  intcreatcd  welcome ; — there  were 
none  —  that  is,  "there  wero  not  in 
Ireland  twenty  "  individaols  or  associ- 
tions  viho  would  becoae  retpoaiible  for 
the  fognttnt  of  ten  puundt  per  anaum 
to  aid  the  Stale  in  eslablishing  its  na- 
vel Rystem.  Such  a  result  la  sugges- 
tive of  very  crave  reflections,  and  may 
iastiry  aa  inference,  that  the  National 
System  in  Ireland  had  no  friends 
among  the  friends  of  education  —  that 
it  was  condemned  in  the  judgment  of 
those  wbote  qualities  were  best  calcu. 
lated  to  give  authority  to  their  deci- 

Anotber  inference,  we  are  aware, 
has  been  drawn.  It  bos  been  said, 
that  poverty,  not  indispoeiUon,  ex- 
plains that  want  of  support  of  which 
the  National  Commisiioners  had  t« 
complain.  This  cannot  be  received  as 
truth,  when  the  districts  are  rcmem. 
bered  on  which  Dr.  Carlile  reported. 
'W'ho  would  say  of  those  districts,  trhen 
fanune  and  poor-laws  had  not  yet  made 
them  desolate,  that  their  poverty 


m?  Could  this  be  said  of 
Cork,  or  limerick,  or  Clonmel  —  of 
any  of  the  dietricts  to  which  the  Na^ 
Uonal  Board  proffered  that  system, 
which  was  to  be  their  panacea  for  all 
the  evils  of  the  country  ?  No,  nor  could 
political  bios  be  assigned  to  account 
for  the  niggard  response  which  was 
returned  to  the  call  for  help.  Politics, 
adverse  to  what  b  called  Conserva- 
tism, were  in  the  ascendant,  in  ever^ 
county  where  t>r.  Carlile  exercised  his 
mission,  and  nowhere  was  bis  advocacy 
olToctual.  To  refuse  the  conditions  on 
which  alona  the  Commissioners  were 
1  lo  aid  schools,  was  to  r&. 


Ject  their  system  ;  to  estabfith  the 
^'stem  on  other  conditions,  was  lo 
lake  to  themat'lves  a  power  which  had 
been  denied  them,  and  to  set  an  ex. 
ample  which  high  station  and  office 
served  bnt  to  render  more  peribosly 
misleading.  No  plea  of  necessity 
ought  to  be  admitted  in  their  behalf, 
beoitise  no  necessil^  was  laid  upon 
them  to  make  provision  for  Ihe  diffi. 
culty  of  thdr  imagining.  They  were 
employed,  aol  to  ettabbsk  a  tt/tlem,  btit 
to  preside  oner  an  experimeal.  They 
had  it  in  chargo  to  offirr  a  booit  front 
the  State,  not  to  compel  or  pirchaie  a 
Mfrmtwion  from  the  |ii.'u|ile.  And 
when  the  answer  of  the  people  was  to 
the  eflect  that  they  would  not  have 
the  proffered  boon,  the  obvions  duty 
of  the  Commissioners  was  to  report 
progress  (or  no  progress),  and  to  rcn^ 

Bnt  it  has  been  snid,  Ctie  Coiomis- 
nonen  did  better  than  they  wonld 
have  done,  had  they  acted  with  the 
vulgar  sense  of  duty  by  which  little 
minds  are  guided.  They  provided  an 
education  for  the  poor,  and  they  have 
prevailed  on  the  Slate  to  sanction  their 
darings,  and  to  support  the  system 
they  irregulnrly  establish.  We  grieve 
to  say  we  have  listened  to  the  expres- 
sion of  sentiments  like  these  from  per. 
sonages  by  whom  we  did  not  expect  to 
lind  them  entertained.  Provided  an 
edncatioti  for  the  poor  —  how  is  Ibis 
proved?  Perhaps  it  might  be  said, 
marred  and  corrupted  edveatienfor  lie 


good  bookp,  and  introduced  improve- 
ments into  the  machinery  of  instrac. 
tion  ;  but  neither  do  we  hewtate  to 
express  our  fixed  conviction  that  it  has 
done  more  evil  by  its  one  rule  respect- 
ing the  reading  of  HoW-  Scripture 
than  all  its  services  to  the  cause  of 
educntion  can  remove  or  remedy.  The 
Cotnmissi oners  have  been  industrious 
in  framing,  and  liberal  in  distributing, 
what  ihey  hold  to  be  useful  and  agree- 
able lessons;  but,  in  relation  to  the 
Word  which  God  hath  commaivled  to 
be  written  for  our  learning,  they  are 
known  onl^by  their  prohibition  of  it — 
a  prohibition  uncompensated  by  any 
counterbalancing  proviuon.  The  fiiblo 
mutt  not  be  read  in  tbcir  schoola, 
whenever  the  children  ore  reqtartd  to 
bs  in  attendance.    This  is  the  edict 
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Then 
their  p«rt  to 


Iha  Bible  w  aMer  raad  wiUiiii  tbcor 
aduM^  There  ak  circaouUncce  in 
which  they  wilt  not  loitrate  the  rtaditg 
of  Scriptxn,  tad  Ihtrt  ari  tu>  aamai- 
ttioiect  is  which  Utej  axtend  to  such 
an  eserrae  taor»  Uat  loleraliom.  Thus 
do  they  Bsake  themaelTe*  lesponaible 
for  the  exclnBon  of  the  written  V/oid 
of  God,  kud  the  coaatqacncea  which 
lavf  follow  from  it.  IrreTerenoe,  ud> 
conscioiulr  contracted  for  the  volame 
of  rerelation  in  early  Ufe  (contracted, 
peHiaps,  through  the  malign  infloeDoe  of 
■  prohibitioD  which  leeiiu  to  proclaim 
toe  Bible  a  book  of  tecmduy  impor- 
tance), Duy  fatally  indi^toM  the  heart 
in  aAer  yean  to  i^ceiie  its  saving 
truths  and  counael. 

Bnt  it  ii  said  the  CommigaioDen 
merely  yielded  to  neceMtty  in  tb^  in. 
lerdiction  or  diaparoaemeiit  of  the 
Bible.  They  had  to  diooae  between 
two  etib  —  abandonment  of  the  chil- 
dren of  the  poor  to  utter  JEOOruice,  or 
the  comproniM  into  which  tbey  en< 
tered  reapectiuc  Scriptuni.  Such  ia 
die  plea  hazaraed  iu  their  defence. 
We  have  proceeded  one  stage  in  the 
ailment  by  which  this  plea  can  be 
diaproved.  We  a«k  the  reader's  aU 
tention  while  we  advance  a  second.  It 
has  already  been  shown  that,  so  far  as 
numbers  can  fnmioh  eronnd  for  argu. 
ment,  ther^  were  schools  enough  in 
existence  to  discredit  that  part  ($  the 
Commiaaionert'  defence  which  reated 
on  the  eztreme  want  of  such  scboola 
as  they  established.  We  proceed  to 
consider  evidence  as  to  the  plea  of  ne. 
oewty  for  their  rule  respecting  Scrip- 

Sr.  Carlile's  report,  from  which  we 
Iiave  cited,  gives  the  result  of  his  per. 
■onal  inspection  of  six  districts  named 
by  him,  and  in  which  he  viuted  seveU' 
^-five  national  schools.  These  dis- 
tricts were  the  principal  towns,  with 
their  neighbourhoods,  ofaiz  countiea. 
fie  has  not  named  the  towns,  but  we 
can  scarcely  be  astray  in  selecting  the 
principal  towns  of  each  county  visited, 
as  those  to  which  the  strictures  of  this 
eka$e»  and  paid  Commiauoner  of  Na. 
tional  Education  are  applicable.  We 
have  taken  some  pains  U>  ascertain  the 
prospects  of  Scnpiural  edncation  in 
these  districts,  at  the  time  when  the 
Ifational  System  was  introdoced  into 
TftU  XLT.— «o.  caxT, 


the  oonnt^,  and  we  by  th*  rMoh  of 
our  inquines  before  the  reader. 

Wbea  the  Ro^  Commiaaion  of 
1834  entered  on  ita  coune  of  inspeo- 
tioD,  one  of  the  subjects  on  which  it 
was  especially  bonnd  to  inqoire  was, 
how  far  the  Scriptures  oonld>  with 
proprietj,  be  introduced  into  a  conru 
of  geoetal  and  nnhed  edoeatiaa.  A 
party,  it  is  well  known,  pronounced 
against  the  feasibility  of  having  tho 
Bible  raad  in  the  aehoals ;  and  in.  thia 
Mrty,  with  but  few  exceptions,  the 
Roman  Catholic  <:lergy  were,  at  the 
time  we  apeak  of,  to  be  nnmbered. 
Another  party,  ptofeaaing  to  ground 
their  convictions  on  expenotce  as  wdl 
as  principle,  affirmed  the  contrary ;  de- 
claring that  a  fair  trial  would  prova 
the  correctness  of  their  asHrtions,  and 
would  show  that  the  Boman  Cadiolio 
people  of  Ireland  wero  not  opnoMd  to 
the  reading  of  ScriptDre.  Between 
aU^alJons  thus  adverse,  taota  should, 
at  feast,  attUl  in  deciding ;  mid  tho 
Commiaaionen  iaaned  drcutars,  inquir- 
ing whether,  in  each  several  school  in 
Ireland,  the  Scriptures  were,  or  were 
not,  read.  To  these  queationa  th« 
answers  were  iu  duplicate,  fromProtes. 
tant  and  from  Roman  Ga^olio  reapon. 
dents.  In  a  majority  of  instances,  the 
answers  were  direct  —  in  aoma  they 
were  evaaive,  or  were  declined;  and 
thns,  in  the  returns  pnblished  by  the 
Commisnonera,  the  column  which 
should  show  whether  the  Scriptnres 
were  or  were  not  read  in  ea^  schoal* 
had  also  the  neutral  entry,  '*  tuA 
stated"— an  entry  best  interpreted,  ]3i 
has  been  laid,  as  indicating  unwilling., 
ness  on  the  part  of  teacher  or  patron 
to  expose  ms  school  to  the  inomve- 
uiences  which  wiebt  follow  on  a  too 
candid  avowal.  It  is  from  these  r^ 
turns  our  evidences  shall  be  extract- 
ed;— 

"In  compliance  with  Iha  reqneat  of  the 

Board,"  wiitei  Dr.  Cu-lile,  "  I  have  vUtcd 
schoob  in  vorioiu  puts  of  tbe  following 
counties—namely,  Weslmeath,  King'.CDQn. 
ty,  Tipperary,  Limerick,  Clure,  and  Cort 
I  vWttd  In  M  Mventj-five  Bcbools  in  opeia- 
tfam,  b«a!d«  several  scbooIbouMS  not  yot 
octapied.  The  Bchooli  which  I  visited  wen 
chiefly  thoM  In  tha  prindpul  towns,  In  ths 
coonlie*  reapectively,  and  ia  the  nslgfaboni^ 
hogd  of  tham." 

We  adopt  this  selection,  and  seek 
evidence  as  to  the  state  of  Scriptural 
educationintheasatzetowiuoftheaoun. 
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tiei  iuihacI  br  the  Rot.  ConuniMoner. 
Tbej  m — M  nllia  g>r,Tiillma(n«,  C  ton- 
mel,  litamtk,  Etiiiift  «n<l  Cork.  We 
■hall  be  •riooti  too.  in  onr  dUtiMu  of 
endMUM,  Ukiiw  tbam  excltMivriy  fhnu 
tin  Bcnwui  Ca&olio  retnntt,  and  ana 
ftom  ihaM  with  a  renrratioD.  Than 
•r«  ntorna  to  tbe  effect  Umt  the  Sorip- 
taree  ara  read  in  Gnek  i  we  will  not 
takethem.  lIuTeareretuniRofScHp- 
tural  aciooli^  in  which  Frolaetanta 
only  read  tha  Bible  g  tlieae,  too,  we 
leave  uncited.  There  are  diBcrepan- 
olei  between  Protestant  and  Boman 
Catholie  retnmi ;  we  ihal]  either  omit 
tba  conflicting  ttatementa,  or  gire  a 
prefeivnoe  to  tbe  Boman  Cathidio. 
Worn  tbe  Rotnan  Catholio  retorai 
■tone  OUT  etalutica  thall  be  selected, 
ehowiiw  tiie  Bmnber  of  aohods  in 
which  Boriptnre  was  read,  and  Roman 
Catbolio  pupils  in  attendance ;  and  tbe 
nnmber  in  which  tbe  qoeetion,  wha. 
tiiar  Boriptare  waa,  or  was  not,  read, 
had  not  been  answered.  Tbaie  are 
beaded  bj  (he  title  ••  not  stated"  :— 


MalUatar 
TuUamore 
dmniBl 
Umarick  Cify 
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Urns  it  apprari  that  in  the  districts 
where  the  Nadnnal  Board  planted  se- 
tenty-flre  sehoola,  fVom  which,  in  con- 
descension to  tbe  imagined  prejadice  of 
Roman  Catholics,  Holy  Scripture  waa 
interdicted,  more  than  4,I)CKI  Roman 
Catholic  children  were  attending  In 
ISfl  aBovedlg  Scriptural  ichools,  and 
"perhaps  nearlr  as  mnnj  more  wet« 
reading  the  Bible  in  the  112  school*, 
io  which  this  wboloaome  practice  wai 
neither  afllrmed  nor  denied. 

Such  was  the  state  of  education  In 
the  districts  Ti«ited  by  Dr.  Carlile  (at 
least  such  it  had  been  in  1828),  when 
.Um  Coramiasioners  of  1831  forced  upon 
then  without  enooura^nient  from  iba 
people,  and  in  Tiolalaon  of  thur  en- 
EUTemetita  to  tiw  State,  the  aeTenty- 
4ve  achotria,  In  whioh  Holy  Bcriptnre 
waa  interdicted,  and   Scriptural  £a- 


tnets  strangl7  iwonniMnded.  A  sin. 
ffe  inatanea  of  tha  ill  sneeete  of  their 
intetAreDae  toMy  be  not  inaptly  n»- 
tioad.  In  tha  town  of  Hullii^r  than 
ware  tM  Scriptural  seboals  in  (dera- 
tion. Tba  ConmisaioBen  eBt^riiabad 
two  Natiooal  Schools,  in  whidi,  as  ap- 
pears fniai  their  BopoK,*  their  Btmnf- 
ly-reeomniaDded  Eitraote  did  not  ap- 
pear to  bare  foond  a  tingle  Modar. 
WS  Ronan  CathoUe  ehildran  an  fbnnd 
to  read  tba  Seripturos,  wfaidi  the  Board, 
profteaedlr  on  their  behalf,  inhibit. 
Mot  one  will  read  tbe  Estnwte  which 
timy  raoomnMnd.  Tba  i 
marked,  and  ought  to  pro 


the  atate  of  the  disti'ieta  to  which  we 
ban  called  attention,  waa  k>  nnlika 
tiiat  of  Ireland  in  general,  that  it 
ooght  not  to  have  boMi  adduced  in  an 
argoment  on  the  qnestion  of  eduoatton. 
The  oonjaotiira  wonld  he  erroneooL 
We  have  mare^  followed  in  the  traok 
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•rgamaot  on  ■ 
tha  conotrj  at  lai^. 

niere  is  upended  to  the  Ninth  B*- 
port  of  the  OonmiseieDen  of  Ednnt- 
tion  Inqnli7,t  a  letter,  oootaiuing  two 
iUtenants,  of  wUob  the  traUi  ewU 
not  bo  denied,  aldioagh  tba  Cownua- 
aionan  nana  to  hare  dlfiaped  as  to 
their  inportnnee.    Thej  an  theeaiaM 

*'  About  tmtttf  ymn  ago  th*  Bariptanib 
M  wa  n  led  ts  baUiM,  wn  aat  laad  ta 
•«  maMy  as  600  iobM^  in  IraUndi  wUl« 
at  pnaaat,  ta  we  hava  aKwrtsioad,  and 
ttatid  m  Dw  iteond  Alport,  tbej  hsva  (band 
ttieif  wtf  Into  6,0f>S  dailf  schoolt,  iad«- 
peDdaDtori.94E  SnDiliy  ictKioli — tn  (11  iaW 
abova  8,000  sehDoU,"  &c.  &c. 

"  It  la  ftiTther  larj  mrtby  at  mBatk, 
that  at  tha  fl,OBS  dallj  achoali,  (n  whXtb  tha 
Beriptana  mm  mw  nad,  nly  l,S7t  u« 
•sBMGtad  With  aoy  mcMm  whatavw,  wba- 
thw  than  aldad  by  ttai  QovenmiMl,  or 
tbcisa  sapporttd  by  todlvldaal  •ontribatloat. 
In  (ha  mqalDliiK  4,179  tekaoU  iha  Soiip- 
tUTM  bava,  of  lata  f**Tt,  bean  adapted  bf 
tba  Toluntarr  cbolie  ot  wndocun  aiul 
tcacbtn,  da[iaidiiit  for  thdr  liTellbood  upon 
tbe  pleaiare  of  the  piraata  ol  their  pupils,'* 
kcbc 

"  ThU  great  imellorBtlm)  la  tbe  edaea- 
tl«o  of  the  Irish  peaMBtry  ti  adU  hi  ^ragc«M, 


•  Report  of  C«B.  Com^  1887.    App,  89S. 

I  Ninth  Rep»rt,  1M7,  ■'  OaiMfeBdwea,"  ke. 
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ud  pcrtwiM  Mn  now  be  <Aeckad  bj  no 
nwaiu  ha  pawtrfal  Uun  sutJi  ui  Intarfe- 
reme  m  the  p&it  of  the  Stite  u  would  be 
oaknJitfld  to  eponlerut  IL* 

Two  of  the  Conunissionerit  Baroa 
Poster  wid  Mr.  Glmufgnl,  thought  the 
wcuuiUncH  here  noticed  importuit 
enoiudi  (o  hare  »  place  in  the  hoAy  of 
the  Bqiort,  K>  that  public  attuntion 
thonU  be  ibwigly  Mllcd  to  them. 
Three  CommiuioDen  decided  sgaJDit 
tlw*,  but  coiueiited  to  publltA  the 
comqiaadence  ip  wtucb  tae  inumor. 
able  progress  of  Scriptural  education 
was  Btated.  It  aught  not  to  bo  disr^. 
regarded.  VThile  schoolf  ia  which, 
oBOKicdljf,  ScHpture  waa  not  read,  imtw 
fiver  ta  namicr  ta  1827  than  thtjf  had 
bten  i>  1812,  ScHptural  DaUf  SchooU 
had  imereiued  Ut^ldt  adding  Sundav. 
schooli,  had  incieaied  tkirtetn  foli ; 
and,  if  credit  were  to  be  taken  for  bait 
the  school*  in  which  the  rule  re«pect- 
ii^  Scripture  waa  "not  ttated,"  bad 
iacreaaed  from  600  to  neariy  10,000 : 
"  10  migfatilj  grew  the  Wort  of  God 
and  prevule4. 

To  coonteract  progress  luch  as  tbU, 
demanded,  it  was  truly  obscrredi 
pawerffil  interference  "  on  the  part  of 
the  State."  Had  it  en^ed  Qie  at- 
tention of  •takamcn  aa  it  oughti  the 
deprecated  interference,  in  all  proba. 
b^tj,  would  not  have  been  hazarded. 
That  slata  paper,  which  funiigbed  qc- 
ca«ion  for  K>  great  changes,  the  wdl- 
known  letter  of  Ur.  Stanler  to  the 
Dulce  of  JjiMit/e.r,  was  framed  without 
adequate  knowledge  of  the  fact,  that 
Scriptural  education  bad  made  so 
ineaiorable  advances.  Had  it»  pro- 
greiia  for  twantj  j'ears,  in  tlie  face  of 
unreipitting  but  inefiectual  oppoaition. 
been  duly  remembered,  Ihe  power  of 
the  Boman  Catholic  clergy  to  effect 
its  orertbrow  would  not  bave  been  so 
eonSdently  asserted. 

But  let  Mr.  Stanlcy'a  letter  have 
justice :  it  is  not  chargeable  with  the 
tril  most  complained  of  in  the  National 
System.  Asaumiog  that  the  nobU  lord 
Mo  rubteribed  it  vat  iU  author,  and, 
Goaseijnently,  that  its  misrepresenta. 
tions  were  misconceptions,  while  it 
betrared  errors  of  youth  and  imperfi;ct 
knowledge  oHts  subject,  it  propounded, 
apart  from  these  defects,  and  notwith- 
standing then,  a  scheme  which,  con- 
try,  was  entitled  to  serioBi  attention, 
and  was  ctotainly  fcr  less  vbjectionabie 
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tban  that  which,  in  its  abused  name, 
has  been  established  as  the  Naljonal 
System  for  Ireland.  The  rule  which 
has  given  to  this  system  its  worst  ch^ 
racteristic  was  a  derice  of  ^le  Com. 
mWoners  {  to  them  alone  it  is  aacrib- 
able. 

There  ma^  be  among  our  readerti 
soma  who  will  regard  the  Incident  to 
which  we  have  here  adverted,  u  unim- 
portant and  inconsequential.  Tha 
stale,  they  aaji  baa  acquiesced  in  tba 
procedures  of  the  National  Board,  and 
may,  therefore,  be  regarded  as  having 
approved  them.  To  what  purpose, 
tberefoie,  is  it  to  inquire  with  wboot 
the  allegod  evils  have  ori^oated  ?  Wa 
tbink  &  purpose  of  euch  inquiry  ob- 
vious and  good.  The  National  System 
was,  avowedly,  on  the  part  of  Govern. 
mcnt,  a  systeta  not  to  oe  eslabllshedt 
except  on  certain  specified  conditions. 
The  Commissiontirs  were  instructed 
that,  unless  these  conditions  were  com- 
plied with,  they  were  to  refuse  all 
applications  from  patrons  of  schools- 
It  was  soon  found  that  the  country 
would  not  accept  tbeir  system  on  tba 
only  terms  on  which  they  were  per- 
mitted to  ofier  It.  It  has  been  recently- 
acknowledged  that  the  Indlspoeltion  of 
which  they  were  made  aware,  in  the 
early  stages  of  their  official  eaertions, 
remaios  still  unabated.  Is  it  not  m&. 
terial  to  ascertain  whether  this  invete- 
rate antipathy  is  to  the  system  origi- 
nally propounded  by  Goverament,  or 
is  not  caused,  in  a  very  great  num- 
ber of  instances,  by  adulterations  in- 
troduced uto  it  by  the  National 
Board. 

There  u  another  aspect  of  the  ques- 
tion, in  which  it  seems  worthy  of 
attention.  The  Church  Educalion 
Society  bat  been  accused  of  contumacy 
to  tbe  State,  for  holding  itself  estranged 
from  a  system  which  the  Government 
framed — for  what  it  conceived  tha 
best  interests  of  the  country.  Is  it 
not  due  to  the  accused  body  to  ascer. 
tain  whether  the  charge  of  contumacy 
should  not  properly  be  laid  against  the 
Board,  which  bas  altered  tht  character 
of  tht  Government  Mcheme,  and  be 
withdrawn  from  a  socielj'  which  ob- 
jects onlv  to  the  unjustifiable  alter- 
ation 7  Xhls  is,  assuredly,  qo  imperti- 
nent inquiry. 

Notices,  we  believe,  have  been  given 
of  rsaolutJons  to  ba  mored  id  tbe 
Houses  of  Lords  and  Commons,  dudng 
thg  praient  Seition  of  Parliament,  on 
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tbfl  robjeet  of  ediieation  in  Ireland ; 
uid  It  hu  been  propoaed  that  changes 
(ball  be  made  in  the  rutea  of  the 
National  S^teai,  hj  wbidi  it  may  be 
adapted  to  the  circmiutanGea  of  the 
country,  and  tba  viem  andjiriDci|^1ea 
of  the  people  at  huge.  Ta  it  not  inu 
portant  to  Bscertain  irhelber  the  de- 
■ired  cod  may  not  be  attained  bj 
ezpiingiDB;  (roin  that  ajatem  inteipo- 
lationa  with  which  it  ia  fitiated,  and 
tbui  TCRtoring  it  to  the  condition  in 
which  it  waa  confided  b^  Gorcrnment 

to  the  orinaal  f^ ' "" 

Of  tbe«  " 


tubtcribed  the  fint  four  annual  ra. 
porta  (endioE  with  that  for  the  year 
1637),  baTo  been  remoTod  by  death  t 
the  mrviving  three  have,  at  varionB 

Srioda,  ceased  to  be  membera.  The 
ott  Ber.  Dr.  Murray,  and  Dr.  Sad- 
leir.  Dr.  Carlile,  and  the  Right  Hon. 
A.  R.  Blake  were  CommiMionen,  we 


Bolmef,  £sq^  resigned  ofBce  some 
jeari  since.  Tnie  Archbishop  of  Dub- 
Hn  ceased  to  be  a  member  in  1853,  and 
in  that  year  two  other  distinguished 
personages — Ur.  Blackbume  and  Ba- 
ron Groen  —  also  sent  in  their  resigna. 
tions.  These  three  latter  withdrawals 
from  the  Board  furnished  the  occasion, 
and,  we  apprehend,  ccKutitated  the 
reason,  for  tbe  appointment  of  that 
Committee  in  the  House  of  Lords 
which  prosecuted  an  inquiry  into  the 
National  System  of  Education  for 
Ireland  during  the  Sessions  of  Parlia- 
ment held  in  the  spring  and  summer  of 
last  year. 

Two  of  the  seceders  were  examined 
before  the  Committee,  and  we  have 
their  explanation.  Mr.  Blackbume 
connected  himself  with  the  Board  un. 
deran  impression  that  "it  would  afford 
k  large  and  valnable  amount  of  reli. 
^ons,  combined  with  secular  instruc- 
tioo,"*  and  that,  in  the  withdrawal  of 

Krt  of  this  element,  "  faith  was  bro- 
il withhim."  Originally,  according 
to  Mr.  Blackburtie'sf  representation, 
on  evidence  of  which  he  hail  ascertain, 
ed  the  truth,  the  National  System  was 
designed  to  be  a  system  in  which  reli- 
gious and  Mcolar  instruction  were  to 


be  separated,  so  that  eaA  ahoald  be 
excluufe  of  the  other.  To  tbia  some 
of  the  Commissioners  objectod,  and, 
in  eonsequenoe,  tbe  GovenimeDt  of  tbu 
day  allowed  of  a  modification  in  tlw 
projected  mlea,  and  of  the  introduo. 
tion  into  Mr.  Stanley's  letter  of  a 
clause,  purporting  that  it  waa  "  not 
designea  to  exclude  from  the  hat  at 
books  for  the  combined  inatroetion 
such  portions  of  Saoed  History,  or  of 
religious  or  moral  teaching,  as  may  be 
apprared  of  bj  the  Board."  Tbia 
concesuon  to  the  scmplea  of  tbe  Com- 
mixaioners,  Dr.  Carlile  described  in  his 
evidence  before  a  Pariiamentary  Com- 
mittee in  1637,  and  in  a  letter  pub- 
lished in  the  Minutes  of  Eridence 
for  18M,t  as  owing  mainly  to  bis  exer- 
tions. He  intimates,  also,  in  tbe  lat- 
ter document,  that  to  turn  was  con- 
fided, also,  the  <■  solution  of  the  pro- 
blem which  was  then  before  the  Com- 
missioners,"  the  problem,  we  snpposa, 
of  adapting  a  system  of  united  inatroe- 
tion to  the  circumstaneei  of  Ireland. 

The  data  of  the  great  problem  as- 
ffigned  to  Commissioner  Carlile,  were 
these : — Roman  Catfaolica,  he  said, 
were  willing  to  co-operate  with  tbwt 
Frotestant  fellow-countrymen,  ''as  &r 
as  was  at  all  consistent  with  tbe  prin- 
dples  of  thar  church."  ProteMants 
be  does  not  seem  to  think  so  faTOur- 
ably  disposed.  So,  at  least,  we  would 
interpret  the  ezpresnon,  "  I  need  not 
remiad  you  of  the  spirit  in  whidi 
Protestants,  north  and  lonth,  received 
these  orertnres  of  peace."  The  Com- 
misaioners  hod  power  to  introduce  into 
the  schools  any  reli^ous  book  which 
they  should  be  nnanmious  in  adopting 
~-the  Bible  itself  not  excluded.  This, 
then,  waa  the  problem.  In  a  conntry 
where  Froteatants  were  cealons  for  the 
Bible,  end  Soman  Catholics  willing  to 
co-operate  in  any  scheme  of  educa- 
tion not  incompatible  with  the  princi. 
pies  of  their  church,  what  ought  to  be 
the  decision  of  Commisdonen  who 
have  obtained  absolute  authority,  if 
their  determination  be  unanimous,  to 
make  the  reading  of  Scripture  part  of 
their  arrangements  for  combined  in> 
struction  ?  In  the  elements  we  have 
stated  as  necessary  to  be  considered  in 
the  solution  of  this  problem,  there  is 
only  one  which  could  be  regarded  aa 
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lUble  to  the  doabt  irliieh  u  attendant 
cm  an  nnkoown  qaantit)'.  The  doubt) 
atcoDcemed  the  Commiuionvn,  wu 
tlwt  whidi  might  be  eoterbuned  re- 
electing the  priacipUi  of  the  Church 
of  Bome.  If  the  ru1e>  of  tlie  Kil- 
dare-idace  Sotietj,  for  example,  wero 
fonna  to  be  eoa^tibhtnth  those  priii' 
dplei,  the  taak  of  the  National  Board 
would  be  nmplified.  It  iroald  be  no 
difficnlt  matter  to  deT[M  a  Kheme 
IM  which  Froteatinta  and  Roman  Ca- 
tholics (of  inch  dispositions  as  Dr. 
Carfile  ascribed  to  them)  could  agree. 
Dr.  Carlile  made  no  inqairj  ioto  those 
primeipUi  on  which  to  important  re- 
itdta  were  dependant.  lie  seems  lo 
hare  amuned  that  the;  were  adverse 
to  the  principle  adopted  in  the  Kildara- 
plaoe  Sodetj,  and,  having  obtained  the 
■auction  of  Dr.  Mnrray,  Roman  Cs^ 
tbolic  Archbishop,  entered  on  tbe  so- 
Inlion  of  the  problem,  bjr  ofTenng  to 
Fiotestania,  for  hours  of  combined 
imtmction,  in  lieu  of  the  Bible,  1>bs. 
aoos  arraDaed  by  him,  approved  of  bj 
the  Commiwonen,  and  conceding  to 
BomaB  Catholics  that  these  Lesions 
dwnld  not  be  enforced,  although  ear- 
nestly Tecommended.  The  historj  of 
these  *' Lessons,"  had  we  space  for  it« 
details,  would  be  not  uotns tractive. 
We  most  content  ourselves  with  the 
brief  notice  that  thej  were  &rst  re- 
eommended,  earnestly,  bj  the  Com- 
mifff i'"'B' T ;  secondly,  that  thej  wen 
reconuuended  by  inspectors  of  schools  i 
thirdly,  that  a  time  arose  when  the 
memiHnnda  of  inspectors,  respecting 
them,  give  ofience  to,  we  apprehend, 
Boman  Catholic  priests ;  ibarthly, 
that  iaapeclors  were  ordered  to  desist 
Ai>in  making  such  obnoxious  observe- 
tions;  and  fifthly,  that  it  became  a 
inle  of  tbe  Board,  that  if  the  parent  of 
any  child  objected  to  the  reading  of 
the  Scripture  Lessons,  the  reading  of  the 
book  inonld  be  discontinued  during 
the  hours  of  united,  and  postponed  to 
the  hours  of  separate,  instructioD, 
■when  the  patron  might,  as  he  pleased, 
have  them  read  or  leave  them  unread. 
To  this  rale,  acted  upon  by  a  majority 
of  the  Notional  Board  in  a  scuse  difier- 
ent  from  that  in  which  tbe  minority 
(including  the  Archbishop  of  Dublin^ 
nnderstood  it,  tbe  recent  separation  is 
asctibable.   Mr.  Blaclcbume  considers 


tbe  decision  he  compluni  of  m  tan- 
tamount to  a  breach  of  faith,  and  his 
Grace  the  Archbishop'  affirms  that 
he  knows  it  "  to  be  the  design  of  eer. 
tain  Commissioners,  to  have  every- 
thing expunged,  bit  by  bit,  that  had 
any  reference  to  religion."  Such  has 
been  tbe  downward  progress  of  the 
National  Sj'stem  in  tbe  department  of 
religions  instruction.  Tbe  original 
Commissionerr,  by  one  of  their  own 
rules,  excluded  Scripture  from  their 
schools  during  hours  of  combined  in- 
struction, and  earnestly  recommended 
their  own  Scriptural  Lessons.  Com- 
missioners mora  recently  appointed 
have  token  to  themselves,  with  respect 
to  these  Xiessons,  the  power  which  their 
seniors  arrogated  over  the  Word  of 
God,  and  bavo  subjected  "relieious" 
workf,  approved  by  tbe  original  Board, 
to  the  same  indignity  with  which  (Aey 
visited  Scripture.  This  was  tbe  notu. 
ral  result  of  a  rash  compromise. 

Changes  not  less  objectionable  had 
been  wrought,  while  some  of  tbe  ori- 
ginalCommissionersremainedmembera 
of  the  Board ;  for  example,  the  alter- 
ation in  the  rule  respecting  parental 
authority.  It  may  be  observed  by  any 
reader  of  Mr.  Stanley's  letter,  that  it 
mokes  no  provision  for  this  ereat  prin. 
ciple.  The  opposition  of  uergy,  and 
tbe  wishes  of  cleigy,  are  tbe  agencies 
and  influences  to  which  it  ascribes 
authority.  It  was  not  until  some  time 
after  the  appearance  of  the  letter,  that 
tbe  Nation^  Board  asserted  the  supre- 
macy of  the  parent.  The  evidence  of 
Mr.  Blake,  delivered  in  I837>  was 
given  to  prove  that  no  child  could  be 


Holy  Scripture,  unless  the  parent  ex. 
j>r#s(Iu approved.  "The Commissioners 
consider  there  ought  to  be  an  affintuu 
firet  assent,  and  not  merely  a  tacit 
assent,  by  the  parents,"  Eic.  &c.  Such 
was  tbe  rule,  as  understood  during  the 
lifeutiine  of  Mr.  Bloke.  What  is  it 
now  ?  Hear  the  Archbishop  of  Dub. 
lin.t  His  Grace  is  asked,  in  the 
course  of  a  most  interestbg  examina. 
tion,  by  the  Lord  Bishop  of  Oasory, 
"  if  comploiat  were  made  by  the  parent 
to  the  Board,  that,  contrary  to  the  ex- 
press communication  of  his  wishes  to 
the  patron  and  to  the  master,  the  child 
had  remained  for  religious  ir 
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doe*  your  GrtiM  Mf  tbot  the  Board 
wouM  »y,  'That  is  no  concern  of 
onr»?""  The  anairer  of  the  Arch- 
bishop it  affirmative — "  'the  case  has 
never  actually  occurred,  Au(  Z  kaee  no 
doubt  they  woidd.  Thev  nould  aay. 
You  must  make  your  cnild  obey  jou 
better  _  it  is  your  own  look  out.  Wo 
should  certainly  not  interrere,  at  least 
«o  ftr  A3  niy  judgmeut  goes.  But  the 
case  having  never  occurred,  I  am 
speaking  hypotheticnlly."  Thus  it 
appenra  that,  even  before  his  Grace  se- 
parated frotn  the  Board,  the  rule  re- 
apectiug  parental  authority,  by  -nhich 
the  BygCcm  was  governed  up  to  (he 
year  1B37,  had  utogether  clian^ed  its 
character.  More  recent  decisions  of 
the  Board  have  proved  the  accuracy  of 
the  Archbishop's  representation.  In 
the  case  of  the  Youghal  school,*  a 
Protestant  child  received  instruction  in 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  and  be- 
cauae  the  parent,  who  was,  we  believe, 
absentt  had  entered  no  protest,  the 
Board  ruled  that  no  irr^ularity  had 
been  committed. 

"  Tho  Board  would  say, '  Tou  must 
mabe  your  child  obey  you  better — it  ia 
ourownloolc-out.' "  Discomfortable 
idingsl  unmeet  to  be  uttered  by  a 
governing  body,  who  have  undertaken 
the  duty  of  imparting  morat  instruction 
to  the  poor  of  Ireland  —  a  body  which, 
that  it  may  be  the  better  able  to  incul- 
cate the  morals  of  the  second  table, 
seems  to  eionerate  itself  from  all  con- 
cern with  the  first  Tils  body  pro- 
nounces, and  through  its  most  eminent 
members,  that  the  great  law  of  morals, 
which  ha^  authority  in  the  most  mo. 
mentousof allnaturalrelations,  "isno 
Concern  of  theirs,"  We  do  not  hesi- 
tate to  aflirm,  that  if  the  National 
Board  disconnect  tiiemselvea  from  all 
concern  in  "  the  first  commandment 
with  promise"  they  cannot  be  looked 
upon  as  moral  teacAers,  and  may  thus 
be  regarded  as  having  abdicated  what 
Ihcy  regarded  as  their  most  important 
function  and  office. 

In  thus  expressing  ourselves  respect- 
ing the  National  Board,  do  we  censure 
the  Church  Education  Society  idso? 
The  members  of  that  Society  could 
obtain  aid  from  the  National  Board  if 


(or  unnod  by  them)  whose  parent* 
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disapprove  of  their  receiving  Scriptural 


a  Scriptural  school  insisting  on  the 
reading  of  Scriptui^  by  the  child  oT 
an  opposing  or  a  reluctant  parent,  M 
It  ia  to  favour  tha  patron  who  insists 
that  the  child  of  a  ProtesUnl,  not. 
withstanding  his  father's  o)^eetion% 
Biay  be  instructed  in  the  religion  of 
Rome  7  The  cases  do  hot  appear  to  q> 
analoeous.  We  believe  it  to  be  omr 
plain  duty  to  assist  a  parent  iti  the  dis- 
charge of  hii.  We  believe  it  be  the 
duty  of  every  parent  to  assist  rather 
than  obstruct  Ms  child  in  Requiring 
knowledge  of  the  Scripture.  We  be- 
lieve it  our  duty  not  to  be  accessories 
before  or  after  the  fact,  in  the  nn  of 
any  parent  vrho  would  iriUihold  ttn 
Scriptures  from  his  child.  And  we 
believe  it  would  be  unCht  to  promiM 
that  we  will  withhold  From  cdildren, 
whose  education  we  undertake,  be- 
cause their  misguided  parents  so  de- 
sire us,  the  only  book  of  whiich  it  has 
been  nronounced  with  divine  authority-, 
that  It  can  make  wise  nnto  salvation. 
But,  it  is  asked,  how  can  the  parent  be 
governed  except  by  bis  own  con- 
adence  7  And  if  his  consdence  teadi 
him  that  his  child  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  read  the  Bible,  why  should 
liot  we  concede  to  him  what  his  con- 
scientious scruples  demand?  Why? 
Because  we  too  have  a  conscienc^- 
because  we  believe  his  tn  be  errti- 
neous  —  and  we  Tbel  it  ow  (Atfjr  to 
deliver  him,  if  we  can,  from  errw,  hot 
certainly  not  to  act  ao  is  to  confirm 
him  in  it.  Wby  not  neasute  the 
duties  of  other*  as  we  meaaure  our 
%wn?  The  nuns  in  the  rougfaal  con- 
Tent  may  have  thought  "Birtler^ 
Catechism"  and  the  "Angelas,"  of 
the  same  authority  and  moment  as  we 
hold  Ae  Bible  —  why  Aoold  not  the]r 
be  at  liberty  to  impart  their  tfaecSogy 
to  the  child  on  tbe  same  condrtions  and 
tinder  the  same  drcumstances  as  we 
teach  the  Scriptures  7  Simply  becanse 
they  are  in  error,  in  error  which  ti» 
Indisputable  testimony  of  tlie  wotld 
they  and  we  live  in  can  expose.  There 
are,  perhaps,  six  millions  of  human 
beings  in  Ireland,  distritrated  into  ys- 
riovs  classes  and  creeds.  All  in  tkese 
great  multitudes  whose  words  faftve  an- 
Uiority,  agree  in  prolesnng  that  the 
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'  he  AiSBni 
which  Umm  divina 
writing  are  prondad  &rtlM  unlranied, 
bat  thi*  H  %  di&rance  wUcbrndnuU  ik 
maf  adj  utoMat.  Nwm  but  tlia  uimb- 
haoMid  votaiiesaf  Msh*er«ral  lect, 
are  agiwd  in  kttnbnting  to  tba  hu- 
■■n  writiuga  received  in  their  nfonl 
eoMMiiiuoaat  antlwrity  equal  or  ap- 
proaching U  what  all  reoogtUM  tn 
tkBtUa. 

We  wobU  be  inpariiaL  We  would 
haiw  BO  part  with  a  muguidod 
paiant  in  dafranding  hit  ohild  of 
GmTm    Word,    but   we    would   oon- 


pr^ndieta,  when  onl^  the  word  of 
■an  waa  ocncemed.  Let  a  parent  aaj, 
"  J  will  wad  mr  child  to  your  adioot 
to  aeqatra  mcuum"  knowlsdge,  and  I 
will  eonaent  to  hii  being  inalrueted  in 
Ibe  ScriptorM ;  ooly  let  hit  nrindplea 
■nd  bif  bdief  be  lale  from  tne  ptose. 
lytiaiD  which  ma}'  be  exerciaad  upon 
Um  bj  jroor  oatechiami,  your  fenau- 
lariMk  wd  jrour  Protaatant  anaoto' 
liaaf.  We  would  accept  the  tnut  on 
tbe  lerau,  and  for  Ha  take  of  a  great 
good  would  acqaieaoeiarabjecling  the 
MtedkiMM  and  fcmulanea  of  the 
Glurdi  of  Eoglaad  to  tbe  how  r». 
ttrwtiow  with  ihow  of  tbe  Cburch  of 
floia.  It  i*  OfAj  to  the  darioK 
dain  that  Hoi/  Sor^tore  b«  profaned 
10  tW  eoodilian  of  eitber  daat  of  for- 
■alaiio  oar  repogMAce  it  innacible. 

HM  cmT  tbo  Nalional  lyitan  (ud  lliii 
briap  nt  back  from  a  teewiag  digre^ 
Mon  to  (h«  main  pcunt  at  ittae),  if  the 

E'plea  <rf  tbe  ito«n*n  Catholic  ro- 
dewinil  that  "Beil]''!  Gate. 
"  (hall  have  eqoal  freedon  with 
the  BiUe.  ar  if  ^ey  interdict  the  read- 
iof  of  Holy  ScriptMN  without  note  or 
Boaaatent,  «■  tbe  ooadiuonaiii  wbioh  it 
waa  read  in  tbe  Eildaie- place  Sobook, 
OBgbt  tbeca  net  to  be  reatraiDt  on  aucb 
an  eaereite  la  tbe  achoolt  under  the 
KatioBol  Board  ?  We  reply,  that  tucfc 
bjpedwtical  qoeetiou  ovgbt  not  to  bo 
pnwoted ;  and  tbu  it  it  net  creditable 
te  tbe  Coiwmitwnnert  of  Edoeaiiooi 
bA«  Ibeir  twmty  jean'  tooure  of  office 
to  bare  left  room  for  tb«ni~-'^  the 
priofiplee  of  tbe  Bomao  Catholic  leli. 
gion."    Vi^f"}ft"    Wbatarothoie 


prineiplea  ?  Hare  the  Ootamitaunart 
aneoled  to  Uie  diiparagement  of  Holy 
Scripture  in  ijcnoranca  of  tbem  7  It  it 
attumed  in  Mr.  Stanley'i  letter  thu 
they  are  adTene  to  the  principle  of 
tbe  Kildare-ploee  tyttem.  Weie  the 
OommiMionert  tatitfied  with  tbe  at< 
■unption?  Didtfaeyadoptitatof tuffi- 
oient  authority  ?  If  they  did)  we  be. 
Iteve  tbey  erred  grieTuuily,  and  we 
n»ard  their  error  at  far  more  ceniur- 
able  than  Uiat  of  the  verr  able  but 
youthful  politician  who  led  tbera  aitray. 
We  have  no  hetitalion  to  affirm  thai 
•raong  the  firtt  itiquiriee  initituted  bjr 
tbe  Commisaioiiert  of  fiducatioDf  one 
thould  be.  What  are  tbt  priiiciplM  of 
the  Church  of  Bdtne  rcapecting  Holf 
Scripture,  and  (be  right  and  duty  of 
men  u>  read  it?  We  barei  furtber* 
•trong  reason  to  believe,  that,  bad  aueh 
an  inquiry  been  bithrully  prosecuted, 
tbe  remit  would  be  the  very  contrary 
of  what  Mr.  Stnnliiy  had  ateerted. 

In  truth,  the  nuumption  in  bit  letter 
might  be  regarded  as  bavieg  been  die- 
allowed  before  it  vaa  eipreieed.  Tbo 
fint  docameat  to  which  tbe  Com. 
miaaioners  appoinied  in  1624  appear 
to  have  turned  their  attention,  wai, 
"A  Petitbn  Srom  the  Frdstea  of 
the  Roman  Cotbolio  Church  in  Ire- 
land, "*  preaented  to  tbe  Uonte  of  Cote. 
Biont  immediately  before  their  appoint- 
ment, "praying  tbe  Houae  to  adcupt 
•oeb  meaturee  aa  might  promota  tbe 
oducatioa  of  the  Bonun  CathoUo  poor 
of  IreUndt  m  tbo  moit  dfectoal  man* 
ner."  It  it  important  to  compare  the 
all^ation  in  tbii  peution  agaieU  tbo 
peat  rule  of  the  Kudare-Flaoe  tytteni, 
with  Ur.  Stanley'*  dcMriptioa  of  it, 
According  In  the  noble  Xjord,  "  tbo 
rauiciPiJM  of  the  Boman  Catholie 
Church  were  totally  at  variance  with 
the  determination  to  enforce^  in  all 
tb^  ochoola,  the  reading  of  Scriptaro 
without  note  or  comment."  In  th« 
petition  tbe  prelate*  complain,  tbat 
"thelrusteet  of  tlie  former  grant  give 
aid  onig  to  achoola  wherein  me  Sacred 
Scripturet,  without  note  <x  comcaent, 
are  read  by  the  children ;  a  regulation 
WBTCH  »oca  NOT  iccoan  wits  tb« 
BiaciPUMB  of  tbe  Roman  Catholio 
Church."  "  Doe*  not  acoord  with  tha 
BuawuMt,"  &0.  It  would  not  bo 
irrational  to  apply  a  well-known  max- 
im to  the  iotBipntation  of  tbeee  two 


*  fint  Bvert,  peci  1-3. 
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■Utementat  and  to  argoe  that,  under 
tite  circtmutMiocB,  the  choice  made 
hy  the  Romaa  Cfttfaolic  prelutes  of  tbo 
word  "  di9cipline,"  condemned,  by 
anticipation.  Lord  Stanley's  um  of 
"  prindples."  But,  not  to  attach  too 
ponderoiu  an  inference  to  the  prcmiiei, 
it  ii  oDdeniable,  that,  of  the  represen- 
tations made  respecting  the  Church  of 
Rome,  the  represention  of  ber  own 
Bishops  ought  to  have  been  preferred. 
Xhe  distincUan  betireen  the  two  waa 
of  great  moment.  The  principUt  of 
A  Church  are,  or  should  be,  uubendiug 
wid  immntable ;  its  diidpline  ihould 
admit  of  accommodation  and  compro- 
mise. Priiicipitt  should  have  the  sta- 
bility of  "IhaFmlh  "—discipline  in  the 
Church  of  Borne  has  ever  possessed  the 
elastic  capabilities  of  its  changing  and 
aabtle  poUey.  The  principle*  of  the 
Church  of  Home  are  those  of  Aomaa 
Cathaliet  at  large  —  the  ditciplitu  ia 
dicta(«d  and  sovemed  by  the  paticy  of 
itt  clergy.  To  make  concession  to  a 
pritteipU  might  have  the  excuse  of 
necetaitr;  and  the  principle  to-nhich 
it  ii  yielded  would  aadgn  the  measure 
of  its  extent.  To  surrender  at  dis- 
cretion before  a  policy,  is  to  yield 
where  there  is  no  sufficient  excuse  for 
■ubmiaiian — to  encourage  the  prevail- 
ing party  to  more  danug  enterprise, 
tuid  to  create  a  necessity  for  further 
and  more  injutions  concesuon.  The 
Coraraistioners  of  the  National  System 
appear  to  have  been  unobservant  of 
tnose  important  distinctions.  They 
conceded  to  the  well- known  iia/ic||  of 
Soman  Catholic  priests,  as  if  it  were 
the  same  with  the  principles  of  the 
people  and  the  Church.  Hence,  we 
are  persuaded,  the  failure  of  th^  ex- 
periment, and  the  progressiTe  debase- 
ment of  their  system.  Had  they,  be. 
fore  enacting  the  rule  by  which  Scrip- 
ture was  partially  interdicted,  ascer- 
tained from  the  Boman  Catholic  mem- 
ben  of  the  Board  what  were  the 
principteB  of  their  Church,  we  are 
persuaded   the    reanlts    would   have 


Blake  might  have  advi 
ments  which  would  ensure  aid  "to 
patrons  who  would  not  have  Scripture 
read  in  the  schools ;  but  we  can  hardly 
think  they  would  have  ventured  to 
ask,  or  the  body  of  nbich  they  were 
members  to  grant,  that  the  readine  of 
Scripture  should  be  a  di equal ification 
for  Goverment  aid,  and  that  the  policy 
of  Boman    Catholic    priests    Moald 


determine  the  principle  of  National 
Education.  The  Commisnoners  might 
have  acquieaced  from  necewty  in 
the  tbratdom  to  which  the  Bmnan 
Catholic  poor  were  in  some  in- 
stances reduced,  but  they  woidd  taks 
care  that  Protestania  sfaonld  remain 
free.  The  result  has  been  unhappily 
very  different.  The  old  jest — "jert 
to  be  remembered  with  a  sad  brow"-^ 
describes  it ;  We  cannot,  the  Commis. 
sioners  seem  to  have  thou^t,  raiao 
the  poor  Boman  Catholics  out  of  the 
slough  of  an  education  witfaoot  Scrip- 
ture, but  we  will  compromise  utatlera; 
Prot«stauta  shall  lie  down  in  it  wilb 


ibject  naa  been  little  more  than 
opened.  In  our  concluding  remark* 
we  mast  be  more  than  ordinarily  ata- 
dious  of  brevity  and  condensation. 
The  National  system,  we  are  told,  ia 
to  become  again  the  subject  of  a 
Parliamentary  inquiry.  We  suggcat  a 
list  of  levies : — 

I.  The  National  Board  were  wm- 
misnoned  to  offer  a  system  of  aduc*. 
tioa  to  Ireland,  and  were  empowered 
to  grant  aid,  within  certain  liinita,  on 
certain  conditions.  The  limits  wei« 
not  defined  in  the  Letter  to  the  Duke 
of  Leinater,  but  the  Parliamentary 
resolutions,  which  that  letter  pnpoaed 
to  carry  into  effect,  were  more  spedSe 
and  precise.  Commissioners  were  em- 
powered to  bestow  a  gratuity  of  £S 
whereapemuuient  saliuy  of  £10  was 
locally  provided.  Thus,  it  may  be 
said,  that  when  fi,0OO,  or  nearly  5,000, 
schools  were  in  operation  in  186S — 
(see  19th  Beport)— the  Sute  might 
be  taxed  for  gratuities  to  the  amonnt 
of  £25,0<KI,  provided  permanent  sala- 
ries were  locally  provided,  to  the 
amonnt  of  £50,000.  The  fact  appeara 
to  have  been,  that  in  that  year  tha 
Commiasioners  granted,  as  aaliniea  and 

Eratuitiea,  £68,449 ;  while  it  ia  pn>- 
able  that  the  amonnt  provided  locally 
for  salaries  was  inrignificant  or  do< 
thing;  the  whole  compoMte  produce 
of  contribution  and  scAooI  fiet  being 
under  £25,000.  It  is  worth  inquiry 
how  the  feet  alone  ahould  not  amount 
to  much  more.  The  number  of  children 
ontberollBwas540,310.     Were  they 


£106,061,   while   the   Confmissiooera 
report  the  combined  amonnt  of  acfaool 
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fern  and  kmd  «ontribati<Mi  for  uiarj 
u  ka  than  ^25,000.  ilty  it  not 
be  wortb  wswry,  irbeUicr  in  tiiU 
ferj  uiceaTd  dbbunement,  the  pa- 
tnma  of  Nuional  St^oc^,  uid  Uia 


reoder  dependuit  on  tbem,  do  not 
pronoanaB  crademnftttoD  on  the  lyi. 

H.  Hm  GomiuinioDerfirere  pledged 
to  ezerdte  the  most  entire  control  over 
■Q  booki  ta  be  used  in  the  ichooli,  &c. 
(Letter  of  Hr.  Stuilej),  and  it  wa« 
OMof  tbor  mlea  tbali  "ir  any  other 
booka  than  the  Hoir  Scriptnrei  or 
Mmdard  booka  of  the  Church  to  which 
the  childrea  nnng  tbem  belonv,  are 
•Dipk^vd  in  eommunieatiiiE  rclisiout 
hubnetian,  the  title  oT  each  is 
to  be  made  knoim  to  the  Commia- 
■oDera."  Tothiirale tbeLordBlahim 
of  Obott  called  the  attenticoi  of  M. 
CroM,  ^q.>  Seetetarj  to  the  Board, 
■■king  him,  "  For  what  pnrpoae  i»  the 
titln  to  be  made  known  to  the  Com. 

kna  been  made  known  nnce  my  con- 
aezioD  wilhtbaBoard,inl838.  That 
mie  ia  •  dead  letter.  The  Gommia- 
WMMva  do  not  reqoire  a  liit  of  soch 
bocAs."— Uin.  of  £t.,  18»,  c|.  362. 

It  ia  known  to  all  who  have  mqoired 
into  the  n>bject,*that  book*,  not  only 
Mpentitioii%  but  uncharitable,  ran. 
toa^a,  tendii^  to  promote  strife, 
hatred,  and  lediUon,  may  thus  find 
their  way  (indeed,  hare  found  their 
inj)  nocbedced  into  the  National 
School^  under  the  plea  of  religion. 

A  further  advantage  ii  given  to  those 
who  will  abon  their  opportunities  by 
the  violBtian  on  tbe  part  of  the  Na. 
tiooal  Boeid  of  auMber  pledge,  as 


IIL  By  an  offid 
nexed  to  their  first  report,  the  Com. 
wissionOTi  rnidertake  that  "  libert;  is 
to  be  aecnred  to  them"  (the  paston  of 
the  diildren^  "  to  assemble  tbe  chil. 
dm  of  then-  leapective  flocks  in  the 
Bcbacdroom,  if  they  He  fit."  There 
are  now  under  tbe  National  Board 
3,106  aeboola  in  which  this  UbeTtjr  ii 
not  aaaorad,  and  the  pledge  which 
gnaranleeditii 'broken.  (Kbn.  ofEv. 
ISM,  q.  1S32.  Betmvs  of  the  Com. 
nisBOBsn}.  In  these  tuat-vetted 
schocris  jMtrons  may  now  forbid  all 
rdigioas  intraction  except  their  own. 
Iv.  The  Commissioners  were  bound 
to  fttnidt  adequate  inapecdon  for 
their  eohooli^  ind  have  not  respected 


the  obligation.  Thar  scfaooli  are  too 
nuny.andtheirinspectorstoorew.  W. 
M' Greedy,  Esq.,  an  inspector  under  the 
Board  fltatei,  as  "  an  nodoubted  fact," 
that  "  in  some  localities  there  are  too 
many  National  Schools."  Hia  reasons, 
and  thoy  are  proofs,  may  be  found  in 
Min.  of  £t.,  1854,  ia  his  answer  to 
qnestiiw  3,203.  Tor  the  defective 
superintendence  of  schools  his  Grace 
the  Archbishop  of  Dublin  ia  the  best 

"  There  has  always  been  a  deficient 
inapeclion  of  our  schools.  The  cir- 
cumstance of  the  paucity  of  inipecton 
was  one  of  the  diJSculties  we  have  al- 
ways had  to  stnigele  against.  Their 
■alnry  ia  so  low  (X  believe  not  above 
one-third  of  what  thay  have  in  £ng. 
land)  that  it  has  always  been  a  wonder 
to  mc  that  we  can  have  had  even  men 
as  respectable  aa  we  have.      But,  of 


oould  be  commanded  by  a  better 
salary."  (Min.  ofKv.,  1854.  q.  U53.) 
Tbe  Archbishop  iutimalcs  thut  clewr 
and  other  gentry  who  might  C0Dn<ha' 
tfaemselves  mviled,  and  Government 
which  was  directly  solicited,  to  aid  tbe 
CommissioneTs  in  their  itruggle,  do. 
dined  to  give  their  services,  ^"or  the 
spedes  of  encouragement  the  clergy 
had,  to  undertdce  the  doty  assigned  to 
them  by  bis  Grace,  we  would  ask  our 
pariiamentarv  readers  to  ctmsnlt  the 
narrative    oi    the   Kev.  Wm,  Uoyd, 

£'  ven— sworn, we  beLeve — before  a  par- 
tmentary  committee  in  1837.  As  to 
the  refnsal  of  Government,  the  expla- 
nation is  clear  j  Lord  Derby's  question 
(Uin.  1854,  q.  U55)  will  suggest  it. 
By  the  terms  of  their  trust,  Commis. 
siooers  were  bound  to  make  provision 
for  inspection  be/ort  providing  gratnl. 
ties  for  masters.  They  diMibled  them. 
■elves  from  securiog  the  sorvices  of  a 
tufficiaU  aumber  of  qualified  inspectors, 
because  they  ezhtnuted  the  fwtdt  out 
of  which  they  were  directed  to  pay 
these  offioera  (see  Mr.  Stanley's  Let- 
ter) in  making  grants  which  they  were 
ttrictly  prokUnied from  makbig. 

Under  such  circumstances,  what 
assnronce  has  the  State  that  suui  prac- 
tices as  Lord  EUiot  detected  in  one 
of  the  schools,  may  not  prevail  nnob. 
served  in  moat  of  them  ?  The  copy, 
book  headed,  "  Horrah  for  Bepeaf " 
(Min.  of  £v.,  1854,  q.  2017)  may  be 
in  harmony  with  the  lystem.  A  can- 
feasion  that  "  inspection  is  deficient" 
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Se  Owfmliommt  KapfrimemI*  M  JrttmtJ.  [Jen. 

s  in  itwif  fcvtimatuary  id  tkt  Nft.      under tbcirclutfga;  tbey  WMViminind 

T.   T^K    ComajgiiiMn    »««    ia-      vbo  woold  ha-it  tbe   ScriptarN    ez- 

isoavticfcap-      dodcd  frotn  ifaefr  Kbooli,    but  Umf 

-- K  txr  7T<>fvmd —      wfreBotreqiiirad  lorafmet^ipUcatioiH 

'•.■m  ihc  Prrwoat      trvm  patnMM  «ho    Mxild    introdiMa 

o/Ukr  PS.      iWm.     Tbajr  ww«  Am  Ui  giTa  aid  ta 

both  cImi  of  ptrtTOM,  od  cwtain  ^w- 

lifiMl  dwditiani ;  the  J  took  apon  tbui 

to  &1BS  a  Kwdition  of  their  own,  and 

B  TdcsM  tbtMtTM  fivot  Um  oUig*. 

imt  b7  whidi  tbo  Govenunnit  had 

\m  mtt  a  vent  to^.      bowid   tbtM.      Ur.  Stanleyi    )«tUr, 

iR  H  at!  CjmvB.      aAtr  te  hwl  aaeBled  tt  tin  de«ir«  «f 

>i:)M  M  iUiLBivtj      tW  CaaBBMoom  tlwt  nli^ioui  ada. 

vovB  :ap<  m:a^      CBUDSMigbtbaeombiBwlirith weolai^ 

t   i>.   C-irTitt    ad~      wwa  Id  b«  idaiitooJ  ai  diraoUng  tbat 

MtKat  ««n  at  fibam  t»  km  tba 

■«•  opM   or  cbaed   i«   tUr 

,  brt  (iNt,  ia  iMitetotkaat. 


I  1«  i^wtJ.  Ia  dw  Uw  of 
rrina—  (bit  priacipla  wat 
Pam^  H  tbar  pbaMd. 
I  tbcir  pnaw  or  kecfi  tbcm 
di<ct.  brt  tfcer  BM  cbjc  lAa  AM, 


V-  v«»  >.«r 


ttc><H-»^«»  V  m  «t^'..'vM».<«  nr  *  IfMltMhal 

K«tf>.o  -M  •>-—**•>  4**  •••  thM  af  a  aalcM  tbeS 

H.  ti  -wMi'-it  «■  *•  ^>«uaiM>i  I  iba  dwold  Mt  e        _    

Ji,;,v»  v-#  •***•*!  thai  ba*i«  ataMiM  dtrknbb  .1 

B*^**wl  •*  »*•  •*«r'*«*»^  *»  "^  wfcieh  it  prertdet  fir  d     

w«M«l  »■  *  .     ^  •*«»  Pw*  rf  tU  aapin.    If  it  do 

V  I.  N^«tib)lMMh«c  aB  th*  eM.  bM  Mab  iiimiwia  fir  Seriptanl  ia. 

jimtr"  M*t  a^Mratioaa  ben  wimk.  ■mction  in  all  iu  icbooK  it  rfiaebl  b* 

„,,^  awl  ■«»«««*«>  th«  Kaiioaal  fcTO»aMatotfaaha»iag— ctproririon 

— tM»  bM  IbiW  <»f  aluMec  Mt  gnal  aadt  h  wotU  teena  la  AiUlw  aad 

«M^  .M>u^^l  KttwMtiuK     ETtdeaceia  Uieir  paranta  tbeymcrofbnH  ad. 

HnH4  >4  Am  (Wilan  W  abwadaM  ia  tb*  »iwi—  to  Hkok  ia  wbkb  flanptaial 

|iiiA>MtM  wl' ltU4.  awl  OM  gnat  ft«t  i«  iaatraelMa  «aa  giTaa.    Ifa«Uldbt 

4m4^<>v.     Nwirtx  <w  ikMMBd  Ka-  kAiiumBtarteBiUctbVMnBea 

.  ^  I    .. ^ ..— .  ^^  *eJd  DM  ba  a  Awd 


^mmI  **w«U  aw   «     .  ,. ^  .__^ 

«uwt>«r  UH>lt<r  l)>«  joint  waaaytawM  apaa  prmtf  t>7  (be  Statoi  it  Aoald 

.^  ti>'>MK  l^riH<>M«  Md  PralMUBte  b  be  tba  Toleatair  lAoice  of  cUd  «• 

M4w^.-M(n.,|kp.ll,M:q.iao.  panat.    la  tbe  Ona  tboaaad  H*. 

All  tn(*  wnint,  and  tba  bilara  bv  wMad  a^oob  wIb4  fliiiiiaMaal  &. 

,^h*  It   l«  M  2|n>an,v  HaisbMl.   it  votoa  and  aa^mti,  tha  eUM  hai  ao 


«bk>h   It   l«  »  #liri'any  P«»i       .   -  „ — , 

tit)wi«wll«rH«)i)af»wTOr— waaiTor  ptotoetiea  aganat  ot 

tHIw   whU'li  l)w  OiinmiMMnan  ww«      MaiaMaaj- tonnof  n^ 

t«(rVM(  IniMrSntwaeUeeaM  tba  tbe  patna  eppniTca.    IftfaeHatioBal 

NmIMimI    nyMom.      iVr  ^'*'"   cox-  SjMto  «•*•  ta  acUero  tha  &tal  ■UC' 

^(hIh  util  aiilborlNd  to  •'  •afaroa  iha  eiM  wfaieli  iti  partitoM  devn,   tba 

^tMfiW*  ta  alt  ih«  iebeola  K^  of  Soriptv^  iatfraettta  might 
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be  wliollj  estin«iilafaed.  Porerty, 
tberefore,  «<nililbt>  a  ple>  which  might 
be  nrged  with  at  leut  eqaai  effect  in 
Avourof  le«vingpetTODslree  to  teach 
Bcriptai^,  SI  it  hu  been  ni^ed  ia  sd- 
♦Oc«cy  of  K  eontrtrj  princijrfe. 

But  (t  ii  not  tratb,  thst  the  desti. 
totton  to  wbidi  pstTona  and  people 
abandon  the  National  rcHooIs  is  to  be 
acconnted  for  by  the  plea  of  porerty. 
Tbe  Ibor  thonMnd  Scriptural  ichoMs 
mainlined  by  the  Toluntary  good-will 
of  U>e  people,  before  the  pondcnnia 
weight  of  public  tnoney  wa*  flong  into 
tbe  aente  agaimt  the  BfUe  —  the  state 
of  tbe  ChoTch  Edaeation  8odet^  at 
tfaia  day — dttconntenance  the  idea, 
tb«t  it  n  merely  faecaiue  tbe  people  are 
poor  tbe  NatioDtd  ecboola  are  feft  b^ 
tbem  vmDpported.  One  part  of  thii 
allegaiion  us  been  considered  In  tbe 
preecdipg  pages;  we  shall  conclnde 
witb  abnef  notteeof  the  other. 

The  CAvrcb  Edaestkai  8«det;r, 
fopported  wholly  by  Toluntary  contri. 
bntioua,  unmbers  about  eighteen  hun- 
dred acbools)  a  hnndred  thousand 
achabnt  ai>^  among  tbem,  twenty 
Ibontand  Roman  Catholics.  In  the 
Te«r,  probably,  when  Dr.  Csriile  made 
bia  tonr  of  inspection,  and  complained 
that  Ireland  would  not  acc^t  even 
twotty  National  ichoolt  on  tbe  condi- 
lions  demanded  by  the  State,  tliere 
waa  a  memorable  meeting  in  one  of 


the  diatriets  which  the  Commistsoner 
visited.  Government  had  announced 
its  purpose  to  withdraw  aid  ftook 
Scriptural  sehoola,  and  a  meeting  was 
called  in  Carle,  to  dcTite  means  t^ 
which  tbe  withdrawal  of  tbe  GoTern- 
tnent  grant  conld  be  oompeiMBIed.*  At 
Uiat  meeting  three  peraona  attended—^ 
the  ReT.  C.  Leslie,  who  baa  since  gone 
to  his  teat;  tbe  Iter.  Horace  Newman, 
now  the  loved  and  respected  Deui  of 
Cork ;  and  the  Eart  of  Bandon.  It 
was,  apparently,  a  discouraging  answer 
to  an  appeal ;  but  there  are  bearta 
that  never  despair  when  good  ts  to  ba 
done.  "  We  must  make  a  beginning," 
aaid  Lord  Bandon  ;  "  accept  my  sub- 
Bcription;"  and  he  handed  to  the  Dean 
a  bank-note  for  fiA  j  pounds.  Tbe  be- 
ginning  was  ihns  made  in,  we  beliet^ 
the  year  1833 ;  progress  followed. 
There  are  now  nMrly  three  bandied 
Chnreh  Education  achoolS}  and  eight 
thousand  scbolars,  ia  die  eennty  and 
dty  of  Cork;  and  there  hat  been  re. 
cently  established  in  Bandon-f  a  Mo- 
del Eicfaool,  BO  well  organised  and  di- 
rected, that  it  is  likely  to  proveaf great 
and  lasting  benefit.  In  tbe  year  1839, 
the  schools  of  Cork,  at  well  aa  of  other 
parts  of  Ireland,  were  gathered  into 
one  ^yitem— that  of  the  Chnrch  £dn. 
cation  Society.     Tbey  nnmbered  tbea 


eight  hundred  —  they  have  nown 
eighteen;    and,    notwithstandipg    ' 


tbe 


*  About  tbs  sams  Uma,  tLs  Umd  ArchbiAap  of  Tnam  and  ths  late  D<«n  of  Aidagh  ex- 
atedtbemsdns  b  lli«  Mma  eanse,  la  tha  diaecat  of  Tnani. 

f  WHh  all  tbe  a»l>gMdi  wUdh  Bay  snTOand  Ike  peneasJInfts  *f  a  hibaoKntary  Com. 
ntKce.  tt  is  not  foand  pnstlcaUa  la  Mm*  It  aealaa  kapsriba  mt  taaacaran  nidccca.  Hie 
Ver.  Doa^nU  Mmfkr,  a  lanaa  OatboKa  ihsijiiMii,  axaadaad  b<«N«  Uia  Committea  oa 
IfA'rft*'^  of  last  sessioD,  was  askad,  "Have  yoa  any  idsa  of  th>  Damberof  tcbools  whldi 
Lotd  Bandm  has  saiqNiitad  at  hi>  own  Bipsnsa  in  that  pariah  7"  His  aniwar  waa,  "  Only 
ma  that  I  am  aWart  of."  This  answer  the  l«r.  gsntlsman  explained  aa  sppUcabl*  oolj  to 
hta  own  paiidi ;  and  added  (qnta.  etl8),  Ibtf  the  aobk  Lord  "  ssriatad  Ua  Ocst  mnnid- 
csDtly,  anl  conliibnlsd  la  the  acectlon  of  aD  the  scbooli  on  hii  property.' 

Sodi  lotiaionj  might  Mem  to  ialimate  that  then  wu  Inadequate  provlrion  tar  edncatioil 
In  the  parish  to  which  the  wimns  rdened,  and  in  which  the  town  of  Baodan  is  ^(uale.  It 
may  not  be  amlsi  to  corrMt  tbia  ernir.  The  town  or  Buidon,  divided  by  tbe  rinr,  bel(Higa 
to  two  parishes  in  the  Cborch  of  England,  althongh  but  one  aceonling  to  the  amngementa 
of  tha  Chnrch  of  Borne.  Tha  south  part  of  Bandon  is  in  the  paiiifa  of  BaDymoden  ;  the 
north  in  that  of  Sllbragan.  Tbe  SaA  of  Bandca  nodes  hi  the  sooth;  aid  Ills  son,  the 
Hoo.  C.  B-  Beraaid,  is  reddent  Beetor  of  KQbrogan.  Then  are  In  the  town  of  Bsndoo, 
pamfa  of  BaUymadaii,  three  schools  —  kilknt,  male,  and  female  —  enpporlcd  pdnopalli'  by 
the  Dnke  of  Devon^ln  and  Lord  Bandon,  to  wUcb  the  Istttt  Boblman  enbaoibes  £1D0 
per  annum.  In  the  eoonliy  pan  of  ttie  parish  there  an  two  athnis  —  oae  rappoited  allo- 
gctba  by  Lady  Bandni,  and  one  by  the  Irish  Cfaorch  Uinloiu.  Id  die  north,  Eilbrogan, 
thoe  an  in  the  town  an  inbut,  a  female,  sod  ■  male,  now  a  Uodel  8c1ux>l,  lo  which  tha 
Keilar,  Hr.  Bernard,  eubacribcs  £80  per  annum,  and  to  one  of  which  the  Duke  of  Devon- 
ahin  ^10  sabscribes,  aa  he  does  to  a  acfaool  in  the  neigfabomhoed  also.  And  than  Is  a 
Ba^ed9cfaaol,snppoiledtiylhaHon.Hn.C.B.Bviiatd,tfdedbysoBSBDbstTiptlona.  These 
two  cMMtitste  tbe  «m  pi»M  rifond  to  by  lb*  Bar.  Mr.  Mnipby,  and  thegr  oontabi  tm 
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^  JmlifMt  Dream, 
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flaetnatiMU  and  triab  of  tdtene  j^an, 
tiu)  papill  bkvs  grown  from  twenty,  to 
one  hundred  tbooiand,  wnong  whom 
are  induiled  twentj  thouund  ^ildren 
wlioee  parents  are  uiemben  of  the 
Church  of  Rome. 

The  patroni  of  these  achools  are 
villing  to  acqaire  a  dtle  to  the  aid  of 
Govemueot,  dt  making  the  provisioni 
on  which  (accordbg  to  the  tenor  of 
Mr,  Stanlsy't  letter,  and  the  resolu- 
tions of  a  Farlianientary  Committee  in 
1828)  ■'  all  GovemmeDt  aid  waa  to  be 
inade  aliictly  dependant."  The  Na- 
tional Commianonen  pronouooe  this 
title  inralid,  and  employ  the  fundi  con- 
fided to  them  for  the  benefit  of  parties, 
whose  applications,  if  they  respected 
the  letter  of  their  engagementi  to  the 
State,  they  shoald  have  peremptorily 
rejected.  More  than  the  letter  of  their 
engsgements  has  thus  been  xiolated. 
In  what  they  have  left  undone,  as  well 
lu  in  what  they  have   been  darifig 


enoagh  to  do,  th«r  oonrae  has  bees 
the  very  oppoaila  of  that  which  the 
State  appears  to  hare  had  in  contem- 
plation. The  design  of  the  Slate  was, 
manifestly,  not  to  support  a  system  <^ 
educstlon,  but  to  give  completenesih 
efficacjr,  and  nfety  to  a  sj^tem  to- 
lantanly  supported  by  the  country. 
Where  local  contributions  made  pro- 
viiion  for  sslaries  of  teachers  and  perma- 
nence of  schools,  the  Stale  would  k|tb 
inspection  and  enconragement.  The 
Cammiuioners  "  have  changed  all 
this;"  and,  hating  lavislwd  on  objecta 
with  which  they  were  forbidden  to 
charge  themtelTes,  the  fiinds  confided 
to  them  for  the  pnipose*  in  which  iheir 
concern  pronerljr  lay,  tbay  have  suc- 
ceeded in  calling  into  action,  at  the  coat 
of  the  State,  a  Terj  formidable  power, 
Knd  have  disabled  tbemaelTes  tor  the 
execution  of  the  only  duty  asngned  to 
them — that  of  rendering  the  activilj 
of  this  force  safe  and  taSdary. 


MTIQDI    OXBAH. 


Ox  the  Una  lammer  hills,  under  a  vine, 

Ijeave  na  to  dream  of  the  forms  that  around  them 
Piped  lea^  melodies,  pressed  the  red  wine, 

And  garlanded  lutes  for  the  Satyrs  to  sound  (hen. 


Up  ftttm  the  gloom  of  the  forested  Talleyi 

Whwe  the  first  planet  is  fflimmering  paler, 

Learing  the  nymph-group  to  ounce  and  to  dally. 
One  dirotigh  the  flowers  comes  wandering  gaily. 


White-bearded,  roay-eyed,  hooTd  at  the  limbt 
Under  one  hiury-aim  clutchins;  a  cvmbal ; 

While  on  his  slender  horns,  pointed  and  prim, 
fie  setlJes  the  iTy-wreaUi  airily  nimble. 


Now  to  a  plat  of  acanthus  he's  come. 

And,  stretching  at  length,  on  the  low  gloaming  ff 
While,  like  the  blue  beat>nust  that  films  on  the  plum, 

A  drowsy  web  over  his  glossy  eye  faaxea. 
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Bf  ft  clew  forert  well,  dim  in  the  droop 

Of  pendnloos  snminer  fruit,  crimioD  and  Telloir 

Pietaii;^  llie  deep  mosi,  repose  the  iiTinph-groap, 
•Hid  ilipa  of  the  ]ealj  lighta  waTenng  mellow. 


Orer  their  slender  wusta,  dnped  id  fiirred  Aia, 
FruitBge-atftined  boiomi  are  bahnily  heaTUig ; 

Wluls  o'er  the  poo),  amid  flowen  peeping  in, 

Ibeir  wild  glowing  ringlets  are  nUing  and  veaiinj* 


Now  nroonins  along  through  the  itar.lighted  boughs. 
The  irind  lifta  Uia  leavo  into  whiapera,  and  panel 

Ac,  Upt  in  low  lininben,  their  small  sdowv  brows 
Jm  nlkil7  touched  bf  the  king,  sleixkr  grassea. 


Bat  hajl  I  as  the  tempest  swoons  np  from  the  sea. 
Start  thej  awake  bpr  that  sweet  well  of  qniet; 

Their  being  is  boand  with  each  dark  groaning  tree. 
And  each  wuJs  in  the  wind  as  she  shelters  anigh  it. 


Their  sweet  ejea  are  raised  as  the  great  shadows  move 

Throogfa  the  awed  depth  of  heaTcn  in  a  radiant  trancei 

Where  the lion-brow'd  monarch,  majestical  Jove, 

Takes  the  breadth  of  the  world  in  hii  soTereign  glance. 


Bedlj  the  forked  fire  splits  on  each  bongfa — 
Gusts  the  great  rain  in  a  tempered  toUot  t 

111  put,  and  &s  Kmnd  of  their  toog  risu  now 

'Mid  the  plash  from  the  drippings  of  niTttle  and  boU;. 


Bnt  u  the  ran  dawn  o'er  the  ivj-trsiled  monnd 
Comes  glimmering  goldenlj  into  their  trasses. 

They  scatter  the  olive  leaves  orer  the  gronnd ; 

While  one  with  a  garland  the  gnen  altar  dreaseb 


Sweetly  tbdr  low-dittied  muMC  is  heard, 

Aa  throngh  themj'd  haip-strings  their  white  fingen  qiUTtr; 
Clear  as  the  race  of  the  passion.tongued  bird. 

That  sings  on  a  tree  on  some  moon-lighted  rirer. 


And  now  in  the  green  of  the  oek's  glooming  earea 
Spread  ther  (he  food  for  the  feast  of  the  mom ; 

Wine-rase  and  bonej-cup  lie  in  the  leaves, 

As  Satjrrs  come  dancing  with  frniU  on  each  horn. 


While  roond  him  his  brothers,  half-jocund,  lial£&nnung» 
With  dim,  snltry  glanoet  steal  nig^ier  and  nigher. 

As  they  chune  their  loud  chut  through  the  deptbt  of  the  dtwnuig. 
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O  'lit  rmet  to  be  s  goA, 
.    Dancing  (u  the  dftifitf  lod  i     . 

Sleeping  bj  tbe  twuted  noea, 
Singine  irhere  th«  large  moon  ihinea. 
Earth  u  heaven  to  tbe  tpiriti 


Who. 


□  tfy  %U  nxf  ment* : 


Fanes  day  in  joyous  moring — 
FaiMt  night  in  uait  and  loving  I 

Follow  us follow  UB 

Where  the  fruited  iroodi  are  bending— 
Wbsre  the  sunny  stream  is  tending  ; 
Where  tbe  life-sonnds,  faint  retreating, 
Let  ui  hear  our  bosoms  beating — 
Folloir  us — follow  aa. 


In  a  forelt  far  away, 

Peepi  a  foaotain,  ^aahiog  aprwr: 

Then,  amid  the  trailer*  loo^g. 

Fig,  and  goord,  and  grape  are  drooj^iig  i 

There  the  honey-tUw*  are  ahed^ng— 

There  the  violel-beds  are  spreading — 

Follow  M— folfow  M_ 
There  are  flowen  to  weave  ;our  t*eeMa-r< 
Flowen  to  aniwer  |ove'a  iwee(  gnettai  i 
Staia  tbe  scente4  sky  enchanting. 
Fulling  to  our  botoms'  panting-i- 

Follow  us— follow  oa. 


Broad  spread*  the  plun  te  tlte  mouiitaiBs  tkat  mrgib 
Base^  OB  the  pasture*,  and  s|Hred  in  tbs  bodw— f 

Billows  that  hang  on  the  world's  weary  verge. 

And  heave  ^ei^  white  orcett  ia  the  cImt,  level  gUw. 


Speckled  with  villages,  yellow'd  with  corn. 
Spaces  tbe  lonland  with  rivers  that  run 

Eastward,  and  flash  in  the  fires  of  tbe  morn. 

Like  pathways  of  gods  leading  up  to  the  Bun. 


Summer  is  fled,  and  tbe  last  golden  days 

Of  Antamn  look  silently  Dack  o'er  the  plaip. 

And,  brooding  with  hazy  and  lingering  rays, 

Perfuine  the  deep  giape  and  die  ary,  ruddy  graia. 


And  now,  o'er  the  shores  of  the  forest  that  lie 
Lapped  in  the  mist  of  tbe  mouldering  leaves, 

QUttare  Uie  slender  crook'd  moon  in  die  Aj, 

Like  a  siokle  of  light  o'et  the  diia  harvest  dieavei  I' 
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Ha^  fnuB  llw  k^-buildad  lumlel,  tkii  eren', 
Siifta  tka  iweat  mltar-imok«  over  tha  tilUga  j 

Here  tba  nraet  •lUr.«oiig«i  rinog  to  betTOB, 

Bbw  in  their  tniHiB  Uw  pxjvt  of  tbs  Ttlbga. 


Wlieat,  rose,  uid  Apide^bloMii  aeatter  the  Kronnd, 
A*  gifti  to  the  god)  in  the  mamd  of  £(iaglit  t 

WUle  hiutMndmen,  doak  with  the  ■dd,  koed  around. 
And  pny  fiw  the  waH,  ufiiBg  rains  of  the  HMilb. 


Lo  t  as  the  fruit  in  the  sacrifice-Are 
Ii  hiwing  in  enunpled  and  amoi 
Wrtit  teknm-tiaied  paeea  tha  white  priatt 


ipled  and  amouldering  aahaa, 

iriatt  draw*  nighar, 
pans  the  pore  wins  <«  the  wavering  flashes. 


lite  folk  who  have  orded  thq  sbrioo  veer  awaj, 
Aa  tbdr  orisons  soar  the  pale  beaven  afar. 

And  east  Umid  ktoks  in  tlie  l^se  of  the  daj 

To  the  gad>peopled  distance  of  silence  and  star. 


Still  bj  the  banu,  where  the  vellow  goats  lie, 

Tlie  children  an  sCretcbed  on  the  graiD-loosened  sheave 

And  in  tbe  rude  sUeet,  as  their  fathers  pass  by, 

Stand  feeding  Uta  uuld  boll  with  baodfuls  of  leaves. 


And  thej  goess  hj  the  aUrs  abooMng  ever  the  a 

Of  the  fwiun  who  shall  bring  atoh  a  ooUage  and  iheep. 


Now,  o'er  the  low  vallef  wide,  ailetiM  and  dark 

Fall  akiwl^  i  scarce  heaid  are  the  leaf-hidden  nUs  ; 

And  tbe  vague  night-winds  rise  with  tbe  start'  mistjr  spark. 
And  moiirnfuJIj  sing  in  itta  eara  of  tbe  hills. 


Tbe  bleak  haaeli  nisti«  the  Soda  dimly  bleat. 

The  iliephenls  arc  gone  1411  tbe  streak  ef  ibe  mom 

And  the  blue  rnsby  river,  e'erfaaxd  with  the  heat. 
Flows  low  toward  the  qMwn  In  a  itiUneii  forlorn. 


Of  the  stiU-lifcfated  west,  that  will  dariun  fuU  soon ; 
few  the  crone  ciJla  A»  faerbs  \ty  tbe  rivar'i  dead  marge. 
Where  the  white  p^ttar  leoaa  Uke  a  ghest  in  tlie  mooi 


An4  weariljr  plodding  alopg  the  diirk  road 

The  brown  woodman  comei — see  his  worn  hatchet  shines  1 
While  the  daak  aif  uwind,  as  he  heaves  down  his  load. 

Is  heavy  with  sceut  of  the  fresh-cloven  pines. 
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Wbijt  his  (ar-falL>i  vcks  wd  woader-cved  duM 


Soco  t^  cL'T*  u^  b:^  e/  tbe  feax  ac  laid  br, 

AoJ  •aiaa  U«  roJ«  tWe  is  iIk  cnBuniiiE  htat. 

As  bit  ci-\.d  gkia  =p  It  bis  lahoor-diBi  ere. 

And  puis  with  bli  UKcid  band,  tfrelcbed  at  Ui  ieeL 


And  KU  in  tlw  lick  miM  tk  lowwvMrmMB, 
Ami  decTi  meuon  £bl,  ftad  deep  braMbei  fina  tbe  grannd— 
HjukI  iIiij  iiin.111  iliiiii^hi  {.hImiiIiIiIiwIbiimUiiiii 


Spirit  of  tlie  balf-doaed  ejta, 

Fadii'  to  a  drowir  tanc^ 

Cone  to  me  ere  midnigbt  wuea — 

Come  with  >11  thj  dnou  j  truu. 

Scattering  o'er  mo  pc^ipj  rain*; 

Dropping  me,  "mid  wearj  ajghs, 

I^ep  into  a  Icatbcr'd  fwooo. 
Leare  thj  odonos  bed  u  boor — 
Leare  thf  eboo-ctiTtwii'd  bo»er-~ 

L«aT«  thj  eaven  to  ibe  maoa. 
LowIt  bmma  the  riiiten'd  beartb^ 
Sktwljr  mores  the  qmet  earlL 
Now  that  wood*  and  *Uea  an  duib 
la  ihf  diEEj  midDieht  kiaUf 
Come  to  me,  iweet  Fbantnn,  eome. 


Hidden  in  a  fold  awaj 

Of  thy  garment,  bear  the 
Full  of  Letbe'i  imsnnn'd  streai 
Bring  the  flowen  that  ]i*e  in 
Bring  the  Bo^*  wbo  often  HeuM 
On  the  earth  with  me  to  stcay , 

When  the  wear^  planela  bun. 
In  a  cloud  of  diiAiitg  lignt, 
Throurii  the  faoUowlife  of  ni^t, 

Mimidin^  tbe  scene  of  day : 
Te  are  oomiag  nigberi  nigber, 
Willi  mj  song  Z  seem  to  tire ; 
I  can  hear  tb^  {anion's  bymn 
Round  my  faint  ear's  closing  rim— 
Yo  are  coming,  phantoms  dim  I 


*  HorptMOii  i^nsealed  bj  tht  anciMHa  is  a  Bggr. 
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THB  GOLUCTKD  WOKU  OF  II 

I  Lamb  had  no  liking  for 
en.  He  does  not  txj  tbej  are 
not  to  be  liked,  but  only  that  he  had 
no  likiag  for  them.  The  reasoa  of 
tlui  ii  pren  id  bis  euAf  on  "  Imper- 
fect Sympsthiea,"  It  is  the  antithesis 
<tf  di^ontiona.  Bat  stronz  in  justice 
and  quaint  in  eccentridtjr,  he  presents 
adlj  the  facte  of  antagoniam,  showing 
tb^bj  that  he  means  onlj  to  explain, 
uid  not  to  jnstifj  the  t^tpoaition  of 
dancter  wluch  ho  deacnbes  with  so 
mncb  quaint  hamoor.  Extremes  dif- 
fer.   So  do  Charles  I^mb  and  North 


"  I  baTG  been  tiying  sU  m;  life  to  like 
Seotduneo,  and  aai  obll);ed  to  dedit  troja 
tilt  Bxparimant  in  despair.  They  cannot 
liki  nw — and,  in  tnith,  I  nevsr  ki»w  one  of 
thit  nation  irbo  iltemiKcd  to  do  it.  There 
ia  swDttbing  man  plitn  and  faigeDDoni  in 
tlwir  mode  of  proceeding.  We  know  ana 
saother  at  first  dghL  TluTe  is  an  order  of 
impeHect  inteHects  (under  which  mine  most 
be  ooaleot  to  rsnk)  which  in  Its  conatitolioa 
it  (ssmtisllj  (nti-Caledoaian.  Tbe  owners 
ef  the  sort  of  bcnlties  lalladeto,  hsTe  minds 
lather  snggtatlTS  tluD  comprebensiTe.  They 


irpre- 


o  in  titdr  idaas,  or  in  their 
ezpreaang  than.  Thdr  Inlelleetnal  ward, 
rebe  (to  conftei  fsi^j)  has  [aw  whole  piena 
fa  it.  They  are  content  with  fragnients  end 
scattered  pieces  of  truth.  She  presents  no 
U\  bait  to  tliem  —  s  feature  or  slde-fsce  st 
■urt.  HiniB  snd  glimpBea,  genns  sod 
cradc  amjt  at  a  system,  Is  the  ntmoet  they 
pretend  to.  They  best  np  a  Lttle  game 
peradrentait,  and  leave  it  to  Imottier  heads, 
more  rolMist  consthntioos,  to  mn  It  down. 
The  liglit  tlist  lights  them  is  not  steady  and 
polar,  but  mntabls  and  ahifUng )  waring  and 
agsin  waning.  Thdr  eouversatlrai  is  ao- 
cordin^y.  Tbey  wlU  thiow  cot  s  landom 
word  in  or  oat  <^  season,  and  b«  coalent  to 
let  it  pass  for  what  it  is  worth.  Tbey  csn- 
not  speak  always  as  if  tbey  were  upon  their 
oath,  but  must  be  nnderalood,  speaking  or 
writhig,  witb  some  abatenKsiL  They  sel- 
dom wait  to  mature  a  prDposition,  but  e'en 
bring  it  to  market  in  the  gnen  ear.  Tliey 
ddight  to  Impart  their  defoctiT*  discOTeries 
a  StKf  arise,  without  wldllng  for  tbdr  fnll 
dsT<l<vaieat.    Tbey  srs  no  systenutiiecs, 


D  ITZWIIT,  UQ.* 

■nd  would  b«  e'an  more  by  attempting  It. 
Their  minds,  as  I  uid  beforo,  are  anggtetira 
merely.  The  brain  of  a  true  Caledonian  (if 
I  sm  not  mistaiien)  it  conalituted  upon  quite 
a  diSerent  plan.  Uie  Minerva  it  born  In 
panoply.  Yun  are  never  sdmilled  to  tee  bia 
ideiis  hi  their  growth,  if^  Indeed,  tbey  do 
grow,  and  an  not  lathsr  put  logeChex  upon 
principle*  of  clockwork.  Ton  never  catch 
hie  mind  in  an  undress.  Ho  never  hints  or 
tuggeate  anything,  but  unlades  hit  ttock  of 
idess  In  perfect  order  snd  completenut.  Ha 
brings  hui  total  wealth  into  company,  and 
gravely  unpacks  It.  He  never  tloops  (a 
catch  a  glittering  something  in  your  pre- 
sence to  Bhare  it  with  you,  before  he  knows 
whether  It  be  true  touch  or  not.  Ton  can- 
not cry  An/ret  to  anything  that  he  finds. 
Be  dues  not  find,  but  brings.  Tod  never 
witness  his  first  appiebenalon  of  a  thing. 
Bis  nnderstanding  is  always  at  Its  meridian. 
Ton  never  aee  the  first  dawn,  the  esrly 
streaks.  He  has  no  faltsrings  of  telf-tns- 
gndon,  tnrmisei,  guesses,  miagivingt,  half 
Intuitiont,  teml-conacioutness,  partial  Illu- 
minations, dim  instincts',  embryo  eoncep- 
UoDs  have  no  place  In  his  brain  or  vocabo- 
Isiy.  The  twilight  of  dutnety  never  dawns 
upon  him.  It  he  orthodox?  —  he  has  no 
doubts;  Is  he  an  infidel?  —  he  has  nona 
either.  Between  the  affirmativB  and  tha 
negative  there  is  no  border-lsnd  with  bhn. 
Tou  cannot  hover  with  him  npcm  the  con- 
fines of  tmlb,  or  wsnder  in  the  maze  of  a 
probable  sigoment.  Be  always  keeps  tha 
path.  Ton  cannot  make  excutrioni  with 
him,  for  be  sett  yon  right.  His  taste  nev« 
fiuctoatee  ;  hit  morality  never  abatea.  Ha 
cannot  compromlte,  or  understand  middle 
actions.  There  can  be  but  a  right  and  ■ 
wrong.  His  oonvertatlon  ia  as  a  book ;  bis 
sffirmatlons  have  the  sanctity  of  an  oath. 
Ton  mntt  apeak  upon  the  square  with  bim ; 
he  stops  a  metiqAor  like  a  suspected  penna 
in  an  enemy's  countiy.  '  A  heslthy  book  V 
said  one  of  his  countrymen  to  me,  who  bed 
venturad  to  give  that  appellatlDn  to  John 
Bnnde,  '  Did  I  catch  rigbtlj  what  yon 
tud  7  I  have  heard  of  s  man  in  health,  and 
of  a  besltbj  state  of  body,  but  I  do  not  tee 
bow  thst  epitbet  can  be  properly  applied  to 
a  book.'  Above  sll,  you  must  bewsro  of 
indirect  eipresslopt  before  a  Caledonian. 
Clap  sn  ezlinguieber  upon  yoar  irony,  if  yon 
are  unhappily  bleat  with  a  vein  of  it.  Bs< 
member  you  an  upon  your  oath." 
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It  is  true  there  u  commonly  little 
Bjriiipalliv  between  that  cast  of  mind 
culled  "mnttLr-of-fact "  and  tho  dis- 
posiiinn  to  revel  in  odd  and  exijuisite 
conceits.  Yet  people  who  most  diflcr 
in  character  am  tuinetimcS  the  best,  «i 


Liimb  wis  Ttry  difTerent  from  Dr. 
Iteid,  yet  ft  >s  eaty  td  «ee,  amid  the 
buiuour  of  hii  dc9cri|itioh,  the  deptH 
OfliisdisL'crrimeiili  and  "deucu  pavie" 
pin)-,  arier  all,  be  well  MliaGed  nilh 
pio  candour  of  bis  phrenogrupliidt, 
ihoii^lh  lie  be  llie  only  mnn  on  eHrih 
vboso  intensB  [|iiaintni'as  would  have 
tfaougbt  of  applying  Uilton'i  lioei — 


to  the  iooiy  lips  which,  in  a  youtig 
fcwccp's m i It litulness, reveal  "the white 
wonder"  of  hi<  dazzling  leeth. 

Little  as  thU  quvnt  and  "  qnlet 
clerk"  liked  Scolchmcn,  and  mucn  as> 
in  ail  probabiruj-,  ho  dialiked  tat:Ut- 
phyiict,  we  are  greatly  mistuken  if  h6 
baa  not  gone  fub  lo  eiplain  tlia  chil. 
^cter,  >T>d  (bow  Ibe  ralue  of  Scotch 
metal  ■hysiw. 

There  it  libout  Seot4:Iiiiipn  i  vMt  of 
fbgjed  and  Mnbbom  tnithfuIneM  too 
ftiileh  itnpK'isciI  nilh  the  Jniportiitice 
<>f  realiiicl  to  be  caught  bv  tile  atthit- 
tioii   of  afwtrftttiona.      They  have,  iii 

I  heir  national  tvmp^raniL-nti  n  banly 
iOiiielinc«s  and  iturdy  vigour  of  intel- 
k'Ct  which  rarely  Eubstitolea  ornament 
for  uee,  or  gnice  for  nien^ih,  tllotigh 
H  often  iinttes  thetn  nil.  Practical  and 
eb?<ei-vAltl,  pntiunl  MA  diitcTimiflfJtTn;r; 
this  ca»t  of  miltd  l«  cminentlv  asefitl  iii 
(jciencef;  where  the  coniplcjtily  ofpKe- 
(loii]{!na  mitlti-i  it  a  malU-r  of  dilSeulty 
tbasccrlain  fiict?,  and  where,  beciiuse 
of  the  irksouuncu  of  laboriont  ob^T- 
^atipni  thvre  i>  a  tiiinptation  and  » 
tendency  lo  theorise  prematurely, 
Bi'lences  of  enlarged  observation  and 
disremmetlt  arej  with  men  of  such 
mould,  of  steady,  though  not  of  rapid 
iulvanetment  j  exposed  to  none  of 
thora  recoils  a^inst  premnlnre  gene- 
fnli?fltiohB,_  whiuh  not  ohly  lose  thg 
^oilnd  which  ihey  seem  to  have  cain- 
eil,  but,  by  exciling  prejuihcc,  delay 
{lie  i^ffurts  to  regain  anil  extend  it. 
UentMt  science  hui  peculiar  inipedi. 
menta,  from  the  chHnicter  of  its  pli 
mens;  it  is  as  important  as  i*'"^" 
to  asc^tain  ibcm. 
It  ii  certainly  most  Creditable  to  I 


is  difficuh 


Northern  neigbbonrs,  that  tbeyi  long 
since,  have  raised  a  noble  school  of 
"  Scotch  Philosophy."  Let  us  honour 
the  men  whom  wo  have  not  equalled. 
They  have  made  the  most  of  th^r  in- 
tellects, as  trill  a4  of  iheir  soil.  VViih 
this  diifercncit,  however:  That  whil« 
the  prbduct«  of  the  liiltbr  in  tli^tr  haiiilJ 
hHvo  been  often  and  tfuly  urged  at  an 
evidence  of  what  \i  lo  be  cfiected  bf 
enef|;y,  «kill,  and  the  sustained  desirs 
for  ailvifhoeinctit  nnder  circumntani-efl 
of  some  relative  natural  difficulties,  the 
same  imliapennabje  stents  of  enlarged 
production  bAve  been  also  applied  t» 
tnontal  culture  and  iinprovemenl,  under 
BO  such  compariitiTo  d1»idTaiilH<;es. 
In  their  cultivation  of  both  soils  tbef 
have  set  ns  an  example,  of  whi^  our 
best   acknowledgment  would    bo   out 

What  is  termed  "Scotch  Pliilas6> 
phy,"  or  "  the  Scotch  Suhool  of  M'-ta. 
physics,"  by  the  continental  writer^ 
tf,  perliaps,  property  eonlined  to  tha 
writings  of  Dr.  Rttd,  and  iheir  results. 
The  tast  of  bis  taiind  and  of  his  school 
can  be  beat  shown  by  stating  sdtM  of 
the  objections  urged  against  Ihem  b^ 
lei's  pntierit,  and  tlierefore  by  li-ss  sober 
wHtera.  It  is  a  matter  of  great  itn. 
portiinpo,  that  the  editorship  of  tti'idVj 
Is  well  as  of  Sieivart-'s.  wurkx,  fl.oulJ 
have  been  entrusted  to  the  abilities  anil 
cure  nf  Sir  Willjam  Ilauillton — a  imia 
of  the  taoit  enlarged  erudiiion  and  sin- 
gular  precision  of  mind — who  has  been 
as  just,  as  determined  in  the  defence  of 
Bts  cduntryiiian.  H«  has  truly  slated, 
and  ch-ariy  refuted,  tlie  four  fullowlhf 
oMcclioris  against  tin  philoiopbT  of 
Df,  Beid  :— 

j.  Xhilt  he  ffteiil)  tins  assiinied  grii. 
tuilously,  in  all  bis  n'osoningy,  thut 
theory  concerning  tbo  buuiaD  soul 
which  the  scheme  of  matciialisui  calla 

2.  That  hiK  views  tend  to  damp  iha 
ardour  of  pliilosopbical  curiosity,  by 
Stating  as  ultimate  facts  pbenoiiiena 
which  may  be  resolved  intb  principles 
more  simple  and  frerieral. 

S.  That  br  ttn  unnewswry  itiultlpll- 
cation  of  original  or  insilnCtive  prin. 
ciiileJi,  he  ^las  brou'gbt  (he  science  of 
piind  into  a  staUi  more  perplexed  and 
unsatisfjiclory  than  that  in  which  it  was 
left  by  Locke  anil  his  si 


learned  to  ibe  voice  of  th;:  iiii(l(itude, 
is  uiUavourabk  to  a  ^irlt  of  mw  Iq^ 
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t^varr,  and  trnds  ajdi^onal  italnlitjr  td 
porMilar^rrora. 

SVe  do  not  mentinn  these  objection* 
fijr  the  purpose  of  showing  their  enlire 
onsounflnws  but  Bitilply  because  ihey- 
•re  pood  eridenccs  of  the  ^cnenl  (.-ha- 
raeter  of  Dr.  Reiil'J  philoBophf.  TheJ' 
•bow  its  cautionary  and  prHclltal  len- 
Aeaet%  and  hence  establish  one  ele- 
nent  at  Jcast  of  lu  tsIuc.  Too  sober 
to  be  apttoulallvG,  it  shoirs  the  deep 
and  eolemn  thinker,  who  fearj  to  peril 
the  progress  of  truth  hy  the  hntard  of 
bnlliRDt  and  atlractiVei  though  tin- 
Nond  gencRklisation,  "coiitrniiling  [ha 
■rodeiif  and  mutton  resitlting  front 
habits  of  profound  thoilfiht  nith  that 
tbeoreticnl  Inlrepidity  which  a  blind. 
aew  to  insn^mble  difflcolticB  has  k 
fcodencj  ta  in^ire:" — 

"In  eKSraiaiog  tbeni  prioviplcs"  (ieUI- 
l«tiul  and  active),  t*y»  Dr.  Uwls  ibla 
nliiar,  "he  hjid  chieHv- in  view  ■  vindiiatioa 
of  tboae  funJaniciital  Uin  of  btticr  nhlcb 

Ti  tbt  groiinil-Hork  irfjiumari  knowlnlgi^ 


1  their  amhwity 


mod^m  >rstcn)9  of  Keptidsni,  Itai , 
hi-  (o  bta  wxca^n  llic  agnrible  Ivk  of 
a^^l.>ilt|;  the  pliHaMiphy  of  the  mind  to  Hi 

"  Hit  l^adloR  design  ma  evlilentlr  ts 
OTcrihruw  (he  Diodcrn  intcni  of  KCfHiiinn ; 
fud,  at  twy  naavfliiTeHtrpof  bis  pivgr««», 
nLW  ind  nnexpeclcil  light*  break  in  On  hii 
tanAjsotaUX  principlca." 

Our  eaf-ly  iin(ires«!ona  of  the  viilue 
and  character  of  Dr.  Reid^  works 
«ere  jast  ihone  stated  by  S\i  Wiiliiini 
Hamihon;  suhaetjnent  vriirtHTirlstudjj 
hare  confimird  Ibetii.  Somfi  mriillioii 
tf  jndgmeni  with  reipoet  to  them 
teems  lo  have  Existed  In  this  country. 
V^e  cinnot  bill  regard  it  lia  n  fortunntd 
orcnmstance,  or,  wis  fhoutd  raltiei' 
k\r,  a  mo^t  wiie  selection,  thnl  their 
latest  eilitor  it  a  man  who,  having  an 
etaliKjfaed  n-p'itation,  is  likely  to  in^ 
flnence  opinion  b;  weight  of  Authori- 
ty ;  Oioii*h  it^  is  tnu'.-h  more  to  be 
dWrt-d,  He  ihtnlrf  deternitne  wavcfini 
judgments  tlirdu^  the  power  of  hu 
arguments. 

"  Vijorotii  eBhrtS  of  the  eonserva. 
tive  po'wer  of  philowpliy  to  expt'l  the 
mort.-tl  Jiolson  of  accplifisra."  Thus 
Ipeats  Sir  Jamea  Itlarkiiitosh  of  Rcid; 
with  wlioiii,  in  this  cnlo^.  he  aiso- 
riates  Kant.  ,  The  criticism  is  justj 
the  (jt*at — Tor  it  is  great  —  pnrisS 
which  it  convey-!',  is  wcH deserved ,  All 
honoor  bfc  from  lovers  of  truth  td  thd 
few  Mm  IhIt*  MtftUd  it  M  tUtat  fakndJe 


Jn  contrast  witH  the  rterlinj  worlt  of 
the  Scotch  phtloJophy,  let  us  addiicA 
two  thort  pamnges  from  one  who  pro- 
fesses lo  be  dissatisfied  wtih  the  "Siige 
and  timid  doctrinet  of  Edinburgh," 
and  who  would  have  na  to  accept  liii 
own  in  their  itend.  The  extracid  ari 
iiiarle  from  Henry's  translation  of 
Cousain,  because  it  Is  a  work  of  fnocli 
drculutlofi  id  this  country.  The  an- 
fbor,  not  ihe  translatori  is  reapouiibUi 
for  the  statements : — 

"If  every  fuel  of  conKiouaness  containi 
■11  the  hiinian  taculties,  Miisibililr,  free  ac4 
livliv,  and  reasnn,  tlie  me,  Ihe  nut  me,  and 
ihi-ir  abwhile  iaendti- ;  and  If  evMT  fwt  of 
coiiwlousnfn  be  equal  (o  Kiwlf,  It  fc'IloK^ 
thill  eyfty  matt  nho  has  the  runscloD'neM  of 
himself  ponemes,  end  cannot  but  pm-ns,  all 
the  Ideal  that  ais  ncceHiarily  contiinnl  in 
coiuclouHien.  Thus  every  man,  <f  ba 
knows  hiinwl(  know*  all  the  rc^t,  natnra 
anil  God  at  tlio  aiins  Mn"  Vl'h  himaelf. 
trecy  man  bclieTca  li|  liii  own  e^Ulcncej 
every  ni«p,  tiieiyfure,  belieru  in  the  tni^. 
Una  of  ti;«  world  and  of  Gnd.  Every  n.en 
{hinlis  ;  pverv  man,  Ihefef.n-,  thintii  G<nd,  If 
we  raivv  40  eiprcjs  il  [Itie  iiiiol"Ky,  at  l(a^^i, 
«u  well  tlioiii-hl  o^J;  Kv-ery  humati  pro- 
posillori  roHecilng  the  rnnsiiousnei',  Wttrli 
the  [ilea  of  nnlty  and  of  being  thst  U  easoiV' 
tl.il  lo  «in*rioiuineM ;  ever*  tinman  propoil- 
Hon,  tbereturr,  amtulni  (iod.  Ever;  mnil 
Tiba  *peak^  rpaaka  of  God,  and  every  won) 
it  an  act  of  fiith  and  a  hytim-  Atheiam  la 
a  harreD  (iimiijla,ji  qegalioii  wiljiout  reality, 
an  abntractioD  of  the  mind  whicJi  cannot 
assert  iUelf  without  Mlf-ilciltui'tiun ;  for 
every  asseriinn,  even  thou/th  neeallvr,  ti  i 
judcineiit  which  contnina  Iho  tiira^  of  bdn^, 
and,  conseqnenlly,  God  la  b!s  talotti.* 

"Kea-oa  Ihcn  ii  literally  ■  rei-elnllon,  a 
nifees'aty  and  bniroraal  ren-lation,  which  i* 
wanting  to  no  man,  and  wiilch  enlighlenJ 
fvrry  inanon  his  comi 


world  — 
I   in 


Ulan 

tune  naaulim.  Keaaiin  Is  the  neceHaiy  mc 
diator  between  God  and  man,  Ihe  Xi^n  of 
Fylliagoia*  and  I'lato — ^the  Word  made 
Oesli,  which  nvrr^  a>  Ihe  tnt'rpreler  of  Cod 
and  the  tuacher  of  man,  divine  end  human, 

tolntc  )3ipd  in  hi<  niniistic  individual Ily  [ir^ 
(hoiild  iiBve  siipjiosed  thai  any  ilHorf  which 
even  gn^^ted  iiuch  an  idea,  and  made  till* 
aaotlon  necessary,  carried  evidence  enongll 
of  its  enoT  and  dan^ivr],  but  liia  intaifesla'- 
tion  in  apitit  lod  in  truth  i  it  i«  not  |1iq 
Beini;  of  being*,  hut  it  I*  the  revealed  God 
ot  the  human  race-  i*  (Jod  Is  never  want- 
in;:  to  Uie  human  race,  and  never  ahind^ni 
[t,  so  the  human  rai-e  believes  iri  God  wlllj 
•»a  irreiiatible  and  unalUTjt^Ie  fsith,  and  IhU 
atll^  iriUih  li  tia  mrn  Uglieac  mlty." 
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Thaa  an  Atheist,  while  asing  argn- 
tnetiti  agUDit  the  existence  of  God,  ii 
Teally  not  only  proving  the  f&ct  which 
he  determimttely  denies,  but  to  be  un- 
derstood, at  expresnne  an  act  of  b«Iief 
in  the  act  of  denial :  The  Ddst's  blaa. 
phemj  ia  a  h^n  of  praise. 

This  sarely  is  temble  deatmction  of 
the  eMential  distinctions  between  truth 
and  falsehood,  between  nght  and 
wrong.  No  donbt  this  author  was  a 
brilliant  writer,  and  an  accomplished 
man.  Bat  the  Christian  shndders  at 
the  levity  or  the  unbelief  which  thai 
tampers  with  the  sanctities  of  reTeU- 
tion,  and  feels  pain  and  dread  lest  the 
msceptible  mind  of  generous  youth  be 
familiarised  with  a  mode  of  procedure, 
which  identifies  in  language,  aiid  unites 
in  association,  some  of  the  mostimpor. 
taut  truths  of  rexelation  with  pagan 
error,  and  neo-Platonic  chaos.  Every 
student  of  ethics  has  felt  in  after  lifei 
every  man  of  anxioos  observation  sees, 
bow  important  it  is  to  give  the  young 
mind  "a  proper  set" — to  preoccupy  it 
with  vigorous,  healthAil,  and  fructify- 
ing principles,  which  not  only  pre-dia. 
pose  the  mind  to  value  tratb,  out  co- 
able  it  to  discern  and  embrace  it. 

"A  bonny  terrier  that,  sir;  and  a 
fell  chield  at  the  vennin,  I  warrant 

him that  ii,  if  he's  been  well  entered, 

for  it  a'  lies  in  tbat." 

"  The  lips  of  tie  wise  drop  pearls. " 
Dandie  Dmmont's  here  dropped  one, 
which  for  practical  value  may  rank 
with  the  proverbs  of  sages.  The  $et 
which  the  young  mind  gets,  die  early 
training,  it  "  a' lies  in  that " — 


To  our  view  of  the  matter,  our  youth 
are  more  likely  to  be  "well  entered" 
through  sound  Scotch  philosophy  than 
by  showy  French,  or  "  cloudcapt"  and 
subversive  German  metaphysics. 

We  have  been  led  to  these  remarks 
byanisaueof  the  works  of  the  eloquent 
and  excellent  Durald  Stewart,  pub. 
iished  by  Messrs.  Constable  and  Co., 
Edinburgh,  edited  b^  Sir  William  Ha- 
milton. This  is  doing  things  in  the 
proper  way.  Publishers  deserve  snc- 
cen  who  make  every  efibrt  to  secure 
it.    Slawvt,  edited  by  Sir  W.  UamU- 


ton,  is,  perhaps,  one  of  the  moat  op- 
portune publications  which  could  ba 
issued.  The  author  was  worthy  of 
the  editor,  aiid  the  poUisher,  of  both. 
We  don't  like  the  economy  of  bad  print 
and  wprw  paper,  which  test  our  eyes* 
while  the  sabjects  try  our  undentand- 
ing.  Either  is  enough  —  the  nnitHi 
an  abomination.  Above  all  tilings^ 
we  relish  "reading  made  eauy,"  when 
our  brains  are  at  work.  Tbare  ia  » 
sort  of  gentlemanly  deference  in  it  to 
one's  indolence,  which  ia  iireaistiblj 
suBiive.  If  we  must  read  metaphyiics, 
let  us  by  all  means  have  tbem,  uchildreii 
their  powders,  in  a  spomiful  of  jam. 
We  should  refuse  a  request  to  a  man 
who  came  to  ask  it  in  his  diearin^- 
gown.  Fme  clear  type,  and  fair 
smooth  paper  touch  tbe  reader  in  a 
very  sensitive  way ;  it  is  like  proof 
that  a  man  is  in  earnest  when  be  ia 
"soli  citing  the  honour  of  your  acquaint- 
anee."  He  puts  you  in  good  humour 
with  yonrseli,  and  therefore  with  him. 
It  is  like  soft  flattery  from  the  lip  of 
respect — you  can't  stand  it — the  gentle 
unction  is  too  much  for  ^oo.  It  la  the 
fine  varnish  which  bnngs  ont,  but 
never  obscures,  the  beauties  of  a  pic- 
ture. Yon  are  under  an  obligatioD  be. 
fore  you  are  aware  of  it.  The  pub- 
lisher b  a  fine  fellow ;  a  reciprod^r 
treaty  sprinsa  up  between  DS.  In  short, 
we  have  noUiing  for  it  but  to  read. 

SoDM  of  Stewart's  writings  have 
been  for  a  long  time  out  of  pnnt,  and 
have,  in  consequence  of  their  scarce- 
nesi  and  value,  brought  large  prices, 
when  they  could  be  at  all  procured. 
It  was  a  very  serious  evil,  that  one  of 
the  best  popular  treatises  on  ethica 
should  have  been  practically  nnattain- 
iU)le,  especially  as  works  on  ethical 
science,  which  unite  sound  instruction 
with  the  attractions  of  a  graceful  style, 
—   --■   easily   found.   Perhaps   the 


verv  beat  book  we  have  is  Stewart's 
philosophy  of  the  active  and  moral 
powers  of  man ;  yet,  trough  a  copy* 
right  difficulty,  it  has  not  been  repub. 
Iished.  As  a  book  of  elementary  in.. 
strucUon  it  is  most  valnable.  In  our 
University  we  are  obliged  to  have  re- 
course to  a  mera  handbook  of  Stewart'a 
ethics,  which  he  had  drawn  up  fnur  hia 
classes.  The  want  of  the  larger  woi^ 
has  been  supplied,  as  well  as  it  could 
be,  by  the  efficiency  of  the  valuable 
system  of  University  catechetical  lec- 
tures upon  the  manual  as  a  text-book. 
But  ai  Uiia  wori:  vnu  intended  wly  u 
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a  gmds  to  thcMe  stnd^ila  who  had 
beard,  or  ahould  hear,  tfae  lectures  of 
Mr.  Steward  it  is  suited  rather  for 
■oggesdon  tQ  them  than  for  initruo- 
tiaa  to  otben ;  and  u  better  adanted 
td  be  a  help  tonwoion'tluLiiameaium 
ofwideinftwtnation.  Sulgecta  oFinto- 
■cat  are  atated  and  allnded  to,  but  not 
anfficientlf  diicnsaed  and  expUtnetl  for 
tboM  eateriug  on  the  study  of  moral 
science.  Tb^  can  be  no  donbl,  then, 
that  the  present  publicatioo  u  moat 
opportune.  It  bss  lupplied  a  want 
long  exiatin^  and  jetj  aeriouslj  felt. 
Stewart'i  wntings  have  peculiar  ex~ 
ecUendei,  tiiough,  certainly,  some 
ianlts.  We  cannot  wholly  Bubscribe 
to  Madame  de  Steel's  remarkable  en- 
logr— "Tbe  worki  of  Dugald  Stewart 
contain  so  perfect  a  theory  of  the  in- 
teDectnal  facnlUea,  that  tbey  may  be 
considered  aa  the  natural  history  of  a 
moral  bmng."  Bnt  we  yield  our  whole 
aaamt  to  this  noble  and  well-earned 
enconunm — "  Thoae  who  hare  had  the 
good  fortonfl  to  be  iniljated  by  the 
wriiiDKS  of  Hr.  Stewart,  will  bo  de- 
]i|hted  to  add  that  they  axt  blended 
with  ao  many  lessons  of  gentle  and 
omobling  virtne  —  so  many  striking 
precn>ts  and  bright  examples  of  li- 
berality, bigb-mindedneas,  and  pure 
taate,  as  to  be  calcalated  in  an  emi- 
nent degree  to  make  men  love  good- 
ness and  aspire  to  elegance,  and  to 
improre  at  once  the  understanding, 
the  imagination,  and  the  heart." 

His  judgmeDt  is  jost,  and  points  out 
with  truth  and  eloquenoe,  the  spet^ 
cbsraeteris^ca  of  Air.  Stewart'i  wiit- 
inga.  In  them  appeared  the  prend- 
ing  object  of  bis  heart,  and  the  con- 
stant end  of  his  exertions.  He  sought 
to  derate,  while  be  endeavoured  to  in- 
struct. The  Uvea  of  man^  eminent 
pupils  are  happy  testimoniea  to  the 
giandeor  of  his  object,  and  the  succesa 
of  his  eSbrts.  He  never  foigot  that 
it  is  vain  to  sow  the  seed  wiUiout  la. 
bonring  on  the  soil,  or  lost  nghtof  the 
great  moral  fact,  that  tbe  reception  of 
troth  depends  on  the  receptivity  of 
the  mind.  To  educate  was  not,  wiA 
him,  merely  to  impart  knowledge ;  but, 
by  raising  youth  above  tbe  love  of  low 
puisuiu,  to  fit  it  for  a  manhood  of  use. 
fulness  and  honour. 

Faley  is  very  popalar;  but,  bap^ttl^ 
Tot  his  reputation,  not  because  of  his 
ethics  —  we  wish  we  could  say,  not- 
wilbstanding  them.  His  principles  of 
morality  can  never  ennoble — tbey  may 


be,  indeed,  those  which  commonly  in. 
fluence  men,  but  tbey  are  not  those 
which  sboultl  influence  them.  Tbe  ex- 
perience of  the  world  may  fiat  them 
as  bcinjj  tbe  ordinary  principles  of  con- 
duct ;  for  the  prevalence  of  selfishness 
is  both  a  fact  of  man's  history  and  a 
witness  to  hia  shame — but  moralists 
should  never  lower  their  reqoirements 
to  the  level  of  their  expectations,  or 
be  content  to  describe  where  they 
should  endeavour  to  improve.  When 
practice  ordinarily  falls  short  of  prin. 
ciple,  the  system  which  ia  content  to 
accommodate,  mast  be  powerless  to 
amend.  Faithful  only  to  the  fact  of 
man's  declension,  it  is  fatal  to  any 
hope,  through  it,  of  his  moral  im. 
provement,  because  false  to  the  means 
of  effecting  it.  Faley's  system  of 
athics  is  not  an  examination  of  men's 
constitution,  but  an  inferring  of  his 
principles  from  his  conduct,  regardless 
of  the  fact,  that  just  (because  not 
confined  to  external)  observation  would 
show  man  as  he  is,  to  be  verydiflerent 
from  man  as  he  ought  to  be.  It  !■ 
true  that  such  systems  are  evidences  of 
the  motives  and  prindplea  which  ordi- 
narily influence  mankind.  But  their 
value  is  mainly  this — that,  by  thus  es> 
tablishing  tbe  prevalence  of  low  mo- 
tives, they  prove  the  necessity  of  incul- 
cating higher.  It  is  one  thing  to  de- 
scribe man  as  he  commonly  is  j  but  it 
is  another,  and  a  far  diflerent  thing  to 
frame  from  such  description,  a  n'stem 
of  ethics  which  serves  to  justify  the 
principles  it  ought  to  condemn ;  and  to 
perpetuate  tbe  declension  which  it  re- 
veals, and  should  endeavour  to  repair. 
It  is,  no  doubt,  of  great  importance 
that  we  should  know  by  experience  tlia 
actual  principles  of  human  conduct. 
It  is  more  important  we  should  ascer- 
from  observation  of  our  internal 


constitution,  what  tbese  regulating 
principles  ought  to  be.  The  value  or 
that  former  knowledge  is  mainly  that 


it  proves  the  need  of  seeking  a  remedy 
for  the  evils  which  it  has  ascertained  to 
exist  i  the  value  of  the  latter  this — it 
shows  where  we  may,  at  least  in  port, 
find  it.  Experience  proves  that  there 
is  a  tendency  towards  a  standard  of  ac- 
tion which  is  below  the  indications  of 
man's  moral  nature.  That  fact  should 
not  be  made  the  basis  of  a  moral 
code  framed  in  accommodation  to  it, 
but  rntbur  be  urged  as  a  proof  of  tbe 
necessity  for  improvement,  and  as  a 
prelude  towards  it«  achievement.     If, 
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becHiua  men  act  u  thoDgli  thoj  had 
really  no  tuoral  nature,  ni;  ihouU  idIl-T 
thHl  till!}'  ntiiltj  had  lione,  tlii:i  woiilil 
be  false  philosDjihy.  Since  it  would  be 
to  aubitituU  inan'B  conduct  Tor  bis  con. 
■litutlon.  In  phyi>tcal  matters  it  la 
true  to  lay,  naltra  viRCidir  parendo; 
because  ve  are  unable  to  tc"'''^'  ""^ 
must  obey.  Here  the  use  of  knowledge 
is,  that  it  enables  us  to  B^ply  the  fiicu 
^nd  laws  we  cannot  alter,  and  which 
nultliur  admit  nor  require  atncndmPDt. 
In  moral  mntleri  it  is  uthcrwise.  Mo. 
lure  in  its  indiculians  u  diSvrent  fh>m 
DMtun!  in  its  clevulopmcnt.  Conscience 
does  direct,  but  eunnot  control.  It 
fcns  authority,  but  not  power.  Jtitbop 
Sutler,  with  Stewnrt,  wbo  adopts  his 
viewfi,  distinguislies  two  scnvi  of  the 
■word  "  naiure."  In  one  of  these,  man 
is  a  law  to  himself ;  in  the  other,  not. 
Paley  and  bis  foUonen,  by  denying 
the  liiilinclion,  deitroy  the  foundations 
of  morality.  If  by  "  nature"  bo 
meant  the  aggiegate  of  thoaa  pusiions 
vhich  are  the  strongest,  and  most  in- 
fluence actions,  then,  as  ihete  are  yi- 
cious  ones,  mankind  is,  in  this  aente, 
vicious  by  Diiture.  fiut  if  we  mean  by 
ibe  word  "nature,"  man's  contcit-nce, 
or  moral  constitution,  Iben  the  reverse 
obulns — man  isj  in  this  sense,  a  law 
to  bii»wlf. 

Some,  whose  judgment  ii  entitled 
to  respect,  ha*e  berv  objected  —  that 
by  SDch  distinction  Butler  contra- 
venes (be  great  Scriptural  tealimony 
to  the  wide  sinfulness  of  man's  ua. 
ture ;  because  representing  it,  it  is 
urged  in  a  more  fiivouriible  ligtit 
th]in  the  irpresentationi  of  rev-elation. 
3'he  chargu  iigntvc,  and  fatal,  if  true. 
With  all  becoming  respect  lor  men 
and  their  judgments,  vru  ft-el  assured 
thul  such  tfbjectiOQS  ure  not  either  just 
towards  [iutler,  or  attentive  to  the  pe. 
culiar  and  powerful  mode  in  which  the 
Scnpture  proves  the  evil  of  man's  na- 
ture, aiid  ahows  wherein  it  consists.   It 


luting  his  responsibility;  but  it 
blis|u«  his  air,  and  his  sinful  tendency, 
by  this  most  decisive  of  all  lestimouiea 
t«  his  declension — tlint  "  knowinji  the 
judgment  of  God,  that  they  which 
commit  such  things  are  worthy  of  death, 
not  only  do  the  same,  but  have  plea, 
sure  in  them  that  do  them."  The  sin 
of  human  nature  iinever,snd  can  never 
bo  shown,  by  denyinz  a  fense  of  right. 
But  it  is  mightily  evidenced  in  oontrv 


dieting  the  tense  of  right.  It  is  in 
thin — that  mdn  gets  against  bi|  <;onvic^ 
tions,  and  defies  them.  I(  is  that  tlig 
paver  of  evil  prevails  over  the  aulko. 
tilji  of  right :  and  it  is  precisely  by 
awitkening  this  atrite  U)  a  higher,  ittr 
higher  degree,  th.it  ibe  Spirit  of  God 
quickens  the  Christian  to  the  trov 
knowled;>e  of  the  null  amount  of  tbesio, 
which  alienates  him  from  Uolines*^ 
The  indwelKo*:  sin  of  ilie  tnan  ia  cw- 
ried  home  to  him  ihuf,  tliat  he  trans- 
gresses iigainst  the  niuasure  of  mural 
intelliiieiice  nhitdi  he  naturally  pos- 
sesses— ont only  violate?,  but  corrupts  it. 
He  would  have  had  no  ain,  assuredly 
no  lcnonled;!a  of  sin,  and'  therefora 
no  ivsponsibilily,  had  he  no  lai*.  But 
the  distinct  and  just  ground  of  bbcon- 
dumnation,  tlie  clear  and  unanswerable 
evidence  of  his  sin  ii,  ibHt  yiulding  to 
the  power  of  evil,  he  sets  at  naught 
the  auibority  of  conscience,  not  only 
BO  yielding  to  evil,  but  tlkjng  pleasurp 
in  it,  notwithstanding  the  cuayictioaof 
just  and  impending  judgmept.  Mmif- 
fesily  this  is  the  Scriptural  proof  of  hu- 
man corruption  in  minds  uninQuenced 
by  the  Spirit  of  God.  And  iu  those 
who  are,  the  samo  fact  —  namely,  tha 
power  of  sin  to  prevail  aguiiJt  cop' 
viciion  of  its  sittfuluess  Hud  appro- 
heusion  of  its  consiMiuonces — tesiifioi 
to  the  Christian  the  same  truth  wiM> 
6ir  higher  and  clearer  evidunite,  b^ 
cause  he  is  taught  both  the  knowledjgs 
of  sin  and  the  power  of  mq,  to  ap 
extent  unknown  naturally  to  the  mind. 
For  Heathen  and  Christian,  the  proof 
that  man  is  evil  by  nature  rcpow* 
on  a  eouiDioti  bet — the  strife  betureeti 
knowledge  of  law,  and  violation  of 
iL  This  fact  is  forgotteii  b/  those 
who  impugn  Butler's  tbeoQ'  of  bi)- 
mun  nature.  They  bay^  overlop^t^ 
the  circumstance  that  he  distinguikbes 
betwceo  two  senses  of  the  9'ord  na- 
ture—  between  ''power"  and  ifqu- 
tborityi"  and  is  lo  fur  from  contra- 
dicting Scripture,  that  be  is  found  in 
beautiful  and  striking  harmony  with  it. 
Butler  and  Stewart  would,  we  ap- 
prehend, give  ibis  answer  (o  the  ol}- 
jection.  The  former,  it  is  certaiq, 
makes  the  distinction  between  the  tvo 
tenses  of  (he  word  "nature,*'  tp  IfO 
a  capital  fact  of  his  tyiteui  -,  and  it  m 
equally  sure  that  such  distinction, 
which  he  repeatedly  makes,  sboiH 
that  he  is  not  only  not  in  opposition  lo 
(he  Scriptures,  buliDstrictuocotdkooe 
with  tbwn. 
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Ftler  Kti  hi$  icbool  diaean]  thii 
dittinctioD.  Hb  deuwt  the  exUtanca 
of  a  mani  raenlty,  pnviDg.  M  Stewart 
Judiciouri/  (faoiTf,  by  hia  aileDipl, 
not  only  that  bo  did  not  duprove 
tbe  fnct,  but  that  fae  did  not  evea 
tuKlentaod  the  quaitian.  The  ooiiu 
nun  determined  Paley'i  system.  It 
ii  iu  peculiarity  and  ita  mfutatioo. 
A  ayatein  of  eibiua  defaced  by  an 
omiaMon  of  lucli  oiigniUicie,  ii  but  a 
code  of  rule*  dn«n  from  psriial  itb- 
MTvation,  generalising  into  prinupki 
tb«  notiTRi  wfaiph  onliiiarily  prevHil, 
Itiaa  deacription,  hiit  not  a  guide; 
an  accommoilBtion,  not  an  emenuulion. 
Far  beyond  Faley,  trliuse  lirewy  vl- 
irour  irf'  ityle  can  never  mnke  amendi 
for  tba  depreciated  cut  of  liii  ethiml 
principles.  «e  value  the  severe  and 
majealic  faithrulReiiS  of  Butler,  and  tlie 
(eaipered  fire  of  tlie  eloquent  Stewart 
— uivn  who,  in  the  healthful  vigour  of 
tlieir  aenliuienft  ffia  a  tcaliuiiiny  to 
tbeic  value,  and  by  the  revereiice  anj 
love  of  truth  which  they  exhibit  anil 
proiluoe,  Gontrihuie  to  tbe  imlruction 
anil  moral  advancewient  of  their  race. 

Tbere  havo  been  men  of  bijihur  ga. 
aiua  aiul  deeper  aniiljlic  tlixTiinina. 
tiveneas  than  Mr.  Stewart ;  for  he  wna 
One  more  likelv  to  form  a  taite  than 
found  a  M.-)]oul.  The  utility  and  at. 
tiHCiiytnesa  of  hia  irri'ings  Btrike  ui 
more  than  tlielr  originjlily.  tin  riLryly 
fixe*  tbe  tttte|i  tioa  by  ap^werful  stroke, 
or  inilical«it  ifaepoiacuuinorihat  citnlqf 
nind  which  conitructa  ita  own  Bytlem. 
We  |iet  hiild  of  hii  ideoi  by  their  con- 
Mant  preaenlaiiou  through  rtpuliiioni, 
wliicb  lonietiinei  weary,  though  thry 
riUn  please.  He  seldom  place*  a  trulb 
before  ug  as  a  lucid  whole,  or  unfolils 
a  principle  or  system  with  the  masterly 
■enure  of  t]ieir  suliencles  of  duvi-io;)- 
nient.  Hfl  teemed  better  mlaptud  to 
difuM  the  ^nonlud){ef  and  (generate 
the  ioVe  of  sdence,  by  the  irresistible 
PrOfUgapdiam  of  trutlirul  eloqneUL-e 
and  illustrious  example,  tban  toextenif 
their  bonnds  by  conlribulions  of  his 
own.  There  are  men  wbo  can  create 
qrstem*,'  bal  cannot  CTeat«  a  taste 
for  tbem.     Science  is  unable  to  dis- 

CN  with  either  auxtlinry.  '  It  is  per- 
_3  not  easy  to  Buy  to  whiuh  of  the 
iv'o',  the  dirtt;t  or  indirec!  promovent 
of  bar  prograsi,  she  teally  owes  the 
ptost.  Stewart  could  seuriH<ly  ai-hiuvu 
tbe  lint:  be  was  nearly  wiiUout  rival 
in  tbe  second.  EfTecting  perhaps  less 
by  positive  coatributioDi  of  new  truth 
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towards  enlarging  the  domsin  of  the 
pioral  and  oieluphy steal  si^iences,  ha 
bas  done  more  fiir  tlieir  progres.',  by 
diOiising  knowle<l{;e,  by  producing, 
directing,  and  sustaining  desire  and 
taste  for  tbem,  than  any  other  pbiluso. 
pher  of  like  wide  and  well-earned  re- 
putaiion.  It  is  not  even  iuiprubabla 
that  bis  fame  had  been  less  luid  hii 
originality  been  greater,  since,  in  all 
likulifaooil,  it  would  have  been  at  the 
eost  of  his  tiiigulur  usufulneu.  ' 

A  bHef  skutch  of  his  CHrly  life  will 
ahow  Ibat  he  whs  a  mnn  of  that  ^eat 
and  Taried  ability  wbieh  constittttet  tbe 
large  and  uwful  oust  of  niiud,  rather 
than  of  epeciiLl  determinutibn  towards 
an]^  one  department  of  knowledge, 
whidi  evinces  peculiHr  aplituds,  tuid 
occasions  special  excelleuce  in  it.  IJu- 
gald  Stewart  was  bom  at  Edinburgh 
on  the  2>a<i  of  November,  ITo3.  Me 
was  son  ot  the  celebrated  Ur.  llattbew 
Stuwart,  Professor  of  Mathemaiics  in 
tbe  College  of  Edinburgh.  By  his 
fuLber  he  whs  early  initialed  into  jsid; 
metry  anil  algebra ;  but  the  peculiar 
bias  of  his  uiii.d  was  exhibited  during 
his  attendance  on  the  Iveiuroi  of  Dr; 
Siephenson,  then  rrolessor  of  Losic, 
and  of  ilia  celebrated  Ur.  Adam  Fer- 
guson, «ho  filled  with  so  much  talcn| 
the  ehair  of  Moral  Philosophy.  At 
the  age  of  eighteen  )ie  went  to  tbe 
University  of  Ulasgow,  to  attend  ifae 
lactura*  of  Ur.  Beid,  who  was  then 
■uslaiuing,  single-band^id,  the  honour 
of  that  seut  of  learning,  which  had,  in 
the  t-ourae  of  a  few  jearp,  been  dft> 
jirived  of  the  services  of  i)r.  Hubert 
Simpson,  Ur.  Adam  Smith,  and  I>r. 
Black.  In  the  acwion  of  1771-177'^ 
he  attended  a  coune  of  Ur.  Beid'a 
lectures,  and  was  thus  enabled  to  pro- 
secute, under  bis  great  master,  that 
i^iiporiant  science  which  ha  was  des. 
tined  to  iUuttrate  and  eatend.  I'lie 
progress  whicli  hu  hure  made  in  his 
metaphysical  studies  was  proportioned 
tp  tho  arilour  with  wbieb  he  ilavoted 
hinuell'  to  the  subject;  an^  not  eon. 
taut  with  listening  murely  to  the  io- 
struutions  ol'  his  master,  he  showed 
tbe  tuas  of  his  miud.  gave  evidence  of 
bis  aptitude  fur  sueh  iubjeeti>,  and  in- 
dications of  bis  future  cetebriiy,  by 
composing  during  that  session,  nt  tba 
early  age  of  uighteco,  hi*  admirabia 
Egg^y  on  UreauiiiiL',  which  he  lub^. 
^uciitly  publishcit  in  the  first  vulume 
of  hid    '.'  I'itilosophy   of  thq  Uuiuaa 
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In  the  Butnmn  of  177l>  the  declin- 
ing Btate  of  hi)  fiither'i  health  made  it 
ueceratuy  that  Mr.  Stevnrt  shojid  dd. 
dcrtake  the  teaching  of  the  mathema- 
tical clauea  during  the  eniuing  sesiuon. 
He  wu  then  but  nineteen ;  and  not- 
-withitandine  the  high  reputatioD  of 
\aa  father,  the  ereat  auccew  of  the  wm 
brvugfat  an  addiUonal  onmber  of  stu~ 
denta  to  the  clan.     In  1774]  be  waa 

fatW,  This  office*  be  continued  to 
fill  until  1785,  when  hia  father  died, 
^n  1778.  when  Dr.  Adam  FergiiMD 
waa  appointed  Secretary  to  the  Com- 
roiuinnen  for  quieting  the  discorda 
which  had  broken  out  in  America, 
Mr.  Stewart  undertook  to  supplj' 
hii  place  during  the  aesKon  of  that 
year.  This  occupation  was  the  more 
•evere,  aa  he  had  preriouiLy  pledged 
bimgelf  to  deliver  a  course  of  lectures 
on  astronomy,  in  addition  to  the  uonal 
laboursof  hiatwomatbeTnaticalcoursea. 
Three  days  afler  he  had  undertaken 
tliia  difficult  task,  he  commenced  hia 
conrse  of  ethics ;  and  with  no  other 
preparation  bnt  that  which  he  was 
able  to  make  in  the  morning,  he  de- 
livered a  series  of  extempore  lectures, 
which  displayed  in  a  rcmarluble  de- 
gree the  vigoQT  of  his  mind  and  the 
extent  of  his  general  information. 

Thus,  at  the  age  of  twenty-five  yean, 
Mr.  Stewart  was  an  efficient  public 
lecturer  in  mathematics,  astronomy, 
and  ethics.  His  assiduity,  which  se- 
riously impaired  hia  health,  was  equa! 
to  bis  ability  i  for  he  delivered  hia 
lectures  in  these  three  courses  during 
the  same  sessioa.  His  reputation  be- 
came so  great  that  several  of  the  Eng- 
lish and  Scotch  nobility  were  desirous 
of  pladng  their  sons  under  his  super- 
intendence. In  1784,  inconsequence 
of  the  failure  of  Dr.  JTerguson's  health, 
Ur.  Stewart  was  appointed  Professor 
of  Moral  Philosophy  in  the  College  of 
Edinburgh,  Thia  office  he  continued 
until  1810,  when,  upon  bis  resignation, 
be  was  reappointed  joint  professor  with 
the  amiable  and  excellent  Dr.  Thomas 
Browne,  whose  eariy  death  in  1S20 
was  a  serions  loss  to  the  science  which 
he  so  oommended — 
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His  death  was  followed  by  Ur.  Slew- 
art's  resignation  of  the  chair  of  Moral 
Philosophy,  in  which  he  was  succeeded 
by  Professor  Wilson,  a  man  of  varied 
attainments  and  powerful  intellect,  ad- 
mired as  a  poet  and  diatinguialied  asaa 
orator,  —  Brtutttr't  Ed.    Joarnal  of 

We  do  not  for  the  present  propom 
to  enter  on  any  examination  of  Mr, 
Stewart's  worici.  But  the  following 
judgment  of  tbmr  merits,  and  d^ 
Bcription  of  their  author's  peenUar 
excellencies  is  w  just,  that  we  give  it 
with  pleasure: — 

"  If  anything,"  ssys  an  able  wiilsr  in  tfas 
Ediniurgh  R^iev,  "  could  eooatsraet  tha 
eflect  of  Lhow  and  nms  otbsT  auns,  aod 
revive  in  England  that  taste  Gir  abitract 
■peculation  for  which  it  was  once  so  diitiii- 
guUbeJ,  WB  sbould  have  expcclpd  (hit  to  be 
accatapllshcd  by  tha  pnblicationi  of  the  aa- 
Ihiir  before  us.  Tlie  greet  cslebrity  of  his 
name,  and  the  uaifbnn  deamen,  ninpUcity, 
and  good  soise  of  hi>  statemoits,  might  io- 
decd  hiTe  failed  to  attract  those  whom  d- 
milar  iiKTits  had  nsvet  tamptad  to  loiA  lato 
the  pages  of  Locke  or  (tfBa^el^.  Bat  tha 
siagiilar  cloquenos  with  which  Mr.  Stewart 
baa  contrived  to  adoni  the  most  nii|»omlsilig 
parts  of  hii  Bubjeait — the  licbUght  vhicb  hia 
imagiaatUia  hu  everywhav  Umwa  bi  with 
■ach  Inioiitabis  JadgBient  and  sSect  —  ths 
WBTTu  glow  of  moral  enthualann  which  faa 
bu  spread  over  the  whole  of  hia  composi- 
tion, and  the  tone  of  mildneas,  dignlqr,  and 
animation  which  he  baa  anllbrinl}'  austalnad 
In  coaiTTtvervy  as  well  as  in  fautmclion,  are 
mtrlis  which  we  do  not  Temember  to  have 
seen  united  hi  any  otber  pUksophical  writer, 
and  which  might  have  recommmdad  to  g^ 
ucral  ootioa  topics  far  las  enga^^ng  than 
those  on  whicb  tbey  were  employed.  His 
funner  work  on  the  '  Pbiloaophy  <rf  the  Ho- 
maa  Mind,'  bu  accordingly  been  mare  iwd 
than  any  other  modem  book  on  such  sub- 
ject! ;  and  Che  volume  before  ns  (■  Pbilos». 
phical  Eieays'),  we  think,  fs  calculated  to 
be  still  mon  popalar." — Ed,  Act.,  zviL,  1 70. 

And  again,  as  buly,  and  more  mi- 
nntely — 

"  This  disoOQise  la  tha  most  splendid  of 
Hr.  Stewart's  works,  and  iiUces  ths  autfaoc 
at  the  bead  oF  the  el^^t  writers  on  {diilcao- 
phy  la  our  UoguagB.  Tlie  dlicouise  is,  on 
the  whole,  a  eompoaition  whicb  no  other 
liTiog  writer   of  £ng1lsb    prose  haa   over 


*  Mr.  Stewart's  eminence  as  a  matbematidan  ii  shown  by  the  hononrsUe  mention  made  of 
Mm  "  ai  a  dislEognisbed  writer  in  the  higher  departmenta  of  mathamatics,"  In  tba  Annual 
Address  (Oct  1,  I828J  belbra  the  Royst  Sotiaty  of  London,  by  its  diatiogidshed  Prtaidcnt, 
Hr.  Gilbert  Davis. 
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tqaaOed.  Pew  wHtHB  Hm  -witfa  more  gnue 
ftin  s  pluD  groondwork  to  tin  puugn 
whidi  nqoin  man  uumstioD  or  embcliiih- 
moil.  Us  sfia  to  hia  narrative,  ■oconlinff 
b>  Iha  praceft  of  Bacun,  the  colourortbe 
timei  by  A  Klettioa  of  happy  exprcBaiooa 
frmt    orif^oAj  writera.     TliQ  frequent  allu- 

torr  x£  leCttn.  Among  the  secret  arte  by 
wlueli  be  aStmn  elegance  orer  bli  diction, 
it  Duij  b*  mora  Doefsl  \o  remark  the  akill 
which,  bf  ilfini'ii  nlni,  or  brigbtming  a  shade 
la  a  ncDOdary  tetin,  or  by  openiiig  partial 
and  pnpaiahHy  glimpsiB  of  a  thought  to  ba 
ifterwarda  unfbld^  Dnobaerredlj  beightena 
tbt  Import  of  a  ward,  and  gives  it  a  new 
mtamog  withont  aa;  oSence  against  old  uh. 
It  it  in  thii  moaner  tbat  philoiophic  origi- 
nafitj  msv  be  recondhd  to  liuraty  stability, 
aad  that  we  may  avoid  new  tcnna,  which 
are  generally  the  easy  reamim  of  Uie  un- 
iUtfu]  or  the  iadobnt,  and  often  achaiaci 
UciKie  mait  of  wcitera  who  ntither  know 
nor  loire  theii  language. 

"  He  mnludi  as  of  Che  character  given  bj 
Qcoo  of  one  of  hIa  contemporartea,  who 
■  ijiirmij  '  refined  and  profoond  thought  in 
aoft  and  tranqiannt  diction.'     He  la  another 


proaf  that  the  mild  aentlmenta  have  their 
eloquence  aa  well  as  the  vehement  paiainoa. 

ao  much  refined  philosophy  is  joined  wilh  so 

witb  Bucb  a  dn^'IicatB  perception  uf  the  diatin- 
guishing  excelienciea  of  great  writera,  and 
wilb  an  eatimaie,  in  general  so  juaC,  of  the 
iervicc  rendered  (0  knowledge  by  a  (uccea- 
■ioD  of  plilloEophera.  It  ia  pervaded  by  a 
pliilosopbical  benevolence  which  keeps  Dp 
the  ardour  of  bis  geniua,  without  dislortjing 
the  serenity  of  hia  mind.  It  ia  felt  in  hia 
reverence  tor  knowledge,  in  the  (jeneronity  of 

It  is  still  more  arusible  in  the  general  (one 
with  which  he  relat«it  the  succewtTul  progress 
of  the  human  understanding  among  many 
fbrmiilable  eneaiies.  Those  readera  are  not 
to  be  envied  who  limit  [heir  admiration  lo 
parlicalar  parts,  or  to  eioellenciea  merely 
literary,  without  being  warmed  by  the  glow 
of  that  honeat  trlamph  in  the  advancement 
of  knowledge,  and  uT  that  aaenred  faith  in 
the  flnal  prevalence  of  truth  and  joatica, 
which  breathe  tb rough  every  page,  and 
give  tbe  unity  and  dignity  of  a  moral  pnrpow 
to  the  whole  of  Ihia  claaaical  work."— £i4 
Rtt.,  vol.  xxvii.  p.  131. 


To  tnue  tbe  windings  of  G«niun  in> 
bigne  in  the  greet  eventi  which  now 
oeeopj  the  etteodoa  of  the  world, 
woold  be  e  taik  e«  wearisome  for  the 
writer  at  the  reader,  and  to  the  fall  u 
nnprofiteUe  to  both.  Unceasing  in. 
terdun^  of  notes,  vague  proporitiona, 
often  witbdnwn  before  formallj  offer- 
ed for  ecceptance,  explanationa,  aug. 
reatioDf,  end  demanda  luve  been  baO' 
died  back  and  forward  from  Berlin  to 
I,  with  a  decree  of  craft  and 
J  that  have  given  an  air  of  k- 
«liberation  to  a  coarse  of  policy 
the  most  false  and  treacbeioni  it  ispo»- 
tible  to  concave. 

We  do  not  now  advert  to  Fnisria, 
That  country  bos  nnmistakablj  avowed 
ho-  poliqr,  and  thrown  in  her  lot  with 
Bnssia.  We  may  dispnte  the  wisdom 
of  aach  a  conne ;  we  may  donbt  how 
far  the  nation  itself  if  a  concorrent 
party  to  this  set  of  its  mleri ;  bnt  we 
cannot  aecnse  of  duplicity  thine  who 
have  frankly  declared  they  feel  no 
sympathy  in  our  canse,  and  that  their 
b^HB  anid  wiihei  are  tut  oni  enemy. 


Not  io  Aiutria.  Wbaterer  might  be 
the  resalt  of  Rusnan  aapremacy  in  the 
East,  there  is  not  a  coontry  in  Europe 
npon  which  thii  domination  woald 
press  BO  heavily  and  so  fatallv  as  the 
Anstrian  empire.  It  is  not  alone  tbat 
the  great  river  which  forma  the  high- 
road of  her  commerce,  would  be  en- 
tirely in  the  posseeeion  of  a  powerful 
and  despotic  neighbour.  It  is  not 
that  a  wealc  and  unpivtected  frontier 
would  be  exposed  to  the  aggresmons  of 
a  State  eminently  ^ven  to  follow  the 
dictates  of  an  ambitious  will;  but  in 
the  very  character  and  constitution  of 
her  motley  population,  where  tbe 
Slavach  element  so  largely  predomi. 
natce,  Anstria  would  experiance  a  pe- 
ril that  no  other  danger  could  vie  with. 
The  aspect!  of  this  question  are  far 
too  Tanoos  to  permit  us  to  enter  npon 
thoir  eonoderation  here.  Fortunately 
there  is  little  occasion  ta  insist  upon  a 
point  which,  in  all  the  dtacuaaionB  the 
question  has  undergone,  has  never  yet 
been  disputed — viz.,  that  to  Austria 
there  is  no  such  danger  from  any  quar- 
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inpreiniicy,  and 


ter  M  rrom  Baniii 

thnt  all  her  inUrt'St 

clictHle  the  most  energetic  reaistafiee  to 

Uu!^ciivite  cloiiiinntioii- 

1'liat  \\aa  impius^iun  has  been  the 
gui(linj[  iiiBtirict  or  soma  oC  tlic  (iraC 
•Iul«anien  of  AuBtria,  wu  cun  oiirsclvi'S 
vouch  for.  Tbnt  a  dreiul  of  Jluasiun 
influunve — an  HlmiMt  Fupvrilittous  ter- 
ror af  ib  approKch— has  occupied  tbeir 
mlndri  for  venrs  piiet,  ii  no  vccret  to 
any  one  nho  bus  mingled  in  the  poli- 
tieul  fiocii't/  of  Vienna.  With  ibia 
tcnlLnii;iil,  no  mun  lini  bt^n  moro 
thorou^lilj  [>eiieirale<l  ihan  tbe  vcie- 
rnn  pulilicmn  whose  niso  counnela 
>vero   for  so  niiiny  vcarit  the  directing 

feiiius  of  AustrJnn  [loliey.  Llctternicb 
iinielf,  to  whom  ignunini'e  bus  so 
often  reproached  the  stain  of  a  dtapo- 
tie  policy,  hiu  long  been  leniibleof  ihe 
bateful  conscquencea  of  ihii  Huasian 

I'nUuence  ;  and  poor  Haction,  one  of 
he  ablcBl  and  bonesleBt  of  Auslrifin 
•tHtesmen,  paid  thi]  terrible  pennlty  of 
bin  reason,  liy  an  intlfL-ctuiiI  Btru^gld 
against  the  growing  oscenduncy  of  lh6 

'I'his  is  not  the  place,  nor  is  now  the 
time,  to  enler  upon  tbe  question  of  lbs 
Hungariiin  revolution.  That  the  re- 
proadies  Austria  would  heap  upon  lis 
for  furthering  that  movement  are 
bnselesi  and  unsupported,  bj  no  means 
tenures  us  a^iainst  their  being  perfectly 
belicTed.  Take  an  Auitnan  of  any 
rank,  and  ask  bis  opinion  of  Knglish 
pu]ii:y  during  that  period,  and  you  nilt 
Dave  hut  tbe  one  answer.  The  que»- 
tion,  indecl)  nill  not  alnays  bo  a  safe 
one  for  those  wbo  hke  culm  discussion. 
We  have  beard  itargued  with  a  degree 
of  angry  warmth,  that  scarcely  cunde. 
■cended  to  measnra  iu  expressions, 
ftnil  eren  went  to  far  as  the  indulgence 
af  a  hope,  that  a  day  of  ivtribuiion  for 
luch  wrongs  miijht  yet  arise.  It  is  no 
hubII  penalty  an  EngrisfainHD  pays  for 
the  umuttervd  freedom  of  the  press  at 
home,  that  all  its  dtntements  ara  re- 
ceived abroad  at  authentic  avowals  of 
English  policy  and  tiniilish  feeling.  To 
endeavour  to  explain  that  theta  are  bat 
matters  of  opinion,  wbjch  each  man  b 
at  libeny  to  eicjiress  in  his  own  way, 
would  be  the  most  boneless  of  all 
tasks.  An  Aunlrian  could  as  soon  be- 
lieve that  the  law  of  tba  land  could  be 
administered  at  the  diclation  of  popu- 
lar will,  at  that  the  question  of  Siata 
policy  could  be  canvassed  And  ar- 
vugpe^by  public  jounwUtm. 


Then  wa(,  indeed,  in  England,  a 
Tery  strong  feeling  ot'  synipNtliy  ieli 
fur  the  Hungarians  —  some  of  ibia 
WH!  false,  some  enaggerated.  Tlie 
lan/unge  of  many  of  our  jourtialj 
wot  intemperate,  anil  unfair,  asregarjl 
cd  tbe  general  character  of  i^usiriitif 
rule ;  but  to  fur  ai  we  know,  (bat  it,  *o 
far  M  Olue-books  will  leach  ms>  tbers 
isnojust  ground  for  arraigning  the  Go- 
Tcrnmeiit  for  any  furtfaeranea  of  Ibia 
great  struggle,  nor  is  there  a  tingla 
wrll-foundtnl  accusarion  la  be  brought 
agninat  the  much-maligiied  Lord  Pall 

It  nmltert  little,  however,  that  th^ 
diargo  is  unpi'ovable.  The  niition 
has  already  adopted  it ;  the  huble^ 
have  acteq  upon  the  conviction,  }a 
every  event  of  a  tocial  nature  ;  th« 
army  have  made  it  ■  watchword ;  ■nil 
the  people  cling  to  tbe  asturmraM  at 
their  one  solitary  gleam  of  bope,  in 
the  tynipatbLsing  interest  of  the  Bri. 
tisb  niitton.  Hence  we  tee,  thai  tfbile 
tlie  national  interests  of  Auslri^  should 
decide  her  against  any  alttaiice  wiili 
KuFsia,  all  her  instincts  of  feeling, 
and  all  her  pride  as  a  nation,  point 
diimielrically  in  an  oppcsiw  difvctisn. 
Should  tlie  alternative  of  adoption  be- 
tween these  two  iiifluencet  arite  \a 
countries  with  popular  institution^ 
freedom  of  tpeecn  and  liberty  of  dia> 
cussioii  would  weigh  well  tbe  balance* 
and  determine  on  the  coortd  of  aetioft; 
but  in  a  state  bke  Austria,  wfaerg  fh« 
people  are  unrecogniied— where  thein 
will,  their  passions,  their  kopet  apd 
fuiin  go  for  nothing—  all  is  led  tO  tha 
unfettered  it]}pnl?i!t  of  Government 
(md  tba  contpquence  is,  thai  halting, 
undecided,  duuiitftil  policy,  pretsed  bj 
tl}e  contending  and  i^posife-  foreet  oC 
material  advantage,  and  tmouldering. 

That  Austria  should  erST  ban  bees 
tnpposed  true  to  o)iv  eauta  and  a  welU 
wisher  to  our  armi,  vat  an  upiiiioB 
which  few  Knglisbmen  with  the  advan* 
tagei!  of  personal  knovledge  could 
concur  In  f  nod  yet  it  seems  to  hAve 
been  tbe  cherished  notion  of  our  Go^ 
Tenimept  at  boine.  Lnrd  Clarendon, 
with  all  tbe  taurces  of  peculiar  infor- 
mation at  liis  command,  unbesttatinglj; 
e'oclninied  this  conviction.  Lord  John 
ussell  bimwlf  decbiriKl  hit  Sna«f( 
relianue  on  Austrian  MMipenttion. 
Wh(9v  tbey  discovered  the  tign*  tJI 
ihit  tatisfying  belief — whenw  tbe}> 
4^011  ttiit  nidarlable  a 
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Tctj  diffcoU  to  taj.  Avamlly,  no^ 
JKiin  llie  riNM^itiisird  ded^muuns  of 
the  Au^triui  Gorernnieati  lu  litllu 
IKiin  I  he  coodujr  uitl  o^nnesi  of 
ibeir  otlii-LU*.  Ferbap*  it  wus  from 
the  paIi>abL:  lonf;  of  lopietf  at  Vieiiii4i 
vhenj  lo  be  Eu^li^tli  vas  to  be  pro- 
Kribed  ;  ptrkipj  froiu  the  Lreatiiiuut 
csjwrieuceil  by  tjvei;  travdter  ui*  our 
uiiiion  uDCirtunaie  enough  to  lie  af 
tbuQHsrCTor^uatriiin  |>«|t)'  iltispulisiu; 
}it-ihap*  10  tlie  iiuultinjf  Innguiigu  uml 
dciueiuioDr  of  tliu  Austrian  Hniiy,  un- 
nufA^uretl  in  Hu)  oflV-nwve  criticisms  of 
oar  troops;  or  porbujn  it  was  in  tlie 
friendly  column*  of*  presi  tliat  tleprc.  . 
piitluU  our  surcussei  wiih  tiie  same  in- 
gEiiuily  tliHt  it  e:>(a]ted  kny  pelty  ad- 
vanlagea  Biwiu  liad  obbiiueU  over  us. 
If  lh»e  were  not  ibe  inspirBiiona  of 
}h«  iileaunt  doctrine,  vo  kaoir  uof 
wbrre  to  levk  for  tbem  1 

Of  the  geaer«l  temper  and  tons  In 
lihiiii  Austrian*  treated  our  quurrel 
vifb  Ruuift,  we  can  ipeak  confidetilly, 
^d  us  cunfiileiitly  dedare,  that  we 
jiever  met  wilL  one  of  anv  rank  in  the 
•ervicei  or  ^y  pn^itioam  tliQ  Slate, 
kLo  did  Bot  frankly  pmclaim,  that 
howevtr  litlk  be  liked  Uussiu,  hii  liked 
u$  still  Icm;  and  lbii(  be  du«uii:Ll  l|ie 
guettiqn  aL  issue  was  not  tbo  poasiblu 

Cipremaey  of  lbs  Ciuf  in  Turki-y, 
lit  the  great  Btrugjjl^  between  uiO' 
Urcby  on  one  buid,  «nd  Uemoci%cy 
(od  its  reiiUii  on  tlie  other. 

Ai  it  bu3  not  unfruquenlly  liftppencd 
ia  our  Uistgry,  tliul  out  of  our  wnrs 
haTe  grown  combiiuilions  and  event* 
vliicb  have  mainly  tended  to  our  iia- 
tkinal  greatness,  ibei'e  is  A  pretty 
general  diapogition  on  tbe  part  of  nil 
foreigners  to  attribute  to  us  a  far 
more  prpphetic  policy  than  wc  really 
pursue.  Atcrjbipg  to  our  (brv^ight 
^  casual  lies  Uiat  have  nKlaunduiftp 
(Hir  benefit,  they  nATssi  ibeir  ingenuity 
to  divlna  w]iiLi  new  device  of  cruft  and 
fubtltjty  we  bsTc  fallen  upon,  and  by 
wliat  qewartllic^  " Zm Perfide  Albion" 
ii  about  tp  Impose  upon  Kurupe.  Some 
pf  thq  solutions  of  our  present  policy 
in  tbe  £mI  tin:  striking  |llustrMtion»  oV 
tbese  Hrange  imsj^inlngs,  AVearii:d  of 
supposing  Uiat  It  u  our  dread  of  Kus- 

Cu  inyaiion  in  Uie  north  of  India  tbat 
I  snggealed  our  sudden  aSeetion  far 
Turkey,  llio  Auitrlans  bave  now  dis. 
Govereu  tbe  true  cause  of  our  policy. 
Cngland,  they  say,  aspires  lo  maritime 
supremacy ;  m  Chi*  her  only  real  rival 
11  fr»ii*i   ittSfl  Pnc%  ^A  ttf  % 


tid  of  France,  she  btu  tucccedcd  in 
anniUiJalln;;!  tbe  Itussiun  iiuty,  tbo  b:>) 
)io  longur  anytbinj;  lo  fear,  and  cmi, 
at  iu'r  own  futiiij;  oppiirtuniiy,  full 
upon  ber  Idle  ally,  iiuil  tliiis  »[  lain  to 
iba  undisputeil  miulcry  of  tlia  ocean. 
It  mlybt  possibly  occur  to  \vss  iiiga- 
iiious  inlelli-ences,  that  prcat  Britain 
b»s  not  BO  ntucli  lo  druud  from  tb^ 
llui'ts  lh:it  lie  cbuincd  under  ibc  pro- 
ieclirig  gun*  of  Cronstudt,'  and  ur^ 
fuuk  uiany  a  fathom  beneulli  tbe  warcri 
of  ikbuBrojiol.  Cumniuner  mind; 
niigbt  diiicovcr  ibut  a  navy  ibaC  iluiua 
tioi  venture  out  to  SC4  can  scJro'ly 
contest  a  maritime  supniiiiHcy;  but 
giflcd  facullic*  discern  ihrougii  ibc^^ 
apparent  tljjiia  of  weakness  tlio  evi- 
denced of  power,  and  buTdly  proel.ilui 
that  tbe  Bucsian  of  ISof  la  the  tmng 
uncoiKiucrable  fue  as  be  was  fuifnd  to 
be  In  Uieyror  1812. 

Puerile  and  unsupported  by  evcij 
the  shadow  of  a  proof  as  this  suppo»j< 
tiun  is,  we  have  beard  it,  we  d.ire  not 
say  bow  uuny  times,  criively  alli-ged 
and  US  gravely  admitted,  ^ndecd,  tbe 
)e3s  possible  an  assuinption  is  llig 
more  rundily  nill  it  be  believed  as  ib^ 
^xpliination  of  tbat  cunning  policy  b^ 
^bicb  PerBdious  QrllHin  ulwuy*  ac- 
complishes bercfids.  One  success,  nlE(^ 
generally  attend*  tbese  absurd  theo- 
ries— they  aie  too  great  insult^  lo  rea- 
son to  admit  of  calui  denial,  |hey  nr^ 
too  gross  outrage*  on  intulligenco  tp 
.>u;;^est  s  pntlent  refutation. 

Our  only  object  i^  tdluding  I9 
these  things  here  Is,  to  show  thut  no 
possible  doubt  need  ever  have  existed 
p  any  reasonable  inind  as  Ip  tbe  feel- 
ir\'Z  entertained  by  Austria  towards  u<L 
The  score  of  tbe  grievance?,  altbbujj^ 
dating  from  a  Very  recent  dulc,  is 
suiliciently  long.  Tbe  reception  exl 
teiidcd  to  Kossuth  and  bis  followers, 
tbe  assault  on  iilarshid  Ilaynau,  ncnt 
probably  farther  lo  enibltter  tliiss 


Sable  that  in  no  country  of  KuropB 
id  the  name  of  En^ii'lima)!  euggeat 
such  nieaaiircs  of  sevtrity,  and  even 
insult,  as  in  the  dominions  of  tbe  Aus- 
trian Emperor.  Kor  was  the  practice 
pf  these  annovnnces  unknown  to  uur 
Government.  'Tbe  vexatious  exaction! 
of  custum-bouse  officers  and  passport- 
peotile  formed  no  small  sliitre  of  tbo 
ivurlc  of  our  legatiuns  abroad  ;  and 
ininislers  afid  Beerelarics  of  our  dlBi). 
f|nl  mlsgipas  well  jtnoir  tb^  pleasures 
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11  bureaucraciBB. 

The  measures  of  MiTerity  eiteoded 
to  our  countrymen  in  Tuscany  are 
well  known,  and  equnlly  well  under- 
itood  is  their  soarce  iu  the  hatred  of 
Auitris.  Now,  remembering  all  then 
things,  and  well  weighing  their  im- 
portance, it  is  curious  to  ace  why  our 
Government  should  ever  have  con- 
fided in  Austria,  and  why  we  should 
have  accepted  the  moat  equivocal  and 
evasive  promises  as  good  and  safe  assur. 
BDces  of  her  co-operation  and  alliance. 

From  the  very  day  and  hour  ths 
Busgians  crossed  the  Pruth,  her  con- 
duct hM  been  false  and  treacherous. 
Always  projecting  a  line  of  action  to 
be  taken  under  certain  eventualities, 
■he  has  aa  constantly  evaded  the  per- 
forniance  when  theea  eventualities 
■rose,  by  the  pretext  that  meanwhile 
new  combinations  had  occurred,  and 
new  circumstances  taken  place.  Now 
it  WAS  a  confidential  communication 
from  Bussia,  that  nothing  was  intended 
by  her  beyond  a  mere  "demonstra- 
tion ;"  now  it  was  simply  a  mode  of 
hut«uing  negotJBtioni  by  the  asiomp- 
tionof  a  "material  guarantee."  Later 
on,  it  was  a  grave  complaint  that  the 
Western  Powers  had  entered  the  Bo«- 
phorus.  In  fact,  eablerfuge  and  de- 
ception at  every  step  marked  the  course 
oTnegotiations  which  none  but  a  l<ord 
Westmoreland  could  have  conducted 
without  frankly  declaring  them  an  in- 
■ult  to  his  nation,  and  an  ontrage  to 


it  is  well  known  that  onr  ally, 
France,  never  concurred  in  these  de< 
lusioos.  It  is  even  said,  that  the  only 
coldness  in  our  relations  with  her  arose 
on  this  very  point — the  deeree  of  trust 
to  be  reposed  in  Austria  \  the  Emperor 
Kat^oieon  urgently  insisting  on  the  ne- 
cessity of  some  disdnct  pledge  of  her 
future  intentions,  and  a  categorical 
assurance  of  what  her  soene  of  action 
would  bo. 

By  what  arguments  this  opinion  was 
overruled,  we  are  at  a  loss  to  conceive. 
Tbeycoutd  scarcely  have  been  founded 
in  any  confidence  in  Austrian  friend- 
•hip.  !Every  despateh  that  reached 
I)owning-Btreet  might  have  aided  in 
dispelling  such  an  illusion.  They  may 
tiien  have  reposed  on  some  inaginaiy 
necessity  to.  temporise  with  this  power, 
■nd  possibly  by  the  force  of  eventu- 
alities to  draw  her  over  to  our  ude. 
With  tlii»  view,  perhaps,  too,  we  dii- 


conraged  the  employment  of  refi^;eea 
in  the  Turkish  army,  and  rejected  the 
•ervices  of  some  of  the  most  disttn- 


to  hold  stem  languaee  to  Italy,  and 
gave  Lombardy  to  understand  that  ws 
no  longer  looked  with  sncb  abhorrenos 
on  the  Austrian  rule  in  the  north  of 
Italy.  It  was,  .doubtless,  but  fair  del- 
ing not  to  disturb  the  peaceful  state  of 
an  ally's  dominions  —  but  was  she  aa 
ally?  —  there  ia  the  entire  question. 
Has  Austria  played  any  other  part, 
throughout  these  negotiadons  and  ths 
war  that  fallowed  them,  than  that  of 
a  Russian  agent?  Where  was  bar 
friendship  for  the  Western  Powers, 
when  the  Russians  crossed  the  Danube, 
and  might  have  been  taken  in  the  flank 
by  an  Austrian  army,  and  thus  strata. 
getically  checkmated  ?  Where,  when 
the  (ireek  insurrection  was  batching  at 
Munich,  at  the  very  moment  of  tbs 
young  Emperor's  marriage  with  a  Ba- 
vuian  princess  ?  Where,  again,  was 
her  fHendship  —  where  even  her  ho- 
nesty, when  from  the  port  of  Leghorn 
—sarrisoned  by  Austrian  soldiers,  and 
still  in  state  of  siege — armed  followers 
of  the  Greek  rerolt  sailed  forth  to  join 
the  insurgent!  ?  These  are  very  trou- 
blesome facts  to  reconcile  with  friend- 
ship and  good-will  h>  our  cause.  W« 
speak  not  of  the  tone  maintained  to- 
warda  all  onr  legations  abroad  by  the 
Ministers  of  Austria^  a  tone  of  cold 
distrust,  sufficient  to  show  that,  in  our 
hopes,  our  fears,  and  our  expectations, 
they  had  neither  part  nor  sympathy. 

It  would  almost  appear  as  if  misoon- 
ception  and  mistake  were  destiQed  to 
preside  over  every  step  in  this  nnhappy 
struggle,  and  that  we  only  escaped 
from  one  illusiDn  to  find  ourselves  in 
conflict  with  another.  We  by  no  means 
desire  to  nise  the  oft-mooted  questi(Hi 
of  whether  the  war  was  necessary,  or 
at  least  inevitable.  The  quarrels  of 
nations,  like  those  of  individuals,  oc- 
casionidly  involve  matters  of  "omoMr 
propre"  to  an  extent  that  retreat  ia 
unpossible  without  dishonour,  and  eadh 
party  addresses  himself  to  a  combat 
that  in  secret  he  knows  to  have  been 
oritable.  That  an  earlier  demonstr^. 
turn  of  firmneas  on  onr  part  would  havs 
prevented  the  war,  there  are  few  now 
to  dispute.  The  Russian  Emperor 
totally  miscalculated  the  spirit  of  onr 
CounUy,  in  supposing  that  any  amoont 
of  iti  material  inlerMts  wonld  have 
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blinded  EnsluhmeD  whca  a,  qneation 
of  perBODsl  honour  naa  in  vieir.  Ha 
dubelieTed  wiaa  the  posaibility  of  a 
Frcoch  kUiance,  or  dung  to  tbo  hope 
that  mch  «  union  could  never  be  Us  Ling 
Doraolid. 

But  were  we,  on  our  Nde,  free  of 
■auiar,  or  even  greater  errors  ?  la 
not  cTerj  estiaute  we  ]iave  formed 
of  Buwai  a.  gram  blunder  ?  We  have 
Bieaanred  ber  by  a  European  staodard, 
and  calculated  eTerv  eTentualitj'  tliat 
raigbt  befall  her  by  the  gauge  of  Euro. 
pnn  intereits.  We  luve  persuaded 
ounelves  that  the  Bame  means  of  at- 
tack that  nicceed  elwwhere  must  ne. 
ceaaaiil^  prevail  againit  htr,  totally 
fi^ettiDg  that  there  ta  not  a  nngle 
qnortian  of  her  polity,  her  trade,  her 
finani-M,  and  her  locial  condition,  that 
i*  not  diametrically  the  reverse  of  our 

Newipaper  writers  have  grown  pa- 
thetic  over  the  tad  lerfdom  that  ia 
diafWl  into  the  ranks  of  the  Cxar's 
armiea,  torn  from,  their  honea  and  fa- 
milies to  perish  in  some  tar  avay  land  ; 
but  they  have  forgotten  (o  commemorate 
the  burning  &naticism  of  these  simple 
peannts,  the  holy  zeal  for  their  Church, 
and  their  devotion  to  their  Emperor, 
They  have  averlooked  the  fact,  that 
thia  war  haa  been  popuUriaed  by  eferj 
amieal  lo  Kuuian  nationality.  To 
ttau  enthumasm  we  have  nothing  to 
oppoae,  save  the  gplendid  herDism  of 
our  troop*,  who  really  know  nothing 
of  the  cause  for  which  they  combat— 
dw  Alliea  are  fighting  the  Huasians 
because  the  Busman  guns  and  squa- 
drons aie  drawn  up  against  thein. 
What  do,  or  what  by  possibility  could, 
our  Bi^dien  know  of  Muscovite  ambi- 
tion, the  balance  of  power,  and  the 
reU  of  it  I  Now,  doubtless,  the  brav. 
cry  of  such  forces  is  a  fund  upon  which 
we  Duty  draw  at  willl  There  is  not 
an  fSort  of  human  endurance,  there 
is  ant  as  action  or  an  exploit  of  human 
daring  and  energy,  that  cannot  be  ao- 
compUshed  by  sucb  men.  Still  let  ua 
not  undervalue  the  sentiment  that  per. 
ndes  oor  enemy,  and  makes  him  lancy 
Inmaeif  a  holy  martyr  in  the  great 
cause  of  his  Church.  It  would  be  a 
fatal  error  to  imagine  that  we  owe 
Ibis  war  to  the  mere  amlntioo  of  tbe 
Ciar :  we  owe  it  to  the  instincts,  the 
Mstioiu,  and  the  hopes  of  the  old 
BosMan  party — the  atrongest  and  moat 
eobeave  element  of  the  nation.  By 
ihm  and  by  the  prierthood  hat  thu 
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struggle  been  sn^ieated  ;  the  Emperor 
ia  bul   the  head  of  a  movement,  too 

Ewerful  even  for  him  to  re»st,  were 
»o  inclined.  Another  miatake  have 
we  made,  and  by  no  means  an  unim- 
portant one —  it  is  in  supposing  that 
our  blockade  of  the  northern  ports  hsis 
greatly  damaged  the  commerce  of  Rus- 
sia; the  real  fact  being,  that  we  have 
but  thrown  thoir  trade  into  new  chan- 
nels, and  directed  loiidwise  what  for- 
merly went  seaward,  to  the  inconceiv- 
able benefit  of  Prustiia,  who  assuredly 
is  not  over-iealous  fur  our  interests. 
Everything  in  this  land  of  anows  and 
serfilum  is  strange,  anomalous,  and 
unlike  all  the  rest  of  the  world  :  even 
her  grealness  has  been  a<M»mplished 
\rf  reverses  and  defeats,  and  not  by 
victories.  Peter  the  Great  capitulated 
on  the  Pruth  ;  Catherine  effected  the 
conqueet  of  the  Crimea  by  a  long  ae- 
ries of  disasters.  How  wsa  Poland 
subdued  —  the  French  army  of  1612 
annihilated — but  by  the  aleady  and  per- 
ustent  endurance  of  misfortune,  ■ 
power  to  survive  the  '^iimilini  that 
enfold  both  the  conqueror  and  the 
conquered  1  This  is  the  real  strength 
ofBuBsia;  this  is  an  element  of  resist- 
ance that  will  always  make  agi^ressive 
war  upon  her  tbe  most  harassing  and 
exhausting  of  all  undertakings. 

Let  as  manfully  confront  this  ques- 
tion, and  aak  ourselves,  what  have  we 
done,  if  Sebastopol  should  fall  to-mor- 
row ?  We  have,  doubtless,  inflicted 
a  great  blow  on  the  Imperial  power, 
and  destroyed  the  naval  supremscy  of 
Bussia  in  Uie  Black  Sea.  But  are  we 
tbe  nearer  to  a  Peace  ?  Are  we  more 
likely  to  find  the  Emperor  more  trao. 
table  in  his  reverses,  than  yihsa  deem- 
ing himself  all  powerful  ?  Assuredly 
not ;  and  still  less  should  we  expect 
the  Bussian  people  disposed  to  accept, 
as  an  inevitable  evidence  of  their  infe. 
riority,  ihe  fall  of  a  forbess,  of  whose 
very  whereabouts  they  are  ignorant. 
To  understand  the  conflict  we  are  en. 
gaged  in,  let  us  bear  in  mind,  that 
public  opinion,  at  least  as  understood 
m  onr  country,  has  no  existence  in 
Buaais.  The  word  of  the  Gaar  is  the 
first  article  of  their  creed ;  the  bulle- 
tin of  his  lieutenant  an  incontroverti- 
ble document.  We  need  go  no  farther 
back  than  to  the  2'aZ)nan(  celebrated  to 
commemorate  tbe  victory  on  the  Alma, 
to  show  us  how  far  truth  and  fact  are 
likely  to  influence  tbe  public  mind  of 
that  people. 
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lyet  n»  not  for  a  ihoment  be  misun; 
derntooi!,  nnr  eupposcl,  whilu  tlius 
enornenitirg  llie  drfficultica  ofourpo- 
efti'iTi,  to  he  the  ailvix'iiU's  of  any  sub. 
miiisite  pnlii-r.  We  are  at  war,  now: 
the  i|n est  ion  ia  no  longer  vh<?ther  Ibe 
*ar  w«8  a  wire  or  an  unnise  one  — 
wbelher  cvitable  or  the  ri'versc.  The 
t)oint  to  be  con^iilercr!  alone  li,  hoir 
best  to  meet  bur  eiicm^.  We  live  Irl 
a  land  of  free  discussion,  nnd  nbere 
tacb  is  At  liberty  to  arraign  the  (tela 
of  our  ruters,  the  irisdoin  of  their  men* 
aUres,  nay,  even  fncriricisc  llieRchieve- 
meiiCs  of  our  exHunt  soldiers.  Op- 
noised  to  us  we  nure  a  nniiori  netuattd 
by  ono  impulse,  ilirceted  by  one  will, 
neither  daring  to  nuestion  nor  fn(|uire. 
^^'ilh  ua  a  wnrwtll  be  Hlways  a  battle- 
ground  for  rival  parties  ;  and  to  meii 
nhose  patriotism  or  policv  may  shams 
them  fiT>m  disputing  the  jnstice  of  our 
cause,  a  hunifrod  quertions  will  arise 
•*i  to  the  conduct  of  upemlion^  the 
skill,  the  energy,  and  the  promptitude 
that  have  guided  them.  Let  in 
iharch  shoulder  to  slioulder  a^irist  tlio 
enenxy  in  the  House  as  we  could  do  m 
the  field  I  I>et  us  prove  that  the  spiriE 
of  that  libeiiy,  of  which  we  boiisc  so 
proudiyi  is  no  impediment  to  our  pa- 
triotism—  let  us  discusti  freely,  but 
never  hamper  the  nei  ion  ofour  G  overn- 
ment.  Suoh  n  stru^le  as  we  are  en- 
gaged In  rtltl;  iieci'Ssarily,  demand 
Sreat  saertfieesj  and  there  is  little 
oubt  that  the  n.ilion  will  make  them. 
The  reul  difGculty  will  be,  to  tnake 
ihose  smaller  snoiiRres  of  personal 
fK-ling  and  itidividnal  opinion,  nbicli 
Riako  of  esch  bystauiler  n  critic  of 
passibg  oTonls.  Petty  diRereiices  of 
^niou;  the  most  trivial  ditrrcpancies 
Of  jnil|rtneiit,  are  seizc<l  upon  by  the 
Uussinii  press  as  evidences  of  a  divided 
■tale  of  (lublic  opinion  on  the  war; 
and  such  a  letter  ns  Mr.  Bright  wrote 
a  short  time  since  is  cidoulatud  ti  cnuso 
irreparable  damnge  to  the  eause  of 
truth. 

There  src  but  two  methods  in  which 
ft  war  with  Russia  can  be  conducted. 
The  invasion  of  tlie  interior,  and  the 
destruction  of  her  strongholds  is  one ; 
to  army  iiguinst  her  the  libersl  force 
of  Kiirope«n  feeling,  is  ibe  other.  The 
experience  of  the  preat  Napoleon 
should  be  final  its  to  the  possible  sue 
oess  of  the  Krst  of  these.  1'he  same 
policy,  the  same  resources,  the  snme 
Niows  and  ice  tijab overthrew  the  grand 
army  are  yet  id  waiting  for  iU  ancaear 


SOT.  I<et  u*  not  adventure  upon  sS 
hopeless  nn  enterprise.  The  conmiesi 
of  the  Crimea,  the  occupation  or  St, 
Pctersbur^h,  would  be  fatal  events  to 
countries  constituted  like  oor  own  j  but 
in  Russia  such  defeats  would  be  as  no^ 
thing.  Should  we  lay  Sebailopol  in 
t-uins,  the  Cznr  would  point  to  it  aj 
an  evidence  that  we  dared  not  rebuild 
it.  SKould  we  date  li  desfialcb  from  th* 
NcTn,  an  imperial  fakase  from  Moscow 
would  procliiim  that  city  the  capital  Sf 
the  eiiipire.  Heu  !  sirs',  let  us  hope  td 
weary  out  our  enemy.  This  Jioliey  H 
his  own.  It  is  in  thd  prolrnclioh  of 
tbo  war,  its  terrible  «aerifi<^3,  the 
wounds  U  inflicts  on  homo-hannifies^ 
and  family  aReciion,  the  injunes  to 
ihccauseof  civilisiition: — it  ifeon  ihes^ 
he  builds  his  hopes  of  subdutnff  u^j 
and  here,  indeed,  is  the  one  sotitnry 
piiint  in  which  barbarism  is  an  over- 
mnlcli  for  civilisation.  Aggressive 
war  oil  Russia  niust  alivnys  prove  uh- 
hiwnrdin^,  cveb  where  its  success  baj 
been  complete.  The  wealth  of  th^ 
country  is  not  of  ft  kind  to  beasfailabl4 
by  forceil  conscription,  nor  are  the  ma- 
terial resources  such  ns  could  be  pro- 
filably  emplojcd  by  the  conqueror. 
Our  true  liope  in  such  a  strugiile  aa 
we  are  now  cngagi>d  lii  must  lie  in 
amiying  agaiuftt  our  enemy  the  wholo 
fiirce  andslren^b  of  Hberal  opinion  ill 
Europe  ;  bandmg  together  in  a  holy 
league  the  States  who  cheri.^h  the  aeri- 
timeiits  of  libertv  and  thoughts  of 
civilisation  ;  evokttig  the  extinct  na- 
tionalities of  Fie  Inn  d  and  Poland  :  and 
milling,  if  nded  be,  the  vnst  populations 
of  dissatisfied  Germai^  to  usstrt  their 
frcedoijl.  But  first  of  nil,  tot  os  cate- 
gorically demand  from  Austria  a  de- 
clamlion  of  her  inlentions.  They  are 
already  more  than  doubtful,  end  even 
in  their  hesitation  they  are  acting  in- 
juriously on  our  interests.  To  this 
wavcrin<i:  policy  is  it  oivini;  that  the 
Turkish  forces  nnder  Omar  Pallia  haver 
been  bcM  inaetivo  for  weeks,  arid; 
in  conEei|uence,  the  Russians  have  been 
nt  liberty  to  reinforce  the  army  in  ibS 
Crimea,  wiih'out  dread  of  an  attack 
elsewhere.  How  long  iiniwe  to  accept 
of  such  an  alliance  ns  this  ?  How  long 
are  we  to  tatiiper  with  a  treacherj-  tliat 
hnecoet  us  the  lives  of  some  of  our  best 
snd  most  gallant  defenders  ?  Thd 
difiicultJeB  of  Austria  —  the  phrase  has 
become  stereotyped  in  diplomacy  — 
have  hitherto  exempted  her  from  the 
item  iltauDd  of  wliatabe  meiudKo  dw 
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But  CMi  we  ddaf  the  ifiteatUm  any 
longer  ?  Can  ahe  besiture  about  tt 
wbra  «•  Me  llie  Wat*  of  her  policy  on 
tbc  DannbisD  prorinoes,  where  every 
•flurt  U  .being  luade  to  dUparRge  tlie 
Tnrkiah  rule,  uiil  tubstilule  tbu  stem 
discipline  bf  which  the  govcrni  Lotn- 
bjrdy  ?  Are  we  still  lo  preserve  si- 
lence, while  ib«  eroit.lin]  of  iliplomntic 
Doles  goe*  on  with  Berlin,  suggesting 
tbe  candiliotit  opon  wbieh  a  ptHce  can 
be  made  —  a  peni«  in  which  ibc  great 
powen  of  the  West  have  made  nd 
pled|^  to  concur  ? 

Weknowthut  it  is  a  fnshictnnbte  doc- 
trine, and  especiiill}'  in  diploiilaliu  cir- 
cles, thai  Austria  sliauld  not  be  pushed 
to  a  declamiion — tfaiit  tbe  pifulinritica 
of  brr  position  are  auch  as  ■houlJ  ex< 
einpt  her  froni  a  peremptory  dcmnnd 
of  ber  intaDtioni.  Biit  bai  not  tliia 
i^ietci  been  eatended  far  enoajih? 
Ua*  it  not  been  pursued  froin  the  very 
OommeDceiuent  of  the  present  struggle 
to  tbe  very  hoar  we  live  in?  A^jve 
all,  ire  we  to  persist  in  it  in  the  fnce  of 
demonstration*  the  reverse  of  friendly 
to  us,  and  conduct  positively  and  un- 
questionably injurious? 

It  has  been  said  that  Austria  is  only 
wailing  lo  see  to  which  vide  the  bnlance 
of  viciory  inijiaes,  to  decide  upon  her 
alliance,  and  ihiit  lliu  result  of  the 
sieKB  of  Scbnstopol  will  determine  her 
polic]'.  Little  couipliuientiiry  as  this 
iittarpntation  may  be  to  bur  ^ood 
faith,  we  do  not  believe  it ;  nay,  we  gi> 
fnnber,  and  say,  thiit  our  succem  in 
the  Crimea  would  almoift  ns  cerrainlf 
he  the  (ij^al  fir  her  adhesion  to  Kus- 
ea.  Tlieve  is  nothing  wbiuh  iliul  em. 
iMra  dtcads  ao  luueh  as  the  posaiUI- 
fity  of  £ngliib,  or  even  French  supre- 
macy, an  tbeeaaleni  I'rontiera  of  lier 
own  stales.  All  bvr  dread  of  Huisia  is 
infenot  (o  this;  since  it  is  not  the 
force  of  oruiiea  —  horse,  fool,  anil  dru- 
goona — to  which  tlie  could  oppose  her 
own,  and  wait  tbe  chunccaof  war,  that 
•be  has  to  fear,  but  Iho  overwhelm, 
ing  power  of  those  nolionsof  liberty 
tkat  wilt  flow  over  her  states  —  the  in- 
fluwce  of  opinions  wliich  at  oi>cc  would 
Strike  at  tlitt.roat  of  her  wbolu  love- 
reigniy.  tVbat  wuuhl  become  of  all 
b«r  poMesMoni  Hlon^  the  Adriatic? — 
what  of  Uung'iry  iikK,  e.\po«ed  to 
•uch  >  . neigh bourliuod  ?  U'hey  who 
think  that  Austria  must  be  with  us 
know  litth-,  indued,  of  Uiu  spirit  tliat 
guides  ber  counsels.  Tlie  greater, 
^Brdbvh  lU*  fwr  on  her  part,  tbe 


more  imminently  necessary  is  it  thai 
we  should  press  hiT  as  to  lier  deci- 
uon.  It  is,  doubllvs^,  abold  and  dar- 
ing step,  but  happily  it  is  one  of  which, 
to  a  cerlHin  extent,  we  can  count  ths 
covt.  Should  she  openly  declare  for 
our  alliance,  and  guarantee  that  policy 
by  prompt  and  <;<Bcient  aid,  the  war 
must  soon  terniinnle.  The  large  nrniy 
wliii'b  i«uld  suddenly  act  on  the  fron- 
tier! of  Gallicin  ami  Beisarahiii  would 
be  snIBcient  to  dose  the  campaign. 
Should  she  incline  lo  Kii^sin,  h;t  there 
be  no  lonQtT  any  hcsilaiion  in  our 
policy,  liully  round  our  slandiird— 
that  of  Liberty  —  the  scattered  fras- 
ments  of  her  dissatislied  slates.  M'ith 
Hungary  in  open  revolt,  Lombardy  in 
arms,  the  HiTzogovinc  supplit'd  by  our 
coasters  wi'h  mesns  and  munitions  of 
war,  she  will  hai'e  enou^-h  on  her  banda 
to  occupy  her  without  lending  squa- 
drons lo  ihc  CzHr.  Without  the  aid 
of  Russia  in  '48,  Hungnrv  had  over- 
powered lier.  \\  hat  will  not  that 
Drove  people  ha  cnpableof,  when  aided 
by  the  sympatliius  of  all  western  £u. 
rope  ?  in  the  lost  Ftru^'glc,  too,  ibo 
n-voli]lions  of  Hungary  and  Italy  were 
not  coniiiniporaneuus.  Austria  had 
subdued  the  former  before  the  latler 
broke,  out.  A  concerteil  movement 
would  ns  certainly  ovcrwiielni  her. 
From  the  hour  that  Hunnary  cries  to 
Freedom,  Austria  is  stripped  of  the 
flower  of  her  army;  The  most  splen- 
diil  light  caTslry  in  the  world,  seven- 
teen rcgimenls  of  ha<!nrs,  each  from 
twelve  lo  Kl'teen  hundred  strong,  twenty 
bntulions  of  infiintry,  such  troops  ua 
I  lie  French  Zounveii,  are  aiTuycd 
^linst  her.  IViih  the  French  in  oc- 
cupHiion  at  Rome,  and  nn  Kuglish 
squadron  in  tlie  Adrinlic,  Italy  will 
not  present  such  a  struvgle  as  in  the 
year  '48 ;  nor  will  Venice  have  to  sus- 
tiiin  nn  hour  of  thnt  sie^c  wbteh  her 
gallHnlry  Supported  fur  uionlhi  lon<t. 

Siii'h  events  as  ihese  are  doubtless 
terrible  to  uontemjilnte  ;  nor  uin  any 
man  fbrtee  iheconsetfuences.  Who  is 
to  write  the  boundaries  ofEurope  after 
tbe  Unit  Bve  jeart  of  such  a  struggle? 
^'bo  can  predicate  tbe  dustinits  of 
humanity  when  such  a  conflict  lias  once 
begun?  Hnppily,  the  cvfutaality  is 
not  so  certain.  'J'hu  peremptory  de- 
mand upon  Austria,  if  only  accomp*. 
Died  by  tome  demon slrat  ion  of  our 
future  policy,  mar  exact  from  het 
ban  what  wo  could  never  hope  from, 
ber  afleotifto.      Tbey  who  knov  her 
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beet  deaoibe  ber  polity  u  ever  dio- 
Uted  by  a  vieir  to  tbe  permanence  of 
her  proBeut  inititntioni,  nnchuged 
•nd  unmodified.  Perhaps  ihe  may  we 
that    on    allianM  with   tiie   Watem 


[Jan. 


and  whom  we  have  to  reckon.  The 
folly  of  r^Ardina  a  secret  foe  as  a 
friend  will  bu  eradicated,  and  we  «hall 
addretia  ourselves  to  the  wider  conflict 
before  ua  with  only  the  more  manly 
coDBciousneM  that  a  more  worthy  totk 
IB  before  ua  than  tiie  emancipilJon  of 
tbe  Turk,  and  the  integrity  of  the  Ot. 
toman  Empire. 

There  will  be  despondency  on  the 
Stock  Exchange,  and  a  fall  in  the 
funds,  when  the  answer  comes  from 
Vienna.  Very  likely  I  There  are  many 
ia  Ensland  credulous  enough  to  pin 
their  luith  on  Anstria ;  but  the  spirit  of 
the  nation,  fully  roused  as  to  ber  great 
duties,  and  the  gigantic  resources  then 
KTailable  for  her  purpose  —  the  whole 


force  and  power  of  libeni  Europe — will 
soon  reatore  coarse  to  the  money- 
maitet  i  and  with  England  and  France 
at  the  head  of  such  a  morement,  tb« 
caoee  of  eiTiliaation  is  asured,  and  the 
dread  of  the  Cossack  extermiuUed 
for  eTer  in  Europe. 

[It  will  be  manifest  to  the  reader 
that  the  foregoing  obserraliona  were 
written  before  the  Austrian  treaty  waa 
laid  upon  the  table  of  Parliament. 
Nevertheless  the  views  it  puts  forward 
are,  we  mgret  to  say,  by  no  means  put 
out  of  date  by  the  revcl.iiions  of  tut 
remarkable  document.    A  treaty  ofien. 

~  and  defeosiTe,  which  admitaoftlis 


description  given  to  it  by  Lord  John 
Russell,  "certainly  not  containing  any, 
thing  Tery  precise,"  is  not  worUi  tbe 


paper  upon  which  it  is  written,  Tbia 
treaty  may  bind  Fnnoe  and  England 
to  sustain  Austria  i/  she  should  be  at 
war  with  Bussia :  it  in  no  way  pledgee 
Austria  to  enter  into  snob  a  war.] 
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wonders  of  Dr.  Axouz  —  a  gentleman 
of  great  clinical  celebrity  on  tbe  Con. 
tinent.  His  representative,  whose 
name  I  do  not  recollect,  was  a  most 
efficient  expounder  of  the  clever  foe. 
nmilee  of  organic  life  committed  to  his 
charge ;  and,  in  addition  to  the  im- 
promptu explanatjous  afforded  by  bim 
to  the  large  groups  —  chieBy  ladies  — 
who  constantly  thronged  bis  stall,  he 
hvoured  the  more  zealouN  of  his  disci- 
ples with  an  able  course  of  lectures  on 
the  human  "  subject,"  and  was  followed 
daily  by  an  eager  crowd  to  an  eucloaure 
in  one  of  the  galleriei,  where,  by  the 
aid  of  a  monster-model  he  developed 
the  marvellous  structure  of  the  horee. 

I  used  to  take  great  pleasure  in  tbtn 
gentleman's  conversation,  as  remark- 
able for  modesty  as  it  was  for  intelli- 
gence,  and  being  officially  engaged  at 


the  "  Palace  "  my  spare  momenta  mxo 
often  spent  in  his  sotaety. 

One  momine,  before  tbe  inflox  of 
the  million,  I  found  him  as  osuol  near 
his  station.  He  was  chatting  to  • 
French  gentleman,  abont  sixty  yeen 
of  age,  and  of  preposseseing  appear- 
ance.  With  true  English  diseretuui  I 
indicated  by  m^  reserved  salute)  cm 
patKoa,  that  I  did  not  wish  to  intrude ; 
nut,  ignoring  this  "  cat  polita,"  my 
friend  brougbt  me  np  wiui  a  cordial 
hail,  and  forthwith  presented  me  to 
his  principal,  Sr.  Azoux.  Bans  bim. 
self  presently  called  away,  be  tefk  ng 
tet»~a.tele. 

I  gladly  seised  the  opportunity  of 
applying  Burke's  golden  rule  of  inter- 
course, Dv  drawing  out  the  doctor  on 
bis  speciaiity :  and,  with  this  view,  of. 
fereu  bim  my  arm  and  proposed  a  turn 
through  the  building.  I  led  him  to 
that  part  of  the  great  aisle  where  the 
sculpture  most  abounds;  and  speedily 
descending  from  the  higher  spheres  of 
criticism,  I  contrived  to  elicit  his  re- 
mark! on  tha  eridence  afiwded  by  the 
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vorici  before  lu  of  the  degree  ofanft- 
famiicAl  ekin  posaessed  bj  their  autliora. 
Hm  doctor  QDCOiiadouslj  moDiited  his 
hobb;,  «nd  wsnt  off  at  a  pleasant 
Uible,  onmittakablj  thowiug  that  he 
«ai  on  farourita  and  familiar  ground. 
BegiDDiDgwithtbe  (ielebrated eroup of 
Kin,  and  passing  □□  through  all  the  in. 
tenmediate  Kages  to  the  Americo-Medi- 
cean  cA«/*Jativra  of  the  *■  Greek  slave," 
he  did  not  omit  to  point  out,  in  everj 
indiTidnal  instance,  startling  proofs  ai 
anatomical  blundenng.  It  would  be, 
perhaps,  invidious  to  record  his  stiic- 
tnics,  and  a  thankless  office  to  disen- 
chant the  bliss  of  ignorauce ;  but  I 
admit  that  my  own  estimHte  of  the 
diamu  of  man  V  of  the  "  unprotected 
females" ia  marble,  whom  wesiureyed, 
was  wofullj  diminished,  when,  in  one 
caae,  it  was  demonstrated  that  the  lad^ 
in  qnestton  was  in  an  impouible  atti- 
tode  ;  in  another  that  her  goddswhip, 
bowerer  she  mijj^t — "jure  dieau  "_ 
tj,  could  not — "(&,^icto">— without 
an  obnooa  miracle,  waik  ;  and  that 
the  dorao-costal  developments  of  a  cer- 
tain plump  DjiDph,  evidently  intended 
hf  tM  artist  as  stamung  proofs  of  ala- 
borale  "  treatment,"  and  conscientious 


.  imagi nation  of  a  bostle  and  a  pair 

"  See,"  cried  the  doctor,  growing 
animated,  "  to  what  a  '  rtdm:lio  oS 
abiuribam'  modem  stone  -  cutting  — 
miscalled  sculpture  — has  bronght  the 
noblest  of  Arts  1  To  embodjr  charao- 
ta  in  the  Epic,  or  '  hold  the  mirror 
up  to  Natora  '  in  the  Drama,  it  has 
ever  been  held  tbat  a  profound  know. 
ledge  of  the  moat  secret  workings  of 
the  hitman  heart  was  indispensable ; 
and  the  immeasurable  fnperioiit^  of 
Tonr  Sbakspeare  is  doe  to  the  divine 
mstiitct,  which  enabled  him,  above  all 
other  men,  to  produce  external  mani- 
festations of  life  in  exact  accordance 
with  the  spiritual  mechanism  within. 
He  had  deeply  studied  and  knew  well 
the  subtlest  springs  of  that  mysterious 
mechanism,  and  the  marvellous  crea- 
tiona  of  bis  genius  are,  therefore,  em- 
bodiments of  a  real  and  palpable  exist- 
ence. So  —  afortian  —  should  it  be 
with  acolpture,  the  very  easenca  of 
which  is  the  Ifansfnsion  of  mioiic  life 
into  the  '  breathing  marble  i'  whether 
in  repoae,  in  action,  or  in  thought 
(three  conditions  so  wonderfully  ex- 
ptoned  by  the  statue  of  .£schiues,  u 


viewed  &om  three  different  p<nnts  in 
the  Gallery^  of  N^Iea),  the  aculptor's 
representation  of  the  human  form 
should  be  such  as  to  impress  the  be- 
holder with  the  idea  that  if  the  Pro- 
methean breath  were  suddenly  infu&ci], 
it  would  descend  from  its  pedestal  in 
all  the  pride  of  perfect  organisatian. 
How  can  such  a  feat  as  this  he  achieved 
without  a  profound  intelligence  of  the 
uses  and  functions  of  every  —  the  mi. 
nuteat  —  portion  of  the  animal  econo> 
my ;  in  a  word,  without  that  analojai- 
cai  tcience,  in  which  modern  artists  are 
so  delicieat,  and  the  ancients  so  ex- 
celled?" 

"And  yet.  Doctor,"  s^d  I,  "is  it 
not  strange  that  in  this  particular  point 
we  should  not  far  surpass  the  Greeks, 
seeing  that,  however  less  gifted  than 
they  in  the  faculties  of  intuitive  per- 
ception and  imitative  power,  we  pos- 
sess— what  they  did  not — the  turgicttl 
skiU,  which  has  brought  in  aid  of 
Art  the  immense  auxiliary  of  duiec- 

■' Dissection  I"  cried  he;  "and  do 
you  mean  to  assert  that  the  ancients 
did  not  with  knife  and  scalpel  explore 
as  minutely  as  ever  did  our  Larreys 
and  Hunters  the  human  subject  7 
What,  then,  I  should  be  glad  to  know, 
was  Apelles  doing  for  three  whole 
years  in  Epypt?" 

Quite  taken  abackbv  this  challenge, 
I  admitted  tbat  I  could  not  for  the  life 
of  me  answer  the  question]  and  begged 
him  to  explain. 

"  It  is  a  well-ascertained  fact,"  pro- 
ceeded the  doctor,  "  that,  like  most  of 
his  eminent  cotemporaiies,  Apelles  did 
not  consider  his  education  completet 
until — as  we  viut  Borne  or  Florence — 
he  had  studied  his  art  at  Thebes.  And, 
as  a  French  or  English  artist  would  do 
well,  while  in  Italy,  to  be  on  good 
terms  with  the  heads  of  the  Church, 
so  Apelles  took  care  to  ingratiate  him- 
self with  the  Magi,  and  became  such  a 
favourite,  that  he  obtuned  permissioa 
to  take  up  his  quarters  within  the  pre- 
dncts  of  one  of  their  temples.  To  thi> 
temple  was  attached  a  spacious  ceme- 
tery, in  an  angle  of  which,  we  ars 
told,  Apelles  constructed  a  rude  dwell- 
ing, which  he  made  his  studio,  and 
where  he  remained  three  years.  Xow, 
what  do  you  suppose  he  was  diung  all 
that  time  ?" 

"  Probably  painting,"  I  su^estod. 

"Pardonaez  moi,  MoJuimir,"  replied 
the  doctor ;  <'  that  he  could  have  done 
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iw  wen  flnywliere  else.    No,  eir;  he  was 
dissecting.'' 

Soein;;  that  I  was  nnnble  to  repress 
&  smile,  the  doctor  —  no  doubt  pitying 


learned  enoagh  to  sny;  but,  wiili  all 
the  grflvlly  or  "  one  who  oupht  to 
know,"  he  proceeded  to  acquaint  me 
that,  by  the  laws  of  E<rypt,  ilie  boiliei 
of  ail  who  made  up  the  obituary  list 
within  the  bills  of  niortnlity  at  Thfb<-s, 
yiere,  as  soon  as  life  was  extinct,  band- 
ed over  to  the  priests,  who  took  ch.irge 
of  them  to  Buperintcnd  ihe  process  of 
einbalniin»,  for  which  purpose  they 
had  the  custody  —  Hnd  no  qucslions 
asked — of  the  remains  for  three  weeks 
or  It  month.  Here  was  a  rich  harvest 
of  subjects  1  What  young  surgical 
Itudent  wotJd  not  envy  Apelles  — 
lucky  dog — to  have  full  scope  for  saw, 
probe,  and  forcep;',  upon  every  pojs'u 
tile  variety  of  TUalerin,  without  having 
oceo^on  to  resort  to  the  vulgar  expe- 
dient and  undent  Iciimnly  hiiznrd  of 
body- snatching  I  Here,  according  to 
my  authority,  ApcUes  worked  away 
to  his  heart's  conterl,  until  he  became 
qualified  as  a  Gret-rate  demoDsira- 
tor. 

It  was  not,  however,  without  con- 
aidcrablo  caution  that  he  conducted 
ha  proceedings.  People,  it  recnis,  in 
Kgvpt  —  like  the  eencnd  run  of  man- 
kind in  oar  day — had  no  fancy  to  alloit 
the  dead  bodies  of  their  blood- relations 
to  be  cut  up  for  the  benefit  of  art ;  and 
there  waa  sotneihiMg  bo  suspicious  in 
the  circumstanceof  a  Greek  genlleman 
of  Apelles's  figure  and  condition  lo. 
eating  himeelf  in  such  a  queer  way — 
instead  of  putting  up  at  a  hotel,  or 
boardinfi  with  sonie  renpectuble  family 
in  Thebes  — that  by  degiees  some  of 
the  anccstora,  probably,  of  Piml  Pry — 
a  rare  that  goes  quite  back  to  the 
Pharaohs  —  began  to  peer  about  the 
hermitage  of  our  painter,  and  to  in- 
CommoUe  him  by  their  impertinent 
curiosity,  I'he  artist,  who,  by  the 
doctor's  occount,  must  have  been  of  a 
choleric  temperament,  became  savage 
St  these  encroachments  on  his  privacy ; 
and,  providing  himself  with  a  etout 
cudgel,  bolted  out  one  evening  on  the 
reconnoitring  party,  and  laid  about 
him  so  vigorously,  that  after  making 
mummy — if  not  mummies— of  a  round 
dozen,  he  struck  such  terror  into  the 
vrhole  Pry  conne.tion,  that  not  one  of 


the  family  ever  dared  to  molest  him 

At  this  climax  of  the  doctor's  story, 
which  1  »h;ill  be  very  much  obliged  to 
any  of  my  cliiKsical  readers  to  deny  or 
confirm,  I  could  no  longer  contain  my- 
Fctf,  but  burst  out  in  so  vociferona  K 
lau^h,  that  I  got  a  hint  IVom  Mr. 
Piei'ce,  the  police  inspector,  that  her 
Majesty  hwd  just  entered  iho  building 
Oil  in  a  twinkling  darted  the  doctor, 
eager,  as  all  bis  countrymen  remark- 
ably were,  to  catch  a  glimpse  of 
Hoyalty.  I  bail  barely  time  to  take  & 
hurrieil  leave,  and  hastened  back  to  my 

Not  all  the  oravity  Df  official  doty 
conid  banish  the  recollection  of  my 
morning  adventure.  The  image  of 
Apellcs  brandishing  his  cudgel,  lil^e  an 
Inshman  nt  a  faction.light,  among  tha 
rabble-rout  of  flying  Egyptian  a,  hannt^ 
ed  my  imagination  in  such  ladicront 
forms,  that  I  could  not  help,  again  and 
again,  induldng  in  the  relief  of  laugh, 
ler.  Indeed  1  never  shall  forgot  the 
pangs  1  sufTcred  in  endeavouring  to 
repress  this  explosive  tendency,  while 
explaining  to  Oie  Queen  of  the  fVenoh 
Eoine  of  the  models  of  English  machine- 
ry ;  and  being,  1  suppose,  exhausted 
by  this  efibrt,  j  fairly  broke  down  in  a 
circle  of  foreign  sarans,  when,  npon 
an  observation  from  ISaron  von  Sliltin- 
bach  in  favour  of  decimal  coina™,  I 
went  otFin  such  a  roar,  that  I  had  no- 
thing for  it  but  to  beat  a  hasty  re  treat, 
leaving  thcin  to  Kttle  it  among  them 
where  lay  the  puint  of  the  joke. 

This  eRbrt  of  nature  brought  on  & 
crisis ;  but  1  felt  strong  symptoms  of 
relapse  when,  hiter  in  the'  day,  I  waa 
joined  by  two  or  three  friends,  who 
were  wont  occaaionalty  to  favour  mo 
with  their  lively  society.  Of  this  clique, 
Harry  Templeton  waa  decidedly  ths 
Corj'phasus.  Gay,  iLCCOinplished,  per- 
fectly costumed,  and  remarkably, 
though  perhaps  not  uncotiscionsly, 
good-looking,  he  was  a  general  favour- 
ite, and  never  failed  to  brinhtcn  the 
dullest  cirole  into  which  he  might 
chance  to  be  thrown.  His  exuberant 
health,  bis  buoyant  spirits,  and  hii 
kindly  nature,  nil  bespoke  the  posses- 
sion of  that  diffusive  happiness  wliieh, 
like  charity,  is  "twice  tilessed,"  mak- 
ing a  social  sunshine,  in  which  it  is  so 
deliglilful  to  bosk.  His  furlc  was  con. 
Tersation  —  the  familiar  form,  by  the 
way,  in  which  -io  much  wit  and  wiadom 
havo  been    bequeathed  to  mankind. 
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Quid:  perception,  fluent  eloeation, 
and  that  agruesble  ipice  of  vankf 
irb>«h  implies  Ihe  *a1uc  set  on  the  up. 
precialion  of  others*  compliments,  and 
conciliates  >d  ladience,  formed  his  nh- 
tnral  (jualiflcalions  for  exoellonce  in 
tbis  accomplishment,  in  the  di<plnj  of 
which  he  could  fxi-tfaer  drai*  on  Ihe 
TesoDixes  of  an  nniTersity  education, 
and  the  experience  of  a  brillinnt  jn. 
oiorshlp  of  three  yean  On  the  Home 
CirctuL  Ilia  neak  point  was  an  amua. 
ing  anibition  to  shine  upon  all  subjpi.'t9. 
Poliiin,  aeicncc,  classics,  literature, 
anecdote — all  vcrc  alilce  to  him.  Who- 


phrazed  it,  "  to  go  into  deep 
And  as  he  had  a  fertile  im  a  gin  at  ion,  A 
good  memory,  and  groat  humour,  he 
«>3i  neTGT  fcnoirn  to  mil  in  Improvising 
a  qnotallon,  or  in  eclipsing,  by  a  happy 
itDpromptn,  the  last  importation  of  the 
inarreDons  from  Germany,  or  of  edi. 
tmsl  watery  from  "down  east," 
What  a  gml.si'nd  to  me  under  these 
circumstances  km  my  interview  *ith 
Dr.  Azonx !  "  For  once,"  thought  1, 
"  I  ahnll  be  too  milch  for  Templelon." 
So,  rot  to  delay  my  triumph,  1  insi. 
dion«ly  turned  the  conTCrsnlion  Into 
the  direction  of  my  intended  vantage 
pronnd,  and  proposed  n  turn  amori!i 
the  statuary.     We  Soon  got  fully  in 


friend  was  ft)  his  element. 
ever,  did  be  calculdte  on 
to   tough  a  customer. 


Undin. 
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observations  evidently  struck  him  with 
rorpnse — myremantson  ntiatumy  in 
particular  excited  his  astonishment ; 
and  when  I  wound  all  un  with  the 
anecdote  of  Apelles,  the  aar,  for  the 
nonce,  leemed  mine. 

"  Come,  Templcton,"  said  I,  already 
Mmmtlng  the  honours  of  victory,  "  nd. 
tnil  that  you  never  heard  that;  and 
that,  for  once,  I  have  taken  yon  out  of 
joor  depth." 

1  could  perceive,  by  a  certain  hu. 
morons  twinkle  of  his  eye,  that  he  was 
bent  on  mischief  J  and,  when  the  mer- 
riment produced  by  my  story  had 
subsided— 

"  Seflinger,"  cried  he,  irith  great 
volemntfy,  "I  am  astonished  at  your 
ignorance  I  But  before  I  proceed  to 
enlighten  it,  let  me  beg  of  you,  as  A 
iricnd,  never  again  (o  narrate  that 
wretched  anecdote.  In  the  first  place, 
it  b  apochrybhal,  having  been  clearly 
tticM,  by  Josephns  Ton  Hulter,  iH 


hia  '  Risibilia,'  a  scarce  tract  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  to  a  waggish  monk 
of  Subraco,  whose  'FacatTa;  Velerum,' 
il  preserved  among  the  Colonna  MSS. 
He  is  generally  called  by  the  old  hn- 
morists,  <  Fra  Charivari,'  but  this  wait 
a  sobriijuct.  His  real  name  was 
Andrea  Jlorivale,  shortened  by  popu- 
lar usage  to  An<1rf!a  Men ;  And,  ns  h6 
was  frecincntly  qnotcd  under  the  Istte* 
cognomen  only,  come  of  the  copyists, 
to  distinguish  him  from  his  brother 
Bnrtholomeo,  have  introduced  the 
Christian  name  after  the  Patronymifi 
(&  common  practice  with  ourselves,  at 
when  wc  say,  ISucon  itogcr,  Kcmblij 
John),  writing  it  thus,  Sleri  Andrea— 
whence,  by-the-bj-e,  our  English  bufllj 
term,  Merry  Andrew.  So  you  see  by 
what  a  miKCrablo  hoax  you  tiave  been 
imposed  iipon.  But  the  bad  taste  of 
the  invention  lies  in  the  mean  opiniotl 
it  is  calculated  to  convey  of  the  divine 
Api-'llcs,  Granting,  that  when  in- 
trudeil  on,  as  jou  nonsensically  repre- 
sent, ho  was  engaged  ns  Fra  Charivari 
protends,  do  yon  —  does  any  man  of 
common  sense,  suppose  that  he  would 
have  acted  as  described?  Could  a  mart 
of  his  unquestionable  genius  have  so 
committctf  himself  to  all  posterity,  and 

S roved  himself  so  iaeffHbly  Inferior  td 
urgeon  O'Uaffurty  under  precisely 
similar  circumstances?" 

The  extravagant  oddity  of  the  ap- 
peal, made  in  Tcmpleton's  best  man- 
ner, drew  shouts  of  laughter  (i-om  iki 
whole  party,  including  myself;  and 
though  I  plainly  saw  that  I  was  to  be 
tieliiiiiseil,  I  could  not  help  joining  in 
the  gcnerul  call  for  the  Story  of  Sur- 
geon O'Kafferty. 

"Beit  known  to  rod,  then," said 
Templeton,  "that  early  in  the  first 
wcfk  of  JanuniT,  ISIS,  Surgeon 
O-Hafrsrly,  of  St.  Malnchy's  Hospital. 
Dublin,  havin"  nfier  breakra.-t  one 
Inoming  been  looking  over  his  unpaid 
Christmas  bills,  felt  ft  endden  wi^h  to 
nisticate,  and  was  overjoyed  at  re- 
ceiving at  the  same  moment  a  lotted 
from  his  friend,  Br.  Brannigan,  lately 
I  the  dispensary  of  Bully- 
coast  of  Kerry,  inviting 
bim  to  his  house. 

"Thevery  next  evenirgsaw  the  two 
fVlends  luxuriantly  lolling  in  two  old- 
fashioned  easy  chairs,  by  a  blaiing  turf 
fire  in  the  dispensary  parlour  of  that 
ilk,  interchan"ing  such  chat  over  their 
reeking  tumblers  as  the  liveliest  of  me- 
dical practitioners  might  be  supposed, 
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under  such  circumstances,  io  indulge 
in.  Ifot  that  their  conviviality  nos  of 
the  vulgar  order.  On  the  contrary, 
thev  xere  both  talent«d  and  enthusias- 
tic lovers  of  their  protessioD.  Lideed, 
Brannig&n  had  been  a  distinguished 
student  under  ColleB,  Cnunpton,  and 
the  othsr  Dublin  celebrities  ;  and 
O'Raffertv  being  much  hb  junior, 
promised  bimself  great  advantage  from 
the  opportunity  ot "  cramming  "  under 
his  friendly  direction  for  his  next  en- 
auiag  and  last  medical  ezaminatioD. 
Dire,  however,  was  bis  diBappoiottnent 
on  learning  that,   in  that  part  of  the 


hostile  to  dissection,  and  the  last  occu- 
pant of  the  diapeniary  bad  to  leave, 
under  an  escort  of  police,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  unpopularity  arising  from 
•D  unfounded  rumour  of  his  having 
tampered  with  the  remains  of  farmer 
Booney,  lately  deceased. 

"  Further  discussion  an  this,  or  any 
other  topic,  WHS  inlermpted  by  a  sud- 
den gust  down  the  chimney,  which 
scattered  the  embers  about  tbe  room, 
and  nnmiatakably  told  of  a  coming 
storm.  Fearful  was  the  gale  of  that 
night,  and  awful  the  havoc  it  made  on 
sea  and  land.  Whole  villages  were 
laid  in  ruins ;  and  to  the  terrors  of  the 
tempest  were  added  the  horrors  of 
ooenagratjon ;  for  the  incendiary  wind, 
M  if  sped  on  a  mission  of  wrath,  lite- 
rally swept,  in  its  wild  career,  every 
hearth  on  its  track,  and  seemed  to 
league  with  its  kindred  element  for 
wholesale  destroctio^.  The  coast  was 
strewed  with  wrecks.  Ballyclasfa,  in 
the  recess  of  a  sheltered  cove,  and  un- 
der the  lee  of  a  bluff  headland,  escaped 
with  little  damage  ;  but  disasters  were 
rife  in  the  immediate  vicinity.  A 
West  Indiaman  had  foundered  in  the 
a&ag  during  the  night,  and  every  soul 
on  board  bad  perished.  Fragments 
of  the  wreck  were  washed  up  by  every 
wave— the  entire  popuUUon  crowded 
to  the  beach,  and  all  was  trepidation, 
curiosity,  and  excitement, 

"  A  postern  in  the  dispensary  garden 
opened  OD  the  strand,  where  Uio  doc- 
tor kept,  for  his  own  amusement,  a 
foar-oared  gig ;  and  as  it  fell  dead 
calm  towards  evening,  the  two  friends 
agreed  to  embark  alone,  and  pall  round 
the  headland  in  quest  of  adventures. 
They  prolonged  their  excursion  till 
late,  O'Rafierty  taking  a  school-boy's 
delight  iu  the  exernse  of  rowing.  "Ae 
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moon  rose,  and  accurately  defined  not 
only  the  rocky  indentation*  of  the 
coast,  but  the  sublime  outline  of 
mountains  that  bounded  the  horizon, 
and  framed  in  a  marine  picture  of  rare 
beauty.  Not  a  figure  was  to  be  seen 
on  the  lately  crowded  beach  —  all  was 

Erofound  silence ;  and  the  gleaming 
ghts  of  the  village  showed  that  the  io- 
habiCants  bad  retired  for  the  night. 

"  Our  two  medical  friends  struck 
outboldly;  but  juBtas  tbey  were  Hear- 
ing their  destination,  O'Rafierty's  oar 
got  entangled  in  some  obstruction  that 
brought  the  boat  to  a  stand-stilL  A, 
very  sli^t  examination  proved  (hat 
Ibe  floating  mass  was  a  human  form  ; 
and  the  sailor  costume  left  do  doubt 
that  the  drowned  man  was  one  of  tba 
crew  of  the  ill-fated  West  Indiiuiian. 
By  great  exertion,  the  two  doctors 
lified  the  body  into  the  boat,  and 
on  the  shadow  of  the  chance  ofraetor- 
ing  animation,  determined  to  convey  it 
to  the  dispensary  (  but  with  such  pre- 
caution as  to  keep  the  incident  a  pro- 
found secret.  This,  ^ou  will  say,  was 
'humanity  with ult«nor views/  and  I 
don't  care  to  deny  itj  for  if  unfortui 
nately  the  poor  sailor  could  not  be 
brought  to,  what  objection  could  thera 
be  to  make  him  a  posthumous  contri- 
butor to  science  ?  Most  of  our  best 
actions  may  bo  traced  to  mixed  mo- 
tives ;  and  so,  perhaps,  it  was  in  this 
case.  At  all  events,  the  poor  mariner 
was  stealthily  conveyed  throng  the 
postern,  and  safety  lodged  in  &  large 
room  on  the  first  floor,  always  kept 
under  lock  by  the  proprietor,  and  con. 
taining  some  of  tue  'arcana'  of  his 
crafl,  such  as  a  skeleton  in  a  Klsn-oase 
— a  hideous  papier-mach^  miMel  of  the 
human  figure  —  some  borrible-looking 
fossils,  a  galvanic  apparatus,  and  sno- 
dry  other  articles  suggestive  of  the 
black  art,  in  which  it  was  firmly  be- 
lieved the  lale  incumbent  had  prac- 
tised in  that  same  apartmenL  No  in- 
mate, therefore,  of  the  bouse  would, 
after  dusk,  so  much  as  venture  into  tba 
corridor  leading  to  this  chamber  i  and 
all  notion  of  the  pos«bility  of  resusci. 
tatingpoor  Jiick  being  out  of  the  ^ue^ 
tiou,  the  scientific  alternative  was  irra. 
sistible;  and  C'Rofferty,  enchanted  at 
having  secured  so  valuable  a  waif,  da. 
termided  to  commence  his  anatomical 
operstions  the  following  morning. 

"  For  some  days  all  went  on  delight, 
fully.  Brannigan  attended  to  his  usual 
•vocations,  wiu  '■      ■ 
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ben  thmt  hii  guest  wm  enjojnng  him. 
■elf  to  the  top  of  hii  bent,  and  each 
ereniiig  waa  deroted  to  the  disctuaioii 
of  the  oat's  practice.  There  is  a  fas. 
dilation  in  dinectioD,  of  which  the 
uninitiated  can  form  no  notion.  It  U 
akin  to,  but  deddedlj  inferior,  I  can 
bold,  in  paint  of  ezdtement,  to  the 
pkaaorabLe  emotions  with  which  Mr. 
Calcraft  is  said  to  diacharge  the  exe< 
cQlive  part  of  his  profenion.  Be  this 
af  it  may,  O'Haflerty  waa  in  high 
Rurita,  sihI  gtnng  khead  merrily  with 
the  aaihir,  Sa  whoae  fate  there  wa< 
the  leas  tcaioa  to  mourn,  that,  in  the 
conrae  of  natore,  be  mnst  have  soon 
diad  of  a  liver  complaint,  that  organ 
being  enlarged  to  an  unusual  size,  and 
exhibiting  such  phenomeoa  of  dieeaM 
that  O'lufiaitj,  in  his  professional 
cnthosiaHD,  pronounced  it  '  a  perfect 

"In  the  meantime  Ballyclashwas  not 
insensible  to  the  nnuiual  tact  of  a 
Knager  being  qoartered  nt  the  Bis- 
penaaij.  For  some  days  after  his  ar- 
riral  he  had  tarculated  snfficiently  to 
become  an  obiect  of  general  notice 
and  laii'  specuTative  gossip  ;  but  his 
dismteaiaoce  had  been  so  sudden  and 
complete,  that  it  was  commonly  sup. 
poeed  he  had  taken  hi*  departure— 
when,  to  the  astonishment  of  the  Mt- 
tiTes,  it  truiu>ired  one  ereuing  at  the 
tap  of  the  '  Kenmare  Anni,'  tbroueh 
the  indiacretion  of  Larry  Gaff,  the 
porter  of  the  botpital,  not  only  that 
Mr.  O'BaSerty  was  'to  the  fore,' 
but  that  be  was  ■  dosetiod  all  alone 
by  Limself  in  the  Devil's  den'  —  the 
name  usually  given  by  the  initialed  to 
the  apartment  of  his  preference. 

"  There  happened  to  be,  at  that  mo- 
ment, within  earshot  of  Mr.  Gaff,  an 
individual  who,  though  appareotly  ab- 
sorbed in  a  fcame  of  cribbage,  in  the 
■nueffery,  as  it  was  called,  of  the  t^, 
s  very  particular  note  of  hu 
int.  This  was  no  other  than 
Mt.  Itodolphus,  alias  Rhode,  or,  as  he 
waa  still  more  significantly,  and,  by 
way  of  climax,  called  Buck  Hickej  — 
a  youth,  who  for  some  time  had  been 
earning  a  discreditable  notoriety  by 
his  precocious  talents  for  every  species 
of  mischief.  He  was  the  lowest  type 
of  the  genus  Fabi  —  a  fraternity  of 
which,  under  various  but  unmistakable 
forms,  spedmeos  are  to  be  found  in 
every  grade  of  society.  Jt  waa  as 
neat  a  mystery  to  explain  how  Buck 
Hickey  contrived  to  ruffle  it  at  wake. 


fair,  and  horso-tace,  as  it  is  to  dirine 
how  arane  of  the  best  dressed  men 
>  about  town'  eke  out  the  ways  and 
means  of  fashionable  exisleiioe.  In  a 
financial  ^int  of  view,  fast  men  are 
positively  mscrut&ble  j  and  it  is  a  cor. 
roborati  ve  fact  that,  without  any  visible 
•oorce  of  incon^.  Buck  Hickey  never 
seemed  in  want  of  small  coin.  He 
might,  indeed,  have  improved  his  cir- 
cumstances by  attending  to  the  little 
fiinn  held  by  bis  widowed  mother; 
but  he  was  so  '  assiduous,'  as  the  sar- 
castic exciseman  observed,  'in sowing 
his  wild  oata,'  that  he  was  not  likely 
to  cultivate  or  reap  any  other  crop. 
His  rollicking  genius  was  in  full  swing 
at  the  period  of  this  narrative ;  and 
there  waa  not  on  anonymous  hoax  or 
a  vicious  escapade  within  twelve  milea 
round  of  which  be  did  not  got  the 
credit.  In  a  word,  be  was  the  terror 
of  the  sober-minded  of  every  age  and 
eex ;  and  the  aaid  exciseman  was  wont 
drily  to  predict,  that  "  Buck  Hickey 
would  never  die  in  a  horizontal  pos- 


a  rabid  curiosity,  i     .  .     .   . 

inflamed  to  the  highest  pitch  by  Lorry 
Gaff's  report.  He  instantly,  therefore, 
formed  the  resolution  of  investigBliug, 
in  hia  own  fashioo,  the  mystery  of  the 
Dispensary,  and  of  countermining,  for 
the  sbeer  love  of  mischief,  whaiever 
plot  might,  aa  he  suspected,  be  under 
the  surreptitious  proceedings  of  Sur- 
geon O'Uafferly.  In  the  popular  tu- 
mult that  hod  expelled  the  late  prac- 
titioner, he  had  been  a  leader;  and  as 
he  bad  given  the  nooie  of  ■  The  Devil's 
den '  to  the  very  room  now  under  con- 
sideration, he  felt  it  bis  especial  duty 
to  explore  the  locality,  and,  aa  be 
phrased  it,  to  'unkennel thefox.'  It 
was  an  adventure  of  some  difficulty, 
and  one  which  he  was  resolved  to  at- 
tempt abne.  Accordingly,  towards 
nightfall,  he  proceeded  to  reconnoitre. 
"  About  the  same  hour,  O'Bafierty 
being  alone,  in  consequence  of  Dr. 
Branuigan'a  absence  on  a  distant  call, 
made  up  his  mind  Us  spend  a  scientific 
evening  in  hia  favourite  studio,  more 
particmarly  as  it  was  highly  expedient 
to  close,  without  farther  delay,  hia 
learned  investigations.  Indeed,  no- 
thing but  his  inveterate  love  of  bis 
pursuit  could  have  made  him  hitherto 
insensible  to  the  argent  necessity  of 
forthwith  procuring  Christian  burial 
for  what  remained  of  the  defunct  me- 
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tiner,  irbow  longer  detention  «1wt« 
Kroniid  inTolved  M'rious  aanitarj  con- 

Eiilerationg.  To  'the  den,'  nccoril- 
iiigly,  he  proceeded  ;  bat  euch  even 
upon  Au  nerves  nere  the  effei^ti  of  the 
■tmoiphere  of  tbe  sportnient,  ibat  fae 
WHS  fortied  to  avnil  biniMilf  of  a  atep* 
ladder  to  open  the  large  window  — 
»bout  lix  feet  from  the  floor  —  nliicb 
■ervcd  to  light  and  *entiliita  the  room. 
He  took  advantAge  of  the  Bame  con- 

winiJoiT  a  large  vooclen  bowl  contnin- 
ing  thut  indi'scribuble  mass  olreaitj 
Dii'nlioned  u  'the  gem.'  Tlie»e  nr- 
mngcmcntt  made,  hu  lighted  his  lamp 
%Dd  commenced  hii  operationi, 

<'  III  the  meanthnp,  Uui'k  Hi(:ke]-  had 
dcoided  on  hii  plan  of  attack.  The 
large  window  of  the  'den'  overlook- 
ed tbe  garden,  and,  though  ten  or 
tWL'lve  [ecC  from  the  grounil,  waa  ac- 
eetaible  by  meant  of  a  ruined  penthouse 
immediately  under  it.  Uo  took  up  a 
favourable  position,  under  eheller  of  a 
jew  hedge,&Ddkepthigeye  fixed  on  tbe 
well-known  ipot,  when,  to  his  great 
delight,  a  glnre  from  that  ain^le  win- 
dow of  the  whole  range  not  only  satia. 
^od  him  that  the  tenants  of  tbe  ■  den  * 
were  at  their  unholy  rites,  but  showed 
that  the  satib  was  thrown  np  to  its  full 
height,  thereby  ofiering  a  temptation 
for  a  peep,  not  to  be  renii«d.  Stealth, 
iljr  and  noiselessly  approaching,  he 
oontrived  to  establish  a  preciirious 
footing  on  the  broken  rafters  of  the 
penthouse,  and,  by  elow  degrees, 
tdged  on  bis  advance,  till  by  standing 
on  tip-toe,  he  oould  place  both  hnods 
on  the  sitt  above.  With  all  his  citation, 
however,  he  could  not  prevent  a  slight 
poise  fi*oni  some  falling  mortar,  which 
caused  him  to  pause,  and  hold  his 
brtnth;  white  the  effLCt  of  the  enme 
accident  was  to  give  O'Raflerty  a  little 
start,  and  put  him  on  the  ^f  viea  for 
an  explanation.  It  at  once  flashed 
across  his  mind  that  curiosity  bad 
Bometliing  to  do  with  tbe  matter ;  and 
this  suspioion  was  tbe  next  minute  con- 
firmed by  the  apparition  on  the  oppo- 
site wall  of  a  head  and  face,  as  clearly 
defined  aa  if  they  had  been  prfgected 
by  a  magio  lantern,  fiefbre  he  could 
turn  round  lo  verify  the  original,  the 
shadow  had  disappeared.  The  Aiet 
was,  that  in  hii  eagerness  for  the  first 
peep,  iiuck  Uickcy  had  not  anfGciently 
secured  his  foot'hold  of  the  rough.cast 
wall,  and  a  portion  of  it  giving  way, 
ha  Itad  luddenly  subiidedf  to  hi*  own 
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great  alarm,  before  he  wnld  t«a1ine 
anything  like  the  inieniied  sarvey.  Ha 
bad  caught,  however,  a  sufBcient 
elinipse,  as  well  na  perfunie,  to  slima- 
late  bis  ardour;  and  all  being  npparent. 
1y  quiet  within,  he  prepar^  more  eF. 
fectually  to  repeal  his  eiperiinent. 
Little  did  tbe  unlucky  wight  dream  of 
the  reception  that  awaited  him.  (yKaf. 
ierly,  antidpatlng  his  advent,  and  de- 
termined to  administer  to  the  intruder, 
whoever  he  might  be,  not  only  an  ade- 
quate, but  an  appropriate  and  ohnrac- 
teristie  punishment,  raised  himself  on 
tbe  stepladdcr  to  the  level  of  tbe  sill, 
and  seiiing,  by  a  sodden  Inspiration  of 
genius,  the  bowl  contnining  all  the 
predous  illustrations  of  llver-complnlnt 
—  and  the  potency  of  which  as  a  mis- 
sile may  be  more  easily  conceived  than 
described — stood  ready  for  action,  feel- 
ing, when  thus  armed,  superior  to  anj 
emergency,  and  more  than  a  match  for 
the  devil  himself^  if  be  mme  within 
reach  of  a  salute.  He  bad  not  long  to 
wait.  Buck  Hickey,  renewing  "hii 
gripe  of  tbe  ull,  again  mitde  a  vigoroas 
effort,  and  was  most  succcwfully  rais- 
ing himself  to  the  proper  elcTation, 
when  —  horror  of  boTrors  I  the  '  oew,* 


feat  of  O'Bafltrty,  launched  with  such 
dire  eflect  full  in  the  Ihce  of  tbe  delin- 
quent that,  as  if  shot  by  a  bolt  frolh 
heaven,  he  fell  back  with  a  stifled 
groan,  and  rolled,  to  all  appearance,  % 
oorpae,  into  the  garden. 

"  O'SaSerly  hastened  ont  with  a  lan- 
tern, and  found  bim  in  a  dead  swoon  1 
He  was  joined  at  tbe  moment  b^ 
Brannigan,  to  whom  he  related  tho 
adventure  \  and  the  two  doctors  took 
advantage  of  his  unconscious  state  to 
lemove  bim  through  the  postern  of 
the  gHrden  to  the  beach,  where,  afler 
giving  liim  a  vigorous  ablution  of  sea- 
water, 'they  left  him,  en  the  first  ngtn 
of  returning  animation,  to  realise,  as 
best  ha  might,'  when  be  came  lo  hia 
senses,  tho  events  of  the  night. 

"'Tiseproblem  which,  from  that  hour 
to  this,  he  has  never  been  able  to  solve, 
nor  could  it  ever  be  accounted  for,  ex- 
cept by  the  two  doctors,  why,  from  that 
tjme  Ibrward,  Buck  Illckey  was  an  al. 
tered  man,  and,  in  less  than  a  month, 
emigrated  to  America." 

When  tbe  laughter  and  applause 
with  which  tbe  story  was  recuv^  had 

"  Sellanger,''  omtinned  Tomplatm, 
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"I  leiiTe  jou  to  jtmr  own  icflection.  Before  I  ooalil  rally   for  a  Ti^ply,  a 

Yon  have  bepn  sadly  imposed  upon;  peni  from  the  groat  Fi-cnch  organ,  [>re- 

but  I  hold  U  to  be  impossible  that  even  luding  one  of  Mr.  Best's  asloundiii;; 

your  quantum  of  s^igKuity  can  fiiil  to  fu<!tie?,  rjiiiseil  such  a  rush  to  tlic  sput 

detect  the  utter  futuity  ofiuppoeing  nhere  ire  were  louiijiin^,  that  we  were 

that  Appeltcs,  with  such  a  aupply  M  forced  to  adjourn;  not,  however,  wiih- 

be  must  hsve  had  under  tbe  given  cir-  out  apseing  to  meet  at  seven,  for  an 

cunutancea,  of  Egyptian  dews,  would  experimoiital  dinner  at  MonsienrSoy- 

bave  «o  on  traced  the  Tt  Dfimt,  u  to  er's  Syuiposlum  of  nllNa^oni. 
have  employed  a  slick." 


Bare  Winter  owns  the  earth  at  last, 
Ute  white  sun  risei  late  and  slow. 

With  Bcatter'd  fires,  and  breathes  the  bloat 
Bitrerl^  from  the  hills  of  snow ; 

The  world  la  damb,  the  stream  ig  dead. 
The  dim  shrubs  shiver  by  the  pane, 
And  sounds,  aafrom  some  ageu  brain. 

Swoon  from  the  poplar  overhead. 

Yet,  though  chill  clouds  of  niorning  gr«j. 

Around  our  louely  roof  are  rolled. 

From  winter  day  weTl  turn  away. 

Nor  heed,  by  yonder  hearth,  the  cold. 

Come,  Mary,  dose  betide  me  i««t 

While  flame*  ifae  cheery  crackling  beuth ; 
The  while  our  pleasant  morning  gueit 

Shall  gouip  stories  of  the  earth; 
Here  shall  wo  read  ol'  mighty  wara 

Tbat  tyrants  glory  to  renew. 

Great  struggles  of  the  good  and  tnw. 
Wild  voyages  under  foreign  stars. 

The  world  has  etill  iu  faery  tale ; 
Still  new  Alladins  search  for  gold. 

Hark  I  it  is  but  the  wandering  gale. 
Tapping  the  pane  with  fingers  cold. 

A  w>lk  t — yes,  tfaroiigh  the  dear-aired  day, 

Still  facing  southward  let  us  go. 
Where  spiriads  the  quiet  sky  away 

In  Slips,  like  blue  lakes  in  the  snow. 
The  land  is  dark,  the  forests  sigh — 

See  yonder  branch  all  ledged  with  aleatf 

The  nomb  bird  clasps  with  ^ny  feet. 
And  chirps  a  little  shivering  cry. 

Ab  t  bleakly  breathes  the  bitter  air. 
Gome,  Mary,  by  tbe  woods  we'll  hold: 

The  woods  shall  yield,  though  grey  and  bare, 
A.  kindly  shelter  irom  tha  oold. 

All  day  beneath  the  nlken  ikj 

Some  nughty  preteoca  labours  ronnd. 

The  sunlight  glimmers  ddefully. 

The  bavea  an  rtaxdied  alwig  the  gmoBd : 
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Blank  Mnnda  the  gnnahot  thrcnigii  the  air 
Jn  froated  fields  and  fem  beyond. 
And,  dumb  beside  the  banteo'd  pondi 

The  cattle  stuid  vith  piteons  stare ; — 

But  though  the  eeaaon,  wild  end  bleab 

Sfrotbes  earth  in  many  a.  movj  fold. 

Yet,  liary,  iweet,  your  chilly  cheek 

It  only  ronea  o'er  with  cold. 

Hark!  now  from  yonder  bosky  mounds 
Echoes  the  clear  hilarious  horn  1 

In  circles  yelp  the  spotted  hounds 
la  empty  fieldd  all  stubble-shom  : 

He  jocund  huntsmen  gallop  forth 

'Mid  danting  drifts  of  pelting  hut. 
And,  bending,  breast  the  icy  gale 

Set  in  with  noon  ironi  the  blue  north  :■ — 
Tress  closer,  closer  to  my  side ; 

In  muffling  tnist  the  sun  has  rolled. 

The  froat-ghost  wanders  far  and  wide. 

The  iky  is  dark,  the  world  is  cold, 

Tel  oft  we  paced  o'er  this  old  walk, 

With  summer  moss  beneath  our  feet. 

When  o'er  the  moor  the  shepherd's  floc^ 
DroiT«ed  in  the  heavy  evening  beat ; 

And  drifted  past  the  cottage  eaves 

As  crimson  dusk  crept  o'er  the  flood. 
From  the  red  bonfire  in  the  wood 

The  sweet  funt  scent  of  bnming  leaves: 
Oft  then  as  through  the  quiet  trees 

The  sunset  streamed  in  shafts  of  gold. 

We  sighed  for  one  sweet  temperate  breen 

To  fi:esben  earth  with  lu^and  cold. 

Now  turn  we,  as  the  sun  aloof 

Strikes  o'er  tlie  level  earth  the  while. 

And  on  our  distant  t^ttage  roof 

Burns  with  a  parUng  yellow  smile. 

The  numb  wind  warders  in  a  swoon 

From  the  far  cbud  line  puffed  with  snow. 
And  coldly,  coldly  breathes  below 

The  thin  light  of  the  cUm  day-moon. 

Face  quick — the  stsri  look  in  bright  i 

Face  quick,  and  close  the  mantle  told. 
For  lo  I  our  little  window's  light 

Beacons  us  homeward  from  the  c^ 


Night  rises  o'er  the  desolate  scene. 

The  crows  push  throu^  the  daricoen  blind ; 
The  children  play  on  the  vSlage-green, 

Their  Toicea  lost  in  whirls  or  wind. 
List  I — how  the  wintry  storm.mardi  hums 

Along  the  space  of  shadowing  floods ; 

In  the  hollow  clonds  beyond  the  wood* 
We  hear  them  beat  tbeir  dolorons  drums : 

Ah  I  this  shall  be  a  piteous  night 
For  wanderers  over  sea  and  wold ; — 

Our  little  porch  i*  hooded  white. 
The  icft-drops  glitter  in  the  cold. 
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Slr^e  by  the  Dam. 

Come,  pie  the  fir«,  bring  forth  the  books. 
Gay  Mkng,  and  MMitDem  sweet  romance  i 

Let  harrest-gimipt  with  jojow  looks 

Beneath  the  walnut's  ihadowa  dance. 

In  this  M  tome  a  wand  we've  fonad, 

la  Aanffi  to  voodi  the  winter's  age  ;— 
As  thy  li^t  fineers  tarn  tite  |>agef 

Hie  heavy  wtmd  sh^  roll  aronnd  i 
So  read  me  tales  of  tropic  days, 

Bjaome  bniwn,  brieht^jed  traveller  told, 
HU  o'er  the  pa£na  we  seem  to  gaze 

Beneath  some  ixiltiy  curtain's  fold. 

Still  here,  throo^  winter  wbit«  and  bleak. 
By  this  lone  cottage-b earth  we'll  dwell. 

While  ronnd  the  shorea  the  sargea  break. 
While  tolls  at  night  the  tempest-bell. 

Dear  home  aSection,  pure  and  true. 

Shall  light  the  little  space  we're  giveor—- 
And  though  Love'a  world  is  widens  heaven. 

My  Mary,  yet  it  holds  but  two ; 

So,  pillowed  heart  to  heart,  we'll  sing. 

While  beats  the  rain  and  blowa  the  cold 

Till  crocna  playmates  of  the  spring 

In  lAelter'd  conien  bloom  in  gold. 


Down  the  street,  and  thro'  the  gate,  beyond  the  city  walla  tbey  nawed. 
Nor  pansed  to  raise  a  levelled  spear,  nor  draw  the  rein,  nor  backward  cai 
A  honied  ^aoce,  till,  bv  the  Darro,  panting,  they  drew  rein  at  last. 
"Are  they  men?"  oriea  Alan  Bede;  "would  they  had  the  heart  of  ma 
We  had  ud  some  strokes  of  mettle,  we  had  had  some  mnuc  then. 
Godil  the  hot  sun  bnt  engonden  sjjiils  colder  than  the  pole. 
And  the  blood  oTtromc  beat  but  insulates  a  frozen  soul. 
In  the  nOTth,  where  I  wea  born,  the  oold  and  barren  monntain  land, 
Slan  have  Serf  sools  within  them,  fearless  heart  and  ready  hand ; 
IbODfdi  the  wiDtiT  bills  are  lying  deep  beneath  their  load  of  snow. 
And  along  the  rock-ribbed  valleys  cold  the  northern  breezes  Uow, 
Yet  their  tameloM  hearts  wonld  never  quail  before  a  coming  foe. 
I  have  seen  Uiem,  I  have  aeen  them,  eacb  a  little  targe  to  breast. 
That  their  only  armour  save  the  keen  claymore  they  wield  best. 
Wait  the  coming  of  the  Sazona,  ibeatfaed  in  ateeland  lanoe  in  reetl 
1  have  seen  them,  I  have  seen  tbem,  I  have  heard  the  alogan  veil ; 
I  have  heard  the  stormy  bannpe  "mid  the  bursts  of  battle  fell  I 
Seed  tbem  mih  with  naked  bowm  fiill  opon  the  iron  ranks. 
Break  them  down  and  overleap  them,  a*  a  torrent  borrts  its  banks ; 
Bnt  the  Moon  have  feeble  spirit*,  and  thc^  draw  a  feeble  brand — 
'Gainst  a  swiftly  coming  steed  end  levelled  lance  they  cannot  stand ; 
Coorage  lives  in  northern  i^ion^  faints  and  fhils  in  sultry  land." 
"  Whu  tiiink  jt  of  this,  my  comrades,"  thns  a  sneering  soldier  said, 
"  Is  he  not,  this  alien  boaster,  braver  than  the  mighty  Cid  ?" 
Opened  not  bu  lip*  to  answer^  not  a  word  spake  Alan  Rede ; 
Swift  he  hurried  —  wiUi  a  tm^t  struck  the  aco9br  from  his  iteed; 
Swift  tb^  sprang  and,  foot  to  foot,  stood  prepared  for  bloody  deed. 
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«  Hold  I  70  hutj.blooded  Taoh  I"  loudly  called  6ir  Ronalefn ; 

•'  See  JB  not  ihu  ^l^iuu  or  armour  Uiro'  the  paiii^B  of  the  viiic  [ 

Bee  }C  not  llic  turbuni'd  helmets  —  we  yv  not  llic  pi'nnonB  fly  ? 

Heavens  1  is  it  time  to  wrangle  wbeo  Granadu'i  kniplils  are  Ulgh  ? 

Upl  to  horBf,  and  bo  your  quarrel  wilb  ihu  infidel  lo-day  1 

To-morrow  —  if  ye  live  to  uie  it  —  yo  may  have  your  wi'npon-play." 

'I'hus  he  cried,  nor  cried  in  vain ;  each  aguin  to  aoddle  clomb : 

Soon  they  mw  the  diiskj  nairiara  from  behind  the  covert  come. 

"Strange!"  heponden.'d,  as  their  ranks  rapidly  be  numbered  o'er, 

"  That  our  namber  should  be  equal  — .  neither  lesa  and  neither  more !" 

Then  eat^h  Spaniard,  then  each  Moor,  dashed  bis  ipear  into  its  rest. 

Struck  the  rowels  in  his  horse,  and  forward  leant  bis  mailed  breast  j 

Then  the  distance  narrowed  swiftly,  till  thoy  met  in  tumuli  dire. 

And  splintered  spean  were  toitaloU,  like  burning  parchment  from  the  fire  I 

Twenty  steeds  without  th^tr  burden  galloped  wild  across  the  plain ; 

Twenty  warriors,  saddle  fast,  rained  their  clanging  blows  amffin ; 

Fell  OS  Lucifer  the  char^ — desperate  the  after  strife. 

This  was  not  a  glory-battle — 'twas  a  battle  for  the  life. 

Lives  were  ebbing,  blood  was  flowing,  when  the  Uoslem  turned  to  flee; 

Drumly  dark  the  aky  was  {•rowing  —  night  was  dropping  suddenly ; 

Hot  the  chase  across  the  plain  —  the  city  gates  received  the  foe ; 

Back  the  victors  turned  their  horses,  pacing  bilently  and  slow. 

Caudomiax. 


TB>   SnnON   EXTKAOBSIHAKr. 


Thz  proverb  tells  Di,  there  is  a  time 
for  all  things,  and  the  time  for  the  an- 
nual opeiiiag  of  the  KKion  of  l'arli&- 
ment  bus  been  so  long,  and  so  unvary- 
ingly appointed  by  custom  for  the  first 
days  of  the  first  month  of  spring,  that 
*  royat  speech  in  February  has  come 
to  be  loosed  for  as  regularly  as  was, 
in  old  times,  a  white  world  at  Christ- 
mas, or  a  dancing  sua  on  Uaster  mom. 
What  circumstance  determined  the 
choice  of  that  eccenlrio  month  as  the 
proper  season  for  the  celebration  of  the 
great  constitutional  solemnity,  we  do 
not  pretend  to  be  able  to  espiain  (  but 
dioscn  it  has  been,  and  the  ar- 
raniiemcnt  has  become  so  familiar  to 
men's  minds,  that  a  departure  from  it, 
even  by  a  precession  of  a  few  wintry 
days,  becomes  matter  of  interest  or 
wonder  to  subordinate  faclionaries 
and  quidnuncs.  The  normal  wording 
of  the  Queen's  proclamaiioD  assumes 
in  the  eyes  of  men  an  unusual  sij^nifi- 
cance,  when  occasionally  and  rarely  it 
summons  Lords  and  Commons  to  ii»- 
•emble  at  ^^'estminster  so  early  a* 
the  3Ut  of  January,  and  even  thai 
brief  anticipation  is  su&icient  to  add 
the  grandeur  of  mystery  to  those  "di- 
Ten  urg^t  aad  imporuiK   affain " 


vhlcb  her  Majesty  inrites  her  well-be- 
loved cousins  and  faithful  counsellon 
then  and  there  to  despalob.  When 
such  is  the  habit  of  men's  thuu^ta  aa 
to  the  proper  seasoot  for  the  sleeping 
and  waVing  of  I'ariiament,  it  ie  a  mat. 
ter  of  course  that  so  great  a  viotatioii 
of  custom  as  the  calliog  together  ef  the 
great  council  of  the  nation  twelve 
days  before  Christmas,  ilioald  be  con- 
sidered as  aportent  of  strange  augury^ 
the  sign  of  some  unusual  danger  im- 
pending over  the  commonwealtbt  or 
the  hnrbinger  of  some  grand  atrake  of 
policy  contemplated  for  ibe  advance- 
ment of  the  national  interests  or  ho- 
nour. This  is  the  third  time  (as  welt 
as  we  can  recollect)  during  the  lastseven 
years  that  Fariiauicnt  has  been  twice 
opened  in  the  same  year.  Oace,  the 
awful  necessity  of  the  potato  famine 
espUined  and  justified  the  boh^og  of 
an  autumnal  suasion.  Secondly,  those 
powerful  atGuiiies  for  office,  that  re- 
sulted in  the  anomalous  combina- 
tions of  tlte  Coalition  Cabinet,  forced 
a  similar  necessity  upon  the  weak- 
ness of  Lord  Derby.  Upon  neither  of 
thoso  oocasiuns,  however,  did  the  luea^ 
sure  assume  the  extraordinary  features 
ttut(  dittinguiih  tlM  coiy  ttttat  we 
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V»  at  pTCWnt  icijawiitg.  In  tbe 
former  cuse,  iha  tudilea  oecurreitce  of 
A  ^reHt  natioDal  calamiLjr,  dsvetoped 
during  the  recess  oT  Pnrltament,  manU 
Tell ly  called  for  the  adoptioii  ofmea- 
rares  requiring  legialadve  -uncuon. 
Again,  in  lU-J.  thurl  wai  long  pabHc 
BOtioe  given  that  tiia  urgency  of  cer^ 
Uin  genllemeD'a  denre  for  office  would 
not  be  represaed  bey oud  the  period  for 
nhich,  in  the  difficaltiea  of  their  own 
posilion,  tbpy  had  agreed  to  ita^  it 
A  bargain  waa  made  witL  Lord  Derb]', 
tbat  he  ihould  be  tuftirred  to  carry  on 
the  public  business  nniil  the  close  of 
the  first  aenion  of  1SS2  should  allow 
of  Ifas  dissolaiion  of  Parliament,  and 
tbat  bargain  was  riiidly  enforced. 
Tbat  it  would  be  w  the  nation  knew 
and  expected,  and  the  autumnal  sci- 
■ioD  of  that  jear  was  looked  upon  by 
tbe  pablio  raUier  with  the  curiotity 
felt  in  the  casual  spednele  of  a  duel  be- 
tween combatants  tovhom  tbe  specta- 
tor is  equally  iodtfiGirent,  than  with  the 
ical  interest  tbat  belonas  to  a  battle  of 
political  prtnciplet.  Tho  meeting  be- 
tween tne  {Mirties  was  regularly  ar- 
ranged long  beforehand,  and  at  re^u- 
latly  fbiigbt  out.  The  wont  drilled 
■ad  leaat  effecliva  troops  irere  beaten, 
and  tha  victors,  havnig  teixed  the 
ipoil,  proceeded  in  the  ordinary  courao 
to  distribute  it.  Very  diflerent  from 
diher  of  theie  precedents  of  an  irre- 
gular aesion  is  that  of  18M,  both  a* 
to  Um  mode  of  iti  oouTeotion,  tbe  na- 
ture of  its  proceedings,  and  the  indi< 
eationa  aSi^ed  by  the  ciicumstancea 
belonging  to  it. 

It  will  be  recollected  by  most  of  oar 
readeM  that,  towards  the  doie  of  the 
hit  pewion,  a  pledge  tendered  to  mi- 
niUwa  to  bind  them  to  call  Parlia- 
■KBt  bother  in  autumn,  with  a  view 
to  thft  probabhi  eventoalities  of  the 
war,  iraa  by  them  peremptorily  reject- 
td.  That  they  were  juatilied  in  that 
eoune  wa  do  not  mean  to  deny.  It 
b  nnqneMionably  the  dnty  and  the 
privilege  of  the  Executive  Govcrn- 
Beat  to  judge  of  tha  circuiuslances 
leqniring  the  extraordinary  action  of 
tbe  lesi^tnns ;  and  if  ac^on  weronot 
Medeo,  to  impoM  an  obligatioik  to  at- 
nmblo  the  honsea  a*  mere   debating 


dnbi  would  be  mischievou*  and  ridl. 
culoui.  liefli'cling  and  independent 
men  did  not,  therufori',  fuel  siirpriiie 
or  dimppointmcnl,  either  at  thu  re- 
fusal  of  ibe  ministers  to  promiiie  to 
convene  Parliamonl  in  autumn,  or  at 
their  aufieriiig  that  icason  to  ellipse 
without  calling  for  its  aid.  When 
prorogatioDs  in  the  usual  form  wurq 
proclaimi^  from  lime  to  time,  men 
ftlt  satiaficd  that  wiiatcver  niight  b* 
the  apparent  difficulliea  in  public  uf- 
fnirs,  those  who  bad  the  means  of  pos- 
KBsing  the  fullest  information  respect- 
ing them  had  not  lost  confidence,  and 
as  yet  felt  no  prosilng  want  of  extr*- 
ordinary  support  from  (he  nation.  At 
length  when,  upon  the  I6lh  of  Novem- 
ber, Parliament  was  protogned  to  the 
14ih  of  the  Bucceeding  month,  iq  the 
form  which  denotes  that  it  was  intend- 
ed then  further  to  poilpooe  its  ac- 
tual meeting,  every  one  felt  assured 
that  the  ordiuary  powers  of  the  Exe- 
cutive Government  were  Btill  found  to 
be  sufficient  for  the  exigencies  of  tbe 
occasion.  What,  then,  was  the  public 
aurprise  and  conatemalioQ  when,  jut( 
eleven  days  after  that  tranquilliaing 
event,  the  nation  was  informed,  in  the 
■ame  breath  that  lold  them  of  loDie  qf 
the  gloomiest  casualties  of  the  war, 
that  the  instant  asMitanoe  of  Parlia- 
ment was  required,  and  that  in  audi 
hot  faa«te,  that  the  extraordinary 
powera  conferred  by  a  special  ttatult 
were  infoked  in  order  to  enable  tba 
Queen  to  rally  the  liegei  around  ber 
throne  some  forlv-eight  hour*  before 
the  day  fixe^  at  the  prorogation.  On 
the  1 6th  of  November,  Pariiament  waa 
prorogued  to  the  UUt  of  December. 
The  first  saddening  rumourt  of  tbe 
loBse*  at  Inkermann  began  ibortly  af- 
terwaidi  to  arrive,  and  wore  speedily 
ineceeded  by  tbe  bloody  detaib  of  that 
gloriaui  but  perilous  victory.  Then 
came  the  terrible  announcements  of 
tha  shipwrecks  of  tha  14(h  of  Novem- 
ber, and  hard  upon  tbe  earliest  wht^ 
periods  of  theie  disasten  followed,  OB 
the  37th  of  tbe  same  month,  her  Ma- 
jeity'i  proclamation,  summoning  Par- 
liiAnent  to  meet  on  the  ISthof  Decem- 
ber,* joat  two  days  before  the  time  to 
which  it  stood  formally  prorogued,  and 


*  Wbcs  ParlUmeot  Aa.nia  proroeocd  to  a  certain  day,  the  Qnecn  Is  anpowertd  by  87 
Geo.  III.,  c.  127,  to  lisus  a  praclamatlon,  giving  notice  of  her  iiit«ctlon  thai  Parliamant 
diiU  iDMt  tnd  bs  tiolden  fbt  the  despatch  of  bnsinee,  on  any  day  not  Ims  than  Iburtwa 
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mt  Ae  eadieat  potiible  horn  in  which 
the  lair  permitted  it  to  be  assembled. 
Is  it  matter  of  wonder,  we  again  ask, 
that  this  proceeding  should  DRve  bot- 
prised  and  alarmed  the  nation  ?  Nor 
was  the  alarm  diminished,  although, 
in  the  minds  of  those  who  had  carefully 
observed  the  progress  of  aflairs,  the 
■nrprise  was  not  mcreased,  when  nn. 
niatakable  indications  shortly  appear- 
ed that  this  sadden  call  for  Ferliamen- 
taiy  nipport  was,  in  all  probability,  no 
more  than  the  unpremeditated  shriek 
of  a  paroxysm  of  delirious  fear. 
Bcarcety  hod  the  proclamation  ap- 
peared in  the  Gazette,  when  the  most 
truBted  aiid  cotiGdential  organs  of  the 
ministers,  in  their  squabbles,  disclosed 
the  secret  that  no  scheme  of  policy 
was,  at  all  events,  known  to  them  as 
imns  prepared  for  submission  to  the 
le^iauttui^.  The  Tanet  announced 
with  alartiung  circumstantiality  that 
the  army  in  the  Crimea  was  reduced 
by  disease  and  the  sword  to  the  lowest 
pmnt  of  efitciency  at  which  it  could 
muntaiu  a  defensive  portion  i  that  to 
iBTe  it  from  extinction  it  must  be  im- 
mediately reinfbrced ;  and  that  the 
Kxcheqner  being  empty,  reinforcements 
oonld  not  be  provided  without  the  sanc- 
tion of  Parliament  to  new  financial 
measures — without  another  increase  of 
the  income  tax,  or  a  loan,  or  both. 

In  twenty-four  hoars  after  the  pub- 
lication of  these  announcements,  they 
were  contradict«d  in  the  same  columns 
"by  authority;"  and  the  contradic- 
tion was  enforced  by  another  ministe- 
rial organ  with  assurances  that  neither 
men  nor  funds  were  wanting ;  that 
Hiord  Raelan's  army  was  strong 
enough  j  mo  Exchequer  overflowing ; 
and  that  neither  taxes  nor  loan  were 
reqnired  or  would  be  proposed.  For 
what  purpose,  then,  was  the  extraordi- 
nary step  taken  of  summoning  Parlia- 
ment at  the  unusual  time  and  with  the 
unprecedented  incidents  we  have  men- 
tioned ?  It  was  plain  the  organs  of 
the  Government  could  not  satis&ctoril^ 
answer  the  question.  Could  the  mi. 
nieterstbemselveSBolTeit?  Thatwasa 
problem  which  remained  undetermined 
even  when  herMajesty's  opening  speech 
was  spoken  to  Lrords  and  Commons. 
Its  solution  is  now,  however,  patent  to 
the  world.  Three  measures,  none  of 
which  were  specified  in  the  Royal  pro- 

Emme,    have   been    brought   before 
great  council  of  thenatiou;  and  of 
these,  two  could  in  no  sense  be  d»> 
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scribed  as  urgent,  while  the  third  was^* 
in  its  essence,  opposed  to  the  con- 
stitution and  policy  of  England;  in  its 
moral  effect  encouraging  to  the  enemy, 
degrading  and  insulting  to  the  army 
and  nation ;  and  in  its  probable  opera- 
tion almost  certain  to  be  a  tot^  fail- 
ure. Parliament  standing  prorogued 
to  the  14th  of  December,  was  sum- 
moned by  special  proclamation  to  meet 
on  the  12th,  in  order  to  pass 

A  Militia  Bill, 

A  Foreign  Enlistment  Bill,  and 

A  vote  of  thanks  to  the  army  and 
navy,  and  to  our  French  allies. 

A  very  few  words  will,  we  hope,  suf- 
fice U>  maintain  the  opinions  we  hava 
expressed  as  to  the  urgency  and  cluu 
racter  of  these  propontiona. 

The  object  of  the  Militia  BiU  waa  to 
enable  Her  Majesty  to  accept  olfora 
made  by  whole  reEiments  or  portions 
of  regiments  of  muitia  to  serve  out  of 
the  United  Kingdom.  Government, 
said  Lord  Palmertton,  in  introdudng 
the  bill,  have  been  accused  of  entering 
on  the  war  without  a  reserve  ;  to  that 
be  answered,  that  the  reserve  is  tha 
British  nation.  The  bill  was  desgned 
to  bring  forward  so  much  of  that  grand 
reserve  aa  is  formed  by  the  militia  for 
serrice  in  Gibraltar,  Malta,  the  Ionian 
Islands,  posnblv  in  North  America. 
It  was  not  intended  to  enforce  such  ex- 
tension by  any  spedea  of  compnlsioii, 
actual  or  moral,  but  simply  to  enable 
the  Giovemment  to  use  the  services  of 
volunteers.  Into  the  principle  of  thii 
meaaure  we  need  not  now  enter,  al- 
though we  are  by  no  means  convinced 
that  it  is  free  from  objections  upon 
that  score.  Admitting,  no wever,  uiat 
it  wonld  be  prudent  to  break  up  tbs 
nursery  for  recruits,  for  which  the 
county  militia  regiments  have  upon 
other  occasioDs  so  efievtivelv  served; 
and  waiving  the  objection  that  mi^it 
reasonably  be  oSered  to  the  dissever- 
ing of  the  local  aristocracy  from  tha 
militia  service,  which  the  employment 
of  the  regiments  in  garrisons  abroad 
would  necessarily  brmg  about-— we 
may  still  ask,  what  was  the  urgency  of 
this  bill  ?  lliere  was  then,  thanks  to 
the  pertinacity  with  which  the  minis- 
ters BO  long  continued  to  disbelieve  in 
the  war  t  but  sixteen  regiments  of 
militia  embodied  in  England.  In 
Scotland  and  Ireland  there  is  not  one 
embodied — not  one  even  yet  enrolled. 
Where,  then,  ate  the  regiments  which, 
in  whole  or  in  part,  are  to  be  accepted 
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hj  bcT  KUjeatj  for  serrice  in  oar  colo- 
nul  gftin«OD»  ?  Could  uot  tlie  ardour 
of  those  galluit  corps — if  anj  there  be 
—  who  hA>c  voluDteered  in  mum  for 
fbrogn  Kirica  be  kept  warm  for  six 
titarl  weeks?  Nay,  tbej  must  ;et 
Imger  restnia  their  noble  impatience, 
for  the  Government,  which  could  not 
mSersdelar  of  fortj-^ght  hours  in 
calling  pBi^ainent  together  to  psu 
this  bill,  have  actut^t)'  agreed  to  nn 
•mendment  limiUng  the  proportion  of 
men  to  be  permitted  to  volunteer  in 
■Djr  raiment  to  three- fourths  of  its 
whole  strength.  £ut,  in  truth,  the 
volonteerio^  of  militjftmen  for  service, 
not  merely  in  garrisons,  but  at  the  seat 
of  war,  was  going  od  daily,  with  as 
mndi  Tigonr  as  could  have  been  de- 
sired, at  the  very  time  when  the  hill 
was  laid  npon  the  table  of  the  House 
of  Commons.  The  regular  army  was 
DM  lomng  a  single  recrait,  nor  would 
it  have  lost  one  in  the  six  or  seven 
w«eki  tbat  would  have  elapsed  before 
the  usual  time  for  the  meeting  of  Par. 
liament  bad  this  bill  never  been  thought 
ofl  Alto  the  relief  of  line  reciments, 
1^  nrrisonins  Gibraltar,  Malta,  and 
the  Ionian  Isliinds  with  militia  corps, 
it  surely  would  be  time  enough  to  have 
the  legal  power  of  doing  so  when  these 
latter  corps  should  be  embodied,  and 
drilled,  and  oiganised  safficicntly  to 
make  it  safe  to  employ  them  in  such 
Krrice.  In  that  work  six  weeks  could 
have  been  profitably  employed.  A 
Parliament  of  emergency  was  certainly 
not  needed  for  the  passing  of  the  Militia 
Bill  between  the  12th  of  December, 
1854,  and  the  23nl  of  Janury,  1855,  to 
which  latter  day  the  session  has  been 
adjourned. 

Xbe  second  task  mailed  out  for 
perfonnance  in  this  truly  extraordi- 
way  sessitMi,  was  a  Foreign  EnUstineDt 
Bill,  the  proTiHon*  of  which  appear  at 
this  day  so  remarkable  and  notewor* 
Ihf,  that  we  think  it  right  to  put  the 
pnncipal  danses  of  the  original  draft 
on  record  for  the  information  of  our 
readers.  In  its  passage  through  the 
House  of  Lords,  where  it  was  intro- 
duced, the  bill  was  materially  modi- 
fied; but  here  are  its  first  three  clauses 
as  they  were  laid  upon  the  table  by  the 
Secretary  for  War,  and  read  a  first  and, 
Mcoud  time  through  what  we  cannot 
but  demgnate  as  the  verv  nnpatriotie 
complaisance  of  that  ItigQC  Hon,  As- 
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milled  Id 


■.  «^bj«i 


privileyps 

■ubjecti  of  ber  MijFity,  who  11117  volunta- 
rily rater  theoi»elve»  for  inch  service,  and 
to  grant  commluinnB  or  )«tten  of  service  ts 
any  aucli  penont  to  Mrve  ■■  ofGcets,  the 
persons  m  enlinled  and  comniinlDned  to  ba 
Ibnned  into  Mparata  IT|ri1lleDt^  biltiUloDS, 
and  eorjia,  and  lo  be  employed  wrniix  of 
of  the  UniUd  Kingilom  as  her  HijeMy 


Iben 


Enpedie. 


for  h«i  I 
■  U^ul 


ind  the  ■ 


oaCural-bam  lubjfcls  of  ber 

"2.  Providpd  siwayt,  that  there  ahiUaot 
he  within  (be  United  Kin^om  tnore  In  Ibe 
whole   thin   lirieeu  thousand  men  serving 


"a.  Eve 


■nj  one  I 


dincl,  and  not  othtrwlM ;  wid  all  oScen, 
non-conmiMioned  officers,  dmmmfrs,  and 
private  suldien  enlisting  or  rommiaioDed 
under  thin  Ai:t,  ahall  take  aucb  oitfa  Tor  Ibrir 
Sdelity  during  their  contiouanee  in  ber 
Haj«3tv's  service  ai  her  UajeMy  shall  direct, 
and  oo'otber." 

Fifteen  thousand  Hessians,  perma- 
nently quartered  in  the  barracks  of  thft 
United  Kingdom,  or,  mayhap^  billetted 
judiciously  throughout  its  chief  towns, 
might  afford  the  means  of  making  prac> 
tioil  Government  easy,  indeed,  within 
the  realm  of  England.  But  we  have 
heard  a  whisper,  that  the  too  familiar 
name  of  Hessian  might  not  turn  oat  to 
be  strictly  applicable  to  these  new  Pre- 
torian  guanls.  The  equally  notorioiu 
adjective,  '*  Swisa,"  was  whispered  by 
the  noble  Secretary  as  suggestive  of 
the  probable  aite  of  the  proposed  levy; 
and  this,  too,  is  commonly  thought  to 
be  but  a  delusion.  Saxe-Cobarg  is 
believed,  by  some  well-informed  per- 
sons, to  bo  the  land  of  promise,  which 
is  to  overflow  with  this  modem  tide  of 
servile  emi^tion.  That  fortunato 
principality  la  to  be  in  future  the  of- 
Jicaui  tieorium,  as  it  has  been  tu 
q^iita  gemlorvm  regalium  of  the  na. 
tions.  We  iball  be  curious  respectina 
the  form  in  which  her  Majesty  shall 
frame  the  attestation  of  these  gallant 
Coburgers. 

It  would  apnear,  from  certain  ex- 
pressions let  fall  during  the  discossion 
of  this  measure,  that  Lord  Derby 
had  been  so  incautious  as  to  suS^ 
himself  to  be  enU^pped  into  an  en- 
gagement to  abatain  from  oppoutioD 
to  its  principle.    Assent  to  the  princi- 
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pie  would  have  ineladed  a  concessioD 
of  tlie  detiiiU;  forif  ibecniploynientof 
foreign  mureenarii;*  to  uiaiDluin  "  Uw 
vul  order  "  in  this  free  Innd  were  once 
■anciiotied,  no  item  of  particular  niU. 
chief  would  bo  longi-riiiipoasiblo.  For. 
tuDUteljr  for  liberl/,  wilbiii  and  vrithoat 
tiiese  roalmi,  the  iloasu  of  Lordi  con- 
tained one  independent  and  able  man, 
who  had  entered  into  no  unwary  bnr. 
gain,  and  wlio,  free  to  oppose  principle 
and  details,  sounded  a.  timely  nWni, 
and  awoke  both  Lord  Dorbv  and  the 
country  from  a  slumber  wbich  might 
have  been  fatul.  'Ihc  Eurl  of  Ellen, 
boroucb  iboroughly  exposed  Ibo  da- 
formiUea  of  the  foreign  Enlistment 
Bill ;  and  as  we  could  not  hope  to 
make  iho  caae  plainer  in  words  of  our 
own,  we  shall  borrow  a  few  jllu 
of  its  nature  from  the  noble  Lord's 
qucnt  and  luminous  discourses. 


TA«  bill  WKOtulilulioiml : 

"^licn  1  read  thii  bill  thi>  marning.* 
Mid  Lord  Ellenbaraugfa.  "  t  wsi  coniplet«ij 
aatonislicd ;  for,  taking  th[B  bill  in  cai. 
iHxIon  wicll  tha  bill  brouglit  Inia  the  otlier 
Hnuas  to  cnabla  bar  Majuly  lo  accept  tha 
tervlcts  of  cerUlD  legimeDts  of  mililU  Tor 
tlw  dcdariHl  jnirpon  or  garriaoning  fbitrea«t 
In  Dm  McdlUrraDcan,  ilu  pnelical  objscl  of 
this  meAHUn  is,  lo  Aub'itinitfl  in  ilita  ctnotry 
15,0(10  fijirlgnan  for  15,000  Britiab  niilltia- 
mra  who  are  lo  be  enipliwed  abro.id  ('  No, 
no,'  rroiii  till!  Gorctiiiuvnt).  I  talte  a  per. 
fx'tly  IfgitlmBl^,  l^irUiUDentarr,  and  coDBli' 
tnliuual  view  of  the  tffect  of  thii  measure, 
anti  if  the  meanre  gives  that  power,  1  am 
nililled  to  conalder  that  the  power  will  be 
•zerdied.  J  May,  then,  to  dul  ozeriita  gf 
the  power  of  anbatitutiiig  in  thii  country 
15,000  Germaru  or  ilwtis  for  15,000  £iig- 
llsli  soldias  1  alisdutely  object.  ,  ,  .  . 
It  is  contrary  tu  all  tba  coiutltDttonal  prin- 
ciples which  ahtained  in  the  very  best  timea 
of  what  was  called  ■  Wbijf  AdmiiiUtritino.' 
Its  origin  is  to  be  found  In  those  times  whon 
i  Ministry  sutcumbed  tn  the  German  dis- 
position and  prejodioea  of  tlie  Rr>[  OeorBS. 
It  is  not  In  acmrdanco  with  the  more  recent 
fealingB  of  tba  peupl*  «r  this  eountrv.  1 
qbject  to  it  alcc^lier,  and  it  will  be  aj 
duty  thrsogboDt  la  oflbr  to  it  every  oppoel- 


"  I  do  not  think  there  has  been  an^-thing 
In  the  conduct  of  the  pwipla  of  this  cuuniry 
■Incc  the  commencvnicnt  of  the  war  which 
would  justify  tha  UDvernmeol  in  assuming 
that  lh»T  at*  ritfaer  BBable  «i  AwflUng  to 
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have  sobmitted  with  perfect 
readiaeet  to  ibe  aicrlHccs  demanded  from 
them,  and  an  willing  lo  sabmli  to  runber 
aacriflcca  f«r  the  prosecutioo  of  tba  war.  Bat 
at  the  commencement  of  this  popular  and 
natiiinsl  war  we  an  desirad  to  go  back  to 
old  times,  to  hire  Hesuans,  instead  of  <m- 
ploying  the  congtitutional  forct  of  this  coun- 
try, illy  lords,  I  most  say  thut  tt  appears 
to  me  Ihst  of  alt  the  measurea  which  I  le- 
collecl,  under  any  cireumstances,  producol 
at  any  time,  by  any  G(n-«rnmen(,  thi*  is  the 
most  ungracious  towards  a  genernoa  and  a 
oontlding  people," 

And  to  what  end  was  tliia  violation 
of  constitutional  principle,  and  otTenoB 
to  a  whole  people  to  conduce?  Plaia- 
ly  and  conteasedly,  it  wns  to  tidl  tha 
Czar  that,  without  mercenary  foreica 
aid,  England  is  unable  to  maintiiio 
her  buDour.  In  a  apeech,  Gtlf  cbaracr 
teriscdby  ibo  Earl  of  HarUwitike  aj 
"  cringing,  debasing,  and  tlegraJing," 
Lord  U'odehouse,  one  of  her  Alaiof- 
ty's  ministers,  advocated  the  employ, 
iiient  of  foreign  troops  as  a  oecetsitr 
disagreeable,  indeed,  but  to  wliicb 
"  we  were  obliged  to  have  n-coursej 
when  we  fuiind  ourselves  engaged  in  a 
frcatwar."  Nor  could  unj- one  promiw; 
that  the  disagreeable  and  degrading 
necessity  having  been  revealed  to  tba 
encmv,  the  expedient  recurred  to 
would  relieve  it: — 

"Who  (siked   Lord    Ellanboroagh).  an 

those  rorci|(ners  whom  the  noble  duke  ailawf 
her  Majesly  to  bring  to  this  country?  We 
are  tuldlbatit  would  be  mdccoroustomention 
the  names  of  tiiose  German  princes  or  others 
uiitit  the  bill  bss  passed,  u  no  regular  oom- 
Jnunitatioiii  can  be  made  with  them  oodi 
tbat  time.  But,  t  ask,  is  there  any  nnder^ 
aUDding  with  any  or  thcae  piinc^  or  is  tbert 
—  "    -  b«  loW  what  HI - 


■  1     -<o : 
they  will 


of  those  Geri 

the  allies,  and  decluro  again 

they  dan  do  no  Buch  thing 

not  join  you  openly,  you  musi  nave  recourse 

to  llie  petty,  disgraceful  coume  of  conniving 

at  the  desertion  of  their  trnops.     I  can  seS 

bo  otlier  mode  In  whirb  tbe  asriilanca  of 

furdgn  aoUiers  can  be  obtaiDed." 

The  meaaura,  so  fat-  aa  lu  tacpresaed 
object  would  be  concerned,  would  fail ; 
but  the    degradation  would  be  cer- 
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In  all  Hum  and  in  all  coanlrin  lian  thii  tx^ 
tba  Bttt  roaik  of  Ibe  i>ciikne>i  of  natiuns, 
and  Ihd  tan  aign  ot  Ibeic  approa<:Liu;f  de- 

Tho  third  proposal  of  tha  Govern- 
ment was  ft  vol«  of  llinnks  lo  the  army 
snd  navv,  aniJ  to  our  Frencti  a1lii'9 ; 
aiid  in  tbe  advocacy  of  this  they  were 
oorJially  a^'i'istcd  by  liio  Ojiposuion 
lenders,  and  unanimously  re>[ioii'l(f<l 
to  by  the  entire  of  both  lloiiscs.  Tlio 
tfaanlia  of  Purtiamcnt  were  uuques- 
tioDsbly  due  to  (he  bnivc  lurn,  En- 
glish and  French,  who  have  (o  nobljr 
■aslaiued  the  military  rcputniion  of 
western  Europe  upon  the  bt^>ody  liclds 
of  the  Crimen,  and  they  weru  cheer. 
Tolly  and  heartily  ^ivtn.  The  man- 
ner is  which  the  proposal  was  advanced 
wat,  indeed,  delbmied  by  soine  puc- 
rilitieai  and  the  truth  contuinud  in  tJie 
copy-book  miixiin,  that  "Praise  in 
excels  is  satin:  in  disguise,"  was,  per- 
ba])?,  EomewbaL  lost  si^ht  of;  nevur- 
tfaelt£*9,  in  its  broad  eiTcut,  thumeasuro 
was  an  honett,  spirii-stirring  British 
cheer ;  and  as  such,  no  doubt,  it  has 
gon«  home  to  the  hearts  of  those  to 
whose  ears  it  was  directed.  But  was 
it  necfS!ary  to  call  Parliament  toge- 
ther twelve  days  before  Christmas,  and 
forty-ei"ht  hours  before  the  time  to 
which  It  stood  promguod,  in  order 
to  vent  ihi*  hurrah  ? 

Voila  tuat  I  This  is  abwJutely  all  that 
has  come  of  the  Session  Exiraordinary 
of  1854;  and  tbe  nation  has  to  look  in 
three  weeks  more  to  the  com  men  cement 
of  the  ordinary  session  of  \d5d.  It  is 
with  a  view  to  this  a|>proaching  event 
that  we  have  devoted  a  few  pn^es  to  a 
consideration  of  the  broad  bearings  and 
results  of  its  brief  harbinger.  Witliuiere 
delsilt  we,  of  course,  do  not  lueddle, 
leaving  those  to  the  sufScient  care  of 
oar  cott^raporaries  of  the  newspaper 
press ;  but  the  lesson  dcdueible  from 
this  stran-^  and  unprecedented  pro- 
ceeding bns  an  application  in  advance 
of  the  date  of  the  daily  clirouide  of 
pauing  newa.  We  have  already  seen, 
and  the    Miubten   themselves   hxvis, 


with  Euf&cicnt  candour,  owned  to  the 
miscliiefs  that  have  llowed  from  that 
unbiippy  pi)Iiey  which  has  chanicler- 
Ifvil  ;he  conduct  of  the  war,  even  flora 
thu  lime  olitafirnt  threatening-.  "'I'oo 
late,"  is  the  explanation  of  the  failure 
of  those  wonderful  tricks  of  trealy- 
making  and  dinlumacy  which,  eighteen 
months  ago,  in  vigorous  and  ready 
hands,  might  liavc  GstablfBbcd  at  least 
a  temporary  pence.  Thuforuiula,  "too 
Ifltc,-  accounts  for  tbe  nias,-acre  of  Si- 
nope,  for  the  canincc  of  Inkenuann,  for 
the  wiecksofthe  ]4lh  of  November,  lor 
the  horrors  of  the  lio-piluls  of  BahiklavR 
and  Scutari,  imd  for  ihu.»uire rings  in  the 
lines  of  Scbaslupul.  llut  who  is  so 
likely  lo  run  hilll^etf  out  of  breath  a* 
ifacbubitual  sluggaid,  suddenly  aroused 
to  a  perception  of  the  opportunity  that 
is  passing  Ihiiu  him  ?  The  man  who, 
being  too  ble,  niiw<es  his  place  in  the 
journey  of  life,  seldom  fails  to  stumbla 
when,  at  the  last  moment,  boovertuxea 
bis  powers  in  a  dc^jicrato  cfliirt  to  re- 
cover time  lost.  Tho  snmnioning  of 
the  extraordinary  session  of  last  month 
was  precisely  such  an  effort  as  this, 
and  it  bui<,  in  like  manner,  failed,  'i'he 
Coalition  Ministry  has  lost  wind  in  its 
de!i|>erate  e.icrtions  to  show  speed  and 
bottom  to  tbe  nation,  it  has  but  ex- 
posed itself,  pimtin^  and  exhausted, 
before  tbe  couuiry,  tliu  Czur,  and  the 
world.  Finding  itself  in  that  despe- 
rate strait  in  which  sometbinir  must  be 
done,  the  Govcrninent  could  see  no 
more  promifinf  expedient  than  to  call 
ParliaiDnit  logcihcr  for  an  eilrnordi. 
nnry  H'jsion.  AVheii  Purliameiit  was 
assembled,  they  could  invent  no  more 
eflVctive  measures  to  lay  bi'fore  it  than 
the  Slilitin  Voluntpering  Bill,  the  Fo. 
Tcign  Enlistment  Bill,  and  the  Vote  of 
7'hanks.  ^Ve  have  shown  that  two  of 
these  were  not  of  urgency,  and  were 
incapable  of  alTurding  present  relief  in 
the  rational  difficulties,  and  that  the 
third  was  at  oiieo  ineffective,  uncon. 
atitutional,  injurious  to  the  public 
spirit  of  the  country,  and  encouraging 
to  the  enemy.  I'he  result  has  been 
diviNona  in  both  Houses  of  Parliament, 
in  which  a  narrow  majority  saved  the 
Goveminentfromiinmediateoverthrow, 
but  forced  them  to  admit  essential  mo- 
difications of  their  measures.  They 
have  adjourned  the  sesaion  to  the  33ra 
of  tbe  present  month,  under  these  evil 
auspices  i  and  to  them  and  to  (he  coun- 
try there  now    remain   three  weeks 
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irbMcin  to  reflect  upon  the  ptut,  sod 
to  coiuider  the  future.  In  tbe  nteAD- 
time,  our  bnive  troops  sro  endnring 
nesri;-  oil  eztiemities,  mnd  mar  weU 
be  excnaed  should  they  toac  all  hope 
when  tbe^  learn  thmt  the  utinoBt  the 
united  witdom  of  the  Government  and 
LMpslttnre  of  England  could  do  for 
their  immediate  rehef  ute  in  truth  bnt 
to  pan  K  barren  rote  of  thanks.  But 
let  na  hope  that  the  lesson  tanght  by 
tbe  Setnon  Eitrsordinarj  will  not  be 
wasted  oa  Goremment,  or  Farliament, 
or  people,  and  that  the  completeness  of 
the  fuiore  of  that  hasty  and  ill-consi- 
dered attempt  to  da  something  msy 
be  a  rare  pledge  that  actual  business 
win  be  approached  at  the  ordinarr 
time  in  a  difieMDt  ^rit,  and  wita 


more  satisfactory  results.  To  the  Go. 
Temraent  and  to  the  Opposition,  tha 
moral  we  would  point  from  this  tale  ii, 
that  the  crini  requires  a  subjection  of 
all  party  feeling  in  tbe  minds  of  both. 
The  GoTemment  will  be  supported  by 
the  oountrj,  if,  esdiewing  jobs  and 
clap-trap,  tliey  will  throw  themielTea 
heartily  into  the  work  of  carrying  on 
the  war  to  tbe  ntmost  damage  of  the 
enemy,  irreapective  of  theories  of  free 
trade,  economy,  or  mock  humanity. 
The  Opposition  will  be  raised  into  the 
place  of  the  Government,  if  the  latter 
ehould  still  be  thought  to  Cill  short  of 
this  standard,  and  if  reasonable  groand 
shall  be  shown  for  believing  that  tha 
earnestness  wanting  in  the  one  party 
is  to  be  found  in  the  other. 
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It  m  now  dote  upon  fbrtj  year*  Moce 
tbc  lait  complete  edition  of  tlie  Boun* 
iiTj  Map  of  Europe  iraE  iuurd  from 
the  imperial  and  poyril  preu  of  Vienns, 
Dunne  tfa(!  evcnlfuf  peiiod  which  hal 
sinee  elapsed,  maoj  chun^es  of  owner- 
■hi|)b&Teoccarre4f,BmIniany  impoTtant 
■Itentions  bav4  been  traced  in  from 


uiihoHt^  in  the  hi^h  court  of  inter- 
nationaf  public  opinion,  and  the  um- 
UbM  of  prince)  and  the  HghtH  of  na- 
tionalities are  alill  brought  to  pilg- 
B>ent  on  a  reference  to  iM  ihewing  of 
Eieti,  periiaps  no  longer  in  existence. 
^e  memory  of  mankind  i),  indeed, 
Siorti  but  if  all  e»peiier«  did  not 
(ettiry  to  the  case  with  which  nalioni 
fofafl,  it  would  bo  truly  surprising  to 
Sni)  the  setlleinent  made  at  Vienna,  in 
I8IJ,  appeale<l  lo  nnd  relied  upon  at 
the  dose  of  a  generation  that  h;is  wil- 
leivil  ihe  creaiion  of  the  kingdouig  of 
Bdniun  and  Greece.  Ibe  conclusion  of 
the  ircaly  of  Adriunople,  ihe  nboltlion 
of  the  Duchy  of  Warsaw,  and  the  ox- 
tinciion  of  the  freedom  of  Hungary. 
Ntvijriliplcs',  ihiit  npufmi'gnum  of  tho 
Holy  Alliance  fixes  Inndinal-ks  in  the 
mnids  of  Kurone,  which  tlte  student 
of  philosophiu  iiigtory  can  never  di^- 
ngiird,  and  whose  nbereatiouts  may 
interest  ciDual  readers,  ut  a  moment 
like  the  present,  when  it  MeniB  lo 
Ikdy  that  a  new  edition  of  the  boun- 
^ry  map  of  this  qnarter  of  the  world 
i>  on  the  eve  of  publication.  We  are 
tbertfore  induced  to  hope,  that  a  rapid 
•kcich  of  the  operation*  of  the  Con- 
grew  of  Vitmna  in  political  gtodesy, 
lud  of  Ihe  chan;;cs  tliat  h^ive  since 
been  made  in  this  work,  may  not  be 
unacceptable  to  tlie  public. 
VOL.  xi.v„ito  ocucn. 


On  the  30th  of  Mnrcb,  IflU,  the 
united  nrmies  of  Russia,  AuBtriiii  and 
Prussia,  slornied  ilie  brighls  that  coid- 
mand  Purisj  and  afier  a  bailie,  in 
which  the  Ion  of  the  ailiei  amounlcd 
to  9,093  men,  that  celebrated  cnpiluliu 
tion  was  agreed  to,  whii:h  resulted  in  the 
abdication  of  Napoleon,  nnd  the  obli. 
tenition  of  the  lerritoriiil  landmarks  of 
his  career  from  the  face  of  Europe. 
Upon  that  very  day  twelvemonth  (the 
30th  of  March,  1813)  that  extraordi- 
nary man,  exasperated  but  not  hum* 
bled  by  tho  disasters  of  KIoscow,  bad 
addressed  his  senate  in  these  remark- 
able words — "If  the  allies  were  en. 
eaoTped  on  the  heights  of  Monlmartre, 
I  would  not  surrendiT  one  village  in 
the  thirty-second  military  divition." 
We  feel  now  as  if  no  rvcalled  the  ereo- 
tiun  of  a  dream  rather  than  an  hisiori- 
cal  f  >ct,  when  we  stale,  that  the  thirty. 
Eccoiid  military  diiisiun  of  France 
then  enibraceil  the  free  city  of  Ham. 
burKh.  Such,  neverllielenH,  was,  in 
n-nliiy,  the  vaslncss  of  Ihe  umpire  into 
which  France  had  grown  in  the  few 
years  tlmt  h?iil  elapiied  fiom  the  aboli> 
tion  of  monarchy,  in  I  Tt>3.  From  the 
Elbe  to  Ibe  I'yrennet-s;  from  the 
straits  of  Dover  lo  Kome,  the  modern 
Charlemagne  laid  cluiin  lo  dominion, 
and  asserted  it  by  anus,  even  to  the 
hour  of  his  abdication.  Ills  garrison! 
in  Germany,  ihe  low  countries,  llaly, 
and  Spain,  surrendered  by  the  conven- 
tion or  Paris,  concluded  on  the  33rd 
of  April,  1814,  numbered  upwards  of 
90,000  men,  and  were  nnned  with 
I2,0U0  pieces  of  cannon.  The  lerrilo. 
ries  iiomi-diiitely  or  mediately  con- 
nected with  bis  empire,  and  then  se- 
vered from  it,  contained  popuUtions 
;ing  to  more  than  thirty  millioD* 
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:  the  Congress  of  ViennR. 
distribtition,  nearly  iho  cnUre  of  con- 
tinental Europe  vita,  directly  or  intlU 
tectly,  interested.  Everywhere  the 
ancient  Undniarka  had  been  remoTed ; 
in  many  inslancea  iheir  place  was  re. 
nicnibereil  no  more.  Simple  restora- 
tion WHS  found  to  bo  impracticable  or 
thought  to  be  inexpedii^nt.  The  work 
ill  hand  necessarily  involved,  at  the 
Bntne lime,  proiisioiiB  fur  remuneraiing 
end  grstifring  friends,  for  punishing 
and  restraining  enemies  or  trailora, 
and  for  preventing  future  disruptions 
of  the  public  peace.  Considering, 
then,  the  vast  magnitude  of  the  in- 
terests to  be  dt'nlt  with,  and  the  ex- 
treme littleness  of  many  of  the  dealers, 
it  can  bo  no  mutter  of  wander  that 
this  momcntoui  confurenco  was  pro- 
trncted  during  nine  months;  or  that 
it  was  upon  the  point  of  referring  the 
many  knotty  questions  before  it  to  the 
arbitrament  of  Ibo  sword,  when,  on 
the  Tib  of  March,  IfilS,  the  news  of 
the  evnsion  of  Bonaparte  from  Elba 
quickened  the  process  of  deliberation, 
and  (he  congress  was  finally  brought 
to  an  end  upon  the  9th  of  June,  just 
nine  dsys  before  the  battle  ofVVnter. 
loo.  In  those  three  months  the  new 
boDndary  lines  of  Europe  were  really 
setiledi  and  under  the  sanction  of  the 
crowning  eventof  the  renewed  struggle, 
the  map  was  linnlly  Eidopled  in  the  se- 
coud  treiity  of  Paris,  concluded  la  the 
ensuing  November. 

'Ihe  prominent  feature  in  the  settle- 
ment WHS  the  rcduetion  of  Fiance  to 
its  <>tirrjiifll  liiiii's,  ns  ther  stood  penc- 
Tiillj;  on  the  1st  of  January,  1792; 
but  in  the  uccoinpliahment  of  this  pri- 
niiiry  object  were  involved  many  novel 
aiTdngi^nienls  of  constitution!)  and 
stHti'H  tlirotijihout  the  entire  continent, 
from  Ihe  Kurth  Cape  to  the  Gulf  of 
Tii'entum. 

The  agents  who  undertook  the  per- 
formance of  this  task  were  a  motley 
hoKt  of  onipcrors,  kings,  and  prince?, 
■Itch  as,  perhaps,  never  before  assem- 
bled together,  and  their  meeting,  a  sort 
of  SHturnalin  of  resnined  kinglr  liberty, 
was  marked  by  peculiarities  that,  no 
doubt,  were  not  without  influence  upon 
passing  events.  A  notion  of  this  gro- 
tesque jubilee  may  be  helpful  towards 
an  understanding;  of  the  various  and 
complicated  machinery  of  vaniiiea,  in- 


terents  and  passions  that  wni  at  work, 
and  it  cannot  be  conveyed  in  a  more 
lively  manner  than  in  the  following 
description  of  one  of  the  convivial  tneeu 
ings  of  the  Congress  from  the  pea  of  an 
eyewitness: — 

"Kevic  wa*  an  anonbly  Iga  ecimo- 
nions ;  every  atn  wore  bia  Jilt ;  many,  tlU 
tb<  room  becanM  heated,  tbeir  great-oials; 
and  no  one  pretended  to  appear  In  an  even- 
ing dr«H,  except  a  few  EnglUhmen,  who, 
ttom  till  habits  of  oar  nmnlry  ind  mtmrn 
lUlle  vanity,  generally  iltempt  to  dislhignisti 
themtelvcs  by  in  atuntbn  to  outwanl  ap- 
pearance. Aronnd  the  whole  dmunrercttc* 
of  [he  room  were  fonr  or  llvo  rows  of 
bendtes,  occupied,  for  the  moat  part,  by  wall-- 
dre»nl  remslr^ ;  Kbits  the  other  parts  ]h«- 
lented  a  tnoving  araUitDde,  many  of  wbom 
were  in  maiki  or  in  domluoi,  and  wan  bn- 
iily  eiigiccd  in  tilkinf;  and  lai^iiiff.  or 
dandng  to  iba  mndcuCa  powerfnl  ordustn. 
Uy  companion  squtciad  my  arm,  as  wo 
passed  a  ttiin  figure  with  lallow,  shinnlien 
fcutuies,  of  mild  expression,  with  ■  neck 
stiff,  bending  a  little  furwanla,  and  walkiin 
badly.  'TIJit  1*  our  Emperor.'  I  sboofc 
my  besd  and  smiled.  Me  was  ahme,  and 
dresud  lilie  the  resL  '  Pray,  allow  ma  to 
doubt  a  little  (111  I  have  some'  fortbeT  proor.* 
'There,  do  yon  k«  that  little  man,  wilb 
white  hair,  a  pale  face,  and  aquiliue  noa«7 
lie  wu  slmust  pushed  dawn  ai  he  paswd 
(he  comer  —  that  Is  the  King  of  Dcnnia^' 
Again  I  sliook  my  hrad  ia  diibelleT.  >  Haio 
the  Emperor  of  Kusoia  approachea.'  I  looked 
up,  and  found  the  iururmation  true.  Hit 
fine  manly  form,  hia  roundand  smiling  coun- 
tenance,  and  his  neat  morning  dreda,  were 
not  to  be  mietakeii ;  tliey  wen  the  aama 
whiib,  some  monllis  before,  I  had  eeen  enter 
tbe  church  at  llaaileui,  to  the  thuuderins 
peali  of  the  grand  organ.  I  aoon  recognised 
(he  toll  fcnn,  the  soltinn  and  grave  features 
of  the  King  of  Fruuia  \  and  afterwards,  leo- 
tng  tli^M  tiro  in  familiar  convenation  with 
the  two  Tuonirciu,  wbow  prctenslona  I  had 
ditpnted,  wiaaatisllcd  tlidr  cliinu  werejusL 
■TlisC  ibort,  thick  old  gentleman  is  (be 
Grand  Uuks  of  Saia  Wdmar;  that  young 
nun  near  him,  the  Crown  Prince  o(  Wlrtem- 
berg.  Here,  turn  yonr  eyes  to  thataeat; 
the  lirce  elderiy  man,  wilh  a  full  facs  —  be 
looks  like  an  £n|{1i.hnian  —  he  la  the  King 
of  DavarJa.'  '  PardsH  .'  1  eiccUlmed.  atap- 
pmg  ([ulchly  aside.  'Tbat  was  the  Grand 
Dulie  of  Baden.'  taid  my  moultor,  'whosa 
toe  yoD  trod  upon  ;  be  waa  talkfaig  to  Princo 
William  uf  Pruuia.  Here,  fill  back  a  Uttle, 
to  let  thee*  ganllemen  pass ;  they  seem  very 
aniiuo:!  to  go  on  i  one,  two,  three,  four,  flro 
— these  are  all  nrchdukca  of  Auttria.  There 
scams  a  little  preas  (owarda  that  end  of  tbe 
room.  See,  three  women  In  maika  have  be- 
ECt  the  King  of  Prusnia;  be  aeemi  not  a 
little  pniiled  what  ha  rhall  do  witb  lh«m. 
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S«*  *  PUV  "f  waltun  dnvs  th«  lUcnlion 
et  the  crainl,  ind  lbs  King  ia  left  to  diipOH 
ef  hi*  fair  ""»•"■■  ta  lie  thtnki  St.  Do 
jm  Ke  that  itout  tall  man,  who  looks  at 
the  daoee  ?  —  be  is  tin  Duke  of  Sue-Co- 
biug ;  and  b;  tan  tide,  not  so  ttout  ai  hlm- 
MlC  11  b»  brother,  the  Piioce  Leopold.'  ■  WbO 
i*  Ilw  jroong  mao  next  la  oi,  marked  with 
tiw  mall-pox,  who  uapeaking  lirukeo  Eng- 
htb  7  ■  It  i*  tha  Crown  Prince  oT  B.ivula ; 
b*  is  laid  to  ba  Tcry  fond  of  jroar  nation. 
And  beic,*  giTing  roe  another  hearty  nqueeie 
with  hie  elbow,  '  ia  nn  Engllali  inilonl.'  He 
had  npoD  bii  Iwad  ■  nmartablj  flat  cocked 
hat;  two  ladka  in  Uoininoa  loaned  npon  hi* 
■nn ;  the  hat,  nniqne  ti  iU  kind,  rather  ex- 
dl«l  a  amile  in  rny  compmion.  After  a  little 
ttfon  piubing  —  for  tbe  room  wai  now  tie- 
ooan  very  full — we  encoonteml  o  fine  iaxk, 
mUHary- looking  man,  not  in  nnirumi,  of 
oonne,  but  with  miutichioM.  'This  wai 
Beanhamai^  Viceroj  of  Italv.'  "* 

It  is  little  to  be  Trondered  at  thtit  tbe 
numbera  and  denwtjr  of  tbia  dialio- 
guiihed  crowd  aLould  render  dLiwngion 
B  Dccessitj,  and  tbe  progress  of  biiiji- 
Ttta  all  but  impossible.  A  prultminarjr 
qnestioQ  u  to  prcuedenee  was  folluvf' 
ed  speedilj  by  »  grxTer  dispute  as  to 
Ibe  method  of  conducting  the  delibe- 
rations. Tbere  were  present  at  Vienna 
in  p«non,  on  the  25tb  of  September, 
the  Kmperon  of  Austria  and  Rumia, 
tbe  Kings  of  Pnusia,  Bavaria,  Den- 
nark,  and  Wirtcuiberf!'!  with  h  host 
of  leiaer  princes.  Enjjlimd  was  repre- 
Knted  hj  Lonl  Castlerea<;b,  France  by 
U.  Talleyrand,  and  tbe  Pope  by  Cardi- 
Bal  GuDsalvi ;  while  Spain,  Portugal, 
Sweden,  Murat,  King  of  Naples,  Sictly, 
Holland,  Saxony,  Bwitxcrland,  Genoa, 
and  Venice,  each  bad  pletiipotentiurics 
or  ministers  present  to  clnim  their  share 
of  spuil,  or  toresisC  spoliatiou.  In  such 
an  asicinblage,  tbe  primary  obstacle  \a 
which  we  Lave  alluded  was  sure  to 
present  itKlf;  and  it  was  only  by  act- 
ing npon  a  suggestion  of  the  Emperor 
of  Russiai  thst  liie  question  of  prece- 
dence was  settled  upon  the  pnnciplo 
of  the  aiphabut  —  tbe  stales  were  to 
rank  pro  hoe  tic?,  in  the  order  of  the 
initiaT  letters  of  tboir  respective  names. 
But  was  the  entire  of  this  mob  of  pur> 
pk-born  or  purple -in  vested  beggars 
lo  join  in  tbe  discussion  of  their  own 
claims  and  counter-claims  ?  The  idea 
Was  manifestly  absurd;  and  at  length, 
after  much  disputation,  a  cointnitti-e 
of  business  was  iiominat^l,  to  wliich  all 


questions  before  tbe  Congress  shouM 
be  submitted.  In  aocordiucc  with  this 
arrimgemenr,  tbo  ketuni  work  was 
done  by  the  ministers  of  England,  Km- 
BIS,  Austria,  Prnssia,  France,  Spain, 
Portugal,  and  Sweden,  with  wboiii 
was  associated,  upon  the  special  inter- 
cession of  the  I'riiice  Uegent  of  Eug. 
land,  Cardinal  Gonsnivi,  as  the  repre- 
sentative of  Poi>e  Pius  VII.  Tbe 
addition  was  of  evil  omen  —  it  fure- 
sliadowed  the  operation  of  those  in- 
fluences that  converted  tb.it  grand 
opportunity  for  the  adjustment  of  tbe 
balance  of  power  between  tbe  extremes 
of  political  principle,  into  a  triumph  of 
Absolutism,  Theetevationof  the  rupe- 
dom  into  a  hif^h  contracting  party  at 
the  Congress  of  Vienna,  wus  an  inJi- 
c.itioii  to  tlie  world,  that  the  result  of 
that  conference  would  surely  be,  not  n 
league  of  nations,  but  a  tunspiracy  of 
despots.  \y<!  do  not,  indeed,  mo.iu  to 
intimate  that  the  intrigues  of  that  soli- 
tary priest  materially  afll-cted  the  do- 
termmutions  of  the  Cungrussi  but  as- 
suredly hia  presence  was  a  pledge  ami 

leading  members  of  tha  spirit  whosj 
operations  led  to  tbe  revolution  in  the 
Ketherlands,  to  the  chronic  anarchy 
that  has  spoiled  the  fair  kingdoms  of 
tho  Peninsula,  which  have  protracted 
the  misery  of  Poland  and  of  Italy,  and 
have  led  to  the  oppression  of  Hungary, 
and  to  the  recent  disturbance  of  the 
pence  of  t!ie  world  by  tbe  aggressiro 
ambition  of  Ruuia.  It  was  in  this  ap- 
parently trivial  cQncession,  as  it  seems 
to  u9,  that  the  interests  of  England, 
consiilered  as  the  metropolis  of  consti- 
tutional liberty,  were  realty  aatrilicjd 
by  her  representatives,  in  llie  winding- 
up  of  the  nflUirs  of  the  world  at  tho 
close  of  the  war.  Lord  Oostlerea^h 
has  been  often  blamed  for  his  easy  sur. 
render  of  conquered  colonies,  and  for 
tbe  softness  or  corruption  (as  it  hai 
been  vuriounly  designated)  with  whiuh 
he  abandoned  the  [lecuniary  interejtj 
of  Engbiiid  to  the  rapine  of  her  allies ; 
but  of  his  policy  in  these  respects,  it 
would  not,  we  conceive,  be  ditticult  to 
ofier  a  vaiid  and  satistitctory  expbin:!- 
tion.  Then  or  now  a  donation  of 
Ave  millions  sterling  —  tho  sum  to 
which  Eiialund  was  entitled  out  of  thu 
ransom  of  France,  and  which  was  given 
towards  tbo  reconstruction  of  the  bar. 
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rier  fortre«sei  of  the  Netherlands  — 
could  be  fuirly  considercil  as  but  a 
trifling  additlun  to  nn  outlay  oT  seven 
bandred  millions,  expended  vith  t!ie 
■Hiiie  deai^  of  ici-unng  tho  peace  of 
Europe.  Nov,  still  less  tbnn  then,  & 
relleetiiig  mind  cnn  Me  little  CHuee 
tiiT  regret  in  ibe  nbstriicticin  of  some 
two  or  three  Weet  Indinn  plaiitaliani 
from  tlie  vast  colonial  empire  of  Bri- 
tain.    The   re!<torati(.<n  of  the  teculiir 


I'gard  of  the  opinion 
of  tbe  nobles  and  people,  who  peti. 
tionetl  the  Allies  ro  iiivorporuie  the 
itales  of  the  Church  wiih  one  of  the 
tecuUr  poHers,  lis  rf»ult  for  Iluly  haa 
been  forty  years  of  smoulileriug  civil 
war.  The  umple  fact — offspring,  a&  it 
uiii|iiestlanably  wns,  of  tlie  will  of  tbe 
Englisli  Liovcmment  —  was  the  out* 
ward  and  vi»ibla  sign  of  tbe  thorough 
adhesion  of  Kngland  to  tbe  Holy  Al. 
lianue  of  princes  against  peoples,  out 
of  wbich  has  crown  tbe  monstrous 
powi'r  for  miscliitf  of  Ruabia,  Austria, 
and  I'rnRKia.  The  lime  had  lorg  pushed 
Kway  when  (he  moral  supremai-y  oflbe 
•overeign  Pontiff  could  eonlrol  and  ra. 
culale  the  ambition  of  the  cbiefa  of  the 
umily  of  Christendom.  The  seal  of 
the  fisherman  was  no  longer  the  test  of 
international  law:  the  sbadow  of  that 
sreut  name,  not  again  to  be  success. 
fully  inTokcd]as  the  guardian  of  order, 
bccaoie  thenceforward  but  a  eorer  for 
the  designs  of  despots  upon  tbe  uni. 
versal  happiness  of  mankind.  Italy, 
disintegrated  by  tbe  rccoostruelion  of 
tbo  Papacyi  became  a  geograpbicol 
expression:  Italy,  formed  into  a  feile. 
ration  of  constitutional  states,  would 
liBve  balanced  Europe  on  tbe  south. 
An  Italian  confederation  would  have 
facilitHied,  nay,  would  have  ncceui- 
taled,  an  adjustment  of  tbe  balance  in 
tbe  North  and  East,  by'tbe  preeerva. 
tion  of  tbe  independence  of  Poland ; 
and,  with  Pobind  independent,  and 
Hungary  bound  to  Austria  by  tbe  firm 
links  of  her  andent  constitution,  who 
■upposes  that  ihe  nineteenth  century 
would'have  witnessed  a  nccewiiT  for 
an  armed  intervention  of  Kngland  be- 
tween RoMia  and  tbe  world?  But  we 
ore,  perhaps,  anticipating  concluuons 
to  which  a  narrative  of  the  facts  deve- 
loped at  ttie  Congress  of  Vienna  would 
naturally  lead  the  minds  of  our  reed- 
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out  of  Ihe  spoils  of  France,  the  I'rincea 
of  flcrmany  wei'o  the  moat  jircsting,  aa 
their  losses  bad  been  the  greatest,  and 
were  attended  with  the  utmost  disturb- 
ance of  social  and  politicid  relations. 
By  a  Eneceauon  of  acts  of  pillage,  tha 
Holy  Eonian  Empire  bad  been  torn 
Bsunilcr,  and  its  tedenition  of  many 
hundred  princes,  dukes,  counts  ofever^ 
degree  (graft,  niark-gtafs,  land-grafa, 
pfHlzgmfs.aiid  burgrnts),  bishoji?,  nnd 
ahbijts,  free  lurdr,  nnd  free  eitice^  nf. 
ter  undergoing  vuriuus  luoditicntions, 
bad,  in  ltJ09,  ceased,  even  nominally, 
to  exist-  The  advance  of  tbe  French 
frontier  to  tbe  Khine  bad  previously 
absorbed  one  of  the  ten  circles  of  tba 
empire;  and  the  subsequent  incorpora- 
tion of  tbe  couita  of  the  German  Uceaa 
with  France  had  changed  the  allegiance 
of  more  than  a  million  of  souls.  Alt 
tliis  territory  was,  in  I8l4-1a,  taken 
from  tlic  restored  French  moniircby. 
So  much  bad  been  achieved  by  tbe  al- 
lied arms,  the  feat  having  been  ren. 
dered  possible  by  the  mwd  obstinacy  of 
Bonaparte,  in  refusing  the  terms  aSer- 
ed  to  him  at  Frankfort,  towards  tbo 
close  of  the  previous  year.  The  en- 
forcing of  that  vast  disgorgement  was 
a  weighty  tMfli,  and  scarcely  less  so  wai 
the  dislribuliou  of  the  proceeds  among 
the  miiny  importunate  clHimHnts,>n'bosfl 
ancient  rights  but  too  frequently  were 
opposed  to  public  convenience  or  jus. 
tice.  But  more  formidable  still  was 
tbe  difficulty  createil  by  the  necessity, 
wbich  we  now  know  was  strongly  felt 
by  tha  representative!]  of  England,  of 
curbing  the  ambition  and  raiung  a  bar- 
rier against  the  power  of  the  Czar. 
Tbegamc,«incc  carried onbyKicholat, 
was  then  pUyed  with  infinitely  more 
discretion,  and  with  very  conE<iderable 
success,  by  bis  brother  and  predecessor. 
Then,  as  now,  U'ealern  Europe  wb« 
opposed  to  Russia  and  Prustia ;  and 
Austria,  after  long  faltering  between 
herfi'iirs  and  her  interests,  wai',  in  ISIA 
as  in  1S54,  forced  to  the  conclusion  of 
a  secret  treaty  of  contingent  alliance 
with  France  and  England.  It  is  curi- 
ous to  observe  how  firmly  the  purpose 
of  Alexander  was  then  held  to  and 
worked  out,  and  bow  it  prevailed  in 
tha  struggle  with  the  strengib  of  Cas- 
tlereagb,  tbe  honealy  of  VI  ellington, 
and  the  diplomatic  craft  of  Melteriiieh 
and  Tiilleyrund.  That  tha  vigilunce  of 
the  English  plenipotentiaries  was  ac- 
tively awakened,  ia  manilested  in  everjr 
line  of  the  offidol  corretpoodence  ie> 
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Iiling  to  the  tnbJMA,  vbieh  liai  lince 
bepn  brought  to  li^bL  The  conduct 
or  Lorfl  Cnsllerva^ih  throughout  tfaeso 
iniriciite  neeo  tint  ions  ieeini<,  indeed,  to 
have  been  id  honest  ncL-ori  tniice  vilh 
the  policy  be  aroweil  in  PurlUmcnt, 
in  a  speech  upon  the  question  of  lh« 
annexation  of  Norway  to  Sweden, 
which  was  flron^ly  opposed  bjr  Lord 
Gn.'y  and  bisfrieniip,  Ht  the  comnience- 
uent  of  the  session  of  1814.  "The 
gtvat  eril  of  modem  Europe  (he  then 
nid),  which  has  hitherto  led  to  luch 
frequent  wars  of  ambition  by  the 
prater  powery,  hm  been  the  number 
of  leaser  states  with  which  they  are 
turrounded,  at  once  ft  field  for  their 


■trengtben  the  lecond-rate  powers  a( 
may  render  the  biiliince  more  even, 
and  preTent  their  dominion!  from  be- 
coming, u  heretofore,  the  mere  battle- 
field in  which  the  greater  powers  find 
an  arena  for  their  contesta,  and  the 
price  of  their  hostility. "  This  was  the 
idea  constantly  present  in  the  minds 
of  tbc  representatives  of  England  dur- 
ing these  tmnsxctions ;  and  although 
imperial  France  was  the  heir  nair  at 
the  day,  it  is  manifest  that  Kussia  was 
the  real  object  of  the  dread  of  the 
wisest  and  most  farseeing  of  these 
statesmen.  Kor  was  any  very  extra- 
ordinary degree  of  acntenesa  necessary 
to  penetrate  into  the  designs  of  the 
CtuT  of  that  day,  maznaniinoas  and 
courteous,  nnd  lofty  of  bearing  as  he 
nndaabtedly  was.  He  expressed,  it  is 
true,  his  hopes  that  "  the  time  was 
come  when  it  would  be  found  that  the 
power  of  RoBsU  might  be  useful  to  the 
re?t  of  Europe,  but  not  dangerous  to 
h,"  and  then  whispered  an  aspiration 
"  '  subsidy!"'  but  he  ap- 


to  conceal  his  design 
•elf  ihe  Protector  of  Europe,  and  his 
schemes  for  forlbering  the  gratification 
of  bis  ambition  were  worked  openly 
enough,  and  in  nil  directions.  From 
the  moment  of  his  rrFumphnl  entry  into 
Parir,  after  its  cnpituluiion,  his  undis. 
guised  otiject  was  to  eBtublish  an  influ~ 
enra  in  Fnince  that  Fhonld  bo  prcdo- 
tninnnt  over  that  of  England.  "  Gen- 
tlemen (mid  be,  when  ihe  Municipnlily 
ofPsrisWBit«d  uponbimfttfoDro'clock 


in  the  evening  oftheSlstof  March,  in 
order  lo  pray  his  I'lemency  towarils  tlie 
capital),  "  gentlemen,  1  am  not  the 
enemy  of  the  Frvneb  uHtion  ;  I  am  so 
only  of  a  single  man,  whom  I  once  ad- 
mired and  long  loved,  but  who,  de- 
▼onrcd  by  ambition  and  filled  with  bad 
faith,  came  into  the  heart  of  my  donii- 
nion%  and  left  me  no  cilemalivehut  lo 
seek  tor  my  rmuresufrtv  in  ibe  tibcrft- 
tion  of  Europe.  The  allied  sovereigns 
have  come  here,  neither  to  conquer  nor 
to  rule  Franw,  but  to  learn  and  sup- 
port what  France  itself  deems  most 
suitable  for  its  own  welfare ;  and  they 
only  awair,  before  undertaking  the 
task,  to  ascertain,  in  the  dedared  wish 
of  Part!!,  the  probable  wish  of  France." 
He  followed  up  this  general  declaration 
of  good-will  by  a  special  ]iromise  to 
take  under  his  protection  the  museums, 
monuments,  and  public  property  of  all 
kinds ;  and,  as  a  pledge  of  bis  sin- 
cerity, acceded  to  the  request  of  the 
magistrates  that  the  National  Guard 
should  not  be  ilisbanded.  He  was  re- 
ceived, accordingly,  as  ihe  saviour  and 
liberator,  rather  than  as  the  conqueror, 
ofFranee.  The  people  kissed  his  boots; 
ladies  entreated  the  gentlemen  of  his 
suite  to  lill  tbem  upon  tbeir  horses,  in 
order  that  they  mJnht  enjoy  a  glimpse 
of  their  deliverer.  "  I  havs  been  (say* 
Bir  A.  Alison)  assured  of  this  fact  by 
both  Lord  Calhcart  and  Lord  fiurg- 
bersh,  now  Che  Earl  of  Westmoreland, 
who  took  a  part  in  iba  procession,  and 
themselvt's  bad  K  fair  Parisian,  some- 
times m  crnupe,  at  others  on  the  num. 
mel  of  their  Baddies,  at  the  Place  Louil 
XV."  During  these  scenes,  the  King 
of  Prussia  was  present ;  but  Alexan- 
der, by  his  manner  and  word?,  ctnlmed 
the   homage    undivided    for    himself. 


"  Wo  ha> 


ing  yoi 


:  should  have  been 
here  sooner,  but  for  the  bravery  of 
your  troops,"  was  the  happy  answer  of 
the  Czar.  "  I  come  not,"  he  repeated- 
ly said,  ns  your  enemy ;  rc-giird  me  as 
your  friend. "f  At  that  time  be  w.ns 
the  Protector  of  France,  imperinl, 
royal,  or  republican  ;  a  year  biter  his 
design  was  to  establishliimtelf  as  the 

Suardian  and  tutor  of  the  Boiirlion 
ynnsiy.  Under  either  chanictcr,  he 
ho|ied,  ihrough  his  influence  over  the 
great  nation,  lo  overtop  the  political 
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pre-emiDence  of  England,  nod  thm  to 
protect  und  rulu  Kurope.  rrusBinnat 
then,  ns  now,  ihu  vtissnl  of  Ru&sin; 
Austria  was  acurutsly  more  la,\ica  into 
account  in  the  intrigues  of  tlie  Cziir 
Atuxnntlcr,  thiin  slie  lins  swee  been  in 
those  of  Ilia  autocrntic  brotlitr.  Tho 
cetublisEimcnt  of  a  luperior  influence 
over  England  and  Franco  \im  the 
means  mainly  trusted  to  for  the  at- 
tdiniuent  of  the  great  end;  but  none 
Other  was  ncgtuctud.  Even  a  Spanish 
marriage  vaa  projected,  and  an  offer 
was  made  to  purchase  tho  alliance  of 
tho  imbccilo  bigot,  Ferdinand,  with 
the  blind  of  a  Uussian  arcliducbess, 
who  should  be  willing  to  qualify  for  a 
wnt  upon  the  throiiu  of  Spain  by  un 
dudcuctfconfomiity  in  religion.*  Wbile 
Alexuiiiler  tlius,  uudis^ui^eilly  indeed, 
biit  cuurtcously  and  quicliy,  approach- 
ed the  couch  of  the"  aick  man"  of  bis 
day,  he  too,  it  would  appear,  ha<l  liii 
MenechikoJi  who,  whether  according 
to  cue  or  not,  were  at  hand  to  throw 
out  intimations  pliiin  enouah  that, 
should  it  bo  found  that  fair  words 
would  not  do,  he  would,  liko  iho  old 
man  in  ibc  fublc,  try  whut  virtue  there 
lay  in  stones.  "  Oli  1"  said  u  Russian 
oliicer  of  liigh  rank,  obi>erviii;;  upon 
diplomatic  dilliculticBsupposedtostand 
ID  the  way  of  his  master's  designs — 
"Ohl  pouTci-laavec  600,000  houimcs, 
ou  nu  nSgocic  bcBucoup."t  Thus,  cvi. 
dence  enough  was  before  our  ministum 
of  tlicnalun;  of  the  designs  cnlcrtuinud 
by  the  Cxur,  and  we  have  now  before  us 
abundant  proof  that  it  wai  not  tost  upon 
them.  Tiieir  letters  are  filled  with  ex- 
preuions  that  leave  no  doubt  upon  this 

E>int.  "  It  is  quite  astouishiii(j  (wrote 
ord  Liverpool  to  the  Duke  of  Wel- 
lington) how  little  interest  is  taken  [in 
Eiiglunil]  in  what  is  going  on  at  Vi- 
enna."}  Again,  warnings  ai'S  given 
by  various  ministers  and  diplomatic 
agents  not  to  "assist  the  credit  of  a 
CulmuciL  Pnnce  to  overrun  Kuropej"g 
"  not  to  sufli;!'  Russia  to  acquire  any 
establishment  in  tbe  Ionian  Island.',  to 
the  hazard  of  the  internal  ti:iiiquillicy 
of  Greece  and  Hungary  ;"|1  and  so 
on  throughout. 

It  was  in  tlic  presence  of  designs, 
suspicions,  and  convictions,  such  as  we 
have  indicated,  that  the  business  com. 
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mittee  of  the  Congress  seLto  work  at 
Uic  re-an%ngcment  of  tbe  Germao  em- 
pire, and  at  the  attempt  to  carva  out 
of  the  spoils  of  France  compensations 
for  the  territorial  losses  of  a  liost  of 
princes.  There  had  been  certain  prin- 
ciples laid  down  in  the  treaty  of  Paris, 
signed  on  tbe  SOth  of  May,  1814,  by 
the  plenipotenlaries  of  Great  Britnin, 
Kussia,  I'russia,  and  France,  wbidii 
were  now  reverted  to,  and  which  b^ng 
acknowletlficd,  tendered  the  first  steps 
of  tlio  settlement  compsrslireiy  easy. 
The  kingdom  of  tbe  Netherlands  waa 
constituted  ns  a  bnriicr  alate,  and  its 
crown  conferred  upon  tliu  House  of 
Orange  Nassau,  which  was  at  the  sama 
time  included  in  tbe  German  Itund  by 
virtue  of  the  acquisition  of  the  Grand 
Duchy  of  Luxemburg.  To  form  that 
new  monarchy,  thu  Low  Countries 
wci-e  yielded  by  Austria  and  annexed 
to  Holland;  aud,  in  tlic  course  of  tbe 
transaction,  England,  in  what  Alison 
denominates  "  one  of  Ilia  greatest 
errors  ever  committed  by  her  govern* 
men  I,"  ceded  to  ihe  new-made  King 
the  island  of  Java,  tho  moat  valuable 
of  her  trophies  of  tbe  war.  She  was 
alfo  saddled  with  adebt  of  £4,300,000, 
wliii/h  has  since  become  famous  under 
tbe  nameof  the  Russo-Dutch  loan.  In 
some  sort  to  balance  these  losses,  tba 
Prince  Regent  was  gratified  by  tha 
addition  to  Uunover  (uf  small  value  to 
the  English  nation)  of  a  considerable 

Eortion  of  territory  taken  from  lh« 
ingdum  of  Westphalia,  and  by  the 
eievuiion  of  the  electorate  to  the  atylu 
and  ^tle  of  a  kingdom.  Au^itria  waa 
compensutcd  by  the  cession  of  Lorn- 
burdy.  The  Swiss  cantons,  augmented 
by  tlie  Valais,  Geneva,  and  tlie  prin- 
cipality of  Neufdialel— over  the  latler 
ol  which  an  absurd  clului  of  suzerainty 
was  reserved  to  the  King  of  Prussia- 
were  united  into  bu  independent  federal 
republic,  and  Savoy  was  annexed  to 
Piedmont,  tbencoforward  lo  be  known 
as  the  kingdom  of  Sardinia.  Tbiu 
fur  ihe  parlition  of  the  booty  seems  to 
have  gone  on  smoothly,  notwithstand- 
ing tbe  violence  of  some  of  the  divorce- 
ments, and  the  unnatural  character  of 
some  of  the  unions,  which  the  man] 
names  avouch.  W  here  was  the  jusltca 
of  separating  the  north  of  Italy  tram 
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tbe  middle  uid  Boutbcm  parts  of  that 
penintuU?  Why  slioald  the  alliud 
powers  join  Lombiiniy  and  Austria, 
vbich  nature  had  sundcrctJ  ?  or  Hoi' 
land  and  Bdgium,  betnecD  which  di. 
vei^tjr  of  langungc  and  of  liabits, 
religious,  aociHl,  and  comniercial,  rcn- 
di^retl  continued  union  impossible  ? 
What  WHS  the  prospect  of  a  happy  re- 
mit to  that  doublQ  manage  de  eon~ 
VBatoBe,  which  joined  the  old  I<oir 
Country  fortress  Hud  county  of  Lux- 
emburg to  the  Kiii^  of  HolluncI  with 
one  band,  and  to  the  Germanic  Con. 
fL-deration  with  the  other?  Both  unions 
■nd  ceparations,  however,  liappt^ned 
at  s  time  tvhen  no  one  was  at  hand 
able  to  forbid  the  banns  in  thu*  one 
cue,  or  to  maiotnin  old  connexions  in 
the  other.  Jt  was  otherwise  when 
Pcdand,  Saxony,  and  the  rcmninder  of 
Italy,  came  to  be  parcelled  out. 

Ibera  are  few  more  carious  Gicts  in 
the  history  of  mankind,  than  the  inex- 
tingnisbable  vitnlit^  of  na^onhood,  so 
reoiarkably  exemplified  in  the  instance 
of  Folaad.      For  ages,  the   common 

Erey  of  wayfaring  ambition,  that  uu- 
appy  state  had  been  hewn  into  pieces; 
yet  It  remained  an  object  of  temptation 
or  of  fear  at  the  period  of  the  fall  of 
Bonaparte;  and  at  the  present  uo- 
menL  it  itill  remxins  dismembered  and 
crushed,  yet  with  somewhat  of  sensi. 
Inliiy  at  le««t,  if  not  of  life,  rcioaining 
in  ila  disjointed  limbs.  Who  will  say 
that  in  the  shock  of  political  elements 
now  at  hand,  the  spark  may  not  be 
kindled  into  activity,  and  the  name  of 
Poland  again  brconic  the  hD^ii-  of  the 
oppreHe^C  and  the  terror  of  the  op- 

Eosor  7  To  us,  indeed,  go  fur  from 
ing  impossible  doos  such  a  consum- 
mation MCtn,  that  did  time  permit, 
we  would  gladly  recall  to  the  memories 
of  our  renders  the  sorrows  and  the 
gloriee  of  the  Polish  nation,  in  such  a 
sketch  of  its  modem  history  as  might 
be  useful  in  the  event  of  an  organised 
body  of  Poles  being  called  upon  to 
strike  in  in  tbe  approaching  melee.  At 
another  time,  perhnps,  we  may  mitke 
the  attempt;  it  must  content  us  now 
to  bring  to  mind  the  fuct  that  Poland, 
partitioned  by  piecemeal  between  Rus- 
sia, Austria,  and  Prussia,  was  Giiully 
obliterated  from  tho  map  of  Europe, 
in  1795.  A  shabby  and  halting  attempt 
to  restore  it  was  made  by  Bonaparte, 
when  he  established  the  grand  duchy 
of  Warsaw,  in  1807;  snd  the  whole 
of  this  duchy  was  demanded  by  Alex. 
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ander  at  the  Confrress  of  Vienna. 
The  charge  of  the  clli'cts  of  ihe  "  sick" 
Polo  was  tliiimed  upon  a  pretence  very 
ana1o;ious  to  thut  by  wliieh  the  nltumpt 
to  assume  the  cxeculordhip  of  (be 
"sick  "Turk  has  been  recently  justi- 
fied. The  cliangc  was  to  be  all  for  the 
benefit  of  ihc  Poles  who  expected  na- 
tionality, which  was  to  be  revived  in  a 
union  with  the  Russian  Kmpire,  or  in 
their  regeneration  in  a  separnte  king- 
dom, under  a  prince  of  KuKila.  In  tbe 
advancement  of  these  ]irclension*,  the 
Cior  WM  warmly  supported  by  hii 
voffal-HJIy,  the  King  cf  PiuEsiii.  That 
monarch  agreed  to  accommodate  hii 
[latron  by  ceiling  to  him  tlie  southern 
provinces  of  Poknij,  the  Prns^inn  par. 
tioii  of  the  spoil  of  the  old  kingdom, 
and  to  accept  in  lieu  thereof  the  eniiro 
ofSaxony,  and  the  provinces  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Rhine  which  were 
rendered  di^posahlo  by  tho  reduction 
of  France  to  its  ancient  limits.  Tha 
attempt  went  to  accomplish  in  the 
west  an  object  analogous  to  that  which 
the  western  powers  ar^  now  enguged 
in  resisting  In  tl'.e  enst.  Practically, 
it  would  have  advanced  the  frontier  of 
Kufsia  to  the  Rhine  and  the  Elbe,  for, 
with  Poland  as  a  basis  of  the  Czar's 
and  the  command  of  tbe 
ila  iu  Ilia  hands,  Prussia  would 
nave  been  placed  in  a  [HDsilion  perfectly 
analogous  to  that  of  tho  Danubian 
Principalities  at  the  commencement 
of  the  present  war.  Once  possessed 
of  these  udvantiiges  to  tho  full  extent 
to  which  he  endeavoured  to  obtain 
them,  Alexander  would  have  been  in 
a  condition  lo  dictate  terms  to  western 
Europe.  Tbe  incoinpleie  success  he 
did  attain,  has  led  to  the  most  perilous 
complicaiions  of  the  struggle  which 
France  and  England  ure  now  maiii. 
taining  against  the  aggressions  of  his 
successor.  At  this  moment,  Memel 
Lt  virtually  a  Russian  port;  and  while 
Poland,  instead  of  being  a  barrier  state, 
as  it  would  have  been,  wore  it  inde- 

Sendent,  is  now  a  base  from  which 
lussia  can  move  upon  the  eastern  and 
southern  coasts  of  the  Baltic ;  the 
Prussian  Khiue- provinces  are  practi- 
cally a  Rjssian  barrier  intervening 
wiih  great  advantage  to  the  Czar, 
between  the  sympathies  of  Germany 
and  France,  which  would  naturally 
concur  in  resisting  a  barbarian  inva^ 
sion  ('roua  the  north.  It  is  due  to  the 
memory  of  Lard  Castlereagh  to  admit 
that  he  saw,  with  perfect  cleonieu, 
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both  the  danger  of  these  design!,  and 


Ru<sia,  and  he  HdvotHltMl  with  eanicxt. 
nos*  a  U'storanon  of  the  irnk'(icrnlciico 
of  Pohind.  In  a  inemoriai  ilatrd  on 
the  I6tb  of  December.  1814,  Lord 
CuHilvretigh  dwlnivd, "  lliat  hu  opiioseil 
finuly,  Hiid  with  alt  the  force  in  hia 
power,  in  rhe  Raiiie  of  Engliind,  the 
erci'iion  of  a  kia<;(loin  in  Polnnd,  the 
crown  of  whieh  FbauM  be  jilnvcd  in 
the  Mme  hand  nith,  or  which  should 
form  nn  intut;ral  part  of  the  Empire  of 
Huasia  ;  that  the  wish  of  bis  goi'crn- 
DiCTit  wna  10  see  an  independent  power, 
more  or  less  extensirc.  est^ihlished 
there,  under  a  diatiiiet  dyiiasty,  and 
as  an  intermediate  state  between  the 
three  great  monarchies,"*  'I'he  ab- 
sorption of  Saxony  into  Prussin,  waa 
also  strongly  resisted  bv  the  English 
minister,  as  well  as  by  Talleymnd  and 
Kletternich,  on  the  part  of  France  and 
Austria,  and  so  mui'h  were  uU  parties 

the  point  of  breaking  out.  The  good 
humour  of  Alexander,  thus  crosscil  in 
bid  ambition,  at  once  disappeared. 
"He  openly  charged  Louis  XVIII. 
with  black  ingrniitudc,  and  his  dia- 
plensure  waa  nianifcsCcd  without  dis- 
guise to  M.  Talleyrand  I  at  the  same 
time,  ho  contracted  close  relations  wiib 
Eugene  Beauburnaia,  who  woa  at  Vi- 
enna at  the  time,  openly  espoused  the 
Cnusc  of  Murat,  in  opposition  to  ihe 
Bourbon  family,  in  the  contest  for  the 
throne  of  Nnnles,  and  Rpoke  of  the 
nnfitnosB  of  thu  elder  branth  of  the 
Bourbons  for  the  throne,  and  ihe  pro- 
b.HbilityDfa  revolution  similHT  to  that 
of  1688.  which  might  put  the  3>:eptre 
In  thehandsof  the  House  of  Ur]c:inB."t 
While  Alexander  ihua  threatened 
France  with  a  revolulion,  his  brother 
Conslantine,  acting  in  hia  name,  me- 
naced Austria  wiih  the  vengcMnce  of  a 
restored  Poland.  "  The  Eai|>eror  (said 
tlie  Grand  Bukc,  in  a  procluination 
addressed  to  thu  Poles),  your  powerful 
protector,  invokes  your  aid  ;  nilty 
round  his  standurd.  Let  your  arms 
be  raised  for  the  defence  of  your 
country  and  your  political  cuisleiii'C.  "t 
On  the  part  of  PrusNia,  Prince  Har- 
denburg  declared  that  his  King  "  woulil 
not  abandon  Saxony;  that  he  had 
conquered  il,  and  would  keep  it,  with- 


ont  rither  the  intention  or  the  inclina- 
tion of  restoration. "  Tbeso  stout 
words  wfrc  supported  by  ncis.  The 
Czar  halted  bis  army  of  :!80.000  men, 
on  their  return  to  Uusslai  ami  the 
wholv  Ibree  of  Prussia  wiis  called  out 
and  armed.  On  the  other  side,  Eng- 
land be;.'un  to  concentrate  a  large  force 
in  Belgium,  Austria  renrnieil,  "and 
(s.tys  Alison]  in  the  midst  of  a  congress 
essenibled  for  the  general  pHcifiuitioh 
of  the  world,  a  million  of  armed  men 
were  retained  round  their  banners 
ready  for  mutual  slaughter." 

On  the  3rd  of  February,  1815,  a 
secret  treaty  was  concluded  at  Vienna, 
between  Austria,  France,  snd  Eng. 
land,  by  which  those  powers  agreed 
mntually  to  support  each  other,  if  at- 
tacked, and  for  that  purpose  to  main- 
tain a  hundred  and  Gf^y  thousand  men 
each.  A  plan  of  operations  was  even 
determined  upon,  and  it  is  a  fact  sig- 
nificant, when  viewed  in  connexion 
with  the  hailing  terms  of  the  analogous 
Treaty  of  IB54,  that  the  scheme  of 
tactics  propot^d  was  founded  upon  a 
supjiositioti  that  the  Russian  armiea 
would  invaile  Moravia,  and  move  upon 
Vienna.  Byretiring behind  the Fruth, 
last  autumn,  the  Czar  Nicholas  wiib- 
held  u  stimulus,  the  absence  of  whicb 
is  sufficient  to  account  for  the  uncer- 
tainty observable  in  the  stipulations  of 
tlie  more  recent  treaty.  At  (he  ear- 
lier period  the  peril  in  which  Austria 
WHS  placed  had  nothing  in  it  of  an  nn- 
ocrtain  or  problematical  character ; 
and,  seeing  in  the  demonstra lions 
against  I'oTund  and  Saxony,  and  in. 
the  inlimations  conveyed  in  the  Czar's 
chow  of  friendship   for  Eugene  Beau- 


the  Emperor  was  only  too  glad  to  form 
an  alliance  with  the  VVeatein  Powers, 
the  offensive  as  well  as  the  defenaive 
nature  of  whieh  ndniltled  of  no  doubt. 
The  measure  was  one  of  vi^iour,  and 
no  sooner  was  it  observed  that  the 
bandying  of  idle  words  was  likely  to 
be  supe^^'eded  hyan  exchange  of  shrewd 
blows,  than  the  Czar  and  bis  minion 
showed  signs  of  an  inclination  to  mo- 
derate their  tone.  Protocolling  was 
rueommenccd  in  a  lower  key.  During 
tlie  month  of  February  a  gnsat  number 
of  notes  were  interehan^i:d,  in  which 
many  professions  of  pacific  i:  " 
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went  adTaneed  b;  Russia  ani)  Pru'stn, 
UiU  some  pretentu  was  madu  of  iibate- 
nienl  of  their  former  tla'uiis.  In  sliort, 
a  game  vns  plHvcd,  precisi'ly  Minlhir 
to  that  wliicliwascji'.-tiydonin  I8-J3-4, 
aflvr  the  pHssHgt-  of  the  Darilancllt's  by 
the  French  and  Englidh  fleets  ;  an'!, 
but  for  an  Kc^^iilunt,  it  would  probably 
huve  siiniliirly  endeil  in  ibi:  ouibruak 


onler  to  atiL'nd  to  bis  parliainenlary 
dut^L'i  at  home.  The  Uukeof  Wellinn;. 
ton,  hU  Biiccessor,  as  rvpresenlative  of 
England  at  the  Cungru^i,  was,  per. 
liap?,  \er»  slrongly  impressed  witli  a 
een«e  of  ihe  danger  of  augmenlin^  ihe 
power  of  Russia,  and  I  hi!  negotiation, 
•ufTi'red  to  full  back  into  its  old  irain 
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becoming  a  laugh ing-sto<lc  to  Europe, 
Khen,  on  the  Tth  of  Murch,  MetCer. 
lucb,  while  assisting  at  a  grand  bull, 
vhercat  the  nhole  Congress  nas  dis- 
Jmrling  itself,  was  sud[li:nly  informud 
tbat  K4po!eon  bad  broken  bounds  and 
iailed  from  Elba. 

It  vas  this  momentous  ncwF,  in  all 
buinun  likttihood,  wbtch postponed  the 
rtrug^le  of  Western  Europe  against 
Bassia  for  forty  years,  Experience 
iotd  against  foresight.  Fear  of  the 
highly  civili^^ed  French  soldier  over- 
came prospective  dread  of  the  barba- 
rian strength  of  the  lierce  Muscovite. 
There  was  no  more  disputing  in  the 
buiineu  committee  of  the  Congress. 
The  terms  of  Bussia  and  Prussia,  as 
they  were  offered  nfier  the  concbision 
of  the  secret  treaty  of  Februarr,  souie- 
wbat  curtailed  of  ibeir  original  propor- 
tions, were  at  once  acceded  to,  and 
OTi  tbe  very  d:iy  after  the  ball,  the 
Duke  of  Wellinclon,  accompHmi:d  by 
MM.  Melternuh  and  TalleyrBnd, 
trent  to  Presburc  to  acquaint  Che  King 
of  Saxony  that  tbey  had  stripped  bini 
of  a  lar^e  portion  of  Ills  dominions, 
Knd  reduced  him  to  what  he  now  is,  a 
sub-serf  of  the  Czur.  The  further  di- 
vision of  the  spoil  waa  then  quickly 
wound  np.  Saxony  was  forcL'd  to 
field  to  Prussia  ten'itory,  contiiiiiing 
1,100,000  sou!.H,  and  which  inciudud 
within  it  memorials  of  tbe  grandeur  of 
the  old  Eleutors  —  some  of  them,  as 
■Wiitcnbt-j-g  and  Wartljurg,  monu- 
ments of  the  obligations  laid  uiion 
mankind  by  those  iliuslrioiiscliainpinns 
of  the  bbcrty  of  huinan  thought.  For 
Banover  a  portion,  with  a  population  of 
250,000,  wai  cuved  oat  from  the  body 
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of  tbe  same  victim.  Prussia  also  got 
the  fortress  of  Tbom  and  ii  portion  of 
Poland,  containing  8IO.0OO  souls,  to- 
gether  with  the  Ithine  provinces.  To 
the  Czar  was  awarded  tbe  Grand 
iJuchy  of  Warsaw,  erected  into  a 
kingtfoni,  conditions  being  made  that 
it  should  not  be  incorporated  niih 
Itussia,  but  governed  under  its  own 
laws,  and  in  accorduneu  with  its  own 
institutions,  anil  that  the  Polish  town 
of  Cracow  should  bf  formed  into  a  ca- 
parate  republic.  The  exigencies  of 
the  crisis  probably  rendtrcil  these  con. 
cessions  to  Rus.''ia  unavoidable;  the 
alter  futility  of  tbe  semblanci:  of  limi- 
tations imposed  upon  the  Czar  wal 
shown  to  the  world  within  a  few  ^eari. 
The  questions  which  gave  rise  to 
really  grave  discussions,  in  the  course  of 
the  psrliiionarrangeiiientsof  1814-15 
were,  as  we  have  sci-n,  tha<ie  bearing 
upon  the  growth  and  aggrandiseiaent 
of  RusKia,  and  the  secret  history  of 
the  period  proves  that  the  storm  which 
has  recently  hurst  upon  our  heads  was 
clearly  foreseen  by  the  statesmen  of 
that  day.  Thev  were  not,  indeed,  able 
to  dcstroythe  elements  of  danger,  nor  to 
raise  an  eRectuul  barrier  against  the  ir- 
ruption of  which  they  saw  the  signs  ; 
but  it  would  be  uncandid  to  deny  ibnt 
in  the  face  of  many  diOiculliea  the 
representatives  of  Ivngland  then  at- 
tempted much  for  the  national  honouF 
and  interest.  In  the  straight  for  ward 
opposition  offered  by  Lord  Castlereagh 
to  the  encroachments  of  Russia,  lie 
clearly  designated  the  danger  that 
threatened  Europe,  and  recorded  the 
principles  of  the  policy  by  which  it 
could  and  ought  to  be  met.  Had  these 
principles  been  adopted  as  the  guiding 
rule  of  that  great  minister's  successors, 
the  collision  might  have  been,  even  at 
this  moment,  a  matter  oftho  dinlsnt 
future.  The  foundation  ofthc  little 
republic  of  Orneow,  with  its  memoriei 
of  I  he  past,  and  the  security  (so  far  a) 
security  could  be  attained  by  iriaties) 
of  a  separate  uutionality  in  a  portion 
of  Poland,  were  not  indeed  sufl^cient 
cheeks  upon  the  power  of  Kiis^iai  but, 
wc  believe,  they  were  all  that  it  whb 
possible,  at  the  crisis,  to  impose  ;  and 
they  were,  in  their  nature,  at  once  a 
pnicticid  protest  against  the  aggressive 
ambition  of  the  Czar,  and  an  indica- 
tion of  Ihe  manner  iu  whith  it  might 
bi!  successfully  reiiisted.  It  id  certainly 
in  nowise  chargeable  as  a  fault  of 
Lord  CwUereagf  s,  either  that  follies 
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and  Climes  committed  in  the  name  of 
liberty'  b1iou1<]  hnve  checked  the  growth 
and  expnnsioti  of  a  PolUli  constitution 
out  of  the  Keds  he  pluoleil ;  or  that 
heirs  of  bis  plnce  of  guanlian  of  the 
honour  of  England  should  have  tamelj' 
•ufiered  the  yoonz  plant  to  be  torn 
oat  of  the  soil  by  tbe  ruthless  hands  of 
de^ts. 

The  other  diatrihutiont  of  lerri- 
tor]',  made  by  the  Congress,  vere  re* 
guliited  pretty  clost-ly  upon  the  prin- 
ciple laid  down  by  Lord  Castlcrengh — 
that  second-rate  states  should  be  so 
(trengthened  as  to  render  the  balance 
of  power  more  oven,  and  so  to  check  the 
ambition  of  the  grc^iter  powers. 

In  luly  the  lingdoin  of  Sardinia 
TTisconstituted  a  barrier  Hgaiiiit  France 
and  a  balance  to  Austria's  Lonibardo- 
Venetian  ncqui^icion;,  by  adding  to  it 
the  republic  of  Uenoa,  nutnithstunding 
the  utmost  earneslncsa  of  rumonstnince 
with  which  the  union  was  deprecated 
by  tbe  Genoese.  The  Slates  of  the 
Church  (by  an  error,  we  aliould  per- 
haps say  a  crime,  for  which  tbe  world 
ii  (till  under  penance)  were  again 
forced  back,  under  the  stupid  and  de- 
basing desfwlism  of  the  I'ope.  Murat, 
in  posijession  of  his  Neapolitan  king- 
dom, was  at  firit  a  great  stumbling. 
block  in  t^e  way  both  of  legitimacy 
and  of  peaceable  spoliation.  Having 
joined  the  Grand  Allianco  against  his 
patron  and  brother-in-law,  Napoleon, 
ne  had  earned  clainiB  to  forbearance, 
while  his  own  wild  ambition  led  him 
to  form  designs  extending  far  beyond 
the  mere  retention  of  the  continental 
■egment  of  the  Itourbon  kingdom  of  the 
two  Sicilies.  He  coveted  the  Papal 
territories ;  kept  possession  of  the 
church  provinces  of  Bologna,  Furrara, 
and  Kavctma  ;  and  even  dreameil  of 
an  Italian  monarchy,  to  reach  froni 
the  summit  of  the  Alps  to  the  ex- 
tremity of  Sicily,  of  which  he  should 
be  the  Sovereign.  Le  beau  Sabreur, 
however,  took  himself  out  of  the  way 
by  again  clianging  sides.  "Murat," 
(aid  Napoleon,  ■<  ruined  me  by  laying 
down  his  arms  ;  he  will  now  ruin  him- 


the  allies  left  no  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
the  restoration  to  the  Bourbon  family 
of  tbe  throne  of  Naples,  and  thus  ob- 
viated another  dit&eully  that  was  be- 
ginning to  press  in  the  claim*  of  that 
nouse  to  be  compensated  if  not  re- 
■tored.    The  remnant  of  the  Italian 


peninsula  was  disposed  of  chiefly  in 
appanages  for  members  of  the  house 
of  Austria.  Tuscany  was  given  to  an 
Austrian  archduke  ;  Modena  to  a  col- 
kteral  branch  of  tlie  same  family  ;  and 
Parma  was  the  jointure  of  the  arch- 
duchess, Marie  Louise,  driven  with  her 
husband  from  tbe  imperial  throne  of 
France.  The  tittle  republic  of  San 
31  arino,  respected  even  by  Buonaparte, 
was  suSeroH  to  remain  undisturtied 
amid  the  crags  and  clouds  of  its  moun- 
tain territory — perhaps  beyond  the  re- 
collection or  beneath  the  cupidity  of 
the  sovereign  spoliators. 

Carrying  our  eye  from  Italy  east- 
ward, into  the  Mediterranean,  we  ar- 
live  at  the  limit  of  the  operations  of 
the  Congress  in  the  south  of  Europe — > 
tbe  loni»nrepub1icoftbe  seven  islands. 
Tbese  ivlands,  acquired  for  a  second 
time  by  France,  under  the  treaty  of 
Tilsit,  in  1807,  nere  formed  into  a  re- 
public in  1814,  and  placed  under  the 
protection  of  Great  Britain,  with  the 
view,  as  is  sbonn  by  expressions  in  tba 
Cusllereazh  carrcspondence,  of  balane> 
ingtlieiiifluenceofltussiaamong  her  co- 
rchgionists  in  that  quarter.  Malta  bad 
been,  by  the  treaty  of  Paris,  absolutely 
and  deHnitively  ceded  to  England. 

Let  us  now  complete  our  survey  hy 
a  glance  up  the  niap  to  the  exireme 
north.  When  Napoleon  was  threaten, 
ing  Kussia,  in  I8l'i,  a  treaty  was  con- 
cluded between  Alexander  and  Berna- 
dotle,  who,  two  ycara  previously,  had 
bfcn  elected  Crown  Pnnee  of  Sweden. 
By  a  secret  article  of  this  convention 
of  Abo  it  was  stipulated  as  the  price  of 
the  assistance  of  Sireden  in  tbe  com- 
mon cause  against  France,  and  as  an 
indemnity  for  Finland,  seized  by  (he 
Czar,  in  18(19,  that  the  kinadom  of 
Norway  should  be  annexed  to  Sweden. 
The  article  ran  thus — "Hit  Majesty 
the  Emperor  of  Kussia  engages, 
either  by  negotiation  or  by  military 
co-operation,  to  unite  tbe  kingdom  of 
Norway    to    Sweden.     He    engages, 

able  possession  of  it  to  his  Swedish 
Majesty."  Norway,  it  will  bo  ro. 
niembered,  had  been  united  with  Den- 
mark for  nearly  live  centuries,  and  was 
altogether  unwilling  to  dissolve  the 
union.  The  convention  of  Abo  was, 
therefore,  so  far  as  relates  to  this  par- 
ticular, a  league  of  pillage  ;  and  un- 
forlunalely  it  was  acceded  to  by  Eng-. 
land,  in  a  treaty  coucluded  with  Swe- 
den and  Kuasia,  in  the  ensuing  year. 
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1SI3.  Bj  this  ditoeditable  act,  \a» 
Britannic  Majeatj  agreed,  '■  not  ontjr 
not  to  oppose  ■D]r,abs(aele  to  the  annex- 
ation ana  anion  in  perpetuity  of  the 
kingdom  of  Norway  as  an  inte^^l 
put  of  the  kingdom  of  Sweden,  but 
also  to  assist  the  views  of  hia  Majesty 
the  King  of  Sweden  to  that  etTuct, 
ather  by  his  good  offices,  or  by  em- 
ploying, if  it  should  be  necessary,  his 
iwval  co-operation  in  concert  with  the 
Swedish  or  Rnaaian  forces."  His  Royal 
HigbneH  the  Prince  Be^cnt,  in  «hort, 
^reed  to  wheedle  or  bully  the  King  of 
I^mark  ont  of  a  kingdom,  and  the 
Hcrwegian  nalion  out  of  their  ancient 
eoostitntion ;  and  at  tbe  end  of  the  war, 
in  1614,  Enjiland  was  called  upon  to 
fulfil  tbe  agreement.  Tbe  complio- 
tion  became  one  of  great  difficulty ; 
Tcssted,  as  the  armed  interrenlion  was, 
by  (be  Opposition  of  fba  ilay,  and  dc. 
fended  by  tbe  ministers  (in  the  only 
pofsible  manner)  as  a  bargain  made, 
which  conld  not  be  justified  except  by 
transparent  sophisms,  bnt  which  once 
made  must  be  neld  to.  It  was  held  to ; 
•od  the  brave  Norwegians,  atW  a 
campaign  of  a  few  montlis,  were  forced 
to  accept  the  King  of  Sweden  as  tfa^ir 
•DVereign ;  not,  however,  without  ob- 
taining the  most  ample  recognition  of 
their  U^^slative  independence — conili- 
tions  which,  to  tbe  honour  of  the  House 
of  Bemadotta  be  it  said,  have  been 
■empuloDsly  adhered  to.  To  tlic  King 
of  l)en mark  indemnification  was  niade 
in  baid  cash,  and  by  a  gif^  of  the 
Duchy    of    lAucnburg,    a     spoi]    of 

The  shattered  fmgments  of  Europe 
having  been  thus  composed  i   ' 


be  given  to  the  Germanic  states  them- 
lelvei  —  representing,  as  from  their 
position  they  do,  the  body  of  the  £u. 
ropean  or^auism  of  nations.  I'he  old 
Holy  Roman  Empire,  long  since  worn 
out,  perished  amid  the  storms  of  ths 
French  revolution  ;  and  the  confede- 
ration of  the  Bhine,  erected  by  Bona- 
parte in  its  stead,  was  not  endowed  with 
vitality  sufficient  to  enable  it  to  survive 
the  fall  of  its  creator.  In  lieu  of  both, 
theGermniiConrederation  or  fund  was 
formed  on  the  8th  of  June,  1815;  nnd 
a  tort  of  comple.t  nationality  was  thus 
given  to  n  union  of  thiiiy-foiir  lovc- 
nigns  and  four  free  cities,  into  which 
were  absorbed  the  three  coll^fes  of  tbe 
empire  that,  in  1789,  contained  161 


independent  members.  At  that  period, 
when  the  French  revolution  broke  out, 
the  Diet  comprised  eight  electors  io 
the  firat  college;  in  tbe  second,  thirty- 
six  clerical  and  sixty-three  secular 
princes  ;  and  in  tbe  third,  fifty-four 
free  imperial  cities.  They  were  all  re- 
duced from  the  state  of  sovereigns  to 
that  of  subjects,  with  the  exception, 
as  we  have  staled,  of  thirty- four  princes 
and  four  ciliesi  and  the  selection  wai 
made  rather  with  rejtard  to  tho  existing 
connexions  of  the  inilividuals  than  to 
any  principles  of  justice,  or  recollec- 
tiona  of  former  position.  The  King  of 
Denmark  was  included  in  the  confede, 
ration  for  his  Duchy  of  Holslein,  and 
the  King  of  the  Netherlands  for  that 
of  Luxemburg.  Austria  und  Prus- 
sia  were  nUo  invested  with  double  po- 
litical characters,  in  right  of  their 
German  territories,  and  of  possessions 
held  outside  of  the  limiu  of  the  old 
Empire.  Thus  tlicse  four  sovereTj^ns 
were  i^^■eated  with  tho  right  of  acting, 
in  war  or  pexcc,  indapeudent  of  the 
Sund,  while  tho  pnictical  government 
of  the  Diet  was  made  the  object  of 
contention  or  partition  by  Austria  and 
Prussia,  to  whom  the  largest  share  of 
inBuence  necessarily  bolunged,  and 
whoso  trailing  intrigues  or  open  vio. 
lence  have  accordingly,  for  forty  years, 
made  tho  Germanic  Coiifcderat'ion  a 
laii^hing.stnck  and  a  nursiince  to  Chris- 
tendom.    I'he  proft^ised  object  of  Ihe 


has  been  converted  into  an 
engine  for  repressing  popular  institu- 
tions in  its  own  states,  and  into  an  in. 
■trumcnt  of  the  ngi:re?sive  ambition 
of  foreign  princes.  Pledged  to  secure 
representative  constitutions  for  the 
states  within  it,  the  confederation  has 
been  successfully  uihkI  by  Austria  and 
Prussia  to  coerce  both  sovereigns  and 
people',  whoso  inclination  led  them  to 
act  together  for  tbe  advancement  of 
constitutional  freedom.  Recently,  the 
Czar  has  skilfully  avdled  hitnself  of 
the  saojc  agency  to  foil  the  western 
powers  in  their  attempts  to  prevent  an 
irruption  of  his  barbarian  force.  The 
SasA  bus  neither  contented  the  Ger- 
rnun  nation,  nor  formed  a  strong  bar- 
rier in  dclencc  of  the  tranquillity  of 
Euro[)e. 

Continental  Europe,  constituted  and 
appcn-lioned  ut  the  Congress  of  Vienna, 
manifestly  consisted  of  four  great 
powers— Riiana,  Austria,  Fnusia,  and 
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France;  with  whom,  tad  EogUnd, 
the  control  of  tbe  entire  Bjilein  liij, 
and  wilh  nham,  notwitb»ttiiidiiig  many 
chtui^*,  according  to  Uie  tbcory  and 
pructice  of  diploiiutigts,  it  still  lies. 
The  Abbe  de  I'r.-idt,  writing  in  1819,* 
excluded  even  France  from  the  number 
of  active  itdtea,  and  circumscribed  the 
field  of  the  great  game  of  Europenn 
puiicy  to  the  ujuare  lormod  by  tha 
Alp?,  the  Rliine,  the  Bidlic,  and  tbe 
Vistula;  but  it  t),  at  all  events,  evi. 
dent  enough,  ibat  the  diplomatbts  it  ho 
have  uuilt^rlaken  the  fflunar-ement  of 
the  piny  noiv  goini:  on,  hnvo  consi- 
dered Spain,  Italy,  the  Low  Countries, 
and  even  Deamark  and  Sweden,  at  of 
little  account  in  a  calculnlion  of 
■tren;;th,  and  that  practically  they 
have  disrcgnrdel  the  priiiciiiW  wliich 
I^nl  Castlercugli  ailvocaled,  though 
he  was  unable  usefully  to  carry  Ihum 
out.  The  result  of  tbe  Congress  was, 
in  fact,  the  opposite  of  that  which 
Loni  CastlL'reagh  professed  lo  desire, 
llussia  waj  so  greatly  strengthened, 
anil  her  frontier  so  Bldlfully  cbosen  by 
herwlf,  that  Austria  and  Prussia  were 
reduced  to  the  condition  of  second* 
rule  powers,  as  re^jarded  her,  and  only 
ruUiiicd  the  acmblanixi  ofslrength  and 
iiidepenilenco  when  acting  iis  outworks 
of  the  gix'at  northern  fortress  of  des- 
potism, or  as  the  advance  of  the  Czar's 
army  of  aggression.  Tbe  case,  as  it 
must  DOW  appear  to  all  tbe  world,  was 
plainly  stated,  in  October,  ISI4,  in  a 
note  addressed  by  the  Duke  of  Sa^ie 
Coburg  Saul  fc  Id  to  Lord  Castle- 
reagh:— 

"  Ton  would  tftrida   Russia  and  Pnusia 

errat«  Iha  Duke)  ;  vou  cannot  iccainplith 
There  are  personal  relalions  between  ths 
tWo  tliat  it  fs  not  in  the  power  of  anyuue 
to  (nlemipl.  Afftetion  apart,  you  unite 
Ihdr  inlenut  when  you  think  to  tepiiata 
tbenii  for  Pniuka  will  be  luppnrted  by 
Buwia  tn  her  projects  of  aiigniiiliKinent 
to  Gem»ny,  and  she  will,  on  her  sUe,  top- 
port  tike  dsiigDi  of  Bua^  oa  tht  OtUMuan 


We  should  be  inclioed  to  consider 
this  warning  as  a  true  prophecy  (seeing 
how  completely  it  boa  been  lulBlied), 
were  it  not  in  truth  the  obvious  infisr* 
ence  from  events  then  passing  berorq 
tbe  e;)'es  of  all,  and  wbica  all  Tcflccting 
men  interpreted  alike; — "Europe,, 
says  M.  de  Pradt,  "has  only  cbange4 
its  yokr,  and  taken  that  of  Russia  ia 

Elace  of  that  of  France  :  it  was  to  ibe 
enefit  of  Europe  rather  than  bit 
own,  that  Napoleon  sssailed  Kuisia  j 
let  us  take  cara  that  gne  day  we  i]|> 
not  weep  fur  bis  defeat.  .  .  To  re- 
unite tbe  three  great  divisions  of  Po. 
land,  would  have  been  to  accoiuplisb 
the  work  sketched  by  Kapolcon,  an(| 
bis  conquerors  could  not  const ituta 
themselves  bis  testamentary  exeuu- 
tors."  On  tbe  other  hand,  none  of 
the  second-rate  st.ites  were  so  strength- 
ened  as  to  ^live  them  any  influence 
in  tbe  regulation  of  tlie  balance  of 
power,  and  some  of  tbein  wetu  infi. 
iiitely  weakened  in  their  relations  with 
the  dominant  and  menacing  sovereign, 
ties.  By  the  conSnnation  of  Finland 
to  Busaia,  tbe  Scandinavian  kingdoina 
were  all  but  handed  over  to  tbe  Cmr ; 
and  now,  after  forty  years  ofsubjec- 
tion,  Denmark  and  Sweden  dare  not 
join  with  KngUnd  and  France  to  strike 
a  blow  for  their  onn  liberation. 
Saxony  was  annihilated  i  and  divided 
Italy,  notwithstanding  the  Ukenea  of 
independent  guvenunent  set  no  in 
Sardinia,  Naples,  and  the  Papal 
S'atea,  was  in  reality  but  a  province 
of  Austria.f  The  extensive  terrilorr 
in  the  south-eut  of  Europe,  beyonq 
the  frontiers  of  tlie  irreat  powers,  in 
which  were  made  tlie  first  moves  of 
the  gaiuo  of  ICiiroriean  policy  now  in 
course  of  being  played,  was  then  in 
tbe  hands,  or  under  tlje  control  of, 
Turkey,  which  at  that  time  was  ex- 
cluded from  the  comity  of  nations. 
Thus  the  suzenunly  of  Europe  vir- 
tually full  into  tbu  bands  of  Bussio,  aa 
the  sequence  of  tbe  military  operations 
of  tha    great    league,    whoso    power 


*  "L'Edti^  Bjirts  Is  Congris  iT  AIz-lB-Chapelle." 

t  On  the  tllh  of  June,  181  A,  a  treaty  was  Blf;ned  at  Tlecna  between  AuMria  and  Vt~ 
pi**,  In  whteh  the  followlnf;  secret  article  was  included  :  —  "It  is  undentoud  bv  Rie  hl^h 
COnlracliDjt  panlei  (hat  His  UajMty  the  King  or  the  Twu  Siclliea,  in  re-sdal)1i!>hinK  tha 
^vemment  nf  hb  klnfjdom,  will  not  admit  any  chanftes  Irrecancilalile  either  wllb  aucieni 
aionarchical  institntiun*,  nr  teilA  tke  princlplu  adopUd  b)  Hit  Imperial  and  Apotkilk  Mofulg 
Jbr  tit  ixttrior  goBemmtal  of  hit  IlaliaH  prvciactt."  riiiH  tha  ri|[ht  d'inleraHl  leform  was 
lijrbiddi.-a  to  the  Neapolitan  King  and  peopll^  and  pcovisjoa  nntda  to  preaerre  all  abosas 
In  strict  cunCOnnity  with  the  Auslriao  modeL 
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bnmelit  the  interiode  of  the  Frencli 
SeTolution  to  a  cloie  in  the  catastro- 
pbe  of  Bonaparte.  In  tbe  accomplbh- 
meat  of  tbe  catutropfac,  England  took 
tbtt  leadiDg  part.  la  tbe  subsequent 
■clUement  of  European  aSkirs,  it  is 
now  nunireit  that  «iie  exerted  no  con- 
trolling infloenee.  Her  represcntn- 
tira  iDtenneddled  mcCMsfullv  in  iniail 
natterib  pnrtcileil  in  great  a&airs,  tha 
natioD  waa  flattered,  British  inonejr 
ma  paid  out  liberal^,  but  the  tern. 
torial  arranf;ement«  that  have  tinoe 
ruled  the  pc^Lici  of  Europe  were  set- 
tled, as  we  bare  seen,  in  opposition 
to  ber  remonitrancea,  and  notwith- 
itaoding  the  dearest  view*  of  ber  great 
miniater  ai  to  their  dangerous  charac- 
ter. We  do  Dot  concur  with  those — 
and  they  were  at  the  time,  nay,  per. 
liaps,  thej  are  well  nigh  the  entire  oa- 
tkn — who  laid  the  whole  blame  of  this 
fUlore  at  tbe  door  of  Lord  Castlcreigh. 
We  have  already  shown  that  he  saw 
the  dangeiB  ahead,  but  he  was  borne 
along  by  a  cunent  which  bis  utmost 
efibns  were  unable  to  item  t  and  as 
bLl  greatest  difficulties  were  tbo  neces- 
sary consequences  of  the  reckless  pro- 
faaion  of  his  predecessors,  so  probuLlv 
tbe  wont  Tesnlts  of  his  actual  work 
mMit  be  traced  to  the  abandonment 
ofliis  policy  by  bis  successors.  In 
both  directions  Uiere  is  a  ascful  lesson 
tar  English  statesmen  of  the  present 
day,  to  which  «o  hope  to  draw  atteo- 
tion  before  we  concludet  though  we 
eonfeas  with  smsllhope  that  experience 
Ibrt^  years  old  will  much  inQuence 
ministers  or  people.    In  the  meaatime, 

the  accurate  foreshadowing  of  recent 
■nd  passing  events  in  the  opinions  of 
the  coletuporary  politicians  of  the  day. 
Tbe  relations  of  Bussia,  Austria,  and 
Pmsata  with  each  other,  and  with  the 
Rtt  of  Europe,  are  thus  described  btr 
H.  de  Pradt,  with  a  fidelity  which 
inaat  arrest  the  attention  of  a  lead- 
er of  the  public  journals  during  tbe 
past  year.  '*  La  RuuU,"  bo  says, 
"  est  done  anjourdhui  la  puissance  do- 
minante  inr  lo  Continent,  le  puissance 
ntcna^nte  pour  les  autres,  done  I't'tat 
d'atietndre  les  autres,  bora  de  toute 
atteinta  de  lenr  part,  et  par  conse- 
quent d'un danger  loujours  immincnL 
"B'apies  le  Congres  de  Vienne  la 
Pnuie  a  I'un  de  srs  bras  a  la  portc  de 
Tbionville  snr  la  Moselle,  et  I'uutre  a 
Memel  snr  1«  Kieniun,  frontiers  de 
Bossie :  on  cbercbe  le  corps  qui  unit 
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—    y    a   tr 

)  la  premiere  en  Fologne,  la 
seconde  en  Allemsgne,  la  troisieme 
entro  Meuso  et  Rbine."  Thus  si- 
tuulcd,  M.  de  Pradt  argues  that  Prus- 
sia is  at  the  mercy  of  Btiy  one  of  the 
three  powers  her  neighbours.  Her 
Rbine  provinces  are  exposed  utisup- 
portt^d  CO  attacks  from  France.  Prus- 
sian Silesia  is  open  to  Austria  (  while 
Bussia,  almost  without  wajjing  actual 
war,  could  strike  ofl'the  Putiih  limb, 
and  press  uiion  the  body  of  the  Frua- 
sian  monarcty  : — "  Im  Priuie  ne  pcut 
plus  faire  que  des  guerres  U'allianfe, 
1°,  avec  le  reste  da  I'Europe  centre 
la  Bui^sie,  20,  avcc  le  Boyaume  de 
Pays-Bas  centre  la  France,  8',  avec 
1a  Bussle  centre  I'Autriche;  mais  alon 
quel  serait  le  plus  dangerctut,  de  I'ullie 

Auitria,  when  M.  dc  Pradt  wrote, 
had  not  by  un  act  of  voluntary  folly 
recognised  the  suzerainty  o I  Russia,  by 
colling  in  her  aid  lo  qutlt  a  quarrel 
with  bcr  own  subject  provinces ;  but 
he  thus  graphically  depicts  tlie  situation 
of  the  three  powers,  us  it  is  ut  the 
moment  when  we  write : — "  Seule  elle 
(Prussia)  ne  pent  rien  contre  I'Aa- 
triche:  s'allleniit  elle  nvec  laBussief 
muis  cetle  cnorme  faute  ne  sernit  die 
pas  punie  snr  lo  champ  par  I'abnn- 
don,  com  me  par  leg  reproclits  de  toute 
I'Allemngne  et  du  reste  de  I'Europe, 
qui  lui  dcmanderait  coin  pic,  et  aveo 
bicQ  de  raison,  de  ruHJiblissement 
qui  sernit  la  suite  de  celte  deserlioi 


T  de 
1  It  n'en  fuut  pas 
douler,  a  I'avcnir  toute  liaison  avec  la 
Ruseie  portcra  avec  die  uue  teinte  de 
conspiration  cuntre  la  reste  dc  I'Eu- 
rope ;  et  si  jamais  la  Prusse  s'unissait 
avi-c  la  RuBsie  contre  I'Autriche,  ce 
rapprochement  serai t  nttribueauxplus 
funestes  souvenirs,  et  aux  plus  siuislrcs 
projets." 

At  tbis  moDient  tbe  result  of  the 
great  crime  of  the  partition  of  Poland, 
and  the  consequent  removal  of  tbe 
barrier  between  Russia  and  Germany, 
is  manifested  in  the  fact,  that  Prussia 
daring  neither  to  commit  the  "  enor- 
mous fault"  of  allying  hertdf  openly 
with  Russia,  nor  yet  to  brave  tbe 
anger  of  that  common  enemy  b)'  taking 
piirt  uguinst  bcr,  bus  by  her  preteiicu 
of  ncutruliiy  praclically  entered  into  a 
conspiracy  against  the  rest  of  Europe. 
Un  the  other  hand,  Austria,  Kally 
weakened  by  the  boon  of  a  chronic  re> 
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bellion,  conferred  upon  licr  with  her 
Ituliaii  provmctn,  hcsttntps  lo  ilrair 
elDSGthebondsofnlliancGwithlhe  West- 
ern Powers,  leat  she  mipht  tliereby  draw 
attention  to  her  weftk  PoliBh  aide,  and 
perhaps  force  on  IbnC  desertion  of  the 
general  intereets  wbieh  nlone  could 
enable  Prussia  to  compete  for  tiie  su- 
premacy in  Gennnny,  wliich  bss  long 
Decn  the  object  of  her  ambition. 

No  lonp  period  elapsed  after  the  set. 
tlemcnt  of  Vienna,  until  abundant  evi- 
dence was  nlforded,  both  of  the  unciisi- 
iie«s  with  which  the  natiiins  endured  ifao 
new  order,  and  of  the  detenninntion  of 
Russia  and  her  vns!al  monarcbslo  main- 
tain it.  Scarcely  had  the  work  of  paci- 
ficaUon  been  completed  and  the  spoil  dis- 
tributed, when  the  League,  at  once  ter- 
rible and  ridiculous,  known  nndcr  the 
name  of  the  Holy  Aliiiincc,  was  formed 
between  the  sovereigns,  and  against  the 
peoples.  By  the  terms  of  this  conven- 
tion a  unity  of  deai};n  anil  action  for  the 
maintenance  of  (he  divine  right  of 
kings  was  formally  proclaimed : — 

"Ths  three  sllifd   Powcra,   looking  <m 

d«nce  to  fjorem  three  brsnrhM  of  ilnc  ant 
fimiln — namely,  Austria,  Pruxvi,  and  Kus- 
•la;  thu(  conftftlng  that  the  Cbrlxtiaa  na- 
tioii,  of  which  Ibey  rcirm  ■  part,  hai  in  mlity 
DO  other  soveicigii  tliaii  Ilun  lo  wLoid  alune 
power  really  telongi,  because  in  Uim  alone 
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and  infinite  wisdom  i  ihat  is  to  uy,  God,  our 
divine  Saviour,  the  Ward  of  the  Mo>t  High, 
ths  Woid  of  lite." 


This  precaution  was 
n,  nor  was  it  taken  in  vain.  Dcfore 
five  years  bad  elapsed,  revolutions 
broke  out  in  Spain,  Portugal,  Naples, 
and  Piedmont ;  and  their  occurrence 
was  made  the  occasion  of  a  Congress 
of  the  Holy  Alliance  at  Troppau,  At)m 
whence  the  monarchs  issued  s  mani- 
festo, declaring  their  "  right  lo  take, 
■D  ccmmon,  general  measures  of  pre- 
cantion  against  Chose  states  whose  re- 
forms, engendered  by  rebellion,  are 
oppoied  to  legitimate  government." 
They  further  announced  that  they  bad 
"  concerted  together  the  measures  re- 
quired by  circumstances,  and  bad  com. 
tn  unicaled  to  the  courts  of  London  and 
Paris  their  intention  of  attaining  the 
end  denred,  either  by  mediation  or 
force."  In  Italy  the  triumph  of  these 
pnnciples  was  complete;  hutntlengtb, 
m  1830,  revolulioD  was  legitimiseu  in 
a  fom  too  strong  for  the  direct  inter- 


ference of  the  Holy  Alliance,  by  dta 
elevation  to  the  throne  of  France  of 
Louis  Philippe  of  Orleans.  The  inu 
■nedinto  result  was  an  ontbnrst  of  nit- 
tionali ties,  which  resulted  in  several  nto. 
diHcations  of  the  Vienna  map.  Among 
the  earliest  and  most  snccesaful  of 
these,  was  the  disruption  of  the  compo- 
site kingdom  of  the  Netherlnnds,  where- 
by Belgium  was  divorced  from  Holland- 
and  a  throne  provided  for  a  prince  trf 
the  king-producing  House  of  GobDrg- 
Tilts  event,  which  occurred  also  in 
1B30,  is  chiefly  remarkable  as  having 
been  signslised  by  a  formal  iir'l  .niivB 
repudiation,  by  England  and  l''rance, 
of  the  principles  of  the  Holy  Alliance. 
The  war  between  the  separated  portjona 
of  the  Vieiina.mado  Kingdom  of  the 
Netherlands,  nas  put  down  with  a 
strong  hand,  and  an  English  fleet  co- 
operated with  the  French  army  that 
besieged  and  captured  Antwerp.  The 
union  between  Holland  and  Belginm 
had  been,  from  the  first,  forbidden  by 
diversity  of  religion  and  language,  in. 
compatibility  of  manners,  and  variance 
of  commercial  customs ;  yet  it  waa  eo 
far  fortunate,  inasmuch  as  it  was  the 
necessary  preparation  for  the  erection 
of  iho  hitler  into  an  independent  state. 
If  the  combined  kingdom  of  the  Ne- 
therUnds  had  not  been  instituted,  the 
separate  kingdom  of  Belgium  would 
never  have  been  set  up ;  and  yet  the 
existence  of  this  latter  appears  now  to 
be  of  unquestionable  public  advantage 
to  Europe.  Under  the  wise  adminis- 
tration of  King  Leopold,  it  has  become 
an  example  to  the  nations  of  the  prac- 
ticability of  constitutional  government 
being  consolidated  upon  the  substruc- 
ture of  a  popular  revolution,  and  of 
security  and  prosperity  waiting  upon 
commercial  industry  and  civil  and  re- 
ligious freedom.  Fears,  excited  by 
the  &mrly  relations  of  the  King,  and 
the  apprehension  of  their  involving 
him  in  the  schemes  of  dynastic  ambi. 
tion  that  were  the  bane  of  Loait 
Philippe,  have  subsided  under  the  in- 
fluence of  the  last  French  Revolution  ; 
and,  we  sincerely  hope,  not  to  be  re- 
vived b^  any  results  of  a  more  recent 
connexion  with  another  bonse,  which 
has  supplied  the  bride  in  so  many  fatal 
merringeJ  of  rulers  of  Europe.  AbMit 
omm  I  yet  it  is  difficult  to  contemplate 
the  contrast  between  the  poiiitions  of 
the  first  and  third  Napoleons,  without 
the  reflection  being  suggested  to  the 
mind,  Ihat  while  the  downwaid  career 
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of  tbe  ose  foDowed  bird  upon  bis  ma- 
trimonial connexion  vilh  the  imperial 
home  of  AuEtrii,  the  star  of  the  other 
ba*  shot  upwards,  from  tbe  moment 
wbeo,  overcoming  the  promptings  of 
the  Tolyir  ambition  tbnt  seemed  at 
fint  to  inSueoce  bii  desires,  he  gtve 
a,  pledge  of  QndiTided  allegiance  to 
France  bj  his  union  vitb  Eugenie  de 
HoDlijo.  The  King  of  ihe  Barricadea 
of  Braaiels  acted  with  lesa  than  his 
nsnal  pmdeoce,  when  he  sought  a  prop 
f<v  hii  popaUr  throne  by  obtaining  fur 
tbe  young  Duke  of  Brabant  a  wife 
from  among  tbe  princeues  of  the  legi- 
timate and  effete  house  of  Hapsburg. 

Coincidentlj  with  tbe  revolutions  of 
France  and  the  Netherlands,  Poland, 
driven  to  desperatJoti  by  the  brutulitj- 
of  ths  Gnind  Dake  Constantinc,  who 
exercised  the  authority  of  the  Czar  in 
that  kingdom,  rose  prematurely  in 
mmu,  vid  notwithstanding  a  gallant 
flruggle,  the  unfortunate  Poles  were 
once  more  subjugated.  The  nominal 
independence  of  the  Polish  kingdom 
■et  up  bj  the  Congrera  of  Vienna  was 
then  finally  destroyed ;  the  privilegei 
of  the  people,  whiuh  Alexander  hound 
himself  to  respect,  were  aaniliilated, 
and  tbe  territory  was  incorporated,  as  a 
prorince,  with  the  Russian  Empire.  A 
few  Tears  earlier,  in  lH->6,  the  little 
republic  of  Cracow  had  been  occupied 
hy  Austrian  soldiers :  and  a  few  years 
later,  io  1846,  it  was  incorporated  with 
Austria.  Thus  the  frail  barrier  which 
Lord  CasIlereHgh'B  eflbrts  raised  be. 
tween  Russia  and  Germany  was  finally 
and  completely  prostrated. 

Both  Dcfore  and  after  the  remark- 
able ye&r  1830,  some  cbanies  were 
made  in  the  eastern  section  of  the  man 
of  Europe,  the  importance  of  whicL 
hai  now  been  made  visible  to  the  most 
carelem  observer  of  political  events. 
A  struggle  for  independence,  begun  in 
(jreece  in  1821,  was  protracted  with 
various  success  ami  great  ferocity  Jur- 
tan  ^*  J'ears,  until  at  length  the  chain 
of  their  Turkish  master  was  broken  by 
the  complete  destruction  of  the  Turco. 
E^ptiiin  navy  by  the  combined  Heels 
ofEngtand,  Fnnce,  and  Kuseia.  This 
important  event  took  place  on  the  20th 
of  October,  1827.  in  the  bayof  Nara. 
lino,  already,  as  the  ancient  Pylos, 
made  famous  by  tfae  naval  battle  in 
whidi  the  Spartans  were  defeated  by 
the  Athenians,  led  by  Demosthenes, 
in  the  Peleponnesian  war.  The  blow 
WM  ft  heavy  one ;  and,  like  mort  blows 
Tab  xi>v,v-xo>  ocuin. 


struck  et  random,  it  recoiled  upon 
those  who  gave  it.  From  the  date  of 
the  battle  of  Navarino  Greece  was 
practically  independent,  though  very 
little  competent  to  govern  herself,  un- 
til, in  1832,  the  turbulence  of  the  de- 
magogues hnvinnr  reached  a  climax, 
the  allies  who  liberated  her  found 
themstrivGs  obllgf^d  to  re.impose  the 
chains  of  n  monarchy,  the  throne  of 
which  was  conferred  upon  the  present 
king — a  scion  of  the  house  of  Bavaria. 
Greece  has  thriven  but  poorly  under 
the  change ;  but  bo  complete  was  tbe 
prostration  of  Turkey  under  the  event* 
cf  the  struggle,  that,  in  tbe  next  year 
aller  the  Western  powers  bad  assisted 
in  inf.ict;n°:  the  final  blow,  the  Czar 
Nicholas  tlioughb  the  time  bad  coma 
for  re-establishing  the  cross  on  St.  So- 
n  throne  in 
mpiro. 

Accordingly,  in  1828,  a  quarrel  having 
been  duly  and  diplomatically  picket^ 
the  Russian  armies  crossed  the  Pruth, 
and  in  Xovembcr  of  the  ensuing  year, 
the  treaty  of  Ailrianoplo  was  conclud- 
ed, by  which  the  protectorate  of  tbe 
Danubian  principiilities,  and  tbe  cus- 
tody of  tbe  mouth  of  the  Danube,  were 
yielded  to  the  Czar.  Uut  of  thew 
concessions  has  grown  the  present  war ; 
and  there  are  few,  we  believe,  who 
now  doubt  that  they  were  really  the 
fruit  of  the  fears  of  the  British  ambas- 
lador  at  the  Porto,  rather  than  the 
offiipring  of  the  actual  necessty  of  the 
occasion.  While  the  Sultan,  with  tears 
in  his  eyes,  was  succumbing  to  the 
threats  and  entreaties  of  Sir  Robert 
Gordon  and  bis  colleagues  at  Constan- 
tinople, it  is  siud  that  Count  Diebitscb, 
the  Grosser  of  the  Balkan,  lay  pros- 
trate before  a  picture  of  the  Virgin, 
imploring  her  aid  to  rescue  him  from 
the  abvssofruin,  to  the  verge  of  which 
his  gallant  precipitancy  bnd  bnrrted 
him.  By  these  changes  Russia  ad- 
vanced another  static  on  her  progress 
of  aggression,  and  establisheil,  in  tbe 
zeal  of  her  co-religionists  of  the  new 
kingdom,  an  important  outwork  of 
moral  force.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Western  powers,  outwitted  in  diplo. 
macy,  bad  been  led  on,  from  an  active 
participation  in  the  warlike  measures 
against  Turkey  which  prepared  the 
way  for  the  success  of  tbe  Czar's  poll, 
cy,  to  a  position  in  which  they  were 
exhibited  as  if  willingly  gracing  his 
triumph.  A  weak  protest  of  the  Eng- 
lish Gavenuneat  against  the  haid  tarma 
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IinpoMd  Bt  Adrjanople  iru  but  a  mock, 
ery  in  t)i«  eyes  of  thu  Turk,  i*ba  bhw 
tlie  Brilinh  uniform  in  thtt  Htld  side  by 
jiile  wilh  ibe  invaders.*  Tiie  intervcn. 
tion  oftbe  Britisb  ambiusndor,  in  pro- 
Gurlnz  the  acceptince  of  tbose  terms, 
IDust  have  Bisumed  tbe  appearance  of 
trenchery,  when  the  obsuurity  that 
conceal^  the  true  aituation  of  the 
Buwiai)  army  wai  retnoved.  But 
worst  effect  of  all,  ihesn  striking  sue 
ceases  of  barbarian  force  and  craft 
well  nigh  cslabliihed  the  Ruasian 
power  ai  irrcsijitibli!,  ia  the  opinion  of 
Doth  the  eastern  and  western  world. 

A  quarter  of  a  century  has  since 
pBsaed  away  without  any  furtber  con- 
tidenible  alteration  beiiin  made  in  tbe 
boundurief  of  Europe.  Yet  during  llui 
interval  almost  tlie  entire  Continent 
has  been  convulsed  with  revolutions, 
France  has  expelled  a  dynasty,  and 
clanged  ber  form  of  corernment  froni 
ft  niojisrchy  to  a  repuTilic,  and  from  a 
republic  to  an  empire.  Spain  and 
Fortugal  have  existed  in  a  condition  of 
chronic  anarchy.  Italy,  Germany,  and 
the  eastern  provinci's  of  Austria,  hava 
revolted  against  their  rulers.  Througb- 
ont,  society  has  been  disturbed  from 
its  lowest  depths  :  but  the  principles 
and  tbe  arnii  of  the  Uol^  Alliance  bare 
aguin  prevaileil.  Russia,  Austria,  and 
Prussia,  powerfully  aided  by  the  foUie* 
and  t\ui  crimes  of  the  enthusiasts  and 
demagogues  who  roused  or  guided  tba 
peoples,  have  once  more  crushed  jus- 
tice and  constiiuliunnl  liberty  under 
the  wdglit  of  grape-shot,  and  exalted 
despotism  upon  the  bayonets  of  iheir 
mercenaries.  The  hour  seeins  the  verj 
darkest  in  the  niuht  of  oppression  that 
has  BolongOTersliadowed  Kurupe;  ^et 
there  are  gUinmcrings  of  returning 
light  discernible  i-  ■■■"  ' — • —      '•■'■■ 

jxtremiiy   i 

0  thespirit  of  c. 
land,  drin-ii  to  tbe  wall,  bus  at  last 
lumed  to  bay;  an<t,  fortunalely,  tbe 
circuinitiinces  of  France  have  fiivoureil 
a  cordiiil  iiidon  between  tlie  two  na- 
tions. Bui  it  cannot  bedenied  ibat  it 
ii  to  the  obstinacy  oftbe  Forte,  anil  the 
skill  and  valour  uf  Omar  FHcba  and 
his  Ottoman  troops  that,  in  all  human 
probability,  the  merit  is  due  of  giving 
nich  form  and  lubslanoe  to  tho  policy 


of  the  Western  Fowen  at  may  render 
tbeir  resielance  aotncihing  more  than 
the  occHsiun  of  a  new  moral  victory  for 
the  Czar.  Ic  was  the  acute  perception 
of  the  Turkish  nilnistt-rs,  and  thtar 
dogged  resolution  that,  in  1B53,  pre- 
vented  the  pidcbing  up  of  a  cllsgrace- 
fol  peacf  upon  the  terms  of  the  Vienna 
note,  wbicn  would  have  been  as  ine& 
tectual  as  the  protest  against  the  treaty 
of  Adrianople  in  arresting  the  Rassiaa 
march  eastward.  It  was  the  gHllant 
defenceofSilisiriathnt  forced  the  allied 
troops  to  advance  from  a  position,  tha 
meie  fact  of  taking  up  which,  in,  as  it 
were,  the  last  ditch  in  front  ot  ConHtan- 
tinople,  was  a  virtual  surrender  of  Eu. 
ropean  Turkey  to  the  enemy.  Now, 
however,  tbiit  the  standard  uf  civili*. 
ation  has  been  set  up,  and  tho  sword 
has  been  dravm  in  defence  of  publia 
Ti|;tit,  and  late  and  faltering  though  the 
beginning  of  tbe  work  has  been,  it 
would  be  treason  to  doubt  that  it  will 
be  wrought  out  manfully  to  the  end. 
A  hasty  recapitulatory  survey  of  tha 
boundaries  may  help  ui  to  form  an 
opinion  as  to  what  that  end  shall  be^ 
and  how  it  may  be  made  or  manvd. 

Whatever  may  be  thongbt  of  thft 
manner  in  which  tbe  present  ruler  of 
France  has  advanced  to  bis  pontion, 
it  can  sctuvel^  be  doubled  that  he  is,  in 
fact,  the  choice  of  ihe  French  people. 
and  that  bis  policy,  directed  by  an  en- 
lightened selushness,  is  at  once  tbe  ex- 
pres«on  of  tbe  national  will  and  this 
plan  most  conducive  to  the  lecnritjr 
and  consolidation  of  (he  throne.  Con- 
stilulional  liberty,  af^r  our  model,  has 
never  tiiriven  in  France ;  yet  the  end 
arrived  at  here  by  [be  war  of  self- 
government  and  representative  institu. 
tions,  is  to  a  considerable  extent  at- 
tained there  bf  means  ofpublic  opinion. 
Nolivithatanditig  ii  cliuined  press  and  Jt 
mock  senate  ol  hired  Dtfieials,  tbe  G07 
vemment  of  Louis  Napoleon  is  no  an. 
tocnicy  ;  and  even  though  it  were  bif 
personal  jnterct  (as  most  nnuredly  it 
IN  nut)  to  hold  bAi.-k  from  tlie  western 
leaiiue  of  national  freedom,  the  publio 
oiihiion  would  lurco  him  to  iuin  it. 
'Jo  France,  therefore,  the  wotU  may 
look  for  such  effectual  co-oporalion  in 
this  great  struggle  as  the  generoas  na- 
toni  and  military  spirit  of  her  pet^le* 


*  Tlis  Earl  of  Lqfsd,  who  to  well  saitsined  the  credit  of  tha  British  arms  st  BalsklaTS,  I* 
^•coraled  wlili  the  ciun*  of  St.  Anne  of  Buuia,  thus  wan.  Ha  )mJ  s  horse  shot  lUular  Um 
wbw  iu  ih*  soils  «( (tw  Csu-,  dudng  the  tatnpalipi  gf  IBtS. 
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■nd  (b«  vtttMM  and  dutidty  of  bar 
reioiircea  promiae.  And  truly,  with 
Fnoco  alone  for  an  allyi  there  voulJ 
ba  no  reaaon  for  iteapairine  of  ultimata 
and  complete  ■ncceai.  but  we  ara 
not  alona  vHfa  Fnuvoe ;  and  even  vhila 
*■  writ*,  anolhar  Daoie  lial  been  apon- 
laneouiljr  affixed  to  ibe  Xivmiy  of  April 
IDifa,  1854,  which  brings  with  it  pledgea 
of  hi^  for  the  futura  of  Europe,  bui:1i 
ai  have  not  been  tendered  for  many  a 
waaij  year  and  age.  Jn  the  King, 
FarliameDt,  and  people  of  I?iedmont, 


loremment  for  Italy  now  dwelli ;  and 
OD  Iba  aucccaa  of  the  ezperiment  in 
courae  of  trial  there  hangt,  we  are 
Mjnally  conTinced,  the  lureat  hope  of 
ibe  politkal  reformation  of  Genuany 
utd  of  the  religioua  liberation  of  iha 
Boman  Catholic  world.  In  joining  the 
H'Mteni  Alliance,  Sardinia  hai  given 
a^rante*  for  tbe  honeity  of  her  do- 
■tesiic  policy,  and  hai  alio,  we  tmit, 
txuted  a  pledge  of  elfeclual  support 
•giiixt  the  many  dangen  that  thivatea 
wr  from  witfaout.  In  the  accexsioo 
ef  Bardinia  to  the  league  againit  Kua- 
la, we  aee  the  application  of  the  power 
■bidi  muat  cTentually  liberalise  Aua> 
Irii,  or  drive  her  for  uielter  back  into 
Ute  armi  of  the  Holy  Allianoe.  With 
SinlJnia  luccenful,  aa  we  trait  Ana 
Uf  be,  in  tbe  effort  abe  i«  now  makins 
Is  caM  ofl*  the  burden  of  eccleiiaaticiu 
"prenaqr,  and  firmly  ntiilad  with 
EogUnd  and  France,  it  will  be  equally 
imposaible  for  Auslria  and  ber  depend- 
nl  loTereiKn*  to  persevere  in  baleful 
tjnnny  in  Italy;  or,  Aould  she  t«rmt- 
■atc  bw  beutation  by  joininfi  berown 
^<>>>ian  suzerain,  to  retain  the  domi. 
>>»  of  thoie  fair  provinces.  With  Sar- 
^is  strong  within,  in  the  union  of  a 
t'l'inilDlional  king  and  fr'%  legislature, 
ud  BiroBg  without  in  ber  western  al- 
lunu,  hope  of  a  future  would  soon 
I  ^n;  up  ibroughout  the  whole  penin- 
■oU;  and  in  «uch  wholesome  strength 
I  — ae  venture  to  breathe  a  wiah — u  mu^ 
j  nercODM  the  wccda  of  honest  entbusi. 
^>  ai  well  aa  the  Ifaoma  of  guilijr 

,  "hat  a  dear  perception  of  both  the 
^;I>1  and  tbe  expedient  has  influenced 
«Hinia  to  do  in  tbe  aouih,  is  recom- 
'^aded  by  the  same  motive  to  Den. 
»»rk«nd  Sweden  in  the  north.  Tbera 
'>  Indeed,  other  influences  in  opera- 
a,  abicb  mav  well  impress  the  ne. 
■ty  in  cwdioa  npon  tboae  nation*. 


but  which, 


justly  appreciated, 
^    .  rt',  to  teach  that  in 

their  cnse  vulour  is  the  belti^r  pnrt  of 
diitretion,  'j-'he  northern  kingdoma 
are,  from  their  geofiraphieal  poiiition, 
altogether  at  the  meri^  of  Itua&JH,  if 
the  pnwer  of  Htmsia  be  not  "made  to 
cease  "  in  the  U;dtic  aa  well  a«  in  tha 
Black  Sea.  Should  Denmark  and 
Sweden  join  the  Western  Alliance,  and 
fail  in  eSbctins  the  common  object. 
they  will  doubcTees  be  sacrifii^ed  to  ttia 
vengeance  of  their  neighbour;  but 
should  the  object  of  the  W  estem  AUi. 
ance  be  lost,  or  be  imperfectly  attained 
in  conaequeni-e  of  tba  neutrality  of 
Denmark  and  Sweden,  they  will  then, 
with  equal  ceriainty,  be  Mcrihced  to 
tbe  necessity  he  will  feel  of  advandng 
and  (trengthetiing;  his  frontier  on  thi 
Bnllic.  Out  of  this  dilemma  we  faopa 
tbe  cloarai^hted  people  of  the  north 
may  sec  the  safe  and  honourable  couraa 
of  eticape,  and  that  they,  too,  like  tha 
Siirdinians,  may  acquire  an  uiidenialila 
claim  to  the  fullest  yuarantee  for  their 
independenre  and  aecurity  frooi  Kn^ 
land  and  France. 

Of  the  part  which  Austria,  Prnsiiai 
and  the  German  ConfederatioD  may 
ultimately  take  in  this  struggle,  there 
need  be  little  doubt.  They  will  aida 
with  tbe  strongest;  or,  should  circum. 
alancet  force  them  to  hang  out  their 
colours  btifore  that  point  shall  be  de> 
temiined,  they  will  choose  that  side 
which  seems  the  strongest.  Tbe  posi. 
tion  of  the  two  first  powers  is  a  very 
deliciite  one ;  and  we  have  already 
pretty  fully  dascribed  it.  They  have 
during  forty  years  been  bound  to  Rua- 
sia  by  tbe  ties  of  feiir — fear  of  Ruseian 
vengeance,  and  fuar  of  losing  Kussian 
protection  aguiust  the  vengeance  of 
their  ownsubjccts.  It  would  be  equally 
distasteful  to  both,  were  RuBsia  made 
to  much  more  powerful,  as  that  their 
feudal  relution  to  the  Czar  should  ba 
rendered  tnore  stringent ;  or  were  sha 
to  be  made  so  much  less  powerful  aa 
that  the  Czar's  utility  as  minister  of 

land  sbonid  I 
perfect  waste  of  time  to  attempt  to 
mfluence,  by  negotiation  with  either 
of  these  powers,  purposes  which  cir- 
cumstances alone  can  determine.  Up 
to  this  moment  the  only  apparent  end 
of  two  weary  years  of  protocol  ling  Is  a 
treaty,  of  which  no  man  can  certainly 
predicate  the  meaning,  and  which  haa 
accomplished  nothing  but  toaSbrdan 
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opportimitjr  to  tbe  enemy  to  prosecnta 
furtber  intrigue*,  and  to  the  lily  eh 
ezcuM  for  awAitiDg  adll  longer  the 
demonslmtloQ  of  the  ride  where 
Strength  liec.  The  Gemun  (tatei  will, 
of  course,  follow  Austria  and  Pnusie, 
or  ^tbsT  of  thoD,  aboiUd  they  take 
different  eoureeii  but  almya,  ia  tbe 
end,  tbey  wilt  aurely  be  found  upon 
the  strongeit  aide.  Oftbe  Low  Coun. 
try  hingdoma,  and  of  these  of  the 
Speniah  Feniaaula,  we  may  aay  u 
much  :  at  alleveata,  it  is  unlikely  that 
Mj  of  tbem  will  take  an  active  part  in 
tbe  atraggle,  or  that  tbcy  will  figure  in 
it  in  any  other  character  than  na  dep&ta 
ibr  imuggliDg  contraband  of  war  to 
the  enemy. 
Tbe  atrujiele  u  probably  onlj  be. 

finning,  and  it  cannot  end  without 
eavy  dnmage  to  one  parly  or  the 
other.  Ruaaia,  on  the  one  hand,  or 
England  and  France,  on  the  othar, 
must  be  bumbled.  If  a  peacebepatcb~ 
ed  up,  wjlboat  a  "  material  guarantee  " 
being  taken  for  tbe  !iniiba.tian  of  tho 
influence  of  Ruaaia  in  the  Black  Sea, 
and  for  tbe  freedooi  of  the  mouth  of 
tbe  Danube,  tbe  victory,  monil  and 
material,  will  remala  with  Ru^ia.  If 
Mmetbing  more  be  not  accomplii^hod, 
the  pence,  though  not  diagraccliil,  will 
be  but  a  suspension  of  arms.  The  si- 
tuation ia,  m  fact,  similar  to  that  in 
which  imperial  France  and  tbe  alliea 
were  plHceil  in  1615 — or  rather  it  will 
be  similar,  if  Russia  shall  be  brought  to 
terms  by  the  successes  of  her  enemies. 
In  1813,  Aur.tria,  playing  the  laniQ 
two-handed  game  she  is  noir  engaged 
in.  undertook  the  olKco  of  mediator; 
and  in  November  of  that  year,  com. 
nunicalions,  opened  by  tlie  Emperor 
with  his  dikughtcr,  Marie  Louise,  were 
followed  by  an  oHer  of  peace,  on  the 
terms  that  France  was  to  be  secured 
"  her  natural  limits  betweeu  the  Rhine, 
the  Alps,  and  the  Pyrenees."  Nupo. 
leon  madly,  but  fortunately  for  hiscaun- 
try  and  the  world,  evaded  ihe  of&r,  nnd 
the  result,  as  to  the  fixingofthe  bounda* 
riesof  France,  we  have  alreaiiydeserib. 
ed.  Theirorkspeciidlyin  bandin  I8IJS, 
waa  the  permanent  limitation  of  the 
preponderance  of  French  power,  and 
It  was  accomplislied  effectually  nnd  in 
a  worknianlike  manner.  But  in  the 
course  of  the  operation,  another  and 
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infinitely  mora  dangerom  pnponder. 
ance  was  called  into  existence.  Hese 
ia  a  model  to  imitate,  and  an  example 
to  warn,  which  it  ktstcIv  concenia  our 
atateamen  to  stndy  and  compnhend. 
The  vast  booty  in  land,  money,  and  in. 
Taluable  works  of  art,  accumulated  bj 
Franco  in  five- and-t wen ty  yeara  of  pit. 
age,  she  waa  mercilessly  forced  to  dis. 
gorge,  not,  indeed,  al waysfor  the  benefit 
oftbe  right  owners;  and  a  pecooiaiy 
fine,  the  weight  of  which  it  now  aeema 
wonderful  ahe  could  have  anstai nod,  waa 
imposed  aa  a  penalty  for  paat  ofiisnce^ 
and  a  security  againat  their  repedtion. 
Indemnities  for  their  lonea  were  ob- 
tained by  tbe  alliea  to  the  amount  of 
£61,500,000  sterling  1  a  hoatile  boat 
of  900,000  men  waa  ooartered  upon 
her  aoil  for  many  monuiv,  at  a  cost  of 
£1 12,000  daily  ;*  and  an  army  of  oo. 
copalion  of  150,000  for^gn  troopa 
was  placed  in  her  gorrisoos,  and  at 
her  charge,  for  three  years.  Thus 
France  was  deprived  of  the  power  of 
doing  mischief,  and  yet  left  *ith  thfi 
means  of  developing!  her  great  nu 
sources,  for  the  benefit  of  civiliaatJan, 
and  the  best  inlereata  of  herself  and 
of  Europe.  lo  the  process  Kusaia 
was  exalted  into  the  position  of  dan> 
gerous  eminence  ahe  now  occupies. 
Lord  Caatleceagh  appears  to  bare 
perfectly  understood  the  "Mtuation" 
in  both  ita  relations ;  the  errors  of  his 
predecessors,  pcraisled  in  by  himself, 
prevented  him  from  mastering  it,  and 
tbe  departure  of  his  suceessors  from 
his  policy  undid  the  little  he  was  able 
to  effect.  Tbe  reckless  profurion  of 
expense  with  which  tbe  war  had  been 
carried  on,  had  brought  Eugland  to 
the  verge  of  bankruptcy,  t  and  tha 
lavish  distribution  of  subsidies  had 
corrupted  the  minor  states  of  the 
grand  alliance,  while  it  enabled  Bossia 
to  take  tbe  lending  place  she  baa  evec 
since  kept.  We  find  the  Csar  ask- 
ing, and  ijitaining,  a  subsidy^  at  iba 
Tory  time  when  his  army  was  kept  in 
hand  to  enforce  the  demand  of  U-rri- 
•Wa 
Bri- 
15  i  at  the  same 
time  paying  five  millions  ateriing 
to  the  three  great  powers,  (Kua. 
sia,  Austria,  and  Prussia,)  two  and 
a-half  millions   in  lieu  of  tha    defi. 
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ctesej'  in  tha  Bri  ^     . 

«mt  wiOiom  mten  to  RumU.  In  hard 
eaafa,  tR^OOfiOO  «u  pud  down  hj 
EngUnd  ia  that  year,  and  £1,000,000 
Bon  (ber  diare  oT  the  raDKnn  of 
Ynmat)  was  feiuroutly  g^vea  ap  to 
bmld  Um  barrier  fortreves  of  the  Ne- 
llieriuids;  and  then  we  find  Prince 
Hatdenbuf  b^SPBg  for  anotber  iniU 
Soa  **  k  etra  partage  «ntre  tea  Sonre- 
nins  et  le*  Pnnce*  d'AlleroagDe." 

"I  b^  (at  laat  Lord  Caitlereagb 
wrote  to  LonI  Batbnret)  yon  will  not  give 
any  BMQBy  at  present  to  any  of  the  con- 
tioaatal  povera.  Tbe  poorer  they  ni<e 
kept  ibe  better,  to  prevent  them  from 
qtiarreUinK-"*  Thus,  what  BhooidhiiTe 
been  mer^y  a  war  of  defence  for  Gug. 
land,  was  converted,  by  faer  babic  of 
foreign  eolisbnent,  and  faer  facility  in 

Citing  wiih  money,  into  a  wur  of  am- 
tion,  and  a  highly  Bocccnful  war  for 
Itiiwii  :  and  tlius,  when  the  contest 
waa  OTcr,  artniej  brought  into  tbe  field, 
in  tb«  pay  of  EnslHod,  aeiied  and  dia- 
ttibnted  the  spoil  in  the  iuiercst  of  tlio 
BMMt  femidaola  enemy  of  tbe  power 
of  England  that  baa  ever  appeared. 


f  the  L 


t  thia 


_._„_  .  ,        »t  war,  will  proliably 

not  be  admitted : — tbe  proGt  of  every 
Icnon  ia  for  warning,  not  forEensnre. 
And  aucb,  also^  la  tbe  bearing  of  tbe 
instmciion  conveved  in  the  remits  of 
tbe  d^twtnre  of  tbe  incoessors  of  I^id 
Caatlocagb  from  tbe  practice  of  the 
doctrine  he  preached.     Tbe  climax  ol 


I,  and  of  tbe  principle,  that  to 
w  tbe  balance  of  power  tbe 
tirtagtb  of  MCond-rate  states  should 
be  maintained  aod  increased.  In  the 
abaorption  of  tbe  kingdom  of  Poland ; 
in  Ika  overthrow  of  the  republic  of 
Cnwow,  by  Anstria;  Id  tbe  DaniA 
ncoesaioD  treatiei;  in  the  pacificu. 
(■Ml  of  Hnngary  and  Traneylvania, 
banter  atatei  were  weakened  or  de> 
rtroyad,  and  Busaia  alone  was  aggran- 
dised. Tbera  waa  not  one  of  those 
acta  that  would  not  have  justiSed 
a  deeUralion  of  war ;  yet  their  crimi- 
nality waa  approved  by  England,  or 
condoned  in  ■  feeble  and  formal  pro- 
Icat. 
Bnt  again  we  My,  it  is  for  instruc 
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iioD,  not  for  reproof,  we  refer  to  these 
leasont  of  biRory,  and  recommend  them 
to  tbe  stndy  of  those  in  whose  power 
it  may  be  to  tnflaence  tbe  criiis.  That 
their  gist  has  not  been  clearly  per- 
ceived by  many  of  them,  is  proved  to 
onr  mind  by  several  signs  of  greater 
or  leaser  significance.  Tbe  Foreign 
Enlisbneot  Bill  seems  to  us  to  be  bot 
tbe  beginaing  of  e  system  of  subaiilia»> 
tioa.  The  extreme  anxiety  shown  to 
aecnre^e  alliance  of  Aostna  andPrua. 
aia,  was  a  proclamstion  of  weakness  to 
tbe  enemy;  and,torefleclingob»erveni, 
an  indication  that  the  true  poiitioii  and 
relations  of  thote  states  were  not  appre- 
hended by  our  diplomatists.  Now,  as  in 
the  last  war,  it  is  events  alone  that  can 
ebape  the  course  of  those  powers  ;  and 
by  events  they  have  been  and  will  be 
shaped  and  re-shapol  in  pcrfi.-i:t  inde- 
pendence of  the  letter  of  treaties,  or 
even  of  tbe  inclinations  of  their  go~ 
vernmenti.  To  talk  of  England  being 
influenced  by  no  desire  to  dismember 
Russia,  or  to  separate  from  ber  any 
portion  of  her  territory,  is,  in  truth, 
to  forget  what  Rusua  has  been,  \r,  and 
desires  to  be.  It  amounts  to  a  con. 
fesMOO  in  word!!,  that  we  have  gone  to 
war  upon  a  mere  point  of  honou  r,  and 
are  wjillog  to  make  peace  without  ac- 
quiriog  any  security  for  our  future 
safely ;  and  yet  such  has  been  the 
talk  of  British  ministers. 

One  otber  point,  and  one  of  extreme 
delicacy,  we  shall  merely  allnde  to, 
and  then  have  done.  ''It  is  not," 
(writei  an  independent  observer,!) 
"  without  somelhing  like  buniilialion 
that  an  EngHsbman  finds  how  small 


struggle  is  spoken  of  by  the  people  of 
the  country  as  a  war  between  trance 
and  Russia.  When  the  first  bayonet* 
of  the  allies  came  into  the  Bospborus, 
it  UBS  England  that  caused  the  mouth 
of  condcr  to  open  in  SlaioUiul  and 
Scutari.  But  now  all  is  changed. 
The  superiority  of  tbe  French  military 
system,  the  evident  eamestnesd  of  tbe 
Emperor's  policy,  snd  bis  great  re- 
sources, the  skill  of  his  officers,  and 
the  general  effectiveness  of  the  forcea 
he  hsj  sent  out,  afford  gulDcient  pointa 
of  evident  contrast  to  strike  even  audi 
isolated  and  ignorant  races  as  inhabit 
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Forei>;n  EnllstniFnt 

vhiuh  wu  received  here  uritb  mrpH 

■Dd  is  tbe  eommon  snbjecl  of  codtbt* 

Mtion." 

Fully  concurring  with  thii  able  Knd 
CAHilid  writer,  in  the  desire  he  tX- 
pre^ws  to  nvoiU  any  word  thtit  could 
tend  to  cnmipt  Into  ill-will  tlie  getie- 
rou»  rivalry  ttiHt  now  ezlBti  between 
Frnnee  Hnd  EngtRnd,  we  cannot  con- 
clude this  totnewhat  too  lonir  Brtiile 
in  wordi  th&t  more  fittj  convey  oar 
opinion,  than  thoae  which  we  borrow 
from  him:— "If  Great  Sritaia  will 


lUake  the  eneniom  whirii  the  tinw 
deiuHndu,  bIm  has  now  an  opnonnnitf 
to  ri^late  for  ever  the  poailton  of  tti 
Eait  [dnd  the  boundiiries  of  Rnrope], 
in  concert  With  allies  who  will  nspeet 
her  becance  they-  know  her  power,  and 
that  ihe  i^  read^  at  all  timet  to  put  it 
forth,  fiiit  (houlil  ahc  conlinue  ao 
small  ■  policy,  m  depend*  on  the  tn>opl 
of  allies  whii-h  «hemiiy  cliithe  or  ttani- 
porE.fhe  mnj  depend  that  ber  influeiiMV 
whiiTh  faHi  done  bo  much,  will  (hortlj 
wanet  that  the  ttrae^le  with  Kuuia 
wilt  not  be  the  last  in  which  >he  will 
hare  to  en^nge,  and  that  the  end  fbr 
which  ahe  has  made  manjr  Henfleof 
will  not  be  attained." 


Two  or  threo  days  had  elated,  and 
Katharine  wal  sitting,  Rurrounded  by 

her  children,  in  the  tnilight,  striving  to 
decipher,  by  the  evening's  latest  ray, 
$,  few  lines  of  comfort  tVom  her  iin. 

Srisoned  husbsnd,whicbhehad  thrown 
■om  a  window   to  little  Ulrica,  when 


llipping  in. 

"Husbl  don't  be  alarmed  1"  whis- 
pered be  to  the  panic-stricken  sroup. 
"1  am  Dom,  and  have  defiled  my- 
lelf  with  this  garb  to  glide  unsuspect- 
ed into  the  house,  to  see  hew  it  goes 
with  you  all,  and  bo  the  bearer  of 
words  of  consolation.  Your  mother 
and  sisteraresafuin  their  concealment, 
in  good  heulth,  and  send  you  the  ten- 
derett greetings.  Aboutyour  husband, 
also,  jou  may^cep  your  mind  at  ease, 
for  I  h.nd  rather  hiive  him  in  prison 
than  at  liberty  in  times  when  the  out- 
rages which  every  day  witnesses  mii;ht 
provoke  him  to  act  rsihly,  and  thus 
make  matters  worse  instead  of  better. 
Should  danser  impend  over  liim,  how. 
ever,  depend  on  my  being  at  liaod  to 

"But  in  heaven's  name,  HerrDom," 
isked  Kalharine,  anxiously,  "how  or 
^here  is  all  this  to  end  ?" 

"  la  a  town  full  of  Catholics,  and 
tliat  soon,"  answered  Dorn,  smiling 
biUerly.  "Count  von  I>ohna  fcat 
arrived  Ut^y,  abd  that  tt  mough  t« 
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forbode  the  very  wont.  From  ktt 
apostate,  who  hopes  by  tynhnie  ragb 
to  win  for  himself  tbe  Principality  oF 
Bresku,  there  is  little  to  be  hoped  fbr 
in  the  way  of  mercy." 

"  God  be  our  defenderl"  liahed  Ku 
tharine,  foldiDg  her  hands  in  eartieii 

"And  by  our  own  right  hand,  if 
other  means  are  denied  as,"  added 
Dorn  firmly.  "  I  have  hitherto  stadiona. 

S'  avoided  a  rtncorOre  with  yonr  wor- 
y  guest,  well  knowing  that  one  of  nt 
would  not  leave  the  snot  alive,  and  that 
in  cither  event  nincn  good  Iranid  not 
arise  from  it  to  yon.  But  if  the  mon- 
ster comes  to  eatremities,  I  have  re^ 
solved  to  give  bim  bis  qiaetus,  and  rid 
yon  of  him." 

"Nay,  nay  I"  cried  EatharinA  iot- 
ploringly — "  no  murder  upon  our  ae* 

"  Oh,  that  is  a  man's  a^ir,  itxt 
lady/'  answered  Dorn,  "and  one  In 
which  women  can  have  nought  to  hay. 
Besides,  one's  own  conscience  muM  M 
the  guide  in  fearfUl  times  like  these. 
Twill  be  well  for  him  and  msi  if  h* 
allows  it  to  be  otiterwiBe.* 

Here  a  light  knock,  raoi%  loudly  re. 

Cted  a  second  time,  was  heard  at  Iha 
r,  and  a  voice  aakinjr,  "  Are  yon 
alone,  Frau  Fisael  ?"  and  ihe  not  only 

ele,  but  bleeding  visage  of  ihe  Deacon 
ar  appeared  on  the  th^esbDld. 
"  e«od  Qttd  I  wiM  tea  b«lalleii  yon. 
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ihtt  foD  Io(^  tlias,  revervnd  rir?"  in. 
quirL-d  Uw  MppalUnl  KBiiiariiics. 

"Mj  counteiMno*  bmrs  the  mnrki 
of  the  converting  seal  uf  ibe  Jilmperar'B 
■poatlea,"  niii  the  iitinuter<  witb  *u[>- 
prened  wrath.  "  Cnirllj'  Iuts  tbiM 
■oklim  wrcMked  ihcir  i»ge  on  tlie  ter- 
-•mnto  of  (JM  IfOrd.  Mywlf  httr*)  thej- 
nuaofvd,  and  Hvi^ely  beaten  wiih  t'le 

praaching  iba  trnibi  at  the  ipirii  ine- 
aiaiiblr  mored  ma  ta  do.  Of  ihta  .1 
leckedlittle — nnyiesultedintheblam, 
aaf  ooe  of  wbivh,  mon  *itatljr  diracled, 
woaUl  hard  exaltvd  me  into  a  murtyr. 
Hut  rnj  wonlij'  brotber  BaHiii  bus  en. 
dured  >t  thdr  hand*  auuh  onheard  of 
indi^iliea  ea  raake  my  blond  boil 
when  I  GTcn  think  on  tbum.  To  Tex, 
and  lortnra,  aail  plunder  the  in:in  of 
God  was  the  ii-axt  of  their  wickoilileni 
bat  in  their  helliih  ipori  tiiey  compel- 
led him,  at  tbe  bajronet'i  point,  to 
dance  before  (hem,  *ith  hli  wile  and 
cfaiklran,  like  the  duludtid  Israi'lites  ba- 
fora  the  golden  calf,  a  deed  which  tbef 
will  doubtlea*  expiate  in  the  fire  pre- 
'  \r  the  derii  and 


palcd  : 

"How  goea  it  witb  the  bapleas 
btw^hara?"  aakedDom,  tog^veanoUter 
tuni  to  the  ind^naot  paalor't  thoughta. 

*'  Bight  badl/,  aa  700  majr  aoppoae," 
reined  Beer.  *'  It  b  only  ainee  the 
MTiral  of  tha  tarrible  Dohna  that  the 
ODDnter-refonnatioii  may  have  been 
aaid  iairiy  to  begin.  Tbe  aoldien  wlio 
aiw  qaarUrwl  on  the  Preteatanit  bava 
orden  t«  tell  tbem, '  The  Tery  moment 
jott  go  and  eonfeai  to  Uie  Dominicana 
or  Franeiaeana,  and  produce  ua  their 
c«nific«t«  to  that  efteet,  you  ahall  be 
rid  of  UB,  and  we  will  go  eliewhare.' 
And  when  tha  unfonunate  ereataretr 
wbtan  they  bare  driven  to  dietractioa 
by  (heir  la«g  axtortioiii  and  outragea, 
cooiptj  in  tbeir  nudiMaat  and  biing  iha 
cartificate,  tbe^  adjourn  to  the  already 
overtoadad  naififaboan,  who  ivmain 
tMadfiwi  in  tbe  fiuth  1  and  when  time 
can  endara  tba  donble  bm^n  no  long. 
nv  they,  too*  are  induGed,  like  Peter, 
to  deny  their  Lord  and  Maater.  By 
thia  aecumidation,  wn  miniitara  have 
iw  leai  than  iixiy  aoldlera  billetu]  on 
oa,  and  the  oouu^llon  a  like  number, 
Tbe  head  of  the  Conncil,  Jongs,  haa 
above  an  handred  men  to  provide  fur, 
and  if  the  Apeetaay  holds  on  its  wHy 
aa  at  preaent,  the  lutt  Proteatant 
Ckrialiau  in  SchweidQits  bids  fur  t» 
havt   Um  i~   ~ 


liehtaastun*  aaeembled  under  bla 
roof." 

"  Wherefore,  then,  do  the  unhappy 
dliceni  not  fly?"  asked  Doru  ahai-p. 
ly,  "and  li-ave  house  and  home,  and 
gooiis  iind  cliatttia,  behind  them?" 

"  They  tried  to  esoipe  in  flock*," 
uiawerud  the  paator,  "  but  tha  prose- 
lyte.makers  would  not  iillow  It.  Hoi 
only  the  Council  are  prisonun  in  their 
city,  but  Bvery  man  in  hit  own  faonsa. 
The  doors  are  kept  locked,  and  every 
family  confined  wiiliin  tbem.  Jn  rain 
did  some  rich  bur^hera  appear  in  their 
very  ■btrtt,  to  testily  thnt  if  permitted 
to  depart  they  would  carry  nothing 
with  them  \  in  VHin  did  otltera  cotirl 
di-Bih,  and  oSl'r  their  very  lives  in  pur« 
weurinesa  of  exijiemx.  It  availi^ 
them  nothing;  the  cry  was  itill,  *Ye 
must  be  ours  I' " 

"  1  have  Iteard  enough  ]  "  exclaimed 
Dom,  wildly;  "if  you  tell  ma  ■■(>(% 
1  shall  never  be  able  to  restrain  my 
wrath,  but  kaoek  down  a  parcel  of  th« 
hounds,  to  gut  myself  nude  awsy  with. 
Fnrcwell,  Frao  Kalharina.  I  ratura 
into  my  aecret  earner,  but  always  nigh 
at  hand,  and  ever  ntady  to  conot  my 
life  as  nothing,  and  set  it  on  a  caal, 
fbr  tha  welfare  and  safety  of  your 
ho  OK." 

So  saying,  fae  mshed  ont,  and  (h* 
Deacon  stepped  to  the  window, 
through  which  the  moon  was  brightly 
shining ;    and    gazing    npwnrd,    aed 

Erening  bia  foklad  hands  tightly  to 
is  breast,  he  thtis  prayed  with  fear* 
ful  eameatneaa— 

••Thy  right  hand  will  find  thin« 
enemica,  even  them  which  bate  thee. 
Thon  wilt  make  ibem  aa  an  oven  1  Am 
shall  consume  them.  Their  fruit  wilt 
thon  remove  from  the  earth,  and  their 
name  from   among  the  obildran    of 

"  God  preserve  us,  sir  1"  cried  Ka* 
tbarine,  Intermpting  him,  "how  can 
you  put  up  such  awful  prnyeia  T 
Shonld  we  not  rather  remember  our 
blossed  Saviour's  petition,  'Father, 
forgite  them,  for  they  know  not  what 

•• '  Fatherv  fivgive  them,  for  they 
know  not  what  Ihvy  Ao,'  "  atammereu 
aAer  her  the  daeply-moved  pastor, 
who,  his  wrath  giving  way  befora  the 
goil^ike  aenliment,  cost  a  reconciled 
glance  Dpward  toward  the  Fountain  of 
n»*e  and  fbrgiveneas. 

Neat  morning  Katharina  sat  in  bar 
daaet,  with  kar  atinttng  hi  her  wtaa. 
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oa  whow  vxj,  flieepinecheak  faat  roll- 
ed bar  tean.  Wbile,  like  cbickeai  tak~ 
ing  refuge  under  ibeir  mother's  ving, 
die  other  children  clustered  tremblinK 
rOQDd,  M  thoy  listened  to  the  varied 
G17  of  utgniBb,  ta  it  mom  from  naigh- 
boDriog  dmllingBi  irhore  daj  had 
awoke  the  tormeaton  to  their  cmel 
work. 

The  dftnk  of  spun  wu  beard,  the 
door  waa  bant  opeQ<  and  the  C^taia 
mibed  in,  accompanied  by  the  mI- 
di«n. 

'  "  Saw  I  have  foond  you  out  1"  ex. 
dMmed  he.  "I  have  bad  a  atHct 
watch keptorer your kitclien,and  mote 
food  J*  cooked  than  the  houae  requirea. 
Full  dishes  are  secretly  carried  outt 
nnd  return  empty,  whence  I  conclude 
tiiat  yonr  relaiiona  are  not  gone,  as 
■yoa  prerended,  but  are  concealed  in  the 
city,  if  not  in  this  very  house  1  and  my 
d)ity  require!  of  me  to  order  them  to 
be  produced  immediately,  to  have  their 
■We  in  the  purification  of  religion  wo 
are    carrying    on   in    this   benighted 

"  I  can  give  you  no  further  answer 
about  them,''  said  Kalhoriuef  with 
Gompoiure. 

"None  1"  asked  he,  gnashing  hii 
teeth  on  her  i  "  and  you  won't  go  and 
get  a  oertiScate  ofconfe*eion  ?" 

,  •'  It  ia  not  every  one  who  ig  able  to 
change  his  creed  with  the  suddenness 
which  the  prciaure  of  the  times  do- 
iiuuid%"  said  Kalharinei  with  a  bitter- 
ness extorted  from  her  gentle  lips  by 
the  deep  infamy  of  the  renegade  before 


"  So  you  can  si 


IS  well  as  deny," 


the  cup  overflow.  To  the  cell 
the  ha>etic  spawn  1 "  thundered  he  out 
to  his  satellitea,  who  caught  up  the  fonr 
helpless  children,  and  carried  tbein 
off. 

"My  little  ones  I"  screamed  Ka- 
tharine, and  sought  to  rush  afttir  them, 
but  the  Captain  smaed  and  detained 
the  wretched  mother. 

"  Tba  Uat  aand  of  the  honr  of  grace 
baa  run  out,''  cried  he,  in  her  very  ear, 
"  and  that  of  vengeance  approaches. 
The  question  ia  no  longer  about  the 
runaway  girL  I  have  wrenched  from 
my  heart  my  sinful  love  for  the  heretic, 
and  have  henceforth  to  do  only  with 

rarself,  and  your  own  religious  eirora, 
give  you  one  hour  for  reflection, 
whether  you  will  return  to  the  arms  of 
om  holy  mother  Church.     If  yoa 


perast  in  yonr  oontvmaoy,  I  have 
ways  and  meana  of  reaching  yonr  hard 
heart ;  and  1  swsar  to  yon  by  all  that 
is  holy  that  1  will  get  at  it." 

"God  shield  me  Irom  de^Norl'* 
murmured  Katharine,  and  sank  faint, 
ing  on  the  ground. 

When  aha  came  to  hen^,  die  waa 
againaeated,  her  still  slumbering  infant 
at  her  breast,  and  before  her  atood, 
with  overflowing  eyw,  an  old  imnik 
from  the  Francucan  oonvent,  gamng 
wildly  on  her. 

"  Calm  your  agitation,  dear  lady, 
I  beseech  you,"  said  tbe  old  man,  ten- 
derly. "'Doubly  hateful  as  must  now 
seem  to  you  the  rt^  which  I  wear,  it 
coven  a  heart  which  means  yon  no- 
thing but  ^Eood.  I  have  heard  how  ill 
it  goes  with  yoD,  and  come  to  bring 
you  help.  Never  have  I  fbr^l- 
ten  the  friendly  succour  I  received 
in  yOQT  house,  when,  Ax  years  ago, 
I  full,  a  wHnilering  lay  brother  front 
Breslau,  fainiing  at  ^our  threshold. 
Thero  wore  not  wanting  hard-hearted 
Lutherans  who  blamed  yon  for 
troubling  yourself  with  the  papia- 
tical  hejigar,  but  your  noble  answer 
was,  that  it  was  your  Christian  dnty 
to  help  Christians.  That  was  indeed 
a  noble  iiari,  which  I  have  treamred 
trom  that  day  in  my  heart,  dailypra^- 
ing  that  God  might  reward  you  lor  it, 
here  and  hereafteni  It  may  bo  that 
the  Lord  in  bis  compassion  will  yet, 
were  it  only  on  her  oealh-bed,  brinx 
back  so  good  a  lady  to  the  bosom  of 
his  only  saving  Church." 

"  God  renard  yon  for  yonr  charity, 
worthy  father,''  said  Katharine,  fiuntly. 
"  A  loving  heart  remains  deserving  of 
honour  and  praise,  even  sbonid  it  be 
foand  apart  from  tbe  way  of  truth." 

"  I  came  not  hither,"  replied  the 
monk,  gently  raiaing  his  band  in  waro- 
ingi  "  to  hold  a  controvcny  with  yon. 
I  will  only  remind  you,  in  idl  kindneaa, 
of  what  oeOBBBity  ni^es.  and  what  roust 
needs  be  complied  wi^,  if  yon  would 
save  your  mortal  body,  not  to  speak  of 
your  immortal  soul.  It  ia  the  irre- 
vocable decree  of  the  Emperor  that  aU 
his  snbjeots  evemrhere  tetimi  to  dta 
true  faith,  and  for  this  pnrpoae  alooo 
has  ha  sent  his  troops  hithw.  Far  be 
it  from  me  to  approve,  aa  no  right  C^ 
tholic  can,  tbe  way  in  wbieh  tbeae  *>• 
called  proaelyte-makers  have  aet  about 
their  taik ;  and  so  if  aoy  of  tbam  atraj 
into   my  confesuonal,   they  shall  not 

fhil  to  leant.  £ui  w  it  ii.  Awl  vbat 
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_.  _  Taka  tiie  paper,  and 

rid  yonrtelf  of  yonr  martynlom," 

'■  What  I  withoat  either  conreuion 
or  lignatnre?"  uked  the  astoDished 
Katharins. 


1855.3       ^nU  UdUtMtemen  ;  «p,  G<m»ert-Maken^Part  H, 

en  I>  %  poor,  w«ak,  powerlen  monk 
do  in  s  matUr,  wbidt  the  JetaiU,  in 
trhoM  haodi  the  Rmperor'i  coiucienoe 
liea,  have  on  tbeir  ilioulderi  ?  It  was 
tbcf  who  fint  kiodled  tha  flame,  and 
irho  dailj'  feed  it  with  fraih  oil,  and 
we  can  onlj  aaj  aa  it  ia  written. 
Whboat  a  eertiBcate  of  ooofearioo,  the 
toraienton  wiUocitberlet  jODgo  Ireei 
nor  dare  thef  if  tbev  would.  So  I 
brii^  jOD  the  needful  panport  to  li- 
bertj.  The  presiDre  of  the  timei 
l^iea  no  leianre  for  formal  confesdon, 
M>  jronr  Dtere  lignatara  to  the  paper 
will  suffice.  Tou  hA*e  then  onljr  to 
Mod  it  to  the  Court,  and  receive  in 
letam  aoother,  which  will  relieve  ;oa 
and  jronr  hoaaehold  from  all  biilela  in 

"Baeote  me,"  eadaimad  Kathanne. 
"  In  tbe  faith  I  ban  lived  in  will  I 
die.     1  cannot  and  will  not  ugn." 

"  Ay,  vf,  M  gentle  and  jet  ao  ob. 
■tiiMtel"  laid  the  father.  "  Do  bnt 
read  over  at  leait  what  jon  are  to 
■gn.  Yon  will  atill  be  at  liberty  to 
omnplj  or  r«fuae.  Sorely,  methinki, 
the  rarce  of  truth  murt  prove  like  tbe 
rod  ot  Hoaea,  to  nnloctc  the  clear 
Mream  of  ooaviction  in  the  hardeat 


Katharine  nm  bw  e]r«  rapidly  orer 
the  jmper.  Aa  the  came  to  its  cloie 
ibe  mormored  audibly — . 

"  I  awear  that,  tbroogfa  the  interce*- 
■on  of  the  Holy  One,  I  have  been 
eunvgrted  to  theCatholio  faitb." 

■■  Lay  joor  hand  oo  your  heart,  &. 
Iber,"  exclaimed  ihe,  riiiog  indignant- 
ly;  "anawer  by  your  aaored  priiMtly 
vowa,  ahould  I  not  be  deeply  perjured 
were  1  to  ascribe  what  I  might  do 
thmogfa  fear  of  man  to  tbe  s|>iritaal 
warfcmg  of  grace  fi-om  on  high  7" 

Tbe  friar  ulmitly  folded  up  hia  pa- 
per. 

"  Ton  lee,"  eontinned  Katharine 
giving  way  to  aofter  emotiona,  "  that 
there  ia  no  help  for  me.  Lmvs  me, 
then,  to  my  £ue,  but  take  with  you 
mv  heartfdt  thanka  for  yonr  good- 

"Yon  are  a  provoking,  nengbty 
wcMoan,  with  year  paaitiveneaa,"  said 
tbe  monk,  gaaing  hog  and  dee^dy  on 
her ;  and  tte  longer  he  gaied  on  ber 
pale,  meek,  anflaring  eoontenano^ 
becmming  himidf  mote  deeply  affected, 
till,  bnrating  at  length  into  irreprea- 
nfaie  tears,  m  said — > 

"  I  know  that  I  am  conumtting  a 
dMdljntwbtitiQodlMipinB,  Icanitol 


■elf-denial,  and  hsrder  atrugglea.  Per. 
adventnre,  then,  he  will  fm-  once  be  « 
merciful  Judge  lo  me,  and  aller  long, 
painful  penancea,  forgive  me  for  having 
been  fnuo  in  my  boly  calling.  But 
(bonld  be  even  viait  mein  hia  everlaat. 
ing  wrath,  I  cannot  do  olherwiae  ;  I 
cannot  let  her  who  saved  my  life  be 
tortured  into  losing  her  own.  Should 
I  even  have  to  depurt  from  it  myself, 

unabsolved There,    take  the 

paper." 

'■  (ioA  forbid  t"  cried  Katharine, 
tearing  the  certiScate,  "  that  I  ahould 
rob  you  of  your  soul's  salvation,  or 
even  embitter  your  dying  hour.  Any 
possible  use  I  could  make  of  this  paper 
(even  would  mj  conscience  allow  me 
to  accept  it)  would  be  a  tacit,  and  aa 
aach  even  mora  criminal,  apoatasj 
from  my  fiiith.  Be  not  deceived,  liu 
ther,  God  is  oot  mocked." 

"  Woman,  thou  art  more  righteoni 
than  we  I"  cried  the  monk,  willi  a  fal- 
tering voice,  at  he  buried  his  head  in 
hia  cowl,  and  fled  weeping  from  the 


The  baby  dnmbered  once  more  on 
Katharine's  boeom,  when  the  dow 
bunt  auddenly  open,  and  the  Captain 
entered,  this  time  unaccompanied,  and 
bolting  the  door  behind  bim. 

■■  The  hnnr  haa  elapsed,"  said  he, 
with  diabolical  coolness,  "have  you 
the  eonfesaion-cerUBcftlef" 

"Nol"  waa  her  calm  reply;  and  ai 
the  babe,  ruddy  awakened  by  the  in> 
trorion,  sought  weeping  for  ita  natural 
nourishment  end  caress,  failed  to  find 
it,  she  was  withdrawing  to  afford  It, 
within  the  alcove  where  stood  the  bed — 

'*  Whither  boand  ?"  ateraly  cried 
tbe  Captain,  scizini;  her  arm,  as  if 
about  to  crush  it  in  his  aarage  E'^'P' 

"To  pacify mj  child,"  said  Katba* 
rine,  meekly.  "  Yon  would  not  have 
me  fulfil  a  mother's  duty  in  the  pie- 
aence  of  a  stranger  soldier." 

"  Nather  here  nor  elsewhere  1" 
■bonted  the  demon,  forcibly  snatching 
from  her  the  child.  •'  He  shall  not 
imbibe  heresy  with  his  mother's  milkl" 

"  What  will  yon  do   to    my  childf 
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"  Bade !"  once  ibar*  thrMtened  Am 
nntrj-,  but  his  next  and  kit  word* 
wvni  n  cry  on  heaven  Tor  morcvi  ind  a 
h<ravy  body  fell  ajtaintt  (li«  door,  now 
flying  in  apUnlert  into  the  room.  Ovor 
tha  •rounded  and  oriihiiig  body  of  tha 
Livh least einer  ttrodo  in  Uorn,  hi« 
drawn  kwonl  In  bis  hand.  THnlil)' 
from  its  thtMh  came  the  eailiff'i^  aa 
be  Btrpped  forwanl  to  meet  the  intn- 
der,  and  pale  grew  hit  cheek  aa  ha  n* 
cofinlied  him. 

One  glance  nifficed  I       '         '' 


ISO 

rushinf  deipairingty  after  faim.  Bat 
th(!  iuuimale  fiend  had  alrcudy  laid 
the  inriini  on  the  ground  in  a  coroer 
of  (be  room  i  and  ihi*  donPi  he  en. 
closed  the  mother'a  handa  in  a  bear- 
Uke  gripe  of  bis  own,  and  forotd  her 
down  on  ■  seat  in  a  distiint  jMrt  of  it. 
'*  Yoadtr  lies  yoor  child,"  laid  he, 
"  and  here  you  sit  until  you  oonaeat  to 

And  the  babe  meanwhile,  what  with 
the  roush  handling,  and  hard  Inir,  so 
nnlike  Ei*  wonted  tending,  stavamed 
piifully  for  t«rraT  and  thirst. 

"  For  the  love  of  (iod  let  me  to  my 
InfHnt,"    beeougbl  Katluriiie i    "ha 

«  Well,  and  if  he  does,  I  shall  have 
rescued  a  soul  from  perdition,"  was 
the  barbarous  reply. 

"Nol  you  cannot  be  a  man  I"  shrielc- 
ed  the  unhappy  moiber,  casting  on 
him  a  wild,  half  frantiu  glance.  "  "i'is 
Satan's  sdfin  human  shape,  oome  to 
•educe  me  from  my  faith.  Get  thee 
hence,  tempter,  and  leave  me." 

Her  lips  were  locked  with  deatb-like 
spasms,  and  already  putting  on  its 
deadljr  hue,  ber  eyes  fut  doimg,  and 
ber  limb*  beoamino  Ti|;id.  The  bar- 
barian smiled  in  silent  enjoyment  as 
be  gaied  on  the  dying  mother's  brow, 
and  listened  to  the  wail  of  the  sinking 
babe.    A  loud  knock  was  heard  al  tbe 

"Are  you  here  Fran  Eatharinef" 
Mionnded  from  a  well-known  vwce, 
which  sent  terror  to  the  Captain's 
heart. 

"  Back  ]"  cried  a  pikeman  stationed 
outnd^  "the  Captain  is  with  the 
lady." 

"  The  Captain  1  and  roa  answer  me 
iMt,  and  the  chiUI  wails  as  if  in  dis- 
tress 7"  again,  in  incraaMng  anxietj, 
inquired  tne  familwr  voice,  whilo  thiiB.. 
dering  Uom  MsaiUd  the  taaasji  door. 


"S^iia 


I  he  cowardly  k 

>m  trom  behind  I"  cri«d 

hit  teldivrs,  who  nbir 


the  villnin 

"Betake  tbe«  to  lielll"  exclaimed 
Dom,  as  his  sword  smote  tbe  arHven, 
and  he  »ank  lo  the  earth  with  a  hideooa 
cry,  while  the  reluctant  eucntioner 
flung  hia  bloody  w«apou  on  tbe  bodjr 
of  tbe  justly  doomed- 

<'  i  am  your  prisoner,"  satd  be,  with 
almost  a  tone  ofeomaiand  to  ihe  sol- 
diers I  "  but,"  stooping  as  be  spokai 
to  raise  from  tlu  ground  ihe  tii  but 
eahausted  infant,  "  first  call  ber  mau 
dens  to  their  cruelly-tried  miatreMi 
and  then  conduct  me  ta  your  Cokmel, 
to  whom  I  have  important  malt«n  %» 

Baraelj  awan  why  they  did  so,  the 
rough  mon-at-armsunheaifatingly  obey* 
ed  Oie  bold  youth's  behest.  In  rwhed 
the  sobbing  damsels  to  teml  their  ba. 
loved  mistress,  and  revive  tbe  droop* 
ing  diild.  Dorn  kiawd  onee  mora 
the  hand  of  his  uster-friend,  tbtn  giv- 
ing, himself,  the  word  of  eommana  la 
march  forward,  aa  if  leading  on  •*• 
tachcd  followera  to  oonqueat  and  vr» 
tory,  strode  proudly  and  ealaaljr  b«An 
the  astoniahed  aoltUery. 


tm  tbe  qoartara  of  Colonel  Ten  Qoea 
Mt    the    (leneralisaimo   of  the    self- 

Kled    "Savioun,"    Count    Charie* 
jinibal  Dohna,  with  tbe  Seneschal, 
Baron  Von  Bitnan,  the  Jeauill^miv. 


der^  significantly  scattared,  amid  flaike 
and  drinkiag-gksae*,  and  the  mail 
gloves  and  swonla  of  iha  party,  eome 
]M  aaiHinpMMd  bOlel^  VHut  U> 


nt. 

cense  fbr  Iba  former,  and  to  be  •■• 
fereBd,  if  rawHed,  by  tbe  latter.  A 
cracsAx,  placed  for  the  ezigenciea  af 
tbe  mooMBt  among  tboee  hereragewMS* 
dementis  aeemed  aa  ifaoagh  it  voHtei^i 
pUtad  with  daepljr- saddened  aapact  tha 
atrocities  carnwl  tm  under  its  tanetion> 
At  the  door  stood  the  Culonel.  » 
whom  a  di-putation  of  the  mhabilanU 
of  the  suburb*  were  meekly  aad  t(em- 
Ui^ly« 
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Auteia*  after  cxrictii^  from  eTerjr 
homdiofdurtiroilollara,  as  esempUoa- 
moner,  had  bilkteii  two  compHniet 
an  tMm  notwithataniling,  who  bj 
ercTT'  apecios  of  cruel  iiBB|jti  eslorted 
farthfr  aopplie*  of  gold, 

'*  If  the  qnartitr-iDasten  have  dient, 
td  Ton,"  replied  tte  rough  Kdilier, 
"  thej  ahsll  not  mcmk  tboir  puoish- 
ment.  Rat  as  for  tbe  blllett,  ibej 
an  onlj  be  token  ofl'  by  jMr  eDDver- 
son  to  Uie  true  £utb  |  so  pac^  off  to 
joar  homra." 

Sadly  flitfhinKf  tbe  complainanta 
dntifc  away. 

"  Innnire  into  thii  rascalityi"  called 
tbe  Colonel  to  one  of  hii  eaptaini  j 
"  and  if  yon  cateh  any  feUow  eoDeerned 
ia  it  Bhoat  him  at  oneet  and  report  to 

Hie  Captain  had  no  BO«Hier  departed 
on  bi*  errand  than  Goes  seated  bioiaelf 
■Bonfc  Um  nat,  and  hastily  swallowing 
a  goblet  of  wine,  and  stnkiDg  on  tba 
table  with  hia  clenched  fis^  exclaim- 
ed— 

"Aecatned  be  thii  yAtia  ezpedi- 
tioBl" 

'•  Holy  Tirpin  1"  exdaiaed  Bibna 
and  Lamormaim,  cromng  tberatel*e« 
in  ■  breath  ;  and  Dobna  asked  him  in 
a  tone  of  enrpriMi  what  he  aMant  by 
Ofincao? 

■•  BecBBM  of  the  thoaund  baae- 
■eaieii  Gonati''  replied  Goes  proudly, 
*'  whidi  ar«  perpetrated  in  the  name 
afi  and  di^raee  onr  eaered  cause  1  It 
■eede  bat  a  glance  at  onr  fellows  to 
eonvinoe  one  that  they  lure  an  eye  to 
the  burghers'  mcmey-DHgH,  rather  than 
to  tbeir  souls  (  and  there  is  not  a  plun- 
daring  tbief  in  the  regiment  who  doea 
not  reckon  on  something  rich  in 
Schweidnils.  So  that  at  last,  (me  fuels 
aihamedof  ihename  ofLiehiensteiacr, 
and  I  haTO  a  hundred  times  repented 
having  sfaown  theM  lurpiea  the  tray 
inko  wis  wreU^ed  town." 

"  It  were  indeed  to  have  been  wish, 
ed,"  eaid  the  Jesuit,  in  a  Conciliatory 
tone,  "that  the  whole  undertaking 
had  been  eanied  on  with  a  little  lese 
ttoiae  and  riolencet  and  it  it  not  tbe 
first  lime  I  baTB  hinted  to  to  ^e  Coonti 
Ceoler  and  qnieter  proceedings  would 
have  obriated  i^ien  seiuidid,  and  as 
dropping  waier  wear*  even  etOnes  at 
bet,  by  gentle  pressure,  skilfully  admi. 
nisUred,  I  wonld  bare  conv^tad  all 
Silesia  within  ihe  year." 

"Thai  is  altrV*  fowfiublon,  you 
^wttMiiB  witk  tlw  tetrit"  otiad  tko 


Goont,  with  aburtt  of  fefodfius  labich* 
t«r  i  "  'tis  your  nature  lo  walk  eofllyt 
and  when  you  liave  an  end  lo  gain, 
you  shoe  yountplvus  with  felt  1  My 
motto  ii  vel-y  difiereni — break  or  bend 
— and  I  have  found  it  answer  sucreis- 
fOlly.  A  year  lobonrert  Silesia  I  Give 
me  only  men  enough,  and  I'll  engt^^ 
to  briog  in  all  Eori^  to  the  P<^  by 
tbHt  time." 

"  Sudden  conTulsions  are  seldOn 
InstioKi"  muttered  the  Jeanit,  shrug- 
ging his  shouldta^,  as  Count  Dohna'a 
adjutant  entered  the  halt.  <>  The  rich 
bni^her  Ueing,''  whimpered  he  to  his 
eommnnder,  ■■  is  willing  to  make  over 
to  you,  if  leA  unmolesied  in  his  faiib, 
the  masnificenl  cabinet  you  wot  of, 
ibr  which  tba  Dnke  of  Leigniu  oflured 
fbur  thousand  crowns.  You  know  tho 
ehtf-d^amr*  i  it  stands  bebw  al  you 

"I'll  come  down,"exdBimed  Dohna» 
natehins  a  ticket  of  exemption  froni 
among  toe  billeta  on  the  taMe,  and 
rushing  out. 


irtiat  i*  Roing  on  yonder  7"  i 

of  the  ailjutant. 

"Obi    a  clerk  cut  down   Captain 

and  Ite 


"  That  Hinka  certainly  studied  tbe 


why  did  he  do  it  ?" 

"  Hiey  say,"  re[^ed  the  ac^ntan^ 
"  that  tbe  Obtain,  to  compel  his  land- 
lady to  confess,  tore  her  nunling  froea 
ber  breast,  and  Aung  it  into  a  corner 

A  Audder  tan  through  the  aasemblf, 
cased  as  were  the  hearts  of  the  nwn 
eemposing  it  in  triple  ironi  Atid  La. 
mormaim  exclaimed  impatiently*  "thii 
it  the  way  to  make  heretic^  And  not  to 

This  is  a  caab  for  pardon,  initead 


rfble,  and  wonld  bad  to  anbeard-of 

'■  Summon  tbe  mnrderer  hilber," 
said  Goes,  in  a  subdued  toaet  "Iwoidd 
speak  with  bim." 

llle  adjutant  wfentont  hnd  IretORied 
almost  inmediatidy)  tbilowed  by  Ibe 
fettered  and  gnan^  Dem.  doea 
MM  OM  t'wwiesi  Uutnaled  bittfc- 
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nnbippj'  pumt  i  bnt  aammooing  all 
hia  itntngth  to  rise  abora  it,  he  uked 
in  a  hardier  and  more  nnmared  tone, 
"  How  could  jva  to  far  forget  Toor- 
■elf  as  to  cominit  the  mad  action  of 
murdering  ain  officer  in  the  yaej  town 
ID  poBMtcion  of  hif  comradei  T" 

"  Eteroot  ahame  be  to  the  nan,'* 
cHed  Oawald,  rinng  from  bia  filial 
proslration,  "  who  could  bdiold  an  ex- 
emplar; wife,  a  lender  mother,  k  abar^ 
of  his  faith,  tortured,  and  for  that 
faith,  hj  a  villain,  anil  not  atrike  bomoi 
n-gardleta  of  con  sequences,  like  Peter, 
when  tbej  aought  to  seize  hia  Lord  t" 

"Of  the  atiine  faith]"  exclaimed 
the  yet  more  horrilicd  Goea;  "Ait 
thou,  too,  then,  become  a  heretic?'' 

"  I  neither  can  nor  will  deny,"  re- 
plied the  foath  refpectfull}',  bat  6xm]j, 
"  that  1  profesa  the  reformed  creed  of 
Zwinsliua." 

"That  blow  sank  deep,"  mnrmared 
the  Colonel ;  and  then  mmmoning  ft 
]a«t  hone — "  'Tia  to  be  aeen  if  you  will 
yet  Bcknowledgo  and  recant  your  er- 
rora,  tbe  aole  way  left  to  yon  to  reJeem 
yonr  forfeited  life." 

"  What  I  I  renounce  the  tmtba  I 
hold,  from  coward  fear  of  death?"  aak- 
«d  Uswtild  proudly.  "  Father,  yoa 
cannot  think  ao  meanly  of  your  aon  1" 

And  now  borat  forth  the  long  pent 
rage  of  the  furious  commander  of  the 
peraecnting  boit,  bearing  down  in  ita 
Deadlong  courae  each  barrier  of  pann. 
t«l  ties.  Seicinft  the  cru<a&x  from  tbe 
table,  and  drawing  bia  iword  from  tbo 
■cabbard,  be  held  both  fonh  to  iut 
Bon,  and  almoat  ahrieking — 

"  Better  childlesi  than  berelieal  off- 
spring 1" —  bade  him  chooae  apon  tbe 
spot.  *■  Abjure  I''  he  cried,  "thy  ly- 
ing creed,  or  die  by  mine  own  hand  1" 

"  'Twaa  you  who  gave  me  life," 
Mud  Oawald ;  "  be  it  youra  to  take  it 
ft«m  me  I  I  atand  ateadfast  in  tbe 
faith — doepatch  me,  tiien,  in  God*i 

"  Strengthen  me,  God  of  Abraharo,** 
exclaimed  Goes,  gratpiog,  with  wildly- 
rolling  eyea,  the  fatal  weapon.  Bat 
Bibram  and  Lamormaim  both  teiMd 
him  br  the  arm — 

"  God  tBDOtiont  not  dald-miirdcr,** 

I  the  Governor. 

t'ill  yon  bring  down  a  cone  npoa 

onr  holy  futh  from  ever^  beretic'i  np, 

by  yonr  mad  freniy  ?"  oned  the  Jeaait^ 

reprovingly. 

""        vc 

I  IkHim,  iriw*  wiiMtiMW^ 


Calm  and  tranquil  stood  tbo  yoang 
man,  hia  eyea  riveted  on  the  Colonel, 
who,  reeoTering  himself  with  difficol^, 
put  the  question — 

"  Are  you  aware  what  aentence  mi. 
hXtxj  law  awards  to  the  awaawnation 
of  an  Imperial  officer?" 

"I  am  no  assaatin,'' replied  Dom 
calmly,  "but  the  exeentiinier,  in  the 
presence  of  his  soldiery,  of  a  wrelcb 
taken  in  the  act  of  trampling  on  the 
holiest  laws  of  nature." 

"That  Twce,  too," mntterod  Goei 
tohimsell^then  aloud  to  Dom,  "Their 
vindication  lies  not  in  private  hands  | 
that  plea  will  not  avert  your  doom." 

"  Well,  then,  let  tbe  law  have  its 
coarse  upon  your  son  I"  cried  Uom,  at 
length  giving  wa^  to  emotion. 

"Son  I"  exctHimed  the  bystanders, 
fill!  of  aatonithment  and  horror,  while 
Goes,  unking  hack  in  his  aeat,  sighed 
ibrth,  "  I  feared  as  much]" 

With  deep  filial  emotion  did  Doni 
nee  on  bis  parent,  and  fcently  his  tesra 
lowed  at  n^t  of  Uie  jirostraled 
old  man.  At  length  he  bent  on  his 
knees  before  hirai  stietched  oat  hia 
hands,  and  said — 

"  My  bead  i>  forfeit  to  yonr  justioo^ 
and  that  I  well  know.  Give  me,  then, 
yonr  blessing,  and  qnickly  apeak  the 
iktal  word,  whivh  can  alone  bring  to 
iny  troubled  benrt  eternal  rest." 

"  Oswald  1  OBwaldl"  faltered  Goes, 
**  what  a  dreadful  mcetinjr,  after  a  ten 
yeara'  parting  t  Why,  cruel  one,  why 
didst  thou  fiy  thy  father's  house  ?" 

"  "Twaa  the  aume  canso  which  Ger- 
many groans  under,"  replied  the  youth, 
"which  rent  a  fearfia  gulf  betwixt 
onr  paths.  Shrinking  from  the  mere 
thought  of  forring  conscience  with  the 
■word,  incapable  of  taking  part  in  ^onr 
proceedings,  shuddering  at  yoar  bigot, 
ted  leal,  I  left  yoa  that  no  unnatural 
■trife  uught  ariie  between  father  and 
•on." 

•'  And  where  hast  then  been  since  ?" 
inquired  the  Colonel  with  eagerness, 
yet  fearing  tbe  reply. 

"In  the  Daniih  service,"  replied 
Oawald,  "  until  here,  at  length,  within 
the  last  two  yean,  I  sought  and  found 
iwcae  in  the  bosom  of  ([utet  bnigber 

"  The  Dam'di  service  I"  echoed  Goes 
indignantly  —  "  fighting   for   faese^ 
agamst  yoor  mother  Church." 
Pore  fti^aUtfinrlj  oncpowMwd  tbt 
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Tbcqr  ronKd  UiemaelTe^  bowerer,  on 
heanng  the  approachinz  footiteps  i 
their  corporal  brandidiedhu  pike,  and 
a^ed,  "  Who  goes  there?" 

"  A  friend,"  replied  the  brother  fbiifr 
tioiuHj  boldlj,  and  whispering  in  hk 
ear  the  panword — "  Our  orders  are  to 
bring  the  prisoner  to  the  Gena«l'a 
qnarters." 

"  All's  wdl  I"  rang  rortb  tiie  satis. 
£ed  ■entTT',  and  loirered  his  pike. 

BwifUy  proceeded  the  silent  ^aartette, 
A  sharp  aaat  of  wind  now  shifted  over 
the  mnrEet-place,  and  a  raTea>  dis. 
tnrbed  b^  the  belated  passengers,  rose 
on  his  swarthjr  pinions,  and  fluttered, 
boarself  eronking  tbrougb  the  air.  A 
chill,  S9  of  tbe  grave,  crossed  the  ahnd> 
derin^  jourg  man's  frame,  and  draw. 
ing  his  cloak  still  tij[hter,  bs  kept  fol. 
lowing  his  leader,  without  thinking  of, 
or  miHsing  the  two  other  aoldiers,  who 
first  liugwed  behind,  and  then,  at  die 
taming  of  a  street,  suddenly  disap- 
peared. 

"  Here  we  are,"  now  said  thA  cor- 
poral bastilj,  turning  towiirds  OswaM( 
who,  startled  out  of  his  dealhdream, 
gazed  wildl/  around.  They  stood 
amid  the  graves  of  the  Protestant 
churchyard. 

"  So  tboy  intend  to  bury  me  at 
once,"  Slid  Oswald,  throwing  off  fail 
doak.  "  Tell  me  where  to  kneel,  and 
be  sure  yon  take  a  good  aim." 

"  Ay,  kneel  you  may,  and  shall,  my 
good  young  gentleman,"  cried  the 
coTponil,  joyfully,  "  and  thnnk  God 
for  yonr  rescue,  when  once  fairly  be- 
^nd  danger;  but  as  for  being  shot,  that 
IS  all  quite  at  an  end — yon  are  free." 

"  Free  I"  ezcUimed  Oswald,  now 
for  the  first  time  reraarkiug  the  absenn 
of  the  other  soldten. 

•'And  don't  yon  really  remember 
yonr  old  Florian  ?"  asked  tbe  annoyed 
corporal,  turning  the  light  side  of  hie 
lantern  on  a  coimtenanee,  amid  whose 
wrinkles  Oswald  recognised  tbe  fa. 
miliar  features  of  a  friend. 

"Old,  faithful  onel"  he  cried,  em. 
bracing  his  deliverer  with  bearblbit 
gratitude;  "anxiously  did  yon  wan) 
OR'  from  the  boy  the  petty  perils  of 
cbililhood,  and  now  it  is  yours  to  save 
the  life  of  the  full-grown  man.  But 
dare  I  accept  the  freedom  tbni  ten. 
dered  to  me  ?"  added  he,  wi^  nnselGsh 
■olidtude.  "  By  martial  law  yonr  head 
may  be  forf<dted  to  nve  mine ;  and  era 
I  ihoald  expose  yon  to  that  haaai^ 


martial  law  in  force  against  the  mur- 
derer of  my  Captain." 

"  God  mnt  thee  light  and  peacei 
nnbappy  fittherl  and  then  shall  we 
meet  agun  above,"  cried  Oswald,  in 
tendereat  filial  accents  to  the  wretched 
parent,  who,  exhansted  by  his  previoni 
niry,  now  gazed  aronnd  him  in  inu 
becile  nnconsciousness ;  and  without 
VDBchasifing  an  answer  to  the  banghty 
Count,  rushed,  staggering,  from  tba 


Hacked  with  angnisb  by  his  father's 
■nsame  wrath,  and  with  anxiety  for  the 
fiite  of  his  beloved,  over  whose  safety 
be  could  now  no  longer  wnlcb,  poor 
Oswald  sat  in  the  lock-up  room  of  tbe 
gnard-honie,  gazing  through  the  nar. 
row,  barred  window  on  the  snow-c». 
Tered  market-plaoe.  It  was  a  calm, 
cold  aigbt;  the  stars  twinkled  with 
doabled  rays  through  the  cli'sr  ether. 
Tormentor  and  tormented  forgot,  at 
leooth,  alike  in  sleep,  their  crimes  and 
■nmtrinES.  Just  then  the  hour  of 
midnight  pealed  forth,  with  clear,  yet 
iolemn  sound,  from  the  town-clock ; 
the  g^td  turned  out,  tbe  sentries  were 
relieved ;  then  all  sunk  once  more  into 
silence,  and  Oswald,  unable  to  endure 
tbe  wild  vicissiiudes  of  thought  which 
diaeed  eadi  other  whirling  through 
bi>  brain,  laid  down  bis  weary  head  on 
the  table,  and  tried,  though  vainly,  to 
slnmber.  Ere  long  thedoor  was  gently 
tried,  and  the  bMtri  drawn  back,  A 
corporal  of  Lichtenateins,  with  a  dark 
lantern,  stepped  within,  attended  by  a 
conple  of  soldiers;  and  loonug  tbe 
prisoner's  fetters,  save  the  word,  "  Fol- 
low me  to  Count  Dohna." 

"Is  sentence  passed  already?"  ask- 
ed Oswald  bitterly ;  "  and  em  I  to 
be  despatched  under  elond  of  niebt  ? 
Sad  proof,  methinks,  that  your  deeds 
sbon  the  light." 

"  Hush  !"  said  the  corporal,  and 
gave  tbe  sign  to  march. 

"  In  God's  name  1"  said  tbe  victim, 
throwing  his  cloak  around  him,  and 
following  with  the  escort. 

The  guard  once  more  turned  out, 
•Batching  their  pikes.  Tbe  officer, 
however,  had  fallen  asleep  in  the  warm 
inner  room  over  his  wme-fiask,  and 
the  half-frozen  sentries  nodded  witb- 
oat,  aatbey  lened  upon  their  halbords. 
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from  wbidi  70a  have  jnt  reicDed  me, 
I  iToald  relurn  Ibii  moment   to  ttXf 

"  Keep  yourself  eaij,''  replied  tba 
cerpoTMl.  "Tba  two  men  wba  rc- 
eompknied  lu  are  concealed  Liiifaeraiif> 
■□d  intended  deiertinji  to-oigbt.  Ai 
for  nte,  your  fiitfaer  bcUeTrn'me  alreidy 
bej'oni]  the  mountnini,  and  I  have  mji 
dituharga  from  him  in  my  pocket. 
For,  good  Catholic  a*  I  am,  I  neyea 
could  accustom  myself  to  such  ways  of 
making  conterts,  and  tbaugfat  it  bett 
to  be  off  in  time,  bit  I  ghould  forget 
to  bo  a  man.  A«  coon  ai  the  gnlaa 
open  I  quit  tbii  nnfasppy  town,  to  nu 
turn  to  my  peaceful  home.  If  yon 
will  accompany  me.  I  can  (iimiih  yon 
with  a  diiguin>  and  will  pau  you  fbi 

"Ko  t  kind  old  man,  and  friend  of 
my  youth,"  laid  Oswald.  "  Tiei  of 
tba  stroogett  natare  bind  me  to  tbeae 
wall*  i  they  enclose  what  is  dearest  to 
ma  on  earth,  and  I  must  here  remain 
to  watcb  and  to  defend,  either  till  dur 
Uaeranea  caum,  or  till  I  peri^  at  mj 
post." 

"  A.  arUfii]  saan  will  have  bis  way," 
Mid  the  old  man.  "Howerer,  they 
mj  DOW  not  hunt  you  up  ao  eagerlyi 
•eemg  tbat  Captain  Hinka  bappeot  UM 
to  be  dead." 

"  tlioka  not  dead  I"  repeated  Os- 
wald, with  a  Mranga  nuzture  of  ra. 
joicinir  and  regret. 

"lU  weeds  are  harder  toestirpnte 
tban  better  plants,''  said  the  old  man, 
Jestin^y  )  "  yet  your  blow  wni  a  right 
wull-ainied  one,  wlitting  the  very  iron 
eroH-plat«ti  of  the  villain's  helmeL 
Bat  it  somehow  did  not  reach  deep 
•nouch  into  the  rascally  skull,  and  be 
bad  Hen  chiefly  stunned,  when  hii 
long  swoon  made  all  about  him  con- 
dude  him  killed." 

"  Ay,  and  now  the  devil  will 
Mice  mora  rage,"  eaclaimed  Oswald, 
in  minf;letl  anaiety  and  indignation. 

"  Don't  be  uneany  about  that,''  said 
the  old  man,  soothingly.  "  At  present 
be  lies  ban!  and  fast  on  a  sii:k  bed, 
■nd  yonr  good  father  bai  administered 
bim  u  prutty  tough  reprimand  to  cfaew 
tlie  cua  on-  And  the  mercbant  Fiaeeli 
too,  ia  released  from  bis  ooo&nemen^ 
•nd  so  aie  his  children." 

f  How  goes  it,  then,  with  his  sweet 
w\(6  J"  asked  OawsM,  sorrowfully. 

V  Sbfl  will  be  laid  in  ber  quiet  gra** 
to-mofTow."  faltered  the  old  man, 
iMMlBling  l»  lAfliM  ths  bios. 


"£temRl  Oodl"  oried  Oswald,  ia 
tones  of  frantio  grief,  'fviee  saved 
from  death,  and  virtue  laid  low  in  the 
tomb,  were  well-nigh  enough  to  driv* 
men  from  belief  in  Providence." 

"  Nay,  speak  not  thus,  tny  soDt"- 
WBS  the  old  man's  rehuke  of  the  hasty 
outburst.  "  Man  sbonlJ  tliscem  and 
acknowledge  the  futherlr  hand  of  tbm 
Almighty,  not  only  in  the  sunshine  of 
die  taeniiog  harvest,  but  in  the  tem-; 
'  that  la;F>  waste  the  busbandman'i 


yon  from  tbe  lipt  of  an  unlearned 
follower  of  the  ancient  creed.  It  bal 
beenafriendiylight  Corny  path  through 
life's  long,  weary  way,  and  will  still 
■bed  its  bright  radiance  on  my  down- 
ward caune  to  tbe  grave.  And  nowi 
my  dear  Foung  matter,  farewell.  Tin 
morning  breeae  wakes  already  among 
these  tombs,  and  L  must  wend  up<4 
my  way.  Should  we  meet  never  more 
upon  this  earth,  God  grant  us  a  blisa. 
fui  tneetiag  m  that  worid  where  dt« 
troa  Shepherd  all  hii  lamba  {nj,  vwtm 
those  who  may  have  wandered  from 
tbe  fold)  shall  gather  beneath  hit  milil 
and  tender  itaSL" 


was  the  one  ap^intod  for  tlie  fuuer 
Uound  tbe  parish  churchyard  groupa 
of  hollow-eyed,  haggard,  famine-stricKr 
on  people  are  scattered,  silently  await- 
ing tbe  arrival  of  the  procession,  while 
beside  tbe  open  grave  the  very  diggen 
leaned  on  theirspade*  with  overflowing 

The  tortigt  at  length  approached. 

"  For  God's  sake,  be  compMwd," 
whupered  a  young  Franciscan  monkt 
over  whose  head  hti  eowl  was  cloieljr 
drawn,  to  an  elderly  peasant  woman, 
and  a  pretty  boy  of  tbe  same  rank, 
both  drowned  in  tears,  and  wham  he 
forcibly  drew  aside  toward*  a  grattv 
hillock  not  far  from  tbe  grave.  A  sol- 
dier of  Licbten»teiB'i  who  mingled  in 
tbe  crowd,  no  sharer  evidently  in  ita 
i/miMtbiesi  aurveyed  with  lynx-like 
scrutiny  the  trio,  and  faavued  in  it| 
neighbourfaood. 

Now  swelled  Dpon  tbe  ear  te 
rooumful  dirge  of  the  nearing  cboriat 
ten.     High  soared  aloft  the  crucifix, 

Cjng  its  Bilvery  light  on  the  faat 
peniag  darknesa  i  while  scholar* 
ud  students  joined  nlently  ilieir  douUe 
circle  round  the  grave.  Behind  tliem 
«HW  in  tkm  TWtuuUi  tb^  Lvlbwaa 
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preadiars,  tbetr  Tcncr^le  beads  bowed 
doim  wiih  prief.  But  wbin  the  salil* 
pall  St  lengih  appennid,  nnil  tbe  dark 
coSd,  iwajing  oii  tbe  sliouliters  of  its 
tottering  bcarere,  came  in  vieir,  one 
loud  and  EimultAiimus  lob  burst  forth 
from  the  asaenibled  tnuliituJe,  and  tbe 
noamera  on  tbe  billock,  in  (ie^pits 
oT  the  monk's  naniina,  detipairiDely 
wrung  tlieir  bands.  BL-bind  theouttiii 
folluwrti  ihe  deiks  of  tbu  linn  aiiU  tlie 
boosebold  retainen,  weepin);  loadlj 
and  unrestrainedly  I  nhile  the  widower 
appeared,  pale  aud  tearIeK,  leading  iti 
each  hand  a  bttle  daughter,  supported 
each  again  by  a  sad,  fcilent  boy.  But 
last,  aud  moat  aSectin^  sight  of  all, 
catne  •  nurse,  bearing  tbe  loveir  infant 
vfao  had  coat  his  poor  mother  Eier  life, 
and  whose  serene,  angelie  (»untunance, 
and  happr  unconadouiuiess  of  all  that 
had  befallen  him,  more  deefily  moved 
tbe  sympathising  ero»d  on  whom  be 
•oiiled,  than  tbe  aspect  of  tbe  father 
and  older  chiUren,  fuily  alive  as  they 
w«rs  to  the  loss  of  all  they  held 
deareat  apon  earth. 

Tbe  proceaiion  wai  doaed  bj  an  iiu 
numerable  line  of  burgbert  and  their 
wives,  whose  tears  and  tigha,  while 
they  bore  tesUmooy  to  tho  worth  of 
the  departed  one  on  whom  the  grave 
was  dosing,  well  atoned  to  her  memory 
for  tbe  absence  of  the  tollins  bell  and 
strains  of  funeral  mnsic,  denied  by  the 
new  tyranny  to  memban  of  a  huroiie 
CbuTx:b. 

Just  a*  the  graTe  received  its  pre- 
cioiu  deposit,  while  yet  it  reeled  on 
Ihe  brink,  the  bearers  removed  tba 
coffin-lid,  and  one  loud  cry  of  anguish 
filled  tbe  air  at  the  sight  of  tbe  sulftir- 
iog  ODB.  But  tbe  kiss  of  the  angei  of 
death  had  breathed  away  from  tbe 
features  tbe  pangs  of  the  laiit  sad  boun, 
^\  ith  peotly-elosed  eyes  and  friendly 
•mite  ufKin  hvr  lips  she  lay,  ai  if  sIudI' 
twHng  in  jnyful  expectntion  of  that 
blisslul  mornin)!,  whose  dawn  had  shone 
funh  Ml  ber  living  aspect  hi.-re  below. 

With  hard-won  outward  Miapoiura 
tbe  bereaved  husbuiul  drew  near  to  the 
coffin,  pressed  the  iijldud  lianili  of  the 
sleeper,  and  whimring  —  'r  Farewell, 
UithM  one  1    We  meet,  I  hope,  era 


isi 

long,"  he  quietly  retired.  The  shriek- 
ing childrun  clung  around  the  coffin^ 
but  the  Di'Hcon  Uinr,  bidding  tbe  ser. 
runts  gently  remove  iht'm,  and  be^ 
spanking  silence  from  the  ipectatars, 
spoke  thus  in  firm  though   mournful 

"  •  FMther,  forgive  them,  for  they 
know  not  what  tbi:y  do.' 

"These  word»  of  Christ,  in  whiirhhe 

frayed  for  hia  murderers,  nre  Ibe  lost 
ever  heard  from  tbe  lips  of  the  sainted 
one,  whose  mortal  part  we  have  con- 
signed to  earth  to-dny.  Hy  wrath  was 
kindled  at  the  atrocities  here  committed 
under  the  cloak  of  reli(;ion,  and  I  would 
have  called  down  the  fire  of  heaven 
Dpon our  persecutors.  Buteresbeput 
oil  mortality,  our  departed  onerecnned 
to  my  heart  nnd  memory  tb«  prayer 
of  our  Lord,  and  taught  roe  to  my 
after  her — 'Father,  forgive  them,  for 
^ey  know  not  what  they  do.  Amen.'" 

bo  SBying,  be  stepped  back  from  the 
CofGn.  The  tld  wui  replaced  and 
nailed  down,  and  the  corpse  was  gently 
lowered  into  the  dark  depths,  whose 
loosened  clods  rolled  after  it  with  hoi. 
low  sound.  Then,  according  to  old 
and  pious  nsage,  the  widower  and 
orpbani,  in  token  of  farewell,  threw 
bsndfuls  of  earth  into  Ihe  grave  j 
and  the  poor  husband  walked  forth, 
tearless  as  he  had  come,  while  tbe 
happier  children  found  vnnt  and  com- 
fort in  their  sorrow  in  loud  and  claniA- 
rous  weeping. 

All  the  ipectaton  next  drew  nigh 
to  pay  their  last  honour  to  tbe  dear 
departed,  and  from  an  hundred  hsndf 
the  enrtb  was  showeivd  upon  ibe  coffin. 
Even  tbe  young  Franciacan  forced 
himscif  a  pnssnfie  through  the  crowd 
to  ncjd  his  tribute,  and  then  selling 
hastily  hold  of  the  peajiant  woman  and 
boy,  and  crying,  "  Now  let  us  begone 
—  iiioiiipnts  Rru  precious  1''  he  dragged 
ratlier  thsn  drew  tliutn  awny. 

"  Prny,  what  should  make  moments 
precious  to  yonder  monk  ?"  said  to 
nimielf  the  listening  soblier;  and  then 
after  some  minutes  of  agitation,  ex- 
claiming— "'i'he  Cai>tBin  most  be  at 
the  bottom  of  tbe  matter,"  be,  too, 
faaatily  left  the  chuichyaid. 


In  a  ifeabby  raom,  In  the  littla  town  Fran  Rosen,  upon  a  Rck  bed,  when 
of  FHedland,  absnt  alght  days  after  Uie  effects  of  lier  long  oonfinement  in 
tha  fimf^oing  events  lay  tka  ag«d     tbacellar, theiatigtiaaofnbaalytigbti 
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whale  houra  Qx^  were  clotetect  wij^ 
■hot  doon,  and  God  alone  knowi  what 
may    bave  been   coTicoc(«d   betweoi 

them.  On  bis  wa;  buck,  tbe  Captain 
aaw  me  Btaoding  at  mj  office  door, 
and  greeted  me  with  a  amile  of  such 
horiible  Secdiahaesg  that  it  made  the 
cold  water  run  down  uiy  back.  More- 
OTer,  I  beard  tbat  s  troop  of  dragoons 
has  orders  lo  start  to-icorrowat  break 

yet  knows.  God  pity  tbe  wretched 
people  on  whom  they  alight  1  I  send 
■foa  what  I  can  really  aad  truly  sparot 
and  beseech  you  not  to  write  or  sond 
any  more  messages  till  I  let  tou  know 
that  you  cau  do  It  with  wi/ety.  My 
guests  watch  me  too  closely,  and  I  am 
(ofGcienlly  annoyed  bjr  having  misldd 
one  of  your  notes,  whiuh  one  of  them 
came  in  and  mrpTiaed  me  reading,  I 
trust,  however,  it  is  safe.  Ueanwhile* 
God  protect  you  and  me  I" 
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and,  above  all,  the  loss  of  her  beloved 
daughter,  had  combined  to  lay  her. 
The  owner  of  the  bouse,  a  weaver's 
vidow  once  in  Frau  Fuiaen's  service, 
and  indebted  to  her  far  all  she  possess- 
ed, was  standing,  with  a  face  full  of 
conipossionate  sj'mpathy,  and  a  medi- 
ane  bottle  and  spoon  in  her  hand,  at 
the  headoflhebcd,  near  which  Oswald 
mA  the  weeping  Fides  sat. 

*'  Compose  yoorself,  my  child,"  aud 
the  malron,  kindly.  "I  hope  to  get 
over  this  illness  yet.  Alas  t  who  can 
lay  how  much  of  snUuring  poor  humaa 
beings  can  go  througli  end  live  1  and 
J  feel  myselfreiilly  better  from  diiy  to 
day,  and  trust  I  may  be  spared  some 
time  to  thank  you." 

<*  God  grant  it,"  sobbed  fidas,  Atlk. 
ing  on  her  kooei  before  tlie  bed,  and 
covering  ber  i>eloved  mother's  hand 
with  tears  and  kisses. 

Just  then  entered  Jonas,  the  son  of 
ike  mistress  of  the  honse.  wiih  his  hat 
and  slafl':  he  exchanf>ed  silent  and 
mournful  greetings  with  the  party, 
and  began  to  unpack  his  bundle. 

•' Alreadv  back  from  Schwtidnita?" 
fuketl Oswald ;  "andhowgocsitthere?'* 

"  Very  badly  still,  air,"  replied  the 
youth.  "The  soldiers  carry  on  in  a 
way  that  would  move  compassion  in  a 
ttone,  and  you  may  think  yourselves 
very  lucky  to  be  here." 

"  Had  you  speech  with  my  brother- 
in-law,  friend  ?"  inquired  Fide^ 
Anxiously. 

"  Only  yester  evening,"  was  the  re. 
ply,  "when  I  did  your  bidiling,  and 
delivered  all  yonr  messanes.  He  strives 
bard  to  keep  on  foot,  that  everything 
may  not  go  to  absolute  wreck  and  min. 
He  gave  i<ito  my  hand  this  note  and 
baji  of  gold  for  you,  and  sends  his  bve 
uid  blesung  to  you  alt." 

Oswald  took  tbe  biUet,  opened  it, 
and  read: — 

"Tba  IjTanny  rages  on,  end  heartily 
do  I  thank  Heaven  that  1  know  yon  to 
be  hidden  from  it.  Our  piutorg  are 
exiled  from  the  town  ever  since  my 
Katharine's  funeral  i  and  that  very 
night  the  soldiers  made  such  a  strin- 
gent search  throughout  my  premises, 
that  not  even  tbe  secret  vault  escaped 
discovery.  The  Captain  is  once  more 
<m  foot ;  and  this  very  day,  the  finC 
he  has  left  bis  bed,  waa  seen,  with  his 
bead  bound  up,  going  towards  the 
CcJonel's.  As  I  hear,  he  at  first  had 
bat  m  roDI^  leoeptios  i  bat  ft>r  two 


letter  had  given  riMj, 

"Disastrous  tidings  1"  said  Oswald, 
breaking  at  length  the  ominous  silence  i 
"and  I  begin  to  fear  that  wa  are  not 
in  safety  even  here.  Had  we  but  fied, 
as  I  advised,  lo  Breslau  1  The  capital 
citv.  where  tbe  chief  nobles  of  tbe  laitd 
still  rends,  must  sniely  be  spared  to 
the  last" 

As  he  spoke  there  arose  an  unwonted 
stir  in  the  quiet  little  town.  Feo[de 
ran  crying  through  the  streets ;  and 
Oswalij,  casting  a  wild,  anxious  glanca 
around,  strode  to  the  window,  against 
which  leant  his  sword. 


bring  me  word." 

Jonas  went*  and  his  mother  wdlj 
observeil— 

"There  is  certmnly  somothing  wry 
wrong,  for  the  people  run  and  scream 
at  if  H  fire  had  broken  out.  or  as  if  tbe 
enemy  were  before  the  gates." 

"Protect  us,  OswHTdl-  implored 
Eldes,  clinging  trembling  to  her  be- 
trothed. 

"As  long  as  I  live]"  replied  b^ 
drawing  his  sword. 

"Rave  yourselves, the  Lichtansteins 
are  coming  ["  shrieked  Jonas,  rushiiig 
into  the  room,  his  shriek  finding  a 
raady  echo  from  the  lips  of  tbe  tvri. 
fiadwoBieii, 
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**  A  &Ire  «lanii,  twAj'  uid  Os. 
w«ld,  firmlji  "  yon  cannol  have  beard 
aright." 

"  At  iMst,"  Mid  the  7oiiiie  nun,  "lo 
I  wai  told  b]r  ft  fniiner  fromliomB,  if  ho 
with  bit  team  happened  to  be  M  Wal. 
lenbDT;g,  giving  bis  horses  a  feed.  Juit 
••  he  iraa  wlting  off,  ■  troop  of  Lich. 
teiulein's  dragoon*  rod«  in.  Thej' 
dismoDDted  to  breakfnst ;  and  h«  bad 
it  from  %  trooper's  own  moutb,  tbat 
their  roDte  kj  hilher ;  so  be  set  off,  as 
bard  as  his  borses  coold  teari  to  give 
Ibe  valuing." 

"  We  have  thai  »X  leaM  an  tionr 
before  na,"  said  Otwald,    Then  turn. 

Sto  the  inralid — "Do  f  on  fed  yonr- 
^rfe  to  travel  ? — if  to,  I  will  order 
»  carriage  to  t«ko  ua  forthwiUi  into 


"  No,  my  ton,"  replied  the  nuUroD, 
with  a  moumfial  nnile ;  "  tfais  time  I 
mnst  quietly  remain  here,  and  endure 
what  God  shall  please  to  send.  I 
dioald  bat  hamper  yaa  in  your  flight, 
and,  after  all,  it  wonld  but  be  a  corpse 
jon  would  carry  across  the  fi-onlier." 

"  Then  I  stir  not  from  your  nde," 
ezcUioied  the  dutiful  Fides,  flingbg 
her  arms  round  ber  mother,  and  clasp, 
ing  ber  in  a  tight  embrttoe. 

<■  Tbat  were  folly,  my  child,"  said 
the  mother,  terioudy )  "  and  a  right 
dildish  proof  of  yonrloveto  me.  Inis 
pursuit  IS  aimed  &t  you  and  your 
bridegroom,  and  our  fuet  will  trouble 
themielrcs  little  with  an  old  woman 
like  me.  I  arrived  here  in  a  peasant's 
prb,  and  my  boateaa  can  easily  pass 
me  for  a  Unveiling  dealer  in  yams  who 
has  fallen  sick  under  ber  roof;  but 
your  sweet  face  and  your  herwu  be. 
trothed's  aspect  wc  cannot  hope  10  dis- 
guise, and,  therefore,  this  very  moment 
must  you  begone." 

*'  Never,  never,"  cried  Fide*,  wring, 
ing  her  hands, 

"  I  coronuuid  it,"  said  the  mother, 
decisively.  "  Wilt  my  Fiiles  by  dis- 
obedienoe  bring  evil  on  her  siek  mo- 
ther,  and  \>j  ber  very  presence  betray 
me,  when  I  might  otherwise  pass  un- 
discovered ?  Will  you  see,  through 
TOnr  nnarailiiiK  obatinacy,  parent  and 
bridegroom  botu  sacrificed  before  you?" 

"I  obey,"  sighed  fides,  pocking  in 
haste  a  Utile  bundle,  and  putting  on , 
her  cloak  I 

"  By  the  holy  faith  we « 
profess,"  said  the  deeply-moved 
CM,  yon  leave  your  motbei  behind  yon 
in  good  hands." 
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"Thatlwa*  aware  of  when  I  en- 
tered fouT  house,"  said  Oswald,  "and 
therefore  do  I  quit  it  with  comfort." 

But  Fides  yet  refused  to  be  com- 
forted. He  drew  her  towards  the  bed, 
and  the  mother  liiid  with  a  cheerful 
smile  the  bands  of  the  lovers  in  eauh 

"Be  one,  for  time  and  etemityl" 
she  cried.  "This  it  my  blessing  on 
yonr  betrothing,  and  I  add  my  com< 
mand  to  depart  forthwith,  without  oi>e 
parting  wora  which  might  either  aSeCt 
me  or  rob  you  of  one  moment  of  un- 
■peakably  precious  time." 

Ont-e  more  would  Fides  have  spoken, 
but  her  mother  pointed  significantly 
towards  the  door,  and  Oswald  drew 
hi*  beloved  tenderly,  but  resolutely 
forth. 

Night  had  set  in  ere  Otwald  and 
Fides  got  out  of  the  carriage  at  tha 
door  of  a  solitary  inn  beyond  the  Bo- 
hemian frontier. 

"  Here  you  are  fairly  safe  I"  said 
the  coachman  who  bad  brought  them 
from  Friedland,  m  he  knocked  at  tha 
inn-door.  The  hosts  are  {jood  people, 
and  of  our  own  faith  —  indeed,  tha 
neighbourhood  •warms  with  concealed 
Hussites." 

"  Who  couic*  ao  late?"  inquired  an 
old  dark-complexioned  matron,  open- 
ing the  door,  and  sheltering  with  bar 
huid  the  flaring  splinter  ot  wood  *ha 

"  A  young  couple,  Molher  Tbekla," 
Mid  the  coachman,  "who  are  flying 
from  the  con  vert,  makers.  Give  them 
a  hearty  welcome,  and  bo  kind  to 
them,  and  you  will  be  earning  a  re- 
ward from  lliu  Lord." 

"  It  is  only  our  duty,"  said  the  old 
woman.  "  Come  in,  poor  young  folks." 

"Farewell,"  Mid  the  coachman  to 
Oswald.  "  1  must  jog  home  to-night, 
tbat  my  wife  and  children  may  not  be 
left  too  long  alone,  among  those  wild, 
billeted  soldiers." 

"  Ay,  and  because  yon  run  riiki  by 
having  driven  us,"  taid  Oswnld,  put- 
ting into  his  hand  some  piecesof  money 
beyond  the  stipulated  fare. 

"Oh  I  1  bad  already  forgotten  that," 
replied  the  coachman,  langningi  "for, 

Ci  aee,  I'll  pick  up  some  sort  of  a 
ing  on  my  way,  in  case  I  am  out, 
and  trot  quietly  into  Friedland  qntia 
early  in  the  morning,  and  no  one  wilt 
think  of  asking  where  1  have  been. 
God  blea*  and  protect  you." 
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He  j  amped  np  on  bii  rebicle,  wbich 
nttleJ  a««}r,  and  OawRld  led  his  FiHet 
into  the  parlour,  mnd,  to  his  grealjov, 
found  it  nearlj  clear  of  guests.  Only 
in  ona  comer  inored  ffaree  men,  and 
four  great  do"s  on  tbe  straw ;  and  at 
Ibe  labia,  beside  tbe  grpy.haircd  host, 
ant  a  tall,  krge- boned  individual,  in  a 
Bohemian  peautit's  dreift,  drinking. 
Oswald  oould  not  surrey  without  Bonle 
uueaaneM  the  tabrea  which  lay  be- 
tide tbe  deeplnj;  ^est«,  or  the  huge 
knives  stuck  in  their  girdles ;  but  their 
honest  looks,  and  an  exprcwion  of  si- 
lent suflering  in  thdr  lean,  embrowned 
eountenancei,  somehow  reassured  him, 
lie  scarce  knew  why.  He  sealed  him- 
self, with  a  ciTil  greeting,  at  the  board, 
and  called  for  a  Daik  of  wine ;  while 
Fides  accompanied  the  hostess  to  be- 
speak the  supper  and  beds. 

"  Yon  are  fugitives,  if  I  heard  right, 
Ibr  tile  faith,  sir?"  asked  the  stranger, 
in  a  deep  baM  voice,  and  scrutinising 
the  new-comer  with  distnutftil  glances 
from  his  wild,  dark,  rolling  eyes. 

"The  season  am]  weather  are  ill 
adapted  fbr  a  pleasure  trip,"  replied 
Dorn,  «hortly. 

"  FiDU  Jsner,  probably;,  at  Loudeiu 
bnrgi  or  perhaps  Bchweidnlu  ?"  in. 

auired  the  stranger  further;  "for  lit 
\  ooBvert-makiog  goes  brisklr  on." 

"  you  press  mo  too  cloBetj,"  laid 
Oswald,  reluctantly.  "  From  strang- 
cn  1  do  not  easily  brook  questioning.'' 

"  Questioning  is  my  businesi,  young 
wentleinan,"  Plundered  tbe  man ;  "  for 
X  am  a  uapUin  in  tbe  Boheniian  I^nd- 
wehr,  an^  posted  on  tbe  firontler  ex- 
pressly that  the  Silesian  heretics  may 
not  siDOggle  themselves  across  iL'' 

And  while  ho  spoke,  tbe  four  dogs 
Sprang  up,  and  came  growtine  round 
Oswald  I  and  the  three  men  half  raised 
themselvea  from  Iheir  tair,  and  with 
Sparkling  eyes  turned  their  brown  vi- 
sages towurls  tbe  table,  brandishing 
drawn  swords  in  their  hands.  Oswald 
sprang  up,  and  grasped  bis  trusty 
weapon. 

••  Put  op  1"  cried  the  man,  ia  an  al- 
tered tone,  and  grasping  his  drinkioB- 
lom.  "  I  only  wanted  to  ascertain  if 
■U  was  right,  8U  ye  down,  young 
man,  and  Medgo  me,  while  I  drink  a 
healih  to  toe  Bohemian  goose  and  the 

"  UuH  and  Luther  I"  orfed  Oswald, 
with  a  lii^htened  heart,  as  he  pledged 
(be  stranger,  and  emptied  his  glass ; 
and  the  guards  and  tbeur  dogs  strettdied 


themselves  once  more  together  on  their 
conch  of  straw. 

"  Do  not  take  it  amtsa  that  I  tbta 
tried  rou,"  said  the  Bohemian;  "for 
the  wiles  of  persecutor*  ore  so  endless, 
that  one  can  never  get  to  the  bottom 
of  them;  and  you  mieht,  for  aught  I 
knew,  hare  been  a  Jesuit  spy.  Bat 
now  that  we  have  made  a  clean  breaM 
to  each  other,  I  must  telt  you  ft^nkly, 
that  even  here  you  are  not  secure.  For 
my  old  friend  and  host  here  I  can 
answer  ;  but  tbe  convert-makers  find 
their  way  across  to  ns  whenever  tb^ 
have  any  noble  fame  worth  following, 
and  I  mistake  if  you  be  not  such  as 
they  may  move  heaven  and  earth  to 
track.  This  being  tbe  case,  1  will,  if 
it  so  please  you,  take  you  and  your 
little  wife  to  a  place  where  yoti  maj 
dwell  in  safety,  behind  the  everias^ng 
wttlls  which  the  Lord  himself  has  erect- 
ed to  shelter  persecuted  innocence.'' 

"Truth  is  written  on  your  face," 
replied  Oswald.  "  I  accept  your  oflbr 
with  gratitude." 

"  You  most  not  expect  to  find  It  over 
eomfortable,"  said  tbe  Bohemian,  "for 
the  poor  ladyespecduUy,  who  has  never 
been  used  to  such  quarters ;  but  ne. 
cesdly  has  no  law,  and  it  is  wonderful 
with  now  little  people  can  manage  to 
do." 

"  Keep  yourself  easy  on  that  bead," 
said  Fidea,  who,  during  the  conversa- 
tion, bad  sealed  herself  by  her  be. 
trolhed  ;  "a  secure  asylum  is  all  we 
wish  or  expect." 

"That  being  the  case,"  replied  the 
straneer.  "  gwaltow  your  supper,  and 
then  lie  down  to  rest,  that  you  may  be 
better  able  to  start  ivith  daylight  in  tbe 
morning.  I  got  my  night's  rest  over 
long  ago,  and  can  afford  to  watch  over 
yours ;  but  the  dawn  muM  find  us  on 
onr  way  to  the  rocks." 

Oawaid  slept  sweetly  and  soundljr 
in  bis  cloak  on  tbe  eround,  at  tbe  foot 
of  the  sole  bed  in  tbe  bouse,  in  which 
his  betrothed  slumbered.  An  earl^ 
knot^  was  heard  at  the  door,  and  the 
Bohemian's  voice  crying — 

"  Up,  slrl  the  cocks  have  crowed; 
•tii  higli  time  we  were  off." 

The  youth  sprang  up,  and  waked  hb 
predouB  cbarge  with  a  kiss.  Soon 
were  both  in  readiness  for  their  jour- 
ney, and,  with  cordial  thanks  to  their 
host,  they  crossed  his  friendly  threshold. 
A  thick  morning  mist  enveloped  all 
around,  while  in  the  east  rose,  like  a 
huge  finb^l,  a  portentous,  | 
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looking   Bitn,   to  tbe  &laim  of  poor 
Firfes, 

"Let  ua  mM  a  lillte,  till  tbe  ann 
conquert  the  fag,"  aaid  the  Bohvuian, 
"iest  the  young  traveller  Bpraiti  her 
tender  feet  anions  the  rocka. 

And  tbef  BtDo3  Btiil  awbile,  shiver, 
ing  ID  the  keen  morning  vind.  Ositold 
hnd  tnken  hii  Fldca  within  hia  amnle 
cloak,  iknd  wnrmeil  ber  R^lnst  Dis 
heart.  Meantime,  the  miat  before 
tbcm  beutme  agitated,  like  the  vavea 
of  a  heaving  sea,  and  dark  clouda 
fortned  themselTes.  which  sank  as  if 
nwied  there  towards  the  earth.  Above 
them  tbe  lun  had  b;  tbU  time  risen, 
■nd  was  struggling  with  the  lighter 
nuM- wreaths  beyond,  when  rodaeBiy 
there  gat  up  a  rioleut  blast  of  wind, 
which  raiding  and  diBperging  in  a 
tnolnent  tbe  imfMirvioua  curtain,  dis- 
played, lit  np  with  the  brfghtest  aun- 
dane,  to  the  astonished  eyes  of  Oswald, 
k  landscape  of  wonderfufmagmficence. 
The  dense  clouds  which  had  gathered 
below  had  now  assumed  tbe  form  of 
gigantic  dark  mounlaia  masses,  riiiog 
on  tbe  clear  air  in  domes,  and  towers, 
Uid  spires,  like  the  ^iant  edifices  of 
Borne  Brobdinagian  city,  above  whose 
amphitheatre  towered,  in  diamond 
brillisnoy,  many  a  snow-clad  cupola, 
tioied  by  the  moming  sun  with  ro- 
seate haes,  puttir^  the  climax  to  this 
dt^  d'oHvre  of  Haturo's  handiwork  ; 
^riiila  the  perennial  verdure  of  the 
{does  and  fir-trees,  with  which  the 
mountain-sides  we 
infused  somewhat  i 
Uie  majestic  panoratna. 

"Great  ia  the  Lordl  bchoM  Him 
In  His  works  t"  ext:laimed  tbe  enrap- 
tured Oswald,  removing  the  cloak, 
thftt  hil  Fides  might  enjoy  the  glorious 
spectacle. 

Her  eves  wide  open  to  embrace  it, 
•he  stood  a  momeot  daszled  and  be- 
wildered. 

"  How  comes  this  great  and  wonder, 
fbl  dty  here?"  asked  she,  in  ber  first 
surprise.  "But  is  it  —  ean  it  be  a 
dty?" 

"  Ay,""  replied  the  Bohemian,  laugh- 
ing ;  "  at  least  so  we  call  it,  and  even 
divide  it  into  towns  and  suljurbs;  but 
its  true  name  with  strangers  is  the 
Adenbacber  Bocks." 

"And  are  we  going  there?"  asked 
Fide*,  anxiously,  and  ulindng  faster  to 
Oswdd. 

"No  otber  refnge  remains  for  ns, 
^tewtt*  repHod  ha,  toethingly ;  ■•  bdt 


jou  In  any  danaer. 

"  Oh  I  but  when  you,  iron  men,  be- 
gin to  speak,  or  even  think  of  danger. 
It  is  already  at  hand,  and  too  late  &tr 
alarm," 

"  Go  forward,  Lotheck,"  said  the 
Sohemian  to  one  of  his  eompanioiis, 
"  Open  us  a  bit  of  a  path  where  the 

Sverence  that  I  bring  guests,  and 
ndle  a  noble  fire  in  our  own  quartersj 
that  the  laily  may  warm  herself  tho- 
roughly when  we  get  to  our  journey's 

Lotheck  threw  bis  gnn  over  kia 
shoulder,  whistled  to  his  pair  of  wolf- 
dogs,  set  out  at  a  swinging  pace,  and 
were  soon  lost  to  view  amoDgtbe  rocks. 

"And  now,"  said  tbe  Bohemian, 
"  if  it  so  please  yon,  we,  too,  must  gqt 
on ;  the  sun  is  high  already,  and  in 
broad  day  it  does  not  do  for  me  to  be 

"  Come,  dearest,"  said  Oswald  to 
Fides,  ofiering  her  his  arm,  on  which, 
with  a  ugh,  she  rested  her  delicate 
hand,  and,  preceded  by  the  Bohemian, 
and  closed  by  his  remaining  follower^ 
while,  with  nose  to  the  ground,  the 
residue  of  tbe  dogs  scented  the  well. 
known  track,  the  party  gaily  proceeded 
anioUK  the  rocks, 

"  They  are  terribly  hieh  though," 
taji  Fides,  casting  a  timid  glance  up 
at  tbe  huge,  grey  towers. 

"  'Tis  only  you  who  think  so,"  re- 
plied the  Bohemian  i  "this  is  nothing: 
youareonly  yet  in  tike  suburbs.  When 
you  come  to  the  city  you  will  see  rocks 
Worthy  of  the  name." 

"  God  forbid  1"  sighed  Hdea,  as  she 
followed  till  they  came  to  an  open  spot. 
Hero  rose,  isolated  and  formidable,  a 
solitaiT  and  most  alarming  rock,  whose 
grey  invurted  cone  (reversing  their 
usual  position)  spread  its  broad  basis 
towards  the  clouas,  while  its  tottering 
apex  rested  on  a  little  lake  of  ice  below. 

"Stoop,  and  pass  quickly,"  cried 
Oswald  to  Fides  i  "  this  rock  may 
come  down  at  any  moment.'' 

"  Keep  yourself  easy,"  said  their 
guide.  "'That  is  the  Sugar  Loaf  which 
has  stood  these  thousand  years  on  its 
head,  as  you  see,  and  will  continue 
BO  to  stand  when  you  and  I  have  been 
long  in  our  graves." 

So  they  walked  on  ;  and  £1def. 
ashamed  to  make  the  stranger  aware 
of  her  alarms,  whispered  to  Oswald, 
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"Iiook  at  tliat  frightful  grey  giant'i 
iearl,  rising  yotider  nmong  the  rocky 
battlemenu.  I  see  distinc:l1y  a  in^w- 
Bomt^,  anrul  fuce,  nitk  houry  locks, 
fljins  round  it,"  - 

"  Yon  is  ihs  BurgomMtcr,"  Mid  ibe 
BolieTiiitiii,  Inughing.  for  the  whtijicr 
had   not  escaped   his  ear.     "  That  is 


among  our  laeks.    Bat  ye  need  not, 

I  Hni  Bare,  He  afraid  of  faim,  seeing  he 

II  the  only  burgomaster,  perbapE,  upon 
earth  of  IT  bom  no  one  bad  ever  to  coia- 

And  further  still  they  held  on  their 
way  tjll  the  ))ath  led  to  &  mountain 
brook,  on  whose  opposite  margin  row 
a  broad  tabln  rock.  Wilh  the  bound 
of  a  practised  mountaineer  the  Bohe- 
mian sprung  across,  clambered  up  be- 
hind the  rocky  wall,  touched  the  spring 
of  a  niaKsy  lever,  and  slowly  creaking, 
as  it  were,  on  its  bineen,  the  ponderous 
mass  siTtme  aside,  disclosing  alow  and 
narrow  rodty  entrance. 

"And  have  ne  to  go  in  there?'' 
asked  Fides,  in  so  doloroui  a  tone, 
that  all  the  Bohemians  iHushed  at  her 
in  chorus.  Even  Oswald  laugherl,  m 
taking  his  bethrothed  in  his  arms,  be 
sprang  with  ber  across  the  brook.  A 
moment  they  all  stood  before  tho  nar- 
row portal — they  crossed  its  threshold, 
and  the  ponderous  gate  rolled  buck 
into  its  place,  and  they  found  tbem- 
■elves  in  utter  obscurity. 

"  This  darkness  is  very  fearful," 
once  more  sighed  Fides  to  herself. 

"  Oh  1  we  shull  soon  eet  back  into 
the  light,"  said  the  guide,  cheerfully, 
as  he  strode  oo,  the  others  following, 
on  aoarrow  pathway  formed  by  totter- 
ing planks,  amid  dusky  perpendicular 
rocks  towering  iiito  the  very  sky, 
whose  azure,  seen  in  partial  glimpses, 
showed  so  darkly,  that  one  could 
almost  fancy  seeing  the  stars  in  it  at 
mid.day;  white  down  the  frowning 
walls  tbo  trickling  waters  gleamed  like 
threads  of  silver  on  a  ground  of  sable 
.  Telvet.  Here  and  there  shone,  as  if 
arrested  bjr  some  magic  spell  —  its 
crystal  radiance  beaming  through  en- 
circling icicles  —  a  watcrfullt  though 
underneath  their  insecure  and  dread- 
ful path  rushed  subterranean  torrents 
with  hoarse  and  deafening  sound. 

"  If  this  road  lasts  much  longer  so," 
cried  posr  Fides,  fairly  overcome,  "  I 
■hall  din  of  terror." 
"  For  sbiinei  dMreiti"  said  Oiwaldt 


half  chidingly.  "Ton spoke  up  ao  va- 
liantly in  my  behalf  to  the  dreaded 
Wallenstein,  and  now  you  lose  heart 
among  the  wonders  of  Natore,  where, 
of  sit  places  here  below,  we  feel  in 
God's  especial  keeping." 

"Herewe  are,"  cried  the  Bohemian, 
stepping  out  into  the  bright  sunshine. 
The  pair  followed,  and  found  them- 
selves in  n  narrow  moimtwn  valley, 
lurrounded  by  lofty  anowr  peaks  shat. 
ting  it  out  fVom  the  world  beyond.  A 
silvery  brooklet,  tssning  from  a  cleft, 
tnckled  through  the  vale,  and  lost  it- 
self again  in  the  rocks ;  amid  as  well 
as  between  which  might  be  seen,  like 
eaglea'  nesta,  perhaps  a  doxen  of  rode 
lo^'huta,  well  clothed  for  the  rough 
wintry  blasts  with  sheltering  moss,  and 
within  and  around  which  men,  women, 
and  children  seemed  as  much  at  home 
as  if  they  hod  settled,  by  choice,  for  life 
in  these  slrango  habitations.  Btrajght 
rose  in  the  cum  clear  air  the  friendly 
smoke  of  the  bespoken  fire,  beaiiH 
which  Lotheck  sat,  turning  a  savonry 
chamois  on  a  wooden  spit. 

From  out  of  the  beat  built  and  laiv- 
est  of  the  huts  came  forth  an  asM, 
Tcnerable  man,  with  a  long  woite 
beard,  clothed  in  black,  prieacly  gar. 
ments,  and  with  a  bUck  cap  on  lua 

"  Welcome  t  ye  fugitives  for  your 
failh,"  said  he,  cordiallv,  with  out- 
stretched bands,  to  tbe  coiiple  ^ 
"welcome  to  Huss's  Best  I  In  nr 
hut  there  is  ample  room  for  yon,  and 
share  my  bumble  fare.     By 


God's 


goodncM  y 


have  hero  found 


shall  shelter  you  si 


here   the  s 

rash  so  fiercely  and  desolatin^y  aver 

the  hapltiu  lands  beyond." 

"Accept  our  heartfelt  thanks  for 
this  most  hospitable  reception,  reve- 
rend father,"  replied  Oswald.  "  Is  U 
long,  may  I  ask,  Nnce  yoa  sought  re- 
fuge among  these  rocks  7" 

"  Five  yean  I  have  passed  anosg 
them,"  answered  the  old  man.  "  Ever 
since  our  late  Emperor  (now  goae  to 
bis  account  for  it  on  high)  cancelled 
his  royal  decree  of  toleraiion  towards 
them,  no  rest  remained  for  Huss's  tiw 
disciples  in  Bohemia.  And  when  he 
went  on  to  declare  that  'he  would  have 
nemo  but  Catholics  for  his  subjeotsi' 
there  wanderud  forth  three  thousand 
families,  the  moat  nw^cuUs  in  thnr 
variotis  clsaaesi  to  ennch  foragn  lands 
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wiib  Ibcir  hereditary  wealth  or  pro. 
fitafale  ioduitrf.  But  to  the  poor  coun. 
trjr  peoplct  the  enuiooa  perniiuion  to 
«aii][Tste  with  their  beloDgings,  wtu, 
of  eoarie,  «  dead  letter.  Having  no- 
thing bat  the  loit  on  which  they  were 
bov,  they  leiied  up  axe  and  Kythei 
and  full  upon  their  oppiesMrs.  I  mj- 
(elf,  (OuciGz  in  hand,  have  led  on  tsy 
mnriiioDera  asauut  the  foe,  and  they 
iuaght  valiantly  for  their  failh.  But 
arm]'  aAer  army  wai  poured  on  ua — . 
the  wheel  and  ^  gallows  groaned  with 
the  oome*  of  our  brethren,  and  wa 
had  nothing  for  it  but  to  flee.  Still, 
bowever,  it  wAi  irapouible  for  us  to 
quit  altogether  our  beloved  falherland, 
•o  we  threw  onn^vefl  into  this  and 
tuailar  rocky  faalnesses,  whoso  isola- 
tion from  ihe  world  constitute!  our  k- 
cority.  Here  we  dwell  quietly  and 
peacefully,  livii^  on  the  products  of 
the  ^taae,  and  of  our  wood  carvinga, 
whieh  we  dispose  of  in  Silesia  and  Bo- 
benia,  and  rejdciiig  when  from  tiuM 
to  time  a  victim  of  peraecutioD  eacapei 
and  seeks  sheller  among  us." 

"  Now,  you  may  diaaiite  all  fears," 
■aid  Oswald,  joyfully,  to  hi*  beloved, 
"when  you  see  what  a  secure  barea 
we  have  gained,  and  how  safely  we 
nay  hide  within  it" 

"  That  young  creature  dinss  to 
yoo  so  blnsbingl^,  thongh  confidingly, 
yoang  man,"  said  the  Pastor,  "that 
1  judge  from  it  you  are  yet  lovers, 
rather  than  a  married  pair.  If  yon 
denre  to  become  so,  I  will  add  the 
Church's  sanction  to  j-onr  vows.  Yon 
■Med  not  doubt  my  authority  to  do  so, 
I  bold  it  from  our  sainted  bishop,  now 
njoidng  in  martyr  gloiy  before  the 
tlvone  of  the  Lamb." 

"What  say  you,  beloved?"  asked 
Oswald,  prening  fervently  the  band 
'  B  longed  to  appropriate.  <<  We  al- 
mdy  have,  you  know,  your  mother's 


"  Not  now,  dear  Oswald,"  en- 
treated Fides,  sadly.  "  So  long  as  I 
must  feel  such  deep  and  cruel  anxieties 
nqMCtiog  roy  nearest  and  dearest,  I 
eannol  make  up  my  mind  to  so  aerious 
a  step  ;  and  our  very  love  must  olocbe 
itself  for  awhile  in  the  mourning  garb 
of  these  anhappy  times.  It  weie  a  lit- 
crilege  to  wear  in  them  the  myrtle 
wreath ;  and  the  decisive  '  yea '  which 
I  would  fain  say  froiu  Ibe  heart,  and 
joyfully,   would  now   be   drowned  in 

MOOS  lean  and  sobs," 

"Your  wishes  oa  this  point  must 


ever  be  Uw,"  said  OawalJ,  kindly,  im- 
printing, u  he  spoke,  a  kiss  upon  her 

"Maiden,  }'oa  have  decided  wisely 
and  well,"  said  the  Pastor,  "and  your 
bridegroom  has  learned  betimes  that 
lesson  of  self-denial,  perhaps  of  all 
life's  leaions  the  banleat  to  acquire." 

And  mutually  delighted  to  bear  from 
such  reverend  lips  tbe  praises,  echoed 
by  their  inmost  hearts,  of  tfaow  they 

Erixcd  so  truly,  the  proud  youth  led  in 
is  gentle  betrothed  to  the  Poator'a 
huL 

"  Thia  morning  is  so  beautiful,"  said 
Fides  to  QjwuTd  —  whcn,  breakfHst 
being  over,  tbeir  aged  huat  betook  him 
tohiaBible,  "and  this  valley  ia  >o  con- 
fined, and  tbe  ovcrhangin)r  rocks  so 
weigh  upon  my  heart  as  if  they  would 
crnah  it  I  Let  us  get  out  and  take  a 
little  nalk  beyond  tbem." 

"  Don't  venture  to  any  distance, 
children,"  was  tho  priest'a  warninjr, 
though  without  looking  up  from  bis 
book.  "  hly  iufirmiiieH  make  thia  old 
body  of  mine  an  infallible  weather- 
glaiuc,  and  tell  me  that  this  verr  dsy 
we  shall  have  a  severe  storm.  ^bcKO 
ruge  far  more  wililly  here  than  in  the 
plaina,  and  compel  every  living  thing  to 
leek  shelter.'' 

"  Oh,  we  sbsU  be  sure  to  be  buck  in 
time,"  promised  Fides,  as  she  ekipped 
away,  holding  Oswald's  arm. 

"  Be  sure,  and  note  well  tbe  spot 
where  tbe  entrance  lies,"  said  the  Hn». 
site,  who  opened  for  them  the  outer 
gate  of  rock,  "e\ii^  you  mnv  chance 
not  to  find  it  again.  The  pxth^ among 
our  rocks  are  very  like  each  other,  and 
if  you  once  go  astniy,  you  may  wander 
out  your  lives  without  bitting  the  right 
track." 

"Neverfear,"replieil  Oswald,  "Let 
a  soldier  alone  fur  finding  his  way 
where  he  ha*  once  before  been." 

And  he  took  tbe  bearinga  of  the 
peaks  before  him,  to  imprint  them  on 
nis  memory  ;  gnzrd  Kleadfastly  on  the 
table  rock,  and  other  ndjacent  blocks, 
and,  thus  furnished,  wtiiked  forth  with 
the  maidpn,  to  enjoy  the  lovely  morn- 
ing, which  passed  but  -too  qnjckly, 
amid  words  of  mutual  comfort  aud 
taithful  love. 

"  I  know  not  how  it  should  be," 
said  Fides,  atopping  to  rcst,«nd  fkn. 
ning  her  glowing  cheek  with  her  liand- 
kerehief;"  but  here,  in  midivinler,  me- 
thinks  it  is  verj',  very  warm." 

"'Tis  often  thus  in  lile's  stuuner," 
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■aid  their  foniunr  gaidet  oomiag  lod- 
denly  upon  them  rouD4  die  oorner  of 
ft  rock,  "  especially  when  lovere'  sun 
ahinei  brigbtly  and  wu-ml^  beiides. 
But  you  wilt  not  lung  have  to  compUia 
ofheat  to-day  ;  tbere  u  a  terrible  lem- 
pe*l  oomiDg  on." 

"  In  this  dear  brilliant  weather  7— < 
impoiiible  1"  cried  Fides. 

"  Ob,  you  don't  know  the  tricki  of 
the  tnoantun  spritei,''  Mid  the  Bohe- 
mitn  —  "one  moinent  mnshine,  the 
next  thunder  and  lightning.  Thii  is 
■IvraTs  their  way.  You  would  do  well 
to  ratnm  In  time  to  our  valley."  So 
laying,  he  strode  on,  and  «a*  qiuokly 
out  of  sight. 

"  We  Dad  better  Mow  liim,"  aaid 
Oiwald. 

"  Just  another  quarter  of  an  hour," 
begfted  Fidea,  •■  and  then  we  wiU  hat- 
ten  bach." 

"Who  can  refute  too  aoj^ing, 
dearest,"  svd  the  youth,  "  even  when 
what  yon  a^  ia  not  for  your  good?" 

So  thi7  wandered  on,  till  they 
came  where  the  rooks  itood  wider 
apart,  and  here  and  therCf  through  the 
openings,  bright  wintry  landscapes 
sp»ad  before  Uie  ej-e. 

"Obi  how  moch  lorelier  it  is  here 
than  in  that  dungeon-like  ralley,"  ex< 
clainied  Fidea  clapping  her  hands  in 
ctiildUh  joy,  as  she  moke. 

Just  then  a  shudder  orosaed  Os- 
wald's irame,  as  he  bent  to  listen. 

«  Do  you  hear  nothing  7"  a^ed  be, 
in  an  anxious  tone.  "Methought  I 
heard  a  distant  horn.'* 

Fides  hearkened,  and  sud— 

"  Yes  i  it  sound*  to  me,  too,  like  a 
trumpet  blast." 

"  The  trumpets,  too  likely,  of  our 
pursuers  1"  cried  be.  "  Quick  1  let  US 
hack  to  our  mountain  shelter  \" 

So  saying,  he  turned  him  to  hie 
treasure,  and  dra^ng  rather  thau 
leading  her.  hastened  to  regain  tbe 
path  by  whioh  (hey  had  oome.  But 
they  had  not  proceeded  far,  when  there 
aroae  a  cold,  sbaip,  [nurcing  wind, 
which  hurling  the  snow  upon  them 
from  the  overhanging  lummits,  soon 
wrapped  them  in  a  white,  but  blinding 
^ud. 

"Alsst  Oawald,  I  can  no  longer 
■ee  anything,"  complained  Fides. 

"  It  fares  no  better  with  me,"  said 
Oswald,  as  they  both  sought  to  grope 


rolling  together  in  denee  mawss  the 
iron-grey  mountains,  like  clouds,  and 
sweeping  wiLh  its  lenstleM  wings  the 
hoary  peaks  above,  till  whole  ara- 
lanches  came  down  in  snow-duit  on  the 
hapleas  wanderers.  Wilder  and  wilder 
whistled  it  through  the  sky,  and  piped 
and  bowled  in  strange  nnear^ly  tones 
among  the  rooks,  ^wlins  between 
whiles  in  low  mutterinn,  1^  distant 
thunder,  while  bete  and  there  a  lurid, 
yellow  glow  mimicked  the  lighlning'e 
glare,  throngb  openings  in  the  dense 
cloudy  soass  whioh  bad  now  settled 
down  upon  tbe  mouotaius.  Amid  thie 
elemental  war  it  may  be  thought  that 
every  landmark  had  failed  the  toocon- 
fident  Oswald,  wboexclainMd  at  lengtht 
in  self  reproach — 

".  I  have  hxAj  lost  the  path  1  Oh, 
that  I  should  have  been  weak  eneagh 
1«  give  the  child  her  will." 

"  Don't  mind,  Oswald,"  nid  Fidei^ 
humbly.  "  I  can  bear  anythi»g  that 
befalls  ns,   so  that  I    bear  it    with 

"  That  is  just  what  grieves  m* 
again,"  said  Oswald.  "  Were  I  alone, 
I  could  enjoy,  instead  of  trembling,  Ib» 
natuM  in  hes  sternest  aspect  is  ever  to 
me  the  finest,  and  many  ii  tbe  ttona 
to  which  I  have  had  to  bare  my  brow. 
But  it  is  earefbrthee,  mybelovedone, 
that  twtnres  me.  Were  you  te  Wl 
ill  from  this  dreadful  exposure,  I  ODuht 
never  forgive  myself,  for  I  should  have 
only  my  own  huj^  to  blame." 

Just  then  a  bricfat  flash  and  heavy 
peal  put  it  beyond  doubt  that  a  thnader. 
storm  had  ming^  in  the  eleneMd 
■trifc,  and  its  omiuoui  sound  was  pro- 
longed  in  echoing  peals  firom  the  euii- 
rounding  rocks  —  now  further  off,  now 
Dearer,  till,  their  circuit  eomplele,  it 
died  in  distance  away. 

"  A  thnnderLstwiB  in  winter,"  said 
Fides,  tnmhling.      "Xhia  is  doubly 

"  Who  knows  what  a  blewng  it  may 
bring  elsewhere,  while  among  these 
racks  it  can  do  little  harm,"  said  Oa. 
wald,  striving  to  afford  comfort,  whan 
be  himself  could  take  little,  as  they 
resolutely  urged  thor  way  towards  the 
valley, 

"Thsnksbe  to  Heaven,  I  hear  men's 
voices,"  joyfully  exclaimed  Fides.  "It 
must  be  the  good  Humitei.  oome  out 
in  search  of  us;"  and  in  this  hope  she 
flew  with  tbe  speed  of  a  ohamois  on 
her  upward  way,  so  that  Oawald  oould 
Kacoely  fbUow  her. 
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Bnt  tliere  adnneed,  meutlme,  on 
them  fivm  behind,  a  Terr  diSerent 
band,  owuiitins  of  Colonel  Ooes,  the 
detwtabk  Uinka,  hit  belmet  Mill  inr. 
mooDting  *  bandaged  head,  and  a  troop 
of  Liditemtcin'*  dragooni,  who  leTel- 
led  th«r  carabines  at  the  foeitivea. 

"  Stand  I"  cried  Qoes,  who  had  re. 
cognised  tui  son  from  a&T,  in  a  Toica 
whoie  boarae,  anny  tones  alniTe  with 
Ibe  thnndor-pesb  —  "  Stand,  or  fay 
men  ihall  fire  upon  j'on." 

"Father,  nn  not,"  ezclainwd  tha 
deqiairing  yonth.itandinxwith  drawn 
word  ov«r  hit  beloved,  who  hid  snnk 
npon  her  kne«i.  "God  defend  the 
innooent,  and  judge  between  ui. 
Hear  jon  not  bow  be  wami  fou  with 


At  thia  (he  Captain  bnrtt  ont  in  a 

"SeiH  the  rebel  and  his  faeretio 
bridal"  cried  the  enraeed  Colonel:  and 
(be  Captain,  delighted  with  the  order, 
waved  to  the  dn^^ooot  to  follow  bim, 
and  ran,  stronc  in  hit  help  at  hand, 
farward,  braodbhing  hit  aword.  The 
Cdonel  ftdtoned  cloaelj  in  bit  wrath ; 
tba  loldiert  brought  op  the  rear. 

**  God  preserve  me  from  parricide," 
aried  Oswald,  lookine  upward  to  hea- 
ven, and,  (beathing  nit  weapon,  ad- 
wiced  toward  the  partj. 

At  that  moment  there  came  a  rod. 
den  blinding  lath  of  bias  and  vivid 
light,  too  nnearthlj  and  terrible  for 
aniiahine.  A  deafuningpeat  tncceeded 
inBtantl^,  and  with  it,  Hmaened  from 
Ae  loftiart  peak,  a  miefaty  fragment  of 
Tock  fell  crashing  to  the  earth,  which 
trembled  at  the  ifaoek,  at  if  in  an 
earthquake.  A  ihort,  eharp  cry  wst 
beald,  and  parmer  and  purtued  tank 
toflelber  nncootcioDt  on  tbe  ground. 

When  Otwald  came  to  hiiuself,  hii 
tnt  gUBM  ui^hl  the  wretched  Fidee. 
She  liajr  a  few  jtada  behind  tbe  rest,  in 
a  deadly  twoon.  He  flew  to  her,  fiung 
fsow,  m  lies  of  water,  on  her  &oe, 
•■d  wanted  ber  cold,  bine  lipt  with 
kkaea.  At  length  tb»  slowly  opened 
ber  ^^at,  and  revived. 


I  abown  himsGlf  graciout.'' 

"  Piont  maiden,"  said  the  Colonel, 
who,  leaning  like  a  djinr  man  npon  a 
soldier,  Wflt  ttandine  behind  tbe  p«r, 
"  yon  con  thus  ipeak  fnmi  out  tbe  fal. 
nen  of  jrour  innocent  heart,  but  the 
^nner  must  imile  on  his  breait,  and 
sBj,  The  Lord  is  just,  and  hath 
judged  righteous  judgment  in  his  vei^ 
wrath ;  yet  1  have  cause  to  bleaa  bis 
mercy,  which,  while  be  punished  the 
incorrigible  evil-doer,  and  warned 
with  the  voice  of  hit  thunden  the 
self.blinded  man,  baa  left  to  him  at 
least  a  ipan  of  existence  for  repen- 
tance and  eonfesaon.  Let  me  avail 
myself  of  this  day  of  erace.  My  son, 
forgive  me.  1  had  forgotten  to  be  a 
nun  and  a  father  i  but  on  life's  brink 
I  will  igain  show  myself  both." 

"  Your  kindness  revives  me.  father," 
said  Oswald,  pressing  with  all  a  son's 
duty  his  parent's  hand  to  his  lips.  But 
all  of  a  sudden  fait  thoughts  reverted 
to  the  fiend  who  had  lured  his  father 
hither,  a  partner  in  his  projected 
crime  ;  and,  snatching  his  sword  from 
tbe  ground,  his  eye  flashing  destruo- 
tion,  sought  around  for  the  CaptMn. 

"  He  whom  ye  seek  is  not  far  otT," 
said  Goes  to  him,  in  a  hoarse  whisper, 
but  nought  of  it  to  tbe  maiden  —  the 
shock  would  be  too  mnch  for  her. 

So  saying,  he  led  with  trembfing 
hand  hit  son  towards  tbe  huge  fnllen 
block,  which,  yet  smoking  with  hes. 
ven's  fire,  la^  right  across  tbe  path  j 
and,  shuddering,  he  beheld,  protrudii^ 
from  beneath,  a  drawn  tword  jet 
srasped  firmly  in  a  stiSisned  hand. 
The  Captun't  plamed  hat  lay  beside 
it,  and  a  tiny  riU  of  blood  trickled 
from  below  the  rock,  dying  the  tnoit 

"Behold  God's  judgment  beret  mbA 


band  of  their  dear  mother,   and  re. 
joicing  at  ber  recovery.     Once  more 


.WiT»  >otl  retomiiig  hoet  of  health 

and  joy  npon  her  faded  cheek,  some 

thres   months  later  sat    Fran   Rosen  there   resosnded  witfaont  a  sound    i 

in  tba  weaver's  widow's  little  parliiur  horse's  footsteps,  and  a  carriage  and 

in  Friedland.     On  either  side  of  her  four,bearingthearmsof  ColonelGoes^ 

aat  Ui>«ikl  ^td  f  idos  bokbag  Mob  a  diew  ap  before  tha  doer.     CM  pf  U 
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•d'tbellorcfaantTitMf,  still  pkle 

'bi^KHrdfram  his  lateiniarorinnes, 

and  ffulked'  into  the  room :  nnd  U 
coRiiDOn  triala  when  pant  but  draw 
closer  and  cloier  loving  hearti,  warm 
and  cordial  n^re  IheirmutDfl  embraeet, 
while  memory  t»Ued  forth  inanj  ■ 

"  How  goea  it  In  onr  bdoved 
Schweidnitz  ?"  fint  inquired  the  mo- 
troD. 

"Badly  aooDgh  itill,'  relied  F!f- 
■el,  "  thongh  not  perhaps  qaite  «o  un- 
liearably  u  when  you  l«ft  i(.  Tia 
true  there  it  no  end  of  coniiBcationa  j 
tba  Jeauita  ivrarm,  and  spread  mora 
and  more  i  and  iho  judge*  set  over  ua 
by  the  Barggraf,  go  on  decreeing  and 
Gomnianding  that  all  ihall  join  tfae 
Calbolic  communion,  and  no  one  dare 
to  frequent  the  Lutheran  chutchi'S. 
But  tbti  decree!  ara  leu  stringently 
enforced ;  and  since  it  has  pleased 
God  to  relieve  us  of  the  tyrannical 
Count  Dohna,  CTen  Ihc  frightful  miB- 
tary  executions  are  become  less  fre- 
quent. Many  of  the  troops  have  been 
withdrawn,  and  only  two  wealc  squad- 
rons remain  in  the  town.  In  snort, 
I  must  give  tlio  Colonel  the  credit  of 
hBvini;  done  all  in  his  power,  even  at 
considerable  risk  to  himself,  to  lighten 
onr  burdens.'* 

"May  God  reward  him  for  it!"  said 
Fraa  Rosen,  "  and  blot  out  of  the  re- 
cord of  his  transgroMions  the  nns  of 
many  a  cruel,  bitter  hour." 

"I  come  as  bis  ambassador,"  con- 
tinued the  merchant,  "  commissioned 
to  carry  you  all  together  to  the  inn 
near  the  rocks  of  Adcnsbacb,  where  be 
purposes  to  celebrate  a  family  fesli- 
TaL" 

"There?"  asked  Oswald,  much  as- 
tonished. "This  porteods  something 
important  —  naj,  surely,  something 
joyful," 

"  He  keeps  his  pisns  mighty  secret," 
said  Fessel.  "  I  did  my  liest  to  find 
them  out,  but  learnt  nothing.  That 
it  is  to  be  a  great  celebration,  I  gather^ 
ed  from  the  extent  of  die  preparations. 
He  left  Schweidnitz  the  day  bcfor« 
yesterday,  taking  with  him  a  stone- 
mason  and  nursery  gardener;  and  he 
desires  you  may  be  suitably  and  richly 
attired  on  the  occasion,  for  which  I 
bring  the  needful." 

So  saying  he  went  ont,  and  returned 

''       o  packages,  which  he  delivered 


to  tbe  young  couple.     Fides  ran  skip- 
fnng  with  hers  "    '  '        "'   ' 


9  her  molher,  that 


thpy  ni^  cH)etrlttogMiNri':indio. 
gettier  enjoy  the  first  elebt  ofthe  con- 
tents. Uswald  mednwHils  tose  opeft 
his  parcel,  and  foundwhUn  «  richly 
cold-eDibrDidered  Danish  oCoer's  Uni- 
fwra,  with  all  Its  requinte  appMu 
dage«. 

"The  time  ftr  this  is  long  putt" 
said  he,  in  a  tone  of  veiuitiou ; ' "  and 
roetbhiks  it  were  ridicufctns  to  wear 
the  insignia  of  a  raak  and  aerrice  to 
which  1  have  ceased  to  belong." 

"The  objection  hsd  not  eeesped 
your  hther,  who,  nevertbelesa,  requesta 
yon,  as  a  personal  favour  (o  himself, 
to  wear  the  uniform  tojlsy,  in  spite  of 
any  ANilina  which  mi^t  lead  yon  to 
do  olberwue." 

"Ah  I  Oswald,  look  here  I"  oied 
Fides,  joyfully,  holding  out  to  Ura  bcr 
share  ofthe  gifts — a  nch  white  silken 
dress,  and  costly  diomoiKl  omameuta, 

"All  very  Gnu  I"  said  be,  easting  a 
hasty  glance  over  tbe  bridal  atlisei 
"  but  is  there  no  myrtle-wreath  amoslg 

"  T  have  already  looked  for  it,  and 
in  vain."  add  Fides,  blusfaing  at  her 
own  ailmiseiwi. 

"Alas!"  sighed  Oswald,  "Aenthe 
best  is  wanting  t  and  my  dearest  hopes 
for  to  day  at  kast  put  to  flight  P 

"  Murmur  net  against  your  fkther, 
my  dear  son,"  was  PessM's  counsel. 
"  Xbat  ho  intends  kindly  by  yon  and 
Fides,  I  am  ready  to  stand  surety." 

"Well,  weU,"  said  Oswald,  taking 
his  padiet  under  his  arm  to  go  and 
dress  himself,  "bat  the  myrtle-wreath 
above  all  things  should  not  have  been 
forgotten  !" 

Foaming  and  diampin",  tbe  fbor 
blood  Arabs  drew  up  in  front  of  the 
Lttle  inn  of  Adeobaii),  all  decorMed 
with  green  boughs  for  a  fbativity.  On 
the  tbresfaold  stood,  with  a  gtad  coon- 
tenance,  the  dd  Colonel,  fais  arms  out- 
stretched to  welcome  the  inmates  of 
the  carriage.  Oswald  handed  oat  hia 
Fides ;  and  Fessel  his  good  mother, 
in-law.  Goesslcppednptothelatter^ 

"  Too  have  lost  much  by  onr  means," 
said  he,  much  moved  i  "  can  yon  for. 
give?" 

"  If  not,  could  I  daserre  the  name 
of  Christian?"  rqdied  tbe  matron,  in 
a  friendly  tone. 

"God  reward  voa  for  it,"  said  the 
Colonel,  and  led  her  into  the  hooae,  in 
whose  large  pnldio  room,  adortwd  with 
flowen^  aoma  Protestant  Msfi^offloan 
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Aad  now  entered  Oswald  and 

RitMt  faar  lUlural  lovelineM  beighteu. 
•d  by  ber  rich  attira. 

"  Ab  I  «bat  a  dianniag  flrMture  1" 
exelaiiDed  GtK*.  "TriJ/,  siy  ion, 
bad  your  cboice  wanted  an  excuse, 
tbU  movent  would  bave  afforded  U." 
."  Ob  1  0(wald  it  fai:  baodMrncr  than 
I,"  nried  Fide*,  witb  ber  wont<Ml 
tuthtU,  and  with  a  gUnc«  of  tender 
adrnirmtimi  at  ber  betrothed. 

"  I  am  K>iTv  I  caonot  ehara  yoar 
MfiArlifTn  wiu  EDjsslf,"  said  Oswald, 
fnctDg  a  amile  j  "  but  I  may  be  par. 
doiwd  for  fediug  ill  at  ea«e  in  a  dren 
whidi  no  longer  belongs  to  me,  and 
wbich  I  feel  aSiamed  to  assume." 

"  It  belongs  to  yoo  in  risbt  of  this," 
Mid  the  Colonel,  warmly,  hundiug  fats 
•on  a  paper.     It  wsa  n  major's  com- 

"  This  ia  entirely  contrary  to  my 
mbea,''  meii  Oswald,  sbockeil  rntber 
dku  elatad.  aa  be  read,  "I  bad  for 
ever  forsworn  the  sword." 

"  That  is  not  to  be  done  in  the  pre- 
Mnt  state  of  Europe,  my  good  Oswald," 
■aid  his  fatber.  "  In  this  iron  nsie  a 
laao  mnst  wield  the  sword  himself,  if 
be  would  bow  not  the  neck  beneath  it; 
nor  will  it  be  otherwise  for  many  a  day. 
Too  hare,  moreover,  inconteatibly 
proved  on  more  than  one  Dccadioa 
that  yon  eonld  never  descend  to  the 
subjection  of  bambledvillire  i  and  on 
•wry  emergentr  were  prompt  to  draw 
that  very  sword  which  in  words  you 
pra&«i  ^oDrself  deiorons  to  abjnre.  I 
r^oiee  in  it  &om  my  heart,  for  in  it  I 
recognise  my  blood,  and  ^our  ntter 
nnfitneis  for  burgher  pursuits.  Serve 
ir  joijit  honour  de- 


'e  under  the  Emperor 

Smr  conseience  forbids  i  I  have,  Inare- 
re,  for  both  our  snkes,   souzbt  for 


you  the  colours  which  seemed  likeliest 
to  rait.  A  laaliug  peace  has  been  con- 
ohided  between  Denmark  and  the  Em. 
pire.  Tour  new  engagement  leads  you 
Mr  from  Siteaia,  into  the  land  where 
yonrcreed,  here  proscribed,  universally 
piwails.  Vou  are  thus  spared  the  an- 
noyance of  sesinK  much  of  evil  here, 
whicbyoawoald  be  powerless  to  avert; 
asdall  this  I  have  considered,  and  bsd 
ia  mj  ey«i  in  sdldting  for  yon  the 
honourable  employmentt  which  I  trtut 
yon  will  not,  under  the  drcumstancei, 


"You  are  ngbtl"  cried  Oswald. 
"I  honour  your  fijrethonght,  and  ao- 
cepl  the  gifl  with  gratitude  from  your 
iktberly  hand." 

"That  my  endeavours  were  >o 
speedily  crowned  with  success,"  con. 
tinuedGoes,  "  you  may  thank  a  pntroD 
whom  you  may  be  said,  in  the  strictest 
■enH  of  the  word,  to  have  won  with 
your  sword  at  Dessiiu  —  ibe  Duke  of 
Friedlatidl  He  wrote  with  bis  own 
liaid  to  Copenhagen  in  yonr  favour, 
ond  ibe  pnciEcator  of  Lubfck  could 
have  but  one  reply  from  Eini  Christian, 
to  even  a  more  unreasonnbU  requeat." 

"  Honour  to  the  Lion  1"  critd  Frun 
Bosen,  jestingly,  "  The  powerful 
among  wild  beasts  are  always  more  m 

"Everything  is  ready,"  said  tha 
HuHsite  liindlord,  entering,  and  throw, 
ing  wide  the  doors. 

"  Give  thv  Ftdes  thine  arm,  my 
son,  and  follow  that  man,"  said  the 
Colonel.  The  couple  gazed  wonder, 
ingly  on  each  other,  and  obeyed  the 
behuat.  Behitid  them  walked  the  ma- 
tron, escorted  by  the  Colonel  and 
Fessel,  and  the  officers  brought  op  the 

The  procession  took  its  way  directly 
towards  the  rocks,  and  at  length  cnme 
in  sight  of  the  well-remembered  block 
— now,  presenting,  bowuver,  lit  up  by 
the  golden  rays  of  a  bright  evening 
sun,  a  widely  different  and  more 
friendly  aspect.  It  was  surrounded  on 
either  side  by  hedges  of  laurel,  twined 
for  the  occasion  with  garlands  of 
flowers,  and  on  its  smooth  natural  wall 
a  tablet  had  been  hewn  out,  bearing 
the  inscription,  "  Here  full  God's 
thunderbolt,  to  panish  and  to  warn," 
with  year  and  day  beneath.  Before 
the  rocky  memento  stood  an  altar, 
formed  of  the  debrU  of  the  block. 
Beside  it,  in  his  priestly  dress,  stood 
the  old  pastor  from  Husse's  Rest, 
with  open  book  in  bnnd ;  on  either 
side    stood  Fisjel's    happy    childreoi 


Fides  in  sweet  surprise  to  her  Oswald, 
as  the  Colonel  drew  forth,  and  pluced 
upon  her  bead,  the  miasmg  myrtle. 

"  Unite  this  couple,  reverend  sir," 
said  the  father,  giving  way  to  a 
parent's  emotion,  and  le^ing  ibe  long- 
tried  loveis  to  the  altar. 
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"  If  ulTtUlil  hi  •* 


Wi  mvit  ooianienca  oar  Moond  p>per 
ttfitu  wrie«  bvoorrecling  ux  omiiHon 
in  the  Gnt,  woicb  rarriu  n«  back  to 
th«  year  1663  i  at  wtuch  dale  a  comk 
dy  wai  printed  in  DubUor  entitled  Hie 
((  Ubifpu.  The  author  wai  Ricbud 
Ukad,  an  Iri^mail)  ftnd  tbe  foD  of  a 
minister  in  Ireland ;  wbo  being  mur. 
derad  during  the  great  rebellion  and 
Qiauaore  of  1641,  hie  iridoK,  with 
tbij  ton,  then  very  joung,  went  over 
to  England.  The  fouth  rcodved  a 
good  MncatioQ  throngli  tke  intereit  of 
some  fHendi  who  had  ■  regard  for  the 
memorj  of  hii  father )  and,  being  sent 
b^  then  to  Oxford,  completed  hit  atu- 
4iH  in  the  ume  coUege  to  which  bia 
parent  had  fornierlfbetoDfied.  Narrow 
cirourortancei,  howerer,  removed  him 
Smm  the  untveraitv  before  bo  could 
obtain  a  degree,  and  he  waa  bound  ap- 
prentice to  a  bookseller.  Whan  oat 
of  his  time  he  married,  and  set  up  in 
the  (anie  buiiDes*  on  hi*  own  aocouut  i 
but  be  wu  beiet  by  two  ^raicioua 
'—TM—jxietry  and  gammg;    the 


alwayi  deatriMi. 
livo.  Being  flpeedilf  mined,  he  re- 
tired to  his  native  country,  and  wrote 
the  ooniedy  we  have  uuned  above ; 
which  was  acted  privately  with  great 
applause,  and  procured  for  the  author 
much  r«putation  and  a  imall  turn  of 
money'  Flatbed  by  this  sncceaii  he 
went  back  tg  £ngland>  repnotod  hi* 
Dlay,  and  dedicated  it  to  tna  Duke  of 
Uoiuoouth.  But  hare  his  ^leam  of 
(brtune  exfured,  and  meeting  with 
no  enconruemeut.  he  once  more  hu) 
nconne  to  nis  former  trade  of  book. 
felling.  Fleaiure  and  poetry  continnw) 
to  impede  his  [rogress  in  life.  He 
jiulad  a  second  time,  and  endeavoured 
to  live  by  hia  pen ;  but  many  of  hi* 
moductiona  were  dull,  and  ptheri  ob- 
jectionahle.  According  to  Winstantey, 
who  was  peraanally  acqnainled  wiUi 
him,  he  en  countiurud  con  I  tan  t  difficulties 
and  afflictions,  and  perished  by  drown- 
ing, when  crosnng  to  the  Isle  of  Wight, 


in  1676.  His  oomedy  is  very  icaroch 
and  is  principally  curious  to  book- 
golleetors  from  its  rarity. 

In  regular  chronologioal  lacoeMioiii 
Tbonis  Doooar  on^t,  perhaps,  to 
have  been  named  before  Farqubar, 
The  exact  year  of  hii  birth  it  not  given 
in  any  theatrical  record  wheran  ho  h 
named  t  but  we  find  him  an  actor  in 
I«ndon  ai  early  as  1691,  when  be  per. 
farmed  Deputy  Ninoompoop,  in  a  ba4 
oomedy  by  Durfay,  callea  Zoos  /or 
Motug,  or  tAt  Baaniiag  ScJuml.  Ue 
was  bom  in  Caitle- street,  Dublin, 
and  mode  his  &r«t  tbealrioal  essay  on 
the  stage  of  his  native  city;  but  not 
meeting  tbe  encouragement  heexpeet- 
eil,  and  uppeart  to  have  deserved,  be 
passed  over  to  England,  and  entered 
a  strolling  company.  Ue  soon  fountl 
bis  wapr  to  London,  and  eilabliibed 
himself  at  Drury.lana  and  Jjiecoln**- 
Inn-Fields,  pving  nniversal  saUs£to- 
tion  in  all  the  various  cbaraoters  b» 
turned.  Congrove  was  his  leading 
admirer  and  patron  i  and  wrote  Foo- 
dlewife  in  T/u  OidBackthr,  and  £ai 
in  Lmtfor  Lom,  to  suit  hia  peculiar 
style  of  eating.  His  manner  was 
marked  by  great  originality,  and  a, 
SCTupulous  study  of  nature,  without 
TuUer  exaggeration.  He  knew  ex- 
t^tly  when  and  wliere  to  pull  up  his 
joke  M  a  full  gallop,  and  was  perticu- 
Vrly  careful  to  dreu  with  propriety 
even  to  tbe  minntest  article.  In  1709 
be  waa  fortunate  enough  to  be  joined 
with  Gibber  and   Wilki  in  a  new  pe^ 

Snt,  granted  by  Queen  Anne  to 
rurv-Une  Theatre ;  but  id  1713. 
Bootn  wsi  forced  upon  them  ai  a  sharer 
in  the  uanegement.  This  diagustad 
pooet  (o  tuch  en  extent  tlwt  be  threw 
up  his  interest  in  the  property,  whiek 
was  i«id  to  be  worth  one  ttoound 
pounds  per  annum.  Gibber  |«ja,  be 
wa«  driven  out  of  the  management  by 
the  tyrannical  temper  of  Wilkt.  Que 
story  is  ^ood  until  the  other  Hde  of 
the  question  is  heard.  He  had,  how- 
ever, from  halnts  of  tystemetie  fru- 
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gdity,  HTcd  ft  oonpetetit  iodapendenco, 
and  retired  in  Ui«  meridUn  of  hi«  life 
and  rppuUtiou.  He  died,  and  waa 
boried  «t  Elttunn,  in  Kent,  on  the  93nd 
of  Seplamber,  1731.  Dogget  was  ao 
aidant   politician,   and  lo  itrong  an 


■ioD,  that  ht  ne*«r  omitted  any  ooea- 
lion  of  expreanng  bb  aentimenia  on 
so.  In  the  ysar  when  Qeorg«  I. 
sd  (o  the  throne,  be  gave  a 
tn'i  coat  and  ailvar  badge  to  be 
rawed  for  oa  the  Tbamei  by  nx  wateti. 
men,  on  the  lat  daj  of  Aoguatt  being 
the  annivanarj  of  that  momuvh's  ac- 
eanon.  At  bia  dealh  he  baqaeathed 
aoertain  aum  of  mone/,  the  intereat 
of  which  waa  to  be  apprquiated  an-. 
DitaUj,  for  aver,  to  the  pnrchaae  of  a 
like  coal  and  badge,  lo  be  Towed  for  in 
faMwnr  of  the  day.  Ttui  cenmonj  ia 
ngolarly  nerfornied  on  every  auocea- 
an  lat  ofAu^uat  I  tha  elaimanta  aet. 
ting  out  Ml  agiveo  signal,  at  that  H — 


of    tha    tide 


the 


Mrongeat  againat  them,  and   tawing 

^m   the    "Old  Swan,"  at  London 

a  Swan,"  a* 


In  1696.  Do^et  wrote  a  comedy, 
called  Tie  OouiUry  Waka  i  whioh  wai 
anted  at  Liaeoln'ii-Ino-Fieldt,  and 
awworted  by  the  joint  talent  of  hinu 
nlf,  Betterton,  Underbill.  Kynaattm, 
Tiefuaia,  Un.  Barry,  Hra.  BTaoe. 
nrdle,  Mri.  Bowman,  and  Mr*.  Leigb. 
liAeea  yean  afterward*  it  wai  ra. 
Tired,  and  cnt  into  a  farce,  by  Dog- 
gat  himeelf,  under  the  title  of  Plata, 
at  Sob  »  tlu  WtU;  in  which  ihape  it 
hept  the  rtage  for  many  aaasoos.  Both 
the  oomedj  and  the  faros  have  been 
ernmeouaiy  attritmted  to  CoUey  Gib- 
ber, althcH^  each  waa  printed  at  dif. 
farenl  tioiei  with  Dogget'a  name  in  the 
titk  page.  Leigh,  the  ootor,  cod- 
ttroeted  anothsr  Auree  from  the  aame 
MNirce,  which  waa  produced  in  1730, 
and  repeated  in  17ai(  bat  the  originul 
play  ii  much  better  than  any  of  the 
piaoea  that  have  been  token  from  it. 
Ah  a  i«mark«b)e  initanoe  of  Dopget'i 
atUintian  to  onatome  and  nuking  up 
Gv  Uie  itage,  we  may  mention  his  nue 
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e»  §eem,  in  Monaytrap,  in  Sir  Jtrim 
Tanburgh't  comedy  of  the(Iba/erf«riie]p. 
He  appeared  in  an  old  threadbare  black 
coat,  to  whicb  he  bad  put  new  cuA, 
pooketa,  lidf,  and  buttons,  purposely 
torunditrita  natural  ruitineu  moreoon- 
■pienoui ;  the  neck  wn*  lo  stuffed  aa 
to  make  turn  look  round- thouldared, 
and  give  bia  head  a  peculiar  promi- 
nency) hie  aqnare-toed  shoei  were 
large  enough  t4>  buckle  over  thoea  ha 
wore  in  comiDon,  which  made  hia  lega 
appear  imaller  than  they  really  were. 
He  could,  with  great  exactnem,  point 
hit  face  M  a*  l«  repreaent  aoventy, 
eighty,  and  ninety  distinctly  i  wbi^ 
occatiODsd  Sir  Gkidrrey  Kneiler  to  tall 
him  one  day,  that  ha  excelled  bim  in 
hia  own  art  — that  he  could  only  oopy 
nature  from  the  originali  before  biiai 
but  that  Dagget  could  vary  them  at 
pleaiun,  and  alwaya  preaerve  a  tmo 
rcaemblance.  Donne  sayi  (■•  Boadoa 
Anglioanoa ")  that  Johnaon  esoelled 
all  aatora  of  his  day  in  this  aort  of 
painting  g  and  Waldroa  Idls  ns,  that 
Garriok'a  skill  in  preparing  hi*  fiwe  Ibr 
Lear  or  Lusignaa  waaaa  remarkahleaa 
hia  performaDce. 

Tony  Aaton*  ho*  ^*en  an  aaranng 
deaaiiption  of  Doggel,  which  i*  wortK 
tnuiB«rihing.  He  tay* —  "  Dogget  onM 
attemplad  to  play  PtMrbaa  in  C£rfni  i 
hut  when  he  said,  ■  Oh  I  I  wiak  FhoF> 
boa  had  periahod  i)i  that  very  moment,' 
Ae  audience  burat  into  a  loud  laugbtar, 
and  Do^et'a  prc^rea*  in  tragedy  waa 
Rtopt  from  that  time.  He  waa  the 
moat  faitbfol  and  pieaiiag  aetor  that 
ever  was,  far  he  never  decmved  hi*  au- 
dience 1  beoaute,  while  they  gaaed  at 
him,  be  waa  workiog  np  toe  joke^ 
which  broke  out  auddeMy  in  invcduntory 
acclamation*  and  Langhter.  Uawaatb* 
best  face- pwnter  and  gaatienlator  on  tbft 
,  andatboraii^  maatar  of  Mvaiml 


oiace,  and 
diiJbct*. 


Dogget,  in  Mnon.  i 
little  lively  man  ;  in  bahaviaar  fa 
modeat,  ofaearful,  and  ci 
■ang  in  oompany  very  agreeahlr,  aa 
in  publio  very  oomicaUy*  He  danoed 
the  Cfaeshira  Kouud  full  aa  well  oa 
the  famona  Captain  Qeorgei  and  with 
much  more  nature  ai  '    '    '  ' 


*  Tony  AsUid'*  tbcstrical  pamiihlet  is  vary  scares  and  carious.  It  iseiiu  (o  hsv*  baan 
privatelj  drculitcd,  but  ■aena  puliUsbed.  It  cousiiti  of  twcuty-iiiur  pages,  and  b  called  In 
itai  Eit^pagt,  "  A  Brief  Supplement  to  Colley  Cibb«r,  Esq.  (  bis  lives  of  tbe  Famaua 
Acton  and  Actrencs.'  There  it  no  dale,  liut  It  Hems,  from  comparing  matters  lalroiluced, 
lo  bava  bem  writteu  la  1747  and  174S.  Isaac  Reed  wrute  <ii  hia  copy,  "  Altbougb  1  bava 
fommeA  this  pampblet  t«aniy->ix  yeara,  1  hava  nerei  seen  a  duplicau  of  It"  Isaac  Bml'a 
an  Ul  toto  tba  faooda  of  Mr.  neM,  at  wlnw  oak,  In  IBIT,  H  pndncid  £1  19a. 
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luxe. had  Ibe  plea*iir«  of  bit  c 
tion  for  one  year,  wheo  I  travelled 
witii  him  in  hi*  itrolling  company,  and 
found  liiui  »  man  of  very  good  ■eiiie, 
but  illiMrabi;  for  he  wrote  ma  word 
tbn>^'  Sir,  I  will  give  you  a  luiU  (in- 
Itesd  of  wbola]  ihare.'  Ho  dreteed 
Mat,  and  tometfaing  fine,  in  a  plain 
doth  coHt  and  a  brocaded  waistcoat. 
While  I  travelled  with  him,  each  aharcr 
kept  hii  horse,  and  whs  eveiywhere  re- 
■pected  as  a  gcnlli-man." 

According  to  Ton^  Aslon,  strolling 
players  went  well  offm  ihoMi  duya,  ana 
better  mounted  than  when  tfaey  Tisiled 
£lainDre,  and,  as  Uamlet  inlbrma  ju, 
quoting  from  an  old  ballad,  "then 
catne  wh  actor  on  his  an.  ■'  WillianM, 
oommonlr  called  Ned  Williamn,  of  the 
Dublin  Theatre,  who  died  in  1844, 
aged  eighty. one.  once  infonaed  the 
writer  of  thii  notice  that  he  had  been 
acquainted  with  a  very  ancient  c.«untrj 
actor,  who  remembered  Dc^^t,  and 
save  imitation*  ofhimi  from  which  WiL 
uama  thought  that  Michael  FulUm,  ia 
hia  yonnt^  and  beat  days,  must  have 


btheii 


nal  appearance. 

RiCNiias  Smrlk  was  bom  in  Dublin, 
about  the  year  1676.  The  family  were 
of  Engliah  exiraciion,  but  one  branch 
possessed  a  considtrsble  estate  in  the 
county  of  Weiford.  His  father  was 
a  barrister,  practising  in  the  Irish  ma. 
tropolis,  and  private  aecretary  to 
Jamea  Duka  of  Ormond.  Bichaid 
waa  aent  over  to  England  while  Tory 
jMng;  he  recraved  his  first  education 
at  the  Charter-boose,  whence  he  waa 
removed  to  Merlin  College,  Oxford, 
in  1692.  His  inclination  and  genius 
bttag  turned  to  polite  literature,  he 
commenced  author  during  hia  resi' 
dence  at  the  univeraity,  and  finished 
a  comedy,  which,  on  consideration,  be 
fuppreesed,  as  unworthy  of  his  genius. 
He  left  his  college  generally  respected 
and  beloved,  but  without  a  degree ; 
and  being  inflamed  with  a  strong  de- 
■ii«  to  become  a  soldier,  enliiied  aa  a 
private  in  the  horve-gnards.  By  thia 
■tep,  in  direct  oppoution  to  the  wishes 
of  hia  friends,  he  lost  hii  succesaioa  to 
tbe  Irish  estate.  Bv  persoual  merit 
•ad  agreeable  qualities  he  so  recom- 
mended himielf  to  the  officers,  that  he 
rose  to  be  a  cornet.  At  the  tame  time 
be  ai;quired  a  taste  for  indulgence  and 
caiely,  which  beset  him  ever  alW,  and 
involved  him  in  difficulties  throughout 
tbe  tfemaiodar  ofbit  ilie.  In  hia  boun  of 


reflection,  and  while  yet  in  eaily  youtli, 
be  dmw  up  hi*  liule  treiitise,  entitled, 
"The  Chrialian  Uero."  designed  ori- 
ginally, a*  he  hiouelf  tells  us,  to  be  a 
ateiM  npon  Uii  own  panioni.  In 
1701,  be  printed  it,  with  a  dedicalioa 
to  Lord  Cutts,  who  appwnicd  him  bii 
secretary,  and  procured  him  a  company 
in  Lotd  Lucas's  regiment  of  fuaiflers. 
Steele's  book  was  so  directly  a  contra- 
diction to  tbe  whole  course  of  his  life, 
that  it  became  a  subject  ofmerdlesa 
railleiyt  but  although  he  was  unable 
to  correct  the  lapses  of  his  heart  and 
temperament,  he  never  prostituted  tiia 
pen  to  laud  w  excuse  the  follies  he 
coudeninod,  while  be  eontinoed  to  in. 
dulge  in  them. 

At  the  beginning  of  Queen  Anne'a 
reign,  be  obtaioed  the  profitable  plaea 
of  OoMtletr,  through  the  friendship 
of  Lord  Halifax  and  the  £ari  of 
SuQiJerland,  to  whom  be  had  beea 
reoom  mended  by  his  school  .fellow, 
Addison.  In  1704,  his  &nt  comedy, 
Th*  Ttudtr  Hutba^.  was  acted  with 
greut  success.  TkeLt/tug  LoMr  failed, 
and  somewhat  checked  hia  ardour  in 
the  cause  of  the  dramatic  muse.  Eariy 
in  1709,  he  turned  his  bumoroua 
thoughts  into  another  channel,  and 
began  to  publish  Th«  TutUr,  in 
concert  with  Dr.  Swif^  The  r^uta. 
tion  he  acouired  by  this  admirable  pe. 
riodical,  obtained  for  him  a  comuis> 
tionershio  of  stamp  duties  in  1710. 
In  the  following  year,  he  dropped  Ttm 
ToJ^iand commenced  The  S/iteUUor, 
aAerwards  followed  by  Ti»  Ouantiait, 
in  both  of  which  he  was  joined  by  Ad. 
dison.  By  degrees  he  ripened  up  into 
a  violent  politician,  taking  a  strong 
side  against  the  ministry  ;  and  as  u 
was  resolved  to  get  into  the  House  of 
Commons,  resigned  his  posts  and  pea. 
sion  to  anticipate  their  being  taken 
from  him.  At  tbe  meeting  of  the  new 
Parliament  he  was  returned  for  tba 
borough  of  Stockbridge,  in  Uampshiie, 
and  took  bis  seat  accordingly ;  but  be 
was  expelled  in  a  few  days  after  tfaa 
opening  of  the  session,  for  writing 
sundry  seditious  and  scandalous  libels. 
After  the  death  of  Queen  Anne.  h« 
was  taken  into  favour  by  George  L, 
whose  claims  to  the  throne  he  bad 
advocated  in  periodicnl  papen  called 
T/u  Spimttr  and  The  Reader.  Tbe 
new  King  aave  him  some  lucrative  si. 
oecures  and  patents,  and  knighted  him 
in  17JS,  soon  after  which  he  also  ra. 
caved  five  hwulMd  pound*  iramSir 
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Bobert  Walpole  for  itpccral  Bcrriees. 
He  was  Bgain  elected  to  PnrllBmcnti 
and  Mt  «s  one  of  tho  rcprewnCitliTes 
«r  BorougbbrMgc  in  Yorkshire.  In 
1718,  he  buried  bi«  teeooil  wife,  who 
had  brougbt  him  a  handsome  fbrtonc, 
mnd  ft  gocd  esUite  in  Wales;  but  the 
demon  of  improvidence  perpetunllj 
dogged  his  itcps,  and  no  mutter  nhnt 
bia  income  luisht  be,  hii  extravagance 
exceeded  it.  Tew  men  have  been  ra- 
dticed  to  greater  ahifts,  or  have  more 
■ignallx  iUuitrsted  the  misery  of  being 
constantly  in  debt.  On  one  occuion, 
when  there  waa  an  execution  in  hii 
honae,  he  «U  under  tho  necessitj  of 
reeeiTing  eotnpanVi  and  had  efficient 
address  to  prevail  apon  the  bailiffii  in 
posaenion  to  pnt  on  liveries,  and  paw 
fcr  his  servants.  Tho  farce  succeeded 
bnt  for  a  diort  time  ;  for  the  knight 
enforcing  hi*  order  to  one  of  them  in 
a  manner  which  this  isti^llite  of  the 
bw  thought  too  au till  r  tali ve,  the 
disguised  menial  threw  off  the  mask, 
and  discovered  his  real  n vocation. 
Steele  often  borrowed  money  from  his 
more  prudent  friend,  Admion,  and 
white  nnder  the  pressure  of  the  obliga- 
tion, lost  his  usual  flow  of  spirita,  and 
beaune  dull  and  silent.  Aodiion  was 
once  provoked  to  say  to  him,  "  Kiiher 
pay  me  the  money  you  owe,  or  contra- 
diot  me."  The  blory  of  the  arreat  has 
been  dlflerently  lold  by  various  autho- 
riiisa.  Dr.  Johnson,  in  his  Life  of 
Addison,  says  —  "Steele,  whose  im- 
provident generosity,  or  vanity  of  pro- 
itasion,  kept  him  always  incurably  ne> 
oeasitous,  upon  some  pressing  exigence, 
in  an  evil  hour,  borrowed  one  hundred 
jmunds  of  hi*  friend  Adiliaon,  probably 
without  much purposeof repayment  ;biit 
Addison,  who  seeinii  to  have  had  other 
notions  of  a  hundreit  pounds,  grew  iin. 
patient  of  iMay,  and  reclaimed  bia  loan 
ti7  BD  execution.  Steele  frit  with  ^rmt 
aen^bilily  the  obduracy  of  bis  creditor, 
bat  with  emotions  ol'  sorrow  nther 
th«o  of  anger,"  Dr.  Johnson,  it  will 
be  remembered,  wrote  this  in  1781- 

Mr,  MaciLulav,  reverting  to  this 
subject  in  his  iSinsy  on  the  Life  and 
Writing*  oT  Addison,  which  Grst  ap- 


limself:- 

"  Addison  regarded  Steels  witti  Vlndnrss, 
not  rnimlnijlKl  vritli  scom  ;  ttiad,  with  liula 
soeccH,  to  keep  hiro  out  of  scrspes,  Intro- 
duosd  faim  to  the  graat,  procured  a  good 
place  Tur  taiin,  coriKtnl  bia  tdu^-s,  and, 
tboagh  by  no  meaas  rich,  lent  Lim  largs 
sums  of  maney.  One  DTtlmelimssppesi^ 
from  ■  letter  dated  in  August,  1708,  tobaTS 
■mounted  to  *  ttiousani]  puutids.  Thesepe- 
cunlary  tranctctioDs  probably  l«I  to  frequent 
Ucherings.  It  is  uidthst,  gn  ono  onaalon, 
Steele's  negllgrnee,  or  dlsboncttv,  provoked 
Addison  tn  lepiy  Umrdf  bv  the  he1[iora 
bsilifr.  We  cannot  join  with  Uln  Aikln  lit 
njeciing  this  itorr.  JohnHoo  heard  it  front 
Savage,' wliohearilitrnxnSlKlB.  Few  prints 
Inniacliona,  wlilch  took  place  a  hnadred  and 
twenty  yean  ago,  are  proveil  by  simnger 
avtdenci:  tlim  this.  But  we  can  by  no  meaiia 


nored    to  li 


lignatior 


hardly,  and  lent  with  great  in- 
convenlmca  to  hirnselF,  for  the  purpose  of 
nlievlng  a  frlmd  in  dutren,  U  sriuandersd 
with  Inaane  profualoo.  — Ttia  real  history, 
we  have    litda  doubt,    was  somtthfaig  Ilka 

balp  in  pathetic  termii,  aud  proniiaiDi;  rtfor- 
mation  sod  speedy  repayment.  Poor  Diok 
dei:larei  that  he  hu  not  an  inch  of  candla,  or 
a  bushel  oF  coals,  or  credit  with  the  hutijiei 
Ibr  a  shouliler  of  mutton.  Addison  n  moved. 
He  delermlnia  to  deny  himself  *om8  medaU 
which  are  wanting  to  hia  eerie*  of  ths 
'  Twelve  C»«rs ;'  to  pot  off  lmyinj(  ths  new 
edition  of  '  Buyle's  IKclionary ;'  and  to  wear 
Ilia  old  sword  and  ttocklea  another  year.  In 
tbi*  way  h«  tnaaagu  to  send  a  hondnd 
pounds  to  his  friend.  Tlie  next  day  b«  calls 
on  Slerlii,  aud  tlnds  nouns  of  (^iilintan  and 
Isdiei  anaemlileJ.  IIib  Bddln  are  playiug  | 
tbe  table  Is  (jiosiiing  under  chaiupSKue,  Ijur- 
guuJy,  and  pyramiils  of  sueeluicau.  Is  It 
strange  that  a  man  whoso  kindnrss  ts  thus 
■buri«d  ahuiild  tend  a  sheriff's  officer  to  re- 
claim what  Is  dne  to  him  7" 

The  qnestion  is  here  put  stronglT', 
but  somewhat  hypothetically.  The 
case  may  be  fairly  interpreted,  bat 
seems,  nevertheless,  a  little  colomed 
on  the  one  side  for  eflect,  Victor'! 
account  of  the  matter  is  worth  atten- 
tion.    It  differs   materiallyt  from  the 


't  Uriijamin  Viulor  wai  orlf-inally  apirule-naier.  He  arrived  at  thedijfnity  of  adramalio 
writer,  under- mana),-er,  and  Irish  laureate.  When  be  wrule  bis  Srat  pUy,  lie  took  it  to  Rich, 
who  said,  laeonieally,  **  Tlila  wont  do."  "  Why  noi I"  ashed  tho  poet.  Indignantly.  "  Too 
nach  lurtt-kair  In  It,"  ivpUed  tha  maBSgw,  8se  Vlctor'a  woris,  pubUshsd  by  sobsoiptlon, 
UtMmyotamm.9n,tmVt<J». 
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otlien,  ind  places  Additoal  eondnct 
in  quite  unotber  liffbt.  AoeoidingM) 
bis  BtHlement,  Steele  built  sn  elegant 
mall  bouM  BdioiDing  to  the  tide  of 
the  Piilaoe  ftt  Hampton  Court.  He 
flirnUhed  it  completely,  and  lived 
there  for  a  fe»  yertrs,  with  the  utmost 
delight.  But  ai  he  was  a  stmnger  t4 
economyt  be  often  bvcanie  einbaraseed, 
and  at  faet  applied  to  Addison  to  lend 
bim  a  thousBuJ  pounds  on  a  morif  tigs 
of  the  house  and  furniturej  whiiih 
request  wui  complied  witb,  and  hit 
attorney  directed  to  draw  a  bond  aad 
judgment,  j)a)'abie  in  twelve  montbit 
at  the  eipiration  of  which,  Steele  not 
having  the  thoiimtid  pounds  ready  to 
repajr,  Addison's  altomoy  enteivd  up 
■n  execution.  1'he  house  and  furni- 
lure  were  sold,  and  the  surplus  aritlng 
to  Steele  was  sent  to  bin,  wiib  a  gen- 
teel letter  from  Addison,  to  assign  his 
irieodly  reason  fur  taking  so  extraor- 
dinary a  itep — viz.,  to  try  (.if  poasible) 
to  awake  him  l>otu  that  lethargy  wbiuk 
must  otherwiM  end  in  his  ini-ficalile 
ruin.  Steele  received  the  letter  with 
hb  amal  philoMpbiatL  composure,  and 
met  his  fhctid  with  the  same  gaiety  of 
temper  that  he  had  ainavs  done,  and 
which  continued  lo  subsist  during 
Addison's  life.  Victor  says  be  hud 
this  anecdote  from  Wilka,  and  lulds-.^ 
"IJuriDg  the  lut  year  which  Steele 


I   la  LandoD,   I  wldon 
B  him  in  some 


I  part  of  every  day; 
Jeligbtad  with  hli 


and  being  always 

old  lloriet,  I  ventured}  when  I  found 
bim  in  tlie  vein,  to  mention  the  above 
remarkable  anecdote.  He  told  me  it 
WHS  litemlly  true,  and  that  he  received 
it,  as  he  believed  it  was  meant  by  his 
fnend,  to  do  him  service." 

AddiwR  died  iu  I7I&,  and  Steele 
tbeuoeforih  was  left  to  write  alonei 
and  to  strugsle  unaided  with  the  diffi* 
CDltiea  of  bis  own  creation  i  but  still 
he  Ibnnd  lime  to  wield  bis  pan  against 
ths  nuMhiavoDa  South  Saa  NhemVi 
wUch  bad  nearly  rained  half  the  na^ 
tion.  AlthouKh  irretrievably  embar. 
nsaed  hirasellt  he  bed  no  deaire  to 
witness  a  national  bankniptcy. 

In  17SS,  being  reetored  to  his  office 
and  authority  as  chief  manager  of 
Dmry-Lansibeprodaoed  his  comedy  of 
The  ContdauM  tooeri,  which  bad  been 
written  several  years  before.  This  is 
tinqueitionsbly  the  best  ofhia  plays, 
•a  It  was  also  the  last.  It  ran  eigh- 
teeo  succeauve  nights,  and  waa  acted 
altOE^tber  iweDty-aeven  timea.    Ibe 


praAti  tnan  bave  been  Oonsiderable, 
Wtthoutmentioningflveb  nndtfld  pou  nds 
proseDled  Ui  the  author  by  KingQeotVA 
I.,  to  whom  it  was  dedicated.  Stcde 
bu  in  tbls  eomedy  very  happily  ai^pt- 
ed  the  outline*  of  the  AuAiaH  ofTe^ 
Tvnoe  to  modern  times  and  mannett. 
In  the  preface  he  s>yt  tbat  he  wrot« 
^s  ptay  for  the  pake  of  the  scene  itii 
die  Ibarib  aot,  wherein  yoang  Bevil 
evades  the  quancl  with  his  fHend 
Myrtlei  and  which  nta  forth  in  a 
strong  light  the  folly  of  duelling,  anA 
the  absurdity  of  what  it  ratoelv  culled 
amongst  genUemen,the;Mtnl  ofkokMf. 
This  principle  ha'<  since  been  moree1a~ 
borately  treated  by  Ricbattlson  (n  the 
aflkir  between  Sir  Cbarie*  GrandisoS 
and  Sir  Hargrave  Pollesftn.  Tet  to 
l^eele  ie  due  tbe  merit  of  b«n£  lb« 
first  to  writA  boldly  in  oppoMtiotl  lo  Ihat 
Dntenable  chimera  of  aociety,  which  is 
nowaliQost  entirely  exploded.  TheGiil. 
idoa*  LuttfM  was  produced  Ibr  the  last 
time  in  London,  at  Oovent  OaTdsD  'm 
IBIO.  The  moral  aentimenu  of  Betil 
eauite  reapect  I  the  sorrowB  of  Indiana 
may  still  draw  tears ;  bat  the  humonn 
of  Tom  and  the  vapid  foppery  of  Cim. 
berton  have  long  ceased  to  produce 
iiniie*.  The  MmtdU  larmopmit  ia 
little  suited  to  tbe  taite  of  an  Englisb 
audience.  The  critiolsLu  of  Parson 
Adami^  oa  tbe  Coltidtnu  Lovert,  h 
complimentaiy  to  tbe  aathor'i  higb 
tens*  of  propriety,  but  will  Scarcely  re- 
commend bii  play  fbr  revival.  Joseph 
Andrews,  il  will  be  rememberei],  had 
quoted  a  passage  of  poetry,  which  ha 
applied  to  bis  own  altuation.  Adama 
asked  him  "  what  stuff  that  waa  be 
was  repeating?"  To  whioh  Joseph 
answeiwl,  they  were  some  linea  be  bad 
gotten  by  Iieart  out  of  a  play.     "  Ay, 


s  nothing  bat  heathenism  to  be 

I  from  ptays,"   replied  Adam  I. 

"  I  never  heani  of  any  tbat  were  fit  for 


learned  from 


a  Cbrii^n  to  read  bnt  Oato  and  the 
Onutiomt  Latiert  1  and,  1mustsay,in 
the  latter  there  are  some  things  almoM 
solemn  enough  for  a  sermon." 

Steele,  under  the  presanre  of  debt) 
eold  his  share  in  Drury-tane  Theati* 
in  17S3,  and  in  a  year  after  commenced 
a  lawsuit  with  tne  purcbaeers,  which 
was  decided  against  him.  He  then  r^ 
tired  to  a  small  bousa  on  Haverstook- 
hill,  on  the  road  to  Hempstead.  A 
portion  of  this  building  converted  into 
a  oottage,  was  in  eawtenoa  not  long 
ago.  Hare  Pope  and  athei'  membera 
of  the  Kit<iM  CUb,  wUoh.  dutug 
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rammer  wu  held  at  the  Upper  Flasik 
on  £Uinpstead  Heath,  uted  to  call  on 
him,  ana  lake  hioi  ia  llieir  carnHaes  U> 
the  place  of  rendexvou^*  VVbile  re- 
niling  in  thin  locality  he  was  aeized  hy 
a  paraljlic  attack,  wbiuh  greatly  im- 
paired  his  mtcllectiiBl  powers,  and 
rendered  him  totally  incapable  of  any 
further  lil«raiy  eiertioD.  Undiir  these 
»>  and  with 
}  nothing,  he 
South  Walei, 
Septtiaiberj 


means  reduced  almoat  I 
retired  to  Langunnor,  ii 
and  died  there  or  "     " 


1729,  befaisr  then  about  fif^y-three  year* 
of  age.  or  three  children,  by  hii  te~ 
OHiJwife,  one  only  aurvived  him;  a 
danghter,  named  Elizabeth,  who  was 
mamed  yonng,  in  1731,  to  the  Ho- 
nonrd^  John  Trevor,  a  Welsh  judge, 
aderwardi  Baron  Trevor  of  Bromham. 
The  dramatic  works  of  Sir  Richird 
Steele  are  lix  in  number,  and  all  co- 
nx^iea -.—The  Funeral,  or  Oriffa-la. 
made ;  Tie  TtTider  Huibanit,  or  the 
AeeompUtked  Foolt;  TAe  Lying  Liner, 
or  the  LtuSe^  Friaid*hip :  The  Con- 
teiaut  Locerti  The  OentJevunii  and 
Tie  Sdkool  o/ActiiM.  The  two  laat 
were  left  unSnuhed  in  manuuriul, 
and  were  print«d  by  John  Nicholli, 
Esq.,  F.A.S.,  In  a  new  edition  of 
Steele'a  "  Epjstolatory  Correspon. 
dence,"  En  1809.  The  pUys  of  tliia 
wril«r  are  Tieoroos,  manly,  and  pure  ; 
utterly  free  from  ibe  charges  which 
Collier,  with  itroog  grounds  of  accusft- 
tion,  set  forward  aeainst  those  of  Dry. 
den,  Congreve,  Cibber,  and  Vanburgh. 
Bat  respectable  dullness  ia  more  fatal 
to  comedy  than  orerflowing  Impro- 
priety, Let  lu  compare  Farqubar  and 
Steele.  The  former  is  lively  and  )i. 
centiona  i  the  latter  moral  but  melan- 
choly, t  The  hamour  of  Parquhar 
flows  In  a  continual  stream  withnut 
eBbrt,  and  Is  exuberant  and  sponta- 
neODB ;  the  mirth  of  tite«:ls  is  sombre, 
sti«ined,  and  sparingly  distributed. 
Accordiog  to  the  standard  of  modern 
taste,  tbe  plays  of  Farqubar  are  re. 
Jeeted  because  they  are  sparhling  and 
ooano;  those  of  Steele  aa  being  heav}- 
and  refined.  Tbe  same  effect  bsa 
uuen  (torn  opposite  t»uses.     Steele  is 


Mfe.  in 

dmrnatically  dead;  tbera  eko  be  no 
question  on  that  point.  But  Farquhar 
u  perhaps  only  in  a  syncope,  a  trance, 
a  temporary  IcIhargT,  from  which  he 
mar  siart  up  ngtiiii  in  renovated  life, 
and  with  raodcmised  habiliments.  Tbe 
HecruUiag  Officer,  The  Iiuotutant,  and 
TAe  Beaux  Slralageni,  with  certain 
expurgations  and  amendments  on  tbe 
■core  of  manners  and  style,  mar  poisi- 
biy  be  acted  in  1 955 ;  but  Tie  Con. 
tcwuM  Lovert.  The  Futieral,  and  Tim 
Tender  JUueband  are  buried  deeper 
under  tbe  waters  of  oblivion  t^D 
Prospero  prapoifed  to  drown  his  magio 
book  I  and  no  hydraulic  pressure  that 
has  ever  yet  been  dreamed  of,  will  be 
found  sufficient  to  draw  them  up  again. 
Macnulay  has  summed  up  the  character 
of  Steelu,  perhaps  with  justioe,  but  cer. 
taiuly  with  severity.  Ha  says —  "  He 
mu  one  of  those  people  whom  It  is  im- 
possible either  to  hale  or  to  respect. 
His  temper  was  sweet,  his  afft;etioiiB 
warm,  his  spirits  lively,  his  pasuona 
Strong,  and  nis  principles  weak.  His 
life  was  spent  in  sinning  and  repenting, 
in  inculcating  what  was  right,  and 
doinff  what  was  wrong.  In  speoula- 
tionlie  was  a  man  of  piety  and  ho- 
nour (  in  practice  he  was  much  of  the 
rske,  and  a  little  of  the  swindler.  He 
was,  however,  so  good-naturvd  that  It 
was  not  easy  to  be  seriously  angry  with 
him,  and  tbnt  even  rigid  monJiiits  feel 
more  inclined  to  pitji  than  to  blame 
him,  when  he  dived  into  a  spunging- 
houae,  or  drank  himself  into  a  fever." 
Steele,  it  must  be  admitted,  did  not 
Illustrate  the  malini  that  example  was 
better  than  preeept,  and  often  failed 
to  practice  what  he  preached.  But 
be  never  attempted  to  defend  or  ezte- 
nuat«  bis  own  faults.  He  was  a 
stranger  to  the  moat  distant  appear- 
ance of  envy  or  malevolence.  He  had 
nothing  of  the  pTofenional  jealousy  of 
anihorship ;  he  detracted  from  no 
man's  graving  reputation  1  it  could 
never  he  said  of  him  that  he  was — 


So  far  Cnm  arrogating  to  himself  nntr 
praise  (him  his  conjunctioD  with  AddU 


*  A  socMj  whteli  cotulstsd  of  about  thirty  nablaiMD  and  isntlonsn  at  dbtl^nUai 
eUHti^  faudtntMl  la  ITOS,  for  the  pmpoM  orimraatii^  ttaa  Pncaslaat  tapMsdon  in  (In 
Hmss  bI  Hanover.  Tbs  ctab  look  Its  nams  frora  on*  ChriMorber  Kat,  a  pasiry-cook,  wbo 
li««d  Dsar  lb*  tavnn  wber*  thay  mas  In  wlntsr,  hi  Kii^-Kmt,  Wsstinlnsiar,  and  who  sup- 
plial  them  witb  pastry. 

t  SMska^aiaUa  ptAot  ta  tiie  Z^/img Leetr,  tbs  oslj  ona  «fUs  [lays  that  was  111- 
resiiTsd,  that  it  was  damned  bt  iu  pi^. 
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JF««t- 


Nn,  he  wii  tbe  fint  to  urge  tluit  ele-  reaide  abroiftd  for  tmntj  Teu«,^an^I 

gant  writer  to   afiix  a   distinguiatiing  bis  fiosnces  were  HqffitwntiyT^FniLKed 

niiirk   to   lii*    papers.      His    greiitest  to  Cnftt^Ie  fiim  to  Rfum  «i>^  titiWi 

error  wm  bii  ^■^^'■'*''C  igoonuice  of  Dnrinff  the  period  of  lb-exile,  be  wna 

econoiB}'.     Thu,    we    connot   O.K\J^  rfsitea  by  manyErtgfiih  fraTelldr*  t»f 


conditioti,  wh9  eitber  de^trM'tt 
or  form  nequsintitnee  with  InrB,  '  Dft 
his  rctarn,  he  obfatned  a  [rinco  in'  IM 
Cartotfi-hatise,  saA  became  also  kee^ 
of  the  King's  Mews.  •" 

Swiney  and  Cibbor,  in  tbrft-  old  a^ 
were  innglersalter  Peg  WolBngttrt,  whij 
langbeilat  the  two  elders,' but  contrived 


luntvd  to  wart  ofprindph, 
■rote  from  a  fuiltng  on  tbe  tide  of  ge- 
neroait}'  rather  than  avarice.  He  was 
a  rube  and  a  spcndthrilt,  and,  at  the 
■ame  lime,  one  of  the  most  agreeable 
end  hnrmless  of  the  class  that  ever 
tro<I  tbe  rounds  of  indulgence. 

Owen  Swimet.  or  MacSwirev,  was 
■n  Iridi  gentleman,  well  connected, 

and  moving  in  good  sotiiety.  He  mast      ^ ,  ...  — „ 

have  been  bom  considembly  beforo  left  her  his  beirpM,  beqaeathin^;  tu  bar 
tbe  cluK  of  tbe  seventeenth  centurr,  an  estate  in  Ireland,  producing^  £9W 
seeing  that  he  died  nn  aged  man,  m  per  annatn.  The  condition  annexed 
October,  I7M.  Gibber,  writing  of  was,  that  Bfie  AouM  ab^ore  the It«m^ 
bint  manj  jears  before  bis  death  (in  Catholic  faith,  and  become  aT^tek. 
his  "Apology")  sa^s: — '■  If  I  sbouM      tant     Victor  gfvet  tbe  firilMring  Vi. 


furChar  adu  that  thig  person  has  been 
well  kuowu  in  almost  every  mctmMlla 
ofEuri^i  that  few  privnte  men  Ba*« 
with  (o  little  repAHtch  run  tbrongb 
more  various  turns  of  fortune  j  that  oB 
the  wrong  side  of  three-score,  he  b^s 
'yet  the  open  npirit  of  a  hale  young 
fellow  of  five-anJ-twenty;  thatfthouB^ 
be  still  chooses  to  speak  what  he  thinks 
to  his  best  friends  vritb  an  undisguised 
freedom,  he  i>,  notwithstanding,  ac- 
ceptable to  many  persons  of  the  first 
rank  and  eonililioD  ;  any  one  of 
whom  (provided  he  likes  tliem)  may 
now  send  him  for  lervice  Id  Conetan- 
tinoplF,  at  half  a.  day's  warning  t  that 
time  has  not  yet  been  able  to  make  a 
visible  change  in  any  part  of  him  btit 
the  colour  of  his  hair,  from  a  fiirreo 
coal-bliick  to  tbnt  of  a  milder  milk- 
white;— when  I  have  taki>n  this  liberty 
with  him,  methinks  it  cannot  be  taking 
■  mutJi  greater,  if  I  ihoitid  at  onee 
tell  you  that  this  person  is  Mr.  Owen 
Swiiiey." 

On  the  union  of  the  two  companies. 
In  1708,  Swinev  became  director  of 
the  operas  at  tfie  Qiie«-n's  Theatre  in 
the  Uaymaiket.  This  position  be 
attftined  throuab  the  interest  of  Kr 
John  Vanbnrgh,  to  whom  for  several 
ytan  he  had  been  confidential  trea- 
surer and  adviser.  In  1710-11,  ha 
was  joined  to  the  principal  actors  in 
the  maniigenient  of  Drory-Lane,  (tnd 

'two  year*  later  wot  compelled  (o  re- 
sume the  helm  at  the  Opera-Honse.  in 
the  sinking  condition  in  which  ColRer 
had  left  it.  At  the  close  of  tbe  teason, 
be  tbund  tbe  receipts  so  far  short  of 

'tbe  espeDiea,  diat  H  was  compeRed  to 


Mrs.  Wellington  was  engBMd  At 
^Dblln  in  I752-SS.  When  Cbristfnris 
approuehed,  as  there  are  'no  peribit- 
maneea  in  that  week,  tbe  niaaager  aHfl 
lln.  WofSngton  took  a  pablio  joomey 
together,  to  his  seat  at  Qiitlca,  in  1^ 
county  of  Cavaa,  about  fifty  milflB 
A<om  Dublin.  This  IHe-i-liia  pwtf 
(as  Sheridan  left  bis  wift  beliind)  oMtd 
not  fail  to  ereata  nierritnent,  in  a  photo 
whwe  tbe  actions  of  remarkalila  pw. 
sons,  and  especially  of  player*,  a»s 
presently  known.  New  storiea  wetia 
propagated  every  momin|;  about  tUa 
myHteriouB  coutile,  and  whimsical  I*. 
porta  of  Mrs.  Sberidiin's  raging  fa  of 
jeaknisy ;  but  Mrs.  Sheridan  was  Mt 
onlj^  in  tbe  secret,  but,  being  a  kdy  ef 
distinguished  ^id  sense,  wm  at  dl 
times  fully  snliiSed  irith  ibe  conduct 
of  ber  husband.  And  now  for  liia 
secret,  which  was  very  joon  (as  Sontb 
8a}s)  no  Mcrct  at  all.  The  maaitBer, 
to  show  his  politenesa  to  Mrs.  Woffinr* 
ton,  carried  ber  down  to  Qutlca,  lo 
meet  a  clergyman,  who  was  to  receive 
her  recantaiion  from  the  Bomiah  re. 
ligion  to  the  Protestant — 1  say  te 
racRDtf  it,  and  to  perform  tbe  oaek- 
mnnv  \  because  a  laotive  more  posw- 
ful  than  any  iirganMnts  that  couM'  Be 
used  by  the  whole  bod?  of  tbe  eUrA, 
had  already  penoaded  her  te  tmta 
that  wilatary  change — en' Wtttlb'af 
£200  a-y«n  ia  Irekiid  had:  bacii  Wt 
her  by  ber  oU  friend  'Mai.  adnnrat-, 
Owen  Ma«8whwy,  wblckahe  w«a^t 
[n  posteMioa  of.by  tirtM-of  thalte. 
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an  ailract  uoa  a  wUar.  which  be  tayi 
in  joke  be  bad  roceived  firom  Duhlini 
IttBiMlhua— "Variotuare  the  coiu 
la  conioaraing  (he  m^tivea  which 
oAmoaA  Un.  Woffington  to  la. 
1  (be  CRvn  of  iba  Church  of 
&o«e ;  but  Um  mott  probable  (^inioa 
B  eminent  lawyer  aaTieMl 

Hanj 
Vildair  aoil  Loibario,  which  >he  could 
not  aafiilj  atten^tt  aa  a  papjs^  it  being 
huUy  penal  in  tbis  kingdom  for  aqy 
oT  tha  Itoniiih  cDnm  union  to  bear 
anof."  Jdorphy'*  papa'  is  obvioutljr 
iatawled  aa  a  satire  on  the  euitiog 
MapBtmeiitf  but  the  data  aorroborattf 
the  bft,  that  Victor  baa  not  niitakev 
Ibe  tiiDo  at  whiob  Mrs.  Woffia^lop 
nada  ber  (ecaBtatioD.  Bot  Swiney 
did  not  die  uaiil  Odobec  2,  J754. 
It  teem*,  tberafore,  that  iba  fiur  Fqer 
aiHt  have  obanged  her  creed  on  Cm 
pomiaa  of  baring  iho  ealate  at  Swinej.'id 
oaad^  or  Swinev  nuat  bare  gWen  it 
to  her  in  hw  lireUma.  The  lattec  aup- 
(MtioD  ia  acarceljr  probabla,  unce  be 
ntumed  to  Enslantl  in  auoh  igreuia- 
ttancei  aa  to  make  it  deairuble  for  bim 
to  baTe  a  benalit  at  Drurr-Iaiie,  on 
tbe  26tb  of  Feb.,  1735.  Oa  that  oo- 
tatioatbe  booae  produced  an  overilow. 
Ibe  pit  And  boxes  were  hud  together. 


a  before,  Teturned  for 
thii  nig^t  and  acted  yoodlewife  in  tbe 
OUB»cUor,  for  bis  old  friend  and 


Swmejr  ii  the  author  of  three  dra- 
natic  pieeat  —  Tht  (jueckt,  or  Lovt't 
ti»  Pifitkiaih  a  cootedj',  afterwards 
cnttailed  into  a  farce;  and  Camiia, 
and  Pyrrhu  a»d  Demetrvu,  operas. 
71«  f^wekt  was  first  acted  at  Uruiy* 
lane,  in  ITO^.  It  was  produced  after 
being  twice  forbidden.  Swinejr  says 
b  the  prebe^  "  This  piece  wbi  to  have 
leai  atifled,  because  the  other  bouse 
*<re  to  act  one  on  tbe  same  subject." 
The  pl^  19  taken  from  Moliere's 
L'Amaar  MaUeiit,  which  came  out  in 
Paris  in  1665,  but  Swiney's  alterations 
and  additioos  bare  not  improved  what 
bt  baa  boiTowed.  His  qnaoks  have 
lost  tbe  pointed  sarcasm  of  the  original. 
Ucliera  hated  and  ridicnled  all  pracli- 
tioHH  of  tha  Hcdioal  acienoa,  founded 
on  an  affront  he  hail  once  received 
&Ha  AeaiteieioiarwUeof  an  .£seula- 
IHua  with  whom  he  lodged,  and  who 


gave  him  notice  to  quit,  beeaUFe  anl 
other  offered  a  higher  rent  fur  bis  apart^ 

In  tbe  Festw  de  Fierr;  Moliere  del 
fines  a  physician  OS  "  [7n  Aomntf  oue  Tdn 
paif«  pour  conter  tU*  Jiribolet  aani  la 
eMtaran  (fan  malade  jutga'  a  ce  que  la 
nature  I'ail  gueri,  on  que  Un  remedel 
Vtaeal  tui"  —  a  man  wbo  is  paid  to 
talk  nonsense  in  a  sick  chamber  until 
tbe  patient  is  cured  by  nature  or  Villed 
hv  remedies.  In  L'Ainour  Metleciu, 
whicb  was  first  acted  in  preeenoe  of 
the  king,  he  had  introduced  the  four 
leading  court  doctors,  and  provided 
the  actors  with  masques  so  exactly  re- 
sembling the  llviog  men  that  no  one 
could  doubt  Lis  intention.  Tha  pbF> 
aicians  were  Messrs.  de  Fougerais,  Ei- 
}jnt,  Gaenaat,  and  d'Aquin.  Moliere 
xeqaested  his  friend  Boileau  to  supply 
bun  with  suitable  appellations  for 
each,  according  to  bi*  |wvfessional  ».%. 
tributes.  Boileau  went  to  his  Lexicon, 
and  compounded  some  from  Uie  Greek, 
which  &Cted  ihem  to  a  hair.  ToM.Ce 
TouKCrais  he  gave  tbe  name  of  DttfB- 
aonaris,  whii£  signifies  iilUr  ofmeaj 
to  M,  Esprit,  who  stuttered,  that  of 
Sahii,  which  means  barlditg  or  chat- 
tering. By  Macraton  he  designated 
M.  Guenaut,  who  spoke  with  pedanUe 
alownesa ;  and  TotKit,  which  means  a 
bUtdtr,  he  ap^ed  to  M.  Aquin,  who 
was  the  nu>st  inveterate  Sangrado  of 
his  day.  Swiney's  consultation  of  phy- 
sicians has  lost  all  ibe  personality  of 
Moliere's,  which  added  much  to  the 
humour  and  raciness  of  the  scene,  but 
would  not  have  been  understood  in 
England,  unless  the  same  idea  had 
been  adopted  and  applied  to  living  ec- 
centricities. Tht  QuacJb  vras  revived 
with  curtailments  for  Mrs,  Woffing- 
ton's  benclit,  on  tbe  30th  Marcb, 
1745.  CamiUa  was  acted  at  Drunr- 
lane.  in  1706,  and  afterwards  at  the 
IlaymarkeL  Pyrrhut  and  Demetratt 
is  a  translation  from  the  Italian  of 
Scarlatti,  and  was  perforroed  at  the 
Queen's  Theatre  in  the  Haymarket,  in 
1709. 

CarraiM  Wiluim  Pbilups,  who 
died  in  1734,  and  was  bom  in  Dublin, 
bas  been  named  na  the  author  of  a  tia- 
gedv  called  The  Revengefat  Queen, 
ected  at  Brury-lane,  in  1098;  of  an- 
other entitled  HQteraia  Freed,  which 
waa  performed  lor  three  nigbta  at  Lia< 
ciJn's  Inn  Fields,  in  1732  )  and  ofa 
ibird,  named  Beliiariut,  produced  at 
the  tame  theatre  in  1724,  and  which  ran 
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aix  nigliti.  Thevwaroallpintediand 
eaiindt  be  mucti  commenSed,  either 
On  tbe  Kore  of  litersty  or  dramntie 
pretenaiona.  To  [lieM  mny  be  ndUui), 
a  cotnedr  called  St.  Stephen' t-Grren, 

?'  inted  in  Qiibliti,  but  never  acted. 
here  was  anotber  William  Phillips, 
Dot  an  Iriabmati,  sometimes  confound, 
ed  with  the  bororenamed,  and  neither 
the  identity  of  the  indiTidnals  hor  their 
productions  arc  clearlj  aacertnined. 

Jamei  Darct,  a  native  of  the  coun- 
ty of  Gartra)',  as  hia  name  impliei, 
pt-oduced'two  trsgedlea  in  Dublin  — 
Xaoe  and  Ambition,  in  1731 ;  and  Tk« 
Orphan  of  Vaact,  in  1749.  Wc  have 
never  met  nith  the  second,  which  pro- 
bably bad  little  luccess,  and  does  not 
mppfuir  to  have  been  printed.  The 
fonper  is  taken  from  an  Arabian  le- 
gend. The  auttior  snys  in  his  prefnce, 
(<  I  fbund  Ihii  storf  on  th6  spot  irhere 
It  happened,  ahd  irbere  I  place  tha 
■cene.  ffiddy-Conn,  whom  I  call  Coa- 
■aez,  waa  the  reigning  king  vhen  I 
Wafl  in  Arabia,  and  for  anything  I 
knoiT,  is  so  still.  Taa  underplot  <^ 
Odamar  and  Leiia  il  invcTition,  as  are 
Kveral  things  in  the  main  one.  I  can 
kdd  nothing  to  the  reputation  of  El- 
rtngtoo  ;  but  of  his  brother  Francis,  I 
must  w,j,  I  nould  prefer  hini  id  tbA 

(resent  paH,  as  in  inany  others  ibat 
t  plarsi  to  anjr  one  even  in  England- 
Mrs.  Stirling,  m  every  one's  opinion, 
U  well  as  in  mine,  deserves  all  the  en- 
Goniiums  wo  can  bestow  upon  her. 
MiM  Nancy  Elrington  played  Alxeyda, 
the  third  or  fourth  time  of  her  appenr- 
Ing  oil  the  stage,  and  I  append  to  nil 
than  Uiat  saw  her  it'  she  does  not  pro- 
mise to  make  the  greatest  actress  that 
we  ever  bad  iA  Ireliind."  The  elder 
Elrington  here  named  was  undoubtedly 
A  groat  actor.  He  died  in  July,  1732, 
aged  44.  His  fiirnre  was  t4dl  and  well- 
proportioned,  his  voice  strong,  manly, 
and  pleasing.  He  was  the  first  person 
that  performed  Zangn  in  Dublin,  and 
received  the  thariks  of  Dr.  Young  per. 
tonally,  who  held  him  by  the  hand  a 
tonsiderabte  time,  and  declared  he  had 
never  seen  the  part  donu  snch  justice 
to  as  by  him,  acknowledging,  with 
■Dmo  regret,  that  Mills,  thu  original 
representative,  did  but  mouth  and 
growl  the  character.  Booth  once  de- 
clared with  anthnsium  that  Elrington 


would  maka  a  (loxea  mob  actwa  ai 
Mills.' 

Hitchcock  states  in  bts  Grtt  volnmai 
that  on  the  14th  ofDecember,  17Sft; 
two  new  pieces  were  produced  at  the 
Smock-alley  Theatre,  in  Dublin — a 
tragedy  entitled  Tha  TVsacWow  TIw- 
hand,  and  an  opera  called  (Viiffu^ttra 
and  hU  Cat.  "  These,"  bo  saja, 
"were  for  the  benefit  of  the  author^ 
who  Inckily  is  not  reconled,  nor  cail 
I  find  that  the  pieces  were  ever  re- 

Ct«d."  The  author  appears  to  havs 
n  Samdel  Davb«,  an  Irish  actor 
of  the  company,  of  no  particular  note 
either  for  bis  histrionic  or  iiteraij  pre- 
tensions. There  is  a  Janbk  Atbis, 
mentioned  in  the  "British  Theatre" 
as  a  native  of  Ireland,  and  tfae  autiioT 
of  two  dramatic  pieces  —  SaTteho  of 
Court,  and  Tht  Kiu  Accepted  and 
Betamed,  The  Utter  was  acted  at 
the  Haymorket  in  1744,  and  the  for. 
merwas  printed  in  1742,  with  a  pra- 
fkce,  complaining  of  the  deficient  iudg- 
ment  of  the  manager  of  Dmry.Lan4, 
who  refused  to  accent  it. 

Of  Da.  StHoai.  MiDDiir  (an  Iridi 
clergyman)  len  u  Kenerally  kno#n 
than  ho  dMerves.  He  was  bom  ia 
Ireland  in  1686  or  1667,  and  received 
bis  education  at  Trinity  College,  Dub- 
lin, where  he  introduced  the  schenM 
for  promoting  learning  by  premiums 
at  the  quarterly  examination.  He  re- 
sided in  thelnsh  metropolis  dntingtiw 
greater  part  of  his  life,  but  occasioQ. 
ally  visited  Ixmdon.  In  I7'29,  be  prtk, 
duceil  a  tragedy  called  Themiitocle$, 
the  Lover  of  hii  Gmntry,  which  waa 
acted  at  Lincoln's-Inn  Fluids,  and  had 
a  run  of  nine  nights.  The  principal 
character*  were  nipresented  by  Qoiti. 
Kyan,  and  Walker.  The  language  of 
this  play  is  better  than  the  plot,  wbioh 
some    gratuitous    violaiiont 


stocles,  while  in  banishment  at  ih« 
Court  of  Xerxes,  is  represented  H 
conquering  Bgj'pt,  and  taking  Aril- 
tides  priaonor.  The  author  saya  hv 
was  tempted  to  bring  out  fail  play  b^ 
the  offer  of  a  noble  study  of  booki 
arising  ftom  the  anticipated  proBta. 
In  1792,  be  published  the  first  voliinio 
of  a  work  intended  to  extend  to  sis, 
under  the  sugular  title  of  "  M«uoin 
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at  dte  TweatiBth  CenMrr;  or,  Ori- 
nnsl  Letters  of  8tat«  utider  Qedrg^ 
the  Sixth."  Ibis  book  bad  excited 
contiderable  notice,  but  from  soniO 
reason,  whfch  has  liever  been  mada 
kn6wn,  was  bought  up  and  sappresaed 
with  extraordinarj  i^ptdity,  irithin  h 
vnd  of  its  appeartmec  \  nine  bundrot] 
oat  of  Lhe  tbouwnd  Conieaprintcd  were 
reemUed  and  doatroyed.  In  1740,  Dr. 
HuMen  hatinr  retatned  lo  bis  native 
eonntry,  founded  a  society  for  the  en- 
CBaTagement  of  atta,  iDanuradtures, 
Bad  icience,  if  bicfa  gave  rise  to  a  simi' 
hr  one  afterward*  ^tablEsfaed  in  Lon. 
don.  To  advance  this  object  be  an- 
bitalljr  Mt  aside  the  sum  ot  one  hua* 
drvd  ponnds,  irttich  he  continued  to 
bntow  as  long  as  be  lived.  Thg 
■dteme  aod  tbeprojector  were  alluded 
to  and  warmly  enlogised  in  a  pubKo 
Aration  delivered  by  Mr.  Slieridan  ill 
Dablm,  on  the  6th  of  December,  I7&7. 
Dr.  lladden  wrote  -a  poem  called 
•*  Boulter's  Monanient,"  published  iri 
1744,  in  honour  of  the  betieTolent  and 
patriotic  primate,  Hugh  Boulter,  Arch' 
Hstiopof  Aniuigh.  who  died  in  1743. 
He  also  composed  a  second  tra^dy, 
whidi  he  teA  as  a  legacy  to  Sheridan, 
hat  it  has  never  appeared  before  thd 
public  in  any  shape.  He  died  on  the 
aoth  of  Deccmbei-,  1765,  aged  about 
Hrent7.«ight. 

Dr.  &I1CKAKL  Clxkct,  a  pfajsician, 
nd  native  of  Ireland,  was  the  son  of  a 
aalitary  officer,  and  descended  lioeally 
from  an  ancient  and  once  verv  infiuen- 
tial  fHtnily  iu  the  county  of  Clare.  He 
was  born  at  the  latter  end  of  the  se. 
venteenth,  or  beginning  of  the  eigh- 
tewith  eantory ;  but  we  have  not  been 
able  to  trace  the  exact  year  of  bis 
birth.  Menioifs  of  his  lile  were  pub. 
Itafaed  in  Dublin,  in  1750,  from  which 
m  gather  the  following  piirticulars. 
In  the  eighth  year  of  his  a;^  he  was 
sent  by  hw  friends  to  one  of  the  leading 
<oU^^  in  Paris,  where  he  happened 
M  be  when  the  Duke  of  Ormond  fled 
fttnn'  Sngland,  auJ  went  to  St.  Ger- 
Maiiw.  Anxions  to  see  a  person  who 
bid  rendered  himself  so  c^ebrated  in 
Btnvpe,  young  Claoey  stole  out  of  the 
•ollege  ;  and  having  accomplished  his 
pBranw,  either  fear  or  shame  prevent- 
•d  him  from  returning,  and  be  resolved 
to  make  his  way  to  his  native  country. 
To  accomplish  this,  he  took  a  plieo  in 
the  boat  for  Harfleor ;  and  on  arriving 
■lBkmdaGraoeiooiia(ter,  obtaiaea 
ft  pWH^  to  DobHn.    Knowing  no- 


thing of  his  relations  or  their  residence^ 
but  remembering  to  have  beiird  that 
tbey  lived  somewhere  on  the  bordert 
of  Clare,  he  determined  to  seek  theni 
in  that  part  of  the  kingdom. 

Aecordinsly,  he  set  oot,  and  made 
bis  way  to  Kilkenny,  where  he  fell  ifl 
accidentally  with  a  gentleman  wli6  tao]( 
pity  on  bis  forlorn  eondition,  and,  ill 
gratitude  fhr  some  remembered  service^ 
formerly  done  by  his  father,  gnva  him 
the  means  of  pnoent  subsistence,  and 
placed  bim  in  a  free-school  belonging  tb 
that  town.  Here  he  continued  for  threa 
years,  when  the  misfortunes  of  his  bene.) 
factor  once  more  threw  him  dn  thA 
world,  in  utter  dependance  on  his  ewB 
exertions.  Accident  again  stepped  ill 
to  his  succour,  and  brought  him  to  tiM 
knowledge  of  his  relations,  by  whotd 
he  was  recognised,  sent  to  TriniP^ 
College,  DubRn,  and  became  a  paj^ 
of  Dr.  James  Kin^.  He  remained  at 
the  University  nearly  four  yeaifs,  attba 
end  of  which  time,  being  young  and 
sanguine,  he  determined  onoe  more  to 
seek  his  fortune  in  France.  The  ship 
in  which  be  sailed,  bound  for  Bo^ 
chclle,  was  driven  fWim  her  course  b;^ 
a  violent  tempest,  anil  stranded  on  tli4 
eoMt  of  Spain,  not  far  from  the  sinn 
celebrated  fortress  of  St,  Sebastian,  itt 
Biscay.  From  this  place  he  obtained 
a  passage  to  Bocheile,  and  from  thenea 
pi^)ceeded  to  Bordeaux,  wbera  be  be^ 
gan  to  study  physic.  Some  time  after, 
wards  be  obtained  the  deicree  of  Doctor 
in  Medicine  at  Bheims.  The  exact  dat4 
of  his  return  to  Ireland  is  unknown  J 
but  be  lived  many  years  in  Diiblin, 
and  obtained  reasonable  practice  sad 
reputation.  In  1737  he  entirely  lost 
his  ainht  through  a  neglected  cold. 

Being  thus  rendered  incapable  of  fol. 
lowing  nia  proftssion,  he  endeavoured 
to  amuse  himself,  and  perhaps  thoughl 
to  add  to  a  narrow  income,  by  writing 
for  the  stage.  In  1739,  he  produced  It 
tragedy  at  the  Smock-alley  Theatre, 
in  DubUn,  entitled,  Tamar,  t^iaeg  of 
Nabia ;  bnt,  according  to  Hitchcock, 
the  success  of  this  play  was  very  li. 
mited,  yet  fully  equal  to  its  merits.. 
We  liave  no  opportunity  of  judging 
fbr  ourselves,  at  it  was  nerer  printed. 
This  may  be  considered,  in  those  d^s, 
a  tolerable  evidence  of  failure.  His 
second  attempt.  The  Sharper*,  a  c(>> 
medy,  appears  to  have  been  more  for- 
tunate, and  obtained  for  him  the  notice 
of  Dean  Swift.  The  plot  of  this  piece 
is  foimded  on  sotne  of  the  wphut* 
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of  ibe  notoriously 'infamous  Colonel 
Chartrei.  Snift,  in  ■  letter  to  tha 
author,  M}'B  of  his  comedy  before  it 
«M  acted : — "  I  read  it  carefully  with 
much  plessure,  on  account  both  of  tha 
ohancten  and  the  monL  I  have  oo 
interest  with  the  Deople  of  the  play. 
booBC,  else  I  ihoula  gladly  recommend 
it  to  them."  The  patient  searcben  of 
booh-stalb  may  stumble  on  a  copy  of 
this  plar,  which  is  appended  to  the 
life  of  toe  author  we  have  mentioned 
above.  Another  tragedy,  by  Dr. 
Clancy,  called  Hermon,  PrwKeofCko~ 
rtea,  or  Tht  Sxtranagimt  Zealot,  was 
printed  in  Dublin,  in  1746.  We  can- 
not find  any  notice  of  thlg  production  in 
Hitchcock,  Chetwood,  or  Viclorj  yet 
theZon^n  General  AdverlUeroi  April 
Uth,  1746,  has  the  following  announce- 
ment :  —  "  The  new  tragedy,  called, 
Zfennon,  Primx  of  Choraa,  or  The  Ex- 
trmvgant  Zealot,  which  was  greatly 
applauded  in  Ireland,  will  be  repub. 
lisoed  here  to-morrow." 

After  the  heavy  calami»  of  losing 
lus  ught.  Dr.  Clancy  suffered  much 
from  straitened  circnmstances,  and  the 
necessity  of  giving  np  all  medical 
practice.  He,  however,  hod  interest 
enouj^  to  obtain  from  Kin^  Geari;o 
H.  a  pension  of  forty  pounds  a-year 
during  his  life ;  and  in  1746,  procured 
%  sum  of  money  by  performing  the 
part  of  TiranaM,  the  bhnd  prophet,  in 
Drjden  and  Nat.  Iico'a  tragedy  of 
(Ediput,  for  bis  own  benefit,  at 
Dniry-liine.  On  this  occasion  the  an. 
nouncement  ran  thus :— "  Dr.  Cituicy 
bt'ing  deprived  of  the  advantages  of 
ibilowine  his  profession,  and  as  the 
writing  he  has  produced  for  the  stage 
could  not  be  brought  on  this  seaioo, 
the  master  of  the  playhouse  has  been 
lo  kind  as  to  favour  him  with  a  benefit 
night.  It  is  therefore  hoped,  that  as 
this  win  be  the  first  instance  of  any 
person  labouring  under  so  heavy  a 
deprivation  pertbrming  on  the  stage* 
the  nogtUg,  as  well  as  the  vttAappouu 
of  his  case,  will  engage  the  favour  and 
protection  of  a  BntUh  audience." 

Dr.  Clancy  subsequently  obtained 
A  situalioa  in  the  grammar-achool  at 
Kilkenny.  Besides  the  three  plays  we 
have  enumerated,  ha  is  the  author  of 
a  Latin  pooni  calleil,  "Templum  Ven». 
fit,  stCB  Amarum  Ahaptodia."  The 
exaet  period  of  bis  death  is  uncertain, 
but  it  seems  to  have  occurred  before 
1760. 

Dr.  Taoiua  6a»tDAi',  the  grand. 


ITirougfc 
d  of  Swift. 
turns,  and 


father  of  Bicbard  Biinsley  Sheridaa 
(of  whom  more  in  the  proper  place), 
is  entitled  to  a  niche  in  this  catslogm^ 
as  havins  been  the  first  Ivnglish  trans, 
latorofthe  "Philoctetes"  ofSojAodes, 
which  appeared  in  1725.  He  wasbom 
in  1664,  and  died  in  1738.  Iliro 
life  be  was  the  intimate  friend  ol 
who  did  him  many  t 
some  bail  ones.  Sbieb,  in  <•  Cibber'a 
Lives  of  the  Poets  " — a  very  snspiciona 
authority  —  says,  that  the  condition  of 
his  parents,  in  the  county  of  Cavan, 
was  BO  circumscribed  that  they  wera 
unable  to  give  their  son  the  advanta^^a 
ofa  liberal  education  ;  but  he,  having 
given  early  indications  of  ^nius,  at- 
tracted [he  notice  of  a  friend  to  bia 
family,  who  sent  him  to  the  Coll^^a  of 
Dublin,  and  contributed  towards  faia 


set  up  a  school  in  Dublin,  which  long 
maintained  a  high  degree  of  reputation* 
as  well  for  the  attention  bestowed  oq 
the  morals  of  the  scholars,  as  for  their 
proficiency  in  literature.  So  great  wai 
the  estimation  in  which  this  seminarr 
was  held,  that  it  produced,  for  several 
jears,  a  net  prolit  of  one  thoQsand 
pounds.  Dr.  Sheridan's  intimacj'  witb 
Swift  procured  for  him  a  living  id  the 
south  of  Ireland,  north  about  £\SQ 
per  annum,  which  he  went  forthwith 
to  lake  possession  of,  and,  by  an  act  of 
very  ill-tiined  and  misplaced  inadvor- 
tance,  if  not  b^  premeditated  intend 
deitroyed  all  his  future  prospects  of 
risinz  in  the  Church.  Uappeoing  to 
be  officiating  at  Cork,  on  Uie  1st  of 
August,  theanni  versory  of  Ki  ng  GeoTgO 
the  First's  birth-day,  he  preached  a 
germon  on  the  text,  "  Sufficient  for 
the  day  is  the  evil  thereof.*'  As  soon 
as  this  became  known  at  head-quartera, 
be  was  struck  out  of  the  list  of  chap. 
king  to  the  Lord  Lieutenant,  and  for- 
bid<1eQ  the  cnstle.  The  living  in  fba 
south,  Dr.  Sheridan  afterwards  ex- 
changed for  that  of  Dunboyne,  whicl^ 
owing  to  bad  management,  yielded 
only  ;E80  per  annum.  He  gave  it  up 
for  the  free-school  of  Cavan,  where  he 
might  have  lived  well  in  a  very  cheap 
country  on  the  salary  and  his  scholars; 
but  he  disliked  the  place  and  people. 
sold  the  school  for  £400,  spent  the 
money,  fell  into  disease,  and  died. 
Lord  Corke  has  given  the  following 
character  of  him  i  —  "  Dr.  Sheridan 
was  a  schoolmaster,  and,  in  many  in- 
stances, periectly  well  adapted  (or  Aai 
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ititiao.  He  wM  dtep\j  Terwd  in  tbe 
Greek  and  Roman  languages,  and  in 
fbeir  oottOBii  and  luitiquilics.  He  hnd 
fliat  fclod  of  good-nature  which  ab- 
•etiee  of  mind,  indolence  of  body,  and 
canlescness  of  fortune  produce ;  and 
although  not  OTer  strict  in  his  own  COQ- 
dnct,  yvt  he  took  care  of  the  morality  of 
kis  eAolmrt,  whom  he  sent  to  the  TJni- 
TGTBitj  remiwkabl/  well  founded  in  all 
kinda  of  cUasial  leflrnina,  and  not  ill 
inrtracted  in  tbe  social  Jutiea  of  life. 
Hewaa  doTcnly.indigent,  and  cheerful. 
He  knew  books  much  better  than  men, 
and  he  knew  the  value  of  monej  least 
of  all.  In  this  Rituation,  and  with  this 
duposltion,  Swifk  faiteneil  upon  him  aa 
iqioa  B  prer,  with  which  he  intended 
to  Tee^ls  bimaelf  wbenever  hie  appetita 
^nU  prompt  him."  His  lonlship 
(hen  mcntiona  the  event  of  the  unluckr 
Knnon,  and  adds; — "This  Ill-starred, 
good-natured,  improvident  man  re- 
tomed  ta  Dublin,  unhinged  from  all 
bvuoT  Kt  conrt,  and  even  banished 
from  tbe  castle.  But  ilill  he  remained 
■  punBt«r,  a  quibbler,  a  fiddler,  and  a 
Wit.  Not  a  day  passed  without  a 
rebns,  an  anagram,  or  a  madrlgaL  His 
pen  and  his  fiddlestick  were  in  con. 
tutnal  motion,  and  yet  to  little  or  no 
purpose."  If  we  may  judge  by  the 
disappointed  strains  in  which  he  sums 
up,  m  humorous  doggrel,  his  awn 
poetical    character,     mntato     nomhu, 


to  the  tragedy  we  have  named  above, 
traoalated  "Feniui,"  and  wrote  inno- 
merable  small  poems  on  incidental  oc- 
ennencea  of  the  day. 

CHAauu  M^CKUM  is  generally  sup- 
pDied  to  have  been  bom  in  tbe  same 
year  in  which  the  battle  of  the  Boyna 
Wat  fought — •namely,  on  the  Ist  of 
May,  1690.  He  died  on  the  lltb  of 
July^  1797i  and  ifthe  dates  be  correct, 
most  have  reached  the  'Nestorian  age 
Of  107.  He  attempted  to  set  ShyloSc 
for  bia  own  beneGt,  on  the  7ih  of  May, 
17S9,  but  broke  down  from  utter  fai- 
lure of  memorr.  It  must  ba^'e  been 
truly  wonderful,  and  not  less  painful, 
toseea  patriarch  of  ninety  attempting 
to  tread  the  boards,  and  a^uioe  a  cha^ 
rocter  in  which  he  had  established  his 
professional  reputation  nearly  half  a 
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Centarr  before.  The  true  familyname 
of  MB[;klin  was  MncLau^lin,  but  he 
thought  the  abbreviation  wunded 
more  euphoniously  in  English  ears, 
and  adopted  it  from  tbe  time  of  his 
coming  on  the  stage  to  the  period  of 
his  death.  He  was  bom  in  the  county 
ofWestmeath,  and  came  to  England 
as  early  as  1708.  His  memoirs  have 
been  repeatedly  written;  byEirkman, 
Cooke,  Holcrott,  and  Gait,*  so  that 
every  trnnaaction  and  incident  of  hia 
long  life  aro   familiar  to   the  reading 

Eublic.  Like  otber  men  who  have 
een  much  written  about,  he  has  been 
misrepresented  by  undue  praise  and 
unjust  detraction ;  but  both  as  ati  actor 
and  author,  his  pretensions,  atlhough 
not  absolutely  ol  the  first  class,  were 
conaiderahly  above  mediocrity.  Shy  lock 
WHS  his  great  feat  on  the  stage ;  but  in 
the  higher  walks  of  tragedy,  such  a* 
Kichnrd  and  Macbeth,  his  attempta 
can  scarcely  be  considered  as  riamg 
beyond  the  reveries  of  approaching 
dotage.  Much  of  his  existence  waa 
occupied  in  quarrels ;  his  temper  wa* 
irascible,  violent,  splenetic,  and  morose^ 
and  he  once  hod  toe  misfortune,  in  a 
fit  of  passion,  to  kill  a  brother  per. 
former  by  poking  his  eye  out  with  a 
stick.  For  thislie  was  tried  and  ac 
quitted  in  due  course,  as  no  malictprt^ 
pente  appeared  in  the  course  of  evi- 
dence. The  quarrel  which  ended  in  a 
death,  originated  about  a  wig. 

Alacklin  hated  Gorrick  with  mortal 
antipathy,  and  never  ceased  to  abuse 
him,  either  in  conversation  or  with  bia 
pen, whenever  an  opportunity  occurred. 
According  lobim,  Uarrick  was  a  sheer 
impostor,  utterly  destitute  of  mental  or 
physical  recommendations  for  the  ex- 
alted position  he  had  reached  by  good 
fortune  and  trickeir  alone.  Kirkinan 
and  Cooke  write  of  Macklin  with  the 
partial  hiss  of  intimate  acquaintances. 
Holcrot>,  in  the  strain  ofa  man  who 
felt  that  he  hnd  been  ill-treated,  and 
remembered  without  forgiving,  but 
thinks  he  is  doing  justice.  "Mucklin'a 
body,"  he  says,  '■  like  his  mind,  waa 
cast  in  a  mould  aa  rough  as  it  was 
durable.  His  aspect  and  address  con. 
founded  his  inferiors,  and  the  delieht 
which  he  took  in  making  others  tear 
and  nduiirc  him  f;ave  him  an  aversion 
for  the  society  of  those  whose  knowledge 
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ex<^eeded  hU  otrn  ;  nor  wfia  be  ever 
beard  to  alloir  superiority  in  any  man. 
Be  liad  no  respect  for  tbe  modeatf  of 
ypulh  or  nex,  but  would  say  the  most 
discouraging  as  nell  as  tbo  groaaeat 
things,  and  felt  pleasure  in  proportion 
t«  tbe  pain  he  gave.  It  vas  common 
vith  faimsoBskbiBpupib  why  they  did 
not  ratber  think  of  becomiag  brick- 
teyera  than  players. 

"  Ue  was  impatient  of  contradiction 
tt>  on  extreme,  and  when  he  found 
fliult,  if  the  person  attempted  to  an- 
swer, be  stopped  him  without  hear- 
ing, by  saying,  '  Hal  voo  faave  alnays 
a  reason  for  being  in  the  vrong.' 
This  impatience  carried  bim  ittU  lar- 
ibcr;  it  ottenrenderedhimoxceediDgly 
^buiirei  blockhead,  fool,  scoundrel, 
were  faailiar  eaprcssioni  with  biin. 
His  passions  were  so  iiritable.  that  the 
Eenst  opposition  was  construed  into  an 
unpardunablu  insult;  and  the  want  of 
Jumediata  apprehension  in  Lis  pupils 
ntbjcctcd  them  to  the  most  gulfing 
Contempt,  which  excited  deniair  in. 
■t«ad  of  emnlatioD.  Ilia  judument 
Iras,  howev^,  in  general  soun^  and 
bis  instructions  those  of  a  master.  lu 
ihorl,  if  I  may  estimate  the  sensationi 
Af  otheri  by  my  own,  those  despots 
irho,  as  we  are  told,  shoot  their  atten. 
dants  for  Iheir  diversion,  are  not  re- 

Rrded  with  more  snre  than  Mackiin 
s  by  his  pupils  and  domestics.'' 
7bis  portrait  is  not  fiatterios,  but 
it  must  be  remembered  that  Holcroft 
went  to  Dublin  in  1770-71,  under  the 
patronage  of  Uacklin,  and  seems  to 
^ave  had  sound  cause  of  complaiut- 

gn  a  fair  estimate  it  may  be  admitted, 
at  Macktin's  faults  were  more  the 
rfesult  of  bad  temper  than  a  bad  heart  | 
that  he  was  just  and  punctual  in  peca. 
biary  dealings;  as  the  head  of  a  family, 
correct  and  rcspcclablo ;  and  altliough 
fie  chose  to  be  commanding  oflicur, 
khen  once  his  authority  was  conceded, 
he  acted  with  propriety  and  liberality, 
knd  ih  all  QiatGrial  points  was  an  excel- 
lent father.  lie  laid  out  no  less  than 
jC1200  on  the  edacation  of  hii  only 
ilaughter,  who  repaid  hint  at  her  death, 
which  preceded  bis,  by  leaving  her 
money  to  strangers. 

Uacklin  wrote  in  all,  nine  dnimatic 
jiec«s,  but  be  is  only  remembered  as  an 
Author  by  the  farce  of  Zoes  tt-\a-mode, 
■And  tbe  oomedy  of  the  Jtfon  <tf  tk» 
VforU.  His  fim  play,  Kn^Am/^f//., 
'*t>  Uk  PofXih  ImpVfffw,  written  poHlj 
in  proM  and  pai^  te  ««tw,  Ii  W*«tj 


weiik  productiou.  It  is  a  dramatic 
veriiiou  of  tbe  story  of  Perkin  V^'arbeclc  i 
but  the  absurdity  of  the  second  lille  la 
too  pulpahle,  as  there  cnuld  be  no 
"Popish  impostor"  before  the  term 
"  Protestant  "  had  begun  to  exist. 
Mackiin,  in  his  preface,  seta  up  a  bad 
defence  for  tJic  delects  of  bis  tragedy 
as  follows.  He  says :  —  "It  was  the 
six  weeks'  labour  of  an  actor,  who  even 
in  that  short  space  was  oflen  called 
from  it  bv  his  profession  ;  tbe  players, 
for  tbe  salce  of  dispatch,  had  it  to  studjr 
act  by  act,  just  as  it  was  blotted  ;  and 
the  only  revisals  it  received  &om  the 
foul  copy  at  the  press  were  at  the  re- 
hcarsals.'' 

'i  he  apology  is  no  excuse  for  thrust- 
ing so  crude  and  ill-digested  a  produc- 
tion on  the  patience  of  ibe  public.  This 
poor  attempt  was  followed  in  tbe  snniB 
year(IT4e)byafarcecatled,^  TFTTfor 
no  Will,  or,  a  Bone  far  the  Laicyert,- 
originally  brought  out  for  the  aulbor'a 
benefir,  and  often  repeated  during  th« 
remainder  of  the  season.  Then  cume 
another  farce,  never  printed,  called 
Tkt  Suspicious  Bmtband  TMtiaitd,  or 
the  Plagtie  of  Eitcy,  and  which,  as  thQ 
name  iniportii,  was  a  criticino  on  Pr. 
Hoadly's  celeiiraied  comedy,  just  thea 
in  its  full  tide  of  success. 

In  1748,  Maeklin  produced  fur  hii 
benefit  a  farce  called,  The  CTut  vffhr. 
tHiK-Hunters,  or  the  Widow  Bnrilclied, 
which  seems  to  have  died  with  tbe  occa. 
lion,  aud  was  never  printed.  In  I7S2; 
he  put  Jbrward  another  cotitempUblq 
piece  de  circotutance  of  thn  sama 
class,  cnUtled  Covenl-gardett  Tiaatrei 
or  Puiquin  turned  Drauxatuir,  Ceatof 
of  Oreat  Sriiain,  a  poiutlesi  satire, 
which  fell  birth-Gtrangfed. 

On  thel  2th  Decem&r,  1759,  Mackiin 
materially  advanced  bis  reputation  as  i 
writer  by  the  farcu  of  Loie  a-la-mode, 
which  wsB  then  performed  for  the  Srsit 
tjme.  There -was  loiich  oppoNtiOn  a< 
the  beginning,  but  the  ayes  carried  the 
day,  and  the  piece  had  a  moat  auccesa. 
fulrun.whichproduced,  by  tbe  terms  of 
bis  bargain,  considerable  cmoluineDt 
io  the  author.  The  character  of  Si^ 
CalhighanO'Qrallagban  bears  too  cloiq 
w.  rt^Bcmblance  to  Sheridan's  Captain 
O'Bluuder,  to  entitle  tls  being  looked 
on  as  an  entire  originaL  lAe  ferc^ 
altogether  was  considered  as  so  much 
Abovo  Mackib's  acknowledged  mark 
at  the  time,  that  his  right  to  the  p«> 
tenvty  was  qucuioned,  UA  a  daimant 
MOM  fimrani  aad  wkiipend  that  Ift 
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«u  tlie  real  anUior.  But  time  set  all 
tbi*  rigbt,  and  MacUin  obtained  be- 
fi)r«  long  the  credit  be  deaerred. 
Wrilers  of  aDperior  pretvusiooa  have 
xafiWed  in  tbe  anroe  manner.  Garth 
was  «aid  not  to  bave  irrittui  bu  own 
Dimatary !  Denbom  win  charged' 
with  baviog  purchased  Cooper'*  JItil  t 
Gibber  wal  pronounced  utterly  inca. 
pable  of  produdne  nicb  a  piece  as  Tie 
Careieu  Htuhand:  while  the  eltannt 
tcenuof  The ProooludBu^MindjvVich. 
were  undoubtedly  his,  wei-e  unani. 
moiuly  aacribed  to  Vanburgh;  and 
eivn  Pope  himself  was  auapected  of 
mtbeiag  thBaiitfaor  of  tbe  "Enayon 
CHiidsm."  Uacklin  might  feelaKn- 
plimeoted  by  being  injured  in  auch 
good  company. 

.  In  17SI,hi3Comedy  ofTie  Married 
Libertiae  made  iti  appearance  at  Co- 
*ent-gaid<;n,  and  Btrupgled  through  a 
stormy  existence  of  nine  nlghla,  under 
a  continual  apposition,  occauoned  by  a 
inistatcn  iiiea  that  the  leading  cliaruc- 
tet.  Lord  Belville,  -waa  intended  for  x 


(wbich  had  been  acted  in  Dublin  some 
yean  befora  with  good  success)  at 
Coven^sarden,  under  the  title  oiTke 
truA  I^at  Ladu.  The  buuiour  was 
found  to  be  too  local  to  pleaM  in  Lon~ 
dim  I  and  the  piece  being  badly  re* 
c^ved,  Uacklin  advanced  before  tbe 
enrtainx  and  assured  the  andtence  that 
it  should  not  be  repeated. 

Hitherto,  out  of  eight  attemota,  one 
only  had  brought  bim  fame  and  pro&l. 
Hi*  tkef  d'tnvre,  Tie  Man  of  the 
WoHd,  hia  ninth  and  last  dramatic 
compceition,  appeared  in  its  enlarged 
and  complete  ibrm  at  Covent-gnr- 
dcn,  on  the  lOth  of  May,  17B1,  It 
had  origioatly  been  acted  at  Crow* 
street,  in  llublio,  in  three  acta,  aa  fur 
back  as  I7E5,  under  the  title  of  The 
2Viie-(oj-R  Scotchman.  For  many 
fears  the  Lord  Chamberlain  bad  ob- 
jected to  license  this  play,  and  when 
pressed  for  his  reason  refueed  to  assign 
irne.  All  be  could  say  Id  reply,  to  the 
lemonatrances  of  the  author,  had  he 
chotea  to  speak,  would  have  been, 
"  Sie  volo,  tie  jubeo,  ttet  pro  ratione 
tobtBlat,"  At  first,  the  Scotch  were 
indisnant,  and  considered  their  nation 
SbcOed  in  the  appUcation  of  the  title 
of  the  comedy  to  the  leading  aharaeter, 
^    Pertinaz    Macaycophaut,    whose 


time-terringuBldities  they  looked  upon 
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Maoklin  extricated  bimielf  frotn  tbe 
odium  by  explaining  thnt  Ai<  true- born 
Scotcbuian  naa  tlie  virluous  and  pa- 
tholiv  Kgerton.  The  play  in  everjr 
respect,  whether  considered  as  to  iti 
originality,  force  of  mind,  variety  of 
character,  pungent  satire,  and  well- 
written  dialogue,  is  one  of  first-rale 
excellence,  and  ma^  dispute  the  palm 
wit  It  any  dramatic  piece  produced 
within  half  ■  century  on  either  aide  of 
it.  Nothing  could  be  more  flattering 
than  its  Bnt  success,  imd  it  has  kept 
the  (lage  ever  tinf^e,  with  constant  at- 
tFRCtion,  whenever  an  adequate  repre- 
sentative could  be  found  for  the  part 
of  Sir  Pertinax,  Macklin't  own  per- 
formance of  ihii  Atlas  of  the  drama 
was  considered  a  perfect  masterpiece; 
but  old  playaoera  who  rctnemhered 
both  bi;n  and  GeorgeFrederick  Cooke, 
have  declared  that  the  latter  far  ejc- 
ceedod  hia  predecesaor.  When  Cooke 
had  departed,  Charles  Toung  was  re« 
ceivcd  as  anadniirable  substitute;  and 
Phelps  haa  more  recently  included  tbe 
part  in  hb  list  of  popular  revivals. 

Klucldin  told  a  friend  that  he  wrote 
the  greater  part  of  this  aduiirnble  co- 
medy at  a  small  inn  al  Tinnehinch,  in 
the  county  of  Wicklow.  This  inn  viai 
atWrwanls  purchased  by  Mr.  Uenrr 
Grattan,  and  converted  into  a  hand. 
some  mansion-house.  Another  anec 
dole  connected  with  the  play  has  been 
recorded  on  good  authority.  Tbe  MS., 
under  the  titte  of  rAfTnu-Wa&utcA- 
fRon,  Lad  lain  in  the  Lord  Chauiber. 
Itdn's  office  fur  nearly  ten  years,  and 
Macklin  despaired  of  either  getting  It 
licensed  or  returned.  One  day,  dining 
in  company  with  Sir  Fletcher  Norton 
and  Mr,  Dunning,  he  beg^jcd  their  opi- 
nions as  to  how  a  man  should  proceed  to 
recoverproperty.whenheknewbywhosa 
haiida  it  wiia  withheld  from  bim.  They 
both  agreed  in  advising  an  ac^on  of 
trorer.  "Well,"  said  Macklin,  "tha 
case  is  my  own ;  will  you  two  under- 
take tbe  cause  for  me?"  They  agreed, 
and  Macklin  explained  his  particidar 
wrong.  The  lawyers  were  a  little 
puzzled  when  they  understood  tha 
bearings  of  the  case,  bat  by  personal 
application  procured  the  restoraUon  of 
tbe  MS.,  with  a  promise  that  it  should 
be  licensed  if  the  appearauca  of  a  na- 
tional refiection  was  Bet  aside  by  a 
ohanga  of  the  tide.  Macklin  tbea 
named  hit  play  The  Mm  of  the  World, 
and  all  difficulties  were  finally  removed. 
HacUin's  excellence  in  Bhylock  aeema 
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Wi«  entitled  to  eqtwl  pmw  Q>r  baviof 
tMbMvd  Um  |«auina  MtrvtuM  of  V^ 

natt  in  {dacaoTLoril  Iiuisiioooe'dion- 
]^ie  lautiUtion,  vbkfa  had  kept  tbe 
atttf^  for  forty  yeta*  lo  tlte  exuution 
.ofSbakipeorg.  Tbe  rbymb^  aulegium 
pToiiaunced  by  n  giiutleninn  in  the  pit, 
"ThuialhBJs»thRtSh>]cepe«rai)raiii" 
■od  wUcb  MactcJin  biaucir  bdievcd 
vaA  always  iftid  wai  uuerad  by  Popd 
«ouk]  scared/  biiv«  proceeded  fron 
the  lipa  of  iha  bard  of  'rwu;kei>hi(n). 
Jlia  cmre^Mwdoncfl  Hbtnrs  thitt  be  was 
•t  thttt  tiiaa  Unguiehing  on  a  bed  of 
UckneH,  m  n«  condition  to  atleod  a 
tbeatre,  and  approocbing  the  term  of 
the  eiutsDoa  which  lie  has  moumrutly 
<kRribed  M  "along  dlKese."  Evm 
if  ba  had  b«ca  pre«ent,  aucb  a  vateto- 
4>ntri&n  ai  t)u  elderly  Pope  waa  not 
likely  to  expoM  hiuuelf  to  be  jostled 
ill  m  crowded  pit. 

Moeklin  aotuJly  performed  Mer- 
ODtio  at  Covent-gordcD  during  the 
«elebl*ted  Romeo  and  JiiNet  contro- 
TKty  between  tbe  rival  houM».  It 
■eem*  strange  how  he  could  have  been 
toler«t«d  in  a  part  for  which  every 
attribute  lie  poueMcd  utterly  uoRtted 
Um  ;  yet  he  always  considerwl  it  ■■ 
one  of  his  be*t  efforts.  Strang  hallu- 
cination 1  of  which  a  much  higher  in- 
stance is  reoorded  in  the  opinion  of 
JUilioB,  that  his  "  Paradise  Rained  " 
iar  esceadod  in  poetic  merit "  Paradise 
l*et."'  Churchill,  in  "The Eowsiad," 
baa  given  a  oriticHl  analysis  of  Alack- 
lin's  general  preUnuona  us  an  actor. 
The  summary  appears  to  have  been 
just,  though  severe.  The  satirist, 
ifhea  not  influenced  by  personal  pique 
(which  was  Beldam  the  caae)i  possessed 
•  clear,  acute  judgment,  which  could 
■afely  be  relied  on.    The  passage  is  u 
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very  physical  defects  were 


inihi«1bToM:iMth»  n.         ^. 

Shyleok.^oad  in  SirfoNlnuMid  ESr 
Arcby,  Laliisowii.playa.of  tliRjIAm*^ 
iKe  World  and  Xow  ^la~M>de.  U« 
had  an  usually  harah  Set  wf  fwtsrM, 
and  a  oovilananwso  untir^KwseMia^ 
that  Qnin  esDlaiiaed,  wlih  Us  omiw 
veheinenaa.  wb^  b«  first  saw  hiat, 
"  If  the  Deity  writes  a  k^^hie  hand, 
that  follow  is  a  vitlainl" 

Chaalks  MoLLOi  was  doaoendafl 
from  a  Tcry  good  Irish  fanjly,  and  was 
biuself  bom  in  (be  city  of  DuUia. 
He  received  a  part  of  his  education  A 
Trinity  CoUege,  of  which  he  tttVP- 
wards  became  a  fellow.  On  bis  6m 
ocmiing  to  England,  be  cnlarad  liiiBsdf 
of  the  tliddle  Templir,  and  is  supposed 
to  have  bad  a  considerable  band  in  the 
periodical  which  was  called  "Fc^s 
Journal,"  and  afierwardi  in  anot&r 
well-known  paper,  entitled  "  Cammoti 
Sense. "t  His  political  tracta  erinoe 
powerful  abilitiee,  great  depth  of  ur. 
derstandiag-,  an  ample  command  of 
language,  and  cleames*  of  reasoB- 
ing.  Liberal  oOera  were  made  to 
Molloy  to  write  in  defence  of  Sir  B»- 
bert  Walpole,  but  theae  he  rejected; 
notwithstanding  whicb,  at  tbe  great 
ministerial  cbanee  of  1743,  he  was 
passed  over  trith  utter  o^lecL  He 
enriched  himself  by  marrying  a  hdjr  of 
large  fortune,  which  fortunately  en- 
abled him  to  trent  ibe  ingratitude  of  hfi 
party  with  effective  contempt.  He 
died  on  the  16tb  of  July,  1767,  and 
kA  behind  him  three  dramaiio  faeces 
—two  comedies  andafaice-^TAci'sr- 
plextd  QmpU,  Tha  Coq^H,  and  ThM 
Bajf-pag  Offiecr. 

Ttie  Rrst,  acted  at  Lincoln's- ien 
Fieldf,  in  171A,  was  not  very  anc- 
ceatfuL  It  is  chiefly  fbanded  on 
Uollere's  "Cocu  Imaginairet"  and 
cannot  bo  said  to  approach  tbe  origi- 
nal. TAt  Coquet,  Id  1719,  was  mora 
fortunate  at  iKe  same  tbeatre.  In 
1783,  it  was  revived  at  tbe  Haynw- 
kei,  with  alterations  by  Colman,  under 
tbe  title  of  TFitxt  ta  Plmti/.  or  tk»  JUora 
tht  Merrier,  but  was  not  approved  of. 


1730.  Tha  piece  is  altogether  a  oosa. 
pound,  but  IS  principally  taken  from 
Sir  W.  Davenant'i  Cove  and  HiMOW, 
with  some  dose  imiutious  of  Sliak- 
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mMmtftVMtto  nul  Ffaul. '  'Whtttem 
Mlata)  *  curiotia  necdcKe  oonMciea 

wi  (ddenOidmMlMr »a»  peribrutd  b^ 
Jin.  »}-»-,  •hd  trail  then  eighty^BTs 
.yiMn  «f  tge,  and  h*d  qaittnl  tke  stage 
«««:  >iiKo  tbe  Mi°n  of'  Oudei  tSe 
fleeond.  It  mat  put  in  the  UIIb  — 
.*■  Tbe  pwt  of  Lady  Ki6bIo*e  is  to  be 
jwrfbrmed  by  /Vg-  Prytr,  who  has  not 
i^pearad  man  tb«  ttjige  Ibne  Unj 
Tcan."  Tm  tmnonncemenc  proved 
Mry  attmctive,  and  crowded  thehMtte. 
Mway  am  in  hii  preflioe,  "  Tbe  part 
«f  lln.  Frfcr  h  in  an  old  play  called 
'£mm  i»uf  Bammr,  which  ihe  acted 
iriMd  tkeWM  yoDOg;  and  wbicb  waa 
•0  impriiited  on  her  memory,  that  sbo 
Qtmld  repeat  every  word.  It  waa  to 
an  accideotal  coirrenatien  witfa  bor 
the  Jkrca  owed  ila  bein".  She  acted 
wiA  K>  mudi  apirit  and  life  before  tif o 
orthres  penona  who  had  some  tntO- 
KMt  will)  tbe  hoiHe,  that  they Jadged 
it  iroold  do  npcoi  the  atage.  &e  waa 
pMvailed  Dpoii  toandettAe  it  —  upon 
thii  tbe  farce  mu  projected  and  con>- 
Bl«t«din  fonrteen  days,"  The  pro- 
line iflformed  the  aadienco  tbaU— 


Tbe  character  in  tbe  faree,  aa  the 
proLigae  announced,  was  supposed  to 
M  that  of  a  very  old  woman  i  and 
Peg  went  through  it  extremely  w^l, 
tm  if  on  her  mettle  to  exert  her  utmost 
aUlittea.  But  the  brce  being  ended, 
Ao  was  brought  upon  tbe  stage  again 
to  dance  a  jig,  which  bad  been  pro- 
niaed  in  tlw  bUU.  She  came  tottering 
in  as  if  ready  to  fall,  and  made  two  or 
three  pntended  offers  to  go  ont  again ; 
bat,  Dpon  a  sudden,  tho  muiio  ib^ng 
op  the  Iritk  Trot,  the  danced  away, 
ud  footed  it  almost  oa  nimbly  as  any 
wvicb  of  five^and-twenty  could  have 
done.  This  agile  old  lady  afterwards 
set  np  a  pobtio-houte  at  Tottenham. 
ooDTt,  ana  great  numbers  visited  her 
]»lBce  of  entertainment,  to  satisfy  their 
.  Mnualtf  in  teeing  a  person  who  had 
•Sbtded  90  much  subject  for  public 


Cunuis  CorrxT  was  a  native  of 
Ireland,  but  in  what  year  or  place  he 
mu tent  v«  cannot ucertain.  Uehad 


t«l 

Mo  g^edt  shoM  of  original  genhn,  bnt 
^MNsessed  ooni1derabl«hamour,  andaA 
fl]n  i  tuite  ofopi^y  i  ng  other  peopW  'sidea^ 
in  which  be  was  more  succesgfu)  than 
■crupulouB,  He  wrote,  or  comiHled, 
nine  dramatic  pieWs,  all  of  the  operetie 
and  Aircical  character;  their  names  and 
4atas  oFprodactioa  are  as  follow  : — 1, 
SontkiMrk  Fair,  vr  the  Sheep-ifiear- 
ing,  17^9;  3.  The  Beggar'*  Weddmf, 
1739;  3.  Pkcebe,orlheBaggm:  I7'20; 
A.  The  Female  Panan,  or  the  Stmt  m 
fil«  Smdi,  1730  i  5.  Tne  Omil  to  Pay, 
erth*  Wwtt  Metamorpkoted,  1731  ;  6. 
A  m/e  mtd  no  Wife,  1782  j  7.  Tha 
Bearding  School,  or  the  Sham  Cap. 
torn,  1738;  8.  The  Merry  Cobbler,  or 
the  Second  Part  of  Ihe  DnU  to  Pay, 
173s ;  uid  9.  The  Devil  uptm  Tteo 
SHekt,  or  the  Coutitry  Beau,  1745. 
Of  these.  The  VetiC  to  Pay  is  the  only 
one  that  met  with  decided  success,  and 
is  altogether  a  remarkable  perfi^ 
maoce.  Ithaikeptthestageeversince, 
and,  not  many  years  ago,  became  tbe 
subieot  of  a  veir  snecewfol  modem 
bHlleC,  entitled  La  Diable  a  Qaatre. 
In  the  construction  of  this  mcce  CoSby 
was  aieiated  by  Mottley.  Few  trifling 
dramas  have  gone  through  iu<^  a  sue. 
cession  of  metamorphoses,  or  have  em. 
iloyed,  at  different  times,  so  many 
lands.  The  plot,  a  very  absurd  and 
improbable  one,  is  borrowed  from  the 


Thomas  Jevon,  asaiated  by  his  brother, 
in.law,  Thomas  Shadweli,  constructod 
a  farce  called  The  DevU  of  a  Wi/i,  or 
a  Comieal  TrojufoTtnatiaH,  acted  with 
great  success  at  Dorset  Gardens,  in 
16B6,  1698,  and  1695.  Jevon,  who 
was  a  comic  actor  and  dancing-mas. 
ter,  performed  Jobaon,  tbe  Cobbler,  iit 
hia  own  farce,   with  oonsiderable  ap. 

SUuse.  Coffey's  alteration  was  pro- 
uced  at  Brur^-Lane,  on  the  6tn  of 
August,  1731,  in  the  ^ape  ofa  bdllad 
opera,  with  some  attracUve  music.  The 
part  of  Nell  established  Mrs.  Clive'a 
reputation  (then  Miss  Raftor),  and 
obtained  for  her  an  increase  of  salaiy. 
Harper,  who  enacted  Jobson,  was 
equally  fortunate.  Many  years  later 
Mrs.  Jordan  performed  Nell ;  thera 
are  yet  living  those  who  remember  her 
unrivalled  humour  and  vivacity.  Hie 
part  is  a  mere  outline,  but  in  her  hands 
it  became  a  portrait  glowing  with  tbe 
most  brilliant  colours.  Beader,  lament 
if  she  died  before  yon  were  boni ;  tor, 
in  her  petaon,  Z'AoIu  bod  the  booidi 
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in  living  identity,  and  in  her  merriest 
moods.  There  mis  an  overwhelming 
torrent  of  Tun,  a  broad- nbeeled  power 
in  her  acting,  with  a  fascinailion  lo  her 
dear,  ringing  laugb,  which  swept  ilown 
light  objections,  as  so  many  spiders' 
cobwebs,  and  would  have  compelled 
the  fi^m  features  of  Collier,  or  Cato 
the  Censor  hini«elf,  to  rcliu^  into  a 
sfQipathiBing  chuckle  of  delight.  Tiiere 
are  Spanisn  and  Italian  pro  verbal, 
which  impiv  that  travellers  who  have 
not  itm  Seville  and  Naples  are  obiecU 
or  conipassion.  Those  lovers  ot  the 
art  hiitrionic  who  have  only  heard  of 
Mrs.  Jordan  may  conaidei  themselves 
■•  equally  unfortunate- 


tetchy  sensitiveness  usoally  attached  to 
that  calamity.  He  oven  went  so  far 
OD  the  other  ude,  as  to  encourage  and 
join  in  any  raillery  on  himjeli.  He 
oiice  gave  a  marked  instance  of  this, 
by  performing  the  character  of  £sop 
for^is  own  benefit  in  Dublin  ;  but,  on 
such  an  occasion,  the  prospect  of  gain 
nav  have  supeneded  the  dread  of 
ridicule.  Hediedon  the  ISthufMay, 
t745>  and  was  buried  in  the  churchyard 
of  St.  Clement  Danes,  in  the  Strand ; 
where  lie  also,  or  did  li^  the  bones  i^ 
Ur.  Joseph  Miller,  of  facetious  memory. 
We  hav«  not  been  able  to  collect 
anythins  liVe  evidence  to  show  that 
Henbi  (jAaiT —  the  author  of  Ckronom- 
iotontkoJogoM,  The  Dragon  of  Waid. 
by,  KaKcy,  or  the  Parting  LoverM,  and 
quer  ballad  operas,  popular  in  th^r 
day  —  was  either  born  in  Ireland, 
or  had  ever  resided  in  that  country. 
Both  points  have  been  suggested  as 
probable,  from  a  strong  resemblance 
between  certain  of  his  soncs  and  some 
of  the_  Irish  melodies.  Neither  can 
Us  claims  to  the  disputed  authorthip 
9f"  God  Save  the  &ng,"  words  anu 
fiusii^  be  considered  %»  sufflciwtly  es- 


tablished to  obtain  for  bim  a  decisive 
*er<Iict.  He  bad  undoubted  merit, 
both  as  a  musical  composer  and  writer, 
to  which  he  joined  the  quslltiei  of  ui 
agreeable  companion ;  yet  he  was  un- 
fortunate and  unhappy,  and  came  to 
an  untimely  end  by  bis  own  band,  in 
1743.  He  was  generally  reputed  to 
he  an  illegitimate  son  of  Gwrge  Se- 
ville, Marquis  of  Halifax. 

M'NimaA  Mobcav,  a  native  of 
Ireland,  and  a  member  of  the  honour. 
able  society  of  Lincoln's  Inn,  was  after- 
wards called  to  the  Irish  bar,  and 
practised  as  a  counsellor  in  the  court* 
of  justice  in  Dublin.  He  contracted  a 
close  friendship  with  Spranger  Barry, 
the  celebrated  actor,  through  whoso 
influence  a  tragedy  of  his  calQd  Fhilo- 
eleo,  fonnded  on  a  part  of  Sir  Philip 
Sidney's  "Arcadia,"  was  brought  on 
the  stnge,  at  Covent  Garden,  in  Ja- 
nuary, 1754  —  the  principal  charac- 
ters being  Bustained  by  Sarry  and 
Miss  Nossiter,  by  whose  exertions  it 
ran  through  nine  nights,  and  was  then 
consigned  to  the  tomb  of  all  the  Cft- 
pulets.  Assuredly  there  is  nothing  lo 
recommend  ita  resuscitation.  Morgan 
says  in  his  introductory  noticA~-" 'i'be 
[ueee  is  entirely  original,  excepting  the 
assistance  I  had  from  Sir  Philip  SiiLiey, 
whose  fable  I  was  obliged  to  alter  vwy 
considetably  torenderjtdramatic."  In 
the  March  followinc,  Barry  again  a^ 
deavcured  to  serre  his  friend  by  bring- 
ing out  Floritsl  and  Perdita,  or  l/U 
SSeep-iSktariitg,  a  condensed  altenu 
tlon  of  Sbokapeare's  WMir-i  TaTcf 
hot  this  seconu  dramatic  attempt  wal 
not  destined  to  achieve  a  more  perma> 
nent  vitality  than  the  first,  altboui^ti 
Barry,  Shuter,  and  Miss  Nossiter  agaui 
contributed  their  aid.  Morgan  appeairi 
after  this  to  have  abandoned  all  court, 
ship  of  the  Mus«a,  and  died  in  Dublin, 
in  1763. 

J.  W.  C. 
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Taat,—£M»i»g.    Scnre—^  Gorrfm.    I^umhakv  and  AaTim  waHdiig  ttoteb/ 
to  ond/iv. 


_     .  n  yoo, 

Tbe  &«ourite  of  Fortune,  ipcak  to  me. 
An  outcMt  from  her  Eoule*,  of  hope  and  patience  1 
tlBv«  I  not  toiled? — have  I  not  borne  enou|ih  ? 
Uy  yoQth  is  fleeting  by,  my  bright  dreanu  fled ; 
And,  lickeniug  with  &  wear;  hopeleuneu, 
I  lee  the  rantage  ground  I  would  luve  reached 
Becedine  front  aty  gaze. 

"Hi  weQ  10  Ulk 
Of  hope  tome;  yon  tpeak  as  one  who  standi 
Saftif  on  land,  and  Bhonts  above  the  Btorm 
To  tba  poor  wretch  who  aeea  the  thlTeriog  plank 
He  cling!  to  driving  on  a  frowning  rock, 
While  wavea  and  wmdi  around  him  hbnl  hia  dirge. 

ransiHAHD. 
tiold,  Arthur,  do  not  wrong  me  i  if  mj  will 
Coold  save  your  Ufa  from  aorrow,  yon  ahoold  tntad 
A  path  all  luoabine.     When  my  frienda  wen  fiw, 
Tonr  fitther  wu  toy  friend ;  hia  aon  e^  aak 
Nothing  within  mj  reach,  and  fear  repulaf. 
We  bluie  our  fate,  and  lay  to  ber  acoonat 
The  evila  we  have  drawn  upon  Dur*el*aa. 
The  harder  are  our  trials,  the  mora  need 
Bave  we  f«r  trart  in  Him  who  guideth  all. 
J^oC  loch  trust  ua  the  infidel'^  wbo  aaitb— 
'','  Maahallab  I  I  will  lit  nae  idly  down. 
Nor  atiive  with  deWJny." 

Arthur,  be  atrong ; 
A  6nn  and  righteous  purpow  hath  a  might 
Men  littie  dream  of. 
A>T.^.PrBy  yon,  pardon  me ; 

Our  tongues  oil  apeak  what  our  heart)  wanant  nol. 
"Twai  me  impalJenOB  of  a  mind  that  glanced 
A  moment  enviouKty  on  yonr  Iob~ 
With  bitterness  and  scorn  upon  its  own. 
;  _  I  know  you  are  my  friend  j  but  it  if  hard 

' '  To  feel  my  days  nan  from  me,  leavmg  noaght 

Bat  baffied,  frniUesa  effort  in  their  tnck. 
Why  do  you  smile  7 
Fn.-^  smiled  to  think  of  one 

Who  bore  your  weight  of  care  an  hundred-fold  j 

He  had  one  lorrow  yon  have  never  known,      ,^  ^    , 

Which  made  the  raat  teem  darker ; — he  had  loVed, 

And  seen  his  proSered  worship  cast  away 

Aa  almost  insult  by  the  wonhipn^  one. 

Tet  be  lived  on,  and  reached  a  hdght  that  yon 

Hay  alMNAob. 
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ABT.^-Speak  to  roe  of  bim,  then  ] 

Tell  ine  hoir  foaght,  how  ranqnered  hel    llie  iAi. 

iSny  give  me  hope ;  and  while  that  cfaumier  ipeaks,; 

TnuDlcs  u«  ligbtlT  boma. 
Fn.— WeUl  beitBot 

The  hour  a  fitting  fhr  the  retrofpeet. 
A*T. — Proceed,  friend  -,1  va  eager  for  jvor  word*, 
f  u. — Twu  BDch  a  ni^t  u  tbif,  soil  and  Krene, 

The  dewj  twilight  cool  and  rilent  l«j 

On  fell  and  fomt ;  from  the  weatern  iky 

The  latest  lliuh  bad  faded ;  and  the  earth, 

Tbe  parched  and  thimy  eaUIi,  that  all  day  long 

Had  wearied  for  the  dwk  and  ibadoii^  nlgfat. 

Now  raiKd  her  languid  berbue  and  faint  Itoini,    . 

And,  grateful  to  tlw  fareete  that  fanned  ber  brow. 

Flung  on  hit  wings  aott  odoun  delicate 

Vnm  hidden  itorei  of  incense  which  the  son 

Had  neyer  rifled. 

On  the  face  of  heaven 

A  lifjht  gnj  raponr  floated  dreamiljr, 

Making  the  niumer  skr  more  softly  btae. 

And  resting  on  the  lowland  meadow  slopes. 

Till,  in  tbe  faint  light  of  the  pale  roung  moon. 

They  looked  as  thoagh  Iherelhy  a  heaving  sea, 

Fatbleu  and  boundless,  with  white  spectral  misti 

Low  brooding  o'er  its  dim  and  huelesi  wbtcs. 

One  stood  alone  beneath  tbe  golden  stan 

Thai  strewed  the  dusky  robes  of  the  fiiir  night. 

He  heard  tbe  faint,  mysterious  wLiaperings 

From  the  wild  woodbinds,  and  the  diitaat  Toioa 

Of  tbe  bright  mountain- stream  that  brawled  alon^ 

Fretted  to  foam  br  roots  and  mosiy  etaaet, 

Jkiai  severed  bougbs  that  lay  acroea  its  bed. 

He  listened  to  the  stockdove's  tender  coo, 

I.0W  and  inlrequenl,  from  the  msssive  beech. 

Within  whose  shadows  lay  a  deeper  night. 


The  ptlared  porticos. 
With  their  long  wreatbed  festoons  of  leaves  and  hada, 
ffleamed  white  and  ghost-like.    From  the  window*  shoiH 
No  ray  of  light  t  all  eyes  but  his  were  cbsed^ 
All  hearts  bnt  his  heaved  on  nnconsdouslj. 

Akt. — And  his  ? 

V*u. — WildpaatioB  shook  its  inmost  eorei 

The  simoom  blast  of  anguish  and  despab: 
Had  withered  hope. 

In  vain  tbe  gentle  wind. 
Hoist  with  the  falling  dews,  breath^  on  his  broW  ;^ 
The  fever  of  a  diMppointed  life 

There  scorched  ana  bnm^ ;  and  wild  and  pasaionata  wordi 
Welled  &om  his  trembling  lips. 

"  I  go,"  he  said  i 
"Tbon  wilt  not  miss  the  scorned  and  trampled  boy. 
Who  looks  bis  last  apon  thy  dwelling-place. 
I  came,  none  heeded  me — no  heart  wa*  sad 
When  I  deputed. 

And  I,  draamingfboll 
I  nursed  my  mad  imaginings,  forsooth ; 
I  dand  to  intike  a  fair  and  holy  ahrine 
Witlun  a  secret  chamber  of  tnybearfi  i- 
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AkA  IjilMe  t  throned  Ibe  image  that  I  loveclt    '  .    ' 
And  tberel  boarded  all  the  precious  tbiogi. 
So  dear  and  pricelem  to  1117  frantic  ttwugbL  1 

Wliat  were  my  treaiurei  ? 

£mptj,  idle  dreaui, 
Too  faitbful  memoriei  of  pasaios  words. 
Which  had  no  meaning  gave  what  I  beatowad— 
Looks  from  those  dark,  soft  eyes,  sweut  furtive  uDilest 
And  sigbi  but  half  repretsed. 

I  tbonjiht  of  them,  - 
B^  Qi^  and  da^,  till  mj  mad  heart  had  grown 
FimSiar  wiLh  their  potent  witcheries. 
And  reason's  voice  was  silent  or  unheardt 
While  hope  sung  ever  softly  to  my  bquI— 
I  lived  in  dreams,  my  world  wa«  fairyland. 
Where  all  was  bloom  and  BuolighL 

Fatal  hour  1 
When  I  forgot  the  dark  lud  msbing  golf 
TbMt  lay  between  my  life  and  its  proud  queen  1 
Oh,  that  I  could  recall  my  frenzied  words  1 
Oh,  tlwt  I  could  forget  the  indignant  flush, 
Hie  apraised  brow,  the  curling,  scornful  lip^ 
I  misDt  be^— no,  not  happy— but,  at  leastf 
I  had  not  felt  the  shame  and  agony 
Of  outraged  love  and  pride  that  sung  me  now. 
Bad  but  ber  voice  betrayed  the  faintest  tone 
Of  pity  for  the  true  and  earnest  love 
She  conid  not  share ;  had  but  her  glance  grown  toft 
With  sorrow  for  the  ruin  of  my  hopes, 
I  had  borne  ever  with  me,  far  away. 
Her  worshipped  memory,  auicred  thing 
To  bless  tbe  lone  years  of  my  after  life. , 
But  with  the  hieb  disdain  of  her  harsh  wordi^ 
The  studied  coldness  of  her  parting  look, 
The  angel's  mask  dropt  down,  aiia  I  beheld 
That  icy  heart  in  all  its  haughtiness. 
O)  that  I  might  call  back  a^w  short  hours  1 
And  go,  my  cherished  secret  undisclosed  I 
How  could  I  think  that  she,  (he  star  of  hope, 
The  tight  of  life  to  suitors  numberless. 
Whose  gold  and  noble  names  have  charms  for  hec— • 
'Could  deign  to  look  on  me  1  save  as  the  sun. 
Whose  glorious  radiant  light  cannot  be  hid, 
Doth  look  alike  upon  the  crimson  rose  .  . 

And  on  the  pale,  uprooted,  humble  weed, 
Which  lieth  trampled  in  the  public  way  ? 
Wh^  did  I  not  remember  that  the  light 
Which  warms  and  blesses  the  rich  glowing  flowV, 
Witfiers  for  ever  the  unworthy  weed  ? 
But  'tis  too  late  for  sorrow  and  regret  j 
Worthless  and  weak,  indeed,  must  be  the  heart 
That  bursts  with  its  own  inward  agony. 
When  sorrow  and  misfortune  are  its  lot ; 
fie  that  for  woman. 

Life  is  strong  in  lue-^ 
I  etrnutt  die — I  may  not  dure  to  raise 
An  impioDS  hand,  nay,  a  rebellious  thonghtf 
Against  the  burden  of  a  life  I  priie  not. 
I  must  live  on,  though  waste  and  barrenJiea 
The  path  before  me. 

Itis  tiQtterso: 
The  eagle  chooseth  for  his  dwielling  plaoa 
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The  bleak  and  nigged  rooki,  wbereon  tlie  dore 
Would  Btanre  wid^e. 

And  BO,  within  my  hearti- 
So  hard  nnd  iri^^d  now,  love  cannot  Iits;  ' 

But  there.  Ambition,  Ktaring  to  tbe  Bkies, 
May  build  hia  10%  eyiy  in  the  woitA. 
I  go  ;  but  if  man  ever  cleft  a  patb 
To  fame  and  fortnne,  that  will  I  too  cleave. 
And  (AoH  abiJt  hear  of  tne. 

I  TOW  it  hen. 
Beneath  the  lolemn  glon-  of  the  nigfit. 
If  air  yenn  last  but  Ealf^the  atlottetl  eputt, 
I  mil  twl  on  an«J  on. 

Antnus-like, 
Gathering  strength  from  every  overthrow, 
Till  I  coraipel  an  unkind  fate  to  bend 
Obedient  to  my  will. 

ph  then*  pqrdianoei 
Thy  heart  may  look  bacr  (iadly  to  the  [hilt. 
With  tbe  vain  wiih  thut  it  might  b«  recall^ 
And  ahonld  I  penBh — 

Well,  tiien,  til  were  o'*t--. 
A  namelasM  grave  in  some  ftr  diitant  lanO, 
Or  a  wild  teplchre  beneath  the  waVe* ; 
And  I  shall  be  at  peace,  where  bate  and  wrong 
Shall  have  no  power  to  wound.    Nay  I  worda'of  leva. 
Though  flpoken  by  thy  sweet  and  Komful  lipa, 
Shall  fail  to  wake  in  me  one  answering  pnlao-" 


le  night  wind  m«tled  the  dim  bougha 
With  a  low,  mournful  sigh  ;  the  cTaiking  rail'    ' 
Begun  her  wild  and  dcaolate  BUmmer  cry 
In  tbe  far  hollow ;  and  with  one  long  look. 
Given  hntn  all  the  well-known,  long-loved  nghte, 
He  turned  awny  (  and  ere  another  night 
Tlie  WHiers  of  the  ocean  heaved  and  fnamed 
Around  the  sbip  tliat  bore  him  from  her  borne. 

AaT Your  voice  i«  irumulouB,  your  glance  is  tofl — 

You  loved  bim  then  ? 

Feb Arthur,  I  knew  hint  well. 

Abt Did  be  fulfil  hiivow?  did  he  forget, 

And  force  her  in  her  turn  to  mourn  fbr  him  ? 
Go  on,  I  pray  you,  I  would  know  his  fate. 
He  wen^  yon  Mid—what  then  ? 

Fan. — Be  patient,  boy. 

He  wenti  but  the  dark  abadow  on  hit  hearf 
Kever  departed  thence ;  life**  brigbteit  gifts 
Withered  beneath  it  Fame  he  won  at  Uut> 
But  found  it  valueless  i  tbe  loud  applaute 
Of  careless  thousands  hath  no  sootmng  chami 
When  the  one  heart  we  prtM  aboVe  them  all 
Owns  not  a  thought  of  us  ;— 

His  early  dream 
Had  been  too  long,  too  fondly  nant,  te  die 
At  one  repulse.    He  kept  his  fint  love  punti 
Ever  before  him  wai  her  lovely  facA_ 
Not  mockingly,  as  he  bad  seen  it  last — 
Bnt  fond,  and  tender,  with  a  gentle  light, 
Beaming  from  the  deep  eyes  upon  fait  own. 
At  he  had  seen  it  in  bi*  dreamu^  day*. 

AmT— She  may  have  loved  him. 

Pkm. — Thou  ihalt  he«r  an6a. 
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Time  had  no  Lethe  for  him ;  be  grew  old 
Ere  hnppy  Bx&a  have  rexched  their  nooa  of  litbi 
Yet  did  he  keep  his  vow.     His  Geir.raade  name 
Fame'it  cliirion. voice  re-echoed  to  the  world. 
Men  DBTDed  bim  but  to  link  him  with  auch  deedt 
Aa  made  the  land  to  which  be  owed  hi*  birth 
Eager  to  clum  h«r  aon. 

Honour  and  wealth 
Were  his ;  and  then  he  felt  how  poweriess. 
How  w<Hlhlen,  thev  alont  to  fill  the  heart. 
Abt.— -Aht  had /th«m,  their  amilet  would  comfort  me. 
For  loss  of  lady's  love. 

Did  he  retom  ? 


He  was  the  honoured  guest  w 

The  proudest  of  the  land.     Unmoved  and  cold. 

He  looked  on  Bmiling  beauties,  who  half  gave 

A  loTe  he  loUEbt  not.     Ever  did  his  gaie 

Beek  for  one  face  and  fbrm  that  should  hare  been 

Foremost  amongst  them ;  but  ho  saw  them  not. 

AmT — Was  she  tiien  dead  ? 

Ft« — He  knew  not — could  not  ask 

If  death  had  triumphed  o'er  her  loveliness. 

But  his  heart  sickened  with  its  long  suspense ; 

And  leaving  feasts,  and  pageants,  and  bright  halk. 

To  the  untroableci,  he  w«nt  forth  alone. 

And,  in  the  twilight  of  a  BnrnmeT  night. 

Just  such  tin  one  ns  when  ho  parted  thence. 

He  stood  again  before  his  lady's  home — 

Her  home  no  more;  for  all  the  shocks  of  time. 

The  bitter  teaching  of  a  warring  world. 

The  weary  wasting  of  the  fire  within. 

Had  not  so  changed  him,  as  had  wild  negket 


The  Tritons  and  the  urns  lay  overthrown, 
Broken,  dismembered,  'mid  the  grass  and  weeds: 
The  tangled  shrubs  had  *rown  across  the  paths. 
Malted  and  wild ;  the  mighty  oaks  and  limes 
Shorn  of  their  spreading  boughs,  lay  on  the  earth, 
Felled  ere  their  time  ; 

Nettles  and  knotted  grass. 
Plantains  and  dock?,  broad-leaved,  and  hicb,  and  rank. 
Smothered  the  flowers  the  bad  loved  so  well. 
And  from  the  joining  of  the  marble  steps 
Spriinj;,  waving  as  in  triumph. 

Daric  ns  night 
The  shattered  windows  showed ;  the  massy  door 
Ijay  open  wide,  and  from  its  yawning  ftiouth 
The  breath  of  desolation  and  decay 
Came  forth  upoTi  the  freshness  of  the  bonr. 
With  noiseless  step,  as  that  of  one  who  walk* 
Sadly  and  softly,  in  the  nlent  room. 
Where  one  beloved  lies  dear),  he  entered  tberai 
.o  the  very  chambers  where  his  love 


J^d  here  his  manhood  failed  him  t  md  with  ti 


The  Bedetmed  Fme, — A  Fragment.  [Feb. 

Socb  tesrt  u  men  ilied  when  their  burta  m  wmng^ 

He  taid,  "Why  did  I  live?  why  did  I  ooina 

To  Me  thia  chsDge  ?    Aod  loj  proud,  beauteooa  \vn. 

Where,  where  iashe?" 

But  the  aofl  wind  that  WKTsd 

The  woodbioe  wreatha  and  long  rose  ipntTi  withont 

Upon  tiie  wall,  waa  the  Mle  aad  replj. 

Mopelesa,  and  faint  with  grief,  be  lat  him  down 

Upon  the  window.aill,  where  she  had  lat. 

Nor  moved  till  the  full  moon  had  waned  awaf. 

And  left  the  lonely,  piteous  morning  atar. 

Trembling  and  dim,  amid  ihe  ahirameiing  nuatat 

A  soliLaiy  watcher  in  the  sky. 

Then  he  departed.     Where  waa  trinrnph  now  ? 

Could  all  hiB  gieatneaa  humble  one  wbo  lay, 

Perchance,  at  reit  within  her  quiet  grave? 

His  memory  held  no  bitter  thougbla  of  her. 

Could  be  bare  found  her  grave,  be  would  have  caat 

Him  down  beside  it  in  the  agony 

Of  fruitleas  woe,  and  called  on  her  with  teara 

To  pardon  bim. 

But  tbe  pale  monung  dawned. 

And,  all  rebuked  and  mournful,  h«  returned. 

To  woo  fbrgetfulneai  egtin,  in  vain. 
A«T. — But  wai  ahe  dead  ? 
FsB.— Nayl  one  wiM  wintrv  eve. 

When  cold  winda  aobbed  along  the  city  atreeta, 

And  luUied  snow  hiy  on  the  tloping  roofa. 

When  abivering  homeleat  wretcnet,  without  hope 

For  thia  world  or  tbe  next,  cronched  on  the  flagai 

Beneath  cold  archwaya.  shrinking  from  the  blast— 

Then  met  they  once  again. 

She  came  to  him. 

Unknowing  that  tbe  stem-browed,  haughty  man 

Was  the  aoonied  lover  of  her  happf  youth ; 

And  tbongfa  her  Allen  fortune*,  blighting  carea. 

And  more  than  all,  oim  grief  ihe  kept  from  all. 

Had  scathed  her  beauty,  yet  he  knew  'twas  she  \ 

He  knew  that  voice,  ao  low  and  pleading  now. 

But  powerful  atill  to  shake  hia  iron  frame. 

And  make  him  tremble  as  a  woman  might. 
Abt— How  did  be  greet  her  ?  did  he  bid  her  know 

The  one  ahe  bad  BO  alighted?    Wherefore  came  ahe? 
fn.— She  came  as  one  in  whom  long  m' 

And  ricknass  r'*'"'     .ii-j. 

She  aued  for  ti 

A  aheiter  where  her  life  might  wear  away 

In  quiet. 
Akt.— -Then  he  ipumed  her — did  he  not  ? 
Fnt. Ljiten.     He  turned  to  her,  and  in  a  tone 

Stem  and  unfaltering  he  laid,  "  Look  up. 

J>oat  Ibon  remember  me  ?" 

She  started  back. 

And  wiib  a  low  shriek  bowed  her  wasted  Ut» 

Upon  bar  poor,  thin  hands. 

Then  thus  abe  apake:^ 

"  Yet^  well  I  know  thee  now.     Heproaeh  me  not, 

l^oueh  well  thou  may'sti  but  lam  sunk  too  low 

For  toy  revenge.    Tbou  hast  been  well  revenjced. 

All,  all — boraei  kindred — all  but  my  good  name 

Is  lost  to  me  I    I  would  not  owe  to  thea 

Tbe  boon  of  public  charity  1    Farewell  I 
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IB  earrow  added  to  her  lot ; 
For  fhe  iad  loTCd  4iini,  Md  l>«(  fWgned  ber  prifc    ' 
To  faMb'bof  lava  for  oBBvrhMe  kwly  birth 
Forbade  hei< fktiwr's child  toomt  ber  choice. 
Sb«  hiA  becR  faidiAil  4o  d)M  l«l<len  We, 
AuiJ  gpamcd  Afe  we>ltb  tthjeh  iitbcn  proflfered  her 
For  Mr  uk^  whom  A»  long-  hut  tbwglit  wu  dead., 

Amt. — Poor  belpIeM  tbing  I  1  bad  not  kt  her  go  1 

F«u— Nor«d/. 

A>T.—  YiMl    Wavthea  tbiiiDHnj'DUrself? 

Feb. Yea,  'tmcnjKlf.    I  iotig  me  at  her  feeij 

And  with  rach  word*  of  la*e  atid  tenderocH 
A»i  fawl  apakei)  onca— ^AU  once  befbrc^ 
I  told  her  how  I  bad  renembered  W  ; 
I  told  her  the  hod  power  to  bleas  m;  lifb 
Or-rnake  it  vmd.     She  was  the  jadge  again 
And  I  th»  aunptioBt.     I  held  ber  bands, 
Iprayedhn  MOTBiai  but  the  wbile  I  epoke 
Her  faint  head  drooped,  her  fiiUng  limb*  grew  weak. 
She  Bunk  cold,  pair,  and  senseleu  on  my  breast. 
True  'tU  for  long  she  woutd  not  hear  me  plead. 
She  •aid,'  "Wa^aro  i^Dged  ptaecit  thoa  art  great. 
And  ricifa,  and  botumred.     Once  I  nparned  thj-  suit, 
Andnhall  I  gnmt  it  now  that  thou  n-.ay'staair 
Ilemafler,  '  Twaa  my  gvld  that  made  thee  mine.*" 
Bttt  Ion  tent  venli  to  dm  t  Ae  pott  wai  poit, 
And  buried,  and  forgotten. 

Ajrr.— And  your  wife? 

TboMHlins.  kmly,  gentle-ToteM  dame 
I  Mw  to-dajr,  ia  au  woreorfy  kne? 

FkB. — Tbe  mim;    Tttn,  all  A*  wwld  must  (nrn  her  dir  j 
Bat  I  alone  eon  telt  what  lovelioeH 
Of  aonl  and  mind,  nurtured  by  oore  and  erief, 
Have  fprong  from  out  the  roiRa  of  her  pnde 
To  give  me  Marly  oauwto  bleta  my  lot. 
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I  um  KOBTAIXKX*. 


Ir  we  u«  not  grwt  poeti  jaaf  at  pre- 
•ent,  we  are,  beyond  all  question,  great 
rhjmer*.  If  the  higher  regioDi  of 
Famassni  are  trodden  by  but  t  few, 
ita  aides  and  base  wn  thronged  with 
minatrelt  of  very  yaiioat  powen.  Sorae 
climb  tip  to  a  very  reapMtabla  hu^ht, 
nnging  now  and  then  with  Toiooi 
clear,  and  sweet,  and  itrong ;  tt«tiag 
of  the  Pierian  fount  before  it  bai 
loat  all  its  heaven- flavoured  freihaeu ; 
■ome  ramble  in  tho  lower  reachei  of 
the  hill,  gaining,  it  may  be,  a  little 
■pot  or  bower,  where  they  may  ait  and 
•ing  eecure  from  Eallins,  ai  they  are 
forbidden  to  riie;  and  othen  —  and 
tbew  are  the  many —  lie  erer  at  tha 
base  of  the  bill,  amid  tbe  buihei 
and  the  brakea,  triUiug  and  chirping 
and  twittering,  with  aU  ttie  varieu  in. 
tonations  tbnt  range  between  the  song 
of  the  thrush  and  the  chirp  of  the 
tom.tit.  Well,  let  then)  all  tine  on, 
each  in  bis  own  fashion,  and  with  the 
best  piping  that  hii  throat  Cftn  com- 
pass. Heaven  forbid  we  should  silence 
one  larynx,  provided  only  it  be  tuneful : 
but  that  element,  no  matter  bow  fee- 
bly developed,  we  insist  on.  Let  ui 
have  no  chatle|nng  of  pies,  no  cawiug 
of  crows,  no  screaming  of  jackdawi, 
no  hooting  of  owls.  WJlb  tbis  re- 
■erration,  for  tbe  sake  of  qur  eari,  we 
ahall  welcome,  according  h)  their  d4- 
aerta,  every  note  fVoni  tbe  wilds  and 
from  tbe  woodlands,  let  it  come  from 
what  fowl  it  may  of  Bully  Bottom's 


Here  now  is  a  pile  of  books  poeti- 
cal lying  before  us,  in  proof  of  the 
cantatory  propensitiea  of  the  age.  We 
auppoae  in  all  times  men  and  women 
wrote  verses,  and  read  what  they  wrote 
lo  admiring  auditories.  And  many  a 
one  thought  rhymes,  and  carried  them 
doring  painful    lunations,    and    died 


without  baTiDg  bionght  them  forth  ; 
for  there  waa  no  outetrio  printing, 
prea^  and  Lncina  was  not  ready  to 
come  at  every  oU,  in  the  shape  of  k 
facile  pnbliMier  of  a  shilling  volume, 
containing  some  two  hundred  pages, 
of  indifferent  paper.  But  nov-a-daya 
the  operation  of  printing  and  publish. 
ing  is  <]uite  as  easy  as  that  of  writing 
— easier,  we  should  ity,  if  ts  were  to 

)*udge  from  tbe  rigidity  pf  the  lines,  as 
aboured  asHf  fumaue- wrought,  which 
we  meet  in  some  of  tbe  volumes  which 
it  is  our  fortune  to  peruse.  And  there- 
fore it  is,  we  presume,  that  there  are 
more  overt  acts  of  poetry  committed 
on  the  highways  of  Uteratnre  in  these 
present  times,  than  heretofore,  though 
It  may  be,  that  secret  conspiracies  and 
treasdnqble  practices  agtunst  the  Musea 
were  as  rife  in  the  days  gone  by.  Come, 
then,  let  us  have  them  uil  up  before  ns, 
now  that  we  bave  taken  them  in  the 
manner,  and  pass  sentence  upon  them 
according  to  their  deserts  ;  and  if,  in 
our  sentence,  we  ibsll  dispose  of  some 
of  them  with  scant  C«remoi|y>  it  may 
be  that  they  have  the  more  reason  to 
be  t^ell  cooteiiCed  with  the  measure  of 
justice  th^t  time  and  space  b^ve  en- 
abled us  to  accotd  tliem. 

i'be  first  volume  tbat  comes  to  our 
hand  is  one  irherein  the  author  baa 
cominitted  hiutself  before  the  public 
and  come  within  our  judicial  reach  in 
the  double  capacity  of  poet  and  pain> 
ter,*  The  combination  is  a  natural 
one  i  and  perhaps  tbe  wonder  is,  that 
we  lind  it  existing  so  rarely.  Every 
poet  must  paint  with  tbe  pen ;  every 
painter  is  a  bruah-poet.  ItmBybe,and 
it  often  ia,  tbat  the  tnscAaRum  of  the 
hand  fails  the  former,  and  that  of  the 
tongue  fails  the  latter.  That  alone  pre- 
vents the  union  of  intellectual  quali. 
ties,  which  must  exist,  in  a  greater  or 
lesa  degree,  in  each ;  exhibiting  itself 
materiaUy  to  tbe  eye  and  to  tbe  ear, 
as  it  has  done  in  Michelangelo  and 
Sir  Hartin  Archer  Shee,  and  others 
whom  we  could  name.  Mr.  William 
Bell  Soott  coinbinea  those  gifts  in  a 
measure  auffictentiy  large  to  hare  eo. 
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Seotft  fatwu  by  a  Painler. 


■bled  him  to  pnaent  va  with  a  reiy 
pntly  and  a  very  readable  volanie ; 
■nd  tboiiph  he  hftt  been  EOniewliat  too 
chuj  of  hid  pencil,  tha  few  illusira- 
tiona  \a  the  book  are  welt  conceived 
■od  poetical.  As  might  be  expected, 
the  picturescjua  is  a  prominent  eleiueiil 
in  his  vi'nie»,  and  he  paints  lift;,  trlie. 
titer  iLill  or  aniuiate,  torcibl/  and  fecl- 
injly.  'Here  a  a' ei)ecimen  of  hig 
powers  in  each  way,  and  found  in  the 
Mme  poeiu  :— 

('  The  TioleM 
An  jiut  ■•  0>^  u  rrer,  snd  twti^iitb 
Tin  looty  laaJ-liuik  lboi$  wliUa  fmben 

X  (q~p>7'9  bifonic  his  but  Uta  been  here. 
And  tlicrc  u  lliii  old  Villnee.  willi  lis  Y-Mt 
Imgular  path,  its  nllling  itreimlet  bridged 
Before  nuh  cii(ta{(e  with  tooM   [danks   or 

And  all  the  geese  uid  docks  that  hav 

Of  atrtngen,  the  wide  smith'i  ibop  and  the 

Wbon  gTKf  lUat  roof  is  wltbln  reach  af 

A  fit  plan  Icr  an  attbt  to  be  nand, 
Sd  a  grcM  Waller,  wboia  rut  toil*  umhued 
Add  to  the  TkbM  o(  Ifaa  wuild,  rahuiU 
Cod'*  houM,  and  clotha  with  propbets  walla 


Hist  give*  na  UsdicapeB  with  their  nntlea' 

lites. 
There  is   hta   forbeara'  house ;    none   otber 

Socb  garden,  ground,  and  vldist. 


Stnlghl  thronghthswicketpased  they,  and 

before 
The  pent-roored  door  stood  knocking  —  all 

was  BtUl— 
Thtougb  the  low  parlour  wlodow  books  were 


;,  too,  witbont 

dose  to  the  window  1  nnmd  them  noontide 

So  liandaoinely ;  the  kavee  were  every  one 
GHbtening  lod  quiTerlng;  and  tbs  hosts  of 

Wove  in  the  abadea  ;  bat  all  within  seemed 

daric 
And  dead.    A  quick  light  foot  is  heard,  and 

Before  Ihem  etood  a  milden  in  the  shine 
That  fall  apoo  tier  dMsniit  hair  like  fire. 


Thel  „  , 

Tifd  loosely  o'er  tliu  b< 
Ovtt  her  lithe  wslat,— but,  uhalh  been'sBid, 
How  winnomc  fair  ahs  was  'twis  bjipl  to  ttIL 
I  miglit  describe  her  from  tlie  bead  auccitict, 
K\-en  to  tlie  lilgb-arched  inatep  of  her  foo^  ' 
And  all  in  vain;— Hie  ainctra  soul,  the  full 
Vet  lionicly  harmony  >he  bore  with  hw^ 
Uored  me  like  tlie  Urst  ilKht  of  the  se*. 
And  made  me  think  or  uld  queeus,  Guea*- 

Or  maid  Rowena  with  hei  '  vacs-bsil,'  or 
Aaliu^a,  whom  Ibe  Si'i-kinj;  cliiua-d  upon. 
Keeping  her  sheep  bciido  Horse  waves,  tha 


She  made  her  msfin  m 


in  the  (tream." 


This  is  very  unafiected,  as  well  aa 
very  true  painting.  One  sees  (he  scena 
before  him,  nnd  looks  upon  the  maiden 
till  he  has  her  form  familiar  to  hii 
miod'g  eye :  such  a  maid  ag  every 
man  who  lins  loitered  for  n  week  aboal 
a  retired  En|;;ltsh  village  has  seen  once, 
at  least,  in  Ins  life.  The  portraiture  of 
another  country  girl  is  taxen,  in  a  suc- 
cession of  pictures,  from  the  child  of 
eight  years  old  to  the  dyioj;  and  de- 
raiined  woman,  whose  years  mny  not 
be  told.  The  xtory  is  brought  oot 
with  sufficient  distinctness  to  be  un- 
derstood, yet  not  too  strongly  to  over- 
crowd (he  picture.  A  end  story — in- 
nocence, though tlcssnesn,  trustfulness, 
folly,  ain,  misery  nnd  death.  We  should 
glailly  give  the  whole  of  this  poont 
touUi  we  afford  space  for  it.  We  are 
unwillinj;  to  mar  it  by  an  extract  or 
two.  His  first  love,  nt  sixteen,  is 
thus  suggested,  rather  than  detailed,  in 
the  following  song; — 

"  I've  come  o'er  the  fields  to  meet  thee,  las^ 
O'a  the  misty  meailowa  gteea  j 

Ikfore  Ibfl  sun  his  dried  the  glass, 
Or  Ibfl  earliest  larkwaa  seen. 

"  I've  come  tluvugh  the  rye  to  meet  thM, 
lass. 

All  Ibrau;;h  the  rye-rigs  deep; 
Before  the  cloud  from  tbe  hill  might  fm,-~ 

Wbile  tbe  piover  ia  last  asleep. 
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"  Tbcn  dip  Iti  J  hee  Id  Um  water  dov, 
I^vB  it  o'«  Ilij  iboalden  liit ; 

And  qaicklj  licz  ihj  bodicBi  dear. 
And  Buod  np  thy  put«d  luir. 

"  Fw  Tn  emat  tbiou^  the  rjv  to  mnt 
tllee,Iw^ 
O'er  tli«  miity  nuwdoin  gnat, 
Belbn  tb«  eland  (him  thahUl  might  jam, 


dtj  u)d  to  a  trade ;  and  her  wng  At 
tbree-and-twentj  it  &  sad  coolrMt  to 
tlut  of  her  lover'*  :^ 

■*  Bring  ma  wine  at  motidt^ 


"  TliT  called  me  Marian  ths  ban, 
Uiiian  lb*  fortUData  t 
How  kind  unio  tba  woroan-abT* 
To  bid  bar  tbuk  bar  bt«. 

"  Brinjt  ma  wina  I  it  maj  not  bs 
Tbat  I  Ibraw  up  tba  gama, 
Hor  ^k  to  scam  conlenlcdlj 

TVith  a  brain  and  •  heart  of  fUmai 

"  I  am  fonaksn :  not  a  wheel 

King!  on  the  caoBeiiay-ilonea ; 
Bring  wine!  in  laughter  let  ma  lael, 
Leit  Iha  vila  may  nj — aha  moaiit. 

"Bring  me  wina  at  eroDtida, 

And  poppT-Juioa  to-niOTTOW ! 

Bhali  I  target  the  dayi  of  ptids, 

Or  go  to  bed  with  aomw  ?" 

Let  u8  pan  to  tbe  last  ocene  in  tbe 


"A  wbilewaahed  cbambar  wide  and  long, 
With  unacreened  pallets  placed  In  roiri, 
Each  tenanted  Ij;  pain. 
In  the  fiiBt  a  grey-haired  wom>n,  tho' 


A  Birl  with  _ 
And  lipi  as  bine 


:ellow  tf 


idey™, 


One  form  is  Ihera  we  bare  marlied  before, 
Wh»s    merriment  wa  bare   heanL     Uy 

God! 
And  ytl  pn-hapa  'tis  her  best  lioume  i 
She  shall  not  lire  to  Hght  witfa  dr^ 
For  bonea  on  tbe  nljrhtly  cauaeiray, 
Or  ^ther  ashes  thrifty  wirea 
Usy  fling  tmm  their  lieaitbatinM*. 
Shamsrdie!  the  board  ia  aawn 
And  blackened,  and  tbe  turf 
la  aoun  rent  up  to  lay  her  down : 


Whlla  fonni  aa  fair,  ai  glMwinis  bearta. 
As  blindly  ahiTl  anected  her, — pfawa 
Their  feet  wUera  aba  halh  trad,-.MDid 
Like  langbler  sbot  their  eyea, — and  than 
Fill  this  ber  maltm^  thna,  with  abana 


We  hare  ft  atronj;  luspicioti  tliat 
Hr.  Scott  has  a  leaning  towards  pre~ 
raphaelitiim  as  an  arUst,  as  bo  cert&inlr 
baa  a  correaponding  tendency,  to  woiv 
up,  with  minute  toucbcs,  the  fore* 
groundafhiiThythm-picturei.  Wood. 
Ktock  Mnie,  a  very  sweet  poem  bj 
the  way,  joitifiea  our  observations. 
The  lUuBtratioa  of  the  fair  Eoswnond 
in  ber  bower  mif^ht  win  an  approving 
amite  from  Mr.  Millais ;  and  here  are  « 
leir  Elanzai  of  the  ^ntia  in  good  keep- 
ing with  the  painting,  and  ezecnled 
with  care,  and  well  finidied : — 

"  I  lean  mj  fsint  heart  ag^nat  this  ties 

Whareoo  he  hath  curved  my  name, 
I  bold  ma  np  by  this  hit  bent  bougb. 

For  he  hekt  onca  by  Um  same; 
Bnt  every  thing  ben  is  dank  and  cold, 

Tbe  dakiea  have  alcklj  eyea, 
Tlta  elouda  Uka  gboat*  down  into  my  prison 
Look  bom  the  baned-«nt  ikka. 

Ob  Iha  ibowar  and  the  aansblM 

aveiyday 
Pais  and  paai,  ba  ya  sad,  be  ja 


tv- 


"It! 


TW  It  feebly  moani  to  tba  sharp  diert  goita 

Are  nabbig  from  tree  to  tree. 
Often  that  aingle  redbreait  cornea 

To  the  nil  where  my  Jceu  atanda, 

I  ^leak  to  him  as  to  a  child,  he  fliea, 

Afraid  of  tbew  poor  thin  bands  I 

Ob  the  leavea,  bnwn,  yeUaw, 

and  red,  still  fall 
Fall  and  fall  over  chnichyard 
and  balL" 

Amongst  the  authors  with  whom  W6 
hnve  of  Ute  years  made  acquaintance, 
there  are  few  who  have  impreBaad  ns 


ciously  to  old  claisic  models,  it  is  be- 
cause the  make  of  hii  mind  seems  to 
be  esaentiully  sympathetic  with  tbe 
Greek  classic,  and  bis  thoughts  take 
shape  and  colour,  not  by  an  effort,  bat 
iponlaneoualy  frcHu  the  ejnc,  the  dr&> 
ma,  and  the  idyl.  On  a  fonner  oo. 
casLoa  wo  expressed  our  hi^  sense  of 
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Mr.  Arruild's  poetical  Bbilities ;  ind 
tbe  volume  now  before  ue,  while  it 
jaitifies  our  estimnte,  fully  austainB  hig 
Tepotatiou.  In  tbis  lecond  series  we 
Lare  few  of  the  faulli  which  we  Bl- 
inded to  in  hia  fint  volame.  He  does 
not  become  commonplace  ia  bis  siiu- 
plidtjT,  nor  incomprehensible  in  bis 
reubmgs  after  the  sublime.  For  this 
reason  we  look  upon  *'  Balder  "  at  bu- 
perior  to  "  Sohrab  and  Ruatam,"  at  a 
whole;  Uiougb  we  predisposed  to  say 
there  are  some  detached  passages  at 
greater  beauty  in  tbe  latter.  This  su- 
periority we  believe  ia,  in  a  great  mes^ 
snni,  to  be  attributed  to  the  selection 
of  a  subject  fbr  the  latter  more  suit- 
able for  the  form  and  the  colouring  of 
tbe  old  epic  of  the  Greeks  than  was  the 
fomer.  The  simple,  yet  grand  ray- 
tholo^af  the  old  Icelandic  bards,  aucb 
as  it  IS  exhibited  in  the  Scandinavian 
Eddai,  ia  singularly  suited  for  the  epio 
tndt  M  Homer  would  have  built  up. 
The  demigods  of  the  Asar  race,  such 
as  ther  are  portrayed  in  the  Halls  of 
TalhaUa  and  tbe  City  of  Asgard,  the 
deeds  of  personal  prowess,  the  tales  of 
love,  the  wars,  the  banquets,  the  strug- 
gle between  the  everlasting  principles 
of  antagonism  of  good  and  evil,  pre- 
sent as  hne  materials  as  the  gods  ottbe 
Greek  myth,  while  they  touch  our 
own  sympathies  more  effectually.  The 
fine  epics  of  the  great  modem  Sadd 
of  Denmaric,  Aoam  Ohienscblteger, 
lutvo  dononstrated  this  fact. 

Tile  subject  of  Balder  ia  an  admir- 
able one  for  an  epic  episode.  The 
iniadents  of  the  tale  are  highly  dra- 
tnatic.  By  the  way  we  may  obwrve, 
that  tbe  curious  reader  will  find  these 
at  large  in  the  latter  or  prossic  Edda, 
the  composilion  of  the  celebrated  Ice- 
landic historian  Snorro  Sorleson,  who 
fiourisbed  in  tbe  end  of  the  tnelllfa, 
and  commencement  of  the  thirteenth 
century,  and  tbey  have  furnished  to 
OhletischiiBger  the  materinls  ofa  trnge- 
dy,  witli  choruses  afW  the  Greek  atyle. 
It  is  likely  tbat  Mr.  Arnold  may  have 
been  suided,  in  part,  by  this  tragedy, 
tliDugd  he  does  not  allude  to  ^ther  au- 
thor. At  ail  events,  he  bss  followed 
the  mythology  of  Sorleson  with  great 
fidelity,  and  given  us  a  very  linishcd 
conpositioDt  whose  beauty  niltscarcclv 
be  appreciated  upon  a  single  penisHl. 
Ina  poem  so  equally  sustained  ihcougb- 


of  the  piece,   and  tlie  vigour  of  tbe 

compogition.  Let  ua  take  the  first 
we  meet.  Hermod,  on  Odin's  horse, 
Sluipner,  seeks  the  abode  of  Hela,  to 
demand  the  restitution  of  Balder; — 

"Bat  northward   Hermod   rode,  tb*  way 

below: 
And  o'er  ■  darkaome  tract,  which  knows  do 


At  the  drear  ice,  beyond  tbe  Giints'  home : 
Thence  on  he  Journey'd  o'er  the  fields  of  loi 
Still  north,  until  he  met  a  stretching  wall 
Barring  his  way,  and  in  the  wall  ■  grata. 
Theu  be  dismoonled,  and  drew  light  ths 

girths. 
On  the  imooth  !ce,  of  Sleipner,  Odin's  horst, 
And  mids  him  leap  tho  gtate,  and  came 

within. 
And  ha  beheld  spread  round  him  Hela's 

The  plains'  of  Niflbeim,  where  dwell  the 

dead, 
Aod  heard  (he  tlmndet  of  the  streams  et 

Hell. 
For  near  tbe  waU  the  river  rf  Roaring  flow*, 
OutoKiat :  tbe  othen  near  the  centre  nin — 
The  Storm,  the  AbyM,  the  Howling,  and 

the  Pain: 
These  flow  by  HeU's  throne,  and  neat  thdr 

And  from  the  dark  flock'd  np  lh«  shadowy 

tribes: 
And  u  the  awsUows  crowd  Iha  balnah-beda 
Of  some  rlati  river,  issuing  from  a  lake, 
On  autumn  days,  before  they  croas  the  b««; 
And  to  each  baliuah-erest  a  awsllow  hang* 
Swinglog,  and  othere  aklm  the  rivet  stteami. 
And  their  quick  twittering  fill*  the  bank* 

So  around  Ueimod  swarm'd  the  twittering 

Women,  and  InJanta,  and  young  n 


died 


fame,  with  white  ungravan 

■heilds; 

And  old  miai,  known  to  Glory,  but  their  star 

Betray'd  them,  and  of  wasting  nge  they  died, 

Mot  wounds !  yet,  dying,  thfy  their  atmour 


Cowards,  who  were  inilouglis  intert*!!  alive: 
And  round  them   sUll  the  waltled  hurdles 

hung 
■Wherewith  they  slamp'd  them  down,  and 

tn>d  them  deep, 
To  hide  their  shameftil  memory  from  men." 

Mr.  Arnold  is  very  successful  in  bis 
fiuiiles,  and  understands  thoroughly 
iheir  vnlue.  Here  is  one  siuguhirly 
fiilicitoos  :— 
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"Nor  yet  could  Hetniod  ■ 

For  it  gnw  dark ;  bot  Hoder  touch'd  hli  aim : 
Aud  as  a  >pny  dT  bontyuickle  flowen 
Bruabes  aeruai  tired  traveller'a  fioe 
Who  abuffiei  ihroo^  the  dnp  dew-molstcu'il 

duat, 
Od  ■  U>y  evming,  ia  the  darkowd  lurn, 
And  wma  bim,  tlut  be  think*  a  gbuM  «mt 

l»y— 
So  Uoder  braih'i 


Tbe  diMi)pointDient  of  Hermod  irhen 
tlie  frjiC  01  his  long  Uboor  ia  Biiutcbed 
irom  him,  at  the  momcDt  when  auc- 
ceu  Eeemi  achieved,  i«  thtu  happily 

"And  aa  Mibring  men,  who  toig  b»w 

wroBgbt 
Ja  tlw  great  deep  fbr  gain,  at  lut  come 

And  towarda  eTeoiiig  aee  the  headttitdi  rise 
Of  their  own  coanliy,  and  nn  clfir  desny 
A  Are  of  wUher'd  furze  wbich  boys  have  lit 
tlpon  the  cllSi,  or  amoke  of  boiniDg  wecdi 
OatofalUrd  fitlil  inland :_ILen  tlie  wind 
Catchn  them,  arit  driies  out  again  to  aea : 
And  they  go  long  daya  toaaing  up  and  down 
Over  tbe  grey  lea  rii^;  and  tbe  j;!imps« 
Of  port  they  had  makes  bitterer  tmr  their 

toil- 
So  the  Godi'  ooaawaabittererfor  their  joy." 

_  The  lyrical  pieces  in  this  volume  are 
Terj'  finished,  and  somt:  of  tbcui  re- 
plete with  vigorous  thiukiiig.  The 
Buried  Life  CNpresies  profound  otj. 
chologinl  truth,  in  vorae  of  great  W- 
taoay.  What  in  its  waj;  can  be  finer 
than  the  following,  both  in  philosopbr 
BDd  langDftgeP^ 

"But  olteti,  in  tbo  world'a  moft  crowded 

Bat  often,  in  the  din  of  etrife, 

Tbere  riiea  on  unspeakable  dedre 

After  (he  knowledge  of  our  buried  lilh, 

A  Uiltst  to  apeod  our  Bra  and  restiesa  force 

In  tracking  out  our  true,  original  counet 

A  longing  to  Inquire 

Into  the  mystery  of  thia  heart  that  beat* 

So  wild,  ao  deep  in  us,  to  know 

Whence  oar  thuughU  coma  and  where  they 

And  lusny  a  man  in  his  own  breatt  then 

But  deep  enough,  aUs,  none  ever  minei : 
And  we  have  been  on  many  thoosaiid  linia, 
And  we   have  sliown   on   each  (ai.nt  and 

But  harUly  liaTs  we,  for  one  little  hour, 
Been  on  our  own  line,  hsve  tre  beea  our- 

Mlvea; 
Hardly  had  tUU  to  nttar  one  of  all 


Bat  th^  a 

And  long  we  try  in  vain  (o  ^leik  and  ac. 

Our  hidden  kV,  and  what  we  aiy  and  to 
la  eloquent,  ia  well_bat 'tia  not  tnia: 

And  then  we  wUl  do  more  be  rack'd 
With  inwsnl  alriviug,  ajid  dnnand    . 
Of  all  the  thousand  nolbinga  of  the  hour 
Their  atupifying  power ; 
Ah  yti,  and  the;  benumb  as  at  our  c^': 
Tet  atill,  fmm  time  td  tloK,  va^  uH 

(briom, 
ttom  the  soaVs  BubteTTannn  depth  opbonij 
Aa  from  an  indrflnltel?  distant  land. 
Come  ain,  and  floating  echoes,  and  ooot^ 
A  meiandiDly  into  all  oar  day. 

"Only— but  this  ia  lan— 
When  a  beloved  hand  la  laid  in  onns 
When,  jaded  with  tbe  mah  and  glare 
Of  the  inteiminable  hoars, 
Onr  ej'cs  can  in  another's  eves  read  dtir. 
When  our  «orId-de»fen'd  ear 
la  by  tbe  ton«  of  a  loT'd  vote*  carot'il,— 

A  bolt  ia  ehot  back  somewhere  In  tnt 


plai.  . 
And  what  we  mean,  we  »y,  and  What  »♦ 

A  man  becomiq  anaie  of  hia  life'a  flow, 
And  beoH  its  winding  murmur,  and  he  aeei 
Tbe  mpadowa  where  It  gliilea,  the  ann,  tht 

"  And  there  an^rea  a  lull  in  tht  hot  lacd 
Wherein  he  doth  for  eier  chase 
That  flying  and  elusive  ahadow;  SM. 
An  *tr  of  coolnea  plats  npoti  his  bctf 
And  an  ohwonted  calm  perrsdtis  hb  bnitti 
,  And  then  he  thiuki  be  knows 
Tbe  Uilla  where  bis  life  loae. 
And  the  Sea  where  it  goea." 

Some  balf-doxen  shorter  pieces  «)u 
titled  "Faded  Leaves,"  have  both  tfat 
pasaioD  and  the  tendemeM  of  lave  i& 
them.     Here  is  one : — 


"Slop- Nollome,BtlhlsWlte*di, „ 

Speak  of  the  sura  cOBaolttioaa  of  Trine. 
Fresh  be  the  wound,  atlll-ienewM  be  It* 

So  but  thy  image  endnre  In  its  ptimai 


"But,  if   tbe  stead 
Nature 
Wills  that   remembrance  shoold  alwayi 

If  the  lov'd  form  and  the  deep-el 
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Tke  Jhget  in  tAi  Boutt. 


iSS' 


'Ke  ftt  DO  lUIIf-cAe'd  monbriel  etnnbnl 
Fkd,  A(d  at  onci,  be  ill  vesUgs  of  thea — 

DtKf  be  the   dvkncM,   ud  itill  be  the 
(Imnber — 
Dwd  be  Uie  Elut  ud  Iti  pbuitoml  to  tne  I 

"Hioi,  when  we  mett,  «nd  Ihy  look  »ti»yi 

Staaaing  my  fiu»  uid  the  dungci  wrongbt 

no.  tat  me  a*^,  ft  tlb  Sft^Kiifffr  npanti  ■«, 
WUk  iSa  grtg  ftt,  amd  Ua  brtif  troni 


to  surpBa*  •'Tlieltigelmth^no&B&t'' 


hkd  Rlill  pruMd  fbrmrd  in  his  liteniT' 


HatUiew  Arnold  U  a  b^a  poet,  and 
a«M  who,  while  he  feela  uid  aeeka  to 
writ«  Dp  to  die  divine  gift  of  patey, 
^iidaina  not  to  bettow  IftboriouB  care 
upon  the  stractnre  and  mechaniim  of 
lu*  Teraes.  He  wrilea  in  that  pure, 
*wciTtnis  Engliab,  with  wliich  the  name 
<a  Arnold  is  n  thoroughly  identified. 
With  m.  few  exceptione — and  then  ore 
Karcely  visible  in  this  latter  volume — 
great  erudition  ii  controlled,  and  di- 
rected hy  a  fine  tute  and  a  (olid  and 
Kdat«  jucteinent.  We  believe  ttiat  he 
ii  one  of  the  few  amongst  the  English 
poetictti  writers  of  oor  own  day,  who, 
while  they  do  not  occupy  the  biffbeil 
reachea  of  the  boetic  rcalitli,  ta  WLely 
to  live  beyond  his  own  generation. 

Bene  come«  a  little  votume,  quaintly 
printed  in  orthodox  medinval  type, 
(och  aa  Parker  and  Maslers  delight 
to  imprint  with.  The  title,  too,  u  a 
qoaiot  and  lenlAntioiis  one — "The 
Angel  in  dM  Home."*  In  it(  arrange, 
menta  and  constmction,  it  looks  as 
oU-faahioned  *■  if  it  were  indited  by 
worthjr  George  Herbert:  — prologuea 
and  accompaaimeats,  and  sentences 
■hd  idyls,  ail  smtclung  not  a  little  of 
■ffectatitm.  Well,  let  ua  look  into  it. 
We  will  wager  a  anall  satn  it  is  writ- 
ten hj  Boiae  orthddoi  Cfanrchman — 
one  who  undenttinds  all  the  poetic 
«hann,  and  beauty,  and  dignity  of  a 
WelUordered  parish  church,  and  9  well- 
ordered  parson-life ;  just  Sucli  an  one 
as  waa  Geoge  Herbert  hitnEelf.  It  pro- 
ftnes,  as  we  learn  from  the  prologue, 
to  be  the  history  of  the  writer's  court- 
^lip,  nuiriage,  ind  wedded  life ;  and 
"  The  Aneef  in  the  House  "  is  the  wife 
eftbeautEor.  lu  style,  in  sentiment,  in 
vigour  of  thought,  in  delicacy  of  feel- 
ing, in  purity  of  passion,  and  withal, 
in  nerroDt,  nmple,  Saxon  speech,  we 
have  not,  of  late,  met  with  many  poems 


He  ratnnis,  afler  kn  abseneb,  to  tin, 
house  of  his  guardian,  the  Deati  •.'—^ 

**  Ones  more  1  came  to  Sarnin  Cloti, 

With  Joy  half  memory,  half  (tain. 
And  breathed  the  ttmny  wind  that  roM 

And  blew  the  ahiduwi  o'er  tha  3pti^ 
And  toea'd  tbe  lilac'i  iccnted  plumes, 

And  ixay'd  tbechnlnut'i  thousand  fiobM^ 
Ami  aU'd  my  noslrils  with  perfumei,  ^ 

And  shaped  tbe  clouda  hi  wsirs  and  ioBit, 
And  wafled  donn  tha  aerioiu  atrain 

Of  Sarnm  bells,  when,  true  to  time, 
I  reach 'd  the  Dean's,  itith  beart  and  btaiu 

That  tnmbled  to  the  IrambUng  chime." 


The  '  Dean's  three  daughters  have 
rn  np  into  womanhood,  and  are 
well  described :— 


e; 


Waaoohrfo 
And,  hea 


"  Was  this  her  eldest,  Ilonor,  the  prnde 

Who  would  not  let  ma  piill  the  iwing ; 
Who,  kLsa'd  at  Christmas,  cali'd  me  radl 

And  aobb'd  alooe,  and  would  not  ling? 
How  cbanged !     In  ahspe  no  more  a  Giaci^ 

ButTenua;   milder  thah  the  dove  1 
Her  mother's  ah',  her  Konuan  bee. 

Her  large  iweM  syca,  dear  Ucai  of  I0T& 
Haiy  I  knew.    In  riHToar  time, 

and  pale,  ahe  thought  that  bllM 
"  r  »  batter  dims,       ,   - ,  , 
renly  overmuch,  fcom'd  this. 
I,  rash  with  theories  of  the  right, 

Wbich  itretdi'd  tbe  tethet  of  my  cned, 
Bat  did  hot  break  ft,  held  delight 

Half  dledpline.    We  dliagxed. 
She  told  tbe  Dean  I  wanted  gracA 

How  she  was  kindest  of  tbs  tbraai 
And  two  wild  rases  deok'd  her  flea. 

And,  whrt  I  was  this  my  Mildred,  shi 
To  heiidf  and  all  a  swest  surprlte  f 

Uy  Pet,  who  romp'd  and  roU'd  a  hoop  ? 
I  woDder'd  where  tbnae  daiiy  eyes 

Had   fbnnd   their   (oucbuiB  cnrr*   and 

Tbe  girls  seem  each  for  the  momenl 
to  influence  the  poet's  fancy,  but  Ho> 
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I  Mundcd  tbe  Aixps  of 
bii  own  Bpiric,  era  }-et  he  has  disdoKd 
bii  passion,  he — 


And  then  folio  «>  a  paauge  in  vhich 
the  ennobling  and  lanctifj'iiiginiluciicea 
of  a  bi^h-placed  love  are  portrajed  with 
A  feliutous  teuderneu : — 

"  Tlien  to  my  room 

1  want,  and  elotei  and  lock'i)  ths  door, 
And  cut  mynir  domi  on  mj  bed, 

Ad(I  Uiere,  vith  mioy  ■  bliiiful  Uar, 
I  Tow'd  to  love  and  pray'd  lo  mi 

The  nwldm  who  luil  grown  lo  dear  j 
Thank'J  God  wliu  hod  act  )ier  [a  my  path'] 

And  prombed,  u  I  hoped  lo  wiu, 
I  never  would  tuUy  my  fidih 

By  ths  leut  «eIH<hueu  or  ■!□  j 
Tniatevtr  in  het  sight  I'd  leem 

I'd  reilly  be  ;  I'd  never  blend 
With  my  delight  in  lier  ■  dresm 

Tvotikl  chan^ie  her  clicek  lo  comprahend  ; 
Aod,  IF  *be  wltli'd  it,  I'd  preTer 
■     ■■    ■     J  my  01 


Her  loi^  faer  love,  Icr  fomi,  bw  -UmIi, 

The  leut  Mem'd  moat  by  bllnful  turn, 
Bltvful  but  thai  it  jiltnted  tco  miidi. 

And  taught  ths  wsjirard  laal  to  yearn. 
It  WM  M  if  ■  harp  witJi  win* 

W«»  travened  by  Ihe  bruth  I  draw ; 
And,  ob  ]  aweet  meelinK  of  dcwaa, 

She,  aoiweriag,  own'd  tbat  ab«  lovad  too." 

The  quotations  which  we  bare  already 
made  provs  ths  author  to  be  a  man  M 
fine  tfaonghtfal  feeling,  which  he  baa 
the  faculty  of  expreaaing  with  aiogular 
grace  and  a  aweet  limplicity.  We 
nave  obaerred  the  affectation  of  aenten- 
liontnraa  which  !■  to  be  found  throngh 
the  volume.  We  scarce  know  bow  to 
qnarrel  with  thia,  ai  it  is  manifestly 
iutrodnoed  with  a  deiign  to  Telieve  the 
other  portioni  of  the  poem,  whose  con- 
tinuity it  ttreaks.  Here  i«  a  pretty 
conceit,  wrought  ont  with  elaborated 


"Blalng,  I  breathed  a  brighter  cUma, 

And  Ibimd  myttlf  all  wlr  above, 
And,  with  a  charity  aublinw, 

CoDlemn'd  not  ihoi*  who  did  not  love  g 
And  1  eonld  not  but  led  that  then 

I  ibooa  with  aomethiag  of  her  graea^ 
And  want  fortli  to  my  fellow  men 

Uy  cammendalioa  in  my  face." 

Tben  come*  the  proposal  to  the  Dean ; 
tbe  acceptance  that  still  leaves  all  to 
tbe  choice  of  tbe  girl ;  nnd  at  length 
tbe  moment  comes  for  the  disclosure 
to  Uonoria,  long  delayed  :— 


Her  laoghing  alatcn  Iigg'd  behind  ; 
And,  ire  we  reacb'd  her  btlwi'a  gitei 

We  panasd  with  osa  pnaenticnt  mind  g 
And,  In  the  dim  and  peiftimed  mlat, 

liietr  coming  etay'd,  who,  blithe  and  tree, 
And  very  woown,  lovisd  to  aanat 

A  lovac'i  opportunity. 

"  Twice  rose,  twice  died  my  trembling  word : 

The  faint  and  fiail  Cathedral  chimM 
Spake  time  In  muiic,  and  ws  heard 

The  chafers  ruitling  la  the  lines. 
Her  dreu,  that  toucheiJ  me  where  I  etood ; 

The  warmth  of  her  conBded  arm  ; 
Ber  boum'i  gentle  neighbourbaod  ; 

H«r  pleasnie  in  her  pawn  ta  Cham  I 


"Love,  Ida'd  by  Wladom,   make*   twice 

And  Wisdom  la,  ttmjogh  laving,  win : 

Let  Dove  and  Snake,  and  Snake  and  Don, 

Thia  Wisdom's  be,  that  Love's  da  tics. 

"  *n*  truth  (illhongb  thia  trath's  a  atal 
Too  deep-enakieil  for  all  to  *«), 

Ai  Poets  or  grammar,  Loven  are 
Tbe  well-heads  of  morality. 

"  ■  Keep  measnre  in  love  T  Von  Ught  brfUI 
Iby  BsocHty,  snd  make  It  less ! 

Be  iura  I  will  not  love  at  sll 

Where  I  may  not  love  with  exctsa' 

There  is  profaiid  truth  in  this.  Not 
less  true  is  the  following,  thougfa  ila 
truth  lies  more  on  tbe  suiAce,  aad  ii 
less  sententiously  ezpresaed  :— 

"  Ha  safety  walk)  in  darfcest  waya, 
Whose  youth  ia  lighted  from  abtiva, 

Where,  through  tbe  aeniee'  allveiy  haist 
Dawn*  the  veil'd  moon  of  nupUal  k>vfc 

"Who  Is  the  Happy  HuabandT    Ha 
Wlio,  acanning  his  uuwedded  Hie, 

Tlianka  Heaven,  with  a  conadence  ftee, 
Twsi  fallhfiil  to  faia  future  Wife." 

One  pSMage  more,  and  we  shall  ba 
done.     The  picture  is,  perhaps,  some- 
what overcharged  1  the  average  lot  of 
woman's  married  life  is,  wo  bi 
other  1— 


verage  lot  ( 
0  beUere,  fa 


"  Msn  mnat  bt  pleased  g  bat  him  to  plena 
Is  woaiBU'a  plensore  i  down  the  golf 

Of  hla  coodaled  necessities 
8b«  eitt*  ber  bod,  aha  dlnfi  iMCMlf I 
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Bnr  (Acn  fllngi  Tor  non^t  I  anil  yokM 

UcT  bcsrt  to  in  ic!c1c  OT  wbim, 
Vboaa  cacb  lnipalieiiC  TOnl  pmvoka 

ADOthcr,  not  from  her,  but  faim ; 
WMIt  ihe,  too  goitle  ctcq  to  Tom 

Bh  poiitMoe  by  kind  npliei, 
Waila  bj.  axptcting  bin  nmone. 

With  pndoa  Id  her  idtylng  cyet. 
Aad  if  be  at  Uit,  by  ihune  oppran'd, 


Sbtic 


ik  tlie  li 


itbiibr 


Asd  while  hii  Iotc  bu  loy  lile^ 

Or  anj  vye  to  ice  her  ehonn^ 
Al  uj  tinu,  >he')  Ktill  hia  niPe, 

Desrijr  dtToted  lo  hJi  uiiu. 
She  lovee  witb  lora  that  csaaot  tint ; 

And  ff,  ah  woe !  she  lam  alone, 
Thnnij^  passiDnale  dnty  k)ve  flames  lilgher, 

Aa  frmm  gimn  taller  roond  a  it^ne." 

This  Tolnnie  is  full  of  fine  thinking 
md  fine  writine.  It  dealt  not  with 
the  metaphysical  nor  the  incomprC' 
bennble;  bat  it  reads  and  expounds 
the  beArfs  hiatoiiei  witb  a  power  and 
truth  th&t  will  seize  upon  the  feelings, 
■nd  commend  tbemselve*  to  the  intel- 
lect. ■'  The  Angel  in  the  House  "  ia, 
IB  poetr]',  aotnewhat  the  Bame  aa  the 
"View  of  Wakefield"  is  in  prote — 
paaaiotiat«,  yet  delicate,  full  of  fine 
nattnal  ttrauieB  that  evoke  our  beat 
(edin«  and  avmpathicB ;  and  withal, 
thereuthnntghoDt  aaweet,  fresh  odour 
of  ^uritaality  and  holiness  that  makes 
one  feet  how  lore  is,  at  the  lame  time, 
one  of  (he  tnbUmest  portiona  of  reli- 
ffau,  and  the  moat  exquisite  function 
<tf  theieaaes. 

If  quantity  were  the  cole  test  of  ex. 
cdlencef  the  author  of  "Biblical 
Sketches  and  Hymns  "*  might  claim  a 
Teiy  bigb  place  in  literature.  But 
somehow  tbe  woi^d  has  discorered — and 
that  many  a  long  age  ago — that  quality 
(nrei  the  beet  chance  of  immortality. 
The  jewel  is  indeatractible,  when  the 
coal  lerrei  but  the  purpose  of  an  hour, 
and  is  consumed  in  the  utins.  A  frag- 
ment or  two  has  preserved  ^ememory 
of  Sappho  for  ever,  while  the  ver^ 
names  of  those  who  have  written  their 
hnndreds  of  lines,  "itamptde  in  Bno," 
are  forgotten.  The  lady  who  has  com- 
posed taevolame  before  ns,  and  which 
exceeds  fiOO  pages  of  closely  printed 
verse,  tells  us,  "that  muny  of  the 
pieces  were  composed  at  o  very  child, 
ith  age,  under  discouragemcnta  of 
varioos  kinds."    We  see  no  reason  to 


doubt  the  ssserlion ;  thongh  what  a 
lady  coti^deia  a  "  very  childish  ago," 
we  no  mora  pretend  to  understand 
than  what  she  would  call  old  age.  The 
sex  have  very  unsettled  notions  on 
these  subjects.  For  a  child,  however, 
the^  are  creditable  compositions.  Bat, 
while  we  congratulate  the  authoress  on 
having  disembarrassed  herself  of  one 
of  the  conditions  under  which  she 
wrote  —  namely,  her  childishness  —  we 
are  not  sure  that  we  should  congratu. 
late  bcr  on  having  relieved  herself  of 
the  other.  The  discouragements  have 
vanished  also.  Friends— whose  friend- 
ship in  SQch  a  case  is  always  ques- 
tionable, and  whose  opinions  ure  never 
of  the  slightest  importance  to  the  read- 
era — have,  by  their  "earnest  soticita. 
tion,''  become  auswerable  to  the  publio 
for  the  present  volume. 

We  confess  ourselves  to  be  spe> 
cuiUly  intolerant  to  the  pleas  so  con- 
stantly i^ut  forward  in  extcnuadon  of 
faults  ol  composition.  Youth,  inexpe. 
ricncc,  haste, — these  are  not  reasons  to  ■ 
influence  the  critic  in  his  judgment 
though  they  are  excellent  reasons  to  do 
what  they  fail  to  do — namely,  to  deter 
the  author  from  publishing  what  he 
has  BO  written.  A  bad  piece  of  me< 
chanism  is  not  the  better,  or  the  more 
saleable,  because  it  is  made  by  a  young 
hand.  The  buyer,  if  he  has  given 
full  price  for  it,  has  a  right  to  gmmble, 
and  all  the  more  that  Uio  young  hand 
has  brought  it  into  the  market.  Wa 
do  not  mean  these  observations  to  ap- 
ply with  more  force  to  the  authoress 
under  consideration  than  to  a  thou- 
sand others.  Indeed,  while  we  can- 
not call  the  compositions  before  us 
poetry  —  a  designation,  by  the  way, 
which  the  writer  modestly  abstaina 
from  using  —  we  are  quite  justified  in 
conceding  to  them  the  merit  of  veir 
good  langunge  and  very  smooth  versi- 
fication, whib  there  is  throughout  evi> 
dence  of  good  taste  and  good  feeling. 
But  they  want  originality  of  thought ; 
indeed,  they  are,  to  a  great  cxleut, 
little  else  than  narrative  and  descrip- 
tive sketches  of  events  and  scenes 
which  we  find  in  the  Bible ;  and,  for 
ourselves,  we  confess  that  we  prefer  to 
read  tliem  in  the  language  of  Holy 
Writ  rather  than  in  rhythmical  panu 

Ehmses.     Some   of  ibe  sketches  are, 
owever,     very    pleasingly    written. 


"  BiUkal  SketdiM  and  Bynuu." 
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Cpn*  i§,  we  think,  one  of  the  but ; 
hem  ere  the  opeaing  renei : — 

**  Tbs  goldm  Km  had  paaed  from  the  broid 

Aed  Um  deep  perfume  of  A  millioD  flowen 
Spread  on  tbs  dewi  desoeDdiag  on  aarth'i 

Batbing  irlth  luceow  rich  her  haagiii^ 

And  oh  the  glcn^oni  cilj  cl 


"  Aud  m  the  maay  vUlaeo  which  h^ 
In  quiet  beauty  on  EnphnCea'  baiJ^ 

The  eliadoo*  rested  of  departed  day ; 
And  low  ud  mariDura  on  the  apiiit  aanh, 

Of  voice*  blent  In  aong  to  the  stringed  1;t«, 

Aa  Jrniah  Joined  In  pralae  her  evening  chrir." 

Tfae*e  ere  veiy  polidied  line*,  end  ■ 
Teiy  pretty  pictnre,  end  the  vplume 
ebounds  wiih  each  as  theee;  bot  they 
■re  only  the  oiccheniEin  of  poetry,  net 
the  Epirit.  If  the  BUtborcts  tballmeet 
any  one  posieesed  of  great  thought*, 
*  with  en  inability  of  espresring  ibem  in 
snitablc  languege,  we  recommend  her 
to  establish  a  partnership ;  and  we  haTfl 
no  doubt  tbe  firm  will  produce  poeod 
that  shall  live  for  ages. 

Urs.  Mary  Bena  is  a  larly  of  tome 
learning  and  decided  genins,  es  we 
have  observed  on  n  former  occasion ; 
bnt  she  wean  her  learning  with  the 
OBtentetion  of  a  hotiday  suit,  and  not 
with  the  graceful  ease  of  en  every-dsy 
Jpttnent.  The  titlepage  of  her  for. 
mer    Tolome    wal    ornamented    WiUi 


Greek  and  Ladn  qootattonK  Thb 
present  one*  ia  decorated,  in  compli-. 
ment  of  course  to  the  children  of 
Israel,  with  two  Hebrew  words  from 
Exodus,  which,  for  the  benefit  of  our 
readers  who  have  not  attained  onto 
the  heights  of  Oriental  langnagCBi  we 
shall  write  in  &igli«h  character  —  Je- 
hovah nissi,  meaning,  "the  Lord  my 
banner,"  a  motto,  the  peculiar  qipro- 
priateness  of  which  we  do  not  pte- 
ceive.  There  are  some  very  vieoroni 
and  veiT  sweet  Uyi  throoghont  tiiia 
little  Tofame,  thouKh  some  of  the  bb- 
3ii«    I 


iscnption  of 
poetry  whict  we  have  made  in  re. 
letion  (o  the  "  Biblical  Sketches  "  are, 
to  a  certain  extent,  i^[Jicable  to  the 
"Lays  of  the  Hebrews."  Amongst 
tbe  "  Other  Poemsk"  which,  npon  ue 
whole,  are  inferior  to  tboM  epon  Scrip- 
tural aobjeetp,  we  select  onet  not  ■■ 
being  the  beet,  but  because  tfa^  an-' 
thoress  has  thought  proper  to  dress  iil 
an  English  garb  a  Miort  poen,  wfaieta 
she  gave  In  I^tin  in  her  former  rolnmei 
We  may  be  allowed  to  compliment 
Mrs.  Benn,  at  her  own  exmnisei  bf 
saying,  that  we  think,  upon  the  whole, 
the  l^tin  is  superior  to  tbe  Engiirii 
reteion,  or  rather  paraphrase,  Thefot- 
mer  is  more  condensed  ond  forakle; 
and  the  latter  has^  to  our  ta«e  at  least, 
the  somewhat  equivocal  meritof  brings 
ing  out  the  yonnr  Ireland  antipatiiy  ta 
Britannia,  whid  was  onlf  vaguelf 
shadowed  forth  In  the  Lnttni  in  naj 
emphatic  and  unambiguoni  tarn  i'^^ 


"  Of  all  that  onoe  warbled  and  wsntoa'd  mtoimi  ma, 
Thee  only,  sweet  ihell  of  my  ipliit,  1  Me  ; 
Still  come,  SI  of  yor^  when  In  Childhood  yon  Ibimd  IM, 
To  lob  to  my  sorrow,  at  ring  to  my  glee. 

"  Vhen  tfie'boMmi  tb*t  pfBow'd  my  yoong  bead  in*  ttn^ad 
When  Hope  b  fUUdonti  and  Death  1*  too  tniat 
When  the  flckis  are  flown,  and  the  coM  an  eitrangM, 
One  dierd  is  unbrokai  tiiat  linka  me  to  yon  t 

"  Companions  in  exile,  in  doubt,  and  in  aadnesa,  . 

.  Wa  roam  thnint;h  the  eom-flelds  and  valei  of  the  foe  i 
Heniay  reep  his  bright  harvest  in  pride  and  In  gladneMf.^ 
Bla  wealtii  is  our  want,  and  hie  wuil  U  our  woe. 

"With  the  lance  of  the  victor  ha  craah'dna  and  grODnd  nii 

With  tbe  whip  of  the  master  he  lathes  us  still ; 

And  the  chain  that  lie  wrapp'd  in  past  ag«  aronnd  ns. 

Is  hut  alackeu'd  to  make  ua  the  IDsli  of  Us  Willi 
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Tatkant'i  Oreaia  of  Pyfhayorat. 

"Bat  ipcak  ton^Toiee:  tb  theftcbh  that  tlmnben; 
Thau  narer  (bilt  hang  on  Britannlft's  proud  osk  ; 
Cui  iha  ehtin  h<r  own  brcczca  that  moan  to  our  nuoibv*, 
Or  cnHb  iolo  allmoe  tlie  heart!  that  «ha  broka  7 

"T^l;  nUotB,  Uuagb  in  M«iniDg,  the  volcei  I  dmiah'd 
When  hope  U  extinct,  (o  deMpiion.we  cliiiKt 
Catd,  cnld,  U  mv  bearlhttone,  my  cblldren  have  peruh'd. 
But  their  la«t  djin^  tones  an  embilin'd  on  tby  lUing ! " 


While  we  &ra  occupied  with  tha 
£ur  MX,  we  shall  dispose  of  a  small 
ToluiDB  that  soLcitH  our  attentJoo.  I( 
■I,  we  believe,  tlie  productioD  of  a 
j'oung  ladj,  and  one  which  givea  pro. 
ini»e  of  much  better  things,  when  the 
judgtoent  is  matured  and  the  ima< 
enation  regulated  by  yean.  UiM 
Emma  Tatham  has  given  us  a  second 
edilion  of  her  poems,  consisting  of  the 
"Dt«am  of  Pytbagons,"  and  Beveral 
other  pieces.*  Throughout  tbej  evi. 
dence  genius  aiid  power.  The  imagi- 
native faculty  is  evidently  very  domi. 
natit — indeed,  we  would  euj  rather  in 
Mperabundance  j  and  so  ma  of  the 
couipoiitions  have  the  fault  so  common 
with  youn^  wrilen,  a  redundant  ver- 
botity,  which  seeks  to  overlay  a  fine 
thought  with  a  multitada  of  words. 
Mias  Tathuu  must  be  vigilant  of  her 
OWD  powen ;  ihe  nitist  not  let  them 
become  her  masters,  but  make  them 
btr  ministers,  if  ehe  would  achieve 
something  which  may,  in  the  higher 
•ease,  be  cnlltMl  s  poem.  The  "  Dream 
of  Pythagoras,"  which  is  the  principal 

Eiifce,  is  full  of  fine  fancies,  and  not 
'ee  from  a  few  conceits ;  but  it  is  vi. 
^rous,  hi^h-toned,  and  high-coloured. 
The  followiDg  passage  boa  great  beaa. 
ly;  it  deacrlbea  the  soul  of  the  philo- 
•ophic,  in  one  of  its  transmigratious,  aa 
a  dewdrop  :— 

U J  Ufa  was  joyoaa,  ibr  tha  klndJ)'  sam 
Curled  me  up  inls  tha  Bnaamnit, 
Aud  hung  DH  in  a  rainbow,  and  mj  ioal 
Wai  robod  in  ssvcn  bright  oolann^  and  be- 

A  jewel  is  tba  Aj.    So  did  J  leani 

Ihe  Snl  great  lemcs;  mark  y%  tham,  mj 

Obedience  ii  nohililr;  and  meek 

Hsmilit;  i*  glory;  self  atone 

b  bus ;   and  pckle  is  pain ;   patlenca   Is 

Bcnelicmca  Is  blln.   And  now  first  brought 

To  know  mj'Mlf  ind  faiH  in;  lillleneM, 
I  was  to  ham  what  grtatnm  is  pretiar'd 


Far  virtUDtu  soula,  what  mighty  w 


What  liinedomi.  and  infinitude  ut  lov^ 
And  hflimony,  and  never- en  ding  jnj", 
And  cmverse  and  cornmiinion  with  th«  grUt 
And  glorioiu  Mind  anknoxn, — an  given  tB 

bigb 
And  godlike  sonlat 

"  Hiereftm  tha  winds  atoait 
And  ihook  me  bom  the  rainbow  wbara  I 

Into  the  di.'|ith9  of  ocean  ;  then  I  dived 
Down  to  tlie  cora]  citadeli,  and  roved 
Througli  crystal  mazes,  among  pearls  and 

And  lovely  bnrted  crealures,  who  bad  sunk 

To  find  the  jewel  of  eternal  life. 

Sweet  bnbcs  I  saw  claip'd  in  their  mothen* 

Klngt  of  the  north,  eauh  with  his   ooiy 

Pale  maidens,  with  their  golden  strtamiag 

hair 
Floating  In  solemn  bcuutv,  calm  and  itUI, 
In  the  deep,  silent,  tidule.-^  wave ;  I  saw 
Young  beauteous  boys  washed  down  fran 

reeling  masts 
By  sudden  slond ;  andbroIhenilMplngsott, 
Lock'd  in  each  othei^  anna ;  and  coimtlcsa 

And  curling  weed,  and  treasur'd  knots  of 

Aad  monldariiig  aastai  and  giant  hulli  ttiat 


Where  moonbeams,  hand  in  hud,  did  daOM 

with  me 
To  the  jofc  music  of  the  auiglng  shelli^ 
Where  all  else  was  at  rest." 

The  "Tempest  Hymn"  1^ teeming 
with  fine  Imasea  and  bold  thought); 
but  its  power  ts  impaired  by  that  ver. 
bosity  ot  which  we  ORve  ipoken.     Wd 

would  ask  Mias  Tstliam  to  read  this, 
and  some  othef  of  her  pieces,  and  com. 
pare  them  with  the  107th  and  similar 
Psalms,  and  she  will  feel  itnpreBsed 
how  closely  soblimity  of  thought  is  at* 
lied  tosimplidtyof  laneuage.  A  worse 
funlt  still,  la  using  wor£i  of  which  the 
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beet  that  CUD  be  nid  ii,  that  tbaj  are 
lueaninglau  :  if  tbey  mean  anythiog 
on  the  occasion,  ihny  border  on  the 
nonMDEicnl.  Thus,  in  her  Invocation, 
die  Bpeoks  of  "  rapture's  lean  upon 
tbemnboir'Barch;''  andinafew  hnei 
afWmardi,  "on  cloada  of  atorm  in 
rapturous  blacknen."  What  is  the 
meaningofrapturelieie?— doeiitmean 
the  same  thiogin  both  places? — does  it 
mean  anything  in  either?  Is  it  not  eini- 
plf  a  big,  round,  ^norons  word,  inch 
aa  '■  the  Poet  Bunn  "  would  stick  into 
an  opera  song  to  eke  out  the  measure  ? 
Use  the  knife,  Misi  Tatham  —  use  the 
knife  with  on  unsparing  band ;  and  if 
vou  ever  come  to  a  third  edition,  as  we 
oope  foa  will,  cut  out  jour  adjectjvei 
and  expletives  boldly,  and  depend  upon 


it  jronr  poemi  will  atrike  their  roots 
more  deeply  into  the  heart  for  being 
pollarded  in  the  head. 

If  Mr.  W.  S.  Sandes  !■  not  destined 
to  occupy  a  place  amongst  the  highest 
order  of  poetical  writers,  his  volume* 
entitles  him  to  a  verj  respectable  one. 
He  writes  with  feeling  and  taste,  and 
his  verae  exhibits  great  care  and  po- 
lish. Occasionally,  too,  he  thinks  r«- 
markably  nell,  though  in  general  his 
mind  travels  in  beaten  tracks.  "Night 
Dreams"  is  a  we! l-su stained  series  of 
fine  thoughts  expressed  in  very  har- 
monious verse,  and  not  without  a  co- 
louring of  poetic  fancy  blending  with 
its  phiTosopny.  Here  are  a  few  stanEai, 
which  are  no  more  than  a  Cur  average 
^)ecimen  of  the  whole  t — 


"  Do(s  the  hone  of  midnight  sumiiKia  }'our  dirk  ahidowf  trom  the  shot* 
Wbere  Uft'a  broken  hopes  take  refuge,  when  they  bloom  en  eartb  no  mere  ? 
Come  ye  to  take  paoBNssian,  night  dreinis.  Tor  m  liltle  space, 
Of  the  heart  wbose  ruin'd  garden  once  hid  been  your  dwelling- plica ; 
Or  explore  ye  soil  befilUng,  wheteia  love  may  sow  its  seeds, 
With  myiterlons  mighty  promptbigs,  de>tin'd  U  grair  up  to  deeds? 
In  the  daylight,  when  our  reasoa  rules  as  waking,  are  ye  near, 
la  your  iacorporeal  eueace,  though  your  voice  we  cuiaot  beat  ? 
Speak  ye  to  ui,  though  our  lenies,  bound  to  elements  of  clay, 
Canaot  comprehead  tbe  import  of  tbe  leeaoua  ye  convey  T 
Wben  a  ihudJer  fslls  apon  ns,  and  we  fee!  the  tingling  blood 
Psoie  and  leap  nsidf,  and  onwnrd  rush  with  swiftly- heightened  flood;— 
When  the  skin  with  sudden  terror  creeps  we  hnow  not  how  or  why. 
As  If  what  we  dare  not  look  on  were  in  horror  sweeping  by  ; — 
Wben  the  pulse  with  startled  flutter  tremblen,  and  each  sepinta  hair 

Twines,  ss  if  around  oar  temples  hving  things  were  writhing  then ; 

Is  it  tJut  the  mortal  instinct  of  our  nature  takes  alarm, 
Bowing  down,  and  paying  homage  to  the  waving  at  your  aim  7 
GilUd  with  a  life  we  know  not,  recognise  not,  stoop  ye,  then, 


Toal 


:t  with  the  shriaking  soijj  of  men." 


Sonnet-writing  is  not  the  author's 
forte,  though  he  ventures  on  six-and- 
twenty  of  them.  We  know  few  things 
more  difficult  to  write  successfully  than 
a  sonnet.  It  should  be  a  highly -finish- 
ed picture,  with  only  one  thought  coiu 
densed,  and  yet  complete,  with  few,  if 
any,  accessorial  ideas  to  mar  its  pro- 
minence. We  are  qaite  aware  that 
there  are  good  sonnets  Uiat  deviate 
from  this  principle,  but  we  think  thej 
woold  have  been  better  still  had  they 
adhered  to  it.  Some  of  Mr.  Sandci's 
aonoets  have  this  fault.  Take,  for  in- 
stance, the  fifth )  there  seems  to  be  no 
prominent  idea  in  it,  and  we  should  be 
at  a  loss  to  give  it  a  title.  Still,  some 
of  those  compositions  are  pretty  and 
poetical,  as  this,  for  instance  :— 


"  Let  DO  vsulted  areha  overspreidlng 
^rine  my  corpu  benaith  their  gorgsotu  - 

Let  no  marble  floor  mound  tbe  tmdinf, 
Kong  by  mourners  round  mj  coffin's  ^de. 
Let  no  rich  cathedral  window's  ssshes 
Frame  my  monument  witb  sIoHmI  buea 
Hay  the  stars  sblne  bright  atwni  my  oshM, 
And    my  grave-stone    glisten    irith   the 

I  have  evw  songbt  to  link,  wbtla  Uvhlg, 

Nitars  to  the  purpoia  of  man  ; 
I  would  be  her  debtor  still  ror  giving 
MyremaUis  what  resting- place  ilie  can. 
Fold  me,  thm,  O  mother,  ta  thy  heart ; 
Let   me   lie  down  tbeiu  wbeu  life  shall 
partr 
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bnt  ipAriiigly  in  tha  lyricBL  We  wuh 
be  Ud  given  lu  a  few  iDch  pi«c»i,  and 
we  faocf  he  eoald  hare  done  so.  Them 
k  a  good  deal  of  melodj  iu  hia  fermfi. 
cation,  and  no  want  c^  the  facaltf  of 
numtrelqr.  lie  haa,  however,  told 
one  or  two  Ulea  with  a  good  deal  of 
pathoa.  "  Love  and  Sorrow  "  ii  the 
Met  thing  la  tfaii  way  ia  ihe  volumef 
•ad  i>,  indeed,  ginsatarljr  tweet,  and 
inlloffiae  touches  of  feeling.  "Italia'' 
ia  a  bold  theme  to  adventure  upon  af^ 
Byron  and  Bogen ;  nevertheless,  Mr. 
Sandei  hai  walked  in  a  path  of  hit 
own,  and  gives  exprenion  to  aome 
good  dioDgfata  8uch  aa  th^  :— 


EoMim  socoaa  bj'  making  ua  parma 
Our  own  pccoHar  path  throogh  emi'i  hjiit, 
It  polnti  nmnlDgl]'  direct  anil  tnw : 
Hu  bulUea  Indicalion  it  codtb}-!, 
IsitiDet  with  In^ntlan  ftvm  on  b<gb, 
Kaikt  out  tha  certain  ni*d  to  travel  by, 

"The leenta  of  th»>onri  inttiitioQ 
Into  ictf-kiunrladgi  cinoot  be  renal'd. 

Depth*  thut   firom  olhen'   leucbings  He 

eonceard. 
Bll  gUlwi'd  debt  of  awful  expiation, 
Wli«e  chancter  lemiina  a  voluTna  aeal'd, 
UnMndltd  by  bimwif;  may  b<  deley'd, 
Bnt  mottinftill  diicbarge  be  one  diypald." 

Wo  wish  Mr,  Sandea  succ««s,  and 
we  think  he  deserves  it. 

Mr.  Gerrardf  has  di»covered  the 
mode  of  cutting  lines  into  lengths  of  va- 
rioiu  sorts,  and  thinks  bo  writes  poetry. 
We  have  not  found  in  "  ClytJa"  any 
other  element  of  the  divine  art.  Had 
he  written  the  piece  alt  the  way  across 
the  page,  witiiout  reference  to  the 
nnmber  of  words  in  the  line,  we  would 
have  pronoanced  the  proee  nnezcep. 
tionable  in  point  oflanguageiand  unex. 
cept  ion  able  prose  we  pronounce  it  stitl 
to  be,  notwitbit finding  the  author's  at- 
tempt to  disguise  it.  The  other  pieces 
in  the  volume  have  little  for  us  to  com- 
mend,  and  as  litOe  to  censure.  We 
are  nothing  the  better  and  nothing  the 
worse  of  perusing  them  all,  and  we 
think  it  would  be  just  as  easy  to  write 
the  volume  as  (o  read  it. 

An  impresnon  has  boen  very  gene- 
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rally  prevalent  for  maay  years  past, 
that  "The  harp  that  once  through 
Tara's  hall  the  soul  of  music  shed," 
was  ia  a  very  ruinous  condition — that  it 
was  tuning  npon  the  walia  of  that 
ancient  abode  of  kingly  magnificeQM 
(thon^h  that  anybody  in  our  days  has 
seen  either  waits  or  harp,  is  not  a  well 
authenticated  fact),  and  that  from  time 
to  time  tbn  twang  of  n  breaking  string 
was  heard  o'  nights.  For  this  notion, 
we  believe,  Sir.  Thomas  Moore  is  an- 
Bwarablc.  Wo  are  happy  toannounoe 
that,  during  the  last  year,  the  aforesaid 
harp  has  been  recovered,  and  refurbish- 
ed, restrung,  and  re  thrummed,  with  sin- 
gular eSect,  by  a  native  artist,  who  baa 
sung  to  its  accompaniment,  in  no  less 
than  twelve  cantos,  a  poem  entitled 
"  The  Sceptre  of  Taro."t 

The  minsLret  has  been  singularly  un. 
fortunate  in  the  manner  in  whitm  hts 
sonj^  has  been  printed.  If  his  own 
ability  to  write  be  at  all  questionable, 
there  ia  no  question  at  all  of  the  inv 
bility  to  ipell  of  some  one  connected 


poaitor,  or  the  reader  for  the  press, 
we  Bball  not  take  upon  us  to  decide; 
but  so  ampio  and  amusing  an  erratum 
page  of  ingenious  blunders  we  hava 
rarely  seen  in  modern  Umes.  Taking 
the  poem  and  the  printing  together, 
we  can  almost  imagine  that  the  min- 
strel produced  the  former  sponta- 
neously, by  sweefung  his  band  wildly 
along  the  strings  of  "  the  broken  barp  " 
without  intending  to  produce  anvthiitg 
in  particular  but  just  a  species  of  bardio 
voluntaryi  while  the  pnoler,  animated 
by  a  similar  freedom,  flung  the  type* 
tt^ctber  at  random.  There  is  one  re. 
markable  charscteiistic  of  the  min* 
strelsy  under  our  consideration — name- 
ly, that  it  delightetb  iu  alliteration, 
which,  we  presume,  ia  analagoos  to 
striking  unisons  upon  the  harp,  and 
produces  a  very  fine  effect. 

Thus  he  opens  with  a  twang  of  li. 
qoida  that  is  quite  melliduous— 

"  Lord  at  our  load,  of  light  and  life,  and  alL" 

Thencomea  an  alliteration  of  cooso- 
nanti  by  way  of  telied- 

"Tbit  buntto  bdngal  tbybounlcoaseslL" 
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And  Again,  in  tii«  Alh  ctoto— 
"  It  a'cT  four  locki  Ttog  back  tlw  vdl  of 


And  a  little  fiirtber  on,  tbere  is  an  ex- 
liibition  of  this  art  in  ilg  highest  State 
of  developmeut,  ai  followi — 

"  Froin  soft  adieus  to  fields  ith«rc  battlei 

We  fsfn  bad  dashed   unblooded    bUda 


his  genial.  Aa  w^  might  one  taka  a 
manite  and  soil  it  with  baer-sops  and 
stain*  or  whiskej-toildy,  and  fancy  it 
wa*  the  mantle  of  him  who  wrota 
"Mbtjt  in  HeBTen."  Under  some 
iDcb  (lelufion,  somebodjr  has  produced 
tbcToljme  before  us.*  Will  any  of 
our  friends  north  of  ths  Tweed  tell  ai 
whether  they  can  discover  rhyme,  rea- 
son, or  poetT]-,  io  such  hobbling  liaat 
as  these  ?—. 

•I  iHt  tooih.  m  h(n  It  tH  unU), 


We  know  of  but  one  poet  who  has 
ever  attained  to  a  hi<;bur  de«reo  of  ex- 
cellence in  this  species  of  coniposition, 
in<\,  we  trust,  the  minstrel  will  consi- 
der it  no  dii^pnrugenieut  to  have  been 
snrpassed  by  Sfaakspeare  in  the  me- 
m Oracle  prolc^ue  to  i^ramiu  and 
TAuie— 

"  Whereat  with  tdade,  with  bloody  blsmefol 

bUile 
H«  timvely  broachild  bia    bloody,    boilicig 

But  let  that  pass.  The  bard  aFks  with 
great  candour,  in  the  commencement 
of  the  9lh  cnnto,  as  if  the  li|{ht  had 
only  then  dawned  upon  bis  mind — 

"Why  do  1  thus  mine  idle  notes  prolong. 
And  rsinly  musing,  think  1  ulter  song?" 

We  most  solemnly  protest  we  are 
unable  to  answer  the  qneition,  and  had 
been  disposed  lo  ask  it  ere  we  bad 
read  hair-a-dozen  pages.  It  is  really 
an  almost  interminable  piece  of  harp- 
ing whif^h  should  have  never  been  be- 
gun. You  may  stop  the  grinding  of 
an  itinerant  organ rs t :  you  mil y  bribe 
bim  to  silence,  or  force  him  to  move  on 
from  your  door ;  but  what  are  you  to 
do  with  a  bard  whom  you  have  no  op- 
portunity to  reason  with,  and  no  power 
to  hand  over  to  the  police  ? 

Ever  since  the  days  of  Robert  Bums, 
it  has  been  the  fashion  with  shal- 
low-pated  people  to  think  that  to 
writ«  a  slang  song,  with  a  dash  of 
drunken  sentiment  or  vulgarity,  in 
crabbed  Scotch,  is  to  write  poetry.  To 
imitate  the  fauka  and  the  failings  of 
poor"Rob  the  Ranter,"  is  not  to  follow 


Or  where  lie  the  wit,  humoar,  or  moral 
in  the  lines  of  whicli  this  is  the  <ia,n- 

meoajtucat ; — 


Kfr.  Alexander  Gouge  t  baa  written 
a  volume  about  "  The  Golden  Age," 
and  other  matters,  with  a  dedicniion  to 
the  Karl  of  Carlisle  in  terms  of  euk>g/ 
laid  on  with  no ,  sparing  hand.  If  he 
writes  n/  a  gulden  age,  be  seems  to 
think  that  he  writes  lo  a  vpry  leaden 
flne  in  point  of  knowledge,  as  he  deems 
it  neceasiiry  to  enriuh  liia  text  with  a 
moss  of  notes,  conveying  such  informa- 
tion aa  the  followins ;  "  Flora.  God- 
dess  of  Flowers;"  "^lus,  Gud  of  the 
Winds;"  *' Ceres,  Goddess  of  Har- 
Test."  His  poetry  does  not  impress  us 
with  a  belief  of  his  special  nitssioa 
either  to  instruct  or  delight.  He  tells 
us  he  has  had  "  innocent  gratiScation  " 
in  the  process  at  composition.  We 
are  glad  of  it,  for,  in  that  case,  his  la-  ' 
hours  shall  not  go  altogether  without 
reward.  ■'  In  submitting  bis  maiUen 
work  to  Uie  notice  of  reviewers,  the 
author  would  transpose  the  speech  <^ 
the  ancient  Athenian  to  bis  warhke 
confederate,  and  say,  '  Hear  me,  and 
then  strike,'  if  a  stroke  be  necessary," 
We  have  heard  him,  and  shall  not 
strike,  as  we  (insider  a  stroke  neither 
necessary  nor  justifiable,  as  he,  certain- 
ty, did  not  ttnka  lU. 

The  all- engrossing  subject  that  fills 
men's  minds,  has  not  failed  to  call 
forth  the  sfnrit  of  song.  We  bav« 
songs  of  the  war  in  eveiy  fonn — HuaU 
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eflbrti,  in  tbe  way  of  tnabj  Benti. 
iiKDt.  set  to  music,  wyaa  ad  lunueani, 
■nd  some  Mruni  of  a  more  aiubitioua 


Mr.  Richardg  presenU  ul 
with  s  Toluroe,  "  The  Minstrehy  or 
H'lTi"*  to  ^l,kh  he  ha«  tedded  otber 
poeias,  and  »  catalogue  of  his  former 
literary  Ikboiin,  that  is  quite  formida- 
ble.  y?o  do  not  Gqd  anything  re- 
maricsbla  id  liia  wu  minstrelsy  —  do- 
tbin^  that  atirs  our  heart,  or  fires  our 
Qiirit  with  a  msrtial  ardour;  nor  does 
a  perojal  of  the  residue  of  the  volume 
particularly  impress  us.  A  much 
smaller  tome,  tnnai sting  of  some 
tbiriy  lounets,!  challenges  attention, 
from  th^  naoiea  of  the  writers.  The 
authors  of  the  "  T'lfe  Drama  "  and  of 
"  Balder  "  bare  given  us  these  sonnets 
noder  their  joiut  names ;  but  whether 
taj  of  them  are  the  sole  composition 
of  either  author,  or  how  far  each  has 
contributed,  does  not  appear.  To  us 
it  does  not  seem,  that  the  chamcteris- 
lici  of  cither  writer  are  very  prouii- 
iMnti  oeverthelesa,  if  theyhud  appear- 
ed anonymously  they  could  not  have 
ftiled  to  command  attention.  We 
shall  let  our  readers  jud^je  for  them- 
sdvee; — 


'fT^B  ytOOKDZO. 
"'SMtomy  bfothar,  Doctor;  I  ban  lain 
AD  day  tgaiMt  U*  beart ;  It  is  warn  tbsra ; 
TU|  MiAi«at  b  a  tnuiiNl   he  Uv«sl     I 

Innu  ha  UvesI'    '  Good  poctor,  UU  n)y 


A\M  mother;'—  but  his  pale  1lp>  m 


din 


*  Doctor,  whtn  you  wen  little  Muter  John, 
I  Ten  the  old  p1use ;  joa  will  «•  it  igiin. 
Ml  my  poor  father,— turn  down  the  wood- 

l^mtd  tbe  homa-Beld — enn  tba  stat^dng- 


'Oid,  U  est  bletii  beaoeoup  plus  qae  mol." 


art, 
Tell  the  gnat  tidings !     They  want  down 

tint  day 
A  LegioD,  and  csme  back  h^nuTictoiy 
Tito  hundred  men  and  Olory  1   On  ibe  mart 
la  tb>s  'lahaer    Yet,  Stranger,  thou  (halt 

My, 
Tkae  were  our  common  Britons.    Tii  out 

Id  EngUitd.      i^y,  ye  beivens  1  I  saw  them 

part 
The  Dealb-Sca  na  an  I^ngliah  dog  leaps  o'er 
Tbe  rocks  Into  the  ocean.    He  goa  in 
Thick  as  a  lion,  and  be  comes  out  thin 
Aa  a  starred  voir;  liut  lo  1  be  brings  la  ihon 
A  lifr  above  bis  own,  which,  when  bii  heart 
Bunt  with  that  final  effort,  from  the  etonci' 
Springs    Dp  and  buikli  a  temple  o'er    lii| 

bonefc" 

"  She  turned  tbe  fair  p^a  with  her  Iair« 

More  fair  and  frail  than  it  was  wont  to  ba — 
O'er  each  remembered  thioghe  lovod  to  sea 
She  lingered,  ami  as  with  a  fairy's  wand 
Enchnnted  it  to  outer.     Oft  she  Tanned 
New  moles  Into  the  snn  ;  and  as  a  bee 
Sings  thro'  a  brake  o(  bells,  somurniurad  sba, 
And  so  b*r  patient  love  did  understand 
Tfaa  reliquary  room.     Upon  tlie  sill 
She  fed  his  Ibvonrite  bird.      'Ah,  Bobio, 

.ingl 
He  loves  the*.'    Than  she  loncbea  a  iwe^t 

Of  sort  recall,  and  towards  the  Eastern  hill 


The  raven  croaking  at  his  canfon  ear." 

These  are  vigorous  as  well  as  palbe- 
tic.  Tbe  sonnet  "After  Alma"  is  a 
well  written  tribute  to  Marshal  St. 
Arnaud,  and  that  on  Sebaalopol  is  full 
of  life  and  energetic  motion  ;  but  the 
picture  has  not  been  yet  realised  — 
shall  it  ever  become  a  reality? 

We  have  still  some  volumes  upon 
our  table.  Some  of  tbem  we  shnlt 
dismiss  by  proclamation  —  they  shall 
have  the  benefit  of  a  gaol  delivery  — 
we  bid  tbetn  eo  and  sin  no  more.  There 
are  others  whom  we  shall  deal  with  at 


*  "The  Uhotrelaj  of  Var;  with  Eelectiona  ftma  MiieelUiieDns  and  Diamatle  Poems." 
Bf  Airred  B.  Bicharda     Lwidon  :  James  Bbckwood.     1854. 
t  "SoDDats  on  tbe  War."    By  Alexander  Smith,  and  by  the  Author  of  "  Balder,"  and 
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Tbb  ramembmice  of  Latin  gramiDBF 
ia  Dot,  in  general,  a  source  of  unuixed 
pleasure  i  still  lees  that  of  Greek  ;  yet, 
in  bis  "  VarroniaDus,"  and  "  New 
Cmtf  lus,"  Dr,  D«nalilgon  has  invested 
tliB  granimara  of  both  laugn^ea  with 
Ter^enterlainingincidenta.  The"Var- 
ronuuius,"  although  less  carefully  writ- 
ten, we  deem  the  more  agreeable  woric 
of  the  two.  It  poraeasea  in  but  an  in- 
ferior degree  the  elegance  and  fgroe  of 
diaauisiUnn  to  be  found  in  aonie  parta 
of  tiie  "NewCratylusi"  but  its  scope 
!a  wider,  and  initead  of  dealing  solely 
with  the  structural  laws  and  nieettee  of 
expression  of  the  old  languages  of  Italy, 
it  investigates  the  origins  and  affini- 
ties of  the  different  races  by  whom  they 
were  spoken,  and  from  whose  fusion 
the  national  character  as  well  as  speech 
of  the  masters  of  the  ancient  world 
has  been  derived.  The  resemblances 
of  language  rank  justlir  amonn  the 
nrest  evidoncea  of  national  ongins, 
but  tbey  are  not  conclusive.  French 
ia  the  language  of  Hayli,  but  the 
Haytiana  are  not  Gauls  but  Negroes. 
In  their  cnse  the  first  inforcnce  of 
identity,  arising  from  identity  of  lan- 
guage, would  be  displaced  by  an  exo. 
minution  of  physical  characterislics. 
These  latter  being  as  different  as  black 
and  white,  we  should  content  ourselves 
with  less  sciendGc  methods  of  inquiiTi 
and  ^ive  oar  credence  frankly  to  the 
luatonana.  But  it  is  the  pride  of  the 
EOientific  ichoUr  to  depend  ai  little  aa 
poesible  on  testimony.  If  a  statement 
of  Herodotus  conflict  with  a  law  of 
philology,  the  father  of  history  must 
atand  aside.  The  Economists  are  not 
a  more  peremptory  gentry  than  the 
Grammarians  in  lucb  n  case.  Dr. 
Donaldson,  however,  admits  the  evi- 
dences of  monumental  remains  and 
historic  statement  to  some  extent,  and 
in  subordination  to  his  sdentific  induc- 
tions. Ferhaps  it  may  be  aa  well  for 
the  ulUmate  establishment  of  truth, 
that  individual  inquirers  should  for  the 

Cient  proceed  eiLch  by  bis  own  pei^u- 
metbod.    The  historic  philosopher, 
who  will  neither  be  a  philologist,  nor 

*  Varrontanul :  B  Crilicil  snd  Historical  latniductloa  to  ths  F.lhnogrspby  ofAndeot 
Italy,  and  to  tLie  Pliltulof^cal  Study  uf  the  Litin  Luguig^.  By  Jolin  WiUlani  OonaUion, 
D.D„  Head  Hastar  of  Bury  School,  tc.  kc.  Sccoad  Edition.  8vo.  London ;  Jobu  W, 
ParlMT  and  Son.    I6SI, 


.  lor  an  uchitectnrftl 
ital  antiquBiT,  bat  all  in 
one,  will  then  have  the  best  material 
that  the  best  men  in  each  walk  of 
inquiry  can  contribute,  for  his  final 
gcneruliealious.  Dr.  Jlonaldson  is  a 
considerable  authority  in  his  own  de- 
partment t  outside  it  be  seems  as  liaUa 
to  slip  as  moat  other  explorer*.  It 
will  enable  vn  to  judge  of  his  purfur- 
mances  in  philology  with  greater  free- 
dom, if  we  examine  some  historical 
and  antiquarian  excuruans  made  ia 
aid  of  his  grammatical  argumenL 

The  principal  novelty  in  the  "  Var. 
ronisnus,"  is  the  alleged  discoTeiy  of  a 
Scandinavian  element  in  the  ancient 


e  out,  philologicilly,  we  shall  pre^ 
senily  inquire.  How  it  appears  to.. 
Dr.  Donaldson  to  be  fortified  histori- 
cally, is  aa  follows.  Any  traTelleri 
who  has  visited  the  Ferdinand  Huseum 
at  Innspmck,  may  have  observed  a' 
multitude  of  remains  of  Etruacan  art)  - 
in  bronze  and  pottery,  which  hava 
from  time  to  time  been  dng  up  in  tba 
Tyrol.  Thera  can  be  no  donbt  or 
question  of  the  genuine  Etruacan  cha- 
racter of  these  objects,  in  the  peeu- 
liarly  round  and  taper  limbs  of  tiia  ' 
Tyrolese  peasantry,  an  eye  eager  for 
ethnological  resemblances  might  alao  ' 
detect  some  marked  characteristics  of 
the  Etruacan  physical  typo.  Theae  in- 
dications ate  acconnted  for  by  hiat^e 
statements,  affirming  the  Stmscan 
origin  of  the  RhKtians.  One  of  the 
most  authoritative  of  tbeae  is  a  pa«aga 
from  Livy,  where,  speaking  of  the  nem 
of  Clusium  by  the  Gauls,  be  eays  (hb. 
v.  c  3S)  i_ 

"  Nor  were  the  p«<q>ls  of  Clurium  Qw  Stat 
of  the  Etnucans  with  whom  annin  at  tiw 
Gaols  fonglit ;  Tot  long  brfore  this  they  ft^, , 
quently  finighE  vitli  the  Etniacans  wbo 
dwelt  between  llie  Apennines  snd  the  Alps. 
Before  tlie  Romau  empire  was  establlihed, 
lliB  powM'  o(  the  Etnucans  extanded  far  bj 
■u  and  Und.  Of  this  fact,  the  names  of  the 
upper  and  the  lower  seas,  tiy  wliidi  Italy  is 
girt  In  manner  of  an  tnlsnil,  may  be,  to  soma 
uxtent,  an  argument;  the  dds  whereof  Ute 
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Italus  di^BM  e  tlu  ToMUt  ■««,  bjr  tbt 
adnHWiti  apjidbtioa  of  that  people — tli«  odm 
Aa  BMIrHUfc,  (nm  Hailria,  kTuscia  cotonj; 
TIm  Gnrt«  aLrt  call  tb*  uma  km  tho 
lyrriicnian  lod  Hadrblta.  Thai  ratcbing 
ftom  n>  tB  m,  tbej  (lb*  Etnuooi)  in- 
haliMd  tb*  Imdi  by  eitin  in  (oonrsdenclM 
0()  twdns;  flnt  on  thit  »Jb  lb*  Apcnniua 
b)>  the  bircr  iM,  afWwirdj  by  Moding  out 
(ctooln  cDirapondiDg  In  number  lo  Ui« 
ettiaf  dtia  of  the  mtHha  camlTj,  on  Iba 
AirtbfTmdeDritaeApoiniDca;  wbicb  (Utter) 
occupied  all  tba  landi  bayontt  tba  Po,  at  far 
■a  the  Alps,  except  tbe  angte  of  the  Tmatt, 
who  dwell  aimnd  thehtadof  tha  gait.  Tlie 
Mne  ^  doobtbw,  tbe  origin  of  tbe  AI|riiia 


Nothing  can  be  dearer  than  tbia 
■tataoMnt  erf"  die  yroptm  of  the  Etnu- 
CM  oobaiM  from  the  preaent  Toteany 
mio  tbe  preaent  Lomberd  ji  and  tbence 
■Dto  niiBtm.    If  it  be  laggeited  thiit 


place,   J 


cant'  by  Cb' 
I  designate  the  plain!  of 
Lombaidy,  and  w  to  refer  tne  niune 
Badriatio  to  the  bwer  na*  it  would 
aaljr  van  the  remit  bj  making  the 
Lombume  plain  the  original  seat,  and 
Twcanf  and  Khntia  alike  ix>lonia)  ex- 
tMuiona  of  it.  Bnt  lAry'e  mantter  of 
■peaking  of  thdr  prognu  beyond  tbe 
Fo,  ai  far  aa  the  Alpa,  ihowa  that  he 
reptdad  his  anbjeet  froni  Rome,  not 
firom  Pailnt ;  for  bad  it  been  the  cotu 
TttM  earn:,  he  woold  bare  nid,  not 
"bayond,"  hut  "on  this  side  the  Po, 
•a  Gu-  ••  tbe  Alps."  Cis-Apennine  If, 
therefore,  Mediterranean  and  Lower, 
aod  TraiU'ApeDnine,  Adria^c  and 
DppOT :  and  to  the  panage 
always  been  read,  io  far  at  we  an 
aware.  Bnt  Dr.  Donaldaon,  desiring 
»  the  paasage  lo  aa  to  pnnh  tbe 
lean  origin  a«  far  nortii  aa  he  can, 
trantpoaea  tbe  tenna  upper  and  lower 
by  an  arhitniry  introdaction  of  the 
•zpreBaioai,  "Uie  former"  and  "the 
latter,"  at  translations  of  IJry's  text, 
"the  one"  and  "the  other;"*  and 
ihca  fbrdnc  an  origin  at  moat  from 
Hadria,  adancei  the  passage  aa  a  proof 
that  tbe  Etniscaos  came  from  Ithtetia. 
The  aaanred  mnnner  in  whtcli  ha 
BTeri  this  to  be  the  meaning  and  efleet 
of  the  pnaMge  haa,  we  conreaa,  conu- 
derably  aluiBea 


thing  more  than  Dr.  Donaldeon'a 
judgmenL  He  heads  his  sei^lion  tbua 
(sec.  U)~"HUexpIicillyitatedbsta^, 
eient  mriters  Ikal  tkg  Etriuctau  came 
from  Rluetia,"  and  proceeds  :— 

"lirr,  who,  u  a  nsliraof  Padua,  was 
llkelj-  to  be  well  Inlbrmed  on  tbe  aDhJect, 
has  left  HI  ■  atalcnimt  ntipectliie  Ibe  Etrnt- 
eaos,  which,  to  far  tima  being  h^'polhettcal. 
It  one  of  the  most  deHnlla  expmdoni  at 
ethiHjogieal  fieti  to  be  met  with  tn  ancient 
hietory.  Speakinic  of  the  Oallic  invaalon, 
and  attack  npoa  Cluuom,  he  lajs  (r.  S8J. 

And  ao  proceeds  with  hit  translation  <rf 
the  paisage,  rendering  tbe  part  in 
question  thus  :— 

"Tbb  is  diown  by  the  namta  of  tbe 
upper  and  lower  lei*  by  which  Italy  b  girt 
Uke  an  liland ;  for  while  tha  Italian  naliona 
have  called  the  femur  tlie  Tuscan  Sea,  1^ 
the  general  appetlation  of  tbe  peoide,  tbey 
have  deaignated  the  latlar  the  Hadriatic, 
from  HadrU,  a  colony  of  tbe  'nucao*.  Tlia 
Greeks  call  these  eaiDfl  seaa  tha  T71  ' 
and  the  Hadriatic  Tbia  people  ii 
tiie  country  exlendinii;  to  both  aaaa,  m  coih 
Meradee  of  twelve  cilleaeach  :  first,  twelve 
cUiea  on  tbia  dde  ot  the  Apenninea,  towards 
tbe  lower  lea  [which,  by  tha  use  oT  tba  la- 
latlre,  he  haa  aboTa  ideDtiOed  with  the 
Adriatic] ;  afterwards,  having  sent  oeroM 
the  Apeniiinea  a>  many  colonies  as  there  ars 
capital  dtJes  In  the  mother  country;  and 
these  Dccnpted  tha  whole  territory  beyond 
the  Po,  as  tkr  aa  tbe  Alps,  except  the  cnmsr 
of  the  Veoetl,  fcc  There  la  do  donbt  that 
tlie  Alpine  nations,  e^edally  tbs  Bb«t^ 
hare  tbe  aame  origin." 


has         Dr.  Donaldaon  than  proceeds :~ 


"  Tbia  diatinct  and  podtire  etalanient  b 
lepeated  by  Ptiny  (N.  H.  t-  20,  IBS),  and 
Jnatln  (xx.  G),  and  i>  confinDed  by  i^ici  of 
art,  names  of  places,  and  peculiiriiiee  of 
languBRS  la  the  Tyrol,  to  which  the  ithiS' 
tiani  of  Lombinly  were  driren  by  the  Gault, 
and  fiom  which  they  descended  is  the  flnt 
Instance.  Morvover,  Stephinus.  of  Bj'zaiu 
tiam,  defines  the  Rhieti  aa  a  Tyrrhenian, 
—  that  ip,  in  his  aenw.  aa  an  Etniscan 
race  (ym^^,  T^^awa^.  ttu,) ;  and  it  U 
quite  in  accmdaoce  with  ttw  laws  of  laiv- 
ga*gB  to  anpposa  that  'FiurtS  and  'Parlw 
ars  only  modifications  of  lbs  same  word.* 

^VeH,  whDt  is  the  "distinct  and  po. 


*  Harl  auprro  iufaoqae,  quibns  JlaUa  ininla  mndo  dni^ttir,  qoantam  potnerint  nomina 
rinl  atgnmento;  quod  oAerim  Tnscum,  oommtuii  voeabnlo  genlls,  a&nnB  Hadrlaticun 
mare,  ab  Hadria,  Tnaoorum  colonia  Tocant  Ilallea  gentca. 
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iitin  ■Utement"  tfaftt  Dr.  Douldfon, 
eicD  allowing  him  the  libert;  of  hi* 
9wn  translation,  hat  maiie  oat  ?  Wh^, 
tbnt  the  Kheli  were  of  Etrascan  ori. 
^  i  whereas  die  point  he  undertdiea 
Xd  estibliih  at  the  head  of  hii  chapter 
il,  that  "  ihe  Etruscan)  conw  froa 
^Jutlia."  Ob,  but,  Mj-a  Dr.  Donald, 
•on,  the  one  ttatement  in  fact  amoanta 
to  the  other  i  and  thia  bji  force  of  » 
certain  law  of  Griticicm  with  which 
•f  eryboily  ought  to  be  *o  familiar  ai 
lenTw-ly  to  dmsI  the  being  reminded 
of  it;  fur,  he  intlmatet  — and  this  is 
Ihe  onlrixpliuialian  he  Tonuhiufes : — 
"  It  it  soarcelf  neociMr]'  to  remark, 
that  Livy,  like  ail  tbe  ancient  wrllen. 
invert!  the  relation  between  the  power- 
Ail  coloniita  and  their  ancivtiised  mo- 
Iher  country;"  that  is,  in  other  words. 
!t  is  merely  necessary  to  observe,  that 
^•hen  Livy  lei's  as  the  Ilhatians  came 
froiii  £truria,he  makes  a  mistake,  and 
ought  to  hifie  told  us,  ijuite  conlTiiri- 
vm,  tli8'  the  Eiruriuns  came  from 
^■tia.  And  thus,  because  Dr.  Do- 
aaldten  tliinks  ancjcnl  writen  have 
made  a  mislakp*  ho  establiobes  that 
■nelentwritershave  "explicitly  atated" 
irhat  he  thinks  they  ought  to  have 
kaiil,  being  enactl)'  the  conTcrse  of 
wliat  ihej-  Imve  said.  We  have  not 
yet  li'Hrm'd  to  read  history  ai  n  witch 
reads  her  prayers;  and,  however  igiio- 
f aiit  ne  liiav  Bcem  of  a  taw  of  ciiti. 
ciio),  (o  welt  known  that  it  is  scurcely 
necessary  lo  remark  on  ilf  appUoition, 
ire  must  refuiu  our  itssent  to  argu- 
ments founded  on  the  inversion  of  liis- 
toriud  slBlements,  aud  must  reniala 
persnaded  thutTyrc,  for  example,  waa 
the  parent  atata  of  Carthage,  notRith- 
Kandlilg  the  rule  which  assures  ni  that 
the  fact  mntt  have  been  just  the  re. 


ii 


Observe  now  how,  having  establiriied 


Dr.    Do- 


naldson gives  the  rein;)  to  uis  huhki- 
patlon,  and  pours  his  flooil  of  specula- 
tion, wilb  all  the  noise  and  apparatus 
of  A  torrent  of  facts,  OTer  the' face  of 
uident  hiitoty  :— 


the  Titnr,  and  Utvi  cuoquarcd  tha  U.atkrisn 
meuiitiiiicen  in  the  north,  bat  \\Mt6  l«  llie 
Os^n  Of  SaWne  higH.akn.  uu  li.e  nuih— 
loiiKsfurtiiiiDnw,  ■  Kiicllan  irilM  sullied 
bnh  fVom  tlia  plaiix  of  Lunilurdy.  wliere  it 


4  setikd   In   uiiliruhi 
^uttr  lrlb«s  in  tha  Tyitil  snJ  auutli-wasiBr 
Janawy,  and  not  ooly  cffislad  a  peimuiei 


oonqsot  of  Hmbria,  but  also  srttM  (Ddf 
OB  ■  mllitaiy  ariatocn^  unong  tbe  driEsed 
Tynboilaiu  on  tbe  right  c(  tha  Tiber." 

— >lbe  BliKtian  tribes  the  nnbrc&di 
eonnexioo.  the  water  tribe*  in  the  Xye 
rol,  tbe  sallying  forth  from  Lombardyv 
the  conquest  of  Umbria,  the  seltl*- 
ment  among  the  Tyrrhenians,  all  b^ng 
mere  matters  of  argument  and  inb- 
rence  drawn  from  an  assumed  state  of 
facts,  resting  on  a  supposed  statement 
inferred  from  an  alleged  miss  late  nient 
of  the  only  aolhority  relied  on: — wq 
ought  to  be  extremely  cautious  hov 
we  BuBer  ourselves  to  be  overborne  by 
these  shows  and  prsttigia  of  Woming. 
Another  exaa]|ile  of  the  ill  (uecvsi 
attendant  on  Dr.  Donaldson's  cxcur* 
Nona  into  the  tield  of  coUalcnil  archso, 
logy,  is  found  in  tbe  am  wbicb  be  ho* 
made  of  the  tculpturBs  over  the,  gat4 
of  the  lions  at  MycenR. .  Over  tbA 
entrance  to  tbe  ancient  city  of  Atrem 
is  a  pyramidal  gruup,  oonuBting  of  Lwft 
headless  figures,  ap^aivntly  lioni,.witli 
atxilumnors(e2eof  tingular  proifortioM 
between,  sculptured  in  bai  riBff  on  tbe 
same  triangular  block  which  forms  tbe 
pedimeat,  asitwere,  ofthulowentranea 
doorway,  'i'be  work  is  of  ihe  mawivo 
un cemented  masonry,  called  Cycles- 
pean,  and  is  one  of  the  very  oldest  iton« 
buildings  in  Europe.  It  fumutheprin^ 
eipal  onti^uiee  to  tbe  enclosure  of  tfao 
(uty,  and  is  at  a  considorablti  distaitoo 
friim  tlie  vMuIt  called  tbe  treasury  of 
Altett*,  wbicb  slauds  nitliout  the  wallli 
and  the  doorway  of  which  is  unoroSk- 
mentitd.  Tbe  object  between  the  lio(\t 
hat  vurv  niiu:h  the  appearance  of«« 
inverted  Doric  column,  for  tbe  grmtar 
diameter  oftiie  shaft  >s  at  lop,  and 
either  end  mwbl  serve  indifii»«nUy  toe 
base  or  capitiu.  Five  ciroulat  objecMi 
resembling  balia,  terminalA  the  uppM' 
member,  and  these  have  given  rise  io 
many  specil'ations.  At  one  time  tiief 
were  thought  to  designate  an  eqoM 
number  of  confederate  states ;  at  anO> 
thor,  to  have  some  connexion  with  Ibo 
mysteries  uf  Mitbra,  The  researtjiM 
of  Fellawcs  and  other  travellers  in  Ly. 
cia,  however,  have  irliown  very  jclearif 
that  if  tills  be  a  culuuin,  tlie  objeeiB  in- 
tended lo  be  repreteiili'd  are  thu  extre- 
mities of  tlie  round  joists,  which  make 
n  conspicuous  figure  in  all  the  Lycian 
fufades.  iiut  tbi'Se  joists  appe^ir  to 
have  been  used  both  us  a  plutlunn  for 
tbe  foundation  on  which  the  jiitlars 
were  erected,  and  also  as  a  flooring. 
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tod  ninpart  fAVth«  roof  Above.  Wbici 
(nd,  Ibcn,  of  the  MyecnRdn  colunin  is 
tfce  bollom,  and  vhicb  the  top?  ClT- 
ttialyrtie  round  jo!«t  enii»  Rre  ormuch 
KtoTB  fiequent  occurrenee  In  Lfcian 
ftfiiilMM  nwmbei?  attha  entnbliitdre, 
*hkb  lelul  to  the  inrerenee  that  the 
eduDin  here  is  not  Inverted ;  but,  on 
Ibe  other  hand,  there  appenrs  under 
tbe  lower  end  an  object  which  nppenn 
wrr  dislincllv  to  be  denied  as  pnrt 
•ftfrieze,  with  tlie  end  oroneeirculur 
lriglf|ih  protruding  just  in  tlie  nxis  of 
itM  uulanin,  nnii  the  biilves  of  two 
Mber  apertures  for  the  rei-eplion  of 
WhtT  lic-h(^llInll,  hHlf  shown  wlicru  it  is 
broken  off  Ht  elllier  end.  Tlii*,  com- 
linud  wldi  iho  do-nwnnl  tHjiering 
form  of  tlie  slmd,  inclines  tbe  jui)g. 
mont  to  tbe  ooncliinon,  Ibnt  if  tbe 
ot'ji'ct  b«  a  column,  the  intention  was 
tn  tr|iTescnt  It  in  tin  inverted  posiiion. 
Xaw,  tbe  two  stippo^cd  liotiK,  in  Dr. 
DonHtdSan's  iiilcr|ijr«tiilion,  represent 
tlie  twin  AlreidiE,  Mencluus  and  Agn- 
meiiinoD  ;  mnd  tbe  ■iippo'<cd  inverted 
(olunin,  th«  overthrow  of  Troy,  typi. 
£ul  in  ft  fupposod  Trojiin  pillar,  turned 
nfviile-dowTi ;  whence  ho  infers  the 
origin  of  Doric  aivhtlecture  b  Greece 
to  have  been  Asiatic : — 

"Tbat  origlD,"  iM  taqalni,  "melt  ws 
■•4  *ir  tbe  clMiwterittie  irdilleMnn  of  the 
Ocm-lDnkiai  —  llut  which  w»  coinaiDnlr 
uU  GrreUo  arebitcclim  ?  Tha  dua  Co  tin 
«ImI*  u  runiinhfil  [mark  bow  nljiolute  is 
our  author]  bj  Hint  sint(u1*i  monunienl,  tha 
flit  oftlie  Hunt,  drUictiiis.  pniliably  Iha 
e1<!«K  RiimiorLiI  or  the  primllive  Achteans. 
^*  bire  herf,  it  the  enlranee  Of  d  Cvblo- 
pun  irta>ur«- hooM,  two  linna  tnmpUiig  on 
■•  iavtMtd  coluinn  of  Dorian  arcliltecriirt. 
With  nganl  to  Ih*  l!aiu,  I  rrt\  no  hnlhitlDti 
in  i^Jcoing  Cceutnr'a  aiippoaltinn  that  ws 
^**  ban  B  Ulthnls  ■^mboi.  Thia  nippo- 
•ilion  iprinin  rrarn  a  total  mlicanGcpIioii  of 
"Ji  object  which  Mandit  betwtMi  Iba  liona, 
ud  i9unli  DO  expUaBUDn  ot  thair  daalitjr. 
It  can  Im  abawn,  on  tba  coolrary,  tliaC  it 
muft  ba  ftitciitltd  Id  inditalc  that  lh«  iwo 
benlt  of  Bt}-itnK,  (ome  twin-power  or  itu. 
■i^Hrale  tlirre,  hail  conqwrHl  Fomo  plica 
«M1iilLni;hwl  by  tha  arthilrctiire  ofnlilch 
tilt  iwfrted  oolDinn  it  a  sperimtn.  Whe- 
ther tha  drnimsEiinra  thus  coniin*moral«(l 
ha  a  tdct  or  a  la^niil,  wa  can  hanll.v  JonU 
tiM  the  two  liooa  npmnttUwtwoAtTiilup, 
■"NQiarAimix,  tba  Vth-pU,  or  Lj-iti-Pu- 
'I'gun  prinm  ut  Slyccna,  and  that  lha 
tiir  f.ipiureU  and  oTrrltirKwn,  tha  plundar 
<f  wbidi  tb*]r  liad  slorail  up  in  their  traa- 
KD*  booae,  was  tbe  Eur-lkmed  Troy." 


the  tirin  lion*  it  the  gat«,  tod  were 
disposed  to  yield  to  the  MilieitatiotK  of 
fancy,  we  snould,  ouraelver,  be  more 
■ttructcd  by  the  analogy  of  Jewish 
cheriibim,  Egyptian  sphynve*,  Aesj- 
rien  homotaura,  and  those  leogriffa, 
which  even  in  tbo  middle  a^ea  it  waj 
iiGunl  to  place  at  cither  side  of  tha 
doors  of  Christian  churches;  the  iti- 
teriiiedinlc  object  seems  sofficiently  re- 
coni'ilablc  with  tbe  type  of  tlie  obelisk' ; 
and  for  tbe  entiiv group  xre  might  seek 
■  pnrulkl,  in  like  colloeations  of  Brail- 
luinicitl  bulla  at  either  side  ot'aaiilitthing 
siinilnr,tn  the  symbolic  s<.-ulp1uri-suf  ilia 
East;  but  we  confess  we  would  ninch 
BUE^pect  oitr  oirn  judjiment  if  we  funnd 
ourbi-lves  allured  into  an  interpretiU 
tion  so  1-err  niclo-dmmntic  ns  ihat  i( 
Dr.  Donitldaon.  Inrk'ed,  nothing  but 
to  great  nttiiinnienta 
I'pnrtnitnt,  rEstruina  ouF 
disposition  lo  treat  the  matter  very 
llgbtiy;  and  iheiitore  so,  becauieit  lib 
apparently, light  ma ttcrut second  hand. 
But,  graniina  cniire  tolcraiion  to  Dr. 
Donaldson's  tiieory  of  tbe  Doric  arcbi. 
tei^turc  ofTroy,  we  at*  snrnrised  that 
in  ilcvehiping  it.  he  ehouM  have  fallen 
into  minlitbt'S  in  mailers  of  fact.  Fot 
this  'a  not  ibc  entrance  of  •  Cyclo^ 
pL'an  treasure-house  t  the  CyclopcuB 
trensury  of  Atreua  lies  spart  from  taQ 
ciiy,  and  its  doorwav  baa  now  no  on- 
niiinentiition,  alttiougb  tbe  triangular 
niche  remnins  above  it,  which  proba- 
bly waa  once  RUud  by  aonw  kind  of 
aculpture.  And  again,  tba  lions  —  if 
they  be  lionc,  for  their  heads  are  gone, 
and  for  niight  that  n-ntains  they  inn^ 
h«ve  been  composile  bensta  like  tbojo 
cUcnherc  —  ai'o  not  traiiipliiij;  on  the 
column  or  Any  part  of  it.  On  tbucon- 
trary,  ibeir  lect  rust  on  icparnte  pro- 
jncliunsi  distinct  from  the  iDlermediate 
abject,  whatever  it  may  be,  and  tbig 
not  accidontallyt  but  deugnedly,  for 
nil  are  carved  trom  the  aume  block  of 
■tone,  and  the  nrlist  bas  curefully  in- 
sulated the  coluinn  —  if  it  be  a  co- 
lumn —  and  Ita  oppendn^S,  from  tba 


side.  Cor 


nlyibis  is  not  the  most  suitable  prc- 
pnrntion  for  cunulusions  so  percinp. 
tory. 

This  fiincicd  symbolisaiion  of  tho 


If«e« 


downliill  ofTroy  foni 
point  fur  a  new  uscursion  in  uie  re- 
gions of  tbe  itiia^i nation,  where,  we 
confes.',  we  do  tvil  fi'el  surpriMi  nt 
finding  Dr.  Donaldson  luovinu  ibrough 
explanation  of     the  abytt  in  company  with  AtgeniiKi 
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Horbert,  adopting  the  visloni  of  his 
mysUgOguewiCbunducriiuinatuigrHiLb, 


tha  Pclugiim,  raut  raTer  [alaerrg  bow  ab- 
■alute]  to  flguret  adDmnl  with  tha  nn'* 
dUk,  ntbrr  than  to  inj  monophthdnik! 
tymbaU.  Tfie  aonaexlon  of  th«  Pdugi  with 
tbe  Sclavonian*,  which  will  clwrl;  ipptar 
hi  tbo  Hqutl,  bring!  them  into  clon  ma- 
tiet  wtth  ttie  eirlj  CelUe  tribea.  Now,  tWs 
can  hardly  ha  tnj  doubt  that  tba  drcolar 
■ad  mimoUlhia  atrueturaa,  which  are  funnd 
Id  Britain  and  ilHwhatf,  belong  to  tha  cla. 
nwntiiy  worahip  of  the  early  Olta.  The« 
bolldii^B,  whathcr  grown  In  treat,  ai  a 
gioTv,  or  bniit  up  in  niiHive  sfi>neth  rcpre- 
•tDtcd  tha  wnrld ;  and  thii  li  tha  true  in- 
tarpralatloo  of  Artiiar*!  Ronnd  Table.  It 
wag  [and  hers  Dr.  Donildxm  Itktt  up  Iha 
mmdrooa  taia  of  the  Cgdept  ChriMHamt, 
and  wa  go  off  into  apace]  made  by  Uerlni 
fcr  a  tj^  Df  tha  Bound  World,  and  wa* 
glTni  hy  Fendragon  to  Gogyrvan,  fatber  of 
OwbnvTar,  who  broOEbt  It  to  Arthur  ai 
berduwrT(ifaria.4rfibB-,ilv.  cS;  It-.clJ. 
From  which  wa  may  collect,  that  th(  Inu 
BoDUd  Table  WM  tha  circular  sanctuary 
•roclad  by  Merlin.  The  lalie  or  pool,  undu- 
tbe  Dinai  Emmryi,  waa  tiiicwiao  declared 
ly  Merlin  to  bejijurn  hujat  auuidi,  a  type 
of  this  world  (Ncanlm,  c  48) ;  and  Ar- 
thnr  binuelr  was  the  Sun,  honoured  as  Out 
Drily,  but  Sgani  at  a  warrior,  i,  &,  at 
JfUnu.  Hi*  fMlwi'*  name,  UlMjp;  the  Poc 
ttnt,  b  tupemalural,  and  not  laally  a 
oune )  laait  of  all  Uw  name  of  a  Roman, 
brother  to  Anreliut  Ambiwiua,  and  aoa  to 
CooBlantinat.  And  tbia  uid  Uthyr  ngnt- 
flea  in  bit  ilirga  that  he  I*  the  Ainre  Finna- 
mant,  and  that  the  Rainbow  Is  hi)  belt  in 
battle.  It  rolIo#B,  of  course,  that  the  eon, 
or  eiiUlfd  (ofTijirirg)  Utiiyr  Goriaav,  who 
flit*  (he  place  of  OmntMl,  >Uonl<l  be  Mltbraa  ; 
and  hit  tirelvs  battles,  In  all  imaginable 
parti  of  tlia  island,  eorreapond  to  the  twelve 
Hercniean  laboun.'' 

We  beg  to  aunra  oar  reiiden  tbat 
tbe  above  is  truly  transcribed  from 
chapter  ii.,  Kclion  4  —  for  auch  ia  the 
Bpfroved  melbod  of  marsballing  all 
impoung  fliTEiya  of  learning  —  of  the 
second  edition  of  Dr.  Donaldson's 
"  Varroniantis."  We  do  not  venture 
to  ndt  wbaC  VaiTO  wonid  have  thonght 
of  it. 

It  is  surprising  how  the  excitement 


of  ehanng  a  pbantom  will  carry  « 
man  na)t  real  matter,  that  would  sub- 
stantially,re  ward  his  search  if  he  would 
but  stoop  to  caamine  it.  Dr.  Dcmald. 
SOD,  ranging  the  Empyrean,  tokes  no 
notice  of  the  fact  that  triangular  ap«rw 
tares,  nmilar  to  tboae  over  tha  Uyce- 
DKan  gateways,  are  alao  found  in  ibo 
Cyclopean  birglu  at  Fidiab  towen  of 
tbe  Hebrides.  Here  is  a  refiection  of 
Tyrrhenian  and  Pehugio  architeotura 
from  a  quarter  of  tbe  world  once  fre- 
quented by  tbe  race  whom  Dr.  Xhwald- 
Bon  laboors  so  sedubnaly  to  conneet 
with  tbe  Raaena  of  Etmria.  Bnt  wo 
have  heard  of  no  cognate  structure*  in 
Scandinavia ;  even  the  ■ppropria^'ra 
Worsac  makes  do  claim  to  them,  bnt 
admits  that  they  must  be  deemud  CA- 
tic  or  Pictisb  i~ 

■•  The  nmnarons  ronnd  tonam^  or  caadaa 
of  loota  flagatonet  laid  togetbar,  whl^  ar* 
often  built  on  UUnla,  in  laketi  and  ai« 
catlad  by  many  '  Danish  burgba,'  are  of 
nctbb  or  Celtic  origin.  They  bare  no  r»- 
•emblanee  whaterer  to  tha  old  fortmaca  In 
.the  Scandinavian  North  ;  whilst  on  lb* 
Other  hand,  building*  entiiely  corrasponding 
with  those  are  to  be  found  ia  tbt  Cebia 
Highland*  of  Scotland,  and  on  tlia  ooasta 
of  Irelanl."* 

It  is  tme  tbe^  were  oeoanonally  tii« 
retreats  of  fugitive  Vikings,  iriio,  ia 
tbe  raina  of  a  comparKtive  dTiUsatJon, 
found  security  against  tbe  artless  ma. 
thodt  of  attack  practised  by  tbe  Sc«n- 
dinsTians  of  tbe  tenth  century.  Bnt, 
thau^  tbey  must  be  giren  np  as  Scan- 
dinavian, thive  might  remam  sotutt 
comfort  for  Dr.  Douldson  in  tbe  md 
hair  and  large  limb*  of  the  Caledmian 
Picts,  betokening,  in  the  eras  of  so 
judicious  an  obserrer  as  laotins,  ft 
Teutonic  oripn;  and,  since  like  «di. 
fices  were  certainly  erected  here  na  late 
as  tbe  first  century  of  the  Christian 
era  by  the  Fir-Bolg,  it  wen  nothing 
violent  to  claim  Ibem  a*  Belgic ;  and 
BO  a  Germanic  (Mmnexion  might  still 
be  insisted  on  which,  wa  submit 
wonld  suit  tbe  exigennea  of  the  caa» 
juic  as  well  as  an  alliance  with  Tbor 
and  Woden.  Dr.  Donaldson,  how. 
ever,  takes  no  notice  of  these  qnni 
Celtic  associations,  deterred,  probably, 
tnr  tbe  fate  of  former  adTpninrcra  m 
that  slippery  region,  and  not  tinwilUng 
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to  eorer  Ut  timidity  by  &  afaow  of  con- 
tempt for  Uk  aabject  u  well  u  iu 
explotcn.  For  our  own  part,  wq 
tbiok  he  hM  well  ipared  himself  the 
trtmble  of  Utempting  tn  identification 
U  the  Etnucani  witli  any  nee  of 
Cdtt,  H  we  ooafen  wq  think  he  might 
haw  done  better  than  in  trying  to 
md  the  Fen^ian  table*  by  the  help 
of  lb«  SagH.  Sane  Pelaagic  aSnt- 
Ktiei  there  an  in  Celtic  Enropei  and 
DM  uMwortby  of  diligent  invett^^tion  ; 
bat  w«  imift  Gontinaa  to  doubt  the 
azirtence  of  any  purely  EtruKan  vea- 
tige  northwaid  of  tLe  Talley  of  the 
Inn.  Let  na,  however,  lee  on  what 
gronnda  Dr.  Vonaldaon  puts  hia  argn. 
Blent  for  a  Norse  connexion. 

There  aret  independentlr  of  the 
aaowa  of  deiliei,  none  of  which  have 
any  Scandinavian  affinity,  fifty-six 
£(macaa  wordi,  which  have  come 
down  to  tia  with  their  aigniGcationa. 
ThesB  are  all  either  Pelaigic>  old  I«- 
tio,  or  nnlike  anything  eke  known  in 
any  laafnuige,  except  that  one  unlucky 
wOTdj  JBtar,  "god,"  which  look*  veir 
likA  the  Scandinavian  j4aa — plural, 
(Ewir,  in  old  Icelandic— and  which  Sir 
William  Betham  took  to  be  Iriih,  but 
certainly  without  reason.  So  far  the 
likelihood  aeeniB  more  than  fitly  to 
one  that  the  Scandinavian  key  won't 
nnlock  the  Etruscan  mystery.  When 
we  come  to  the  proper  names  of  men, 
however,  aome  of  the  Scandinavian 
one*  have  a  resemblance,  if  not  to 
Etmscsn  proper  names,  at  least  to 
Etrucan  collocationa  of  letters,  Thu 
any  one  turning  from  Micali  or  Vermi. 
^wli,  will  perceive  a  certain  ELnucan 
Mui,  10  to  speak,  abont  certain  Norse 
proper  names;  but  if  he  extend  hb 
aearchi  he  wit]  observe  the  wune  in  the 
namca  of  Tartan  and  Mexicans,  and 
sight  just  as  well  infer  an  Etruscan 
affinity  with  diese  as  with  the  others. 
An  etymologist,  it  b  true,  would 
Kadily  enougn  transform  Thoiinu  into 
Tarquin,  and  possibly  they  mny  be 
the  Bame  name:  bat,  becann  Hengiat 

the  same  as  ^acus,  would  be  but  a 
weak  argument  for  claiming  classical 
connesioDB  for  the  Scots  and  Saxons. 

Where,  then,  are  the  grounds  of 
ideatificelion  ?  'Ihe  vocnbulary  and 
nomenclature  fumiBh  nothing  to  sup- 


proach  the  InBcriplions^  ill  prepared,  it 
must  be  owned,  for  such  a  labyrinth. 
We  are,  therefore,  not  surprised  that 
they  should  be  clussifie'l  in  two  divi- 
sions, in  the  first  of  which  ••  the  F«> 
la^ian  element  predominates" — that  ia 
to  say,  the  Nonn  element  cannot  ba 
detecled.'  Can  it  be  detected  in  the 
■econd  ?  Dr.  Donaldson  thinks  so, 
and  pitchea  on  the  words,  "clan," 
"phlerei,"  "suthi,"  "tree,"  "soer," 
or  •'  coer,"  and  "  ihur,"  or  "  tbaur," 
as  Korse,  and  having  senuble  mean, 
mgs  in  the  inscriptions  where  they  oc> 
COT.  We  dare  aay  the  words  exist; 
but  it  is  ri^ht  to  premise,  that  the  ori> 

([inal  b  wntten  in  a  series  of  undivided 
etters,  and  that  the  separation  into 
words  is  the  result  of  inference,  and 
sometimes  of  conjecture.  Take  the 
word  tree  for  example.  That  it  is  a 
word  at  all,  and  not  portion  of  another, 
or  portions  of  others,  depends  on  the 
success  with  which  the  four  letters 
composing  it  have  been  excepted  from 
the  undivided  series  of  letterr,  in  tha 
midst  of  which  they  occur.  Siipponng, 
however,  that  this  difficult  first  step 
has  been  anceesafiillj  taken,  how  are 
we  to  read  the  woid  tnrit*,  or  Irwx, 
or  troke,  or  tarohe,  or  tnroiie,  or  in 
what  other  of  the  hondreda  of  combi. 
nations  of  which  these  consonants,  ac- 
cording to  their  varying  vocalisation, 
are  susceptible?  Dr.  Donaldson  finds 
that  tng\  is  Icelandic  for  "  sorrow ;" 
and,  as  he  thinks  aorrow  a  suitable 
thing  to  express  on  vouve  offerings  to 
the  dead,  as  he  assumes  the  objects  to 
be  on  which  the  letters  in  question  are 
found,  he  concludes  that  the  letters  he 
had  so  eliniinated  by  bo  questionable  a 
process,  are  to  be  voculised  in  one  par- 
ticuliir  way  out  of  many  hundredsof  {na- 
si ble  ways,  and  are  to  be  taken  as  ex. 
pressing  the  sound  tract,  equivalent,  as 
be  thinks,  to  theloelandicfrcjp.  Truly 
it  is  a  long  journey  to  take,  and  a  doubt- 
ful destination  to  arrive  at ;  and  when 
one  sets  out  iu  compuny  with  a  philo- 
Imtisl,  it  must  be  remembered  that, 
after  the  first  step,  every  succeeding 


port  more  than  a  conjectui 


WaaJ>- 


M  US  past  a  point  where,  pos- 
sibly, we  may  have  missed  the  track. 

Cbai  or  c^oas,  however,  the  first  of 
the  worda  selected,  is  not  involved  in 
equal  difficulty  of  separntion  from  its 
assodaled  letters,  and  is  found  vo- 
calised to  our  hand.     From  its  rcgalar 


*  So  S17S  Dr.  Doeoldsm, "  Tur>"  P-  ^61. 
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aecmreiwo  between  proper  nameit  it 
appenrs  to  deti^ate  (oi»e  fnmily  rela. 
tionsbip,  lliu  Celtic  clan,  tiignif^ing 
ft  "  rmnily,"  would  Bppenr,  at  first 
■ij:fat,  a  not  unlikely  etjuivnlunli  nnd 
Pi-ofMaor  F.  W.  Kewniui,  in  liis 
"  Kegal  Rome."  btiB  ventureil  lo  ofTur 
lauli  a  aiig2*isUoD,  in  ipoiking  of  the 
Lntin  dieut.  But  ibis  liiilication  of 
favouring  ibe  Culri),  in  iillowing  lliein 
any  tliitru  in  forming  iho  re'puFlnble 
lutgUHgui  of  amiiiuiiy,  mccis  wiib  no 
toleration  from  l>r.  UonHldson,  nbo 
nil's  the  TiofvaoT  with  much  m-peri- 
t^-,  Hnil  KiLh  iiK  tlie  aii-  of  ono  nlioss- 
sretcniian*  to  speiik  rx  eathtdra  must 
wt«buiB)  inijiipuuble ; — 

"In  cniHSl;"  «i7>  ht,  "Hr.  N«wa»it'* 
.y  '■  neither  sulid  nor  icioitiACi  It 
Dl  at  all  crcdilatile  to  ■  prortucd  aludent 
ntUngaiga  to  compantlie  luriMpilal  Mord 
diatt  (cJic-Hl-t)  with  Hie  Gaelic  clam  iloi. 
nint,  'chilJren.'  irnnjlhing  It  certain  about 
the  fnniwr,  <t  is  clnr  lliat  it  conlnlns  (he 
verti-root  ell  Or  tin,  with  A  menly  ftirmatlre 
tcrnilnuKnn,  la.,  be.  If  ^tr-i(t)(.  with  a 
MK"'ar  liido-G«rni(nl<:  mdiTif;,  is  nalaTilly 
dcriral  from  jatWi,  a  tpesr,  vbit  tninnlil* 
etymologT  u  It  to  ooiiipiirB  tha  former  wiih 
vuatdh,  'a  cUaaipion,'  from  mi-, 'power,' 
and  tJia  tatltr  iiltb  eorr,  'Just,  hunourable, 
Qollla.'  A.111I  all  regard  Tur  aimple  renwninB 
if  negleccnl  by  «  wriler  vbo  smlvics  onjur- 
sf'^B/' into  tbc  Gaeluh  dHCQ,  ^abinl/  mul  Eh^ 
Tl'alth  c-T,  '  care.'  I  am  influennrd  only  by 
a  regard  fur  the  interfits  of  souiiil  Ipaiuinj;, 
when  1  exprtaa  Ihe  atrong  fwlingM  cfdlMB. 
llaftictlon  with  witleh  I  have  read  moit  of 
Hr.  ¥.  W.  Nawman'a  booka.  >Vith  great 
Hlunl  aUtitlia,  and  tlia  power  of  giTln);  a 
•(Mciaas  ami  plaiuibia  TcpmcBtition  of  th* 
Ticwa  which  he  adopta,  hii  •clf-rvliance  baa 
led  blm  to  itleinpt  a  wida  and  very  <iiipor< 
taut  range  of  aulijei'l*,  wi[b  viry  inadiquata 
prvparslion  for  Iheir  proper  dix  uairon  ;  aud 
tlius  ill  liisliir}-,  plilluju^y,  biLlical  crltiviain, 

fxlilbit  hiintelfaa  a  nA  and  miwlilevuna 
writer,  and  haa  done  conaiiterable  duniiif^  to 
the  canaeoflndeprndentlh-niiihtaDdorigtDal 
InvealigellOD.'' — Varron.  p.  61. 

Tbo  CRsti^lion  mfty  be  well  de- 
Mrve(l>  but  It  is  not  hnndtomely  iidmi. 
niatenKl.  "Huhea  contrivudioeKliibit 
Jiiinwlf "  is  imtlfgnnt.  We  lieaiiatato 
believe  thut  Cieero  would  have  ox- 
pressed  liiiiiselr  in  I^tin  cquivnlonli 
for  the  phrase,  "  wbHt  niiiernble  ety. 
siologyis  it  10  compare,"  be.  What 
it  tbe  "  former,"  nnd  what  ia  the  "  lat- 
ter," in  tlie  passsge  about  Mr.  New. 
man's  Celtic  Uerivution  of  the  name 
fiidritn,  we  ctuuoti  from  anj  «>• 


aminition  of  Dr.  Doneldian'e  test, 
dt'linitely  Ascertain.  But  a  man  of 
learning,  big  with  a  aoand  etj'moio|[j', 
and  CKfier  lor  its  publication,  may  bi 
cxciimmI  if,  in  his  impalienes  of  un^ 
quallliud  intruders  in  tlie  pbilolo|iiual 
domain,  be  should  bruili  pnit  tbeid 
witli  Bomedcf^reuof  discompoaure;  mid 
if  Dr.  Donaldnon  gare  na  an}  thing 
better  for  the  Kiniiciin  r^  than  lt:» 
elan  suQiresied  liy  Profussor  Keutnani 
yie  should  tiot  stop  tuvriiidse Ihe  mera 
verbul  propriety  uf  hia  eonsiin-s.  But 
truly  the  Gurnuin  kltiii,  "liltle,"  o» 
by  a  li^rurallvB  np|4iciitian,  "dilbi,"* 
itfaidi  IS  the  iennied  and  aniiry  Doe- 
tar'a  substitute,  stHiids,  ne  tbinfc,  oit 
no  bottiT  ground  of  likenoss,  piubabu- 
lity,  or  propriety  than  tlie  cZoM^Jlhe 
rebuked  Pru&ssor. 

But  it  is  in  hi*  identification  of  the 
Etruscan  phlertt,  with  the  Icelandic 
fieiri,  that  l)r.  Donaldson  requires  the 
largest   concession    of   toleranca    and 

E'Hvilv  demsiKled  bj  anj-  of  hia  phjtoi 
fical  propositions.  Pleiri,  in  lee. 
hindir,  sigmSes  "more,"  equivalent  ta 
the  Liitin  pluret.  Phlrrei,  in  tti* 
Etruscan  inaeriptionii,  if  it  be  thetvnie 
word,  ought,  Ibc  reader  will  probably 
inla^ne,  to  signify  "more,"  also.  Birt 
tliia  |j<  by  no  means  tbe  meanly  wbicK 
Dr.  DoDftldson  parposei  to  aftinto  «t. 
AMoming  their  identificaUoa  ai  hit 
first  stop,  lie  enters  en  tha  fbUown 
process  of  development  1 — 

"  Oto  "  means  to  make  an  oratio, 
or  q>eech,  and  empfaaticaily  to  me  tli4 
Of,  or  inoatii,  for  the  purpose  of  ol>> 
taining  something.  Hence  it  pessea 
into  its  meaning,  "  to  ask,"  or  ■■  pray 
for."  But  if  oro  come*  IVom  at,  why 
should  not  pl-uro  have  tlie  same  ori- 
gin ?  There  can  be  no  diflienlry  about 
the  first  two  lulttf*,  nliidi  contiiin  UiB 
of  pi-Hi,  pl-vri^t,  rt.-tii,  s*)!.^ 


"full"  (c. 


l2). 


••ir,  I 


compavo  Iho  Icehindio  JUri,  Said. 
Goihtc,;irTv,  with  ilie  Laliii  pitTttpl*- 
eret,  we  shall  eaaily  see  how  pkurn 
may  coniain  the  same  root  as  pluro. 
pU-oru,"  What,  do  you  think,  i*  tha 
meaning  of  ttiis  and  nliiiber  hns  it 
eanio<l  us?  Why,  to  ibis— that  llw 
root  of  llic  I^lin  phu,  •'  more,''  being 
tbe  root  olplrmi*,  «  full, "  nod  the  root 
otplttmt,  '•  t'uli,"  entering  in  conjano- 
tioa  with  M  into  (he  roola  plaro  and 
UHploro,  baring  tbe  neaninE  of  doing 
something  with  a  full  monlb,  this  no- 
tion, derived  from  the  employment  of 
Ilia  uoutlif  in  iin|iloriog,  enten  into 
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Do^afdf^'f  forronisniu. 


tha  oblique  «ue*  of  plux,  ^thiriti  and 
that,  coasequpnlly,  fir  in,  mcaiiing 
'■more-  in  IcUndii.  ineana  also, 
"  with  A  full  mouih  ;"  am]  by  another 
atep,  "to  implore,"  "to  invoke;"'  and 
bjr  anoiher  Mep,  "a  Totive  «{&rinf>." 
Wi:  dHiu  Bnj  thi>  nnnals  of  pi  i  Ho  logical 
cstTaTHgHnce  exhibit  notliing  BO  fHr- 
fificbml,  or  latbur,  not  futchud  at  all ; 
for  one  miglitjuat  navel)  say,  ihat  be. 
cauw  the  noriun  of  "  Jar  "'  entiTa  into 
the  combination  A/ua-ii'ji.  ibiTcFuTD  the 
word  dot/light  lucHiia  moonthint ;  or, 
b>  purh  thu  illuslrnlion  a  ati'j)  fui'tlier 
in  absunlilj,  anil  lo  to  briiij;  it  up  wiih 
tbe  eatraviiziincQ  of  Dr.  Donatdson'i 
inference; — becniue  Aun«yunlers  Into 
the  word  '*  huneymoon  ;"  the  day  in 
Uonday,   tberffore,   is  equivalent   to 

"Thus,"  be  concludes,  "it  means  a 
TOlive  ofTering,  like  the  vctiva  tabelal 
of  tlie  ancient  templeg,  or  the  vata  of 
the  modem  chnrcbcs  in  Italy;"  and 
then,  linding  il  in  connexion  with  the 
letters  tree,  discuEsed  aboTe,  he  has  no 
difficulty  in  grving  to  tbo  whole  the 
■ppotite  meaning,  "  a  votive  oRerint; 
MMTrow;"  for,  he  reasons,  "  it pkleret 


!  ofler 


indicate 

and  tregi  in  leelanilic  ia  bditoit,  as 
we  liave  seen  above."  Wa  proti-st 
wt  (bink,  if  no  hud  not  the  fear  of 
tbe  into  of  Belham  before  our  eyes,  we 
eould  give  as  good  niennin^s  in  Irish, 
This  phUrthrcr,  it  secm^  "occurs  on 
an  Hni|iliurn  found  at  Vulci,  in  con- 
nexion with  a  picture  representing  the 
furewell  embrace  of  AiTiuetus  and  At- 
cestis."  Now,  we  won't  say  thnt  if 
"phleret"  means  a  volivo  ofTt^riiig, 
"tArca"  mmt  mean  anything  in  par- 
^cuUr,  for  we  do  not  venture  on  poii- 
live  aseertloni  unadvisedly;  but  wa 
observe  it  faiippena  odillyr  enough — as 
anv  ^ons  may  Hscertain  by  turning  to 
U'brien'a  dictionary — tliat  Ireig-im  in 
Irish  mi-ans, "  I  l«nv<>,  or  ill-part  from." 
KevertlieleSB, with  all  O'Brien's  aid.wp 
cannot  read  ihu  inficiiiilion.  Our 
readers  will  probably  begltil  loescuse 
our  examining  the  rest  ol'  the  words  in 
question  %  th^r  Icelandic  relntions  are 
Cerluiid^  no  better  established. 

The  identificiition  by  coniparison  of 
tbcse'  detached  words  failing,  is  there 
aojtbing  elM  froo)  which  it  can  be  in- 
ferred ?  Dr.  Donaldson  thinks  he  has 
observed  evidences  of  ideiility  in  csr- 
tain  forms  of  grammatical  expression, 
peouUar  lo  tbe  two  languages.    Kow, 
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ft  grammniiqd  method  of  pxpreniim 
allies  ilieir  intimately  with  tbe  gi'nju* 
of  a  hingnn^t  and  if  like  peuullar 
forms  of  this  kind   be  found  in  two 

UngiiHges,  there  is  Ftron^er  renson 
fur  inferring  a  relntionship,  than  where 
the  agrcenicnt  takes  place  in  fnig- 
mentary  portions  only  of  tlic  voca- 
buliiries.  But,  iheru  is  a  form  of 
exp^('^«ion  fii>qucnt  in  the  Sn'giis,  of 
whieh,    however.  Dr.  Dotinldsun   bai 

'    ■ — ^ripiionp, 

B  let  do  I, 
done)  so  nnil  so."  At,  for  exnniiile, 
Lithrmtither  tit  hakoa  tiein  iiu/liJulibini 
fath,  i.e.,  "  Lithsmothcr  let  engravo  ft 
stone  afier  (in  memory  of)  his  father, 
Julibirn;"  Tharilein  lei  gera  merlu 
itir  Smn  father  tin,  i.e.,  "Thorsteia 
let  carve  marks  in  memory  of  bia 
father  Sweyn;"  Vl/klil  uk  Kit  ut  Vai 
thir  Ulu  raiia  Mleia  ijter  Ulf  fathwr 
on,  i.e.,  "Ulfktil,  and  Ku,  and  Uni, 
they  let  raise  a  stone  in  memory  of 
their  father,  Ulf."  It  is  similar  ia 
eflVct  to  tba  Lnwland  Scottish  and 
Korih-oountry  Irish  use  of  tbe  word 
"  allow  " — "  lie  alltiaed  ihiit  it  should 
be  done,''  i  e.,  he  commanded  it  lo  b? 
done.  The  ftirm  of  the  phrnat)  ii, 
however,  pctuUiir.  Dr.  l)onaId«a 
thinks  he  uhs  found  similar  formf  of 
expression  in  (he  Etruscan  remnina. 
Thus  the  first  phrnK  in  the  Perui^iai) 
inscription  is  Eu  lat  taima.  This  Ui( 
lanna  bo  reads  "  let  offer,"  pr  "  le| 
present;"  and,  IrueenDUgh,  braaahap 
a  suffidentl^  strong  rescmblnnce  to 
the  Scandiviiin  ihaaa,  a  word  of  frcr 
quetit,  indeed  of  Vfnular,  occurrence, 
in  Iliinie  uionnmenlal  inaeriptiona. 
Thus  Thurlabr  Neahi  ritti  Jb-ui  tiuita 
afl  Fiuht  —  "Thorlof  Neaki  erected 
this  cross  to  Fiack  ;"  Stituiqlf  ei^ 
tuarti  ritti  knu  tiuata  ajlir  ^ira 
Biaurg  Kuiau  tina  —  "Sundulf  1I19 
Swartny  raised  this  croFS  to  liis  wile, 
Arnhjirg;"  Jaalpi  tmtr  TAnnilf  eiitf 
Saulka  ritti  knu  tAaaa  aft  J-retku 
ntuthar  «'na— "  Joalf,  son  of  tl"»olf 
tbe  Ked,  erected  ihid  crois  to  his 
mother,  Frids."  But  here  unfortu. 
nately  it  plays  the  part  of  4  siinplo 
demonstrative  pronoun,  "  tliiii,''  and 
has  nothing  to  do  with  tendo,  ".  I 
offer,"  nor  with  the  Icelandic  tkeria, 
vhicb  Dr.  Donalilson  says  has  tin 
same  meaning.  In  fact,  it  is  the 
same  demonstrative  pronoun  which  ws 
find  in  provincial  Bnclish,  and  among 
the  lower  classes  in  tne  North  of  Ire- 
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land,  under  tlie  fonn,  thaa ;  and  ia 
vbichiame  form  it  also  occurs  through, 
out  the  Sngw,  ai  well  u  in  the 
forms  thomi,  thoi»a,  Ihoii,  and  thw, 
Blit  the  form  lut  tawna,  supposing 
the  word  rightly  divided,  occurs  only 
once,  Presited  by  tbia  paucity  of 
iDHleriiil,  Dr.  Donaldson  ssyi  the  word 
tttaiatth,  which  also  occurs  once,  ia 
nibstantially  the  t*.me  phrase  in  an 
Agglutinate  form.  Two  exkmphtf  are 
bardly  enough,  in  our  opinion,  where 


■drea  so  constderable.  But  .  .  _ 
leuooabla  inference  th&t  because  lit 
hihva,  and  lit  gera,  and  HI  raita,  are 
Icelandic  forms,  and  lot  tkana  and 
tnilaelh  are  Etruscan,  therefore  the 
Ma  languages  have  this  pccuiianty  in 
common,  thftt  they  express  an  action 
by  saying  that  such  a  person  Ut  do  so 
and  so?  We  think  before  that  could 
be  inferred,  we  ought  to  have  the 
meaning  of  Ihasa  ascertained  —  first 
negatively,  by  displacing  [he  inference 
that  it  means  "  this  "  m  Etruscan  a* 
well  as  ^in  Jcelandiot  and,  secondly, 
by  showing  some  example  of  the  phrH»e 
itself,  lat  thana,  or  lit  thenia,  in  Ice- 
landic, having  the  meaning  alleged, 
^en  we  might  say,  here  are  two  words 
having  a  certain  meaning  in  old  Norse, 
which  meaning  would  be  appropriate 
to  ths  probab^  subject  of  this  htiut. 
can  inscription,  and  here  are  the  same 
two  words  in  the  inscription  itsdf. 
Dr.  Donaldson  has  preserved  a  pru. 
dent  silence  on  the  incompatible 
meaning  of  the  Norse  tkaaa,  the  pro- 
noun, and  has  referred  to  no  authorily 
taahow  that  Ihnaa  has  the  meaning, 
or  has  ever  been  used,  in  the  connexion 
he  alleges ;  for  which  reasons  we  are  by 
no  means  sa^fied  with  his  argument- 
It  may  be,  however,  that  although 
the  key  we  take  up  has  been  selected 
on  doubtful  or  erroneous  premises,  it 
may  open  Ihe  lock  ;  and,  if  so,  we 
should  be  thankful  for  the  discovery. 
Let  UB  see,  then,  what  Dr.  Donaldson 
has  been  able  to  make  of  the  Etruscan 
test,  by  this  application  of  Icelandic 
equivalents.  Compared  with  the  ex- 
tent of  preparation,  the  results  are 
singularly  meacre.  Two  lines  of  the 
Kivat  Ferugiuu  inscription,  the  smaller 
aiito,  and  two  Icgenils  on  patcrte,  of 
three  words  each,  arc  the  whole  amount. 
As  to  the  legend  on  one  of  the  patei« — 

$lm  tnihalh  NfiUia 

bum  taodlt  BafaUa, 


it  is  by  Latin  ntlwrthan loeUndie  h 
receives  its  reading. 


"  rimim  MkMU  AMli/ltmA ;" 


—fieJuia  bwng  Icelandic  for  a  gap  or 
chasm,  and  (.nerufore  applicable  to  the 
open  or  gaping  form  of  the  patera  I 
The  Perugiun  inscriptions  are  better. 
"  Here  Aulus  Lartius  let  engrave 
mourning,  in  honour  of  his  servant 
Etfus,  on  the  sepulchral  tomb ;"  and 
"  Here  Lartius,  the  son  of  B»sia,  let 
offer  a  pile  of  mourning  for  grave  of 
Velthinus."  These  have  a  certain 
propriety  which  prepossesses  thejudg. 
ment  in  their  favour.  But,  commg  Va 
inquire  bow  the  meaiuog  is  made  out> 
we  find  many  drawbacks,  "  Here"  ■• 
assumed  in  both.  It  repreaents  ra  in 
the  one,  and  cethea  in  the  other :  and 
there  is  no  Icelandic  equivalent  for 
either.  "Let  engrave"  haa  a  fine 
Saga-like  sound  in  English,  but  it 
stands  for  an  Etruscan  word,  which  ia 
neither  let  g«ra  (which  would  be  the  Ru- 
nic "let  engrave"),  hot geralaeth  (the 
supposed  second  or  agglutinate  form, 
auumed  to  have  been  used  by  the Etrus- 
cuns},  but  a  newly  devised  tliird  variety, 
having  as  little  Icelandic  analogy  atf 
the  second,  viz.,  eartiri.  We  must 
suppose  m  to  be  equivalent  to  laelk, 
and  laeth  incorporated  at  the  end  of 
a  word  to  be  t^qutvalent  to  the  Ice- 
landic lit  standing  separately  preced* 
;.,~  :.    K„f 1  fi„j  ^  pretext 


for  saying  there  is  anything  Icelimdic 
here.  "  In  honour  of*'  is  an  ampliGca- 
tion  of  AiRfAiB,  supposed  to  be  hinttr, 
equivalent  to  "  after."  If  aftir  were 
found  instead,  wo  should  bo  mach 
struck  with  the  coincidence;  but  is 
there  any  example  of  Auit«r  being  em- 
ployed ns  equivalent  lo  after  in  such  * 
collocation  of  words?  We  apprehend 
not;  and,  surety  thuet,  if  it  tneana 
"serviint,"  is  much  liker  the  Gr^ 
hi  than  the  Icelandic  lAyr.  "  A. 
field  "  is  the  Latin  ager,  equivalent  to. 
the  achr  of  the  original.  "  blourning" 
and  ■■grave"  are,  in  truth,  the  oiily 
colourably  Icelandic  words  in  the  vd> 
cahulnry —  the  Icehindlc  omu,  "  I 
grieve,"  serving  to  give  the  former 
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to  the  Ktnnctn  amm.  and  tbe  orimnsi,  which  hu  been  w  abdn. 
faoHoiT  ptacct"  importing  the  rata  a  bow  of  Ulyisea  to  the  wooen 
laufN  and   lauliuteU.      We      of  Lady  Pliilolo^y.     We  tnnKribe  » 


after  all,  the  IceUndic 
not  laul,  but  tometbing  like 
laeit,  coireaponding  to  tba 
Iruk  Some  of  our  readers 
orioiu  to  Me  a  spedmea  of 


ati.  tpL  tular* lie  & 

TIm  Engnbiaa  tablet*  are  by  no  meioa 
■O  faniiidable.  One  can  perceive  the 
old  Latin  nnder  their  barbaric  garb 
prettf  dia^nctlj.     But  they  are  not 


of  the  great  Perugian  inscrip- 
tion for  their  gratiScation,  inieqtOHng 
Dr.  Donaldson's  translation  as  far  u 
it  has  gone  i— 


M.  tat,  loaiu.  Id.       rami, 
faen  let  offer  Lartioi  ion  of  BwIm 
OSMV.  aoAr.      foate,     vtltKinai.  *• 

of  DKnimtng  >  Add  for  gravs  of  VcUhlDa. 
-It  la.  q/Miu.  Od.  tk.  Saru- 

'.  ipa.  ama.  An.  itaptr. 


3dL  V^tJuita.  Aarat.  ami,  jie- 


Umbrian  language,    a   very    aerioua 


consideration  for  thoae  who,  on  their 
fancied  success  in  de^phering  then, 
have  made  the  Etrnscant  aucoeMiTdf 
Dntchmen,  Ginis,  and  Irish  CelU. 
We  annex  a  speeimen  of  these  alao  i^ 


JiiM  fni;>«>i     bt       tnff 

Td  latter  Gnbovlm  tlu«e  buUi 

,/■*■,  orn'o  atttnlii.  vatuta  fwaufiitt,  ktrii 

Mfc*  ftMttBei)  the  &t  offbr  up,  nnnllail  meil  mikc  (laetiSo),  elthai 

•um,  itrit    ptnX.  Ukriperfinl,  (Ufa         ptr  Ihmita 

■mVh  wine  or  wtth  bnad.    For  Iha  Flitan  mamt,  for  Ilia  titf  IgnTiuw 

ftttu    tnam,  Kvlifpttnimt,        artpti  atvn 

BulM  levcnot  (MCiIAoa),  cautioiuly  piay,  tba  &t  holding  irp  (7) 

Okhd  is  another  dialect,  less  like  tlie 
Latin  than  the  Umbrian,  bat  still 
wearing  a  Latin  complexion,  and  ma- 
nifestly quite  a  diflerent  language  from 
the  Euuscan.  Let  us  gire  a  sam- 
ple also  of  the  0«on,  from  the  Ban~ 
tine  tablet.  The  reader  must  apply 
an  increaKd  mentnl  tennott  if  he  would 
follow  the  connexion. 


tTiri,  the  "monntain,"  and  tufa, 
'dke  "city,"are  almost  the  only  strange 
words,  if  we  except  artoes  ant*,  the 
aeaning  o(  which  we  have  queried. 
L^»ias  ii  the  authority  for  tuta. 
He  finds  Mtddix  tutiau  to  sienify 
the  city  magistrate,  and  so  concludes 
the  meaning  to  be  arb/.  The  former 
ia  Mcrts,  an  obsolete  term  for  a  rugged 
,  vouched  by  Festus.    The 


pen    Koular      Bamim     teetea       itmotM       pit 
whtn  the  Ceiuor  of  Bbom  the  dty  shall  lurvtj,  wbo«7ar 
JTtH       BanlinaM    Juit     Ktnttmar 

adUnn    BantlBeshall  ba  r<*  to  befaclodrdia  the  ceniosT] 
im ;"  pit  1*  '■  qob ;"  katt,  "  dTii ;"  futt,  "  fiurit,''  &c 


To  retoTti  to  the  only  orimnal  claims 
Af  the  "  Varronianus  "  in  tbie  depart- 
Ktont,  the  sappoeed  Norse  element 
of  the  Etruscan,  we  have  seen  how 
little  and  how  questioniiblu  is  all  that 
I>r,  Donaldson  has  been  able  to  effect. 
Nerertheleu,  bad  he  put  his  argument 
modestly — bad  he  siiid,  supposing  Uvy 
to  have  mistaken  the  colonisis  for  the 
mother  country,  and  vica  vtrta,  that 
^  BsBsena  were  Rhsetiani,  and  those 
latter  of  a  Germanic  sto(^  might  it 


not  be  reasonable  to  look  to  the  oldest 
forms  of  Low-German  preaerred,  as 
they  have  been  unaltered  dnce  the 
tenth  centuiT  in  Iceland,  in  search  of 
DtniBcan  affinities?  and  might  not 
suiih  and  such  Icelandic  terios  and 
phrases  in  that  view  reflect  some  light 
on  terms  and  pbraies  apparently  not 
much  unlike  tliem  in  the  Etruscan  re- 
mains?—  everyone  would  admit  tba 
fsimesB  of  the  speculation ;  and  if, 
after  all.  it  appea^d  that  the  Stnucan 
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rensined  a  Mftled  book,  no  una  would 
be  ili'iiaEdl  lo  pljiy  ilie  censor.  But 
wlicn  wc  fini]  a  pliilologcr  tetling  out 
on  a  cour>e  orcoii|t'cti>n',  hy  a  <li.-libe- 
ruto  inversion  of  IiiatoriiBl  tcslimoii}', 
and  Tollowingup  bii  quest  bynKriel 
of  ussumplioiis  so  viok-nt  ns  these  wiih 
wbicti  ne  bave  been  drilling,  we  cnn- 
not  bul  expresa  somo  degree  or  disnp. 
provni.  Ibe  dogniatic  nielliod  of  lue 
iir;Tuiiieiit,  the  Hrru^  of  eluipttu^  and 
iceiion*,   tho   impoEing  esbibilion   of 


We  may  any  of  many  of  Dr. 
Donnldaon's  comjiecrg,  irho  iinve  riten 
into  repute  by  a  like  glare  and  flutter  of 
Buthontiea,  at  Sir  Jobn  Davis  uid  of 
the  native  Irish  lords  of  bii  time,  they 
■rslikeglowworiiM — dazilingandivoD- 
derful  at  a  distance,  but  take  them  iu 
your  hand,  and  tliey  are  but  »illy  tlict. 
We  conTeM,  nh«n  «e  opened  tlie  "  Vht- 
ronianDh"   *^   frere   abalbed   at   tb« 


tbe  autbor*!  diipoaal.  From  the  enda 
of  the  earth,  men  spoke  and  wrote 
but  to  furpish  analogic*,  evidences, 
corroboraliona,  far  hi«  ditcoveiy.  If 
any  one,  not  cloihed  in  tbe  Bclioins- 


blown  aside  in  a  leaii  or  an  atpirate. 
Tken  t|ie  bmuilai  of  tbe  maibema^ 
ticlan*  are  acaru'ly  more  iraposins 
tluB  ttkt  lymboU  of  equivalent-e  and 
aonibinatioD,  aciitlercil  fbrou;:h  the 
lubyriqlh  of  IndaGi-riiinnicunil  Semi- 
tic rooli^  and  of  Golhir,  bcUraiiic, 
NoTw,  FclHifiir.  Hi:)U'nic,  KiruMMm, 
Ospun,  SHbello-OscHn,  Uuibrinn,  Mug. 
yar,  Fliinirh,  and  Ccllic  durivHtivtn. 
iJut  nben  that  apparatus  is  put  out  of 
tight,  and  tbe  ri'sulla  considered,  net 
and  siiiiple,  lurely  to  awofa  ado  baa 
rarely  been  made  about  anything  so 
diffieult  to  distineiiitli  fmm  noltiing. 
A  tlever  Kgyptotoper  will  read  the 
Conlenla  of  a  iiiuniTny-L'tiae,  or  a  strong 
Bnbyloiiiiin  deci|Jier  a  bull's  ^i'lu-full 
of  the  Bi'ts  of  Setinatlierib,  nilh  les* 
labour  of  expiiuitian  than  onu  must 
undergo  if  lie  would  trai-e  but  a  ain. 
ale  one  of  Dr.  DoneUUon's  Elymunt 
from  its  nebulous  orii;in,  amid  the 
Bhwixn  glaciers,  to  ita  final  di^nppear- 
ance  in  tbe  twilight  halls  of  Tbor  and 
Odin.  The  mucj^of  the  one  muy,  after 
all,  be  no  more  worth  than  the  tiitlt  of 
tbe  other.  But  be  must  be  a  more  pa- 
tient ioveftifator  tbao  any  w$  have 


beard  off  out  or  tlie  island  «f  Laputa, 
wiio,  afler  ploddinn;  su  fur  in  (]uest  cd* 
thut  little,  tould  rL-fraln,  having  found  ' 
it,  from  n  aigh  over  lost  Iiibour. 

Tlie  "VarronianuB,"  we  undprstand, 
is  one  of  the  books  now  inclnded  in  our 
Dnivcrsitv  course.  For  the  sake  of 
both  pupils  and  icuchers,  we  hope  ihesO 
cliaptL-ns  on  the  Etruico-Icclandtc  I'on^ 
ntxlons  form  no  pnrt  ofthe  etorricutum, 
£ucb  fcitts  of  sylliibic  Ivr^L-rdHinuin 
Mem  lo  us  lo  be  the  very  jugglery  of 
learning.  No  one  is  more  sensibla 
than  Ur,  Donaldson  himself  of  the 
excellence  of  ckssical  scliolnrthip;  no 
one  can  more  persuHHively  display  its 
advantages.  In  giving  at  once  grace- 
fulness and  robustness  to  the  luindi 
in  enlarging  and  liberalising  our  views 
of  ineo  and  manners ;  and  ip  qualifjing 
tbole  teally  imbued  with  its  sprit  jbr. 
a  clearer  perception  of  truth,  a  keener 
appreciation  of  physical  and  moral 
beauty,  and  a  more  cordial  recf^doa 
of  whatever  appeals  to  tbe  generoiuf 
tbe  noble,  or  the  humane,  in  our 
bosoms.     But  in  leartiing,  ■■  ia  law, 

fai  kmrtt  la  Uteri,  lutrtt  M  eOTlice, 
t  is  oidy  by  piercing  through  the 
Sry  crust  of  vei'bal  forms,  and  by  g<>> 
in^'  nt  once  to  the  living  robta-  of  IM 
thought  underneath,  that  we  attain  to 
the  elementary  material  of  cks^  in. 
fluenco. 

Tbe  reat  is  mers  choppirg  of  lc«iq  and 
pragmatic  verbal  economy.  Itniay  s^rvj), 
as  a  test  of  uequireiiicnt  at  an  examina^ 
tioti,  where  reward!  are  bestowed  oq 
tiie  lutigui'S  of  erudite  labour.  But  it 
is  not  in  order  that  our  youth  mav  go 
into  the  world  exbuusted  by  tbu  ell*ur( 
of  lu^'in^  up  a  stock  of  spccuUtiya 
niceties  in  grammar,  that  luen  fuuD4 . 
»nd endow uiiivursiLies.  SmUof lean?.-" 
iiig  are  established  to  instruct  our 
youth  in  wliat  have  Tell  been  called 
"  Uiera  faumaniurM  ("  and  we  ar« 
agreed  with  Ur.  Donaklson  in  think- 
ing that  Latin  litcratDrq  contains  a 
fuU  proportionate  hhare  of  thii  hufniw- 


liiiig  I 


eiial.      We 


with  hii 


in  regretting  that  its  iifluhiep  Is  not 
miidu  more  efleciive.  It  is  the  btrenl' 
languiige  of  Western  Europe.  IM  i)i 
no  ronj:cr  qnarrul  with  Ur.  Uonaldson, ' 
nor  concern  ourselves  how  Ur.  Upi 
naldson  may  qunrrel  with  Profi»M)r 
Kciriiiau,  OS  to  the  share  that  Celti« 
roots  may  have  liad  in  its  formation^ 
The  Anglo-Saxon  arrtMance  which 
led  Dr.  Uonuldiion  to  make  fats  d^re^ 
datory  rctnarka  on  Ctdtic  pteteuaoii^ 
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ku  hftd  k  wren  rabale  lincc  "  Ynr. 
ronianua"  utiteil  from  tlie  prcsi.  Tlia 
CiHt  h.ii  not  bp«n  found  njuilin^  in 
aii)r  of  the  ijunliliMofforel  bought,  IbrtU 
tuiic,  or  mftliodiuiil  purrUivuraiK.'v,  h> 
Ion;!  i|9fiiiiiii-d  lis  tlie  pi^ciiluir  virtue*  of 
a  section  of  )iis  coinpiklriots ;  RiiO  vuiiity 
ttnil  lionslfut lies',  so  ^"^S  Mscribvd  to 
him  us  the  iiilierL'iit  fiiiliDgs  of  liis  nico, 
hiive  beoii  tcon  to  be  uvun  more  pL'cu- 
li:<i-t^  tlitt  f.iult8  of  ]iU  ruvilera.  Wo 
forgii-e  the  faMnnii'W  boiilt  of  our  jiooil 
Uutsinr's  "8  ixondani,"  auil  enlinil}' 
(ubwribe  to  what  tie  nj'i  of  the  dig- 
nitjr  and  eXcoUence  of  Luin  Jeuni> 

tag!— 

"  In  the  preceding  VB"  ^  ^'"^^  o"* 
AtiToamt  to  wriM  Ihe  hiatnr^  of  lb*  Latin 
luigBig*,  aiid  to  chiTiKMriia  lu  p«mliui- 
tia,  from  tin  tariknt  period  of  iti  eiUtenC* 
fcwn  to  tlH  pi«.<«a(  tku,  wbaii  it  in  rq>r*- 
Mnted  bj  x  oiuBbtr  atdtuffiUn,  4ll  reum-  - 
Uiog  tMr  motber  more  or  leu,  «iid  all  poe- 
MU:i>g,  in  (oma  ilegree,  bcr  beauliaa  eiul 
Vevts.  Of  (lie^  it  on  hardly  be  duubled 
tb^t  llie  Freixli  bM  Ihe  Ust  cluim  to  tlia 

trinioKCnUure  snd  iii[ierilaiice.  Tlie  Latin 
nd  Freiiili  languajcea  stnnd  related  to  on* 
■nothtr,  iiotaal3-1ii  Ilia  con nexlun  oT affinity, 
tint  etili  more  eo  In  tlva  importiint  podtion 
wfalcfa  tbey  hare  cia«|H»d  m  poEiiul  and 
litenry  organa  of  cummunlcillon.  Thej 
kave  both  striTan  to  bacooM  tba  cMbBoo 
laogBaiiaorcmUiedaiul  edaoatedntDi  and 
Uw7  hava  bad  aingolar  rtcuDunendalkin* 
far  tba  office  whieb  lli*)'  paniaJIy  aMonied. 
for  [loirer  ofoMidenHiivn,  for  liK'iil  penpi-r 
aoitr,  and  (or  tlie  praclical  expoainoa  of 
conniHi  matlara,  thare  ota  feir  lilionia  wbicti 
can  CMopeta  with  the  Latin  or  the  French. 
In  many  [larticnbra  Ihty  fall  far  betilod  III* 
Gieeli  niM  the  Uennaii :  iu  many  more  (lie/ 
fiK  amp—pi  by  tha  Enjiliab ;  and  U  Hcm$ 
Mw  la  lie  dclermined  tliat  ntitber  Ciaur  nor 
tiapuk'on  wai  d>«tiued  to  rcvei-ae  the  decree 

HiHiniiiK  anil  ejAaking  creature,  tboulil,  lA 
^itr.rent  parte  of  the  wnrtd,  exjircai  hie 
tbauj;bi>  in  dllltrent  languagpt.      Ir  there  I 

li 


b.plh  worthy 


include  within  it  the  artitula 
ttmnoea  of  all  tlie  world,  it  la  onr  own, — tot 
*r^  too,  'ara  aprnng  i^>aiti<'»  flret  kleud,' 
and  the  ntn  neicr  nta  upon  our  SaKODiloin. 
Bat  ihediKDily  of  unr  l^ntjiinb  rpee.b.  and 
iti  wl.ia  diSiiiluii,  by  nwnns  i,t  our  Gomiuar- 
^mI  eiiterprina  and  mUoioiiary  aral,  do  not 
mXKCTt  any  argument  or  motive,  whlcli 
■houkJ  Induce  at  to  ncjtect  or  discourage  tlie 
Kndy  of  Ibe  old  Romiui  Kteralore.  Tlioii;;h 
tb(  I^lln  tongue  will  never  again  become 
tfaatpuken  langoageof  tarope,  Ibere  ii  no 
naaoo  why  It  thoiild  not  reaume  Iti  place  at 
the  argta  <X  tiutruf  eomnaoieatiDn, — why, 
«itli  ib)  (ai)|n  of  GoiudieiMBi  and  abbiBTla- 


tloii,  and  wllh  tia  apprOpHalloii  >r  aTt  Ikb 

cviiv-«iiliDnal  lernia  of  acii'iice  and  art,  It 
lliDuid  not  Btill  Bow  frnni  tliC  pens  of  lh(»« 
who  liav.^  trutlis  and  < 
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tliem  in  the  pmtjelliihnieriTjg  of  aiime  miidevn 
and  runl.  inn  able  itj  Ic,  llils  at  k«>t  la  cer- 
tain, that  the  Latin  laninia^  has  Htnieli  <tl 
nwt*  «n  deeply  and  n  permaiienily  inonroKll 
lanpuii):!,  thai  wa  cannot  axtirpara  it.  If  wt 
would;  for  wemii't  hnowLathiirwcwnuld 
thoruughly  undentand  onr  own  nuitlirr- 
lonpw;  even  tliO'<e  who  are  leeal ' Icama.l, 
and  niiH't  di-pnaed  (a  undrrvalne  <'1k*ucii1 
alluiiimentf,  are  very  liable  lo  furtlier  wlial 
olhera  wouUI  call  the  corruption  of  onr  lan- 
ensee,  by  ibe  introduction  of  ntv  tennecr- 
roiieiiunly  fuimed  oflvr  a  Lntln  mwlel;  amj, 
whatever  cbanRCi  may  laLo  piece  \a  the 
pnfbMiunal  education  of  Englishmen  — 
thcflgh  the  UnlverailleJ  may  cw;e  to  be'tow 
the  Uiglie*l  degrees  in  their  facuttlej  upon 
than  who  liave  paued  tbrongh  the  Latin 
exercises  of  tbeir  Mhoots — tbnugh  the  mart- 
tng  of  CoovDcadqn  may  nerec  again  be  In- 
•utinraled  with  a  L«11n  amnon  at  Saint 
Panl'a — thongb  a  itady  of  JwUinlan  and 
Oalpa  may  be  pronouniail  of  no  naa  to  the 
lawyer  —  tlion^h  even  Ronian  hialory  may 
loae  iCn general  intarma  —  Ibongti ptajaiciana 
may  decline  to  preacr.be  and  apntbecaiiea  to 
dilpentcaccordiiiK  to  tba  pliraKOlafQ-  of  a  La- 
till  nmferia  mtdica  —  tlmagh  Ilie  House  ef 
Oimmuna  mjy  no  longer  bestow  the  •aiutloD 
of  parnmeatan'  appliiu^e  on  welt-applled  i]iuh 
tatlon*  from  tbe  clasdcal  anthoD  —  Etill,  a 
compMeot  acquaintance  with  the  tttngnngl 
and  literature  of  anciwil  Roma  will  be  lndi»- 
pen«able  to  every  oo«  who  layi  elaiift  la  '• 

and  who  whIi«  ciilier  to  undwaland  awl  en- 
jiiy  tbe  wrillnga  of  onr  beat  author*,  or  ta 
anricb  the  Kngtuh  languafn  with  new  ex- 
ample! uf  it*  capacity  for  Ivre  ar^nnianta, 
happy  rxprewiiB*,  and  bannooiouapiriiidh" 
—pp.  4£8,  469. 

The  render  will,  no  doobr,  ban 
been  airack  with  tiie  ttiitemenr^  Ilint 
French  more  doscljr  rcsembira  Lniin 
ifann  does  the  Italian  or  Spanish.  Bui 
Dr.  DonalilsOn  takes  thij  (lisliactiuD 
bt;twi.>cii  written  and  apolceD  Lulin  { 
uud  it  ia  of  [be  latler  he  aptriilca  ivhea 
^i][niiij;  thia  pitix  of  emiiKiwu  to  ihs 
lauguagu  of  the  Gaula. 

It  aeami  cloariy  enough  eatabliahed 
that,  in  colloquiut  Latin,  ibe  Uoumiia  of 
old  pranoun<.'eil  many  word*  very  dif. 
fei«iitly  from  their  SfinHrcDt  aoundi  aa 
ipelled  in  writing.  ThcM  difference* 
arc  always  on  the  aide  of  brevity.  •'  it 
it  were  nuceEsnry,"  says  Dr.  Doiiald- 
Bon,  ■■  to  describe  in  one  sentence  the 
genius  and  constitution  of  the  Latia 
Eujguagt^  ow  could  Bfft  (k)  (bii  brttcr 
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thtin  I7  defining  It  u  » langn&^whidi 
U  alwHjs  veaminn^  nflir  contraction. 
Wbecher  itiig  tendency  ii  indicAted  in 
the  written  remniiia  by  the  usunl  pro- 
cene*  of  SynizeH^,  Mcimilation,  end 
apocope;  whether  it  appear*  in  the 
■lurrini;  OTer  of  lylUble^Dy  which  th« 
•canaion  of  the  comic  metre*  ia  effect- 
ed I  or  wbelber  we  perceive  it  in  the 
i^>M«niatieiibbieT)attona  which  mwi  the 
^anaitioD  from  the  Roman  to  the  Ro- 
nancfl  Iimgnagei,  it  isatill  one  and  the 
aame — it  ii  the  tjpe  of  tbe  language 
is  iia  infkDcjTi  iU  maturitjr,  and  iCa  de- 
cay. 

"Tbe  most  diatinet  and  virid  pic- 
tare  of  the  Latin  language  it,  there- 
fore, to  be  derived  from  a  coniirlera- 
tion  of  tbis  peculiarity  aa  developed— 

"  L  In  tha  writtw  Ian{;iiige  at  andcot 

"  IL  In  the  ifwkoi  Imgoaga  of  andcnt 
Bomr,  M  far  ai  «s  ein  dlMMra  It 
In  tba  rainalDi  of  tlw  OMoadiuit. 
,  "  IIL  Id  Um  nMdem  langiugn  (and  par- 
tlmiUrljr  In  tba  Fnmdi)  wbMi  an 
daiircd  ftom  tlw  Latin." 

FrocMdtag  in  this  conrae  of  inrea- 
tigation,  Dr.  Donaldaon  adducea  Srat 
a  long  array  of  aingle  Latin  words 
compounded  of  ahortened  phrawi, 
micbaiin  Engliah  wouldbe  "tUitday 
tt'tought,"  &C.  Kemarking  on  this  ten- 
dency to  abridgement,  heobacrvea; — 

"Uwt  look  to  other  Idionu,  w*  ihall  n* 
that,  allhoogh  the  Suucrit  c/Ms  raoi  the 
word!  Into  oib  another,  and  to  aiActs  tha 
lennlaitlotu,  there  i* 
abbraviation  in  the  middle  of 
The  Htbren  and  other  Semitic  diahcta  ban 
broken  down  all  tha  fermitlTa  macblDory, 
bat  tba  trilltcral  inot  naintatni  Its  eon- 
■onanti,  exeefit  wliere  aidmllatlon  become! 
iDarltab^s.  To  tbe  lateit  period  at  Hslienla- 
tlc  Greek  tJle  apoken  and  written  luiKoag* 
tolerated  tbe  ajUaUc  artlcntation  U  tba 
kmgot  componnda.  SI^-Gennan  utill  r»- 
vdi  In  tha  manabcture  at  polj-ayllablra. 
And  even  tha  Sclavonic  Idioms,  which  have 
a»  manr  pointa  of  contact  wHh  tbe  Latin, 
are  not  lad,  even  by  tba  coDooune  ofcoMO- 
nanta,  to  abridge  tlidreompodtalbrnM;  and 
in  tbe  haala  of  polite  eonveraatlan  «a  may 
bear  tha  most  iMqiiliMdallan  otloancea  at 
fit.  Piteraburg.  ll  le  only  tha  Latin  lan- 
giugt  and  it*  daugfaten,  In  which  wa  ot>- 
■trve  thia  i^ateiratlc  iiior(enln((,  flrat  of 
qwhen,  anil  aftrnrania  of  wrlllen  irord*, 
and  llierefora  wa  nay  both  altrlliula  It  to 
tha  liaUti  of  the  people,  and  dncrtbe  it  aa 
tha  dtwwteriatle  featnra  of  tba  Roman  and 
BoHaaoa  bam  m  tpttdLT-^pp,  4>S,  iSi. 


And  exenpliftet  tbe  proGxitf  of 
Ruaaian  dialogue  by  tbe  common  Rna- 
nan  for — "  preaeDt  tny  compbmenta  to 
your  father'* : — 


ia  aaavM^rfeTMe 

kfyuA^  I.e.  ttMlifleami 

lioattm  ttttro  patrit  where  tbe  omvention- 

al  vert)  ia  at  long  aa  an  AilaK^hanki  cooh 


of  Rome;  and  bare  we  find  that  tl  _ 
idea  of  a  Fonetik  JVkx.  ia  not  wholly  a 
modern  one.  But  Cicero,  althou^ 
what  he  aays  in  thia  reapect  ii  a  plain 
enongh  iD^Katton  that  aiuh  differeucea 
exisl«d,  can  hardly  be  aaid  to  liave 
■eriouriy  contemplated  any  practical 
alteraiion  in  either  the  mode  of  speeoh 
or  in  that  of  writin;;;.  Quinetilian,  too, 
afforda  testimony  to  tbe  tatne  e^ct; 
and  Dr.  Donaldson,  after  a  full  exa- 
mination of  thia  part  of  Hha  question, 
concludea  that  "  the  poetry^  of  tbe 
Augustine  age  waa  recited  with  a  pe- 
dantic accuracy  at  variance  with  tba 
geniuaof  ihelangnage;"  and  that:— 

"Aa  tba  Oannaa  op«a-aingea«  at  tha 
pneent  day  aotten  down  Ib^  gnttunda,  la 
drier  to  aEcamoodata  their  languaga  to  tba 
flowing  lytlun  of  Iba  Italian  mnalc,  ao  tba 
Romane,  bi  tba  daya  af  Uoraca  and  TlrgU, 
were  pnod  of  tbeir  (aidgn  fcttata,  and  wan 


Among  the  comedisof,  howererf 
this  stat«lincsi  waa  not  obterved,  and 
would,  indeed,  have  been  unsnitabla 
to  a  representation  of  the  manner*  of 
the  day.  Here,  accordingly,  we  find 
many  formi  which  we  might  almust 
call  Gallicism*  by  anticipation  —  aucb 
aa  lire  for  Ugtrt;  lervt  tor  teribtrt ; 
pert  for  paUr;  ame  for  aumuu,  Ac 
(See  tbe  examples,  "  Varroa."  p.  MO 
to  444.) 

I'fai*  lead*  at.  In  a  natural  pFi>- 
^Ti?M,  to  Dr.  Donaldson's  next  conula- 
aion,  that  "iho  French  languagD  i> 
tbe  beat  modem  re iircFent alive  of  the 
snokon  Lntin,"'  We  ate  not  quite  sa- 
tiiSed  either  that  thn  fuct  is  so,  or  that 
Dr.  DonHldson  bns  assigned  tbe  true 
Kason  for  it,  if  ao  it  be.  liia  specu- 
lalioD*,  however,  are  able  and  iatureat- 
ingi—    .  » 
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lbs  diOimil  lutioai  whkb  tonnMi  tba  popn- 
htion  irf  llal]r,  tbtj  gndnallj  indn^cd 
within  th*  Umila  of  n  lingle  impire  >  Dumber 
of  (lifRimt  tilbei,  vho  spoka  Idinmi,  or 
Aalacti,  diBvriog  bat  little  fnai  tba  lan- 
gDigioTtlM  Romiiu  thcRiMtvei.  It  is  net, 
thenfore,  Rnpridng  tfait  >  graijiul  uiulga- 
Mtion  (hooU  haTi  Ukan  plac^  and  that 
■T«7  Italian  ttaoold  biva  ipokan,  with  aniy 
riigbt  varbtlMU  oraocent,  ooi  and  the  same 
Lalln  toEieua.  Tbt  language  of  Roma 
hielf — the  language  of  goverament,  vTU- 
l*nt*i«,  and  of  law  —  woaU,  of  oeune. 
b*  bMkpcodent  of  tbcae  minor  dinrenoe*. 
Rvtrj  (ducatrd  man  and  ever;  pulilic  Tudc- 
llooaiy  would  rifer  to  thb  unvarjing  ilan- 
dard,  and  would  apeak  or  writ^  in  (ohhi 
caaaa  with  pedonllc  accuracj,  iha  language 
•f  tba  awiate-boun  and  the  forum.  Accord- 
loglr,  tbe  iababHanta  of  the  provloceB,  i,t., 
tin  foreign  •aljecta  tf  the  Empira,  would 


■t  M,  ther  weaM  al  beet  toim  it  In  tba 
beet  fbnn.  Tbdr  paiitloD  in  thia  retpect 
d&nd  natcilaltf  from  that  of  colonista, 
onn  fa  ancient  tiina.  Tba  cobniala  of  our 
iMj,  and  eapeeialJ;  tbe  Englith  emlgranla, 
prcaent  a  material  contnst  Co  Iha  caae  of 
Iha  Roman  piwlauial'.  For,  whKe  the 
oidonliU  who  aallad  fhim  Cortnth  or  Athena 
wmofalldaiMa— il  nximi—oar  moiTm 
(Mtonbta  an  general))-  tboae  w)io  am  either 


It  able  to  live  at  home,  o 


tallv 


vbo  pndb*  tndea  iii«in«bt«Dt  with  a  high 
WDMiat  nt  edwatianal  poGah.  We  And, 
Ibarvlbr*)  that  coknial  Eoglieh  rrpraaaata 
oolj  the  nigar  cullaqalal  language  of  tha 
■other  oonntiy ;  whereaa  tbe  Kooian  pro- 
Thtdala  apoka  a  language  derived  —  im- 
ftrtealj.  it  might  be,  bat  aUll  derived  _ 
fivm  the  polUbed  and  elegant  diction  of 
proomsuli,  JuriMonfolte,  nigotiatwee,  and 


"The  Ganli,  In  paiticnlar,  were  remarii- 
able  Itor  ifaeb  tandeiiiy  lo  aHimilata  them- 
-Mlra^  In  their  langnege  end  ougee,  to  the 
Bamant.  In  an  ioooneelvablj  aliort  apace 
of  time  tbe  province  GaUla  waa  coniplctaly 
Bomaniaed.  Their  own  langoage  wu  out 
of  the  pale  or  elvillutioD ;  in  fact,  they  Iiad 
DO  nutber  tongue  to  alruggla  fur.  A  lon- 
gnam  la  onlj  dear  to  oi  when  wt  know  its 
Mpabllltin,  and  when  It  ta  hallowed  bf  a 
ODuaanil  txmnexiona  with  onr  civiliaalion, 
oar  litanlurr,  and  our  comforla.  So  long 
m  It  mardy  Ilipi  the  laarilcaiale  ntlerancea 
of  tsK^duealed  men,  It  haa  no  hold  upon  tbe 
beafta  of  tboaa  who  apeak  It,  and  it  ia 
wailily  negladed  or  throwu  ailde  in  ftvont 
of  the  more  ealtivalwl  Idiom,  which,  wliila 
It  Bnda  Damei  for  luxuriva  of  clriliaalioii 
before  unknown,  alao  opensacmnmunicaliaa 
with  thoee  who  appear  aa  the  lieraldB  of 
The 
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seuU  nevR  be  tndMed  ti 

the  flowing  rhythma  of  their  poet*,  oi 
Dobla  cnetsy  of  their  pn»a  wriien.  Tba 
eaee  waa  not  an  with  tbe  pmvinclale  of  GaoL 
Wlthoot  any  aatntor  predilectiaiB,  and  with 
a  mobnily  of  Aaractar  whieb  atlU  dla- 
tingnlabea  their  auideni  repreentatirc^  tb^ 
tpMdlly  adopted  tha  manMra  and  tbe  word* 
d  tbe  BmnoM;  and  It  ia  pcubnUe  that  in 
tba  time  of  tbe  Eaopln  there  waa  no  nMIB 
diflbrenoe  between  tbe  granmalkBl  I^tln  of 
LyooB  and  Home,  than  there  ia  now  batwMn 
tha  grammUical  French  of  St.  PetaribiBKb 
and  Paria."— pp.  *i&,  166. 

We  apprehend  ■  laiyfi  put  of  tha 
French  langunge  at  this  day  is  GaaU 
ish,  or,  ir  you  will,  CellEci  and  that, 
in  apeculating  on  thn  molality  of  the 
French  character.  Dr.  Donaluson  hu 
overlooked  s  counCerpoumg  chnntcler. 
istic  in  their  national  wif  eateein.  Wtt 
have  heard  it  argued,  that  the  people 
of  Dublin  speak  aad  write  more  oor. 
rectly  than  tlioM  of  London,  becaiue 
we  acquired  the  Enaliah  language 
when  it  wHt  purer  and  atmnger  than 
it  now  it  after  aome  centuriea  of  me- 
tropolitan  eorruptioD.  'lliii  ia  Dr. 
Donaldaon'a  ailment  for  the  better 
I^atiiiity  of  Gaul ;  and,  paiaoing  the 
same  idea,  be  proceedi,  in  hi*  next 
section,  to  show  that  "  tha  modern 
Italian  ia  not  equally  so  (that  it,  not 
an  eqaally  good  repreaenta^ve  of  the 
ipoken  Latin),  and  why."  Here,again« 
«e  think  tbe  argament  proceeds  on  tot> 
tering  footsteps : — 

"Before  the  Ilallaa  language  nnived  aa 
a  vehicle  of  literary  communication,  tbe  pe- 
ninaola  had  been  aubjected  lo  a  aertee  of  In- 
Tiaiuna,  which  had  modified  and  oiT- 
rnpted  in  no  alight  degree  the  apeech  of  tbe 
country  people.  Thia  was  elftcled  not 
only  by  Ihe  Influence  of  tbe  ccaqnoron, 
intudon  of   ■  e 


ableai 
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baidy  and  other  parte,  where  tba  lo- 
vadera  formed  a  permanent  aetllemmt,  lb« 
change  wu  most  aeiulbly  and  durably  felt ; 
whereat  Tueriny,  which  had  been  acreened 
by  its  potitton  from  any  permanent  or  ez- 
tendve  oi'cupation  by  [lie  nortliem  Iribeai 
waa  not  exposed  to  Ihia  corruptlro  of  tia 
familiar  lani^oajc*,  and  Ira  greater  wealth,  ita 
commerce,  and  its  independence,  prawived 
among  ita  inhalritanU  a  raaiduum  erf  the  old 
Latin  lilwatura  and  ciriliialion. 

"  When,  Iheretiire,  vernacular  eompaaltba 
revived  in  Italy  it  naa  emphatically  Tuwan. 
It  ia  true  that  the  new  lilemry  language 
spread  itself  over  Ihe  whole  of  Italy,  and 
that  therj  were  varielie*  of  accent  iu  Ihe  dkf- 
ttrtat  dietrlct*.  Still,  howevM-,  •  purity  of 
Taeean  phneeobgy  it  atemtial  to  literary 
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■ccsnt  mtj  b«,  ha  mut  accoBirnDdira  it  to 
tills  coaTt-l>ngni;:>.  It  foltcnra,  tlifnfbn, 
that  thi  pronunelitlon  at  modern  Ilalltn 
niDjt  b*  ajniblc  In  olhcr  wordt.  It  rauat 
b«  mora  ikln  U>  tha  ttudicd  accurtcjr  viih 
vhlch  ih*  Rtrmint  of  th«  Angnitsn  tg» 
'|»iFiMmt)cad  tliHr  Qned»Ml  poctiy.  thin  to 
thl  Dltonl  irticnlaKoit  of  the  mcieiit  It»- 
tliM.  It  hu  been  tnilj  Hid,  that  the 
Italian  language  car  not  be  pnniiuncfd  both 
well  and  qnickly.  This  is  ob\j  aiiather  <JC- 
praielan  or  Ihe  fiict,  Ibatallttrary  lan^ifi*, 
irlikh  it  not  nilural,  lan  0!-.ly  be  anlcuUited 
■vllflbicjillv.  The  qualifliulion  of  lingira 
Tttfrniia  m  beeea  Bomana  {aanather  illui- 
Iratioo  or  Iha  ■nme  Tiicl ;  for  liert  «■  have 
a  rrcngnllion  of  ibo  truth,  that  Uid  inidLTii 
llullan  ii  u  wiilti'ii  laiigiiiipa  to  be  \na- 
nonncnl  aci-onliiijc  In  il«  »)llutjles  ami  that 
of  theacmili,  in  uhidi  itian  b« [mmmmn-d, 
Ilia  but  mirt  ■wretcit  i«  tlial  of  a  well.wiucjt- 
M  Inliabtlnrt  orihepoutiflralmftnipvlis." — 
pp.  447,  44S. 

Now,  If  we  nro  right  in  tnking  Ihe 
thort  fend  Irtppingnioi^esortbeBomali 
CAincily,  na  tvprvscntlng  thti  vernacular 
-and  culloqiilnl  Ln'in  of  the  time,  ire 
Mn  imnjiy  Tiiil  lo  b»»o  pone  wrotig  in 
«TriTin<;  nt  Iho  conuluiion  tlint  ilia 
Liitin  Ofthe  Romans  wns  furnied  on  the 
medii)  of  thi'ir  Gmuiwtl  poet«.  AVe 
ennnoti  «<:  conA-!^,  rttcondlu  oDreehc* 
to  the  fdeii  or  tlio  lorJi  of  the  worM 
being  in  a  hnrrj  in  enunclHling  their 
behtMt*  to  the  subJugBUtl  tribcti  who 
■urrounded  them.  Delfberatioit  and 
diiiniiT  hB*«  ever  appcHKd  to  ui  the 
chief  diarHCterivtica  ot  Ibe  noble  ton}[UB 
«r  which  we  have  been  Ireaiing.  In 
brevity,  ire  <»iisiili;r,  rests  in  conc!^. 
nesa  of  expreuion,  and  in  a  condensn- 
tjon  of  thought,  to  wliicb  the  form  of 
tiio  language  itaelf  compelled  iboae 
vho  employ^  it,  not  in  k  dipping  or 
•lurring  over  of  the  TOrbal  vehicle. 
The  abbreviation*  of  the  comadiHne 
■re,  at^r  aii,  trifling.  The  proM 
writer!  must  have  been  read  iflbibi. 
cally.  A  great  pitrt  of  that  hurmonj' 
of  cottiposition  which  BO  (Icli»1its  llio 
ear,  wliilo  tlie  thoughia  conveyed  »o 
chHnn  the  undvratantlin^',  in  Cicero,  ia 
Livy,  in  Salluat,  or  in  I'licitu*,  would 
be  lott  if  it  were  olbcrwiic.  N«!  we 
csanot  credit  it,  that  the  nncient  Ro> 
nian  spoke  with  n  precipitation  rc<)iiitu 
jng  the  aid  of  grimacti  lo  aid  the  dufue< 
tire  veliicle  of  his  ideu.  Wo  slitl 
tbtnkihut  Horace's  wit  at  the  table 
of  UeccDui  wufl  conveyed  jo  ajUiiblei 


•9». 

■I  fillip  entinrilted,  at  terte  and  mll- 
BeleclnJ.  In  triiib,  the  very  itructure 
ofLtitin  necessitates  the  em  pbaticennn* 
ciation  of  the  final  syllable  ;  for  it  la 
on  its  sotind  and  purport  thnt  the  place 
and  the  relation*  of  every  other  syl- 
lable and  word  of  the  sentence  de- 
pend. But  no  matter  whether  the 
whole  French  word  be  pivnounced  or 
UQti  its  foroe  and  eflect  in  the  tentenca 
are  given  by  its  politioa  in  rclalioo 
to  the  words  which  precede  and  Toliow 
it.  It  ecems  to  ni  thnt  the  diflltrencb 
IsrH'licnland  irreconcileiibh! ;  and  with 
nil  the  respect  we  cannot  but  entertain 
for  Ur.  Donnlitson'e  great  learning  in 
this  di'pni'tment,  as  well  ii«  for  the 
abitiiy  uiili  whiclf  he  u»cs  it,  we  mn- 
not  iiccord  hini  our  aaient  lo  eiliier  ef  • 
bis  proiiositioiia. 

It  has  often  oceurre<1  to  ui^  aedng 
tlie  dearth  of  books  which  it-pay  a  s«- 
rious  or  manly  sluily,  tliat  gooi]  works 
of  clH!sical  criticinn  mttf  egain  begin 
to  ren-ive  a  share  of  the  utientlon  of 
GdUCHtcd mtMi.  ClasHcrcadingisapUra 
and  real  re(Ve(>hmcitt.  ''Who  is  he  that 
Is  now  wholly  over[:oino  with  idlcnesd, 
or  olburwtso  involved  in  a  Inbyrinth  of 
worldly  carer,  Irpublet,  and  discM- 
tentF,  that  will  oat  be  much  lightaiied 
in  his  mind  by  soma  enticing  •lory, 
true  orfaioed,  where,  aa  in  a  gla«f,  he 
shall  observe  what  our  forefnlhtira  ban 
done — the  beginnins*,  mine,  falls,  pe- 
riods of  commonwealth,  private  nien^ 
actions  diFplHved  to  the  life,"  Ac.  And 
by  so  much  ns  we  are  further  removed 
in  time  and  temporal  interest  fion 
the  subject  of  our  btudies,  so  much  thu 
cli-iin;raod  the  more  recreating  it  Uio 
calm  airof  antiquity  around  lis.  VVIico 
we  reQect  on  the  many  aids  to  tboM 
enjoyiuenli  coDfurredonEogltih  read- 
ers ofthepreoent  generation  by  lif. 
Donaldson,  we  cannot  but  regret  tiiat 
r  present  paper  the  laudatory  part 
1  u. j'_ .: ..i„      '..II 


with,  however,  is  a  still  less  part  of  ft 
great  book  of  great  and  variuii  learn- 
ing— much  of  it  too  learned  to  bo  dis- 
cussed by  a  aimplu  reviuwer  j  and  all  of 
it,  with  whalnver  faults  a  sfiecuhi- 
livespirit  iDHy  baveoecutioned,  woriliy 
of  b<.-inji  received  with  conwderMliun, 
and  CHllud  in  qae»tion,  where  dissented 
from,  if  not  with  diffidence,  at  least 
with  cuation  Had  respect. 
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GBIoaLRBoNE  Hall  resoaiuli  with  jett*. 

For  Gri^glubone  Cnsilu  b  throned  with  gaeitft 

And  K[iiKt  on  ihe  iIhii  CounC  Gnggleboiiu  resla. 

I'bQ  Count  loemi  exwciliDgly  lesly  and  lieatutl— . 

Thive  limes  [las  he  j'etl'il,  anil  soiiiucursudrupeatedi 

In  tihorl  hu  conixivct  hiinw.lf  tcurvily  irculeil, 

Itjr  iIkmc  'noHth  the  roof  of  LU  ntiL-eslors  aented. 

Tbey  cam  not  for  Gri^gleboiit!  wniar  st  nil, 

Thongh  Grigglubone  Kuiiir  ig  lord  of  lliat  ball  t 

1'u  Grif^jiliibone  tHOior  thrj  worship  in  aiead — 

Tbnt  ^eiiileiiiun  having  heun  nlijjhicd  to  wed 

A  la'ly  descended  from  Gri;;gli:boiii;*>  liiic, 

With  L-lianns  old  Urig};1tboiiu  vows  art)  divine 

(Bjt  nhether  young  Uriggleboiiu  lliinka  Itur  the  umt. 

It  nothing,  so  long  tis  iheCirig^lt^bono  iiHiiie 

Heqatre*  for  transniUiioa  a  Giijcglcboiie  dmiie). 

I'he  wliuuie  by  tlie  old  tlirifi/  Ouunt  was  prujuetedi 

Bv  hiia  had  ibe  bride  and  her  r"£ei  been  selt'Cled. 

Hia  guests  on  the  inaiter  liKikeil  wise  and  relleutud^^ 

And  notieina  Grig^lebone  junior  dujcL-U'd, 

Ther  neenied  by  lliu  (iri;:glebone  junclion  affected. 

Kach  counselled  the  youth  n»  a  fiienilly  tidviber, 

Ufteh  knew  the  old  Count  bad  through  life  been  ■  mfwr 

Ho  eaL'h  for  ihe  rule  of  the  furnier  ilesired, 

Kor  cnred  e'en  a  dump  when  Ihe  Inlter  e.^pired. 

They  knew  ilmt  old  Grigglebone  must,  witiiout  doubt, 

Soon  leave  tbeiii,  nioveil  otT  by  the  Grij^^lubone  eout. 

Three  times  biid  ho  ycUeO,  as  its  pmigis  wildly  prey'd 

On  his  limbs,  in  Uiidc  aw.ubinzs  of  flannel  iirruy'dj 

And  looked  be  u  though  be'd  been  pivkled  in  salt. 

And  truwed  up  to  enter  the  Griggtubone  vault 

The  feftst  was  ended— tbe  drinking  done  i 
To  bed  went  the  revellers  one  by  one. 
Determined  to  rise  with  the  rising  sun; 
For  a  boar,  with  tuaka  of  enormous  length. 
Denoting  alike  hi*  fierceneaa  and  slren<jth. 
In  the  neighbourinz  forest  had  made  hia  lair; 
And  every  one  wished  to  be  stirring,  and  there, 
Tho  aport  to  enjoy,  und  the  glory  to  share. 


Sncb  CH[iitHl  savings  of  capiliil  "G's," 

MiLit  lighten  the  heart  of  the  printer. 
Old— no,  r^  not  mention  his  name,  but  you  know 

Who's  meant  by  the  prefix  of  "  Old  ;" 
We'll  call  Aim  *'  The  Count "  through  the  story,  and  so 

Pius  on  to  the  morning.  'Twus  cold. 
But  bright,  US  a  morning  could  well  be  in  Spring, 

When  soaring  untrammelled  on  hi^h. 
And  warbling  whilst  soaring,  the  lark  on  tbe  wing. 

Hit  motuu  addreased  to  the  aky. 
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FUgkU  to  Fairyland,  CFA* 

Hark  t  htrk  to  the  hoandi 

At  Ibey  bay  throDn:h  the  gitnmdi. 
And  the  bnntRmsn'H  ibrill  born  that  cheeiity  Hands. 

How  tb«  hunten  shout 

At  tber  galkip  «baut, 
Heir  ipesn  ready  poised,  left  ibe  bon  ihoold  bunt  onb 

Amiiitor  ii  there ; 

But  where,  end  oh  wbera 


DiitraclAd  -with  gout,  and  half  mad  with  deapairt 
BecauM  be  can't  ride  wiib  his  legs  in  the  air. 
And  witnen  a  pastime  so  manlj  and  rani. 

Hh  eursea  and  fumes. 

When  he  thinks  tbat  hii  croomi 
Can  jran  in  the  aport  he's  debarTed;  and  pTUomei 

To  state  that  "old  Job," 

When  be  tore  off  his  robe. 
Bore  nothing,  whilst  be,  At1ss.Iike,  bean  tibo  globe. 

And  aweara  furthermore, 

That  though  Job  was  all  o'er, 
"Bmm  bcels  to  tbe  crown  of  his  head,  one  great  wrea 

'TwM  nothing  compared 

To  the  torturea  he  shared, 
miai  crippled,  and  swathed,  with  his  two  legs  impaired. 

"  His  patience!"  all  atufll 

He  knows  that  weH  enough. 
Else  Job  must  have  been  most  confonndedly  tongfa. 
What  would  Job  have  done  if  he  could  not  get  ou^ 
But  had  to  stay  in  with  no  friend  bat  the  gotd  f 
Whilst  those  he  was  feasting  the  evening  befbre 
Were  shouting,  and  laaghing,  and  huntiag  a  boar.  - 

We'll  leave  the  old  netalant  gont-worried  Coant 

To  wriggle  and  tplutterliis  fill ; 
And  ripe  for  enjoyment  our  Pegasus  meant, 

And  cantor  o'er  valley  andliill. 
Hariil  hark  I  there  again;  from  the  midst  of  tho  wood 

Arises  the  pricker's  shriU  shout; 
lU-echoed  by  hunters  and  foresters  good. 

Who  guard  every  pathway  withont. 
The  *leep  and  hoarse  bayin?  of  strong  shaggy  honndi 

Ensconced  by  the  brushwood  and  trees ; 
In  concert  with  "whoop"  nnd  "halloo''  o'er  the  ground^ 

Couimingles,  and  swells  on  the  breeze. 
A  yell,  but  discordant  and  fading  in  cries, 

A  moment  resounds  on  the  air ; 
"Tis  such  as  tbe  brave  hound  sends  forth  ere  he  dies. 

And  proves  that  the  quarry  is  there. 
Excitement  and  eagerness  sit  on  each  crest- 


Neighs  highly  each  steed,  proudly  pranaing ; 

le  snears  of  tbe  hunters  ara  nervously  pressed, 

lor  the  boar  they  have  sought  is  advancing. 


Nearer  and  nearer. 

Louder  and  dearer. 
The  ibonta  rise  and  swell  on  the  ears  of  the  hearer. 

No  longer  at  liay. 

The  hour  breaks  away ; 
He  leashes  are  slipped,  and  the  dogs  track  their  prey. 
Now  this  boar  was  a  boar  in  each  sense  of  the  word  i 
Y<x  heedless  of  death,  and  the  dangers  incorred. 
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Firtt  Fligld—Tke  GriggUbone  Heir. 

BcyardleM  of  javelini,  arroWs  and  ipeara, 

Tbnmgb  bonet  and  hunlan  hU  pathway  he  tteen. 

Ofa,  bnkvelr  they  stood,  and  right  loudly  tbej  cheered ; 

But  Sangber  seemed — at  leait  so  it  appeared — 

To  care  not  a  dump  for  them  rII<  but  to  beard> 

Or  bristle,  or  tuik  bim  who  first  interfered. 

The  gallant!  atill  cIon  to  each  other  adhered, 

Ezdted,  no  doubt,  but  by  no  raeaus  ti&ard. 

Tbur  horse*  grew  restive,  pawed,  snorted,  and  reared, 

Aa  right  through  the  midit  like  a  fury  he  clearod. 

Then  "  whoop  "  and  "  halloo !" 

Tbere's  the  devil  to  do ; 
For  the  boar,  like  a  boar,  hath  a  pathway  bored  thiODghi 
Oh,  never  before  on  the  GrigglebooB  grounda 
Bad  any  beast  bolAtrtd  to  huntamen  aiul  hoanda. 

A  chase  I  a  chate  1 

Each  struggles  for  pUee. 
But  who  ia  (he  rider  ridsB  firat  in  the  race  ? 
Amiutorl   'tis  goodly  Anintor,  no  doubt, 
Wbose  aire  writhes  at  home,  bnaled  up  by  the  goat, 


The  day  is  done. 

And  one  by  one 
"ntt  huntsmen  return  from  a  jolly  long  ran  t 
The  boar  has  escaped,  and  they've  missed  the  fan 
Of  seeing  bii  death,  as  they  hoped  to  have  done, 
Bnt  where,  and  oh  where  is  the  old  €0001/8  son  7 
.   Perhaps  at  the  hall. 

Home  the  first  of  them  all. 
Or  dtistin^  his  clothes,  hiiving  mtt  with  a  fail. 
(That's  Insb,  but  does  just  as  well  as  a  vmii  ; 
For  riders  in  mtrting  with  either  don't  alwavs 
Get  over  them  safely,  noless  they're  true  Gatw^ ; 
And  leap*  at  a  bunt  that  commence  in  a  rise, 
Uay  ena  on  the  back,  with  a  view  of  the  skies). 

But  Diana  forefeod 

That  so  tlunaiiig  an  end 
Sbonid  cnt  short  the  sporting  career  of  onr  friend. 
Thna  muring,  old  Grigglebone  Castle  was  gained— 
When  lo  I  wnat  a  change  1  was  it  real  or  &^ed  ? 
Each  face  they  obaer*^  bore  the  stamp  of  dismay^ 
'    Amintor  was  absent ;  and  late  in  the  day 

The  lamp  of  old  Grigglebone,  dimmed  by_  the  goat. 
Bad  "  phixEed  "  for  a  moment,  waxed  faint,  and  gone  oot  { 
And  air  that  remained  for  the  lord  of  that  ball 
Was  the  Grigglebone  vault,  with  the  coffin  and  pftlL 

The  guests  seemed  dejected ; 

They  said  they  respected 
Hie  good  old  defunct,  and  some  dinner  expected. 
Bnt  no,  Uiey  eot  none  1  there  was  no  one  to  wait 
At  tstbte,  and  keep  a  sharp  eye  on  the  plate. 
So  homeward*  they  tnddled,  vexed,  hungry,  and  sore, 
Cbonsed  out  of  their  dinner,  their  host,  and  the  boar. 

Now  seek  we  Amintor  1  oh  where,  and  oh  where 

Is  that  sporting  yonng  gallant,  the  Grigglebone  beir? 

His  servants  have  scoured  half  the  couitry  around ; 

Mis  horse  they  recovered,  and  likewise  they  found 

Tha  boar  lying  dead  by  the  side  ofa  boond. 

And  'Itrixt  tham  their  lord's  bloody  •peu  rai  the  ground. 
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Much  blood  k«d  been  tited. 

For  llie  turf  vnf  quite  redi 
Butwhelhur  tlia  Count  tor  the  ArufVfoo  oa^Nidi 
Nor  ooiiM  ilxty — to  like  U  life'f  ciirreni  in  aU> 

Once  B[iilt,  each  feemj  equetly  ruddy. 

Except  to  ■■  M.D.'i "  from  the  Medicel  Hal), 

Who  melte  it  th^r  »nbjeot  of  Hady. 

But  horror]  tbe  vest 

In  vhich  he  wu  dretced 
Lb7  cloee  bj-  tba  boar,  with  a  rent  In  (he  brcMt 
They  raised  it,  and  bora  it  awey  to  the  hall, 
Aod  gave  it  a  place  by  the  cotGn  and  paU. 

Weeks  paaied ;  but,  aini  I  no  Amlntor  retamcd ; 

So  then,  as  bis  pTo:iy,  the  vtisl. 
By  the  Count  in  the  Gri;;glebone  vault  was  innrned. 

Consigned  to  perpeliml  rest. 
Of  course  Ihey  concluded  him  dead,  and  their  tail petf 

For  monlhs  ill  their  clothn  might  be  traced ; 
But  not  in  their/icei,  for  there  mirth  and  gladuett 

The  si^jneta  of  anauish  efTxced. 
The  fair  bride  elect  laii)  she  felt  broten-hearted, 

Bat  joy  all  such  Borrow  succeeds  ; 
So  she  vcpt  a  few  tears  for  her  lover  departed. 

And  asked how  she  looked  in  her  weeds? 

Oh  friendship  I  oh  man  1  and  'tis  thus  with  je  erer, 

Tioie-serven  ye  idws.ys  have  proved ; 
Wordo,  absence,  or  death,  in  a  moment  may  sever  . 

Fond  tiearls  from  the  hearls  they  have  lo^ed. 
E'en  kindred,  though  bifjhiy  in  life  ye  may  rate  'em. 

When  coffined,  are  lost  ip  a  sigh  i 
A  month,  nay  a  dsy  I  vanitai  vanitaliint, 

The  eyes  of  survivori  are  dry. 
" The  merti'ry  of  yoorf  men,"  Lord  If amlet  asserted. 

Their  lives  mny  outlive  halfa-ytari 
But  Mey  must  build  cAbtcAm.     Thus  loye  is  perverted. 

Or  else  washed  away  by  a  tear. 

For  tiie  sake  pf  formality. 

Let  us  ask  why  rascality 
Walkf  amongst  men  in  the  sarb  of  morality  7 

Does  any  man  doubt  it, 

Or  say  we're  witbout  it  7 
If  10,  be  assured  he  knows  something  aboQt  iti 

For  show  me  the  place 

Where  such  is  not  the  case: 
The  parasite's  cringe,  and  the  jiliarisee's  face. 
Reveal  ail  that's  hollow,  unholy,  and  b^W. 

And bat  lliit  it  oftiimts  escapes  due  detection— 

Kascalily  lurks  in  the  suiilo  of  Bffuvtion  i 

K»y,  further,  'neath  nyiiipiithy's  pinions  it  liss 

(For  fusciiU  can  tooths,  aod  make  pumps  of  tbeil  eyv)- 

Oh  mockery!  sinfulness!  emptiness  all] 

Like  the  sorrow  in  black  at  old  Grigylebone  Sail. 

The  reader  will  own 

Thet  since  scribes  first  were  known. 
One  glorious  prerogative  shared  they  alooa— 

And  thai  was  ^ir  right 

To  briny  actions  to  bfht. 
That  ethatwise  murt  have  been  faiddan  from  Kghk 
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IMf  0  ^•>«'  FUffH^'na  On^kioMe  Heir. 

A-nBiag  mjtM  oS  thU  right,  1  Aall  tnm 
The  couTM  of  Amtntor  tM  day  »(  tbe  r>ca ; 
And  those  who  amit  ree  the  void  to  explore 
Sh«U  wUmm  hb  ate,  ud  Uw  death  of  the  bo». 


Awa^  on  bw  voanot  u  >vif^  |M  tbe  wind. 

Or  ^sft  tlut  » looaed  frgiii  tbe  boif, 
Amintor  speA,  leaving  bi>  con>nu!ei  behind, 

Hia  ipew  rea^JT  poi*ed  for  ft  blaw. 

^qt  tangles  and  tbIukeCs  at  times  intervened. 

And  abut  out  the  quarry  fram  viei*, 
^le  vhich  be  passed  round,  i^biUttheundervoodfCiteitsd 

Tbe  bounils  that  on  gccnC  struggled  tbTOu^h. 

Tha;  lonely  he  m^e,  a»  the  hnun  slipped  kwaj, 

Till  noon  :  wlien,  within  a  rude  glen, 
Tbe  bonr,  tired  and  ravage,  stood  lter<:cl/  at  ba^. 

His  keen  foes  confronting  ajjain. 

Then  wop  fo  tbe  bound  that  too  closely  approached 

The  tuska  that  in  i;rim9on  were  dyed  j 
Tbe  first  that  within  the  dread  precincts  oncroaclfe'L 

Enteamed,  fell  a  corpse  by  his  side. 

When  Sanglier  saw  that  a  bnntsman  was  near. 
Upon  him  he  rushed  with  a  boand ;_    ' 

AnointoT  received  the  rude  shock  on  bis  speaT) 
And  pinioned  him  fast  to  tbe  ground ; 


Tben  leaped  to  the  earth,  and  bent  o 
Which,  with  the  last  strengtb  it 


Amintor  fell  backwards ;  the  wounds  were  severe  j 
£ach  sense,  like  a  eoward,  took  flight ; 

A  moment  he  fancied  some  angel  was  near. 
Then  faded  thought,  feeling,  and  ught 

His  life-blood  Sowed  gwiftly,  imbruing  the  earth ; 

His  hoart  became  pnbeleBa  and  itill'd ; 
There  helplen  ha  lay,  as  a  babe  at  its  birtb, 

Ot  Ibe  foe  be  had  recently  kilt'd. 

And  thus  Count  Amintor,  the  hoar,  and  the  honnd, 
Lay  peacefully  stretched  on  the  criniion-dyod  ground. 
A  king,  when  a  pauper  is  placed  by  bla  ude— 
Sack  stripped  of  the  emblems  ofmeukness  and  pride, 
Tlie  tngt  and  the  wiiUet,  the  robes  and  the  crown. 
The  cravings  of  wnnt,  or  llie  glare  of  renown — . 
I*  troubbd  no  more  by  a  sense  of  dii^uat. 
Or  the  mingling  with  hid  of  the  inunilieant'i  dust, 
Thnn  waj  our  bold  huntiuian,  when  nnting  between 
The  brutes  on  the  red  gross,  that  lately  was  green. 

But  who  is  she  who  bends  o'er  him  now, 
Washing  the  gore  from  hii  boaom  and  hrow; 
Standiing  tlie  blood  that  still  runs  from  hisbreaat} 
Beawving  wilb  oare  bis  incamadioed  veM  i 
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Healing  bis  wounds  hj  tamo  mtf^oal  art ; 

Becolimg  pulution  ones  mate  to  hii  heart ; 

BeamiDg  upon  him  with  looks  of  love ; 

Bearing  him  thence  through  the  vfhta  gran, 

Aa  though  he  were  onlf  m  Bleeping  child. 

And  ahe  the  fond  motlier  that  wstohed  and  imiled  ? 

Who,  then,  iaebe? 

What  QUI  ibe  be. 

Who  rsina  the  hunter  ao  tenderif? 
light  appeared  be  to  tfaoae  anna  iO  lair. 
As  feathers  of  down  to  the  tcnaata  of  air  t 
And  leai  'neath  the  bmtben  that  ladr  bowed 
Than  the  braexe  tliM  sports  with  ■  neecr  ekind. 
What  is  she  7    Whence  comes  she  7    Who  out  ahe  be  ? 
1  i«  a  fair]'  of  high  de^»e ; 
d  thither  she  comes  from  her  fragrant  bowva. 


Hoon  pawed,  and  when  twili|jht,  with  BCMamer  vul, 
Twixt  heaven  and  earth  interposea, 

Amintor  awoke  in  a  cod  shady  dale^ 
By  flowreU  the  ntrett  enclosed. 

He  started,  surprised,  from  a  oonch  of  fredi  le&TU, 
More  amooth  than  e'er  Srharila  pressed ; 

Whilst  o'er  him  the  eglantine  playfullj'  weaves 
Its  tendrils,  to  woo  him  to  rest. 

Around  bim  he  heard  abj  mnsie,  so  floe. 

So  soft,  ^C  bttwitebiagly  clear ; 
He  thought,  whilst  he  listened,  the  strains  were  divii 

Tbeir  melodies  ravished  his  ear. 

Beside  him  was  one  so  transcendsntl;  bright. 
So  fair,  that  he  deemed  be  bad  past 

From  earth  to  the  regions  of  ^ory  and  light. 
To  mingle  with  angels  at  lasL 

She  smiled,  as  he  gued  on  her  beautiful  fitce. 
Culm,  pore,  and  enchantingly  sweet ; 

Bnt  oh  I  'twas  a  smile  of  such  exquliite  grace. 
He  worshipping  knelt  at  her  feet. 


I?be  knee  is  for  worship  alone  1" 

"  Fair  spirit,"  he  said,  "  I  some  hours  ago  died ; 

It  happened  whilst  sloping  a  boar." 
"  Nar>  nv>"  Quoth  the  fairy,  "  I  stood  by  your  tid«. 

And  callea  you  to  bang  once  more  1" 
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"  And  have  I  not  passed,  then,  from  earth  into  bliss  ?" 
"  Not  yet,  sweet  Amintor,"  sighed  she. 
"  answered  be,  boldly,  "  ■  heaven  is  this  i 
it  be  such,  angel,  with  thee." 

"  No  angel  lun  I,'*  quoth  the  fkiry.     "  Yet  know 

That  potent  are  some  of  my  powers." 
"yoarniime,ch«rmingccwtore?"  hesaked.  ''CallmeFIo', 

For  I  am  the  Qneen  of  the  Flowers." 
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Blooma  Lore  mtbin  the  aflvui  grot. 

Or  ftiiy  bower— tbe  roene  doe*  not— 

At  leart  u  rang  bj  Walter  Soott. 

"  Lore  rule*  tlw  eoart,  tb«  cunp,  tlw  grore. 

And  inea  below,  mnd  mudU  above— 

For  Iiom  ii  Hmt^,  utd  Hmt*!!  i*  Lots." 

He  ipeaks  of  campa,  and  gravea,  and  oonrt^ 

But  doei  notaay  that  Love  cotuorla 

With  Bach  a  nymph  aa  I  have  ihown. 

Or  gallant  like  ^oung  Grigglebane. 

Tet  ita^ — methinkB  that  sEakipeare'i  pen 

Haa  »nt  of  love  'twixt  ^jt  and  men. 

Tbe  Qneen  Tltaniii,  he  has  said, 

Loved  Bottom,  witli  the  bmm  head  j 

And  kined  hit  ears,  and  atroked  bU  pate. 

And  ihared  with  him  her  coach  of  itat*. 

With  BQch  a  precedent,  1  ween, 

I  need  not  fear  tbe  critie'i  spleen ; 

For  if  they  blame  me,  he  muat  share 

A  portion  of  the  bUine  /  bear. 

Anuntor  waa  loved  \rf  tbe  Qoeen  of  the  Flowera ; 
Her  love  he  retamed,  and  thus  put  their  boon. 

In  tnuiqnil  and  bliMful  repose. 
Li  tine  the;  were  wedded,  but  not  a«  to*  wed : 
Their  prieat  was  tbe  lilj,  their  altar  its  bed ; 
TbcJr  wiUUM  the  Wj,  Uiat  clinging  o'erhead, 
\it  iMidrila  in  token  of  Guthfulneoa  spread — 

They  wedded  were— «ndR-  the  rote. 

And  then  was  he  told,  by  hii  beautiful  biide, 
Hia  hfe  ^onld  in  one  itream  of  happineai  glide. 

Untouched  br  the  fingers  of  Tune ; 
That  youth  ihould  be  his,  whilst  he  faithful 
But  if  for  a  moment  his  honour  were  stained. 
That  moment  (so  had  it  by  Fate  been  orduned) 
Tlie  powers  of  the  Bpoiier  should  all  be  regained— 

Whilst  he  pwd  the  forfeit  of  crime. 

He  winced  aa  she  spoke,  for  he  could  not  coocnvs 
Uer  reasons  for  hintine  at  doubt. 

"The  forfeit  of  crime,"  he  bad  cause  to  believe 
Must  be  the  old  Grigglebone  gout. 

Thns  months  paat  away; 

And  day  after  day 
rr  became  more  in  love  with  his  fay. 

Delighted,  he  hang 

On  the  music  that  sprung 
In  harmony  sweet  from  her  eloquent  tongue : 
The  lute  of  Aiion  less  dulcet  in  sound 
Than  the  silvery  notes  it  winged  lightly  aroond. 
E'en  Echo  delighted  those  tones  to  prolong. 
And  nvithed  the  gkidea  as  she  wreathed  them  in  >oag; 

Whatever  he  sought. 

By  enebantmenl  w 
gebadpowr-  '- 

_  o  lackeys  w 

Uis  injunctions  to  bear ; 
Tbeslavcsof  that  boner  ware  the  spirill  of  air; 
Unseen  by  his  eyes,  they  obeyed  each  Lehest, 
Heaped  fruits  on  his  table,  or  lulled  him  u>  rest. 
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FliffAti  to  FaSiylanJ. 

Hli  beaulirul  Inide 

Ever  notched  by  bis  ud(% 
To  dwer  or  caxeu  him—but  DeTCr  to  diide  i 

To  imih  in  hia  (toe 

With  nn  exquisile  gncpi 
Knovii  only  to  tlloie  of  ber  otm  airy  race  i 
Or  else  bur  clear  ums  round  hid  fi^uni  U>  twiof^ 
Like  tenilriU  spread  forth  by  the  diiae- cling inc  vin^ 
As  ihe  bung  on  his  lip^  or  looked  lore  from  tboH  iyU, 
Whose  softness  might  livnl  the  tints  of  (he  9kie% 
Wheu  cloudless  anil  calm  as  &ii  evening  in  Itay, 
Their  azure  tints  biend  with  the  glories  of  d»y. 

The  reader,  perchsnc^ 

liny  believe  I  udvauce 
Not  fkctB — but  the  noibingii  of  vonton  roinwMl. 

Some  beltc,  tM"  some  beau. 

May  say  wisely — "  I  know 
This  tale  Is  all  gammon  respecting  s»eet  Flo'. 
"So  wonian—eBpeciaUy  were  she  s  wife — 
Could  live  and  be  hnppy,  escluded  from  strib. 
As  well  might  it  state  that  she  lived  without  air. 
As  xitMepelite  squabblei  so  loved  by  tbe  fair,'' 
I  grant  thai,  of  coarse,  where  tbe  lady  is  bumaui 
But  Flo',  recollect,  wu  tfay — Dot  a  (conum. 
Sbe  ne'er  tross'd  ber  lord — ne'er  his  wishet  oppowd, , 
Kor  lectured  him  once,  when  tbe  curtains  wen  tlosed. 
Oh  I  could  I  meet  one  like  to  ber,  I  protest, 
The  sweetheart  of  Psyche  sbould  rule  id  my  breaat : 
Uia  wings  I'd  dediue,  but  bia  airows  I'd  bortoir~ 
I'd  woo  ber  to-dy',  and  I'd  wed  her  to-morrow, 
I'd  seek  not  tbe  Sre  that  Prometheus  attemptod 
To  steal,— when  bis  wish  tbe  wise  gods  cirenUfMtii^ 
To  light  up  a  figure  I  chiselled  from  stone^ 
If  Ridi  usweet  Flo'  I  might  ciup  m  mj  own. 

Bat  query — Did  ever 

AmintoT  endeavour 
Hii  walfrom  faiifuiy  a  moment  to  nter? 

He  did,  once  or  twice  i 

But  each  specious  device 
By  Ete'  was  discovered,  and  uKiiled  in  m  trita  i 
For  even  his  thoughts  to  that  lady  wen  knownii,±i 
Sbe  read  tbem  unattcred,  as  plain  as  h^  own  t 
And  when  she  perceived  that  a  wish  wai  eatrangU, 
She  kiwed  bim,  and,  presto,  tbe  subject  was  changed, ' 
Oh  I  ye  who  have  husbands  with  fancies  to  free. 
Object  not  at  first  to  a  casual  spr«e ; 
Nor  grumble  at  hours — "  and  Uiat  ourwd  Mdt-faf," 
Try  kindoess  and  coaxings  (at  least  for  a-w4ile) — 
Theru's  magic,  believe  me,  wreathed  ap  in  a  smile. 
For  life — wedded  life — might  be  cmdli^  in  bliss, 
Ir  longturi  were  not  uted,  till  tbe  lipi  gave  a  kitl. 
Love'a  kisses  and  smiths  arc  to  men,  lud  astray. 
What  stinsbine  still  proves  when  it  lights  up  the  6tgr, 
T^ey  play  round  the  heart  witba  beauty  that  warms  | 
Whilst  frowns  and  reviling!  enshroud  it  in  storms. 
Bevilingsand  frowns  are  dark  goblins  of  ni^ht, 
fiut  kiss^  and  smiled  are  pure  angels  of  lisnt, 
Oh  t  cive  us  the  angels,  sweet  women,  and  then 
You'll  find  what  good  creatures  you've  made  of  tha  IMII, 

Hit  though ts,  I  have  stated, 

Flo'  read— each  was  weighted 
With  loTB  for  hendf  not  a  titde  bUui 
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Firtt  Fl^ht—Tkt  Orig$ttkvne  Biir. 

The  worst  of  tboN  wiihe*  wu  but  fbr  pcrmlarion 
To  leare  thnt  «iteet  arbour,  b;  her  made  Bl7aian, 

Jurt  for  a  week, 

In  onitr  to  seek 
The  lady  wbosR  bmth  ibonld  have  dan<!ed  on  hii  cbee^ 
And  bf  WHiie  »ly  inetiiod  attempt  to  ducoTer 
Bow  loDg  sbis  hiid  wept  for  her  fij-awa/  lorar. 

Yet  tliHt  was  not  all : 

He  pontcd  to  call 
At  the  home  of  bii  cbiMhood,  Old  Origf;lebOM  Hall-t. 
To  feait  on  tlie  miuic  ibat  liTed  in  the  loout 
From  Grigglebonfl  wrenched  bj  tbe  Grigglebone  gonk 
He  knew  not.  slat  I  that  Lis  father  wai  dead. 
If  or  dreamed  that  a  couiln  vraa  Coont  in  bla  stead  t 
Kor  jet,  that  his  friend  had  assigned  him  some  room 
(Or  mther  his  vest)  in  the  Grisglebone  lomb  ; 
Erecting  a  tablet,  on  which  had  been  graved 
The  death  he  had  died,  and  the  boar  he  bad  brand. 
Whilstiet  at  each  side  were  two  naked  winged  bofst 
With  trumpets,  liko  twopenny  infantine  toys : 
Betwixt  them,  a  scroll,  neatly  ohiaelled,  they  bore. 
And  on  it  kiejaett,  and  many  things  more 
Set  forth  ID  good  Latin — name,  tirtues,  and  agtf 
In  capiliUs  wroaght,  every  eye  to  engage ) 
Whilat,  wt  on  a  slab  at  the  base  of  the  scroll, 
OrSttproamaa  ended  the  whole. 

Flo'  knew  that  the  Cowit  bad  expired  of  th«  gout. 
The  day  that  tbe  boar  knocked  Amintor  about : 
Yet  ke|>t  she  the  secret  wrapped  up  fVom  her  spons** 
Whicb  ne'er  could  have  beeot  were  she  nartial  to  rows. 
This  fact  proves  roy  statement',  I  trust,  oeyond  donht ; 
For  were  she  a  woman,  the  aecrat  must  oat. 

One  morning  she  told  him,  die  feared  that  hil  miad 


She  stared,  like  Penelope — sad,  yet  renigned  i 

Or  in  thought,  like  the  love-lorn  Viola,  pined. 

Still  GOuoUug  tbe  slaw-ereeping  hoars. 

(Hie  nve  Um  a  chain  that  on  earth  bad  no  iblW, 

Endowed  widi  more  magical  powers 
Than  the  handkerchief  given  oy  sooty  Othello 
To  chaste  Desdemona.     Twas  goli),  rich  and  yellow, 
And  warranted  love  for  Strange  faces  to  quell.     Ok  I 

Twas  wrotight  for  tbe  Qaeen  of  tbe  Flower*. 

She  cbsrged  him,  as  n>und  him  the  token  sha  sbmni, 

To  prixe  it  as  though  'twere  big  life  ; 
And  told  him  that  whiUt  on  his  bosom  it  hung, 
Twould  guard  him  from  Slander's  malevolent  titngWi- 
Preserve  his  faith  plighted  those  €owrets  amongt 

And  keep  him  aye  true  to  hi*  wife. 

But  if  be  throogh  negHj^oce  cast  it  Mtd«, 

Or  lost  it,  or  gave  it  away. 
One  year  from  that  lime  she  would  stand  by  biaiida 
(As  once  did  Alonco  the  Brave  by  his  bride, 
Excepting  that  he  bad  a  death's  head  ta  faide)» 
Spanish  his  perfldy,  lower  bis  pride, 

And  twdt  Um  iha  Aoit  rf  a  fay. 
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.  FligfkU  to  Fmryland.  [h|b> 

Tbqr  had  tat  lile-i-lSU, 

Till  (be  touched  upon  '•  Elite"— 
That  word  the  most  dread  m  the  dtA  book  of  Fate ; 

But  when  it  wm  spoken. 

He  shrank  from  the  token, 
Aa  though  his  troth  pligbted  ilreadj  were  brokeiif 
And  turned  awaj  with  a  feeling  of  dread. 
Releasing  her  waiat,  and  aTerting  his  head. 
That  word,  though  it  faltered  atliirtb  on  her  tongne, 
Changed  Love's  rosy  wreathes  iuto  serpents  that  atUDg  i 
Made  neavr  the  bonds  (hitherto  deemed  so  light]. 
As  tetters  degradinjz  to  manhood  and  midit ; 
Seared  up  all  afiection  and  trust  in  its  fall, 
Aod  tamed  life's  sweets  into  bjsaop  and  {^. 

Bat  paiut  me  her  eyte. 

As  they  glared  with  surprin 
And  meaning,  that  every  description  de6ea. 
She  noticed  him  wince  as  she  apoke  of  the  charm, 
Femsed  all  he  fi-U  of  disgust  and  alarmi 
And  felt  she  no  longer  was  clasped  by  lus  ana. 
Oh  I  jMunt  me  that  look,  with  her  lip  as  it  carl'd 

In  jealousy,  pity,  and  scorn. 
And  tboi  Clytemoestra  shall  gaze  on  the  world. 
The  offi^ing  of  genius  new-born. 

The  monater  lago  deaoribce  as  sreen-eyad. 

That  feeds  on  the  meat  it  faas  made ; 
On  Flo',  though  a  biry,  iti  subtleties  triad. 

And  Flo',  Ihoosh  a  fiury,  obeyed. 
Fuewell,  then,  for  her  1 — oh  I  for  erer  fiuvwell 

Content,  and  tiie  aweet  tranqail  mind ; 
Farewell  to  the  peace  that  pervaded  that  dell — 

Twaa  flown,  and  left  anguish  behind ; 
Farewell  to  the  rambles  when  lofi  twilight  fell- 
To  woobge,  and  Love's  conversation ; 
And  oh  I  Count  Amintor,  for  ever  farawell — 

For  gone  is  your  Flo's  occupation, 

.  Amintor  departed. 
By  no  means  light-hearted— 
Ee  felt  rather  queer  at  the  news  just  imparted  t 
And  looked  on  the  chain  Flo'  had  clasped  round  hif  nack 
As  a  curb  only  set  there  to  bold  him  in  check. 
So,  firmly  resolved,  at  the  first  opportunity, 
To  cast  it  aaide,  aod  brave  Fate  with  impunity. 
Yet  ever,  when  thoughts  of  that  kind  etrtu^gled  out. 
He  winced  'neath  a  twinge  of  the  ancestraTgout : 
Thus  feeling,  and  thinking,  and  cursinzhis  tbrall. 
He  entered  the  portals  of^Giigglebone  Hall, 

We'll  pass  hii  reception — the  fear — the  sarprin 
He  saw  conjured  up  in  the  aerviter's  eyes ; 
The  sorrow  displayed  by  his  I^al  successor. 
Who  looked  on  himself  as  the  Castle's  possessor, 
"When  he  found  that  his  near,  dear  relation  returned 
To  life ;  though  all  deemed  him  securely  innmed 
In  a  coffin  of  wood — in  a  coffin  of  lead- 
in  a  coffin  of  stone — in  the  vault,  and  quite  dead. 
Three  coffins — the  lead  one  inside  of  the  stone. 
The  wood  in  the  lead— with  the  vest  so  well  known ; 
And  carved  in  the  churuh,  saying,  "  Pray  for  his  soolf'' 
The  naked  winged  cherubim  bearing  the  scroll.   . 
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leSSO  ^'i^  FligU—Tke  Giiffgle6oM  Bar. 

For  s  while  he  gazed 

On  Amintor,  amased, 
And  TCme  mriom  objections  mort  tikelj'  liad  nuaad; 
Bnt  he  knew  wbst  he  uw  wu  no  idle  creation  t 
Beaidei,  in  thoae  ejei  he  bebeld  speculation-— 
(Sadi  wu  sot  the  case  where,  when  "  done  to  tlie  dokth," 
A  Tuit  bj  Banquo  was  paid  to  Macbeth)  : 
So,  leavine  his  seat,  he  taid — "  Sir,  I  resign 
Those  halu  to  the  head  of  the  Grigglebone  line ; 
And  yna  are  that  head,  for  the  Count  was  no  more 
When  hither  we  came,  having  hunted  the  boar. 
That  daj  which  commenced  in  bo  jolly  a  run. 
And  dosed  with  the  loss  both  of  father  and  son/' 

Daji  passed  Kwaj 

BlithMome  and  gay. 
And  Amintor  at  last  broke  ua  spell  ofthefaj: 

He  oM  off  the  chain 

She  desired  might  remain 
On  his  hrnast.  and  bis  honour  preserre  fima  oil  staia ; 

And  sought  out  the  bride, 

Who  for  halTan-hour  cried. 
Then  aAad  "bow  she  looked  in  her  weeda?"  when  he  died  : 

g}r  rather,  when  surmise  was  lulled  into  rest 
y  that  proof  of  his  death,  the  incarnadined  vest). 
He  foand  her— alas  I  she  had  wedded  another, 
Tet  strange  to  report,  was  a  widow  and  moAer ; 
So  short  was  her  period  of  sorrow,  I  ween. 
And  light  most  ber  loxe  for  Amintor  have  been. 

So  much  for  affection — ric  Iraiuit  the  lore 

Of  woman,  bo  often  oomnared  to  the  dore 

That  broufht  back  the  oliTO  to  thow  in  the  art— 

Uethinks  umt  the  raven  was  nearer  the  mark ; 

It  ne'er  cast  a  thought  on  the  friendi  left  behind, 

When  once  it  a  dry  spot  to  perch  on  could  find. 

And  so  'tis  with  woman :  when  one  love  is  dead, 

Another  mcceeda  to  ber  bosom  and  bed  ; 

Tlie  weeds  are  cost  off  ere  he's  coldinhii  tomb, 

Whilst  o'er  ber  fresh  orange- wreaths  spread  thur  perfume  ; 

And  thus  on  new  lovers  she  flaijheB  ber  charma — 

'Eexfi-it  in  Aii  grave,  and  her  ia*t  in  h«r  artiu. 

Oh  I  woman,  your  sex  has  been  ever  the  same. 
And  Frsil^,  as  Hamlet  observed,  is  your  name. 
Tou'd  all  fly  away,  fickle,  credulous  things. 
Bad  Heaven  but  made  you,  like  angels,  with  wings. 
But  no — it  was  wise,  and  assigned  yon  a  stadon, 
"Dte  next  upon  earth  to  its  lords  of  creation — 
Their  coosers  or  teozers,  their  iweetheorts  or  mates. 
To  love  them,  or  leave  them,  as  fancy  dictates. 

Of  shriekings,  of  funtings,  of  weepings,  and  dread. 
Take  all  that  con  well  be  concdveil  by  one  bead  t 
Then  add  of  coy  whimperings  tbritx  that  amount. 
And  jjuess  bow  the  widow  encountered  the  CoDDt. 
Forgive  me  for  taxing  your  fancies  thus  far. 
But  readers  and  writers  should  be  on  a  par ; 
So  what  by  the  latter  cannot  be  expreaa'd 
Shonld  be  by  the  former  in  courtesy  guess'd. 

I  could  not  explain. 

Without  causing  some  pun. 
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FtifhU  to  Fain/ltmd.  ^ 

Bad  ahe  been  a  uaidi 
"  Of  her  own  Toice  ftTntct," 
In  Uutlie*  and  innocence  Bweetlj  am jed> 
Like  Hindn — en:  HiiMan  the  Ghcber  displayed 
The  belt  tliHt  proiJaiined  him  a  foe  to  her  sire, 
And  showed  thiit  he  wonhipped  at  altara  of  6r*~- 
(S«e  Moora'i  ■*I.«U  Ilookh''),  whjr  it  mi^t  beatUoiptedt 
But  she  wai  awidoir,  and  inch  are  taenipttd 
Bv  every  knoirn  ruk  fhim  theie  •oul-niovinx  putik 
Where  vir|{ins,  ai  heroinev,  plead  to  ronng  bwuM. 
Moat  nuthori  object  to  b  love  Koond-Iiand  i 

First-love  Hhould  be  tra*t  and  devotlan  ;. 
The  Mcond,  alill  wnter,  that  bidea  a  quickaattd, 

Deceilful,  and  ripe  for  coinniotion  : 
O'er  whiob,  when  wild  tempcata  ara  ca^ed,  at  full  UdSi 
The  wave- stemming  vesaeli  ratj  fearlessljr  ride  \ 
But  once  atiiT'd  to  wnirb,  r«ari  lla  hum  loewjr  tlM^ 
Confounda,  overihrowa,  and— iilii^<ii<  tki  ft*t. 

Sweett  deHcflte  Flo'  I 

How  bBM  in  your  bean 
To  flirt  with  the  widow,  and  cosen  jtn  W  i 

To  cast  off  the  chain 

You  deaired  him  return 
And  Arget  wbat  be  vowed  'peatB  UA  t«M  \b  kMuiiA. 

Fut  law  in  fall  forcci 

"Ti*  your  orAj  Mfe  coarte— 
Indict  him  for  btgamy,  sne  (br  ditorce ; 
For  be  to  the  widow  afTeetioB  hu  pligfatfedt 
Her  weed)  are  thrown  by,  and  they  twain  are  uuita^ 
Whilit  you  were  not  e'l'n  to  their  bridul  invited. 
Oh  t  wby  did  you  not,  when  the  banns  wer6  proclajiittd^ 

For  licenses  then  were  unknown — 
Confront  him?  for  iurely  you  were  not  ashamed 

To  cLiim  bim  in  chunm  aa  your  own. 
Oh  I  why  did  you  tMAi — but  the  lequel  niujt  (how 
Your  l-easona  for  Btanding  aloof,  pretty  Flo . 
Perchance,  plnce  you  proved  biiu  no  longer  a  true  BMttaf 
You  hhnded  him  o'er  to  the  care  of  a  woman : 
That  woman  a  widow,  whose  love,  like  her  Borrbw* 
Might  bloom  on  the  eve,  and  vet  b1i<>ht  on  the  huutM'. 
Ob  I  fairy,  you  had  hot  a  touch  of  humanity. 
Or  elae  you  bad  kept  him,  if  oolv  for  vani», 
"Twaa  cruel  to  cast  him  away,  when  your  cha>H| 
Could  bring  him  repenting  again  to  year  anal. 

Amintor  now  lita  in  the  Gri^lebone  dMit 

(Hia  Udy  her  chamber  w  keeping) | 
Fricnda,  kinimen,  reiainera,  and  vaalula  ■»  IhM^ 
Hia  nu-tte  l«  faonotir,  hia  bounty  l«  ahare. 
Each  hourly  expecting  a  Griy^lebone  heir, 

As  aloiriy  the  Dnmieala  art;  creepingi 

Amintor  arose — "  Fill  your  gobleli,"  he  cried, 

"  And  pledge  me  in  buiiipera  o'erfibwins, 
Long  life  to  the  Counteaa,  my  Udy  and  bride, 
^\  ith  whom  1  in  love  and  cbuite  wedloL-k  abide. 
To  whom  ye  in  honour  or  blood  are  aUied— : 

Fledge  deeply,  the  wi>»-cupi  are  glowing.  ** 

The  sohlet«,  mtb  only  Amintor'^  wo*  drtio«d, 
ludhu,  wUhdugii*t.i)!»i^j«ct«d( 
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Firtt  FUgkt—Tk*  Grififflthoiu  Beir. 

Tbe  liquor  no  tute  of  tbe  s;rape-juic«  reUined 
Twaa  Ditler  u  aloWi  iriili  Ie«B  darkly  ilaineil. 


He  called  Tor  knotber— twaa  brought  in  due  conne— 

Again  from  tbe  goblet  he  itaried ; 
Tbe  firet  drauebt  was  foul,  but  the  second  ins  Wone, 
When,  bark  1  in  bis  ear—"  All  the  gol<i  ia  tby  pun^a 
Can  no*er  free  tbe  Uk'ij^^Iebone  beir  from  my  cune — 

Tu  twelve  montha  to-day  liace  we  parted," 

He  nimng  to  bii  feet,  and  gare  vent  to  a  ihout 

iliBt  would  not  disgrace  Tipperary, 
Wbiere  sticks  play  at  nine-pins  wilh  fatiida — bryond  donbt 
"Twai  wrung  from  bis  heart  by  the  Griggtebone  gOUt> 
Al  wildlj'  it  spoiled  bis  uncles  about, 

Wlulit  thus  spoke  its  donor,  the  Tairy  :— 

*'  Amtntor,  last  Count  of  ibe  Grfggfebone  line— 

tVir  frith  thee  tbe  title  expires — 
Itay,  hope  not  for  heirs ;  do  male  ofipring  of  Atat 
Shall  e'er  in  the  annals  of  chivalry  thine ; 
Thy  touch  shall  to  vinegar  alter  ^1  wine; 
And  s>  a  sharp  punishment,  meet  and  condign. 

Be  thine  the  fell  plagne  of  thy  sires. 

*■  Tbe  goat  ibalt  ding  to  Uiee,  and  ttill  thnradk  Ay  KA 

Be  Uiine  all  the  pains  of  a  mftrtyr ; 
Tlv  home  riiall  be  barass'd  with  family  strift ; 
Thy  servants  shaU  ever  for  plunder  be  rifb  t 
And  hst,  yet  not  least,  Connt  Amintor,  tby  ^mA 

Will  prove  to  thy  coat  ahe's  a  Tartar. 

"  The  doom  iit  neorded ;  imnlanbla  HaU 

Around  dies  its  meshes  sas  spreadt 
iAvt  on;  bnt  in  torments,  the  Ibotball  of  Fatt^ 
Abhorred  by  tbe  poor,  and  despised  by  the  grett; 
9M  baric  t  here  a  messeneer  OHnet  trtA  thy  mat^ 

T6  tell  thee— tbe  is&at  b  dead." 

00  saying,  the  fairy  dissolved  into  breatbt 

Or  made  herself  "air,"  tike  the  faaEsin  HacbMh) 

Whim,  crippled  with  pains  ftom  bis  toe*  to  his  kneMk 

AuilntOr  sat  down,  not  at  all  at  hit  ease. 

And  heard  from  the  leech  what  the  fity  told  belbre^ 

*■  Hit  lady  Was  safb^  bat  tbe  diiM  was  no  more." 

f  etchanm  odf  Unaevm  Ibe  tableta  may  bold, 
en  which  the  great  Grigglebone  names  are  •HroU^d) 
If  lot  at  the  foot  of  the  rest  you  may  read 
The  lot  of  our  hero,  as  Fate  bad  decreed. 
I^thui^  but  In  Latin—"  This  Monebdds  in  tnnt 
The  Jffft  Count  of  Giigglebone^  pulverised  dost  j 
flit  nanie  waa  '  Amintor,'  a  martyr  through  lifv, 
V/h»  died  of  two  tcrmcota — the  goat  «ud  bit  vitft." 
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It  ii  not  eu^  to  apprecitite  the  real 
importance  of  impraviQg  the  machiiw 
etj  fbr  adminiiteriDK  j  tutiee.  The  ab. 
ttract  rulea  which  declare  what  mcn'a 
n^U  are,  are  comparatiTdj  usdeM 
without  a  ready  method  of  applpag 
them  to  caies  a»  thej  ariie.  Coorts 
of  justice  are  to  law  what  hi^wajri 
■re  to  commerce — the  meani  by  which 
her  nchei  are  broDgfat  within  the  reach 
of  men.  Without  a  well-ordered  lys- 
tem  of  admin istradon,  what  ii  more 
neariy  exprened  u  ■'  the  practice  of 
the  law,''  than  by  any  other  common 
phrase,  the  beue&ta  of  the  beet  and 
wiaeit  code  are  b«  uaeleu  as  treasure! 
buried  ID  the  desert.  Erery  one  has 
beard  that  there  have  been  great  legal 
reforms  recently,  but  few  outside  the 
ksal  profeanons  have  any  de&nite  idea 
<^their  nature  or  extent.  They  have 
been,  indeed,  the  promioent  political 
feature  of  the  laat  few  yean ;  and 
although  the  alUengroating  interest 
of  war  has  withdrawn  attention  for 
the  present  from  them,  the  stale  of  the 
question  is  such,  that  it  is  almost  cer- 
tain that,  at  least  for  Ireland,  some 
further  chon^  will  take  place  in  the 
present  session.  We  do  not  intend 
to  give  our  readen  a  legal  treatise  or 
minute  criticiBm^on  this  subject,  but 
it  is  worth  while  to  take  a  brief  new 
of  the  progress  that  has  been  made, 
and  its  probable  consequences. 

The  reform  of  the  last  years  has  com- 
prehended both  branches  of  onr  legal 
syilem.  Courts  of  equity  and  court* 
of  law  alike  have  been  subjected  to  its 
efiects.  Kow  that  the  legal  earth, 
quake  has  crashed  in  both  the  vene- 
rable fictions  and  cumbroua  trappinn 
of  ancient  leamicg  —  when  we  look 
back,  vrith  the  lighu  of  the  year  IBU, 
upon  the  imperfection)  and  absunliUes 
br  which  they  were  deformed,  it  seems 
almost  wonderful  how  patiently  man. 
kind,  for  so  lonK  a  time,  bOTe  vrith 
them.  But  the  evils  which  we  are  now 
so  ready  to  condemn,  were  absolutely 
unknown  until  they  were  put  an  end 
to.  Men  of  the  deepest  thought, 
acutest  minds,  and  most  extecuve 
leamioE,  have  practised  and  adminis- 
tered these  now  condemned  rules  of 
procedure  without  the  slightest  suspi- 


cion that  they  wei«  not  the  Terrper- 
fection  of  reason.  ForteKue,  Hak^ 
Blackstone,  Coke,  and  many  tnor^ 
have  bestowed  daboiMe  praiaea  on 
what  is  now  oninrsally  exploded.  Ilw 
&mous  folly  of  Albertus  Magnus,  who 
did  not  think  the  Tirgin  Ma^  perfect 
nntil  be  bad  proved  her  to  be  a  tearaed 
civilian,  is  not  a  solitary  instance  of 
idolutu  among  doctors  of  jurispnt. 
denee,  hlany  more  modem  wnten 
on  English  law  have  gravely  said  as 
silly  things  as  that  fptaX.  media val 
profeamonaL  The  patnotic  declaration 
of  the  barons  at  the  statute  of  MertCHi 
— "  JVoItunMi  leget  AtigSa  amfori  '*— 
understood  in  a  soraeivhat  narrower 
sense,  was  the  lamp,  or  rather  the 
Will-o'-the-wisp,  that  illuminated  le^ 
studies  for  many  a  century ;  andsom- 
tense  was  the  admiration  of  lawyen 
generally  for  our  own  peculiar  Bj'stem, 
that  the  theoretic  definition  of  law  as 
"  the  perfection  of  reason,"  waa  re- 
ceived and  quoted  as  an  existing  fact, 
and  a  true  description  of  English  juris- 
prudence. How  changed  is  this  I  No  one 
now  feels  the  lightest  respect  for  a  ve- 
nerable absurdity,  no  man  is  shocked  at 
the  aacril^  of  ridiculing  a  l^al  Ge. 
tion,  and  in  such  evil  odour  is  tha 
"  Noharaa  vatf^  "  theory,  that  wa 
have  well-oi^h  fallen  into  Uie  opposil« 
vice  of  seeking  alteration  merdy  for 
alteration's  sake.  It  may  be  stated, 
witbont  exaggeration,  that  the  last  ten 
years  have  produced  more  esteosiv* 
changes  in  our  a^tem  of  legal  proce- 
dure than  the  entire  preceding  period 
from  the  rei^  of  Edward  I. 

That  Engli^  Justinian,  as  he  has  been 
called,  was  the  first  law  reformer ;  and, 
perhaps,  the  slron^t  testimony  to  the 
wisdom  of  tus  legislation  is  the  amas- 
ing  len^  of  time  which  his  system 
stood  with  littie  material  alteration. 
It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  system 
of  which  ho  «aa  the  founder  attained 
perfection  in  the  time  of  his  grandson, 
Edward  III.,  the  pleadings  and  legal 
learning  of  whose  reign  are  the  subject 
of  the  highest  commendation  by  all  our 
legal  wnters.  They  seem,  indeed,  to 
have  suited  admirably  the  wants  of 
that  age ;  but  as  time  advanced,  tfaa 
same  writers   complain  of    the    sub> 
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tletiea  »bA  prolizitj  tli>t  begin  to  rfe- 
fann  their  bvoonte  laodeis.  It  u  a 
pet  theory  with  Uwyera,  that  the  evUa 
<tf  our  ijilein  arcwe  oat  of  depBrtarea 
from  them.  This  ii  ingenioualy  pot 
fiirwud  by  Mr.  Finluon,  in  Eng. 
land,  uid  Mr.  FergUBOD,  in  Ireland, 
in  diair  lueful  treatises 


SchaUstic  subtlety,  no  doabt  mudi 
■CgntTated  the  defects,  but  iras  not 
£e  sole  cause  of  the  imperfections  of 
the  ancient  syitem  ;  and  the  efibrts  of 
learned  lawyers  to  show  that  m  the 
days  of  the  Plantagenets  our  courts 
ot  law  were  more  comprehennve  than 
in  the  age  of  the  Stuarts,  in  reality 
only  prare  that  they  were  rader.  But 
vbateTer  was  the  csiue,  the  system  nn- 
queationabljT  became  daily  more  and 
mora  nnsuited  to  the  purposes  for 
whid)  it  was  intended  ;  and  yet  the 
efibrta  to  improre  it  were  few  and 
bint.  The  nist  interference  of  the 
l^jslntore  waa  by  psssiiiK  acta  known 
to  lawyers  as  statutes  of  "jeo  fails." 
Such  acts  were  passed  in  the  reigna  of 
Henry  VIII.  and  Elisabetb,  andaeain 
in  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne.  Tboy 
arince  the  timid  hand  with  which  the 
legislature  touched  this  subject.  They 
are  all  nearly  alike,  and  enact,  in  gene- 
iml  terms,  that  courts  should  proceed 
to  pre  judEment  on  the  very  riebt  of 
the  cue,wiuu>nt  regard  to  lack  of  form, 
an  iQJunctioD  which  lawyers  found 
little  difficulty  in  eradin^  and  judges, 
it  moat  be  admitted,  had  little  deure 
to  enforce.  Yet  these  comprise  the 
principali  if  not  the  entint,  amount  of 
hwialative  iatufereaoe,  in  the  practice 
0(  our  courta,  for  the  three  centuries 
following  the  year  1400. 

How  slowly  material  improveineats 
were  iotrodnced  roay  be  judged  of  by 
tlie  fbllowingdatea: — Up  to  the  year 
170A  in  England,  and  1707  in  this 
country,  a  defendant,  if  he  had  seve- 
ral answers  to  the  plaintiff's  case,  waa 
obliged  to  abandon  all  but  one— for 
esauiple.  if  a  man  for  iieace-sake  paid 
an  unjust  deoinnd,  and  was  then  sued 
for  it  over  again,  he  waa  obliged  to  ad. 
mit  either  that  the  demand  was  a  jast 
one,  or  that  it  remained  unpaid.  In 
the  year  ahoTe-mentioned,  statutes  aL 
lowing  double  pleading  were  passed. 
It  was  not  until  the  year  1633  that  a 
like  measure  of  jnsticfl  waa  allowed  to 
pbuutiffii,  and  it  was  a  matter  of  duly 
ooonrreooe  that  a  defendant  pleaded  in 
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auBwer  to  a  plaintiff's  claim  a  set-off 
barred  by  lapse  of  time ;  and  though  it 
was  wholly  fictitious,  the  plaintiff  was 
obliged  to  admit  it  was  oHginoUjr 
valid,  or  to  abandon  the  answer  arising 
from  the  lapse  of  lime.  It  was  not 
nntil  the  year  17'28  in  En^and,  and 
17^1  in  this  countiy,  that  the  right 
of  set-off  was  allowed  ;  and,  previous 
to  these  dates,  a  ploinUff  could  re- 
cover his  debt,  though  he  owed  twice 
as  much  to  the  defendant  on  other  ao- 
counls.  So  it  was  not  undl  the  year* 
1730  and  1737  that  the  use  of  the  un- 
intelligible jargon  of  French  and  Latin, 
in  which  proceedings  in  courts  of  law 
were  conducted,  waa  abolished  by  sta- 
tute ;  and  it  is  a  striking  instance  of 
the  spirit  of  admiration  for  favour- 
ite studies,  before  referred  to,  that  the 
eminent  author  of  "The  Commenta- 
ries," writing  shortly  afterwards,  re- 
gretted its  duuie.  It  is  little  to  be 
wondered  at  that,  during  this  time, 
courta  of  equity  gradually  crept  into 
public  confidence.  Their  proceeding 
were  always  conducted  In  an  intelligi- 
bte  language ;  and  if  it  was  not  for 
their  iuterpoulion,  in  some  of  the 
grossest  instances,  in  which  the  narrow 
and  technical  rulM  of  the  common  law 
refused  relief — such,  forcxample,  as  the 
spedfic  execution  of  contracts  and  the 
enforcement  of  trusts — tlie  law  of  Eog- 
land  would  have  been  absolutely  moD- 
etrouB.  But  they,  too,  in  process  of 
time  fell  into  a  prsctice  fixed  by  rigid 
precedent,  and  which  soon  became 
cumbrous,  costly,  and  inconTenienfi. 
They  even  ourstripped  in  unpopularity 
their  elder  sisters,  the  courts  of  lai^, 
until  the  powerful,  though  extrava- 
gant, exaggerations  of  "  Jamdice  v. 
Jamdice"  found  ready  credence  wtUi 
the  public. 

In  the  year  1833  the  common  law 
commissioners  made  their  report— the 
first  step  in  the  modem  rood  of  leffd 
reform.  The  first  fruit  of  their  labours 
was  the  act  under  which  a  new  system 
of  pleading  in  the  law  courts  in  Fnglaud 
wus  introduced,  tiome  ot  the  relorms 
then  made  were  adopted  in  our  Irish 
courts  —  but  the  great  feature  of  the 
change  in  the  svalem  of  pleading  never 
was  ;  and  alittle  experience  has  shown 
that  we  were  wiser  than  our  English 
neighbours.  There  never  waa  a  more 
complete  failure  than  the  new  system  of 
pleading  in  England.  It  obliged  every 
litigant  to  stato  the  facta  of  his  cow 
and  each  to  show  how  much  of 
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hu  adv«M<r'i  «M>  lift  »Jinitl«d  or  do- 
niad,  n  ks  to  brin^  the  rival  partiei  to 
W  narrow  i  quesUon  mi  posiubl^  id. 
■tekd  pf  tbe  lax   prautioe   which  had 

EaiTO  up  of  leaTtM  the  entira  cms  at 
■ge,  by  what  was  koowti  to  lavyert 
M  tba  geaeral  utue.  TUia  vai  an  lit- 
ttmpt  to  work  ths  ■ritom  of  pleailing 
•Piuia>«nt1y,  and  was  racorainanded  hjr 
the  oommiuionan  on  the  ground  that 
the  gn*t  eapcnae  of  lawiiikta  ooiuut- 
•d  in  proving  the  fuct*  of  a  caiue,  and 
that  tha  trua  wajr  of  cheapening  a  luit 
•r  the  fiioti  in  iligpuia  ai 


piiitsh 
vary 


loitible.  In  thaar]',  ihii  ii 
iiig  and  ingenious ;  but  in 
hui  btMn  fuund  to  b«  a  very 
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diSurant  niatUir.  Une  aiuong  niany 
inttaneas  of  thia  may  luffine:  —  Tha 
dafundant  havinj;  ataled  apaciaUy  tba 
fWuta  of  liii  dufuncei  the  plainliff,  not 
twng  allanad  to  aut  up  mara  than  one 
ananer  or  replication,  waa  obligeil,  iq 
general,  if  the  dafendant  pleailud  aevo- 
nl  fWlaahoodHi  to  admit  tkie  truth  of 
al)  but  one,  unless  he  uied  a  farm 
which  bad  been  tba  lubjeet  of  a  deci- 
lion  i^xirtad  by  Lonl  Caka>  and  prot 
laaiiondily  known  as  "  Crogata'scase." 
Tbii  dtMuiion  hwl  been  niade  in  tha 
■ra  whan  Wgal  lubtlaty  wn*  nearly  at 
its  height,  and  laya  down  arbitrary 
ruleh  whiob  would  gladden  the  heark 
af  Aquinaa  or  Durandua  for  tbair  suho. 
lutic  dogoMtiaui.  Under  the  new  Ung> 
lUh  ■yaiem,  it  became  of  freat  im. 

Ertanee  to  be  abia  to  uie  ihia  general 
:m  of  replication  in  a  vast  namber 
ofaetioDs.  Tb«  jutjgea  at  onoa  de- 
cided that  they  were  bound  b^  the  rulaa 
iaapeeting  iti  applicability  laid  down  in 
ttiQ  yiw*  1806,  and,  aocardingly,  ia 
•vary  instance,  the  queation  wat  arising 
vhethar  tlia  piqader  had  bronabt  him. 
•elr  within  this  or  that  TesoFution  in 
Crogata'*  niae.  The  question  wis 
Mvcr,  whether  it  was  reaaunublu  that  a 
party  ahould  be  allowed  to  deny  more 
than  one  slateniont  of  his  ailveraarj, 
Di  whether  any  of  tha  allegatiiNia  on 
eilhur  aida  warn  tnie  or  fiilM,  or  male- 
lial  to  the  CHSe,  or  the  Kvarau  i  but 
(iniply,  whetliar  the  pleader  oou Id  bring 
Ilia  case  vilhin  this  or  that  rviolutioa 
raportad  by  niy  Lord  Coke.  Tha  Eng. 
iidi  law-books  between  the  yenrs  1834 
and  1858  are  full  of  cnaea  in  which  the 
ri^bta  of  lilignnts  were  sacriliead  to 
this  soholaalic  crolvhcL 

Tha  technicality  and  espenie  of  tbe 
procaadiiigs  in  tha  Euperior  count  in 
EngUsd,  produoad  a  gaoanl  erf  iiir 


"  cheap  jnatlea;'  tht  wv{lt  -wu.  tbt 

English  County  Gourta'  Act,  pawad  ia 
the  yaar  1846,  by  which  all  <Uaputa^ 
inTolvinj  amounla  leas  than  taaa^ 
pounds  and  which  was  soon  inareaaed 
to  fifty  pounds,  ware  practioally  with- 
drawn from  the  luparior  oonrta  of 
catnmoB    law    at    Weatmioslar.      A 

fimilar  aystem  had  heen  long  in  nse  ia 
reland,  in  tha  oivU-bill  eourta  i  but 
tha  jurisdiction  had  bean  lioitod  ta 
twenty  {Kiunds  or  loaa  (according  (• 
the  nature  of  tha  oMe}.  The  esta«- 
sion  of  tbi),  OQ  the  English  model,  btt- 
aame  a  poptiW  cry  ;  and,  in  ISil,  vm 
had  tbe  civil-bill  juriscliclian,  ia  If», 
land,  axtandod  to  tba  amonnl  af  fortji 
jiounils.  TheaachangtNWarabe^nning 
from  tha  wrong  and,  but  they  warn  po- 
pular. Thamassoflhapubliaeouldnat 
roadily  distinguish  batwaen  tha  widalw 
different  procata  of  malting  gixA 
law  cheap,  and  making  ahaap  law 
plenty.  Bad  law  is  daar  at  a>y  prtga  t 
and,  wiUiout  any  disparagemoDt  ta  itag 
merits  of  the  gantlemen  wh«  pnsid* 
ovtsr  minor  courts,  it  is  parfaotly  plain 
that  they  must,  as  a  class,  ba  iDferiev 


ban  of  tbe  profaiaion  -.  «nd  that  tbay 
cannot,  in  numerous  petty  tribnqala, 
ba  prorided  with  theasustaneaof  mmot 
patent  advocates  or  offieats  t»  aid  w 
discussing  or  watching  a  oaaa.  Tbtt 
price  payable  for  law  is  not  an  flseapr 
lion  to  the  general  rule,  in  politioal 
economy:  the  best  and  cheapest  marl 
ahould  be  that  whera  moat  tiusinasi  it 
dona.  This  is,  of  course,  anobjacMJoo 
wholly  independent  of  the  atill  (fntvwf 
one,  that  the  inevitabia  tendency  of  k 
lyUem  of  petty  tribunals  is,  to  dea^t^ 
the  uniformity  and  certainty  which  u 
tha  greatest  perfection  of  law.  Tha 
systam,  carried  out  s  littta  furthai^ 
would  produce  aa  many  codes  aa  thar^ 


cbamelaon-shadca,  tinted  with  the  pa- 
culiiir  views  of  aach  prasidingcadi. 

During  the  period  which  precaded 
t^e  yaar  iSSi,  furthar  attempts  wero 
not  wiinting,  in  both  countries,  to  intr 
pravB  tbe  courts  of  common  Uw.  !!«• 
side  the  changes  in  England,  befora 
rafarred  to,  several  impnivainenta  warq 
maila,  by  statute,  both  in  Kngland 
and  Ireland,  balween  tba  years  1830 
and  1640,  by  which  benalirtal  alter- 
ations ill  tba  sjvtem  of  plaodiog  and 
prafltioa  wara  uUoduoacL      fiui    all 
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thaw  wait  ««  the  bairia  ef  the  est»- 
UMwd  pneliee — mitt,  declsrationB, 
•od  pWu,  and  the  mbtequent  steps  of 
A  wuniaon  law  acUon,  wura  Ltl  in  their 
intepi^.  L^l  fiotioni  were  icarcvlf 
fow^wl,  or  Salt  with  with  a  very 
Mioate  hand.  The  sndeot  maxim, 
« IkJktiomJKrii  emuulit  »gtd$aM  "  re. 
tMn«d  ita  tharm.  Capiai,  Quo  mimu 
JiAn  I)m  and  John  Thruiiout.  ex- 
nrwa  eolour,  (KttrwgaM,  con  I  i  nuance*, 
MMi  Abottof  other  [hmJ  uctions  of  le^nl 
poMrr,  hid  ilill  thoir  admirers.  On 
the  Abolition  of  real  iiciiona,  in  tS34, 
ft  gniBt  man  of  lugal  fiction*  wera 
■wept  swaj;  bnt  tliey  wen'i  for  the 
mast  port,  entirelv  confined  to  real  ac. 
lioiii  tot  the  rBi-overy  of  lunil,  and, 
•a«ept  tba  forms  connected  with  fin«a 
and  recoverie*,  bad  becoiiM  practieidly 
BloKwt  obsolete.  'Die  fiitioiii  imd.- 
Meetcd  with  personal  acliooi  and  lyuct- 
DMQl^  wbick  were  in  dully  uw,  uon- 
tiniMd;  and  praetitionara  ware  ao 
hiriHlii>I«d  to  tfaem,  tbat  no  one  ilop- 
ped  to  diitingaish  how  much  of  the 
facord  of  a  luit  connie(«d  in  thingt  that 
M«ra  really  done,  and  how  much  of  it 
ef  lef|al  phantasmagoria.  The  laat  re~ 
foniu  npon  the  old  ayitem  in  Ireland, 
»««  introdiiced  bv  the  Practioe  and 
ProOM  Aet,  paawd  in  ISJO.  Thia 
aet  intradneod  many  moit  Valuable 
LnprovMnenta  and  aboliabed  many  6c- 
tioae,  but  did  not  purport  to  efitn:!  any 
radical  diaDge  of  syitem. 

While  lb«9e  changes  in  our  common-, 
law  oonrta  liad  bwn  going  on,  the 
hand  of  rafbrm  wai  not  idle  in  the 
«Mirt*  «f  equity.  GoininiiRionera  were 
appeiDled  who  reported  upon  them  too. 
1m  oM  lyatein  in  Gnnneen'  was, 
in  pMDt  of  expense,  a  most  flagrant 
griennoe.  The  enormous  number  of 
partiaa  rM|uired,  the  aostly  snd  pon- 
derous system  of  pleading,  and  the 
totKon*  and  eapenuve  course  of  prao- 
lice,  practioally  cloaed  this  avenue  to 
joBlice  asainst  all  suitors,  when  the 
•lake  in  dispule  was  not  of  very  con- 
liderxbla  amoaiit.  Between  ih«  years 
1823  and  IfHD,  several  statutes  were 
paamd.  anil  new  codes  of  practice  in- 
trodttoetl  by  rule*  of  court,  which 
greatly  improved  the  system  of  our 
Uoart*  of  tiq<iiiy>  But  alltbesepro- 
caedod  apmi  the  basis  of  the  nncient 
WfUem  of  pleailing  by  bill  ami  subpisna, 
with  ibe  usual  uonstK)UBncPs  at  long 
answers  and  preliminary  hearings  in 
almost  every  ease.  1'hcy  were  p-eat 
improvements  of,  bul  not  departures 
AoBW  tlia  old  ayatan,  tha  Ibeeretic  «x> 


eellence  of  whidi  na  ana  saemad  t« 
question. 

The  year  1850  was  the  year  of  re- 
volution in  (l]«  !rish  Coart  of  Chan. 
Cfiry.     8ir  J.  Roniilly  introduced,  and 

KHiament  pflswi)  (or  Ireland,  the  act 
own  as  the  Chancery  Regolatioa 
Act.  It  may  have  been  on  the  mnximi 
txperime»tiu»  Jil  in  cnrport  mii,  that 
this  set  was  limited  to  thi^  country; 
bul  Irish  suitors,  nevertbeless,  owe  * 
debt  of  jtratitnile  to  the  lawyer  who 
devised  tlirs  bold  chimin  Under  tha 
sysiem  introilaced  by  ii,  the  plalnuff 
tells  his  complaint  by  a  simple  petition, 
without  charges  of  com ol nation  or 
unnecessary  n-petilions,  unil  brings  his 
adversary  Into  cuurt  by  simply  giving 
him  a  written  notice  that  he  has  made 
tbe  complaint  mentioned  in  his  p«ti' 
tion.  tiuuh  of  the  defendants  u  de- 
sire to  dispule  the  plalnlilf 's  claim,  do 
80  fay  filing  an  afflclavit,  without  tha 
necessity  of  each  person  who  is  to 
be  bound  by  the  proueeding  either 
answering  or  having  an  order  pn 
toKfesK  n^ninst  him.  No  new  suit 
is  required  to  make  new  parlies,  or 
continue  the  proceedings  n gainst  rvprfi- 
sentntives  of  old  parties ;  but  a  simple 
notice  is  served  instead,  under  whic4i 
the  new  parties  may  come  in  and  show 
what  there  is  erroneous  in  what  haa 
been  done;  andif  they  cannot  show  s 
reason  to  the  contrary,  they  are  bound 
by  iL  And  in  the  large  class  of  cases 
which  must  result  in  accounts  and  de- 
tailed inquirie)>,  the  matter  is  remitted 
at  once  to  the  judge  (the  Master  in 
Chancery),  before  whom  the  in<{Diry 
b  to  take  place,  without  the  expensive 
and  useless  preliminary  of  a  format 
hearing  before  a  different  judge  who 
(eicnse  the  ball)  never  heard  Kie  caso 
at  all.  The  four  main  diviidons  and 
sixteen  subilivisions  into  which  the 
learned  Lord  Rcdesdale  classified  bills 
in  Eriuity,  ore  forgotten.  The  chai^. 
ing  |HirC,  the  intcm^ating  part,  the 
chiirge  of  uombi nation,  jbc,  in  a  bill  in 
Kquity,  with  ihtrr  several  oltices  so  in- 
geniously ezpUiined  by  bim,  are  dis> 
carded  as  useless.  Simplicity  is  found 
to  be  the  best  road  to  cleitmess ;  and 
one  sort  of  jwtition  answers  all  cases, 
no  form  being  required.  In  all  this 
the  new  system  is  the  reverse  of  the 
old.  No  doubt,  there  aie  many  im- 
perfections in  the  altered  practice.  It 
IS  not  to  be  e.tpucteil  that  so  radical 
a  change  could  lie  made  without  many 
faults  Appearing  in  the  naw  structure; 
but  after  a  working  BOW  of  ftor  yean, 
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no  onprejadiced  judge  will  den^  it* 
merits.      Among  the  evidences  in  ita 


Foimerijr  no  nun  ventured 
oery  tinleiB  tlie  itake  for  which  be  li- 
tigated wu  Teiy  cODBiUerahle  —  wdib 
buudredi  of  pouiida>  if  not  thoucands^ 
■bould  be  in  jeopanly,  to  tempt  bin 
wilhin  it»  costly  precincta ;  and  of 
OODTW  the  amount  ibould  b«  compa- 
ratively larger,  in  doubtful  caKs,  to 
make  it  worth  fail  frbiie  to  nik  ruin 
and  yean  of  anxiety  in  contending  fjr 
it.  Now  DO  one  foregoea  a  right  be- 
eanae  ithappeoi  tobii  the  nibjectofan 
Equity  luit.  Suita  about  ronw  under 
jCIOO  are  of  daily  occurrence)  and  are 
decided  with  a  rapidity  andche^nea 
that  make  it  folly  now  in  the  man  who 
is  frightened  into  abandoning  higrighta, 
inatead  of.  aa  formerly,  in  the  man  who 
waa  10  foolhardy  a»  to  aMert  them. 
The  act  allowa  loiti  to  be  adll  inaUtat. 
ed  on  the  old  *ya(em ;  bnt  of  all  the 
oatues  beard  unce  it  paaaed,  there  baa 
not  been  one  commenced  since  ISM, 
and  proaecDted  under  the  old  ayatera. 

No  radical  dunge  of  thia  kind  has 
been  e&Cled  in  the  English  Court  of 
Chancery.  Lord  Cottenfaam  intro- 
duced a  code  of  rules  by  which  certain 
tuita  may  be  commenced  by  what  are 
called  "doima,"  instead  of  the  more 
ooatl/  proceedii^g  by  bill  and  answer. 
And  by  ■  statute  passed  in  July,  18£'J, 
■ome  conaidenble  changes  wen  intro- 
duced in  the  form  of  all  Chkocery 
■nits  in  England,  which  are  now  com- 
menced by  serring  a  printed  copy  of 
tbe  bill,  initcad  of  a  aubpiBDa,  on  the 
defenduita.  Bnt  the  fraiue  Qf  a  suit 
in  England  ii  greatly  mora  iedmical 
andctHKly  than  in  Ireland.    .. 

In  1852,  there  waa  fe^Mber  com- 
mon-law oommissiou,  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  English  Connnon-kw 
Procedure  Act,  puied  in  1892.  la 
1853,  our  Irish  CourU  of  common  law 
nndowenta  revolatiooiinglar  tothat 
which  tbe  Irish  Court  of  ChAcery  had 
felt  three  yeara  prenlnaly)  In  that 
jrear  Ur.  H'hiteside  hitraduced  the 
act,  which  became  law,  under  the 
name  of  the  Common-taw  Proce- 
dure Ameodisent  Act.  By  thia  eta- 
tute  no  leta  than  tbirty-MX  pre- 
vious acts  are  wholly,  or  in  part,  re- 
pealed —  embracing,  in  fact,  all  that 
bad  been  prerioutly  done  in  the  way 
of  reform  in  tbe  practice  of  tbe  law, 
from  the  rei^  of  Henry  VI.  ,  Many 
of  the  proDHon*  oontained  in  Uwae 


aeto  aie  eo^fied  and  r  __  .  _. 
a  large  proportioo  bad  beoome  wbollj 
naeleaa,  and  is  rejected.  The  meniioa 
of  tbe  foregtuog  fact  akme  ia  aufficient 
to  ibow  that  BO  much  had  never  been 
embraced  in  any  nngle  oeton  thia  sub- 
ject before.  By  thia  statute,  all  fifr- 
tiona,  apeowl  demurrers,  and  ledmtcal 
objeotiona,  were  twept  away;  tbe  writ, 
ten  reoord  of  an  aotion  is  redaoed  to 
the  simplest  posaiUe  elementa  —  two 
documents  oonteining  a  ataUmoit  of 
tbe  pUintiff'a  claim,  and  of  the  Men' 
dant'a  defence,  wi^mnt  the  aubdivivOM 
of  writ,  decbffation,  appeannLv.  rula 
to  plead,  [dea,  &&,  which  were  fer- 
morly  required.  A  number  of  in- 
provementa  in  mattersof  drtail,  are  ate 
introduced.  The  sonioea  from  wbiok 
these  changes  were  borrowed  wws 
uiumerated,  in  oMring  the  tull,  to  ba 
tJie  pnctioe  of  tbe  Coun^  and  Civil 


Law  Procedure ;  tbe  English  Courts  of 
Common  Law  AoMndinent  Aet  of  tte 
preceding  year ;  the  American  Cod» 
and  Keport  of  the  Mew  York  ComniB- 

Ono  great  feature  in  whidi  Ae  Ml 
improves  upon  the  Engliib  statute  i^ 
the  abolition  of  all  distinctions  between 
diflerent  forms  of  action.  Tbe  wfo- 
ment  for  the  change  was  fonndad  on 
the  great  injustice  which  fre<]ueiitlr 
happened  ftom  mistakes  on  thia  faeao, 
which  was  illustrated  by  two  wriU 
known  cases,  on  the  re&ied  distine- 
tion  between  actions  of  trespass  on  tbe 
case,  and  Iieipasi  n  H  anmt.  In  one 
of  these  a  squib  waa  thrown  at  ■  fiuTf 
and  it  fall  on  a  atand,  the  owner  of 
which  took  it  up  and  threw  it  away, 
and  it  hit  die  pUintiff  in  the  eye,  and 
Uioded  him.  In  the  other,  a  man  bad 
jumped  off  a  coach,  just  as  a  coilinwt 
wss  about  happening,  and  in  d^n^  sa 
broke  hi*  lee.  There  was  no  qnastioa 
that  the  defendant  who  had  wanUolr 
thrown  a  squib  in  the  publie  ftir, 
should  pay  for  the  misontef  it  had 
caused  ;  and  no  queaUon  that  ibe 
party  to  blame  for  the  collision  should 
pay  for  the  accident  that  resnlled. 
But  the  plainttffii,  who  had  lost  an  eye 
and  a  leg  should,  it  was  contend. 
ed,  lose  their  actions  olao,  becaoae 
their  pleaders  had  made  a  mistake  ia 
the  selection  of  aaa  of  Ibeae  two  forms 
of  action,  the  boundaries  betweea 
which  were  so  refined  and  sabtle,  that 
tbe  pnfession  would  hara  .be«t  about 
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in  this  country  have  ,  _ . 

general  correspoDdeDce  with  tbow  of 
Ue  Kaglkh  act  of  tL«  prewding  jear. 
Ferbap*  there  never  «m  a  lueature 
which  htia  met  with  to  much  profea. 
■ional  criticbin  as  this.  The  mind  of 
the  Uwyer,  imboed  with  the  sncient 
laiT,  iihDm  practice  ha*  made  expert 
in  ill  tue,  and  long  GuDiliarity  haa 
blinded  to  iu  dafecta  — for  whom 
an  in  lima  te  scquaiiitaiice  with  the 
'  veuont  of  its  fictions  and  technica- 
litiea  has  clothed  them  with  the  oon- 
(aalant  beauty  of  a  scieDoe,  and  ex- 
plained away  their  practical  abanrdity 
— ^proachei  the  new  Bvatsm  with  a 
satural  repugnance.  Ibe  nnakilfuL- 
nna  inaepuable  from  the  lue  of  a  new 
practicef  and  the  uncertainty  which  is 
auvoidabte  for  want  of  precedent, 
operate  preciiely  Id  proportioa  to  the 
extent  <^the  changea  nude,  and  are 
of  oooTM  vary  great  where  the  *U 
tenlion  ia  so  radical  and  extensive. 
Ko  >y8t«m  ever  was,  or  ever  will  be 
devised,  in  which  ingennity  may  not  be 
nuMppUed.  Advocate!  with  bad  caaei 
will  of  coaroe  endeavour  to  perplex. 
Jiidgei  will  not  alwa^  be  cotuiotent, 
and  difbreoeea  «f  <qHiiioii  neceasarily 
atiM  in  inleffweling  a  new  law.  But 
■nofa  ocoaaiona  of  cavil  are  amtUcable 
to  every  change.    Sonw  of  the  now 


adnutodly  moot  beneneuu  pnnci]» 
iolmdooed  by  the  Cbaocei^  lUf^tit 
Act  wwe  the  subject  of  sinular  objeo> 
tiona.  The  jadge  who  ii  pnisledi  and 
Ibe  advocate  wbo  ii  tripped  up,  will 
naturally  desire  to  shift  the  blame  upon 
the  law.  To  the  end  of  time  workmen 
will  be  finding  fault  with  their  tools. 
It  ia  mnch  easier  to  criliciw  tban  to 
improve  tb«  law ;  and  it  is  to  be  ob- 
wixTtA,  that  the  judges  have  ample 
ponven  under  the  act  for  making  nUes 
t»  oorrect  defects  in  its  workmg,  a 
power  which  baa  as  yet  been  very  spar, 
ugly  exardsed. 

AmooK  (he  points  which  have  most 
fraqucntiy  elioled  onfaToorable  criti. 
<amu  oo  the  aoti  an  tbe  change*  it  has 
iWroduoed  in  multiplying  the  nnmber 
Md  length  ofifafmoe*  required,  and 
the  ^rstem  of  settling  issue*  on  the 
pleading*.  It  may  be  questioned  wbe- 
th^  llw  act  has  had  a  fair  trial  on 
these  points,  or  indeed,  whether  the 
nmit  of  the  act  has  been  rightly  un> 
(kretood  or  carried  oul.  Ifthe'oblL 
gntion  introdooed  by  it  of  stating  spe- 
vok  xi.t,»-mn.  ocun. 


cially  the  natnre  of  the  defence  to  be 
relied  on,  be  not  accompanied  by  a  li- 
beral admin iilralion  of  the  other  qua^ 
litying  provisions  of  the  ststuLc,  allow- 
ing a  general  and  untechnical  form  of 
statement,  and  removing  the  restric- 
tion* which  under  the  old  law  limited 
the  number  and  form  of  defences 
which  were  allowed,  there  is  certaiulr 
a  danger  that  many  of  the  evils  whit^ 
followed  the  introduction  of  the  new 
rules  of  pleading  in  England  in  1836 
may  be  the  consequence.  The  privU 
lege  of  pWdiug  several  pleas,  ia  BtiU 
clog^  by  the  restriction  requiring  the 
special  leave  of  a  judge  in  each  iik. 
stance :  and  some  judges  have  evinced 
a  great  unwillingness  to  allow  a  libeml 
use  of  it.  Instsjicea  have  occurred  in 
which  one  judge  bus  refused  leave  to 
plead  a  plea,  and  another  judge,  when 
trying  the  case,  ha*  shut  out  the  defence 
because  it  was  not  pleaded.  Until  the 
recent  change,  a  party  was  precluded 
from  disputing  the  legal  consequencea 
which  hi*  adversary  sought  to  draw, 
and  at  the  same  time  denying  or  avoid- 
ing the  lacts  his  adversary  relied  oi^ 
or  as  it  is  technically  called,  pleading 
and  demurring  at  the  same;  time. 
There  is  no  other  system  but  that  of 
our  common  law  pleading,  iu,whidi 
these  leatrictions  were  ever  n 


Ko  sound  T 

why  eooh  party  should  not  \ 
berty  always  to  dispute  the  validit)r  of 
an  adverssn's  case^  even  assuming 
bii  fkots  to  be  true,  and  at  the  some 
time  deny  or  exptain  away  these 
factS)  subject  only  to  this  restriclaoi^ 
that  thtt.Dhjection  in  law  should  not 
be  plainfy  ■  tnvolous  or  untenable  j 
and  the-'plaae,  in  fact,  should  be  be- 
lieved by  the  party  pleading  tbem  to  be 
true,  arid  should  not  be  so  inconsistent 
as  to  be  moniiastly  false.  But  this  i* 
going  into  details  which  we  had  in- 
tended to  avoid. 

A  great  and  highly  beneficial  change 
ha*  un^neSimi&y  been  made.  oL 
tboDgh  it  is  not  perhaps  the  best  pos- 
sible change  that  oonld  be  devised.  It 
was,  it  has  been  said  before,  the  bold- 
est and  most  extenstre  measure  of  the 
kind  yet  attempted,  and  the  eneigy 
and  ability  of  the  uninent  lawyer  who 
b  its  anthor  deserves  nil  praise.  It 
rests  upon  the  sound  principle,  that  the 
best  tribunals  a  country  can  aJfurd 
should  be  opened,  as  far  as  pouihlc,  to 
all  snitors  by  their  cheapness  and  sim. 
plicit).    If  it  has  not  succeeded  in 
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cutting  off  ^  device!  to  shield  th«  liti- 
cious  or  diiihoncst  lili;rnnt,  it  bns  at 
k'lMl  lell  but  one  «nuh  rxur(;J!«  oruiisnp. 
plle^l  ingfniiity  ftir  uvm*  ten  ilifll  es- 
mted  fDrnicrly,  Even  during  tlie  sliort 
time  Ibr  nbiuh  the  net  ia  in  uperntion, 
il*  tfluet  in  tbis  way  is  most  piil|)Blili?. 
It  lias  liardly  been  long  enough  in  ope- 
ration t<>  tost  its  other  merils  i  but  it 
it  A  fiift,  Ihiit  during  tlic  yenr  which  bts 
just  elapsed  Uiere  have  been  an  nnusn. 
ally  Inrge  number  of  actions  tried,  and 
yet  tliera  have  been  an  nnusnnlly  small 
{nroiiortion  of  new  trini  motions  arising 
aut  of  them,  which  shows  ibe  Itinileni'y 
of  the  improved  procedure  to  elicit  and 
detenniae  lulisfuetorily  ibe  real  ques- 
tion ill  n  case. 

Another  vnst  change  which  has  taken 
place  in  the  pmctieat  part  of  the  law 
within  the  hist  ten  yeiirs,  is  the  reform 
of  the  law  of  evidence.  Vurioas 
minor  improTemenlsin  facilitating  and 
ebeapeiiing  the  nmlting  of  proofs,  have 
been  infiwiiiced ;  but  the  great  fea- 
lore,  which  has  in  fact  revo I u lionised 
this  head  of  our  iuri:' prudence*,  ig  the 
entire  removHl  ot  objei'tions  to  testi- 
monv,  on  the  ground  of  interest 
In  tiie  witnesses.  Tlie  doctrines  of 
our  law  on  Ihi*  suhject,  seetn  to  have 
liten  originally  borrowed  from  the 
civil  law,  though  never  carried  to  the 
thine  extent.  'J'he  theory  was,  that 
witnessM  interested  in  the  resaltshould 
I   henrd,  least  they  ahould   be 


arie  made  incompetent ;  and  the  rules 
deHning  the  hninunt  of  evidence  re. 
quired,  an  so  refined  and  ai  bitmry,  as 
Ireqacntly  to  render  the  attainment  of 

t'nsiice  simply  im)iossible.  In  the  Kns- 
inh  law,  thedocirine  gotacbamciens- 
ticnlly  mercantile  turn,  and  the  inie- 
tcst  which  disqualified  a  witness  was 
required  to  be  a  pecuniary  one.  The 
absurdity  of  the  rules  on  thin  subject 
were  loh"  ago  forcibly  pointed  out  by 
Jeremy  llentham.  J'ho  proportion 
assumed  in  these  rules  was,  thai  an  in. 
terestcd  witness  must  perjure  hinwelf 
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petvnt.  'Ihe  law  on  this  subject  waa 
altered  by  an  act  passed  in  1843,  and 
the  principle  hna  been  since  carried 
out  to  its  full  extent,  by  allowin;r, 
since  1631,  parties  themselves,  and 
aince  1853,  their  wires,  to  be  examined, 
in  all  eases,  as  witnesifes.  This  revo. 
lutioB,  when  propoaed  by  Bentbam, 


was  met  with  K  aldrm  of  eondetntia- 
tion ;  even  after  it  became  lawi  it  was 
stronsiy  disapproved  of  by  many  ;  but 
the  exjierielied  of  a  few  yeara  seems  (o 
have  removed  nil  prijuitiees  against  the 
change,  and  there  is  not  the  remotest 
chance  of  our  ever  retracing  our  steps 
on  this  branch  of  the  law.  In  the 
last  }-ear  some  further  improvemeuts 
in  Ihe  rules  of  evidence,  as  to  exa. 
mining  witnesses,  hai-e  been  made  by 
a  statute,  which,  at  the  same  tlmo,  in- 
troduced some  further  improvemenli 
in  the  practice  of  the  bnglish  law 
courts ;  but  these  latter  provisions  do 
not — ihoogh  lhei«ctionsof  tliestatut« 
relating  to  evidence  do  —  extend  U> 

Another  class  of  ehan{res,  mad« 
within  the  last  few  years,  provide  fot 
allowing  amendments,  to  prevent  thli 
failure  of  justice  from  what  is  technl. 
cally  termed  a  variHUce.  Formerly,  if 
there  waa  any  diference  between  iba 
written  statement  contained  in  thB 
pleadings  and  the  evidence  addoeed  lA 
support  of  thurn,  the  parly,  whether 
plaintiS'  or  defendant,  was  defeatoA 
because  he  had  not  proved  the  idantli. 
oal  facta  be  hail  pleaded,  although  the 
facts,  as  they  had  turned  out  m  evii. 
dence,  susimned  his  ease  jnst  as  well 
as  the  facts  as  stated  in  his  pleadingk 
This  waa  a  perpetual  souree  of  flagnat 
injustioe.  The  ImpoHsibility  of  know! 
ing  beforehand  exuetlf  wliat  would  be 
proved,  mude  it  impoasible  to  nrovida 
against  those  fatal  variancea.  llie  Brat 
timid  attempt  to  remedy  this  was  \if 
an  act  paaaed  in  10^,  allowing  tba 
judge  at  the  trinl  to  amend  the  picadt 
ings,  when  iba  variance  was  betwee* 
tlieiil  and  a  matter  in  writing.  One 
would  have  supjioied  this  waa  lesa  ne- 
cesaary,  becauaa  more  easily  guarded 
against,  than  in  cases  wliero  the  v» 
nance  waa  in  a  matter  proved  by  the 
evidence  of  witnesses,  which  could  not 
be  known  beforehand  ao  aecuratulf. 
The  power  of  amendment  Itaa  since 
been  very  property  exiendeil  to  all 
eases  whatever;  the  only  reatriciioB 
being  the  diecreiion  of  the  court  ta 
prevent  a  surpriae  or  injustice  to  tiM 
(^posite  party. 

Such  is  a  brief  notice  of  some  of 
the  most  prominent  iaiproreoieDtt 
which  have  been  made  in  the  praotiae 
of  our  courts  of  justice  i  and  ot  which, 
it  has  been  seen,  the  vast  mnjoiity  of 
the  most  important  are  Ihe  productions 
of  the  last  ten,  nay,  tha  last  five  yeart. 
To  effiwt  tlMHi  tbira  «u  *   great 
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pnmart  fniia  wilhoot,  which  &t  ona 
time  ulmtut  threatened  (he  absoluu 
dewrlion  or  our  •uperior  courts  of  jui. 
liott.  But  it  ia  rumnrkitble,  tbat  alt 
that  ia  good  in  these  changes  biia  bent] 
tlla  work  of  lawyers  i  the  few  crutla 
atWmuta  to  mBka  amendments  by  un< 
akiiruf  hands  llave  been  fuilures,  and 
•re  fi»^otten.  But  thougb  the  pro- 
grett  hu  been  ao  rapid,  let  it  not  ba 
■nppoaed  that  tba  coune  of  law  r». 
fonn  baa  redched  ita  goal.  Some  of 
the  moat  Important  changes,  propoaod 
by  tha  foreinMt  in  tha  march  of  law 
nfornii  have  been  refufcd  tliesanclion 
oft  be  legislature.  We  have  two  distinct 
riassrs  of  Courts  —  of  Comnion  Law 
and  Equity — and  what  is  justice  in  tba 
am  it  injustice  in  tlie  other.  Our 
Courts  of  Kquity  were  Ofiginally  a 
iwoeasily  arismg  from  tba  narroiT 
views  of  our  comnion  law  judtics  in 
aoMnt  timet.  Tba  growth  of  tbeir 
JBrisdictioo  is  acurions  and  inCerestiog 
cbapler  in  our  national  history,  wilbout 
a  knowledge  of  wbicb  it  is  impossiblo 
tci  see  any  valid  reason  for  tbe  disiino. 
tiona  between  many  of  the  sut^ecta 
trbich  are  dirtri  bated  to  the  respective 
elasact  of  eonrta.  There  may  be 
branchea  of  ibis  jurisdiction  for  which 
tbe  couTw  of  procedure  at  common 
law  would  be  inconvenient ;  but  there 
ia  no  valid  reason  why  a  large  portion 
of  the  subjects  of  equitable  uogniKincG, 
and  tbflt  portion  tne  one  wtiich  pro- 
duces the  greatest  anomalies  in  our  sya- 
l«m,  should  not  be  decided  in  a  oom- 
non  lav  court.  Can  there  be  a 
creator  absurdity  than  tbis  case  which 
la  of  ilaity  occurrence  ?  A  has  agreed 
to  purchase  or  tiike  a  lease  from  B, 
and  ia  in  possession.  B  wants  to  get 
back  tbe  lands)  he  brings  bis  eject- 
ment, and  a  court  of  law,  as  a  matter 
of  course,  pro nounoes  judgment  in  bis 
farour,  and  decrees  bim  tbe  poaiession  i 
while  a  court  of  equity,  equally  as  a 
matter  of  course,  pronouriues  judg- 
ment in  favour  of  B,  and  deuives  tliat 
A  shall  not  bare  possession.  Wby 
should  B  be  driven  to  this  second  tri- 
buniU,  and  why  should  not  tbe  tirst 
hare  jurisdiction  to  withhold  the  aot 
of  injustice  it  was  about  doing?  The 
oonrerse  of  this  cise  aUo  frequency 
oceurs.  A  has  a  right  to  recover  the 
poasessioiii  but  there  is  some  legal 
Impediment  which  it  would  be  gross 
injustice  to  allow  him  to  be  defuated 
by,  technically  called  a  "  temporary 
faari"  and  be  is  obliged  to  have  a  suit 
M  Eqnity,  ia  order  to  enable  him  to 
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bb  suit  at  Inw.  AUempls 
OHvo  been  made  to  give  <N>nr(s  of  law 
jui'isdiution  to  deal  with  these  anil 
some  otliur  brantlies  of  Equily.  Where 
the  juribdiution  of  Kquity  would  inler^ 
fere  to  prevent  a  recovery  at  law,  tba 
equitable  jurisdiction  has,  fio-  many 
years,  been  exercised  by  the  Civil  Bill 
Courts,  and  tbe  albning  ef  equitabla 
defences  lias  not  been  found  to  create 
any  inconvenienoe.  It  was  propoaedt 
as  a  part  of  Mr.  Whiteude'a  measar«« 
to  give  law  courts  equitable  jurisdic- 
tion in  both  the  foregnng  cases,  am) 
in  some  others,  eT.gr,,  in  eotertainiiw 
suits  on  lust  bills  of  exchange,  and  aU 
lowing  assignees  of  cboses  in  actioil 
to  sue.  For  the  latter  proposition  hfl 
cited  tbe  authority  of  an  old  radiclj 
reformer,  Oliver  Cromwell,  who  sat  ok 
a  cominiasion  which  recommended  the 
change,  in  1634.  These  clauses  were* 
however,  rejected.  A  difBculty  bat 
boen  supposed  to  exist  from  the  natura 
of  the  Court — a  jury  being  considered 
a  bad  tribunal  to  decide  questiosi 
likely  to  arise  in  such  cases  g  but  there 
is  no  reaaoii  why  tba  defence  mig^t 
not  be  determined  in  an  interlocutory 
proceeding  in  the  cause,  when  it  would 
be  decided  by  the  Court,  and  not  by 
a  jury.  Even  though  (bat  decision 
should  be  had  merely  upon  affida. 
vits,  it  should,  in  Ireland  at  least,  be 
no  objection,  aa  our  Chancery  suiU 
ai'e  now  all  decided  upon  allidavila. 
There  would  be  no  difSculty  in  giving 
courts  of  law  jurisdiction  to  go  eves 
further   than   was   proposed,   and    t9 

Eant  the  entire  relief  which  baa 
retofore  been  given  in  Kquity,  by 
ordering  specific  performance  of  the 
agreement  or  duty  which  constitutes 
the  defence.  The  supposed  inconsis- 
tency of  ending  a  suit  instituted  by  a 
plaintifi'  in  a  decree  giving  the  opposite 
relief  to  a  defendant,  is  a  mere  matter 
a  of  form  that  surprisef,  because  we  are 
unused  to  it.  The  delay  in  removing 
Iheae  defects  from  our  legal  systeia 
might  be  supposed  to  be  due  to  tbe  si- 
tuation of  the  legal  profeasion  in  Eng- 
land. Thera  tlie  practitioners  are  so 
completely  divided  into  the  dltfurent 
clBBMSofCammonlawand  Equity  law. 
yers,  that  those  form  nearly  as  distinct 
pursuits  as  if  they  were  two  different 
profesuons,  while  in  this  country  prncti- 
tioiiers  generally  attend  to  both  Courts. 
Yet,  strange  to  say,  tlie  first  step  ia 
tbis  road  to  reform  has  been  taken 
in  England.  By  the  statute  of  last 
session   before  referred  to,  equitable 
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defenoei  are  alknred  at  lav.  The  ju- 
liadiction  heretofore  eicluBively  exer. 
died  by  Courts  of  Equity,  in  enforcing 
•pecific  perfonnRnce  of  dutiei  or  eon. 
tracts,  tor  the  breach  of  which  oourti 
of  law  could  formerlj  (tire  only  da- 
mages, has  been  extended  to  the  courta 
of Uw atWeatminster,  bytheproceuof 
nundamuR  and  injuuction ;  and  a  ju- 
liadiction  as  ample  a«  Courta  of  Equit  j 
ever  axenaicd  in  suits  for  discovery 
is  alio  given.  These  are  Tastitaprove. 
moiti ;  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the 
present  seuion  will  not  be  suffered  to 
pass  without  extending  them  to  this 
country,  in  a  shape  adapted  to  our 
difierent  course  of  practice.  The  dif- 
ftrenee  between  liie  law  in  the  two 
kicgdoms  renders  the  change  here  still 
more  ea^  than  it  was  in  England. 

But  the  statute  of  last  sessioD  has 
laid  a  foundation  for  the  ultimata  abo- 
lition of  distinctions  between  courts  of 
Law  and  Equity,  by  a  provision,  the 
resolti  of  which  cannot  at  first  be 
easily  foreseen.  Trial  by  jury  is,  for 
many  purposes,  an  insUtuUon  of  ines- 
timable excellence)  it  is  thwvughly 
English,  and  cannot  be  too  highly 
prized,  or  too  jealously  preserved.  But 
It  it  notorious  that,  in  a  large  class  of 
cases  coming  before  juries,  they  have 
nothing  to  do ;  and  nothing  but  the 
strong  and  very  just  feeling  of  admira- 
tion tor  the  institution  has  kept  up  the 
practice  of  referring  to  a  jury  every 
case  in  which  a  question  of  fact  may 
arise.  The  first  section  of  the  statute 
referred  to  empowers  judges,  in  cer- 
tain cases,  to  decide  matters  of  fact 
without  the  intervention  of  a  jury.  A 
slight  extension  of  this  prini:iple  will 
place  judges  of  courts  of  Law  in  the 
same  position  as  a  judge  in  Equity,  for 
deciding  all  questions,  equitable  or  le- 
gal. It  is  the  Ihin  edge  uf  the  wedge, 
which  driven  home  may  open  all  courts 
to  decide  nil  disputes,  according  to  the 
real  justice  of  each  case,  unfettered  by 
arbitrsiT  distinctions  or  technical  rules 
of  jnrisdictioo. 

It  is  easy  to  snggest  other  topics  in 
which  public  opinion  is  busy,  and  in 
which  legal  reform  is  required.  Jus- 
tice in  Westminster  Hall  and  in  the 
Four  Courts  has  been  much  ehespened 
and  simplified  ;  hut  the  system  of  ep- 
peal,  especially  from  Irish  courts  of 
Equity,  amounts  almost  to  a  denial  of 
justice,  it  is  so  costlv  and  so  tedious. 
Wiib  the  Incumbered  Estates  Court  a 


ready  and  excellent  tribunal  of  appeal 
was  introduced  —  the  Privy  CounciL 
Cannot  some  similar  appellate  tribunal 
be  provided  for  cases  that  cannot 
bear  the  expense  of  an  appeal  to  the 
House  of  Lords,  which,  from  this 
country,  costs  at  least  £300  <sr  £400. 
It  is  no  doubt  desirable  that  the  nl^- 
mate  tribunal  in  both  coantrie*  sbonld 
be  tbe  same,  bat  nrely  it  is  possible  to 
provide  something  intermediate  for 
•niton  to  whom  redresa  in  the  House 
of  Lords  is  miattainable.  Causes  of 
every  ma^itude  are  beard  by  the 
Lord  Chancellor,  a  Nugle  judge,  and 
the  vast  difficulty  of  correcting  any 
error  into  which  be  nay  fall,  casta  a 
most  painful  respondbility  on  him,  be- 
side Uie  evil  to  the  suitor.  Another 
improvement  long  needed  in  eonrta  of 
Equity,  and  for  which  a  precedent  ii 
set  by  the  Incumbered  Estates  Court, 
is  the  power  of  giving  a  perfect  title  to 
persons  who  purchase  property  under 
a  decree.  If  the  Ineumbraed  Estates 
Commission  should  expire  without  an 
improvement  in  the  system  of  Chaiu 
oer^  on  this  subject,  it  will  be  felt  as  a 
serions  grievance. 

The  commeooement  of  this  century 
saw  our  tribunals  in  a  state  little 
better  than  what  the  Flantageneta 
and  Tudors  had  left  them.  They  are 
now  far  advanced  in  the  coarse  of  im- 

?'Ovement.  The  English  Temple  of 
lieniis  was  then  an  unsi^^tly  and 
complicated  edifice,  the  entrances 
blocked  up  with  unmeaning  n^Is  and 
buttresses,  and  so  many  bv-doors  and 
crooked  pasinges  within,  that  a  suitor 
for  justice,  if  he  escnped  the  danger  of 
entering  by  the  wrong  gate,  ran  a  fair 
chance  of  losing  his  way  in  the  interior. 
Even  if  he  escaped  this  second  peril, 
the  ascent  to  the  presence-chamber  of 
the  goddess  was  so  long  and  steep,  and 
1  he  door-keeper's  fees  so  heavy,  that 
the  suitor  wss  well  nigh  broken  down 
and  ruined  before  he  could  throw  him- 
self at  her  feet.  We  have  seen  many 
of  its  deformities  pulled  down  and  its 
intricacies  abolished,  and  new  stmo- 
tnres  erected  on  the  solid  foundations 
and  massive  walls  which  remained  ; 
let  us  hope,  before  the  eentuiy  closes, 
to  see  the  renewed  temple,  in  ita 
beauty  and  symmetry,  with  wide  ap- 
proaches and  open  portals,  of  so  easy 
access,  that  no  victim  of  injustice  may 
be  deterred  or  foiled  in  approaching  it« 
altars. 
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fn*  ritga  of  Oaldliat<r,  ind  Ila  gdlant  defence  b7  tin  RofiliMi,  >g>Iiut «  ODmenMU  and  wdl- 
diidfliMd  umj  DOder  Fibfn  uid  Irelon,  li  one  of  the  mort  remirksble  ermti  [n  the  OTfl 
Wan.  Tha  guriniQ  aodar  the  oommud  of  the  Eari  <^  Nontlcb,  Lord  Cipel,  Sir  Chailcs 
IiMMk  and  otbw  diMtnguislMd  oOcsn,  imcng  wham  we  laeofpiin  U»  name  of  ■  country- 
man.  Sir  Hi^  tfBdlj,  haU  out  fur  tnaity-^  dayi,  expecting  relief  trwn  tbe  Scottish 
BoTaliitii  aod  it  wa*  ml^  tbuxjigh  the  tombined  presaura  of  travhwy  on  the  p3it  of  tb* 
tovnipaople,  who  bvoured  the  enemr,  famine,  iiiid  a  failure  of  ammuoitioa,  that  Ihry  at 
iMt  tDRcaJered  on  terma  of  "  Faire  quarter  aod  rendVing  to  mercj,"  which,  on  the  ver; 
day  tha  aiticl<a  were  ligaed,  namely,  !7tb  Augiuit,  1681,  were  shamefully  vinlaled  in  the 
DoU-blooded  murder  of  Sir  Charlea  Lucu  and  Sir  Oeof^  De  Llile,  under  drcumntancee 
dndlar  to  tboae  itited  In  my  texL  A  graphic  dcedlptlon  fram  an  eyewjtneu,  and  one 
who  pw»d  tbningh  all  the'rriala  of  the  atgt,  ii  left  oa  !□  "The  True  Rebtlen  of  tbe 
booonrable  tlioagh  anfbrtunala  Expedltloii  of  Kent,  Evex,  and  Colcheeter,  in  164B,  bj 
llathew  Carter,  QoarlermaMer- General  of  the  King's  Forces."  It  is  remarked  that 
FaiiCtx,  in  his  "  Memorial "  to  tbe  Parliament,  iktaillng  the  surrender  of  Colchuter,  and 
■zeention  of  Sir  Charlca  Locas  and  Kr  Qeorge  De  lisl^  haa  atooped  to  the  meanneae  of  ■ 
Alaahood,  in  calling  tbani  "  mere  Soldien  of  Fartuba,"  Both  were  men  of  propeny,  tape- 
daily  Sir  Charlta  Lucas,  who  had  a  campelent  eitate  of  his  own  near  Colc^ter,  and  «a% 
beddes,  hdr  to  bis  brother.  Lord  Lucas,  ot  which  Fairfax  must  haye  been  aware.] 

"  'Fou  bMLTBOt  'tit  'rain  to  longer  wut  for  SeottUt  help  or  aid— 
At  Proton  flJM  tfaair  beAten  boat,  uid  Lingilda  ia  betraTed  ; 
And  in  tbe  wm(  our  oum  ia  Itat,  tha  London  Utim'  flao. 
Young  TUUert  liea  a  bloody  oorpM  I  Sir  Kgnolm  Digby  doad  I* 

1^  idk  then  to  rtrnggk  more— our  hope*  are  in  the  duit ; 
The  crop-eared  knaves  faaTo  won  the  day,  and  jield  at  last  we  murt," 
Oar  bewta  grew  lad  when  thai  we  heard,  with  famine- waited  cheel^ 
At  Cdcheiter,  our  leader  tried,  the  stout  Lord  Capel.  apeak. 

And  twaa  a  bitter  nght,  though  fair  the  sun  looked  down 
Upon  the  slope*  and  red-tiled  roo&  oftiiat  WHr-shatterad  towoi 

To  lee  next  dajr,  aa  Ti '  "  '"-      

Gaant  Fair&x  with  h 


r,  aa  Ticton  proud,  up  Ruawold's  causeway  ri< 
with  his  wasted  look,  and  Iretou  by  hia  ude. 


And  as  tbe  sleek-bur'd  ro<;nes  and  knares,  with  juke  and  petronel. 
Came  marching  through  St.  Peter's  gale,  bud  Nnging  psalms  as  iralli 
Ob  for  a  charge  of  Ropert'B  horse,  or  Deabei^h's  Tolnnteen, 
To  drive  like  chaff  before  the  wind  those  canting  musketeers  1 

For  at  thor  head  rode  Deaborough,  his  buff  coat  stained  with  blood, 
And  doM  belund  that  traitor  vilei  Sir  Thomas  Honeywood  if 
And  Cromwell's  pets,  the  Ironsides,  and  footmen  not  a  few. 
With  halberdien,  who  at  I^skaid  the  stout  Northampton  slew.t 


*  In  an  animesarful  attempt  to  reUere  Cdduatar,  the  Eari  of  Holland  was  taken  priiMMr 
at  Ki»igianH|  and  Lord  Fnnrii  TiUlen,  bntber  to  tbe  Dolta  of  Bncklngham,  a  yostli  of  rare 
beanty  and  Bomeliums  of  penon,  was  alain.  A  few  day*  afta;  Dalbear  and  Knelm  Digby 
met  with  a  simiUT  fate  in  Huntingdonshiie. — Eoopti'i  Btbtllim. 

f  Her*  he  (Fairfax)  was  Joined  on  the  road  by  Colonel  Whaley  and  Sir  Thomai  Boney- 

wood,  with  !,Oai}  hone  and  tbot  of  the  coaDti7(KMez) Wkiltlock. 

t  Hon  ennctly  Hopton  Heath,  near  SCraflbrd.  In  the  skirmish  herc^  the  Earl  of  yor- 
n  being  nnborMd,  and  nfulng  quarter  "fmm  inch  bsae  regun  and  rebels,"  waa 
a  blow  of  a  balbod  tai  tbe  binder  part  of  the  bead.— ifoffwr'*  AtteUwn. 
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And  «Ijm  tboy  reached  the  cutlc  old,  with  ^ot  and  cannon  rent. 
Our  vunquieheJ  flag  Uy  drooping  doira,  flung  o'er  tba  Lattluinent ; 
And  clustered  there  our  lendcTd  itood,  though  wuted,  wan,  and  worn. 
Still  glandng  on  the  foem«D'R  ranks  with  cveleoa  looka  of  scora. 

Then  mthlest  Ireton  forward  itept,  "  Advance  me  quick  a  file, 
And  from  yon  group  Birett  Ihe  knights  called  Luc&s  and  De  Labile ; 
For  ere  the  blened  nun  bath  set,  that  rolls  it«  course  on  high, 
'H'iUiiD  an  hoor,  upon  thi»  spot,  those  godless  men  shall  die." 

Then  oat  spoke  Sir  Charles  Lncaa,  that  noble  knigbt  and  trae, 
*'  What  warrant  have  ye,  Puritan,  such  bloody  deed  to  do  ? 
For  when  we  laid  our  good  swords  down,  and  yielded  np  the  plac^ 
Your  General  pledged  his  plighted  won!  for  quarter  and  for  gracel" 

1'Who  quarter  gives  to  those  thtit  smite  the  servants  of  the  Lordr 
W  ho  talks  of  gram  to  aooffen  lewd  ?  our  warrant  is  the  iword ; 
And  for  the  martyred  niots  you  slew,  tbe  Council  doth  deotea 
That  instant  ye  be  shot  to  death — and  such  your  doom  shall  be." 

"'Wdl,  be  it  so  i  Tve  danger  met,  with  fearless  heart  and  brow. 
And  fronted  Death  too  oH  ere  tliig  to  quail  before  bim  now  i 
'J'hougli  bhatl  tbe  space  ye  give  fur  prayer,  'lis  idle  to  repin^ 
Aitd  i  will  in  God's  mercy  tnut,  but  never  seek  ibr  thine. " 

His  belt  ondaip'd,  hi*  plnmed  bat  doff 'd,  and  on  the  gmm  swaid  tlwn, 
'With  the  sunshine  upon  his  brow,  he  knrit  in  nlent  pniyer ; 
A  moment's  space,  than  calmly  rose,  nod  bared  hia  breast  to  view— > 
"Now,  traitors,  doyoui  worst,  and  fire  with  steady  aim  and  truel!' 

le  tho  Mhoes  dbd, 
ink  supplied  t 

And  forth  was  led  Bir  George  De  Lisle,  with  proud  and  fiaihing  ajra. 
Until  he  caute  wtiere  on  tbe  grass  CatX  Uwediug  ofvpse  did  lie,  - 

And  kneclins  down,  be  kiss'd  the  brow—"  Oh,  vbo  ooild  dam  irodA  ba 
Within  ^  oearia  of  £ngliihmen  to  give  such  death  to  thee  ) 
The  siquieft  arm,  the  fitinkest  heart,  untainted  and  sincere, 
throughout  his  realm  King  Charles  bath  no  nobkr  Cavalin  1 

"  And  yq  have  dangbtered  him  in  cold  blood,  r^  vhom  be  hw  shmA 
Ip  the  midst  ofsngiy  battle,  when  hiiswori)  above  you  vaived  I 
But  a  demtra  drove  ye  to  iL"    Here  of  the  trickling  blood 
In  his  bolloHed  hand  he  took,  and  stepp'd  when  Ireton  stood. 

And  rainng  high  his  hand  in  air,  unto  him  sternly  soiiU— 

"  with  this  blood  I  doom  tbee  murderer-~be  it  oa  thy  head* 

In  the  battle  nnd  tbe  camp,  in  the  silence  of  the  night, 

Tby  heart  lUU  tell  in  thubder-thmba  that  I  have  doom'd  Ihaa  rin^ 

"  Go,  labour  for  another's  riao — a  stronger  fiend  than  ihon, 
Sefure  wlioee  spirit,  though  ^ou  hate,  your  weaker  one  must  bow  t 
Go,  do  hia  woi^  and  wear  his  chains,  yet  gnaw  (hem  in  your  heart. 
Till,  erashad  and  eowed  agunst  your  will,  you  feel  his  slave  thou  ark 

"  With  baffled  bones  and  inward  rage,  siill  deeper  plunge  ip  gtvU, 
For  hiru  to  rt-ap  lie  rii-h  nrwHnl  of  ull  tho  blooU  you  Bpiui 
Till  men  shall  point  with  movkiiig  sneer,  despite  your  suUeii  piid^ 
At  ItDtoa  a*  a  vprtUesf  tool,  ty  CnuitwttU  uwt  tnUc 
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"  And  Qod  ahall  blen  the  rojol  caose,  thon^b  now  'ti>  trampled  down. 
And  boneat  lubjeets  gain  tliuir  own,  bia  MhjusC;  the  c^rui*n ; 
'i  he  Tery  man  buneath  vhose  flag  tliis  day  ynur  troopers  eprinj,* 
Shall  bend  the  knee  to  Charles  yet,  and  bail  bim  England's  King  I 

"And  though  Idle,  in  cold  blood  slain,  my  boyhood's  friend,  with  thee, 
Tet  not  Dnwept  oar  early  frravoa,  nor  nnrevenged  fIiuU  be ; 

"  ~~  >s  eball  sound  a  dualb-knell  slill  irhen  v.itiquislmcl  rebels  sue, 

r-cry  stern,  when  charge  the  bruvc  and  true. 

"  Aod  thou — no,  not  on  Gn^Hsh  earth,  or  in  the  battle  fray. 
Nor  yet  with  friends  beside  thy  coucU  lliy  soul  shiill  piiaa  uivay  j 
But  shunned  by  a]I,  in  foreign  lund,  bvrijl,  of  mind  and  sense, 
A  maniac's  end  is  tbine,  struck  down  by  pustileocc  If 

"Think  not  my  wordi  shall  full  to  earth,  or  tbat  I  idly  rave  ; 
No — standing  by  this  bWding  corpse,  before  my  yannlng  grave, 
A  prophet'*  power  is  on  my  tongue,  and  though  you  moi-kiiig  sraile, 
Uereafier  you  shall  shuddering  think  on  Lucas  and  De  Lisle  I" 

A  moment's  panw — the  death.ihota  ring — and  by  bis  comrade's  side, 
With  many  a  ballet  pierc'ei),  the  fearless  soldier  died  ; 
And  when  the  imoke  clear'il  off  the  spot,  the  siftlinn  sunbeams  fair 
Fell  All!  upon  each  lifeless  corpse,  and  Ireton  standing  tbcK  I 


It  is  now  some  time  since  we  asked  the 
altenlion  of  oor  readers  to  any  consi- 
deralions  connected  with  the  social  po- 
sition of  the  country.  The  improved 
condition  of  the  people  in  everj^  ele- 
ment of  comfort  and  of  tnvilisalion  Is 
so  obvious  and  so  marked. 


iperfluo 


It  is 


is  obscured  by  the  heaviest  mists  of 
prejudio!,  cannot  fail  to  recognise  the 
altered  features  of  the  country,  how- 
ever tliey  may  seek  to  renresent  them 
as  illusory  or  unstable.  True  it  is,  no 
doubt,  that  the  cri^s  through  which  the 
country  has  passed,  was  a  Karful  one; 
fnniiiie  and  p<.'Stilence,  and  iibru|>t 
changes  in  great  principles  of  public 
polii'^j'^  which  revolutionised  society,  uU 
fell  tiiuultaneously  on  the  devoted 
land.  The  action  of  this  threefold  vist. 
talioD  we  need  not  dwi^ll  upon  uow  i  it 


must  be  for  ever  vividly  impressed  on 
the  memories  of  those  who  witnessed 
it,  and  it  has  already  found  in  our 
pages  a  contemporaneous  and,  how- 
ever humble,  yet,  we  trust,  a  laiihrol 
chronicle.  We  feel,  too,  that  It  is  an 
unmanly  thing  to  nail  over  ihc  past, 
when  we  have  so  much  to  rejoice  over 
in  the  present ;  we  prefer  enlarging 
on  our  jircsent  blessings,  which,  we 
trust,  may  be  permanent  and  increas- 
ing, rather  than  on   grievances  which 

Our  attention  has  been  pointed  to 
this  subject  more  pHrtieuIarly  at  the 
present  season,  by  linitingoiiour  table 
a  publication  which  comes  annually 
before  the  public,  and  which  contains 
information  more  full  and  more  [>errect 
on  the  couditiun  and  progivai  of  Ire- 
land than  any  one  pablicniion  ever  be- 
fore did  ou  this  or  onany  other  country 


*  It  Is  a  matter  nf  lilitary  tbat  Fairfax  wonnly  lided  In  tlie  TBitonliDn  of  Charles  It., 
riUng  an  anny  snci  joining  Monk  at  Vurk,  wben  tliat  fiiutimu  Qouernt  wdd  nuirbhia;^;  to 
Loodon  frvm  Scatlanit  for  that  purpose. 

t  Irttoa  diad  at  Umvick  of  ths  plagna.  Tradition  (sHtta  that  hlibM  moatnts  w«i* 
ttnibta,  and  tasniitad  wUh  th*  phantoms  at  hii  munlared  victima. 
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— we  alluSe  to  Hr.Tbom's  adonrabte 

AlmaDnc*  Wo  aro  not  abont,  «itber, 
to  review  Ibis  book  or  even  to  desoribe 
it;  to  our  Iiiiii  reader*  it  would  be 
unnecessnry,  and  to  strangers,  wbo 
have  bad  ooopportunityorRpprcciatiDB 
ito  accumcv  and  coinpleUmecs,  it  would 
be  impossible.  By  an  incredible 
amount  of  energy  and  exertion  Mr. 
Thorn  has  contrived  to  accumulAte 
from  all  soarces,  private  as  well  as  pub- 
lie,  an  amount  of  information  on  the 
varioos  interests  of  socictj  in  tbis 
country  which  is  hardly  conceivable. 
Id  professing  to  ginnce  at  the  social 
oonditiouof  tbe  country,  we  are  bound 
thus,  at  tbe  outset,  to  avow  our  grate- 
ful acknowledgment  to  the  source 
from  nhicb  all  our  information  is  de- 
rived t  nor  need  we  scruple  to  own 
our  obligations  to  an  authority  k>  po- 
pular and  so  accessible,  for  this  we  know 
itiU  well,  that  members  of  parliament, 
peers  and  statesmen  hnve  no  fuller  or 
more  antbcntic  source  of  infonnation 
on  the  same  subjects,  and  that  their 
ttatements  would  be  found  more  accu- 
rate, and  their  conclnsions  more  ex- 
act, if  tbey  Gontullcd  their  authority 
more  carefully. 

The  emigration  of  the  Irish  people — 
tbe  eKoduB,  as  it  bus  been  not  inaptly- 
termed —  is  undoubtedly  the  most 
•trikin;;  feature  of  the  time,  and  that 
to  which  one  first  would  turn.  Nothing 
of  a  similar  kind  has  over  occurred  in 
the  hiaUH-y  of  tbe  world,  and  it  is  hard 
to  conceive  that  a  state  of  things  shall 
■^in  exist,  which  could  produce  a 
Nmilar  result.  Bmigratiou  uni^uet- 
tionably  has  exbted  at  all  times,  but 
how  unlike  that  which  we  are  daily 
witnessing.  When  ancient  Greece 
lent  out  her  colonist,  he  went  forth 
with  a  comiQunity  whidi  represented 
the  whole  society  of  which  he  had 
been  a  member  j  a  complete  section  of 
the  old  republic,  comprising  both  its 
ariatocratical  and  dcmocralical  ele- 
ments, started  from  the  rockypromon- 
tortes  of  Greece  for  their  new  settle- 
ments on  the  coasts  of  Asia,  or  the 
islands  and  peninsulas  of  tbe  Mediter- 


raneiD.  A  nominal  tribnte  n 
acknowledged  a  connexion  with  the 
mother  country,  but  nothing  like  de. 
pendency  on  her  was  ever  daioied  or 
adinitted.  The  Grecian  colonist,  with 
•ome  greater  advantages  perhaps  of 
climate  or  of  soil,  found  UimMlf,  in 
all  other  particulars,  a  member  of  a 
society  precisely  similar  to  that  ia 
which  he  had  been  reared,  and  hii 
habits  and  pursuits  continued  unal- 
tered. Hie  other  great  nation  of  ia~ 
tiquity  likewise  had  her  emigrationi  ; 
but  the  lioman  colonist  went  fbrth  a 
soldier  and  a  conqueror;  by  the  forcti 
of  bisaword  he  fought  his  way  throngh 
Central  Europe  to  Gaul,  and  on  to  tbe 
then  remote  territories  of  BHtaiat 
having  subjugated  the  various  race* 
whom  he  encountered,  he,  and  hii  feU 
tow-warrion  settled  amongst  them  on 
the  benefioia  or  military  looadona 
which  were  the  rewards  of  their  con- 
quest, impressing  their  laws  and  man- 
ners on  the  vanquished  people,  and 
holding  their  possesions  by  tbeirmirht 
and  the  terror  of  their  name.  Tliia 
mighty  empire  was  again  itself  doomed 
to  be  overrun,  and  to  sink  nnder  the 
weiffht  of  miffratitMis  the  moot  over- 
whelming and  most  mthlesa  that  tlte 
world  ever  saw.  The  northern  hordes, 
in  numbers  which  seemed  iintiraitaUe, 
aud  with  fierceness  which  was  imaisti- 
ble,  swept  over  the  domains  of  Rome, 
and  established  themselves  even  in  the 
very  citadel  of  her  empire.  Carrying 
with  them  that  peculiar  relation,  known 
amongst  themselves  as  anstrutionship, 
a  sort  of  voluDtaiy  connexion  which 
associuted  their  youth  in  several  bands, 
with  loaders  of  their  choice  whom  they 
selected  for  their  spirit  or  ability,  and 
combining  it  with  the  system  of  mili- 
tary fees,  which  they  found  established 
in  the  empire,  they  from  tbis  two-fold 
element  gave  rise  to  that  feudal  sys- 
tem which  has  impressed  itself  so 
deeply  on  the  babiU  and  sentiments  of 
all  modern  Europe,  and  on  no  portion 
of  it  more  strongly  than  on  the  Uribsh 

How  widdy  'I'Mmilap  to  all  tU>  ia 


*  niom's  Alouuiic  and  Official  IMnctory,  (ot  the  year  1896,  camprlBiig,  with  oths 
InformatioD — Driluh  Dimloiy;  Parlisnenlary  Directory  ;  Naval  aii4  MllJUiy  ;  Culoalol; 
Statiatlca  of  IrelgiiU  i  Irish  Peermgs  ;  Guvemment  Offica ;  Univaraity,  ScJanliac  and  UUnif 
Dirtctory;  Eccleuastiul,  Law,  Banking,  PoMil  and  ConTeyanoe  Diroctory;  County  and 
Boroogli ;  Dublin  Poat-office  City  and  County  Diractory  ;  with  a  great  variety  of  ganetal 
and  Culanlit  inrurniation.  Dublin  :  Alesaader  Tbom  and  Son,  87,  Abbay.itrMit.  Long- 
man, Brown,  and  Co.,  Loadoo.  Adam  and  ChatU*  Itlack,  EdlnbBn^  And  all  Book- 
nltan. 
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tba  expAtriation  of  the  Iriah  emigrant. 
Hu  b  no  hostile  iDVKiioD,  revolutioa- 
kiiig  the  woattj  amongst  wbicb  lie 
eooMt,  mriginatlDg  a  new  pliase  of  oU 
▼iiuktioa,  and  giving  birth  to  new  sen- 
timenti  and  kobiu  of  thou^t;  uill 
IcM  doea  he  find  binxdf  tnuwfemd  to 
another  dime,  uoeonadoiu  of  any 
diaasa  but  that  of  locality,  and  aiir- 
roanoad  by  the  Mme  public  relationif 
and  the  muae  wcial  feding^  that  ha 
«Tar  bad  been  uied  to.  Ko  ;  he  Boei 
imiwotaBled,  to  the  land  of  the 
r;  hereDooncea  all  allegiance 
jependeoce  on  the  country  of  his 
birth,  and  becomea  the  citizen  of  a 
tttange  people,  in  a  formgn,  if  not  a 
hostile,  land.  To  America  the  ^reat 
ttnam  of  emigration  has  been  direct- 
•d;  and  in  America  ^le  emigrant  has, 
for  the  moat  part,  every  reason  to  con. 
giatalate  kirotelf  on  bis  lot.  This  the 
great  weight  of  evideaoe  b^om  erei; 
uisljictof  that  great  coantryincontest- 
ablf  establiihca.  True,  it  may  be, 
that  in  some  looalitiea  the  emigrant  has 
became  a  drug  in  the  market.  The 
iblkiiring,  tor  ezamiJet  we  read  from 
New  York,  under  date  of  the  24Ui 
Deoember,  ISM:— "We  have  20,000 
«nufraB^andno  workfbr  cbemj  7,000 
are  in  the  poor-bouse,  maintwwed  br 
the  dty,  of  whom  6,000  are  fbreigiiera. 
We  most  tax  emigrants."  This,  bow- 
aver,  we  believe  to  be  the  exceptional 
oaw ;  the  general  success  of  the  Irish 
em^raut  is  incontestable.  Suraly,  no 
better  evidence  of  it  oan  be  afforded 
than  that, which  is  to  be  found  in  the 
amonut  of  th^  remittances  back  to  the 
land  of  their  birth — remitlanoee  almost 
mvariablj  made  ibr  the  purpose  of 
bringing  their  relatives  and  fiiends 
after  them  totbeoouDtr^oftbeiradop. 
tion.  In  the  *aat  m^joritf  of  eases 
the  ftmds  which  enable  the  Irish  ht- 
bouier  to  emigrate  come  from  those 
who  have  preceded  him.  These  re- 
mitfsnifis  have  continued  grsdnallj'  to 
increase  from  the  year  IMS,  when 
(bey  amounted  to  about  half-a-million 
sterling,  up  to  1653,  when  they  reach- 
ed the  extraordinary  amount  of  a  mil- 
lion and  a-half— remittances  consist- 
ing of  lunu  never  exceedinz  a  few 
pounds,  and  sent  by  those  who  nevm 
Defbre  in  their  lives  knew  what  it  was 
to  have  so  much  to  dispose  of. 


i;>ro8pen>tu,  however,  as  mn^  be  the 
condition  of  the  emignuit,  in  what 
light  are  we  to  regard  the  efTect  of 
this  exodus  on  our  own  country,  and 
on  the  interests  of  those  who  remsin  at 
home?  We  would  Eirst  naturally  ta^ 
to  ascertain. ^e  extant  to  which  it  has 
gone ;  but  here  we  have  a  difficulty, 
Tor  we  have  no  register  but  of  those 
who  have  sailed  direct  from  Inih  ports  j 
and  we  know  that  we  daily  see  great 
multitudes  of  our  countrymen  passing 
through  our  chief  dties,  on  their  way 
toLiveipool,  or  other  English  or  Scotch 
ports,  there  to  take  shipping  for  Ame- 
rica, Australia,  or  the  land  of  thor 
adoption,  wheresoever  it  may  be. 
Looking  only  to  the  return  from  the 
Irish  ports,  it  would  appear  as  if  emi- 
gration was  at  its  height  in  the  year 
ISlTi  when  the  numbOTS  amounted  to 
Od.OOO;  two  years  afterwards  they 
had  fallen  to  70,000 ;  and  in  the  year 
1S53,  to  about  34,000.*  Much  of  this 
seeming  decline  it,  however,  to  be  as. 
cribed  to  the  more  frequent  prae^oeof 
taking  shipjung  from  England.  The 
HHritofemignUioD  "  "■"  -'"  — — ~ 

which  is  ever  present  U 
the  Irish  labourer.  If  we  look  at  the 
reUinis  from  the  whole  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  we  shall  find  that  in  the 
year  16^,  the  emigrants  amounted  to 
the  vast  number  of  330,000.  And  this, 
at  least,  wo  have  ascertained,  that  ba- 
tweeu  pestilence  and  enugration,  the 
population  of  Ireland  fell  off  consider. 
ably  more  than  a  million  and  a-half  in 
the  ten  years  previous  to  1B51. 

The  eilect,  however,  of  this  diminn- 
tion  in  the  number  cuT  the  labouriE^ 
flninrn  upon  the  condition  of  those  who 
i«main,  and  on  the  coontiy  generally, 
has  been  most  advantageous.  The 
decrease  of  pauperism  is  probably  oa» 
of  the  most  iin(|uestioaable,  as  it  is 
the  most  graUfymg  evidence  of  the 
change. 

The  nnmber  of  patipera  recdving  re- 
lief both  in  the  workhouse  and  out 
of  doors,  at  the  following  datea,  were 


I  still  rife  anu 
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Nor  ii  the  deoreaie  in  crime  len  re- 
mnrkHble.  It  would  appear  to  hiiye 
fully  kept  pace  with  tlie  decrensein 
pmperisni,  and  with  the  diminution 
in  number  of  an  idle,  uneniploy^  po- 
puiHlion.  amon^Et  whom  povtrty  and 
crime  were  net-es'arity  rife.  The  con- 
victions at  the  Assiics,  from  1B4&  to 
less,  were  at  follows : — 

184»         «         ...         tl,30* 


ISaS         8,714 

Tbe  osMi  beibra    magistrate*    far 

Elty  offcncH  ahow  a  aomewbat  limi- 
',  thou(ch  not  10  uiiirorm  a  result. 
And,  nbat  ii  even  mora  remarkable, 
and  furniabei  a  siiU  ilronper  indication 
of  tbe  improved  condition  of  ibe  ]>eo- 
ple  —  the  coniumptiun  of  the  comforts 
and  r.eovwuries  ot  life,  of  tea,  tobacco, 
•tigar,  and  mch  like,  baa  gone  on 
tteadily  increasing,  and  thii  tbougb 
nilb  a  population  whow  number*  have 
tMwn  to  gniatly  reduced.  No  slronper 
evidence  oan  be  aupplied  of  tbe  im- 
proved condition  of  tba  people. 

We  tnut  that  we  need  not  hm 
guard  ourselves  against  being  mistaken 
Idr  Mallbusiiini,  or  being  auiqieoled  of 
holding  views  so  preposleroua,  lo  um 
po  baiiiher  term,  as  tome  which  have 
been  put  forward  by  modern  iliicipic 


At  borne,  longing  for  the  tiine  when 
tbe  labouring  tilasi  ahall  feel  that  the 
mmpetilion  of  their  nambera  it  the 
eauie  of  their  poverty ;  when  every 
labourer  should  regard  any  other  who 
bad  marfl  children  than  the  ^ruum- 
■tances  of  aouiety  allowed  to  eaub,  m 
ioitg  ki»  a  terong —  u  61ling;  up  tbe 
plan:  which  he  wai  entitled  to  ihare, 
•nd  helping  to  prevent  bim  from  hav- 
ing bis  fair  allowance  of  children.  Tbia 
*e  couceife  to  be  unmitigated  balder- 
danh.  We  utterly  reject  the  doctrina 
ol  over-population.  We  bulieve  tliat  it 
ia  mainly  by  human  labour,  iudiciuusly 
directed,  that  wealth  is  proauceil;  and 
that  the  more  effective  labour  there  ti 
in  a  country,  tbe  greatiT  will  be  the 
Hroouol  of  itn  wealth.  We  believe  that 
by  co-operalion  and  Iba  division  of 
Libour  tbe  weulth  of  a  country  nill 
^1   a  (ireater 


annually  pro- 
duced. How,  then,  came  it  to  pass, 
that  the  condition  of  Ireland  was  so 
anomalous  that,  to  far  from  exempli- 
fying tbe  advantages  of  a  numeroni 
population,  she  should  bave  famished 
the  principal,  if  not  the  mie  illustra- 
tion for  those  who  contended  for  an 
oppmite  conclusion?  Partly,  bet^ause 
her  people  were  not  workmen — becausa 
their  energies  wera  not  trained  nor 
emploi'ed  in  any  induttrial  pnrsnit  ; 
but  ch'ieHy  becauie  tbera  wai  no  tpirtt 
DOT  commerdnl  enterprise  amongst 
those  who  should  have  been  their  em- 
ployers —  the  people  stood  all  the  day 
idle,  because  there  waa  no  man  to  hire 

In  mch  a  state  of  todetj  as  tbii^ 
emigration  wat  ihe  only  reaonrce.  It 
it  not,  then,  because  that  it  allowed 
of  the  consolidation  of  frimia —  for  we 
firmly  believe  that  the  fyslem  of  small 
jarmt,  under  judicious  cultivation,  pro- 
duces and  tustaini  a  more  nnmeram 
and  more  floarishi'ig.  and  happier  poo^ 
pie ;  it  is  not  because  that  tbe  countrj 
could  not  readily  have  snttairwd  h 
much  larger  population,  that  we  look 
with  satisfaction  on  the  record  nf  tha 
emigration  of  our  ]ieople ;  but  it  is  b6- 
oautB  we  fed,  thxt  in  the  vidoiis  state 
ef  Bodety  into  which  the  country  bad 
fallen — great  masaes  of  labourers,  witfa 
energies  undeveloped,  and  im  class  of 
eniployert — itwat  the  only  remedy  that 
was  open  to  us,  painful  and  severe 
though  it  may  have  been. 

One  thing,  indeed,  is  modi  to  be  de- 
plored, in  connexion  wiUi  this  remark, 
abia  featnre  of  the  time — namely,  that 
of  this  immenae  emigration,  not  even 
ono-third  of  it  finds  its  wa^  to  any 
dependancy  of  onr  own  empira  Th 
inefficiency  of  our  Govemmenb  Ibr  the 
legitimate  duties  of  their  position— 
tluc  incompetency  which  has  been  to 
painfully  brought  home  to  ui  ih  ifae 
mIsmHiianementof  the  war — is  not  less 
sliikingly  mnnifented  in  this,  that  with 
an  immense  colonial  empire,  all  ihe 
colonics  of  England  are  to  ill  chosen, 
and  so  diMdvaittRBeonly  circuniitnnc^ 
ed,  thiit  her  emigrants  cannot  ebooaa 
but  to  become  aliens ;  that  much,  very 
much  more  than  two-thirds  of  them 
are  now  driven  to  a  foreign  land.  No, 
not  evun  a  penal  colony  can  our  Go. 
vemuiciit  orgHnlso ;  and  we  have  now 
^aolutely  pntefed  upflfi  !)ie  fwrtui 
Hpqnnwit  of  keepiai  OM  t-'—'—-^ 
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kt  boiiie>  and  tnmiiig  tbem  out  peiiod- 
ietllv  on  tbe  coantrj,  ponring  out  m 
flaod  of  crime  and  proAigaoy  over  the 
lanJidGpniTingand  polluting  all  within 
ita  reaA.  >Vho  will  associate  with 
theie  peopled  <*ho  will  employ  them? 
who  would  mtSiT  hii  workmen  or  hit 
lkmi\y  to  be  containinated  by  their 
pretence  ?  who  would  BuffWr  hia  bouse- 
taold  to  b«  polluted  by  audi  lomaies? 
ShunTMdasapeMtlencc,  orworae,whBt 
oluiiice  hava  theie  people  of  employ. 
m«nt  or  rdbrmaiion?  what  reiourea 
IB  open  to  them  but  to  re-oiter  on  their 
GAreer  of  guilt?  and  what  result  is  to 
Miana  but  tlt«t  ibey  iball  be  ib(^Iy  id- 
carcervied  in  the  priion  from  which 
thej  hod  recently  been  tent  forth? 
And  ail  tbit,  whilst  we  rule  otot  the 
wideet  empire  in  the  world,  in  TSiioni 
diatriotR  of  which  penal  colonies  coald 
icadily  be  eMablisLed,  where  onr  con- 
vict* conid  be  pro&lably  employed  dur- 
ing tboir  impriaonmenc,  and  might 
•sule  afierwards  with  KHne  chance  of 
ififumiHtion,  a*  tbey  would  not  be 
bailwd  and  avoided  by  every  one. 
But  our  GoveniDients  lately,  in  th>:ir 
Seat  fiv  mntralijuiion,  have  been  nn- 
derlakins  datiea,  which  sbonld  ba  dia- 
^Aarzed  1)y  the  independent  action  of 
tbe  citixens,  and  bave  necessarily  fallen 
abort  in  the  disi^rge  of  thoM  which 
ar*  thdr  true  functions  i  so  true  are 
Ibe  words  of  that  profound  political 
philoBOphar,  Edmund  Bmle  —  "As 
the  goverument  detcendi  ftom  the 
■tale  to  a  province,  from  a  province 
to  a  parish,  from  a  parish  to  a  private 
hotiie,  they  go  on  ■eoeleratf  d  in  tbeir 
fill.  They  eatatot  do  tbe  lower  duty ; 
■«d  in  proponion  as  tbejr  try  it,  they 
will  cerlaitily  fail  in  the  higher." 

Tme  it  is,  indeed,  and  it  is  a  consi- 
deration by  no  means  to  be  thought 
li^tly  of  or  to  be  overiookad,  bat,  on 
t&  contrary,  erne  of  tiM  ntmoat  impor- 
tance, that  the  military  strenstfa  of  the 
•onnby  and  its  means  of  &&noe  if 
tery  much  ^minished  by  this  incc*. 
■ant  drain  on  ita  popolation.  We  do 
■Ot,  however,  mean  to  dwell  upon  this 
•onsideration  now.  We  may,  however, 
take  ibe  occasion  to  obwrve  that  we 
bare  still  lelt  to  us  in  Ireland  a  mala 
po,niUUon  from  tbe  agesof  twenty  to 
ttiirty-five  years,  of  considerably  over 
fOO.OOO  men,  and  that  the  male  poou. 
lalion  of  tbe  united  kitigdotn,  witnii 
tbe  same  ages,  is  muL'h  mora  than 
3,000,000  —  a  force  which,  with  tbe 
1  spiiit  of  the 


people,  onf  bt  to  supply  armies  abniu 
dan  I  ly  powerful  lo  u^^tert  the  indepcn. 
dencc  and  honour  of  the  nation. 

Tbe  uuture  of  our  af;ricultural  pur- 
snits  beara  strong  t£!«tiniony  to  the  ao- 
lion  of  theprini;i|)le  of  free  trade  upon 
the  industry  of  the  country.  Tbe  na- 
tural tendency   of  the  sudden   intro. 

duclion  of  the  free  trade  policy tbt 

result  which  we  should,  a  priori,  have 
anticipated — would  be  tiiat  onr  tillage 
lands  should  be  converted  into  pastu- 
rage ;  and  inasmuch  as  that  two  men 
would  herd  u  many  acres  as  it  would 
take  twenty  to  till,  that  as  a  cons*, 
quenoe  a  vast  number  of  labourers 
would  be  thrown  upon  tbe  omrket, 
drivp.n  into  the  poorfaonse,  or  forced 
into  emigration,  until  ibey  might,  lo 
■ome  extent  and  slowly,  become  ab- 
sorbed io  the  manufHCiuring  popula- 
tion. Wo  are  not  now  discussing  tbe 
policy  of  this  mansure.  We  are  not 
abont  to  contend  that  it  was  either  ex- 
pedient orjnst  thiit  the  I^noHshir* 
workman  should  pay  higher  for  hi* 
loaf,  in  order  that  tbe  Iriah  labouicr 
should  find  employment  and  subsis- 
tence. However  humane  or  cturitiLble 
BOoh  a  course  might  have  been,  charity 
Aould  flow  spontaneously.  It  cease* 
to  be  such  when  it  is  enforced,  and  it 
never  can  ngr  should  it  be  made  thv 
bans  of  the  commercial  policy  of  a 
country.  Having  thus  guarded  oniL 
selves  sgsinst  being  misunderstood,  «• 
refer  to  what  we  have  cnlled  th«  niu 
tural  tendency  of  this  policy. 

We  say  the  natural  lendent^,  for  w« 
admit  that  it  ia  one  which  many  thing* 
mightoocurtoeorrector  to  counteract. 
The  foreigner,  fiir  instance,  might  not 
be  able  to  send  in  such  large  qnas. 
litiea  of  gnun  as  we  expected  i  w, 
again,  tbe  ttimnlus  of  his  oompetitioD 
Blight  devdiq)  an  amount  of  skill  and 
energy  on  the  part  of  oar  own  fitnueia 
which  would  enable  n*  to  compete  witk 
him  anccesfiiilly.  In  other  words,  al- 
though the  fi»eign  com  may  legally  be 
imported,  the  I'oreigner  may  not  be 
able  to  undersell  us  to  the  extent  tlia( 
was  anticipated,  and  the  tillags  farmer 
may  still  be  enabled  to  hold  his  "round. 
But  if  tbe  practioal  ed'eui  of  tlia  free 
trade  he  that  which  it  was  intended  to 
be,  and  tbal  which  it,  no  doubt,  to  soma 
extent  has  been  — namely,  that  the 
chenply.grown  foreign  corn  of  tbe  to. 
raigner  shall  be  imported  into  tb« 
market  of  England,  who  was  our  ben 
cuatwnar-  -tha  necetsary  iefiiltmus(  b« 
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that  which  we  hsTe  pointed  out,  to 
throw  our  tillage  landa  oat  of  cultivB. 
tion,  to  la&d  our  farniars  to  tnn  their 
capital  iutothe  production  andresrine 
of  aCocki  in  wliich  the  compe^tion  of 
ths  foreigner  cannot  bo  M  aeniibly  felt, 
anil  to  force  the  labourer  to  emtRTatB. 
Tbe  latter  result  we  have  alreadjr 
Kotioed;  the  former  tandency,  cor- 
leoted  and  limited  aa  it  no  doubt  ia, 
to  a  great  dwree,  hj  tbe  inoreaMd  iu- 
duitir  'od  i^it  of  tbe  former,  ii  yet 
abundantly  attested  in  the  evidence 
mam  before  us.  I^Vora  tbe  year  1860 
to  the  present,  the  number  of  acrea  of 
land  under  crops  baa  been  decreaiiag. 


than  tbe  year  previous,  and  290,000 
aorea  Iwa  dian  it  wai  in  1850;  whiUt 
the  value  of  the  atock  of  the  country 
has  been  steadily  increuing.  In  1649, 
it  was  of  the  value  of  X25,G92,616  ; 
in  1850,  it  had  increased  to  about  37. 
millions;  in  1851,  it  was  nearly  98 
millioni ;  in  1853,  it  was  more  than 
S9  miUioui;  and  in  1853,  it  had 
reached  to  the  value  of  £31344,718. 
The  return  for  last  year  is  not  given. 
We  should  observe  that  these  tables, 
however  unscientiGcally  tbey  nur  be 
conceived  with  reference  to  tbe  object 
which  they  profess,  that  of  Bivinff  in.- 
formation  a*  to  the  increasing  vnntc  of 
the  agiioultural  atock,  yet  convey  a 
perfectly  accurate  view  of  its  iucreued 
quantity  j  for  tht^  are  baaed  on  the 
assumption  of  a  Jixtd  vaime  being  set 
upon  ererv  borae,  ox,  and  soforth; 
that  ia,  eaco.vMr  every  horse,  or  ox,  or 
other  animal,  is  set  down  at  the  same 
value  that  waa  fixed  for  animals  of  the 
same  kind  throuKh  all  tbe  previous 
years— a  notion  which  will  provoke  a 
smile  from  any  of  our  readers  who  may 
ehancetohave  readanjrtbingof  econo. 
mical  auence,  but  which  they  will  see 
does  not  prevent  these  returns  from 
bong  condnsive  for  the  only  <Ajeet  for 
which  we  seek  to  un  them,  tliat  of  re< 
presenting  the  rateof  inoreaae  in  the 
quantitg  ofagricultunti  stock. 

The  extension  of  railways  and  of 
railway  traffic  furnishes  us  with  further 
evidence  of  the  improved  condition  of 
the  country.  Within  the  last  six  years 
the  lenffth  of  railway  open  for  traffio 
has  douoied,  and  it  now  amounts  to 
nine  hundred  miles,  with  about  one 
hundred  and  sixty  luilea  more  in  course 
of  coustruotion.  The  wonder  is  that  a 
very  miwh  gieater  extent  of  line  is  not 


bemg  conitructed.  There  is  no  more 
remarkable  feature  in  tbe  railway  sys- 
tem  in  Ireland  than  the  great  diminn. 
tion  in  the  coet  of  conatmction.  Hear 
it,  ye  shareholders  of  tbe  Dublin  and 
Kingstown  Kailway,  whoee  line  «o«t 
jEfl2,000  per  mile ;  the  newly  c^iened 
line  frem  Mallow  to  KillarnOT  has 
oort  but  ^5,000  i  and  that  from  Water, 
ford  to  Tramore  has  not  been  much 
more  ezpennve.  Surely  there  are  few 
districts  which  will  not  enable  such 
undertakings  to  be  pr^tably  under- 
taken when  conatmcted  at  so  small  an 
outlay.  It  has  always  been  matter  of 
surprise  to  us  that  tba  single  line  of 
railway  Is  not  much  more  generally 
adopted  in  Ireland  than  it  has  been ; 
it  would  be  fully  adequate  to  the  re. 
quirementi  of  auv  of  our  agrioultnral 
districts,  and  would  save  at  least  one- 
third  in  the  cost  of  constniotioD.  By 
skiing  at  the  stations  and  other  aon- 
venient  interval*,  the  passing  of  the 
trains  aloi^  the  line  can  be  raidily  ad> 
justed.  Two  trains  starting  from  op- 
posite ends,  and  travelling  at  the  same 
or  different  degiMB  of  velocity,  will 


meet  at  a  pcdnt  which  can  be  readily 
calculated ;  nothing  more  is  required 
than  to  anange  that  this  pwnt  ahall 


a  siding,  in  which  tbe  tnua 
which  is  first  to  arrive  at  it  shall  lie  by 
until  the  other  shall  have  gone  paaL 
This  system  of  sin^  lines  has  been 
adopted  on  tbe  gieat  main  linea  of  UoU 
laaa  _>  a  country  of  cities,  with  im- 
mense passenger  traffic  Their  trains 
BO  at  a  much  greater  speed,  are  more 
trequent,  and  carry  a  much  greater 
number  of  passenger*  than  our  Irish 
lines  ;  ^y  are  further  exposed  to  an 
intemi^onofwhichweknow  nothing, 
that  ansiog  from  tbe  frequanl  inter, 
section  of  their  oanala.  The  nulway 
in  Holland  runs  so  low  that  it  erossni 
the  numerouscanabof  that  country  on 
draw-bridgei^  whieb  are  constantly 
opened,  and  whieh  must  make  it  mora 
difficult  to  adjust  the  tioies  of  passing 
of  the  trains  than  it  would  otherwise 
be.  Aitd  is  it  not  preposterous  to  say, 
that  a  system  which  has  been  thua 
found  to  answer,  and  which  baa  baen 
deliberately  adopted  in  a  wealthy,  oom- 
meroialf  and  densely  populated  cmtn- 
try  like  Holland,  would  not  be  tiu 
bMt  fitted  for  our  poor  agricultural  and 
thinly  inhabited  districts,  which  ueithef 
require  many  tnins  nor  great  velo- 
city? 
It  is  a   natoial  tmuition  to  pus 
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from  tbe  coniidcration  of  the  condition 
of  the  country  to  that  of  the  proceed. 
iDgs  of  that  tribtinal  which  hta  exer< 
dwd  lo  powerful  an  infloenM  npon  iU— 
the  Incumbered  Estate*  Court.  We  ap- 
jveheDd  tbat  there  will  be  no  doubt 
whttMever  bnt  that,  on  the  whole,  the 
raralt  of  tbe  proceedlDfts  of  tb«t  court 
hu  beoi  most  bea^oal  to  tbe  conntry ) 
we  fear  that  it  mnit  be,  at  the  «ama 
thne,  admitted,  tbat  the  time  which  waa 
•elected  for  introducing  it  was  moet 
__..._..      ..  ^^  ^j  ^  ^ij^  when 


a  tbe  combined  i 
mine,  pertilence,  and  the  Teoent  intra, 
doetjonof  freetnde;  then  it  was  that 
tbe  market  waa  raddenir  glutted  with 
tbe  number  rf  propertiee  which  were 
dnH  abiupti]'  brought  to  rale  i  and 
dec^  and  laMing  injury  waa,  no  doubt, 
ndicled  on  manr  on  honeBt  creditor, 
vhnee  dtargea  the  property  was  not 
adequate  to  meet  at  the  depreciated 
value  at  which  it  had  been  sold.  The 
temptation  beld  out  to  force  properties 
on  the  market  were  inenstible.  In 
<%anoery  the  coats  of  aaoh  a  proceed- 
ing, on  the  part  of  an  incumbrancer, 
are  paid,  in  iW  same  prioritr,  with  bis 
demand  ;  m  that  if  the  estate  be  not 
adec^nate  to  pa^  the  claim  of  the  puiane 
neditor  who  sells  It,  be  loses  his  costs ; 
and,  knowii^  this,  he  is  natnrali^  slow 
in  instituting  the  suit,  and  in  disturb- 
ing the  poHUon  of  prior  creditors,  who 
mar  be  satisfied  with  their  securitj, 
and  who  prefer  reeeinng  their  interest 
to  beai^  paid  tAf,  Bat  in  the  Incum- 
bered Estates  Court,  until  recently, 
tbe  costs  were  always  paid  in  the  first 
iaatance  t  so  that  every  solicitor,  who 
oouht  bant  up  a  client  who  might  hap- 
pen lo  have  a  worthless  charge  at  the 
tin  of  a  long  list  of  creditors,  contd 
iiutantly  file  a  petition  in  his  nanw  to 
brio;  the  estate  to  sale,  ntterl  j  regaid- 
leas  of  the  interests  of  prior  incum- 
branoee,  and  oulf  solidtous  to  realise 
tbe  eosta  of  tbe  prooee^g.  The  fear 
at  this  proceeding  did  more  towards 
bringing  properties  to  sale  than  its 
actual  operation.  Owners  and  incum- 
brancers both  knew  that  they  were 
exposed  to  the  risk  of  having  their 
prepertMs  brought  into  tbe  market  by 
one  who  had  no  interest  whaCMCTor  in 
tbe  remit,  and  wbo  cared  nothing  for 
tbe  amonnt  which  tbe  property  might 
nalise  -,  and  they  hurried  tlieir  petitions 
on  the  tile  in  order  to  anticipate  him. 
Thna  it  came  ^mui,  that  a  most  dis- 


proportionate amount  of  property  was 
brought  to  sale  at  a  time  when  many 
otfaer  circumstancea  combined  to  de. 
predate  its  value ;  and  so  it  was  that 
modi  injury  waa  done,  as  we  have 
stated. 

It  is  imponible,  however,  not  to 
admit  that  a  much  more  vigorona 
and  independent  tone  now  pervade* 
the  ^riculturai  interest ;  men  are  now 
masters  of  tbdr  properties,  and  can 
deal  with  them  as  such  ;  they  can  aC 
ford  to  get  rid  of  bad  or  unsatisfactory 
tenants — can  take  the  farms  into  their 
own  hands,  or  wait  until  tbey  get  te- 
nantry whom  they  approve  of  |  and 
genei^y,  can  afford  to  make  such  ar- 
rangements for  the  management  oft  heir 
estates  as  they  think  desirable.  They 
are  able  to  give  their  attention  to  the 
improvement  of  their  property,  and 
have  time  to  think  of  something  ^aa 
besides  meeting  the  demands  of  impOT< 
tunate  creditors,  Mor  are  they  any 
longer  degraded  by  tbe  idle  stmKle  of 
keeping  up  the  wow  of  an  indepen. 
dent  station,  without  a  shadow  of  tbe 
substance.  Tbe  groes  amount  of  the 
property  which  has  been  sold  in  the  In- 
cumbered EstateaCourtisjE  1 3,S09,303, 
of  which  the  purchasers  by  English, 
Scotch,  and  foreigners  amonnted  to 
£1,776,608  — the  rest  was  purchased 
by  Irishmen.  The  result,  which  was 
anticipated,  that  of  introducing  anew 
race  of  proprietors  into  the  country, 
has  proved  almost  as  chimerical  and 
ill-fonnded  as  the  expectation  Govem-' 
inent  had  insanely  entertained  offilling 
tbe  ranks  of  our  armies  with  strangers. 
A  new  class  of  proprietary  bas,  no 
doubt,  been  snbstitnied  for  tbe  old, 
but  it  is  formed  out  of  the  same  race, 
and  consists  very  much  even  of  the' 
same  individaals.  Tbe  difference  is, 
that  the  properties  are  smaller  and 
moro  manageable;  and  that  the  pro- 
prietors are,  conseonently,  more  nn- 
merous  and  independent.  A  Commi8< 
sion  is  now  nttin^  to  inquire  into  the 
proceedings  of  this  Court ;  and  we  be- 
lieve the  general  impression  to  be, 
that  one  object  of  the  Commission  is 
to  inquire  whether,  by  alterations  in 
the  procedure  and  powers  of  theComt 
of  Chancery,  all  the  advantages  which 
the  Incumbered  Estates  Court  has 
heretofore  presented,  could  not  be  le- 
cured  to  the  country,  whilst  we  should 
retain  at  the  same  time  the  benefit  of 
reffularit]^  of  proceeding,  and  sonnd, 
w^teontidered  judgment,  whtdi  coold 
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ever  been  at  K  1d«s  to  compreheixl  why 
any  one  eboulil  he»iuite  about  the  jirth 
pruity  and  expoilieiiu/  of  trHimliiiiTLng 
to  tlie  Court  ofCbancery  the  great 
ailviuiUigc>s  in  the  ule  of  propcrtj 
irliichwvre  conferred  by  the  Leg  is  lulu  re 
on  the  Inouiubereil  KsUiles  Court. 
Tliesc  were  —  lii*t,  a  pHrliBmentsi-f 
tillei  Rood  agiiiiiaC  the  whole  worldi 
QD  whielt  the  pur«hii:>er  could  rart 
with  perfuct  lecuriLy,  and  on  tlie  fuitb 
of  which  lie  would  give  the  uLiuoat 
ji«nny  the  land  wat  worili  fur  his  pur. 
(bHBe.  Secon<]ly,  that  llie  Utid  was 
•old  at  once,  the  money  lodged  in 
court,  and  the  vUiiuanls  and  incuiu- 
branccn  on  the  property  tbuu  proceed- 
ed to  diicuBS  and  adjust  tlieir  ieveral 
nrioritiea  ;  the  land  mcanluue  hav- 
ing gone  free  into  ibe  handa  of 
an  unembanuMed  proprietor.  la 
Chancery,  the  land  never  can  be 
wld  until  all  the  riabCs  of  llie  several 
partiea  interested  nive  been  ascer- 
tained t  and  meantime  it  conliiiuef 
under  the  management  of  a  Kuceiver 
tjnder  the  Court,  who  has  little  or  no 
diteretJonarj  pqwer,  and  no  iiiMreiit 
whatBoever  in  its  nianngeinent ;  who, 
ftt  great  uxpente,  i»  obliged  la  ariply  to 
die  Master,  or  to  the  Court,  for  liberty 
to  take  any  slep  in  dealing  with  the 
tenanirj',  or  im|irovina  the  estate  i  and 
whofe  act!  and  mislakua  aro  the  sub- 
ject of  iucesHnt  and  eapenuve  apji 


pertf.  Tholbird  advantage  which  tha 
liicunibered  K^tales  Court  possessed 
\»,  tliat  its  proceedings  arc  not  clogged 
by  heavy  uliargfl*  for  aiaiup  duties,  Hiid 
other  iiiijiosts,  wbieli  have  made  Chan- 
cery proceedings  so  ojipressively  cuat- 
(y.  It  i>  a  matter  of  the  very  first  im- 
portance to  a  country  that  tlie  aduii- 
nistralion  of  justice  should  bo  cheap  t 
that  its  doors  should  b«  closed  to  no 
tuitor,  however  bumble  or  needy  [ 
that  impunity  sliuuld  never  be  held 
outtolhe  wrung-doeraniioppresaor,  in 
die  coDBcioLiancss  that  his  adversary 
would  be  unable  to  obtain  justice  be- 
cause tbat  it  was  cosily.  Talk  of  pre- 
senting facilities  for  liti^tion  —  what 
ii  it  as  compared  with  giving  a  license 
to  oppresaion  ?  ^Vhy  sbouldnot  every 
facility  be  given  for  litigaLion?  What 
can  contribute  inoretu  uiHintainiDg  the 
independent  spirit  of  tbe  couiilry, 
1^   sense  of  justiue    and  of  irutn. 


than  the  oonsciooMMU  aimiagft  iM 
people  that  Ibey  have  riiihls  to  maio- 
tiiin,  and  that  if  society  prevent! 
tliom  from  asserting  lhe<n  fur  thenli 
selves,  that  it  has,  at  least,  glveh 
every  facility  to  their  doing  so  in  tha 
tribunals  of  their  country  ?  Is  it  nott 
for  example,  a  gross  absurdity  tluU* 
fur  the  service  of  a  common  DOtice> 
whiuh  in  the  Incumbered  Eslataa 
Court  is  done  for  two  or  three  penc^ 
the  Euilor  in  Chancery  must  pay  half, 
a-urowu,  because  forsooth  the  charne 
sues  to  Bustaining  ^e  Suitors'  Fee 
fond,  out  of  which  the  oosl  of  several 
olHces  is  defrayftd  ?  Is  not  thiaholdinj) 
out  a  reguUr  premiuw  to  injustice  t 
W  hy  should  not  theae  oflioes  ba  sua* 
tained  by  the  public  fund?  or  whf- 
should  the  burtoen  be  thrown  off  th^ 
public  upon  that  individual  member  of 
It  who  may  be  the  least  able  t«  baar 
it — the  luitor  of  the  Court? 

We  truit  that  these  oonsideration*, 
which  cannot  fail  to  occur  to  tba 
eminent  men  of  whom  the  prasonl 
Commission  of  Inifairy  is  compuaed, 
may  be  carefully  weighed  br  ibent. 
Wu  caonot  think  it  was  well  judgeil 
to  place  Dr.  Longfied,  one  of  the 
Coinoiissionert  of  tbe  In  cambered 
Estates  Court,  on  this  Conimiasioni 
which  is  to  inquire  into  thti  pniceeil- 
iags  of  his  own  Court;  bis  (Kwitianf. 
vre  should  have  thought,  would  have 
more  appropriati'ly  been  that  of  a  witt 
ness,  ratlierthaoibat  of  ajud^e.  \V« 
cannot,  moreover,  but  feel  Uiat  ihe 
public  would  have  more  crnfidenae  la 
the  Commistion,  if  the  only  tr)^b  bar. 
rister  in  the  number,  Ur.  J.  D.  Fita. 
geraldi  eiuineot  as  be  undoubtedly  it* 
yet  had  not  been  oae  who  had  Hlready 
euipbatically  declared  in  Parliament 
thai  nothing  would  satisfy  tbe  require* 
ments  of  Ireland  but  a  permanent 
Incumbered  Estates  Court.  So  far 
from  concurring  in  this  opinion,  wa 
feel,  on  tha  contrary,  that  t^e  work  t^ 
this  Court  lias  been  dona;  that  wbeii 
its  eommiaaion  shall  have  eapired,  it 
abould  not  be  again  renewed ;  but  that 
such  changea  as  we  have  indicnted, 
should  be  made  in  the  Court  of  Chan- 
ceiT,  so  as  to  secure  to  the  country  the 
full  benefit  of  all  that  tbe  Incuiubered 
Estates  Court  could  now  oStir,  with 
tbe  unquestionable  superiority,  as  a 
judicial  tribunal,  which  the  High 
Court  of  Chancery  pteients. 

.  The  progress  of  educatiou  in  tlia 
country  is  not  so  satiafaoiory  aa  an 
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evidence  of  Iti  advaneementi  for  the 
K«ulu  are,  for  ibe  ino«t|uirt,  to  be 
fefriTcil,  nol  to  the  free  «inl  sponta- 
II1.-OUS  iiction  of  llie  people,  but  to  tbe 
co-operftiiun  of  ibe  Stale.  The  num- 
ber of  pupils  atteniling  the  Nntiorial 
Kchoutn  baa  stMililj'  itiL'reHKeH,  and.  In 
ISA3,  ainotinied  toupwards  of&5U,(KM. 
Thit^  bowuvcr,  i»  not  ■ccoinplisbed 
without  conBiilenibleexpendituret  the 
grant  for  18A3  vas  £l»8,000.  The 
pupils  of  tbo  Church  EJucxtion  So- 
dety,  -we  regret  ro  any,  had  somenbat 
dei:l'ii<eil.  numbering,  in  the  year  IHM, 
but  09,UOO,  nhich  waa  less  tbnn  they 
bad  been  for  ariy  of  (he  Kx  years  pre- 
ceding ^^  a  citxunirtance  which  do«i 
not  leem  to  be  refuniblo  to  any  deti. 
ciencY  of  funds,  aa  the  (ubecriptjons 
wi'Te  larger  than  they  had  ever  pre- 
viously been,  amountingt  aa  they  did, 
*a  upwanl*  of  £44,000.  Probably  the 
£illinj;  off  is  to  be  ascribed  to  (he  eHeet 
of  eoiigration  on  the  Protestant  section 
«f  Irith  society,  by  whom  these  tchoola 
ate  ebiefly  Htteaded.  We  confen  that 
it  baa  been  a  matter  of  eatreme  satis- 
fitction  to  ui  to  watch  the  progress  of 
this  Society,  not  merely  because  of  tiie 
educational  principle  on  which  it  is 
baaed,  bat  because  it  ia  a  vuluntary, 
independent,  self- eustui tied  Ansocia- 
tioD,  conceived  and  framed  in  the  true 
apirit  of  the  country.  We  Imve  e»er 
iDcdctd  with  anxious  disquietude  on 
tbe  ■pplicMliont  for  Government  nit), 
wbiiJi  liHve  been,  from  time  to  time, 
put  forward  on  behalf  of  this  tiociuiy. 
Long  experience  has  taught  us,  tliat 
wUsrevtr  GoTernment  utakee  a  grant, 
h  Haaerta  a  right  of  interlervncu  and 
•eatrol;  that  no  indepemleiit  action 
can  be  asserted  by  any  man,  or  body 
of  men,  wLich  ia  in  uny  degree  de- 
pendent on  the  State.  It  was  m  ihia 
independent  spiiit  that  the  institutions 
of  the  country  were  fashioned  by  our 
forefathers,  and  it  vaa  tins  tame  apirit 
which  inipre»iied  our  race  with  their 
bravest  eoaracleristics — sincerity,  ro- 
spcct  for  iubred  worth,  liie  bold  as- 
sertion of  liberty,  lovo  of  country, 
jealousy  of  their  own  rights,  and  de- 
termination not  to  infringe  on  the 
Tiffbta  of  otiiera.  Let  this  and  all 
ouer  public  nsaodations  rest  solely  on 
tbeir  own  energies  and  the  advunlagcs 
they  hold  forth;  and  before  thi'y 
aevk  fur  aid  from  tbe  Stale,  let  tUem 
turn  to  the  pages  of  the  Uecord  Coin- 
miwiou,  and  there  read  in  tite  report 
of  tbe  secretary,  Mr.  Rowley  Lns- 


eellea,  tbe  followiiifr  Blgni6aant  paa- 
BHgei — "  Many  in  stitu  I  ions  originated 
out  of  private  enddwmeni ;  but  lim-a 
reccivcit  a  royal  cJiarter  or  piirliamenii 
tary  grant>  and  Ihua,  hatitig  takfU 
bauRty  muney,  bnve  become  enrolled  on 
eurestablishments."  In  tbeNational 
schools,  the  Government  have  now 
overrun  the  country  with  a  whole  artaj 
of  functionaries  j  in  other  depart, 
men  ts,  the  Slate  has  latteriy  been  mak- 
ing similar  enoroachments,  which  it 
would  be  out  of  place  to  advert  to 
beret  so  that  al\er  some  little  lim^ 
if  the  system  be  persevered  in,  there 
will  be  as  little  imlependencc  in  the 
country  as  there  is  to  bo  found  on  the 
continent  of  Europe  )  there  will  not 
be  a  man  amonngC  ua  who  will  not 
either  be  himself  a  depenilant,  or  who 
will  not  bHve  name  near  fHend  or  rela- 
tive a  dependant  on  tbe  State;  every. 
thing  wift  be  left  toGovernment,  and  ne 
spontanuoui  exertion  will  ever  be  made 
by  theciliEensfor  the  general  weal,  nor 
will  ihey  then  be  capable  of  making  it. 
We,  therefore,  by  no  means  acrept 
tbe  tcaehing  of  tbe  National  schools  aa 
an  unmixed  good.  The  plea  on  whieb 
the  interference  of  tbe  Stale,  in  maiii 
ters  of  cducHtioDi  has  Inllerly  been 
■ought  to  be  justihod)  we  believe,  to 
he  wholly  unsustainable.  It  is  iiow 
defended  as  a  matter  of  police.  "  If 
Guvevnmcnt,"  tnya  Sidney  Smitht 
•■  has  a  right  to  hang,  it  has  a  right  to 
educate."  But  we  never  have  yet 
been  able  to  learn  how  such  instruction 
as  the  labouring  classes  cnn  receive  in 
their  schools,  can  either  rufbrm  their 
morula  or  affect  tbtnr  liearte.  That  it 
has  never  bad  such  a  reeult  wo  knowi 
for  diHirietS  in  Kn gland,  and  in  Iret 
land,  and  on  the  continentof  KurMWi 
in  which  tbe  scale  of  instrnolion  bai 
been  lowest,  have  constantly  pretenled 
the  greatest  exemption  from  crime. 
Man  doea  not  require  to  bo  taught  to 
renil  and  write,  in  order  to  learn  hit 
moral  duties  in  n  civilised  community  t 
and  no  instruction  which  he  could  re- 
ceive at  schools  would  commend  them 
to  him  with  additional  force.  The 
matter  does  not  ailmit  of  argument, 
for  there  is  positively  no  connexion 
whatsoever  of  any  kind  between  the 
two.  Education,  in  the  full  and  en- 
larged sense  of  tbe  word,  comprising 
the  disciplining  of  man's  whole  natui-e, 
such  as  is  received  by  one  reiircd  in  a 
virtuous  family,  is  of  the  very  utmost 
importance ;   but  no  mere  teaching. 
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Rich  u  the  poorar  classat  can  get  at 
public  achMila,  can  either  teach  them 
thor  dutiea  more  {iiily,  or  gire  them 
■tronser  motivea  to  obserre  them. 
The  iBCt  that  a  great  number  of  cri. 
miualB  cannot  r^  or  write  suppliea 
no  argument  whatsoever.  It  in  not  the 
reading  aed  writing  that  hai  kept  the 
other*  from  crime.  How  could  it  ? 
But  it  is  because  they  belong  to  a  bet. 
ter  circumstanced  claas  of  Bociet/  that 
they  can  read  and  write,  and  bbcause 
in  that  cluB  tho  temptation  of  waaC 
and  wratchedneu  it  removed. 

We  were  anxious  b)  disabuse  the 
ninds  of  our  readers  of  this  fallac)', 
which  ii  very  prevalent,  and  to  let  the 
■dvanU^  of  instruction  rest  on  iu 
tnie  bam — that  of  cuUivatiiig  the  un- 
dentanding,  but  not  necessaritv  of 
improving  or  afieoting  the  monli  of 
the  people.    We  were  anxioui^  more- 


I  the   importance 


racb  voluntary  Msociahont  as  the 
Church  Education  Society,  and  this 
meralf  becauM  it  u  voluntary.  It  i* 
of  the  utmoat  importance  that  the 
dtisen  should  actively  take  part  in  the 
pnbUo  ooDceroi  of  the  community,  and 
not  leave  it  to  tho  Govenunent  to  en- 
gage in  dutiea  which  it  cannot  ade> 
quately  discharge  whilrt  he  himself 
abandons  tbo*e  which  his  poution  calls 
npon  him  to  fuUiL  "  It  is  untrue," 
•ays  U.  De  Tocquaville,  "  that  Go- 
vernment can  direct  the  affairs  of  a  lo- 
cality better  than  districts  themselves, 
when  the  people  are  enlightened.  The 
incapacity  of  the  district  must  increase 
with  centralisation.  Central  power 
can  never  embrace  all  the  details  c^ 
the  existence  of  a  great  nation.  It 
excels  more  in  prevention  than  in  ao- 
tioii,  maintains  an  admirable  r^ularity 
in  the  nntino  of  iiniiiiiMs.  maintains 


society  secure  from  improvement  or 
decline,  peq>etuates  a  divwsy  precision 
which  is  hailed  as  a  sign  of  order. 
When  society  is  disturbed,  its  force  ia 
gone;  if  it  needs  oo-operktion  ofeiti. 
aens,  its  impotence  is  oisclosed.  It  is 
on  the  condition  that  thoy  shall  act  as 
much  and  in  such  msoner  as  Govem- 
ment  chooses.  On  these  conditions  the 
alliance  of  the  human  will  cannot  be 
had  ;  its  carrio^  must  be  free,  and  its 
actions  responsible.  In  no  oounbT'  of 
the  worid  do  the  citizens  make  such 
exertions  for  the  comnton  wc»1  ns  in 
the  United  States — schools,  plaucs  of 
worship,  roads.  Here  is  to  be  founfl 
a  power,  somewhat  barbarons,  indeed, 
but  robust ;  an  existence  checquered 
with  acddent,  but  cheered  by  effini. 
Admitting  that  the  country  would  be 
more  secure,  and  the  resources  of  so- 
ciety better  employed,  if  the  whole  ad- 
ministration centred  in  a  single  arm, 
it  is  of  little  profit  if  this  same  antbo- 
ritjr  BO  monopolises  all  the  ener^  of 
exutanee,  that,    when  if    i"™--!"- 


everything  slenw,  whe 
State  perishes. 

We  have  now  called  i 
tome  of  the  leading  features  in  the  so- 
cial condition  of  the  coimtiT.  We 
are  admonished  by  our  space  that  we 
may  not  extend  these  observations  to 
any  greater  length.  It  is  satisfactory 
to  feel  that  every  point  to  which  we 
have  taken  occasion  to  advert,  baa 
presented  matter  f<»'  cangratolatica, 
and  that  we  can  now  close,  with  the 
full  assurance,  than  when  we  next  ad- 
dress our  readers  <m  similar  topics,  we 
shall  have  to  present  to  them  the  evi- 
dence of  omtinning  and  inoreased 
pro^Mrity. 
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Wb  bave  Bometimcs  wondered  that  no 
literary  Coe^letop  has  fountf  a  field  Tor 
curioua  investigation  in  the  illiistra> 
tion,  by  modcra  instances,  of  that  vise 
Ban  of  Sulomon,  whiuh  teaches  that 
the  march  of  human  knowledge  is  ever 
in  a  circle.  The  subject  is  one  that 
could  scarcely  Tail  to  " 
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theory  itself  did  not  fc 
taininent  ofa  hope  that  Tnankiiiil  can 
erer  be  Isught  by  ospericnce,  and  if 
history  did  not  eelaljliah  the  theory 
beyond  the  reach  of  eavil.  But  even 
thouf^h  the  exhibitioQ  should  I>e  only 
"  curious,  curious,"  it  would  bo,  at 
least,  as  entertaining  as  any  other  pan. 
tomirne :  and  if  it  did  not  make  men 
absolutely  wise,  it  would  do  the  next 
best  thing  —  it  would  make  them 
merry,  1  akin?  counsel  with  Launcc- 
lot  Gobbo,  "  they  would  be  of  good 
cheer,  truly  thinking  they  would  bo 
damned "  to  the  same  end  of  their 
schemes  and  hopes,  as  were  their  an- 
cestors, who  schemed  and  hoped  in 
precisely  the  same  fashion  centuries 
before.  Men  would  surely  have  laugh- 
eil,  in  the  Crystal  Palace  year,  at  the 
exultations  over  the  "  material  guonia- 
tees  for  the  peace  of  ihe  world  then 
given,  had  a  view  of  the  last  great 
cycle  of  material  devolooment  and  its 
sequence  been  presented  in  a  sun-pic- 
tuPB, before  their  eyes.  Haply  iTiey 
might  hare  wept  could  they  have  look- 
ed forward,  but  a  span  of  four  short 
years,  into  the  future.  Some  three 
hundred  years  ago,  the  most  notable 
material  ^arantees  for  peace  that  we 
know  of  m  the  world's  history  —  the 
invention,  or,  at  all  events,  tLe  rein- 
vention, of  printing,  of  gunpowder, 
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and  of  the  mariner's  compass — were 
but  the  hera)ds  of  that  ^at  stirring 
of  opinion  which  ripened  into  the  out- 
break of  the  religious  wars  of  tho  se- 
venteenth century.  In  comparison 
with  those  wonderful  inventions  (whe- 
ther wo  consider  them  in  relation  to 
their  own  nature  or  to  their  effects 
upon  society),  the  steam-engine,  the 
electric  telegraph,  and  the  railway  ara 
but  as  the  toys  of  children.  Yet  Mr. 
Cobden  and  Mr.  Stur^e,  and  other 
perhaps  wiser  and  better  men,  rejoiced 
in  the  temple  of  human  vanity  they 
had  buildud  in  IS51,  forgetting  thM 
Luther  followed  Gutenberg,  and 
brought  not  peace,  but  a  sword.  Do 
they  see  more  clearly  into  the  fragile 
nature  of  material  guarantees,  now 
that,  in  1854,  they  have  to  thank  the 
autocrat  of  all  the  Hussies  for  a  lucid 
construing  of  the  plimse?  Wo  fear 
they  do  not ;  itnd  further,  that  there 
are  others  who,  in  another  sense,  pul- 
ing their  faith  in  material  guaran- 
tees, have  taken  small  account  of 
those  influenues,  in  the  absenoe  of 
whose  inspiration  all  physical  power  is 
brutish  and  inert,  to  be  magnined  only 
that  it  may,  with  the  more  certainty 
and  the  heavier  crash,  fall  into  ruin. 
For  a  year  and  more,  we  have  heard 
tittle  but  boastings  of  the  enormous 
extent  and  invincible  power  of  the 
material  resources  of  Kngland.  Led 
by  the  Government  and  the  Opposi- 
tion, the  whole  naUon  congratulated 
itself  upon  having  the  largest  ships, 
and  greatest  guns,  and  most  unlimited 
stores  of  ammunition,  and  heaviest 
purse  of  any  State  in  the  world.  Nay, 
the  whole  party  seems  to  have  fallen 
into  the  ridiculous  mistake,  that  there 
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were  actually  no  other  unwieldy  three. 
deckers  or  great  ordaance,  that  there 
was  no  cash  or  credit  —  except  what- 
ever trifle  of  aor  of  these  commoditiea 
onr  alliesi  the  French,  might  liave — i 
to  be  found  in  Europe,  outaide  of  Bri. 
tain.  We  need  not  atop  to  point  out 
how  completely  the  lamentable  result) 
of  the  CnmeaD  campaign  have  exposed 
the  absurdity  of  these  notions.  Our 
object  now  is  rather  to  enforce  the 
truth,  that  three  or  four  pounds  of 
brain  within  a  single  cranmm  ia  of 
more  worth,  even  m  war,  than  any 
amount  of  material  appliances  —  as 
much  more  as  is  the  potter  greater  than 
the  pot  he  fashioneth.  Lancaster  gnns, 
thirteen-inch  shells,  that  amaring 
heap  of  gunpowder,  the  bulk  of  which 
Lord  Granville  shrank  from  specifying, 
the  thirty-six  acres  of  lint,  the  toIIh 
of  sticking-plaster,  long  enough  to 
girdle  the  earth  ;  nay,  even  some  fifty 
thousand  strong  and  brave  men  are 
all,  indeed,  bat  so  much  dead  matter, 
if  there  dwell  not  in  some  one  pineal 
gknd  in  the  mass  an  overruling  spi. 
ril,  whose  length,  breadth,  or  thick. 
nees  no  man  can  measure.  Nor  can 
the  master-spirit  work  without  attend- 
ant ministers  of  like  quality.  Toeduca 
and  develop  these  is  one  of  the  mun 
functions  of  the  master,  and,  with  their 
aid,  his  power  over  mere  matter  be- 
oomes  all  but  creative.  Out  of  the 
scattered  rostics  of  the  North  Amcri. 
can  provinces  Wiuhinjiton  evoked  a 
conquering  army.  Napoleon  and 
Wellington  both  made  the  soldiers 
whom  they  led  confidently  to  victory. 
In  the  course  of  the  operation,  ono 
and  the  other  drew  out  from  the  crowd 
the  lesser  chiefs  whose  zeal  and  energy 
recruited,  fed,  healed,  armed,  and  dis- 
dplincd  their  battationi.  We  do  not 
doubt  that  the  abstract  proposition 
thus  put  will  bo  admitted ;  neverthe- 
less, the  greater  worth  of  mind  than 
of  metter,  as  a  munition  of  war,  has 
certainly  not  been  practically  acki 


that  an  illustration  of  the  trath  may 
be  amusing,  even  though  we  should 
agree  with  Solomon,  that  the  thing 
that  hath  been  is  the  thing  that  shall 
be,  and  that  the  records  of  the  exne- 
rience  of  the  last  century  will  anect 
but  little  the  actions  of  the  present. 
We  choose  our  instance  from  among 
lesser  rather  than  greater  chiefs  i  and 
wo  select  a  department  with  the  cha- 


racter of  which  neither  onr  stalMmen 
nor  generals  have  shown  themselves  to 
be  well  acquainted,  and  whose  impiw- 
tance  in  war  has  not  been  recogmsed 
before  the  most  lamentable  calamitiea 
disclosed  the  consequences  of  its  ne- 
glect. Our  readers  need  not  fear, 
however,  that  we  are  about  to  shock 
tb<ur  sensibilities,  by  introducing  them 
within  the  dismal  penetralia  of  a  camp 
hospital.  We  demre  merely  to  show 
them  what  manner  of  maa  a  chief  (£ 
the  medical  staff  of  an  army  ought  to 
be  and  was  —  Consnle  Planco.  Snch 
of  them  as  have  not  read  Baron  Lar- 
rey's  memoirs  of  his  campwgns  will, 
we  hope,  find  the  means  of  whiling 
away  an  hour  in  the  sketch  we  propose 
to  give  of  the  career  of  that  distin- 
guished soldier-surgeon. 

In  his  own  narrative  of  his  exploits, 
tlie  Baron  is  always  lively  and  agree- 
able; andif  here  and  there  the  national 
vanity  creeps  out,  it  but  completes  and 
verifies  the  portrait.  There  u  minted 
with  it,  in  large  proportion,  the  sim- 
plicity, generosity,  and  eollontrv  that 
invest  t^  character  of  a  good  and 
true  Frenchman  with  so  many  charms. 
Five-ond-tvrenty  years  of  campaigning, 
and  the  innumerable,  nnimagmable 
horron  of  the  retreat  from  Moscow, 
seem  to  have  passed  over  Lorrey 
without  either  hardening  or  withering 
his  heart  In  1812,  with  theweight  of 
nearly  fifty  years  upon  him,  he  tells, 
with  simple  tenderness,  of  his  affliction 
when  hia  first  night  at  sea  forced  upoa 
his  spirit  a  sense  of  the  pain  that  hi* 
embarkation  upon  the  great  ocean  of 
life  would  occasion  to  "  une  m^re 
tendre,  veuve  dcpuis  long  temps.  Jo 
no  pus  retenir  mea  larmes  (he  con- 
tinues), et  jo  regrettoi  vivement  le 
sol  que  Je  venais  de  quitter."  The 
same  lapse  of  time  had  not  effaced 
from  hia  memory  the  astonishing  beauty 
of  the  ladies  of  St.  John's,  Newfound- 
land ;  "  presque  tootes  d'une  taille 
avantsgeuse,  bieo  faites,  ayant  de 
bclk-s  formes,  une  belle  chevefure,  una 
eoupe  de  figure  agreable,  de  beaux 
yeux  et  dea  dents  d'une  bloncheor 
6clntantc."  Nor  had  he  forgotten  the 
jolly  night  be  then  and  there  spent  on 
Doard  H.M.S.  Snlisbury,  wiia  poor 
Captnin  Riou ;  ihe  sraad  reception 
given  to  himself  and  his  comrades  by 
the  English  oflSccrs  i  nor  the  fact  that 
they  sat  down  to  tuble  at  noon,  and  at 
midnight  wi^re  encore  mats,  when 
their  own  Captain,   rctantit^    Cran 
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dinner  irith  tlie  Gmeraor,  recalled 
them  nnwilliDgtj  from  rcfrcsbinent  to 
Uboor.  fVom  fint  to  last  bis  kind 
word  of  ^mpitbi'  or  commendation 
aeems  neTer  to  have  been  withhdd 
from  the  mishaps  or  merits  of  com. 
ntdea  or  subordinates. 

LMTef  first  entered  the  public  ser. 
vice  as  a  medical  officer  of  tae  French 
rojal  naTy,  hanng  won  bis  appoint- 
ment at  a  ameourM  held  in  Paris  in 
tiie  year  1787j  when  he  was  ooe-and- 
twentjr  jeaxa  old.  The  season  bebg 
&Touisble,  he  tayi,  and,  perhaps  he 
might  hare  added,  monoj  being  scarce, 
he  made  the  jonmej'  to  firest  on  foot, 
accompanied  by  another  ofScer.  Uis 
saperiors  overwhelmed  him  with  kind- 
ness, and  having  subjected  him  to  a 
second  examination  in  conipetation  with 
his  fellows,  they  appointed  him  sur. 
geon-major  in  the  navy,  in  which 
capacity  he  shortly  afterwards  em. 
twMced  in  the  corvette  Vigilante,  and 
in  May,  1788,  sailed  upon  a  craise  to 
Newfoundland.  As  surgeon-major,  it 
was  his  duty  to  attend  to  the  provision 
of  medicines  and  medical  and  sorgical 
appliances,  to  examine  the  stores  of 
medical  comforts,  and  to  have  every, 
thing  belonging  to  his  department  in 
the  ship  conveniently  arranged  and 
stowed.  In  the  manner  in  which  he 
"  __  t  Ihecom- 
i{hSa  service,  be  aSbrds 
abundant  evidence  that  the  stuff  was 
in  him,  out  of  which  was  developed  the 
able  administrator  and  organiser  he 
became  in  afterlife.  The  moment  be 
was  made  aware  of  the  object  of  the 
cruise,  which  was  to  protect  theFrench 
cod-fishery  on  the  banks  of  Newfound- 
land, he  set  himself  to  acquire  from 
books,  and  the  conversation  of  ex- 
perienced persons,  all  avnibibie  infor- 
mation respecting  the  navigation,  na- 
tural history,  and  geography  of  the 
sea*  and  lands  he  was  about  to  visit. 
Having  attended  to  the  supply  and 
arrangement  of  his  stores  "  nith  par- 
ticular care,  persuaded  that  the  sur- 
geon-major  of  a  ship  ought  to  attach 
the  greatest  importance  to  such  mat- 
ters," he  found  that  he  hod  some  days 
topass  on  board  before  the  anchor  was 
weighed.  "These,"  he  says,  "I  de- 
voted to  the  study  of  the  ve^,  espe- 
cially in  reference  to  the  rigging, 
tackle,  stowage,  and  the  quantity  and 
quality  of  provisions  required  for  a 
apedfied  voyuce ;  I  informed  myself 
UM  as  to  the  uraplino  of  the  seaman. 


«  of  hig  labours,  their  diira- 
tbe  rest  that  ouKht  to  fl  ~ 

At  last  the  Vigilante  pi 

sea,  and  for  a  few  diiys  all 
smoothly  and  pleasantly,  until  they 
encountered  a  heavy  gale,  when  the 
surgeon. major's  studies  and  reflections 
were  interrupted  by  a  horrible  sea- 
sickness, the  nature  and  management 
of  which  he  proceeded  to  investigate 
the  moment  a  lull  came.  We  cannot 
say  we  think  M,  Larrey's  speculations 
upon  this  subject  are  likely  to  afford 
much  comfort  to  the 


But  it  were  a  pity  to  withhold  his 
graphic  description  of  the  symptoms 
of  the  miilady,  the  pathos  of  which, 
though  lost  upon  us  islanders,  whose 
business  is  in  great  waters,  is  calcu. 
lated  to  melt  the  heart  of  the  stoutest 
Frenchman  :_"  The  first  effect  is  sad. 
ncss  and  a  panic  terror  which  seizes 
upon  the  sufferer ;  paleness  overspreads 
his  couulenance,  his  eyes  ara  buthed 

food ;  he  is  silent,  seeks  solitude  and 
repose  1  he  staggers  like  a  drunken 
man,  experiences  vertigo,  ringing  in 
the  ears,  and  an  oppressive  weight  on 
his  head."  And  then  follow  the  con- 
sequences which  it  is  unnecessary  to 
specify.  "The  strength  fails;  the 
hmbs  can  nolonger  support  the  weight 
of  the  body,  the  cqudibrium  is  lost, 
and  the  patient  falls  j  he  cowers  into 
the  first  comer ;  he  remains  there 
motionless;  and  at  last,  far  from  dread- 
ing death,  as  at  the  beginning  of  the 
attack,  most  sutFerers  desire,  aud  many 

The   surgeon-major,  bowerer,  lived 
through  the  gale,  and  seems  to  hare 

enjoyed  himself  much  in  America, 
where  he  made  many  escuisions, 
and  stored  his  mind  with  many 
observations  upon  men  and  things, 
and  troni  wliencc  he  returned  to 
Frnnce  in  October  of  the  same  year. 
Another  storm,  encountered  on  the 
homeward  voyage,  seems  to  have  dis. 
gusted  Larruy  with  a  sea  life,  and 
having  solicited,  and  with  difficulty 
obtained  his  discharge,  he  betook  him- 
self to  Paris  in  lime  to  prolit  by  the 
surgical  practice  provided  for  the 
schools  by  the  first  storms  of  the  revo- 
lution. "  Our  intestine  divitions,"  ha 
remarks,  "led to twoorthreecombats; 
such  as  those  of  the  Garden  of  the  Tuil«. 
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KeS)  of  llie  Bastile,  and  of  tbe  Cbamp- 
de-Mars,  which  produced  wounds  of 

all  kinds."  Upon  these  he  tested  prac- 
tically the  precepls  of  hia  teocliera. 
Default,  Subatier,  and  Billard.  In  a 
abort  time,  however,  war  was  declared, 
and  having  been  appointed  hy  the  mU 
nister,  eurgeon-nittjor  of  hospitals,  lie 
joined  the  head-quartem  of  bluTBhal 
Xuckner,  at  Sirasburg,  on  the  1st  of 
April,  1792,  and  waa  aoon  after  placed 
in  surgical  charge  of  Ecllermun's  divi. 
eion.  The  first  weeks  nere  devoted  to 
preparationa  for  the  campaign  ;  dress- 
ings for  tbe  wounded  were  made  ready ; 
sod  a  society'  for  the  discussion  of  all 
poiotaof  militai^  furgerjr  waa  formed 
in  tbe  camp  behind  the  bnes  of  Weis- 
sembuc^.  The  assault  of  Spires  by 
GeneralCustiae,  who  had  succeeded  to 
the  command  of  the  army,  produced  a 
list  of  wounded  amounliog  to  360,  and 
then  Larrey  first  became  Bensible  of 
the  inconveniences  attending  the  posi. 
tion  of  tbe  field-hospitals,  which  was 
fixed  by  tbe  military  regulations  at  a 
league  from  the  anay.     Under  that 


It  spot  after  tbe  bat- 
tle. This  seldom  could  be  accomplish- 
ed in  less  than  twenty-four  hours, 
pften  not  for  thirty-six  hours  or  more, 
and  consequently  the  greater  number 
of  the  wounded  perished  for  want  of 
dSMfltance.  "At  Spires/'  he  says,  "I 
was  grieved  by  seeing  many  die  victims 
of  this  inconvenience."  Spires  was 
taken  on  th?  2gth  of  September,  ]792j 
and  in  usty  years  afterwards,  nearly 
from  day  to  day,  a  simitar  inconveniaice 
was  sufiet'ed  by  the  wounded  soldiers 
of  the 'British  army  at  the  Heights  of 
tbe  Alma.  There  was,  however,  a 
marked  difference  in  tbe  consequences 
of  tbe  occurrences.     Tbe  sufferings  of 

'BOtoe  560  wounded  men  suggested 
to   Larrey    the    idea    of     organising 

'  6eld-haspitBls,  which  should  afibrd 
present  help  in  the  very  trouble  of  the 

*battle.  The  heart-ieudiug  miseries  of 
nearly  2000  British  soldiers  suggested 
no  idea  to  the  BriiiiA  medical  ulCcers 
that  bos  produced  anything  prai^tical. 
Tbe  duplication  of  these  miseries  at 
Inkermann  has  led  onlv  to  a  commig. 
uon  for  the  preparation  of  a  blue- 
book,  and,  in  all   human   probability, 

'  will   lead  to  nothing  better.     Where 

'  are  we  to  seek  for  the  cause  of  this  la. 

'  mentable  contrast?  It  will  be  found,  ne 
cout^te,  u  ne  proceed,  to  lie  in  the 


to  it  the  unparalle[< 
ujion  which  it  was  entering.  If  a  sol- 
dier's inventive  faculties  were  equal  to 
the  conception  of  plans  for  the  improve- 
ment of  bis  personal  condilion,  or  of  a 
particular  branch  of  the  service,  be 
was  not  restrained  from  carrying  them 
out  by  bauds  of  red-tape ;  and  the  free- 
dom tended  to  coll  such  faculties  into 
active  exercise.  Larrey  does  not  seem 
to  have  found  bis  genius  impeded  by 
official  routine,  nor  was  he  in  the  least 
subject  to  that  fear  of  exciting  the 
vengeance  of  his  dcpurtnientat  supe- 
riors by  stepping  a  mtle  beyond  tbe 
line  of  their  comprehension,  which  baa 
worked  such  woe  to  the  sick  and 
wounded  in  the  hospitals  of  Balaklava 
and  Scutari,  >^'hen  his  notion  that 
the  wouudud  soldiers  should  receive 
surgical  Hid  upon  iha  field  of  battle, 
was  confirmed  by  tbe  circumstance  of 
a  sudden  movement  of  the  army  hav- 
ing obliged  him  to  abandon  those  who 
feU  at  Limburg  to  the  mercy  of  the 
^nemy,  he  at  once  propounded  his  idea 
to  the  general.!  n-chiel,  and  to  tbe  com- 
missary-general, Villcmanzy  ;  and  hy 
them  it  was  at  once  accepted.  A  ru. 
diuicnlary  field- hospital,  or  antbulanca 
Toltatte,  was  accoi'dingly  organised,  and 
the  "  institutioQ  made  a  great  sensation 
among  the  soldiers ;  they  were  all 
already  persuaded  that  tbcy  would  be 
aosisted  at  the  moment  when  thoy 
should  be  wounded,  and  that  they 
would  be  carried  at  once  off  tbe  field." 
Assuredly  they  behaved  none  the  worse 
for  that  persuasion,  and  it  was  shortly 
confirmed  in  their  minds  by  tde  su&- 
ces;!  which  attended  the  first  trial  of 
the  new  system,  upon  the  occasion  of  a 
rapid  movement  of  the  advanced  guard, 
under  General  Bouchard,  through  h 
defile  in  tbe  mountains  near  Konigstein, 
and  in  the  midst  of  snow.  ■'  Many  of 
our  companions  were  sUin,"  tnys  Lar- 
"  and  we  had  some  thirty  wound- 
'bom  we  carried  with  us,  after  b«. 
ing  dressed,  then,  for  the  first  time,  on 
the  field  of  battle.'"  Then,  for  the 
first  time,  be  was  himself  uuder  fire, 
and  be  frankly  admits  that  the  cir- 
cumstance made  a  lively  impression 
upon  him.  But  the  internal  enjoyment 
Le  experienced  fz'oui  tbe  ideaof  the 
eminent  service  bis  new  inat'*""'""  • — 
dered  to  the  wounded,  ' 
adds,  "cliased  awa;  the  s 
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whicb  affbcted  me,  and  from  that 
fflDment,  I  have  always  surveyed 
witb  calmnesa  the  cymbals  and  but- 
tled in  which  I  have  aasisCed." 

It  is  to  be  remarked  that  Larrey 
was  not  head  of  the  deparlmcDt,  or 
principal  medical  officer,  when  he  wan 
permitted  to  introduce  this  great  in- 
novation ;  a  slight  account  of  which 
we  may,  perhnp?,  be  exiiused  for  in- 
troducing here,  although  the  institution 
was  not  brought  to  perfection  until 
come  years  later.  The  iimbulanee  ta- 
lanU,  as  it  whs  organised  in  tbo  army 
of  Italy,  in  1797,  fornied  a  legion  con. 
taioing  about  340  officers,  EuUofiiccri', 
and  men,  diatribult^d  into  ibreo  divi- 
sions- Each  ditisioD  had  a  surgeon- 
major  commanding,  two  auiHtant-sur- 
goon-majors,  twelve  Eub.aseislant-Bur. 
geon-majors  (two  of  whom  acted  m 
apothecaries),  a  lieu  tenant- pro  vidora 
<tf  the  division,  a  sub-lien tenant,  a 
matcchal  des  lo^ris  en  chef  (equivalent 
to  Serjeant-major  of  cavali^Ot  two 
farigadicra  (equivalent  to  corporaU  of 
cavalry),  a  trumpeter  (bearer  of  iha 
■urgical  instruments),  twelve  mounted 
hospital  men,  including  a  furrier,  boot- 
maker  and  saddler,  a  serjeai it- major, 
two  fourriers,  three  corporals,  a  drum- 
mer (gar9on  d'appareils  de  chirurgie), 
twenty- five  infantry  hospital  men. 
To  each  division  were  attached  twelve 
light  and  four  heavy  carriages,  manned 
by  a  marechal  del  logis  en  ctief,  a 
marechal  des  Ic^is  sons-chef,  two  bri- 
gadiers, one  being  a  farrier,  a  trum- 
peter, and  twenty  drivers.  It  will  be 
seen  that  each  of  these  divisions  was,  in 
fitct,  a  corps  complete  within  itself.  'I'he 
meiUeal  oificera  were  mounted,  and  all, 
officers  and  men,  were  suitably  dressed 
and  amned  with  tight  swords.  The 
fadaters  and  portmanteaus  of  the  offi- 
cers were  furnished  with  the  tnoat  nc- 
ceasarjr  gurgic&t  appliances ;  and  the 
men,  mounted  and  dismounted,  carried 
knapsacks  containing  reserve  supplies 
of  surgical  munitions.  I'he  legion  was 
ander  the  orders  of  the  surgeon-iti- 
chief  of  the  army;  its  administratioii 
Waa  conducted  by  a  board  composed 
bt  the  medical  and  administrative 
officers  of  the  three  divisions  ;  and  its 
discipline  and  mancsuvres  were  regu- 
lated by  a  special  code  of  instructions. 
Ita  duty  wM  to  take  up  the  wounded 
from  the  field,  after  baring  given 
imediate   surgical 


the  ambulance  and  the  infantry  hospi- 
tal nieli  were  also  charged  with  the 
duty  of  burying  the  dtad;  and  the 
former  were  authorised  to  require  sui;h 
levies  of  the  inhabitants  as  might  be 
necessary  for  that  purpose.  The  coT' 
liages  were  two-wheeled  or  four, 
wheeli'd,  and  by  their  form  and  weight 
they  were  adapted  to  varieties  of 
country.  They  could  follow  the  moat 
rapid  movements  of  the  advanced 
guard,  and  divide  when  requisite: 
so  that  a  single  medical  officer,  with 
an  orderly  cnrrj'ing  all  neceegaries,  and 
attended  by  a  carriage,  could  repair 
to  any  spot  where  assistance  was 
rciiuired.  There  can  be  no  donbt 
that  tliisfield-hogpital-tmin  conferred 
the  most  essential  benefila  upon  the 
armyinto  which  itWas  introduced;  but 
It  would  be  a  very  grave  mistake  to  at- 
tempt the  introduction  of  a  servile  copy 
of  it  into  our  own  service.  What  gava 
life  and  energy  to  the  French  institu- 
tion was  the  soldierly  spirit,  intelli- 
gence, and  zeal  of  Larrey  :  and  these 
qualities  are  not  the  products  of  mere 
materiul  arrangement.  The  organis- 
ation of  the  omiulunce  vol^nte  became 
easy  when  the  medical  officer,  feeling 
his  responsibility,  and  animated  with 
the  military  love  of  distinction,  put 
forth  the  powers  of  his  wilh  l4or  was 
he  ever  content  with  usinz  a  mere 
machine,  even  when  he  had  brought 
it  to  a  state  which  he  considered 
perfect  When  he  found  himself  en- 
gaged among  mountains  of  difficult 
access,  bat-horses  or  mules  with  puu 
niers  were  substituted  for  carriaeeB.  In 
the  Egyptian  campaigti  the  dimcultiea 
iDf  the  desert  were  met  and  overcome 
by  the  eniplovment  of  camels,  bearing 
cradles  for  Ibe  wounded  slung  across 
their  backs.  In  an  unforeseen  emer- 
gency, the  vitality  of  the  sy stein 
proved  itself  in  the  manner  shown  ia 
an  incident  of  the  battle  of  £ylau, 
when,  upon  the  occasion  of  a  panii: 
crested  by  a  sudden  movement  of  the 
enemy  in  the  direction  of  the  amliu, 
lance,  Larrey,  having  hnstened  the 
Smputation  of  a  leg  with  which  ho  was 
engaged,  "  ejipressed,  with  force,  bis 
resolution  not  to  abandon  his  post; 
Bhd  all  his  juniors,  rallying  around 
liim,  swore  they  would  never  quit  him. 
In  this  difficult  conjuncture;"  be  con- 
tinues, "Mr.  Pelchet,  offuHer  directmr 
of  the  ambulaucei  knew.bow  to  display 
the  resources  of  his  character,  bis 
ardent  ieal,  and  his  rare  intelligenoe." 
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The  SDrgcon-in-ohief",  in  truth,  knew 
bow  to  draw  outi  and  to  foster  those 
quslitiM,  which,  after  all,  are  common 
enoa^h  among  men ;  and  his  own 
eaperiora  knew  tlie  value  of  his  abilities 
for  such  work,  and  at  wliat  price— uo 
very  exorbitant  one  in  the  end— tbcj 
could  secura  the  uso  of  them  for  tha 
public  service.  The  market  of  intelli- 
gence, zeal,  and  ingenuity,  is  not  worse 
provided  nor  dearer  in  Britnin  than 
in  France.  We,  toot  should  soon 
find  the  wants  of  our  nrmj'  in  all  de- 
partmentB  amply  supplied,  could  wa 
but  take  heart  to  cast  loose  the  bonds 
ofoffi<9al  routine,  and  to  set  the  energy, 
talents,  and  love  of  disljnction  of  our 
men  and  officers  free  to  work  in  their 
natural  channels.  A  main  point  in  the 
moral  of  our  tale  is  the  contrast  be- 
tween the  French  and  IlritJsh  railitarr 
policy  in  this  respect,  which  wilt 
appear  plainly  enough  as  we  proceed. 

During  tha  remainder  of  the  cam- 
pugn  of  the  Rhine,  many  bloody 
occAsiona  offered  for  testing  the  value 
of  the  ambulance  valaute.  Victory 
was  occasionally  "unfaithful,"  and,  in 
the  midst  of  disastrous  events  and 
frightful  calamities,  Larrey  was  him- 
•ell  wounded  in  the  leg.  Under  tha 
Tigorous  hands  of  Hoche,  Pichegru, 
ftnd    Detoix,   afiuirs   were,   however. 


Hewed  ardour  by  receiving,  for  thii  first 
time,  authentic  evidences  of  satis- 
faction from  the  generals  in  chief  and 
the  government.  It  was  through  the 
hands  of  General  Beaubarnois  tliat 
this  tribute  was  ofiijred,  after  a  general 
and  bloody  battle  fought  with  the 
design  of  raising  the  blouade  of  May- 
ence  I  "Amongst  the  brave  men  (wrote 
the  General  in  his  report  to  the  Con- 
vention^ whose  intelligence  and  acti- 
Tity  brilliantly  served  the  republic  on 
this  day,  I  must  not  leave  unmention- 
ed  Adjutant-General  Bailly,  Abhatou- 
chi  of  the  light  artillery,  and  Surgeon- 
Major  IJuTcy,  with  bis  comratka  of 
the  ambuiimce  vahmtt,  whose  indefo- 
ti^nble  attentions  to  the  wounded  have 
diminished  the  afflictions  humanity 
must  sufier  in  such  a  day,  and  have 
aerved  humanity  itself  by  contributing 
to  the  preservation  of  the  brave  de. 
fenders  of  the  country." 
A  junior  medical  officer  In  the  Bri- 
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tish  army  on  service  "  is  worse  treated 
(■aye  Mr.  Guthrie)  than  any  coster- 
nionger's  donkey  in  Westminster  or 
Shoreditch;"  and  "of  the  senior 
branches  of  the  medical  department,  I 
will  only  say,  they  are  worse  treated 
than  the  juniors."  Can  we,  then,  rea- 
sonably feel  surprise  at  the  painful 
contrast  between  the  efficiency  of  the 
medical  service  intheormies  or  France 
and  England ;  or  can  we  refuse  our 
assent  to  Mr.  Guthrie's  conclusions  ;— 

"  If  the  cQiintry  cannot  give  luffideiit 
pay  and  allowanoea  for  good  and  able  men, 
It  fi  not  the  fault  of  the  Doctors.  If  thej 
will  not  reward  them  when  tbej  da  thdr 
duty  mil,  who  ti  to  blame?  If  they  an 
refuiad  Ibe  sunn  iodulgencw,  the  same  ra- 
wards,  the  lame  promotion  aa  tha  rest  of  tba 
army,  haw  can  the  pablic  expect  tbem  to  ba 
highly  cScJeat?"* 

In  the  coarse  of  the  campaign  of  the 
Rhine,  Larrey  remarks  :— 

"We  bad  few  Inlemsl  malidieai  the 
good  oonstitutlona  and  eoerglei  of  tha  aol- 
ilen,  tlie  good  tooi  and  nuaagemuit,  tha 
severe  diacipUne  kept  up  In  tbe  army,  and 
the  Goncbint  activity  in  wliich  Coatine  kept 
bis  troops,  without  donbt,  pnsarved  tbem  In 
bnlcb.     Good  diet,  and,  above  all,  exsrdsi. 


Ko  sooner,  however,  bad  the  army 
gone  inte  cantonments,  than  a  low 
lever  broke  out  among  them,  which 
made  no  great  progress,  '•  because  we 
knew  how  to  attack  the  principal 
causes.  We  caused  the  cantonmenta 
to  ba  extended  so  as  to  relieve  over- 
crowding, and  we  bad  huts  built  for 
the  advanced  guard.  The  bread  of 
the  soldiers  was  intproved,  and  we 
caused  potatoes,  vin^ar,  brandy,  and 
beer  to  be  served  out  daily." 

Before  the  eommencement  of  tho 
next  campugn,  Larrey  was  sent  to 
Paris  to  complete  the  orEanioation  of 
his  amittlanct  volante,  and  he  took  the 
opportunity,  accomplir  dt»  wtia  format 
dejmU  longtemps,  by  marrying  Udlle. 
Cbariotte  Elizabeth,  one  of  tbe  dou^. 
ters  of  M.  Laville-Leroux,  minister  of 
finances  under  Louis  XVL  Scarcely 
was  this  important  step  taken,  when  he 
received  the  oommiaiion  of  surgeon-in- 
chief  of  the  armj  of  Corsica,  and  woa 
ordered  to  repair  immediately  to  Toiu 
Ion,  where  he  pr>       '   ' 


presented  himself  to 
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tlie  chiefs  of  the  amij',  smong  whom 
was  Gieneral  BoDsparte,  commandant 
of  the  artilleiT'.  The  Rorgcon- in. chief 
promptly  let  himself  to  work  to  or- 
gauiM  big  department,  and  soon  had 
everr  article  necennry  for  the  Bur- 
gical  service  embariced.  The  English 
cnriaen,  howevar,  intcrroocil  to  cause 
delay,  and  Larrcy  accompanied  the  in- 
■pector  of  hospitals  to  the  head-nuar. 
ten  of  the  armv  of  the  Maritime  Alpd, 
then  at  Kice,  where  ho  held  an  ex- 
•minatioD  of  the  joung  medical  officers 
for  promotion,  and  aa  he  tells  us,  dis- 
tinguished le  jeane  (kiaraud,  who 
■ubseijiKntly  justified  his  judgment  by 
attainins  to  the  Grst  rank.  At  Nice  a 
nmark^le  feature  of  Larrey's  syitctn 
waa  developed  into  great  activity  by 
the  pontion  in  vrhich  he  found  bimEolf 
among  able  cotleajfues  and  leelous  pu- 
|hIs  —  bis  junion  he  always  calls  bis 
papils — advantafieoasly  placed  for  the 
observation  of  the  note-worthy  phe- 
nomena offered  by  a  zreat  number  of 
internal  and  external  ailments.  Ue 
opened  school,  as  be  always  did,  at 
every  moment  of  leisure,  and  gave 
lessons  in  pathological  anatomy,  pro- 
ducing among  other  results,  a  special 
memoir  on  drowning.  This  course  of 
Lfe  was  prolonged  for  some  time  by  the 
audacity  of  the  Knglish  cruisers.  And 
Britannia  still  continuing  to  rule  the 
waves  of  the  Gulf  of  Jonan,  Larrey 
was  invited  by  the  representatives  of 
the  people  with  the  army  of  eiistem 
Spwn,  to  take  the  direction  of  the 
anrgiod  service  of  that  army.  He  ac- 
corumgly  joined  the  head-quarters  of 
General  Dugommier  before  the  lines 
of  Figoeras,  where  he  arrived  on  the 
25thBnunaire,  an.IU.  0764)  twodays 
before  a  general  assault  was  delivered 
upon  the  Spanish  fortified  position, 
"Stimulated  by  the  evidences  of  the 
confidence  placed  in  him  by  that 
illostrious  general,"  Larrey  employed 
the  interval  in  preparing  apparatus  of 
all  kinds  necessary  fur  his  service,  and 
be  bad  abundant  occasion  for  tbem. 
The  Spaniards  fought  like  furies,  and 
two  rodoabts,  which  they  blew  up  at 
tba  moment  when  they  were  entered 
by  tbe  French  soldiers,  produced  a 
lablam  than  which  it  was  impossible 
to  imagine  anything  more  friehtful 
and  more  horrible.  The  general  was 
ttnick  by  a  shell,  which  caused  him  to 
diare  the  lot  of  the  brave  who  glo- 
riously terminated  their  career  on  that 
day.     Tlwre     wen    leven    hundred 


men  wounded,  a  third  of  them  very  Be> 
verely.  They  were  all  opemted  upon 
and  dressed  within  the  first  twelve 
hours.  Subsequent  events  were  mora 
fortunate  for  the  French  arms,  and 
the  fortress  of  Figueras,  a  che/ttaunrt 
of  Vauban,  fell.  The  provisions  d« 
giterre  et  de  bouche  founa  iu  the  maga- 
gaiincs  were  immense ;  "  I  never 
saw,"  says  Larrey,  "snch  beautiful 
hospital  stores :  the  bandages  were 
like  batiste,  and  the  lint  was  as  fine  as 
hyisas,  the  silk  of  which  the  manUes  of 
the  Roman  emperors  were  formerly 
made.  It  was  mado  up  in  little 
packets,  tied  with  favours  of  difiereitt 
colours,  by  the  Queen  of  Spain  and  the 
ladies  of  her  court." 

Tbe  whole  of  the  winter  of  17&5-a 
was  occupied  in  the  siege  of  Kosas,  in  the 
course  of  which  the  troops  suffered  very 
severely  fron\  cold ;  many  aenlinels, 
both  French  sad  Spanish,  being  frozen 
to  death  on  their  posts.  It  was  a  sort  of 
prototype  of  Sebastopoli  buCatlunglb, 
when  the  town  wh<i  reduced  to  a  heap 
ofaehcB,  and  the  ditch  filled  with  the 
de.id,  the  g^rison  cv,icuated  the  place 
in  the  niglit,  and,  with  the  exception 
of  a  hundred  men,  escaped  by  sea. 
Peace  was  soon  after  concluded,  and 
Larrey  returned  to  Paris,  to  re-esta- 
blish his  broken  healLli,  and  to  see  his 
family ;  but  no  rest  awaited  him  there. 
He  was  charged  with  the  direction  of 
the  hospital  train  attached  to  the  troops 
employed  in  restoring  order  in  the 
Fauxbourg  Saint- An toine,  and  when 
that  WHS  over,  a  new  order  sent  him,  for 
the  third  time,  to  Toulon.  There  be 
forthwith  opened  school,  at  the  request 
of  a  large  number  of  military  and  naval 
surgeons,  and  with  the  aid  of  his  pupil 
Gouraud,  set  energetically  to  work, 
lecturing,  experimenting,  and  studying 
disease,  until,  at  the  request  of  the 
general-in- chief,  and  the  Commissary- 
General  Villemanzy,  he  was  ordered 
by  the  minister  of  war  to  turn  all  his 
attention  promptly  to  the  organisation 
of  amimlmeei  Bolanta  for  the  army 
of  Italy,  Ho  repaii-ed  accordingly  to 
Milan,  where  the  head-quarters  were, 
and  on  his  arrival  found  that  the  pre- 
liminaries of  peace  had  been  signed, 
and  that  the  troops  had  retired  into 
military  positions  in  the  Venetian  states 
and  Lombardy.  This  state  of  matterst 
nevertheless,  did  not  diminish  Bona- 
parte's determination  to  bo  prepared 
rrey  was  ordered 
with  his  wotfc.     While  tbe 
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hospilnl  carriages  were  in  course  of 
bcin^r  mude,  he  and  Lis  fuithrul  ally, 
the  Coin niissaiT- General  Villeraaiizy, 
made  a  tour  di  inspection  tLrougbout 
all  tlie  stations  of  the  nrmy,  organising 
gcnernl  and  field  ho^ntCiila,  examining 
tiie  young  medic&l  officcr!i,  stiil  ■•  Cak- 
ing all  tlie  measurca  be  thought  expe- 
dient for  the  improvement  of  the  ecr~ 
viue."  The  narrative  of  chis  tour  is  in 
ahighdfi^o  interesting  and  inatruc- 
tiTc,  showing  od  it  does  tbe  cire  and 
foresijjht  wilh  wliicb  the  military  sya- 
tem  of  Bonaparte  was  conducted,  and 
boiT  thoroughly  the  masa  of  his  mate- 
rial strength  was  pervaded  and  inform- 
ed by  an  enlightened  intelligence.  The 
two  functionaries  proceeduu  from  post 
to  poet,  and  established  or  re-formed 
in  ibe  course  of  Iheir  progress,  twelve 
or  thirteen  hospitals.  In  tbe  great 
hospital  of  Fadua,  which  Larrcy  pro- 
nounces to  be  a  perfect  model,  he  es- 
tablished a  school  of  surgery  for  his 
officers,  to  which  he  shortly  alterwards 
added  three  others,  in  Milan,  Cremo- 
na, and  Udine.  He  also  organised  at 
Venice  the  medical  department  of  (be 
ex[iedition  to  Corfu,  furnishing  the 
surgeon- majors  with  copious  instruc- 
tions for  the  sanatory  mnnagenient  of 
tbe  troops,  and  himself  iiipervising  the 
provisions,  and  taking  spcciul  care  that 
«  largo  storo  of  light  aliments  and  suit- 
ableTiquorssbouldbeembarkcd.  Dur- 
ing the  tour  many  causes  of  inu^Uubrity 
were  investigate)],  and  measures  taken 
for  their  removal.  At  its  conclu- 
•ion  M.  Viilemanzy,  as  ordomialew  en 
chef,  formed  a  board  of  health  of  the 
chief  medical  officers  of  tbe  army,  at 
irhich,  under  his  own  presidency,  the 
reports  of  Larrcy  were  considere<l. 
The  result  was  "  une  tuite  de  i!Uposi~ 
lioni  lages  el  ntiks,"  amongst  which 
was  tbe  formation  oCa  school  of  anato- 
my and  military  surgery  in  every  t>rin. 
cipat  town  of  Italy,  where  there  were 
French  troops  and  hospitals.  In  order 
to  carry  these  wise  designs  into  execu- 
tion, Liarrey  proceeded  to  the  head- 
quarters of  the  advanced  guard,  com- 
manded by  Bernadottc,  inspecting,  as 
he  vent,  the  hospitals  of  the  first  and 
aecond  lines,  examining  the  regimental 
tnedical  officers,  antl  investigating  the 
cause  of  an  epidemic  disease  of  cattle, 
which  had  devastated  the  plains  of 
Venetian  Friuli.  Upon  this  plague  he 
wrote  a  memoir,  for  which  he  received 
with  infinite  sensibility,  the  thanks  of 
the  government  of  Udine —  aH  tbttt 


had  been  left  tfaem  to  give,  as  they 

significantly  aasureil  their  benefactor. 

Tbe  peace  of  Campo  Formio  having 
been  si'incd,  Larrey  and  his  illustrioua 
friend  Dcsuix  made  a  tnur  of  pleasure 
iuaignilo — "tola  la  Aabils  de  limpla 
parliculieri" — to  Trieste,  in  the  course 
of  which  tbcy  met  with  some  nmusinr 
adventures,  and  the  Doctor  introduced 
tbe  great  captain  to  the  se»,  which  he 
Lad  never  before  laid  eyes  upon.  On 
their  return  to  Udine,  the  GeneraLin- 
chief  celebrated  the  conclusion  of  peactf 
by  a  ^rand  inspection  of  the  whole 
army,  in  the  course  of  wbiuh  he  revieiv- 
ed  the  first  division  of  tbe  Ugii'H  ttam- 
bulance  volanle,  and  "  appeared  satis- 
fied with  tbe  form  of  the  spring  car> 
rinses,  with  the  nanteuvres  which  the 
legion  executed  before  him,  and  with 
the  military  organisation  of  tbe  indivi- 
duals who  composed  it." 

Afler  a  short  interval,  passed  in  the 
performance  of  his  duties  as  profesaor 
in  the  military  hospital  of  Vol  de 
Grace,  Larrey  set  soil  from  Toulon,  on 
the  igcbof  May,  IT^S,  on  hoard  the 
ship  L'Urient,  commanded  by  Admiral 
Brueis,  in  company  with  tbe  General- 
in-Chief  Bonaparte,  and  the  eta t- major 
of  the  army,  including  the  physician 
and  surgeon- in -chief.  All  the  vessels 
of  the  squadron  and  convoy  defiled 
with  majesty  before  the  flag-ship,  to 
the  sound  of  martial  music,  and  in  the 
midst  of  the  most  lively  acclamations, 
expi-eaiive  of  the  gencml  sbtisfacEioa  aC 
tbe  commencement  of  an  expedition 
the  object  of  which  —  the  invaaioa  of 
Egypt — was  carefully  concealed.  The 
manner  in  which  this  ariUamenC  wol 
prepared,  enibarked,  and  carried  to 
Its  destination,  conveys  B  lesson  of  re- 
proof and  instruction  apropot  to  our 
own  time  and  undertidiinn.  We  have 
been  lately  asked  to  believe  that  tbe 
despatch  of  some  seven- and- twenty 
thousaod  men  ft-oiu  the  poits  of  £ng> 
land,  and  their  coDCentration  on  ihe 
shores  of  tbe  Crimea,  by  a  movement 
of  four  distinct  Sta/^es,  occupying  a 
[leriod  of  seven  months,  was  a  military 
operation  utiequalled  in  the  annals  of 
tbe  world.  The  viiBlncss  of  the  enter- 
pi-ise,  and  its  monstrous  difficulty,  have 
been  subsequently  pltaded  in  excuse 
for  a  want  of  oi'sunisation  in  every  de- 
partment of  the  expedition,  which 
brought  about  those  horrible  and 
heart-rending  results  that  have  in- 
daoed  tbe  deepest  despondency,  as  a  fit 
•adnatdral  tequeaoe  to  tbe  outburst  of 
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cMldisIi  and  ignorant  ranitj  vr herewith 
every  juiiicioua  Engliahmiin  was  ronda 
to  grieve  during  the  past  year.     Lar. 

.  rey  says  tbeariny,  which  cmbarkud  at 
Toulon,  □□  the  tOlh  of  May,  17DS, 
consisted  of  thirty  tbousanu  picked 
soldiers.  Oa  his  na^,  Bonaourte  cap- 
tured Malla,  occapyinn  oignt  days  in 
the  siege,  and  he  diseiii barked  at  Atcx. 
sntlriH,  on  the  30tb  of  June,  thus  com. 
pleting  the  operation  of  transit  in  six 
weeks.  We  had  the  gn^ktcst 
arsenals  and  the  lot^caC  stenin-fli 
Ihe  world,  the  moat  extensive  and  va- 
rious repertory  of  mechanical  power 
to  draw  upon.  Bonaparte  had  to  con- 
tend with  imperfect  means  uf  transjiorC, 
and  a  national  inaptitude  for  maritime 
enterprise ;  but  in  bis  case,  any  ilefi- 
cleiicy  of  materia!  strength  was  more 
than  compensated  by  the  energy  of  a 
ruling  mind.  How  this  worked  iu  re- 
ference to  the  medical  department, 
Larrey  explains  in  a,  few  words.  He 
knew  no  more  than  (bat  the  expedition 
vtas  an  important  one,  and  that  its 
cbiel^  It  jastemeat  ciUbre,  held  it  to 
be  so.  That  was  knowledge  enough 
for  the  beads  of  departments;  the 
conduct  of  the  details  of  preparalloo 
was  left  with  con6deuce  and  safety  to 
their  eare.  "  A  liccreo  of  the  com- 
mission of  armament  whs  issued,  aU' 
Ihoriaing  the  medical  officers  in  chief 
to  procure  assietaots,  and  all  the  means 
necessary  for  their  respective  services." 
Xarrcy  an  d  bis  col  league  De9genctles,the 
physician-ill -chief,  acted  promptly  and 
completely  in  its  execution.  "  1  wrote 
(says  the  former)  to  the  schools  of  me- 
dicine of  UoDtpclier  and  Toulouse  to 
request  them  to  send  me,  with  the  least 
possible  dehiy,  a  certain  number  of 
sureeons,  well  inntructed,  courageous, 
and  capable  of  bearing  painful  and  te- 
dious campaigns.  Scarcely  was  my 
invitation  known  in  the  schools  wben 
the  honour  of  sharing  in  our  perils  and 
our  glory  became  an  object  of  warm 
contention,  and  shortly  a  hundred  and 
eight  surgeons  (exclusive  of  the  regi- 
mental medical  officers)  were  united 
under  my  orders.  I  employed  (he 
continues)  those  who  were  at  Toulon, 
during  our  short  stay  there,  in  prepar- 
ing thirty  cheats  of  dressing  maCenaU, 

'fit  to  be  carried  on  the  backs  of  ani- 
mals in  the  rear  of  the  diviaious.  The 
surgeons,  at  the  same  time,  were  exer- 
cised in  the  practice  of  their  art,  in  the 
ir.ililary  hospital  of  instruction  of  the 
place.     I  bad  a  complete  collect4on 
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made  of  instruments  and  utensils  of 
surgery,  and  a  anlBcient  numlH^r  of 
flexible  litters  easy  to  be  carried  into 
all  sorts  of  places.  Desgcneltcs  di- 
rected the  preparation  and  receprion 
of  medicines;  the  other  branciies  of 
the  medical  service  were  equally  pro- 
vided for  by  the  administrators  in  cliief 
oftbo  army,"  Wo  are  not  informed 
as  to  how  maoy^  acres  of  lint,  gallons 
of  balsam  of  capivi,  or  tons  of  sticking- 
plaster  were  embarked;  but  we  are 
assured  that  everything  necessary  or 
likely  to  be  useful  was  provided,  and 
that  the  medical  stares  were  separated 
and  distributed  among  the  ships  ready 
for  use  in  Ciute  of  an  action  at  sea,  or  at 
the  moment  of  disembarkation.  Doubt- 
less they  wore  not  packed  by  hundreds- 
weight  in  bales,  nt  some  wholesale  drug 
warehouse,  and  shot  from  waggons  into 
the  hold  of  a  transport,  there  to  be  bu- 
ried under  a  cairn  of  shot  and  shell. 
The  surgeons  were  also  disposed  of 
amongthe  transports,  and  sodistribu  ted 
that  no  vessel  of  above  a  hundred  men 
was  unprovided  with  a  medical  officer. 
After  leaving  Slalta,  Larrey  began 
to  suspect  where  he  was  going,  anJhe 
accordingly  prepared  from  such  mate- 
rials of  information  as  were  within  his 
reach,  a  notice  inxtructice  el  regUmen- 
taire,  which  he  adilresaed  to  bis  col- 
leagues, surgeons  of  the  first  class,  re- 
lative to  their  respective  services,  to 
Ihe  influences  of  the  climate  of  Egypt 
on  the  health  of  Europeans  newly  ar- 
rived, and  to  the  pestilential  carbuncle. 
The  assault  of  Alexandria,  immediate- 
1 V  after  the  landing  of  the  army,  tested 
the  value  of  all  theae  preparations. 
The  day  gave  the  doctors  about  two 
hundred  and  fil^y  patients,  among 
whom  were  Kleber,  Meoou,  and  the 
Adjutant-UeneralLescale.  Thesenere 
all  accommodated  in  the  Capuchin  con- 
vent, which,  we  are  told,  finally  became 
a  very  great  establishment.  On  the 
6th  of  July,  Bonaparte  began  his 
march  upon  Cairo,  and  Larrey  and 
Desgenetttts  followed  his  eolumna,  hav- 
ing employed  the  few  days  they  re- 
mained at  Alexandria  in  organising 
stationary  hospitals,  in  attaching  an 
ambulance  to  each  of  tbe  five  divi- 
sions of  the  army,  and  in  forming  a 
corps  de  reserve  of  surgeons,  making 
a  sixth  ambulance,  to  remain  with  the 
Burgeon.in-Chicf  at  head-quarters.  The 
passage  of  the  desert  for  the  first  time 
seems  to  have  made  a  very  lively  im- 
presdon  upon  Larrey. 
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It  was  not  tmtil  the  fifUi  day  that 
tbey  arrived  at  Damanhoar,  tbc  first 
fpot  oSurinf;  tbcm  any  resource;  and 
never  did  arioY  experience  so  great 
vidsaitude*,  and  eo  painful  privatioDB, 
U  during  the  marcli.  Struclc  witb  the 
nyt  of  a  burning  sun,  marching  all  on 
foot  over  a  sand  more  boming  still, 
traversing  immense  plains  rristitfullj' 
arid,  where  they  barely  found  a  few 
ditches  of  muddy  waUtr,  almost  solid, 
the  most  vigorous  soldiers,  devoured 
by  thirst  and  overcome  by  heat,  sank 
under  the  weight  of  their  anus.  The 
manner  in  which  death  approached 
these  sufferers  was  strange.  "  They 
perished  aa  if  by  extinction.  This 
death,"  says  Larrcy,  "  appeared  to  me 
sweet  and  calm,  for  one  of  them  said  to 
me  at  the  last  moment  of  his  life,  that 
he  found  himself  in  a.  stntc  of  com- 
fort  ineipressibie."  They  were  also 
continually  harassed  by  swarms  of 
Arabs,  among  the  Erst  of  whose  victims 
was  a  surgeon  of  the  ambulance. 
Amidst  these  troubles,  Bonaparte  was 
kicked  by  an  Arab  horse,  receiviog  a 
ver^  severe  contusion  on  his  nght  ^g, 
which  threatened  mischief,  but  the  caw 
was  soon  brought  to  a  happy  conclu- 
sion by  the  cares  of  Larrey,  notwitb- 
■landing  the  painful  march  and  the 
Datural  activity  of  the  patient,  which 
forbad  repose.  Arrived  at  Cairo, 
Larrey  lost  uo  iJme  in  organising  a 
sort  of  head-quarters  for  his  depart- 
ment, lie  formed  a  school  of  practi- 
cal surgery  for  the  instruction  of  the 
young  lurgeoni  of  the  army,  and  ad- 
dressed to  bis  colleagues,  surgeons  of 
the  first  class,  a  memoir  on  the  epide- 
mic ophthalmia,  which  began  to  show 
itself  in  a  formidable  manner  among 
the  troops.  The  climate  and  the  sa- 
bres of  tbe  Mamelukes  provided  pa-  . 
tients  in  abundance,  many  of  whom 
hod  limbs  cut  clean  offby  those  terrible 
weapons.  Tha  repose,  too,  they  were 
beginning  to  enjoy  after  the  first 
storm  had  passed  over,  was  disturbed 
by  what  the  Frenchman  calls  a  revolt 
of  the  people  of  Curo,  in  tbe  course 
of  which  he  had  himself  a  narrow 
escape,  when  passing  through  a  "horde 
of  assassins,"  in  a  vain  attempt  to  aa- 
sist  General  Dupuy,  who  was  mortally 
wounded  by  a  lance.  On  returning  to 
his  duty,  what  was  his  astonishment  to 
find  the  bleeding  corpsesoftwo  worthy 
comrades,  Koussel  and  Moogin,  sur- 
geons of  the  first  class,  stretched  on  the 
tbresbold  of  the  bo^tal,  where  they 


fell  figh^ng  with  many  other  brave 
soldiers.  "  They  canaed  the  aiylnm  of 
the  nek  to  be  respected,  but  it  was  at 
the  cost  of  their  lives." 

Larrey  accompanied  Bon^aiie 
throughout  the  campaign  of  Syria,  and 
took  bis  part  in  all  the  important 
transactions  of  that  disastrous  expedi- 
tion. In  foreseeing  and  preparing  to 
meet  the  new  forma  of  danger,  and  the 
unprecedented  difficulties  of  this  war. 
fare,  he  showed  his  accustomed  pene- 
tration, and  the  fertility  of  his  mind. 
Uis  ambulance  cariiases,  for  example^ 
were  no  longer  available,  and  he  ther«. 
fore  prociu^d  a  hundred  wicker-work 
cradles,  which  he  had  suspended,  by 
pairs,  by  means  ofelasticstraps,  one  on 
cither  side  of  the  humps  of  fifty  camels. 
In  each  of  these  baskets  a  wound- 
ed man  could  Le  at  full  length.  Tho 
means  of  transport  were,  he  sajs,  tbe 
first  object  of  his  attention.  lie  hin)> 
self  mounted  a  dromedary,  and  roda 
hither  and  thither  over  the  desert,  to 
whatever  spot  was  most  encumbered 
with  tbe  sick  or  wounded.  In  the 
course  of  this  service,  the  want  of  ma- 
terials for  broth  ibr  his  patients  taught 
Larrey  the  use  of  a  dea!d  camel,  which 
he  found  to  be  very  superior  to  horse- 
flesh, being  nourishing,  and  very  agree- 
able to  the  taste.  Before  St.  Jean  d'- 
Acre  tbe  plague  showed  itself  among 
the  troops  with  frightful  violence,  and 
there  was  great  difficulty  experienced 
in  the  establishment  of  hospitals. 
Scarcely  any  apot  could  be  found  safe 
from  the  sorties  of  the  besieged :  the 
only  bods  procurable  for  the  sick  were 
the  leaves  of  reeds,  of  which  there  was 
but  a  scanty  supply.  Wine,  vinegar, 
and  medicines  were  wantiug.  There 
was  great  misery  in  every  form  expe- 
rienced by  tho  whole  army.  During 
the  siege,  Larrey  never  enjoyed  a  mo- 
ment of  calm,  and  of  perfect  repoee. 
The  wounded  amounted  to  about  two 
thousand,  among  whom  were  many 
officers  of  rank.  CaSiirelli,  who  bad 
honoured  Larrey  with  his  esteem  and 
friendship,  and  who  had  even  con- 
ceived aproject  for  tbe  improvement  of 
the  condition  of  military  surgery,  be 
was,  to  his  eternal  regret,  unable  to 
save.  The  chief  onginoer,  Sanson, 
Duroc,'  Eugene  Beauhantois,  Lanneai 
Arrighi,  narrowly  escaped.  The  latter, 
when  in  the  breaching  buttery,  had  hia 
carotid  artery  divided  by  a  ball,  and 
was  only  saved  by  the  promptitude  of 
a  gunner,  who  afterwards  became  Uoo- 
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wear  Feliwier,  an  officer  in  the  Irope. 
liel  Guards,  in  thrusting  hufingen  into 
the  wound,  and  keeping  them  there 
nntil  Lfurey  arrived,  aod  secured  the 
bleeding  vessel,  in  the  midst  of  a  storm 
cf  bullets  and  balls.  At  lencth,  after 
thirteen  flucceesive  Btsaulte,  the  gcaiua 
of  Bonaparte  yielded  before  the  obsti- 
Dtcj  of  Sir  Sidney  Smith  ;  and  the 
nege  of  Acre  having  been  raised,  it  was 
determined  td  retreat  upon  Egypt, 
cmrrjing  off  all  the  wounded.  Vor  tbia 
purpose,  as  Larrey  states,  BonapEirta 
gave  up  his  own  horses,  and  marched 
on  foot  with  the  army.  The  evacua- 
tion of  the  wounded  was  accomplished 
with  great  success,  and  Larrey  refers 
tc  it  with  satisfaction,  as  a  grand  tri- 
umph of  field  surgery.  He  seems, 
truly,  to  have  been  very  glad  to  get 
Inck  to  Cairo,  near  which  they  were 
met  by  General  Dugns,  who  came  out 
at  the  head  of  the  garrison  to  welcome 
and  assist  their  return.  "  With  what 
pleasure,"  exclaims  Larrey,  "  did  we 
again  see  our  brave  companions  I  Fa- 
tigued by  the  labours  of  a  long  cam- 
paigD,  enfeebled  by  continual  priva. 
tioDS,  blackened  by  the  burning  sun  of 
the  desert,  we  embraced  brotheit  and 
{Wends,  bound  to  us  by  interest  and 
f\aty,  in  the  spot  where  we  had  created 
a  new  countiy,  in  the  midst  of  a  strange 

Larrer  followed  Bonaparte  to  the 
Pyramids,  on  the  topmost  stone  of 
the  greatest  of  which  he  carved  his 
name,  eotnnu  tout  itaulres.  He  was 
abo  actively  en aaged  in  the  first  battle 
of  Aboukir,  where  he  again  evinced 
his  aptitudo  in  accommoualing  means 
to  ends,  by  lubstituting  hospital  boats 
for  carriages  or  camels,  and  in  them 
conveying  the  crowd  of  wounded  men 
without  any  accident  to  Alexandria. 
These  boats  were  provided  with  flexible 
litters,  wine,  vinegar,  brandy,  so  as  to 
form  n  sort  of  reserve  magazine  of  me- 
dical munitions.  The  routine  practice 
of  that  army  was  manifestly  for  each 
officer,  charged  with  a  department  or  a 
post,  to  do  Sie  best  be  posiiibly  could  to 
advance  the  service,  caring  little  for  old 
formularies  or  custonis.  There  was 
no  waiting  for  orders  from  a  depart- 
mental chief  at  Faris ;  whatever  was 
known  to  be  necessary  and  possible 
was  rasolved  upon,  and  done  at  the 
same  instant. 

Bonaparte  having  got  tired  of  the 
not  ve^  proBtable  work  in  which  ho 
waa  engaged,  took  his  departure  in  a 


manner  which  Larrey  characteristically 

describes:  —  "Alter  celcbratinfr  the 
battle  of  Aboukir  by  a/«(awhich  he 
gave  to  the  generals,  chiefs  of  corps 
and  departments,  he  announced  that 
he  was  goingto  inspect  the  coast,  from 
the  lake  Burlos  to  Alexandria.  IIo  em- 
barked for  France  on  the  22nd  of  Au- 
su9t  (a  week  or  two  aAerwards),  leav- 
mg  the  command  of  the  army  to  Ge- 
neral Kleber.  Not wltbs  lauding  the 
confidence  with  which  this  general  in- 
spired the  soldiers,  they  deeply  re- 
setted their  first  chief,  and  the  Egyp- 
tians only  coneolcd  themselves  for  hia 
departure  by  the  hope  he  gave  them 
in  his  last  proclamation,  that  they 
should  one  day  see  him  again."  lUat. 
ters  soon  began  to  ^o  on  badly,  although 
Larrey  did  not  fail  to  re-establish  his 
school  of  anatomy  and  practical  sui^ 
gery,  the  instruction  in  which  had 
been  suspended  during  the  campaign 
of  Syria.  The  schoolmaster  was,  how- 
ever, soon  forced  again  to  go  abroad. 
El  Arych  was  forced  to  capitulate  by 
the  Grand  Vizier,  when  the  Turica 
violated  the  conditions,  and  did  not 
respect  even  the  medical  officers,  of 
one  of  whom  the  barbarians  cut  off  the 
head  while  he  was  dressiiiK  a  wound. 
Lord  Eeitb,  too,  refused  to 
terms  of  a  convention  for  the  e 
of  Egypt,  concluded  with  the  Turks, 
and  would  not  allow  a  single  French- 
man to  embark,  except  as  a  prisoner 
of  war.  The  people  of  Cairo  also  re- 
volted again  ;  and  Eleber,  driven  to 
bay,  advanced  to  meet  the  enemy,  and 
fought  the  battle  of  Heliopolis.  On 
their  return  the  army  were  very  much 
disgusted  at  finding  Cairo  occupied  by 
SO,UOO  Turks,  who  had  made  several 
attempts  npon  the  farm  where  the 
head-quarters  and  the  hospital  were 
locate<i.  In  one  of  these  attacks  Des- 
genettes,  the  Pbysiclan-in-Cbief  waa 
wounded  in  tbe  head.  It  became  ne- 
cessary to  invest  the  town,  and  in  tbe 
course  of  tbe  operations  the  bcsiezlng 
army  suffered  great  privations.  iJ'e. 
vertheless,  Cairo  finally  fell,  and  a 
heavy  contribution  imposed  upon  the 
inhabitants  supplied  the  means  of 
wiping  off  arrears  of  pay,  and  of  re- 
fitting  all  parts  of  the  service — the  me- 
dical among  the  rest.  There  was  ano* 
tber  moment  of  repose,  and  again  the 
school  of  anatomy,  surgery,  and  clini- 
cal  instructjon  was  opened,  and  an  ex- 
amination of  regimental  surseons  for 
promotion  was  ordered  by  Kuber.    A 
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aad  event  shoiilj  clouded  thu  ikir 
weatber.  General  Kleber  «u  ttsaa- 
Hnated  bySoleyman  El  Hhaleby.yfBTie 
PkiHttia,  who  naa  dealt  with  accord- 
ing to  the  cuatom  of  tbe  country.  His 
right  hand  wu  barnt  off,  and  he  vas 
then  implied  alive,  Lairej  wu  asto- 
nished at  and  admired  the  courage 
with  wbich  tbe  assassin  bore  his  cruel 
fate,  without  uttering  a  groan.  Ha 
doei  not,  indeed,  venture  upon  a  word 
of  condeio nation  of  the  savages  who 
inflicted  that  barbarous  piiniuiment ; 
but  bo  investigated  the  mode  of  its  ac- 
tion, and  he  dcpoaitcd  the  skeleton  of 
the  victim  in  tbe  Museum  of  Natural 
History.  Menon  succeeded  Kleber  in 
the  command,  and  his  rule  seems  to 
have  been  pnrticulariy  favournble  to 
tbe  medical  department.  He  reformed 
the  administration,  gave  orders  fortbo 
organisation  of  the  hospitals  and  ambu- 
lances, recompensed  tbe  courage  and 
seal  of  the  medical  officers,  by  in- 
creased appointments,  formed  a  pri- 
vate council,  into  which  he  introduced 
the  Physician  and  Surgeon-in -Chief, 
and  by  many  other  improvementa  so 
&r  amended  the  staU:  of  tbe  army, 
that  the  soldier,  wanting  nothing,  was 
no  longer  tormented  with  a  desire  of 
returning  to  his  country.  Another 
diort  period  of  comfort  supervened, 
and  the  French,  in  the  third  year  of 
Uieir  sojotirn,  becran  to  feel  tbeuiselves 
quite  at  home  in  Egypt;  when,  an 
mUieu  de  cei  jomnancet  inexprimahUi, 
ttfenty  thousand  English  effected  a 
landihg  at  Aboukir.  The  ambulances 
were  again  put  into  marching  onlcr ; 
and  the  columns  advanced  calmly,  but 
firmry,  upon  the  English,  whom  they 
would  have  inevitably  beaten  but  for  a 
series  of  nnhappy  circumi lances,  re- 
specting which  Lanwy  declines  offer- 
ing a  certain  opinion.  The  battle 
gave  thirteen  hundred  wounded,  among 
whom  were  six  generals.  That  21st 
of  March,  1801,  was  a  weary  day  for 
the  French  surgeons,  who  were  con- 
stantly occupied  for  tbe  eight  or  ten 
following  days  and  nights  in  dressing 
the  wounded. 

In  this  carapa^  "nothing  suc- 
ceeded."  Sickness  mcrcased.  Ine  hos- 
pitals becHme  over-crowded,  and  the 
material  and  personal  means  of  per- 
forming the  duty  daily  grew  lew.  In 
the  clefence  of  tort  Alarabou  two  sur- 
geons were  kilk-d,  and  a  third  had  a 


had  to  be  kiUad  for  food  for  the  uck 

and  very  good  broth  their  flesh  made, 
and  veiy  agreeable  to  eat,  with  some 
little  care  m  tbe  preparation,  although 
certain  pusillanimous  and  unenlight- 
ened persons  murmured  against  its  use- 
"  At  least,"  says  Larrey,  "I  waa  veiy 
happy  by  my  example  to  establisb  con- 
fidence in  this  fresh  provision,  tbe  only 
kind  we  were  able  to  get"  At  length 
matters  arrived  at  an  extremity,  and  a 
council  of  war  hiiving  been  held,  at 
wbich  the  two  chief  medical  officers 
assisted,  it  was  agreed  thnt  further 
resistance  was  impossible.  A  capita. 
lation  was  accordingly  concluded,  the 
report  of  fhe  mcdi(»l  officers  being 
annexed  to  the  articles,  and  the  annr 
was  allowed  to  return  to  France  with  all 
the  honours  of  war.  The  moment  the 
capitulation  was  signed,  Larrey  vinted 
the  English  camp  and  hospitals,  of 
which  he  gives  a  favourable  account. 
The  fleld-bospitals,  be  says,  were  well 
kept,  and  provided  with  everything 
necessary,  under  tbe  direction  of  the 
inspect  or- general  (M.  Tonck,  as  he 
culU  him),  who  had  the  entire  medical 
and  adminiatrative  control  of  the  ser- 
vice, with  no  middleman  between  him 
and  tbe  General-in-Cbief.  Larrey  and 
M.  Savareai,  then  acting  Physician-in. 
Chief,  were  named  members  of  the 
Commission  of  Armament  for  carrying 
out  the  terms  of  tbe  capituUtion,  and 
to  them,  in  concert  with  Inspector- 
General  Young,  was  conftded  the  ar- 
ran^rements  necessary  for  the  removal 
of  the  sick  and  wounded.  ThirlJMn 
hundred  of  these,  not  including  a  corps 
of  invalidij,  were  embarked  in  twelve 
hospital  ships,  and  sailed  with  the 
army.  Three  hundred  were  left  at 
Alexandria,  confided  to  the  care  and 
kindness  nf  Inspector- General  Young, 
and  two  months  later  they  all  retumeil 
cured  to  France.  Tbe  whole  army 
was  embarked  between  the  23rd  of 
September  and  the  17th  of  October, 
and  on  the  latter  day  in  the  evening 
Larrey  sailed,  in  company  wilh  the 
General-in-Cbief,in  the  English  frigate 
Diana.  It  was  not  without  emo^on 
and  sincere  r^ret  that  he  saw  fading 
away  from  his  gaze  the  interesting  and 
celebrated  country  where  Frencnmen 
had,  in  so  short  a  time,  wrought  so 
many  wonders.  Upon  nearing  the 
const  of  France,  however,  other 
thoughts  arose,  and  the  wanderer  be- 
gan to  think  of  the  happiness  of  meet- 
ing wife  and  child,  the  latter  of  whom 
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he  had  not  vet  seen.  Shortly  be  wag 
recompeasea  for  all  bis  sufferings  by 
the  receptioD  he  met  with  from  the 
Government,  who  expreased  the  fullest 
approval  of  his  conduct  and  that  of 
ihe  medical  staff  generally,  the  Mi- 
nister of  War  con&ming  all  the  pro- 
motlona  he  had  recoin mended.  The 
terms  in  which  the  consular  govern- 
ment made  known  such  sentiments  to 
the  objects  of  them,  tlirow  no  incon- 
liderable  light  upon  the  causes  of  the 
wal  and  emcicncy  of  the  dcpartmeuta 
of  the  French  army,  and  in  that  sense 
it  may  not  be  irrelevant  to  cite  the 
following  letters  here : — 

"  7Tl«  MimiUr  of  War  to  D.  J.  Larrty, 
Strgto»-in-Chitf  of  tht  Army  of  tA« 
Baa. 

••p>rii,3n]TiiHui.  IX.  (HOtc.  isooi. 

"  The  Genenl-in- Chief  of  the  Army  of  tha 
Eut,  Honatimt',  bu  acqatdnted  tha  gorem- 
mfot  with  tba  anboimded  devotion  and  tha 
aoeceaa  wlLh  which  yon  hnva  ca-Dp«rat«d, 
with  yonr  colki^usi,  br  tha  coniervalion  of 
tliBt  predoiu  anny.  The  GovemmenL,  which 
VBtcha  over  it  with  love,  has  also  observed 
how  yon  carried  ont,  by  yo 


0  fine  . 


of  the  French 


armies  from  tbe  i)Einf(er?  and  inexpeiii'nco  uf 
■  climate  M  different  from  its  Own.  In  np- 
plindtng  yooT  efTorta,  an  gloriuus  as  OMfnl, 
it  etn  only  invite  you  to  a  constant  penw- 
Verance,  tha  molt  of  which  must  be  to  ac- 
comnlate  npoo  you  tha  gralitode  of  the 
army  yon  havs  preserved,  and  that  of  tha 
Government,  wlrich  sets  the  highest  vslua 
OD  lU  safety.    (  salute  you, 

"Al.  Bebihikb." 

"Tou  have  rendered,  Monsiirur,  to  the 
wounded  soWieis  of  the  army  of  the  East,  ser- 
viecB  loo  dilUngniahed  noltaflx  upon  you  the 
ptnlealarattmtionofihe  First  Consul.  He  is 
■■tJlIM  Witli  yonr  zeal,  and  it  is  4ritk  much 
phsMotelbat  iexecntehla  order  to  acquaint 
yoM  with  Us  teotlomits.     1  >atnle  yon, 

"The  Government  has  neglected  no  op- 
portunity of  making  linowD  to  all  France 
the  services  you  have  rendered,  and  nbich 
the  army  of  Egypt,  wilh  whoec  glory  ynur 
name  la  heRCeKrCh  sssuciatsl,  still  cldms. 
Tour  wffi?,  who  enJovB  good  health,  has  re-* 
cdvtd  a  sum  of  fifi«n  hartdred  francs  as  a 
national  mompense. 

"Aa  tot  me,  Hontiear,  I  have  expe- 
rienced great  ulisractiiii  in  Udng  alile  to  do 
juftice  lu  yitur  devotion  in  llio  report  1  iiavo 
published  of  the  vxpedltiun  lo  E^OTt-  I 
have  nut  oiiiltteil  lo  luuke  it  kiiuun  ihat  j'ou 


have  often  been  seen  at  the  head  of  your 
wortliy  «iinpanions,  dressing  the  unfortunate 
wounded  under  the  Are  of  the  enemy,  at  the 
foot  even  of  the  breach.  1  am  bound,  in  alt 
circumsIanceB,  to  substanttateyour  claims  to 
the  national  gratitude ;  I  will  fulfil  the  duty 
scrupulously.     I  salute  you, 

"Al.  Bbbtbikb.' 

There  is  here,  no  douht,  but  a  poor 
pennyworth  of  bread  to  a  rather  uu- 
conscioDable  quantity  of  aaek — a  good 
many  fine  words  to  a  mattu"  of  i60. 
But  fine  words  are  current  coin  among 
our  neighbours,  and  in  all  countries 
generous  praise  ia  the  most  valued  re- 
compense  for  the  toils  and  dangers  the 
soldier  is  called  upon  to  meet,  and  the 
surest  means  to  secure  a  cheerful  and 
zealous  performance  of  duty.  France 
tried  its  efiects  upon  her  soldier-sur- 
geons, and  the  eaperimeot  was  suc- 
cessful. Larrev  was  not  left  without 
more  substantial  rewards,  having  been, 
a  year  before  his  return,  appointed,  bv 
a  special  decree  of  the  First  Consul, 
sni^eon-in-chief  of  the  consular  guard. 
Yet  the  sweetest  moment  of  his  life  wa.', 
he  says,  when  be  received  at  Marseilles, 
from  all  the  soldiers  of  the  army  and 
from  his  comrades,  the  touching  de- 
monstration of  tbeir  frieudship  and 
gratitude. 

On  the  foundation  of  the  Legion  of 
Honour,  Larrey  was  enrolled  among 
its  mcmbsrs,  and  soon  after  promoted 
to  the  rank  of  ollioer.  lie  remained 
at  Paris,  always  teaching  bis  art,  unul 
the  Emperor  put  himseK  at  the  head  of 
his  armies,  in  order  to  avenge  France 
for  the  violation  of  the  Treaty  of 
Amiens,  when  he  joined  the  Imperial 
head-quarlers  at  Boulogne.  The  Eng- 
lish were  frappea  lie  lerreur,  when,  in 
consequence  of  an  untoward  event  at 
Trafalgar,  afliurs  put  on  a  new  fuee, 
and  the  grand  army  was  disembarked, 
and  marched  across  the  Rhine.  Dur- 
ing the  brief  campaign  of  scarcely  fif- 
teen days,  which  terminated  with  the 
surrender  of  tllin,  Larrey  served  with 
the  Imperial  Guard,  and  he  describes 
with  great  gusto  the  exliilara^ng  spcC' 
tacle  of  the  evacuation  of  the  garrison 
03  prisoners  of  war.  His  Majesty,  at- 
tended by  his  stajf,  and  in  the  centre  of 
his  army,  drawn  out  in  onier  of  bnltle, 
pbcud  himself  upon  a  detached  hillock, 
at  the  footof  which  the  army  of  the  ene- 
my <iefile(l.  The  glillering  of  arms,  the 
waving  of  banners,  an  air  of  satisfac- 
tion and  joy  beamingon  every  counte- 
nance, all  aniiouuccd,  in  this  port  of 
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tlie  pictnra,  aucceu  and  victory.  The 
other  side  presentei]  a  very  diOerent 
a^Kct.  A  considerable  body  of  in- 
fiutry,  nnarcbing  io  cloM  columnii,  laid 
down  their  arms  on  the  glaci^  after 
having  defiled  before  the  French  army. 


foot.  Austerlitz  shortly  followed  ;  and 
on  the  eve  of  the  battle,  Ist  December, 
1805,  the  Emperor  sent  for  Larrey, 
and  ordered  him  to  take  general  charge 
of  the  medical  service,  in  the  absence 
of  M.  Percy,  who  had  not  then  joined 
the  imperial  head- quarters.  He  fur- 
ther directed  him  to  take  all  fitting 
measures  to  assure  prompt  relief  to  tbo 
-wounded,  which  tras  done  with  the 
utnal  zeal  and  completeness.  The  ap' 
proBching  battle  was  annoanccd  in  too 
order  of  the  day  ;  and  in  the  evening, 
when  bis  Majesty  passed  throiieh  the 
lines,  the  soldiers,  electrified  by  his 
presence,  all,  by  a  spontaneous  move- 
ment, formed  aud  lit  brands  of 
ftraw,  and  in  an  jnstant  more  than 
60,000  men  presented  the  spectncle  of 
a  grand  illuniination.  The  Inspector. 
General  Percy  arrived  toivards  the 
middle  of  the  battle,  and  Larrcy  fell 
back  upon  his  duties  with  the  Imperial 
Guard,  in  the  midst  of  which  he  re- 
ceived an  order  from  his  Majesty  to 
embalm  the  body  of  Morlan,  Colonel 
of  horse  chasseurs,  who  was  killed  in 
the  first  charge.  The  peace  of  Pres- 
bur^  again  released  Larrey,  and  he 
a^in  returned  to  bis  teaching  at  Paris. 
It  was  not  long  before  the  call  to  arms 
sounded  afitah,  and  Larrey  served 
with  tbe  Imperial  Guard  in  the  cam- 
paigns of  Saxony  and  Prussia,  of 
Poland,  in  the  campaigns  of  Spain 
of  1608-9,  and  in  that  of  Austria. 
As  we  must  economise  our  apace, 
we  shall  restrict  ourselves  to  the  re- 
cital of  a  few  inddents  from  the  in- 
teresting narrative  of  those  stirring 
events,  selecting  such  as  seem  more 
particularly  to  point  tbe  moral  of  onr 
tale.  Larrey  regrets  not  having  as- 
sisted at  the  famous  battle  of  Jena: 
the  rapid  movements  of  the  Emperor 
prevented  him  from  enjoviug  that 
pleasure.  He  accompanied  the  cavalry 
of  tbe  Guard  with  bis  ambTtlanet  to. 
lanle;  but  tbe  iufantr^  of  tbe  Guard, 
brought  post  from  Paris,  passed  them, 
and  was  with  the  Emperor  at  the  head 
of  the  central  column  of  tbe  army. 
The  consequence  of  thia  rapid  move- 
ment was,  that  Ibo  more  serere  wonnds 


could  not  be  treated  in  the  field,  or 
notil  some  time  after  the  battle  t  and 
it  is  a  canon  of  Larrey's,  that  in  order 
to  afibrd  important  operatjons  a  fair 
chance  of  success,  they  shonld  be  per- 
formed within  tbe  brst  twenty-four 
hours  after  the  shock  of  the  wound  that 
renders  them  necessary.  The  proper 
method  is,  he  says,  to  place  the  field- 
hospitals  as  near  m  possible  to  tlie  line 
of  battle,  and  to  form  head-quarters,  to 
which  all  the  wounded  requiring  ope. 
rations  should  be  brought  Cn  be  ope- 
rated u^n  by  the  sureeou-iii-uLiuf,  or 
under  hu  immediate  ooservadon.  One 
ought  always  begin  with  tbooe  moat 
dangerousljr  hurt,  without  regaid  to 
rank  or  distinctions.  Thoae  less  in- 
jured can  wait  till  their  brothers-io. 
arms,  horribly  mutilated,  have  been 
treated,  otherwise  these  will  ceaae  to 
exist  in  a  few  hours,  or  not  live  be- 
yond the  morrow.  It  is  ea^  for  thosa 
slightly  wounded  to  repair  to  the  hos- 
[Htals  of  thefirstor  second  line,  e^- 
cially  for  officers,  who  conunonly  do 
not  want  means  of  transport.  Hie 
brilliant  day  of  Jena  heralded  one  of 

the  most  glorious  days  of  Napoleon 

the  27th  October,  IBOS— when,  under 
a  beautiful  autumnal  sun,  he  entered 
Berlin  in  triumph,  and  received  the 
keys  of  the  city  from  the  magistrates, 
who  met  him  in  procession.  Lorrer 
was  brilliantly  received  by  the  doctors 
and  academicians,  among  whom  he 
specially  mentions  EumbtJdt ;  but  tbo 
marked  objects  of  his  devotion  were 
the  memorials  and  works  of  the  gi^ 
Frederic,  "one  of  the  greatest  so^i^ 
of  modem  times."  He  saw,  at  Sans. 
Souci,  not  witbont  a  certain  emotion, 
the  couch  wfaei«on  the  hero  bod  died, 
and  the  furniture  he  had  used.  In  hia 
mausoleum  at  Poladam  he  was  inajMred 
with  the  most  profound  veneratioa, 
and  invited  to  a  religious  silence.  The 
fortreas  of  S^andau,  a  masterpeoe  oif 
art,  be  exammcd  with  tbe  greatest  in- 
terest. This  campaign,  like  that  of  Ulm 
and  Austerlitz,  was  remarkable  for  an 
almost  complete  immunitv  from  dis- 
ease, a  phenomenon  which  Larrey  at> 
tributes  to  tbe  moral  effect  of  ruooeat, 
to  the  constant  bodily  activity  rendered 
necessary  by  tbe  rapid  movements  of 
tbe  army,  and  even  id  some  decree  to 
the  wants  produced  by  its  outstripping 
the  commusariat  train.  The  mwohea 
in  tbe  campaign  of  1805  had  been  con- 
stantly, for  days,  in  snow  and  run, 
and  so  r^tid  u  never  to  permit  tfaa 
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soldiera  to  dij  tli^  clotibes.  Under 
these  circnmsUncet,  it  wu  an  advan- 
tage, apon  airivinB,  all  wet,  at  the  bi. 
TOD&c,  to  be  forced  bj  hunger  to  seek 
and  cut  wood  for  the  fires,  to  formga 
for  materiidi  for  soup,  and  to  make  it, 
rather  than  to  find  food  ready  at  hand, 
and  BO  to  be  induced  to  lie  down  to 
•leep  at  ones  under  tbe  influence  of 
cold  and  futigue.  It  b  to  be  lemem. 
beivd,  faowever,  that  these  campaijins 
were  mode  in  a  land  abounding  with 
brcnd,  fiour,  vegetnbles,  and  beer. 
The  inactivity  and  the  civilisation  of 
Beilin,  and  the  foga  and  raini  of  No- 
Tember,  soon  brought  their  cuatoinary 
■ttendanta  in  a  train  of  diseases,  the 
eauwa  of  which  were  removed  towards 
tbe  end  of  the  month,  when  the  army 
marched  for  Poland,  and  the  soldiers 
verv  cjaiekl/  r^ained  Uieir  itreagth 
and  vigour. 

On  the  3nd  of  December  tbe  Em- 
peror inaugurated  tbe  Polish  campaign 
t^  a  cehsbration  of  the  anniveraaiy  of 
his  Majesty's  coronation,  and  of  tite 
day  of  Austerlitz,  announcing  that  the 
Bussisns,  whom  they  bad  b^ten  that 
day  twelve  months,  were  now  before 
them  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Vis- 
tula. At  the  same  time  he  iiutitnted, 
^  a  solemn  decree,  the  Temple  of 
Glory,  ordering  it  to  be  bnilc  on  tbe 
ate  of  the  Church  of  the  Madeleine 
at  Paris.  These  proceedings  made  a 
lively  impression  ufKin  the  soldiers, 
and,  no  doubt,  contributed  to  the  ra- 
md  n-eitablisbmeat  of  their  health. 
They  occasioned  no  less  sensation 
among  the  Poles,  Those  worthy  de- 
Eoendantt  of  the  Sarmatians  flocked 
from  all  quarters  to  supplicate  tbe 
French  monarch  to  take  the  nation  nn- 
der  his  protection,  and  to  give  it  a 
chief.  lUte  march  from  Posen  to  Puts- 
tusk  and  back  to  Warsaw,  accomplish- 
ed by  the  Imperial  Guard  in  nineteen 
days,  was  one  of  extreme  difficulty. 
In  many  parts  the  men  marched 
through  tbick  mud,  reaching  to  their 
waists  and  to  the  bellies  of  the  horses ; 
yet  the  field  hospital  kept  its  place,  and 
the     lig'  - 

four-wheeled  carriages, 
horses.  The  sick  list  grew  larger  ac- 
cordingly, a  circumstance  which  Larrey 
turned  to  advantage,  by  devoting  one 
day  in  each  week  to  a  diuical  con- 
ference at  his  hospital  at  Warsaw, 
where  he  was  about  to  open  a  com- 
plete conrse  of  m  ilitary  surgery ,  when  tbe 


trampet  again  Munded,  and,  on  1st  of 
February,  1807,  be  was  obliged  to 
follow  the  army..  There  was  about 
three  feet  of  gnow  on  the  ground,  and 
the  thGrmomeler  was  six  or  seven  de- 
grees below  zero  R.  when  ther  left 
Warsaw.  At  the  battle  of£yku,fougbt 
on  the  7th  of  tbe  same  montb, 
Larrey,  being  tbe  only  Inspector- 
Genernl  present,  had  tbe  direction  of 
the  medical  service;  and  bis  account 
of  his  work  is  truly  terrible.  The 
army  bivouaced  on  the  night  of  the 
6th;  tbe  thermometer  that  morning 
having  fallen  to  thirteen  or  fourteen 
degrees  below  zero.  The  field  hospi- 
tal was  in  open  bams,  from  Uie 
roof  of  which  tbe  straw  had  been 
taken  for  the  use  'of  the  homes.  Tbe 
wounded  were  laid  upon  the  refuse  of 
this  straw,  covered  with  snow.  The 
cold  was  BO  extreme  that  tbe  instru- 
ments often  fell  from  the  bands  of  tbe 
assistants.  Larrey  happily  retained  a 
supernatural  stfengtb,  excited,  no 
doubt,  by  the  grand  interest  with 
which  those  honourable  victims  in- 
spired bim.  "  The  ardent  desire,"  he 
continoe*,  "  that  we  felt  to  save  the 
lives  of  these  brave  men  made  ns  per- 
severe. The  night  arrived,  and  we 
had  not  bad  had  a  moment's  Ume  to  sa. 
tisfy  the  wants  of  nature.  And  in  the 
midst  of  what  torturing  scenes  had  we 
to  discharge  our  sad,  but  useful  dutyl 
While  I  operated  I  heard  my  services 
called  for  from  all  ndes,  with  the  most 
pressing  entreaties.  It  is  true  that 
the  moaus  of  these  intrepid  soldiers 
were  succeeded,  af^  the  operaUons, 
by  a  prodigious  calm  and  a  sort  ofin- 
temal    satisfaction,   which    they    ex- 

Eivssed  by  demonstrations  of  the  most 
vely  gratitude.  They  no  longer 
seemed  to  be  occupied  by  tbeir  per- 
sonal 'sufieringi ;  tbey  prayed  for  the 
preservation  of  our  Emperor,  and  the 
success  of  onr  arms,"  It  was  upon 
this  occasion  that  the  alarm  was  given, 
by  the  advance  of  the  enemy,  to  which 
wo  adverted  in  a  previous  page.  It 
was  quieted  by  a  successful  charge  of 
tbe  cavalry  of  tbe  guard,  made  in  the 
midst  of  whirlwinds  of  tbe  thickest 
snow.  All  the  severe  wounds  of  tbe 
guards,  and  most  of  tboseof  the  soldiers 
of  tbe  army,  were  dressed  within  the 
first  twelve  hours, and  then  only  bad  tbe 
mcdicul  oihcers  a  moment  of  rest. 
"  We  passed  the  night,"  says  Lnrrejr, 
"  on  tbe  frozen  snow,  around  our  bi- 
Touac  fires.    Never  did  I  pass  through 
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a  Any  M  painfal ;  never  vaa  my  Mol 
•0  decplj'  moTGi].  I  could  not  restrain 
my  tears  even  when  I  strove  to  Bustnin 
the  couraoe  of  my  waundcd,"  Ano- 
ther of  Lsrrey'i  canona  of  military 
surgery  ruled  the  proceedings  of  tha 
ensuing  day  ;  tha  wounded  w^re  all 
removed — the  wont  cHses  to  Eylan, 
Uie  rcmiLiuder  a,  distance  of  fiftv.five 
leagues,  to  Inowraklaw,  beyona  the 
Vistula.  Prompt  evacuations  of  the 
wonuded,  upon  the  bases  of  military 
operations,  Larrey  considers  to  be  ne- 
cessary, in  order  to  prevent  the  epi- 
demics Uiat  always  attend  the  crowd- 
ing of  &  multitude  of  sick  into  one 
place,  and  also  to  be  nseful  in  raising 
the  spititi  of  the  men,  and  higiily 
bcneiicial  as  regards  tbe  efliict*  of  mo- 
tion npon  the  wounds,  which  heal  bel- 
ter even  when  it  is  somewhat  rough. 
The  results  juatified  tbe  theory  upon 
thifl  occasion  as  upon  many  others ; 
but  it  mutt  not  be  forgotten  that  the 
Operation  demanded  much  care  and 
forethought  on  the  part  of  those  who 
conducted  it.  The  Assistant-Surgeon- 
in-Chief,   Paulct,  was  ordered  to  rs- 

Eir  immediately  from  Warsaw  to 
owraklaw,  to  make  the  necetsai? 
preparations  for  the  reception  of  the 
convoys,  each  of  which  was  accom- 
panied by  a  Bufiicient  number  of  medi- 
cal officers,  sub' officers,  and  hoipilsl 
men.  Their  ([uartcrs  and  soup  were 
made  ready  for  them,  at  each  station, 
by  sub-officers,  who  marclicd  in  ad- 
vance i  and  M.  le  Cominissaire  Or. 
donnateor  Dufour  displaj-ed  a  seal  and 
mctivity  in  all  those  admin istralive  ope- 
ratJoDS  that  entitled  him  to  the  grati- 
tude of  the  troops.  The  servicvs  of 
Larrey  and  Percy  in  this  battle  were 
rewarded  by  crosses  of  Oommauders  of 
the  Legion  of  Honour,  and  the  rank 
of  Chevalier  was  conferred  on  many  of 
their  subordinstea. 

During  the  rumninder  of  the  winter, 
tlie  health  of  the  army  was  preserved 
by  repeated  evacuations  of  the  sick 
and  wounded  from  hospital  to  hospital, 
M  fkr  as  Thorn  and  other  towns  on 
the  left  bank  of  the  Vistula  j  the  snow 
and  rigorous  cold  contrtbuting  raate- 
rialiy  to  the  dedred  result.  When  the 
weather  began  to  grow  wanner,  the 
same  end  was  obtained  by  moving  the 
troops  from  cantonments  in  tbe  neigh- 
bourhood of  lakes  and  marshes,  which 
promised  to  be  unhealthy,  and  by  hut- 
ting them  on  an  elevated  plateau. 
The  operation  gave  the  soldiers  salu  tary 


exercise.  They  began  to  take  pride 
in  the  beauty  and  convenience  of  their 
huts.  Kvery  soldier  seemed  suddenly 
to  aciiuire  the  talents  of  the  arohitaet, 
the  joiner,  and  the  mason,  and  the  sick 
list  rapidly  fell  to  aero.  At  the  end  of 
antther  brilliant  day  at  Friedland, 
more  then  six  thousand  Rassiaos  lay 
dead  npon  the  field ;  and  the  peace  of 
TilMt  was  initiated  at  an  interview  ba. 
tween  tbe  Emperor,  the  Czar,  and  the 
King  of  Prussia,  held  in  a  glased 
chamber  erected  npon  a  pontoon  in 
the  centre  of  tbe  river.  LArrey  waa 
charmed  with  tbe  tablean.  Tbe  two 
armies  were  drawn  out  in  order  of  bat- 
tle upon  the  opposite  banks  i  their 
varied  uniforms,  tbe  view  oTlhe  pontoon 
whereon  the  three  monarofas  confbr- 
red,  accompanied  by  theirgraat  offioers, 
at  some  distance  ]  tbe  strong  castle  of 
the  Teutonic  knights,  right  oppoats 
the  pontoon,  formed  a  picture  tho 
most  animated  and  interestiDff.  Laney, 
as  was  his  wont,  lost  no  time  in  ezamiA. 
ing  tbe  enemy's  camp,  in  which  be  waa 
surprised  to  find  Calmncks  armed 
witn  bows  and  arrows,  and  darts,  with 
the  former  of  which  they  were  able  to 
kill  a  bird  at  a  very  great  distance. 
"  We  hud  not,"  he  adds,  with  a  sort 
of  gentle  regret,  "  any  of  our  tro<^ 
wounded  by  thisipecieaof  arm," 

On  bis  return  to  Paris  through  Jena, 
the  profeason  of  that  university  re- 
ceived Lan«y  with  all  tha  honours, 
conferring  upon  him  the  degreeof  Doe- 
tor  in  Medicine.  The  Em|ieror  at  the 
same  time  proceeded  to  Milan,  to  be 
crowned  Kuig  of  Italy,  upon  which 
occasion  be  remembered  the  Soi^eon- 
in-Chief  of  his  guard,  and  canfi^md 
upon  him  the  honourable  diatinction 
of  Chevalier  of  the  Iron  Crown. 

Larrey's  service  in  Spun  was  hegon 
with  a  ^neral  inspection  and  reforma- 
tion of  the  medical  department,  and 
the  eatablishioent  of  a  school  of  mili- 
tary suisery  at  Madrid.  With  the 
former  duty  he  was  specially  charged 
by  the  Government,  and  be  proceeoed 
to  ezeODte  it  by  aswdating  with  him- 
self a  board  formed  of  tM  prindpal 
medical  officers,  which  sat  diree  times 
a-week,  and  framed  regulations  &r  the 
department  in  all  its  branches.  In  an 
insurrection  at  Madrid  he  had  a  nar- 
row escape  with  bis  life.  Ue  waa  re- 
peatedly fired  at  in  riding  through  « 
crowd  of  the  insurgents,  aod  on  r«ack- 
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its  defoaee.  He  obrioiul*  dwelli  with 
but  little  plaunre  upon  this  porttoa  of 
rllicli  cloned  enrly 
<e  withafaTorlhsb 
dbbtIt  proved  tntnL  The  arrival  of 
the  Emperor  at  Victoria  did,  indeed, 
rouse  blni  a  iictle,  and  he  had  the  sa- 
trtfaction  of  trying  a  now  mode  of  cura 
upon  the  person  of  the  Duku  of  Mon. 
tebello,  bat  it  la  plain  that  hia  chateaux 
d'jEtpn^  vere  b;  do  maua  pleasnnt 
plaoei  iQ  fail  memoiY- 

Id  April  IB09,  Lorrey  anaio  lofl 
Paris  to  join  the  imperial  gtuu-d  in  Ba> 
-varia,  and  after  a  rapid  march,  he  had 
the  pleaiure  of  aeemg  the  Emperor 
enter  the  caitle  of  Schtenbrun.  Ha 
vai  received  by  Napoleon  with  kind- 
nen,  and  his  Mnjeaty  ordured  him  to 
prepare  his  ambuluncea  for  anothw 
campaign,  Thej  were  in  no  long  time 
brought  into  use  at  Esalingeo  and 
Wagntm,  After  the  former  of  which 
the  wonnded  collected  in  the  isle  of 
Lobau  solliired  mnch  from  a  "  grand 
paniiry"  of  oommisnriat  auppliei. 
An  sioellent  loup  w«s,  however,  made 
of  horse-flesh,  and  sesaoDed  with  gun. 
powder,  the  Utter  of  which,  we  are 
Boured,  did  not,  na  might  be  luppostd, 
impart  it*  black  colour  to  tho  broth, 
which  was  c!ari6ed  in  the  process  of 
cooking.  At  Wagnim  Ehero  was  a 
lai^  number  of  wounded,  the  most  of 
them  forltnuKtmaltrmlet  par  U  canon  i 
but  they  vere  all  taken  care  of  so 
much  to  the  tatisfactioo  of  Napoleon, 
that  he  rewarded  Larrey  with  the  title 
of  Baron  of  the  Empire,  and  a  dntntion 
of  five  thousand  francsa-yeir — tinutig- 
nage  edalant  of  his  mnnificence,  mid 
of  his  anxiety  to  recompense  all  kinds 
of  service  rendered  to  the  State. 

Out  Baron  had  now  passed  twenty 
years  in  war,  and  hoping  to  be  permit- 
ted to  enjoy  a  season  of  rest  under  his 
laurels,  he  set  to  work  at  the  preparn- 
tlon  of  his  memoirs,  which  he  had 
scarcely  completed,  when  he  was  again 
disturbed.  Un  the  12lh  of  February, 
1813,  be  was  appointed  Surgeon.in- 
Cbief  of  the  grand  army;  and  arriving 
■t  head-qnarters  at  Mavence,  he  im. 
mediately  took  iaitractions  from  the 
lateodant-General,  M.  I'Ordonnsteur 
Joinvillo,  for  the  organisation  of  his 
department.  The  destination  of  the 
ezpedi^Mi  was  not  known,  but  it  was 
geiwtally  thonght  that  it  would  em- 
bark on  the  Baltic,  for  England,  or 
some  other  more  distent  coan^.  At 
Hagdebnr^  Deagaaettes,  also  now  a 


Baron,  and  Lwrey,  fonned  a  base  for 
their  hospital  linej  and  at  Berlin,  where 
they  arrived  on  the  2nd  of  April,  Lar- 
rey  collected  all  the  surgeoDS  of  Uie 
army,  whom  he  cUssed,  and  iliaCribut- 
ed )  and  opened  for  them  a  course  of 
military  surgery,  during  which  he  ex- 
ercisetl  tbeat  in  the  performance  of 
operations.  Six  divisions  of  ambtu 
lancti  volanta  were  formed,  with 
eight  medical  officers  in  each,  and  each 
surgeon-major  daily  exarciaed  his  di< 
vision  in  the  perforoiance  of  operationst 
and  the  application  of  bandages.  The 
greatest  emukuon  and  the  most  exact 
discipline  reigned  among'tt  all  the  sur- 
geons. On  the  10th  of  Ma^,  they  ar< 
rived  at  Pu«en,  bein;:  still  ignorant  of 
their  destination,  and  a  fun  days  of  re- 
pose were  again  taken  advantage  of  to 
exercise  the  medical  staff.  There  were 
by  this  time  no  less  than  400,000  men, 
of  nine  or  ten  different  nations,  col- 
lected together  in  the  grand  army. 
At  Thorn,  on  the  2ud  of  June,  all  the 
authorities  were  clashed  into  particular 
boards.  I.,arrey  was  a  member  of  the 
great  council  of  hospitals.  Having 
received  the  arlvice  of  these  boards 
upon  the  several  branches  of  the  ser- 
vice which  they  represented,  Napoleon 
told  hia  secret,  in  an  order  of  the  day, 
in  which  he  traced  out  the  line  of 
march,  and  the  precautions  necessary 
for  a  safe  and  rapid  passage  of  the  de- 
serts to  be  traversed  on  the  march  to 
Russia.  At  Wilnu,  the  medical  chiefs 
made  hospital  provision  far  six  tbou- 
snnd  patients  1  and  there  Larrey,  in- 
vited officially  to  the  tavee  of  the  "  su. 
preme  chief,"  waa  ordered  to  attend 
a  grand  review  with  his  ambtJatuxt 
voianle).  This  was  to  have  taken 
I>taco  on  the  lOtb  of  July,  but  the  de- 
aigu  was  fnielrated  by  a  sudden  Dtorm. 
When  the  trumpet  announced  the  ar- 
rival of  the  chief  on  the  ground,  at  six 
o'clock  in  the  morning,  peals  of  the 
loudest  thunder  began,  and  continued 
without  intermission,  accompanied  bv 
violent  hail,  until  Napoleon  and  hia 
staff  were  driven  from  the  field.  The 
lines  were  broken,  the  greater  part  of 
the  horsemen  wore  forced  to  dismount, 
and  frightened  horses  were  rushing  in 
all  directions  against  each  other,     "  I 


ties  that  awaited  us?"  At  Witpsk, 
a  considerable  battle  was  fought ;  and 
there  the  sufferings,  which  subsequent. 
ly  reached  so  unpanllelBd  a  height,  be- 
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gan.  Tlia  (DTgeoni  were  obliged  to 
uie  tbeir  shirta  tor  the  first  dreuinz  of 
the  wounded ;  And  the  taiseiy  ofihe 
disabled  RussiaQi,  who  had  been  aban. 
doned  or  forgotten,  was  extreme.  Four 
boapitaU  were  estabiished  at  Witpik. 
At  Smolenako,  where  the  grand  armr 
had  1,200  killed,  and  6,000  wounded, 
tlie  appropriate  penalty  ofits  grandeur 
became  sttll  more  gallinj;.  It  wai  necet- 
■ary  to  use  the  records  found  in  the 
Archives  for  dressings ;  the  paper  was 
employed  for  bandaaes,  the  ponihment 
for  splints,  tow  and  the  down  of  the 
birch-tree  served  for  lint.  Forced  to 
"imagine  the  means"  of  supplying 
their  wants,  they  bedded  the  sick  upon 
heaps  of  paper.  Each  town  they  ap. 
preached  waa  enveloped  in  flames ; 
the  rain  descended  upon  them  in  tor- 
rents ;  yet,  "  drawn  on  by  an  in- 
■fincible  power,  lulled  by  vain  hopes  of 
peace,"  they  continued  to  advance. 
At  length  the  Russians  made  a  stand 
at  the  Moskowai  andLarrcy.  to  his  in. 
finito  consternation,  was  noticed  by 
the  supreme  chief  to  prepare  for  a 
great  battle.  Obliged  to  provide  for 
the  care  of  10,000  sick  and  wounded 
at  Smolensko,  he  had  left  almost  all 
his  surgeons  there,  and  the  hospitnl 
wagons  were'  still  in  the  rear.  He 
was  not,  however,  the  man  to  despair ; 
and  accordingly  he  solicited  an  order 
of  the  day,  to  pluce  at  bis  diposal  nil 
the  regimental  surgeons,  excepting  the 
ID reeon- major  and  two  assistants  for 
each  corps  of  infantry,  and  the  surgeon- 
major  and  one  assistant^  for  each  re- 
giment of  cavalry.  This  measure  gave 
him  a  stafTorforty-five  surgeons;  and 
a  delay  of  a  few  hours  having  given 
dme  tor  the  wagons  to  arrive,  he  had 
the  pleasure  of  finding  that  he  was  in 
some  degree  abla  to  take  his  part  in 
the  events  of  the  day  that  was  coming. 
After  a  march  of  thirty-six  hours,  the 
grand  army  found  ilsoff  in  presence  of 
the  enemy,  on  the  Ath  of  September, 
and  that  dny,  at  two  o'clocK  in  the 
afternoon,  the  battle  ofMosaisk  (Bo- 
rodino) was  begun.  On  the  6tb,  there 
was  a  lull,  and  thirty-six  surgeons 
having  joined  the  stan.  Larrey  pro. 
ceedea  to  form  his  field-hospitals.  The 
position  of  those  of  the  hcad-quartera 
and  of  the  guard  had  been  pointed  out 
by  Napoleon  himself ;  and  before  tak- 
ing his  plnce,  ttie  Baron  rode  through 
the  line  to  give  his  instructions  at  tne 
fleld.hospitab  of  the  corps  and  divi- 
dons.    On  tho  7th  September,  at  the 


riling  of  the  sun,  that  terrible  day  be- 
gan. It  endured  for  fifteen  hours,  dur- 
ing  which  more  than  3,000  piecea  of 
artillery  were  at  once  engaged.  The 
wounded  of  the  ?rand  army  amounted 
to  9,500  men  ;  the  Russian  loss  waa 
estimated  at  more  than  20,000.  Owin^ 
to  the  deficiency  of  superior  medi- 
cal officers,  Iiarrey  himself  was  obliged 
to  perform  about  200  amputations  in 
the  first  twenty-four  hours,  and  that 
in  despite  of  a  bitter  northerly  blast, 
which  rendered  it  very  difficult  to  keep 
the  wax  torches  lighted  during  Aa 
night.  Over  the  horrors  of  Moscow, 
and  of  the  retreat,  we  must  not  linger. 
Larrey  lived  and  worked  through  t£em 
all,  bravely  struggling  in  vain  eflbrta 
to  do  his  duty,  even  long  after  the 
diaoreanisation  of  the  army  had  tm- 
mistakably  commenced.  Death  ap- 
proached him  in  every  shape.  At 
Dorogobouje,  he  barely  escaped  with 
life  from  the  flames  of  a  burning  bos- 
pitnl,  in  which  many  (victims  perished. 
While  his  comrades  sank  under  the  in- 
fluence of  cold,  in  which  Reaumur's 
thermometer  fell  to  10°  below  zero, 
the  Baron,  always  marching  on  foot, 
and  careful  never  to  approach  a  fire, 
escaped.  Hunger  and  the  sword  of 
the  enemy  felled  thousands  around 
him ;  vet  he  held  on,  to  be  amply  re- 
warded, at  the  passage  of  tho  Beremna, 
by  a  touching  proof  that  the  misery  of 
that  wretched  crowd  of  fugitives  had 
not  deadened  their  senseof  honour  and 
gratitude.  After  the  guard  and  the 
first  and  fourth  corps  had  passed  the 
river,  one  of  the  temporary  bridges 
broke  down  under  the  weight  of  some 
heavy  guns,  and  at  the  same  moment 
Wittgenstein's  corps  of  Russians  at- 
tacked the  rearguard,  and  poured  a 
heavy  fire  of  shot  and  shell  upon  the 
immense  crowd  pressing  in  disorder  to- 
wards the  remaining  bndge.  Soldiers, 
camp-followers,  women  and  children, 
were  crushed  together  in  a  confused 
mass,  with  wagons,  guns,  and  horses, 
or  forced  into  the  water.  Larrey  had 
repassed  the  second  bridge,  to  seek 
some  cases  of  instruments  of  surgeiy, 
of  which  be  had  great  need  for  the 
wounded.  It,  too,  broke  down ;  and 
in  bis  attempt  to  return  he  waa  at  the 
point  of  penshing  in  the  crowd,  when, 
he  says,  "  happily  I  was  recognised  { 
instantly  every  one  hastened  to  favour 
roy  eflbrts ;  passed  by  the  soldiers  from 
band  to  hand,  I  found  myself,  to  my 
great  snrprise,  in  •  '^~  
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tbe  bridge.  Ttiis  proof  thcij  gave  me 
of  their  attachment,  under  such  cir. 
cumitaDcea,  sood  made  me  for^t  both 
the  danger!  I  had  incnrred,  and  the 
loss  I  had  lua tuned." 

Larrey  (erred  through  the  campvgtu 
of  1813-14,  and  vas  present  at  the 
great  battles  in  Saxony,  and  in  tbe  re- 
treat from  Leipzig.  He  took  part  alio 
in  the  operations  m  France,  ntiich  ler- 
minated  in  the  capitulation  of  Furii, 
taking  leave  of  bia  grent  master,  tbough 
not  finally,  at  Fontainebleau.  On  that 
occasioD,  he  proffered  to  hia  Majestj 
to  accompany  bim  into  cxilo ;  but  b« 
declined  tbe  offer,  laying,  "  You  be. 
long  to  tbe  army,  you  oujtht  to  foUon 
it;  it  is  not  without  regret  I  part  from 
you,  M.  L«rrey."  Master  and  man 
vera  true  to  their  natnre  to  the  last; 
and  many  incidents  etron^ly  charac- 
teristic of  the  great  captain  and  the 
great  soldier-surgeon  miglit  be  cited 
nom  the  narrative  of  Ihia  period  of  tbe 
decline  of  their  fortunes.  It  or  two  traits 
we  must  make  room. 

On  tbe  halt  of  the  head-quarters  in 
Dresden,  in  the  summer  of  1813,  Lar- 
rej,  as  usual,  opened  a  course  of  pra(>. 
tictd  surgery ;  and  tbe  chief  of  the 
army,  amid  tbe  perils  and  tbe  gloom  of 
that  crisis  of  his  fate,  showed  thnt  he 
did  not  forget  the  minute  details  of  the 
duties  of  a  eeneral.  "  Satis&ed  (savs 
Larrey)  wittt  the  services  of  our  light 
field-hospitals,  although  Tcry  incom- 
plete, and  wbhing  to  give  military 
BurceoQS  f"  ».«..«...— ui«  »«:->.^..^>-   L.. 


a  honourable 


L  the  Intend  ant- General,  the  Or. 
donnateur- in. Chief,  and  tbe  Surgeon- 
in.Chief  ofthearmy,  toexamine,  under 
the  auspices  of  the  minigter.  Count 
Daru,  a  project  of  law  relative  to  a 
corps  of  niilitary  surgeons,  to  be  organ- 
ised apcn  the  model  of  the  corps  of 
engineers."  The  other  incident  is  cu- 
rious in  many  respects;  it  tells  both 
well  and  ill  for  the  general  i  but  it  ex- 
hibits the  soldier-surgeon  in  the  fairest 
fituue  of  bis  honourable  position  —  the 
oyal,  true,  and  fearless  protector  of 
his  comrades  in  their  sorest  need.  In 
order  to  diminish  in  the  eyes  of  Napo- 
leon the  CDnsiderable  number  of  the 
wonnded  at  tbe  battles  of  Lutzen, 
Bautzen,  and  Wurchen,  certain  per- 
sons accustomed  to  dirguise  tbe  trutb, 
made  him  believe  that  many  of  these 
men  had  been  mutilated  by  themselves 
in  order  to  escape  service.  In  conse- 
qwDce  of  theM   lepresentatious,  all 


those  wounded  in  the  fingen  or  hKndi 
were  collected  into  an  intrenched 
camp,  near  Dresden,  to  the  number  of 
nearly  3,(}00.     Larrey  was  questioned 

by  Bonaparte  himself  as  to  whether  it 
was  possible  to  discriminate  between 
self-inflicted  and  other  wounds  j  to 
which  be  replied  in  the  negative. 
Some  of  bis  colleagues  took  a  diffe- 
rent view ;  his  opimon  did  not  prevail, 
and  he  was  ordered  to  preside  over  a 
surgical  jury,  charged  with  the  task  of 
pointing  out  the  self-mntilatots,  in 
order  that  tbcy  might  be  handed  over 
to  the  proves t-marslial.  Besides  Lar- 
rey, tbe  jury  consisted  of  Eve,  princi- 
pal surg«on,cheTalierof  many  orders; 
Cbarmes,  surgeon-major,  chevalier  of 
the  Legion  of  Ilonour  j  Thebuut,  sur- 
geon.major  of  hospitals;  andBecceur, 
surgeon- major  ol  ambulances.  To 
their  eternal  honour,  they  agreed  with 
their  president,  and  acquitted  by  their 
report,  2,632  soldlera. 

M.  Breschet,  in  his  funeral  oration 
upon  Larrey,  tells  us  the  sequel  of  the 
story.  On  the  night  upon  which  ha 
tendered  the  report  of  the  jury  to  the 
Emperor,  tbe  Baron,  knowinc  it  would 
be  distasteful,  fully  cxpecleu  his  dis- 
missal ;  he  received,  however,  by  the 
hands  of  Baron  Fiiin,   a  letter  from 


of  3,000   francs  from  his   privy 

Suidc.  "A  sovereign  (said  be)  is  in- 
eed  fortunate  in  having  a  servant  like 

It  was  not  until  1817  that  Lar. 
rey  recovered  spirits  to  continue  his 
memoirs,  and  even  then  he  said  not  ft 
ward  about  the  disastrous  day  of  Wa- 
terloo, bis  repugnance  to  siieak  of 
which  was  not  overcame  until  1841, 
when  he  published  a  fifih  volume  of 
his  auta biography.  lie  had  then  com- 
pleted fifiy-three  years  of  public  ser- 
vice, and  served  in  tnenty-six  (live  of 
them  counting  doublt-)  campaigns. 
One  of  the  (irst  of  the  Eiiiperar's  cures 
(he  tells  uaj,  on  his  return  lo  the  Tuile- 
ries  from  Elba,  was  to  sond  for  him; 
and  Napoleon  seems,  indeed,  to  hava 
attached  considerable  iniportance  to 
the  securing  of  his  services.  At  the 
nublic  distnbution  of  the  new  tri-co- 
lour  flags  to  the  deputies  of  tbe  depart- 
moata,  the  presentation  of  that  des- 
tined for  the  dSpartniunt  of  the  Kuutes 
Pyrenees  was  entrusted  to  Larrey. 
"  Genttamen,"  said'tfaa  Emperor,  "X 
■m  pleased  to  be  able  to  give  you  ihi; 
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ID,  Larrey,  If  ho  honours  humtuiity  I  , 
hill  di sinters stedness  anil  bit  conruge." 
Tha  BoTOQ  does  not  appear  to  have 
desinNl  another  campaign,  and  bia 
Golle^ue,  Percy,  pr«aWU  for,  and  ob- 
taineif  the   appointment  of  Gnt  anr- 

E)n  of  tha  grand  axiaj;  but  at  the 
t  moment.  Count  Drouot  having 
brouffbt  him  a  requcat  from  the  Empe- 
ror that  he  would  serve  near  bis  per- 
son  and  direct  the  field- hoapi tola  of  the 
guard,  he  complied.  Leaving  Paris, 
on  the  9Lh  of  June,  1815,  hi«  iboagbU 
were  darkened  by  a  bad  omen.  In  a 
fielil  of  com,  by  the  road-siile,  he  aaiv 
the  body  of  a  grenadier  of  the  guard 
lying  with  the  braina  blown  out,  ob- 
TioUaly  by  tbo  nldier's  own  baud. 
The  omen  was  justified  by  the  tequel 
of  Larrey's  own  fate.  He  perfornied 
many  operations  on  tbe  duy  of  Watar~ 
loo,  and  continued  his  labonn  until  the 
English  cavaln'  chained  up  to  his  field. 
hospital,  and  the  duvli^ihl  failed,  when 
he  found  himself  obliged  to  follow  the 
advioe  which  the  Emperor  sent  to  him 
by  anud-de-camp,  to  make  for  tbe 
frontier  by  a  certain  croM-road. 
Sonrcely  had  they  proceeded  a  league 
or  two,  when  their  retreat  was  cut  off 
by  a  body  of  Prususn  lancers.  "I 
marched,"  he  says,  "  at  tba  head  of 
my  little  company,  and  in  tbe  persua- 
sion that  our  enemies  were  not  nume- 
rous, I  did  not  hesitate  to  force  a  pas- 
sage, aword  in  hand.  Having  fired 
both  my  pistols  upon  the  horsemen 
who  stopped  our  way,  I  made  a  lane, 
through  which  my  conipaniona  and 
my  servant  passed  at  full  gallop,  but 
my  horse,  wounded  by  a  ball,  fell, 
and,  at  the  same  moment,  I  received 
a  double  sabre  cut  on  the  head  aud  left 
shoulder,  which  brought  me  senseless 
to  the  ground."  The  Prussians  left 
him,  to  follow  his  companions,  and 
shortly  afterwards,  having  recovered 
from  his  faint,  he  mounted  his  horse, 
which  had  also  regained  its  feet,  and 
riding  through  some  com-liu!da,  found 
himself  near  the  banks  of  the  ^anibre 
at  break  of  day.  There  he  again  en- 
ODuntered  tbe  Prussians,  and,  all  bra- 
very being  useless,  be  surrendered.  In 
spite  ofhis  submi^ion,  he  was  piliiesslj 
disarmed  and  stripped  i  tbe  officers  di- 
Tided  the  conlenu  of  bis  purse,  some 
forty  Kapoleona,  among  themselves; 
they  took  his  arma,  ring,   and  natch. 


greatcoat,  n: 


grey 


Kror,  they  brooght  bim  before  tba 
-ussian  coumander  of  tbe  advanced 
guard.  By  him  ha  was  sent,  with  his 
adds  tied,  to  another  general  of  higher 
rank,  who,  in  a  sudden  access  of  rase, 
and  believing  him  to  be  Napoleon,  de- 
tcrrnincd  to  shoot  bim.  There  wai 
fortunately  no  bandage  at  hand  to 
cover  his  eyes,  and  a  surgeon,  who 
was  onlered  to  apply  a  piece  of  Btickin{(- 
plaster  for  that  purpose,  recognised  la 
the  forlorn  prisoner,  his  former  teaadier 
at  Berlin.  The  proceedings  ^rirs 
patter  par  let  armet  wera  thereupon 
suspended  )  and  the  poor  Baron,  his 
bands  tied  behind  his  back,  bis  head 
covered  with  bloody  rags,  his  feet  ban, 
and  scarcely  covered  by  his  givatcoat 
and  pantaloons,  was  brought  before 
General  Bulow,  and  subsequently  aent 
on  to  Bliicber.  The  grim  old  manhal 
received  liim  kindly,  asked  him  to 
breakfiist,  and  having  presented  him 
with  twelve  gold  Fredericks,  he  sent 
him,  in  charge  of  one  of  his  aids-de- 
camp, to  Louvain.  Bread  thrown  upon 
the  waters  was  here,  al\er  many  days, 
found.  Ulucher's  son,  grievously 
wounded  and  a  prisoner,  had  been 
tended  by  Larrey  after  one  of  the 
battles  of  the  campaign  of  Austria. 
At  Louvain  the  aid-de-camp  asked 
merely  for  a  lullet  for  a  wounded 
Frenchman,  whose  name  he  could  not 
tell ;  and  Larrey,  quartered  upon  a  poor 
woman,  who  bad  scarcely  wherewithal 
to  sustain  herself  and  her  childrao, 
obtained  with  difficulty,  in  exdianga 
for  one  of  Blueher's  gold  pieces,  some 
onion  soup,  and  the  ftvour  of  having 
a  young  surgeon  to  dress  his  wounds. 
<*SborUy  after,"  be  continnes,  "I 
saw  a  yonng  medical  offieer  come  in 
and  prepare  to  fulfil  his  misnon,  when 
suddenly  he  eselaimed,  'YouareBaron 
Larrey,'  and  scarcely  had  I  replied, 
before  he  rushed  down  tbe  stairs  and 
disappeared  withont  uttering  a  wonl.'' 
All  was  soon  set  right,  the  young  sur- 
geon shortly  returned  witha  monidpal 
oOi  er,  and  the  Baron  was  fonhwitii 
corAforlably  lodged  in  the  house  of  a 
celebrated  advocate,  M.  Yonk,  firom 
whom  he  received  the  utmost  kindness. 
To  the  eternal  disgrace  of  tho  Boor- 
bans,  they  visited  upon  Larrey  ibor 
vengeance  against  the  master  to  whom 
he  was  so  devoted.  He  was  deprived 
of  his  office  of  Inspector-General  of 
the  medical  department.  Uis  pen 
sions  were  stopped,  and  he  was  only 
■offered  to  retain  his  place  u  mrgvon 
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of  the  Hoipital  of  the  Ro^kI  Guard, 
became  it  wm  not  thought  altogether 
Mfe  to  protoke  that  body  by  thu  sepft- 
m^OD  irom  (hem  of  a  oomrado  in 
whom  thej-  bod  tbe  greatest  confidence. 
Hi*  family  were  plim^d  into  debt  b^ 
lite  quartering  of  foreieii  Boldisre  in  bis 
Iioum:  bicniiD  waaoUbub  cuinpLete. 
Brought  thus  Ion,  Larrey  was  invited 
to  the  United  States  of  America,  wu 
ofiered  lerrice,  with  honours  and  high 
smolumenti,  by  the  Emperor  of  Rus- 
•ia,  »aa  Bolicited  by  Don  Pedro  to  take 
(be  direction  of  the  medictU  department 
of  the  army  of  Braail ;  "but  I  fdt," 
be  touchingly  uyt,  "  that  I  owed  a 
McriBoB  to  ray  country.  Ths  soldiers 
wen  the  aame,  and  my  solicitude  for 
Ibem  could  not  dMnge."  Times,  how- 
ever, graduallygrew  better.  Even  the 
BourboDS  relaxed  their  stupid  enmity  j 
«nd  the  three  days  of  1B30  were  grand 
dayi  for  Larrey.  Tliey  supplied  an 
occason  for  the  confession  of  Via  faith 
M  a  true  soldier- surgeon,  and  for  an 
energetic  practice  in  accordance  with 
it.  "  Tbe  duty  of  a  luigeon. in- chief 
ofaa  army  ought  not,"  he  says,  "to 
ba  limited  to  the  mere  dressing  of 
woondsi  he  ought  not  to  hold  back 
from  any  measure  for  their  protection 
«ad  security  against  all  manner  of  bo»- 
tileanreasion.  Itwastoaccomplisbthia 
difficult  task  that,  on  the  third  day  of 
the  fighting,  I  did  not  hesitate  to 
tbraw  mys^into  tbe  midst  of  five  or 
lix  thousand  assulants  on  the  point  of 
breaking  into  the  asylum  of  the  sick, 
Bnd  threatening  them  with  death.  A 
■hort  and  firm  address  stopped  this 
UwImb  baud,  which  dispersed  when 
tbe  arms  of  tbe  wounded,  soldiers  were 
IJTen  up  to  them."  For  his  conduct 
Mpoa  this  occasion,  and  in  conside- 
la^oD  of  his  services,  as  member  of  a 
Commisnon  appoint«id  to  exunioa  the 
^tizens  wounded  d urine  the  three 
days,  Larrey  received  the  decoration  of 
Jnly  from  the  hands  of  Louis  Philippe. 
The  remainder  of  tbe  life  of  tbe 
worthy  Baron  was  passed  in  honour 
and  activity.  His  services  were  asked 
fiv  and  obtained  by  King  Leopold,  for 
the  purpose  of  organising  the  medical 
department  of  the  Belgian  army  on 
the  eve  of  the  war  of  separation  with 
Holland;  in  return  for  which  he  nus 
honoured  with  a  vury  flattering  speech 
from  iho  new-made  King,  and  a  pre- 
sent of  a  gold  snuff-box,  bearing  his 


ia  bis  office  of  Medical    Inspector. 


WHS  greatly  gratified  by 

d  distinguished  reoeptios 
;iven  toliim.     Dubbn  he 


General  of  the  army;    and,  at  the 

special  request  of  Marshal  Jourdain, 
(lovernor  of  tbe  Hotel  des  Invalides, 
be  was  appointed  Suigeon- in -Chief 
of  that  instiiution.  In  1832,  he  was 
named  by  the  Board  of  Health  as  one 
of  a  Couimijjiiou  appointed  to  observe 
the  approaching  epidemic  cholera  in 
Poland  i  but  the  Poles  being,  at  that 
time,  in  revolt  from  the  rule  of  their 
lymnts,  Larrey's  departure  with  the 
Commission  was  forbidden  by  the  mi- 
nister of  war.  "It  would  bethought," 
be  said,  "  that  one  of  the  cbid's  of 
Napoleon's  old  Guard  arrived  at  War. 
saw ;  be  shall  not  go."  It  will  readily 
be  believed,  however,  that,  to  a  veto. 
ran  of  thirty-one  campugns,  tbe  most 
hoooarable  repose  could  afford  but 
small  happiness.  Larrey  was  conti- 
nually in  motion.  In  order  to  dissipate 
the  melancholy  from  which  he  could 
scarcely  rouse  himself  for  a  long  time 
ailer  the  death  of  Napoleon,  he  made 
a  tour  through  Great  Brittun  and  Le- 
land,  accompanied  by  bis  sod,  Hippo- 
lyte,  ia  the  year  1"'"  '  - 
of  which  ho  1 
tbe  kind  a 
everywhere  given  ti 
found  to  be  a  beautiful  capital, 
riving  in  it  without  introductions,  his 
presence  was  no  sooner  made  known* 
Dy  means  of  his  accidentally  meeting 
a  former  pupil,  the  late  learned  anu 
respected  Dr.  West,  than  the  principal 
pbj'sicisns  and  surgeons  hastened  to 
visit  him.  Nothing  could  equal  the 
considerate  and  kiod  attentions  lavish- 
ed upon  him  by  those  estimable  Iridh 
confreres  during  his  short  stav,  which 
was  further  rendered  agreeabla  by  the 
politeness  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  who 
followed  him,  in  all  haste,  to  an  hospi- 
tal he  was  visiUng,  en  timple  luunt 
bourgeoii,  but,  nevertheless,  filled  with 
the  iiiteution  of  rendering  to  tbe 
stranger  tbe  honours  accorded  to 
tbe  most  distinguished  personages. 
Truth,  however,  forbids  us  to  con. 
ceal  what  we  would  willingly  avoid 
touching  upon,  that  the  Baron  was  not 
very  favourably  impressed  with  the 
charms  of  our  fair  countrywomen. 
There  is  a  very  sensible  difference  be- 
tween the  estimate  he  formed  of  the 
beauty  of  the  text  Anglai*  as  he  saw 
it  in  Dublin,  and  as  he  remembered  it 
in  St.  John's,  Newfoundland,  some 
forty  years  before  —  a  lapse  of  time 
which,  we  may  venture  to  suggest,  docs 
not  sharpen  the  perception  of  female 
loveliness.       At    Cbalbam   ft   giWt 
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triamph  was  prepared  for  Lairej, 
by  tho  hospitable  attention  of  Sir  Junea 
M'Gregor,  in  proctirin^  for  him  a  ipe- 
ciol  perndssion  to  viajt  the  fort  and 
dockyard.  The  worthy  Governor  i«< 
ceived  him  with  all  the  marks  of  great 
distinction  sod  unexpected  kindness  ; 
mud  having  put  on  bis  General's  uni- 
form, he  conducted  him  and  &1.  Hip. 
polyt«i    through   the  workshops,  .hos- 


without     .   .      ,         .    -   

the  place.  In  the  bospital  he  wu  ie> 
ceived  by  the  whole  corps  of  militair 
florgeoDi  en  grande  teiaie ;  and  Dpoa 


military  honours,  to  his  great  snrprise 
and veryBensiblo emotion.  In sfaort.lhis 
visit  was  one  of  those  remainio^  forever 
engraved  upon  his  memory,  its  efiect 
being  manifeitly  heightened  by  the 
manner  of  ils  closure  in  [a  ■plendid 
banquet,  at  which  the  princip^  naval 
and  military  officers,  and  all  tlie  sur- 
geons of  both  servicca  attended  to  do 
Dim  honour,  and  where,  as  may  be 
ima^ned,  the  feativitiea  were  continued 
for  into  the  night,  and  many  a  toast 
was  pledged  to  the  health  of  the  sur- 
geon of  N^raleon. 

In  1634,  the  Boron,  ozaia  accom- 
panied by  his  son,  viailedltaly  ;  and, 
having  made  some  tours  of  duty  in 
IVance  in  the  subsequent  year,  he 
once  more  took  the  field,  joining  *'  the 
young  and  bravo  army  "  in  Africa, 
where  he  was  received  (as  we  are  told 
by  M.  Guyon)  with  enthusiastic  shouts 
b^  everyone,  from  the  humblest  ul- 
dier  to  the  highest  officer.  This  was 
the  old  man's  last  campaign  ;  on  his 
return  from  it  he  died,  at  Lyons,  in 
1B42,  in  the  77th  year  of  bis  age. 

"Do  you  know  Larrey  ?"  Napoleon 
asked  Dr.  Amot,  at  St.  Helena.     "I 


nourablc  man  is  I^rrej  I ''  exclaimed  the 
Emperor;  "what  zenl  he  showed  for 
the  army  in  Egypt,  whether  in  crossing 
the  desert,  or  ailer  the  afikir  of  St 
Jean  D'Acre,  or  afterwards  in  Europe  I 
I  had  a  great  esteem  for  him,  that  ne- 
ver changed. '  If  the  army  ever  raises 
«  column  to  gratitude,  they  should 
erect  it  to  Larrey.''  These  sentiments 
Kapoieon  vouched  in  his  last  will  by  a 
bequest  of  100,000  francs  to  Lnm-y. 
"L'homme  lo  plus  vertucnx  quej'ai 
jamais  connuc." 

The  eminent  soldier- aurgeon  whose 
career  and   character  we    have  thus 


rapidly  sketched,  was  a  gfuniae  orowtb 
of  the  military  system  of  the  French 
Revolution.  Larrey  was  noprodigjr. 
Uis  understand  ing  was  mamfeatly  of 
tho  common  fashion.  Uis  views  were 
neither  comprehensive  nor  proTooncl. 
Uis  general  knowledge  was  not  exten. 
sive,  nor  yet  exact.  The  stock  of  na- 
tunil  qualities  with  which  he  com- 
meneeu  life  comprised  a  robust  consti- 
tution and  extraordinary  mental  acti- 
vity, a  largo  share  of  the  facnlt]^  of 
oiQer,  an  ardent  desire  for  distinction, 
and  a  kind  and  gentle  heart.  His  train- 
ing in  the  public  service  developed  out 
of  these  the  highest  military  virtne  _ 
fidelity — and  one  of  the  moat  useful  of 
military  talents,  the  capacity  for  o^a- 
oiiation.  Larrey  was  ever  true  to  his 
standard,  tender  and  faithful  to  hii 
comrades.  Ue  was  a  prudent  disci- 
plinarian, and  a  wise  and  ready  admi. 
nistrator.  This  mannerof  man  cannot, 
surely,  be  considered  as  rare :  the  ma- 
jority ofmen  arc,  we  rather  think,  bom 
with  the  endowments  (of  course,  in  vary- 
ing relative  proportions)  which  nature 
gave  to  Larrey  |  and  out  of  them  the 
French  military  system  still  conlinnes 
to  elaborate  an  useful  medical  staff*.  It 
is  true  we  have  reason  to  believe  that 
even  upon  tiiis  the  blight  of  formalism 
hoB  fallen,  and  that  itis  rapidly  sinking 
in  respectability  and  efficiency ;  but 
that  it  has  been  more  successful  than 
our  own  we  most  concede,  if  we  do  not 
utterly  disbelieve  all  teattmony  as  to 
the  manner  in  which  M.  Uichel  Levy, 
the  chief  medical  officer  of  the  army  of 
the  Crimea,  and  his  colleagues,  tuve 
done  their  work.  Have  we  not  abun- 
dance of  men  so  endowed  among  our- 
selves ?  —  and  if  we  have,  why  have  we 
not  at  present  employed  in  or  over  the 
army  medical  department  a  competent 
Boldier-sntseon  ?  We  venture  to  hope 
that  no  need  o  xi  sts  for  [iro vi  ng  that.Great 
Britain  is  as  forward  in  medical  know- 
ledge and  practice  as  any  country  in 
the  world.  British  gentlemen  ara 
surely  not  less  strong  of  body,  or  ac- 
tive and  orderly  in  mind,  or  kind  of 
heart  than  any  others.  If  it  were  ne- 
cessary to  prove  tiial  our  medical 
officers  are  at  this  day  gallant  and 
prompt  in  action,  we  niight  refer  to 
the  timely  exploit  by  which  Auustant- 
Surgeon  Wilson,  at  a  most  critical 
moment,  restored  the  battle  at  Inker- 
mann.  If  we  desired  to  show  that 
they  are  not  free  from  even  an  inordi. 
nate  thirst  of  glory,  we  mi^t  roentim 
the  futile  ielf-sBcruoeofI>r.  Thompwn 
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tqKMitlMdefttli-lad«nfield(ifAIma.*Bot 
■nrelr  not  one  of  our  readers  vill  da. 
nana  proof  that  we  Iibts  among  ua  and 
moarBrmjugood  malerial  for  soldier' 
mrgeons  as  honian  oature  at  the  pre- 
■ent  time  can  afTord?  The  cause  of 
its  not  being  developed  ioto  the  right 
article  i<,  in  all  respects,  analogous  with 
that  which  has  sent  tbe  British  private 
■oldier  forth  to  fi^Ii  antrained  in 
•rerjr  branch  of  his  profession,  and 
dependent  for  lafetj  onlj  upon  bis 
own  perional  cooraje  and  strenglh; 
Baf ,  with  these  cramped  and  bound  by 
tha  mort  stringent  moral  and  material 
feUeia  which  official  folly  can  invent. 
In  truth,  lb«  apparent  object  of  our 
goneral  militarr  system  has  been  to 
bring  the  arm;  into  conformity  with 
the  material  development  characleria> 
tic  of  the  age.  What  has  been  desired 
was,  the  creation  of  a  machine  which 
should  do  the  work  of  men,  as  that  is 
done  by  the  threshing- mill,  the  ileam. 
haaimer,  or  the  iq>inmng- jenny.  Inili. 
vidual  intelligence  was  set  at  nought, 
<v  to  be  compentaCed  for  hy  an  eccen- 
tric movement— ~lbr  the  point  of  mili- 
l«Ty  honour  was  to  be  subatituted  a 
tell-tale.  But  the  practice  of  war 
demands  the  ezercise  of  iodividniU 
iDtelligeaae  in  the  humblest  individual 
engaged,  more  urgently  than  periiaps 
any  other  human  occupation,  except 
that  of  the  seaman.  The  es  ' 
bnite  force  in  column  or  line, 
all,  but  the  rare  event 
¥or  once  the  soltUer  has  to  charge 


there  arc  ten  thousand  i. . 
be  ought  to  observe,  compare,  reflect, 
as  a  solitary  sentinel,  or  associated 
with  a  handful  of  comrades  in  a  pic- 
qiKt ;  and  upon  his  individual  intelli- 
gence then  will  the  safety  of  the 
whole  army  often  depend.  Each  da^r, 
in  the  field  or  in  cantonmeDti,  the  pn- 
Tata  soldier's  comfort,  health,  nay, 
ollen  his  existence,  must  turn  upon  his 
tonal  stock  of  moral  and  physical 


knowledget  npon    his 

handicraAs.     We  need  not  illustrate 


these  truths  by  a  humiliaUnc  compari- 
•on  of  the  French  camp  belote  Sebas- 


own ;  it  is  enough  to 
otorious  fact,  that  a 
Itntish  seaman,  in  public  or  private 
service,  will  live  and  jest  under  the 
influence  of  circumstances  which  would 
plunge  a  British  soldier  into  despair, 
or  bring  bim  to  a  premature  grave. 
The  sailor  endurea  because  be  can 
cook,  splice  a  rope,  sling  a  hammock, 
and  do  a  score  ofother  common  things: 
the  soldier  being  unable  to  do  them, 
succumbs.  But  if  the  rank  and  file 
need  individual  intelligence,  surely  the 
medical  officer,  the  exercise  of  whose 
peculiar  art  is  altogether  dependent 
upon  personal  observation  and  judg- 
ment, requina  it  in  a  far  greater  de- 
gree ;  yet  the  whole  object  of  the 
Britiiih  system  is  to  make  bim,  too,  a 
mere  machine,  to  be  set  a-going  and 
worked  by  a  single  spring.  For  every 
act  of  the  military  surgeon's  official 
life  there  is  a  regulation,  and  the  ex- 
tent of  office  —  not  hospital  or  field  — 
woi^  heisrequired  to  perforin,  ia  such 
as  would  render  his  whole  life  one  of 
wearing  drudgery,  which  he  knows  to 
be  useless  in  its^f,  and  preclusive  of  the 
postibility  of  bis  giving  a  reasonable 
and  Butficient  atteutton  to  the  real 
duties  of  bis  post.  Such  is  the  effect  in 
the  case  of  the  idler  and  eye-servant  i 
such  would  be  the  effect  in  the  case  of 
the  Eealous  and  conscientious  officer,  if 
he  were  not  bold  enough  to  break 
through  rules,  and  do  his  duty.  In 
truth,  we  cannot  imagine  a  plan  bet. 
ter  devised  for  screening  incapaci^ 
and  neglect,  for  discouraging  zeal,  and 
for  preventing  the  development  of  a 
true  Boldier-surgeon  from  out  of  the 
admirable  matenals  at  hand,  than  that 
which  is  shaped  with  wearisome  mi- 
nuCenesB  in  the  regulations  for  tbem». 
nagement  of  army  hospitals,  and  in- 
structions to  medical  officers,  which 
her  Mfljeaty  has  been  so  ill-advised  as 
to  sanction. 

In  addition  to  the  ^per  duUea  of 
attendance  upon  the  sick  of  his  rc^. 
meat  or  staUon,  and  to  the  prevention 
or  removal  of  the  causes  of  disease, 
the  medical  officer  is  also  required  to 
act  as  dispenser  of  medicines,  as  boa. 


*  ThciBiras  no  greater  proof  of  undaunted  resolution  given  in  Ibc  ctiargs  rfBaEakUva 
thin  WM  exhibited  by  AtauUnt-Sargeon  Thompion  In  mniining  bebind  the  army,  iitended 
by  bij  lervant  only,  to  give  his  unsUncx  to  the  wounded  Buuiani.  Of  tha  latter,  u  of 
the  former  feit,  it  mifrht,  nevertbeless,  be  truly  sild^^"  C'est  msgiiiliqne,  miii  ce  n'eil  jat  la 
gnem.'  Tbe  noperior  ofRcer,  whoever  he  was,  who  snggeited  or  sanctioned  the  expoinraof 
a  brave  man  in  ■  litoitioa  in  which  he  could  possibly  do  no  good,  and  at  ■  time  when  tha 
wtnudedofoBroini  army  wen  Mot  to  sea  witboot  preper  medicil  aUeadance,  wai  goU^  tt 
a  UgUy  osliMbto  saenSo*  n(  doty  to  a  clap-bap  ssmUaoee  of  humanity. 
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{nUl'Steward,  «nd  u  clerk.  In  the 
courae  of  [be  duties  of  this  latter  ofGoe, 
be  has  the  charge  of  at  least  fourteen 
*etB  of  elaborate  books  and  fornu'i  the 
keeping,  filline,  and  Irsnsmitling  of 
which  vould,  if  Rccurateljr  donC)  oc- 
cupy the  greater  part  of  the  time  of 
a  Hkilful  and  laborious  accountaot. 
Among  theoe  there  are,  if  we  can  trust 
our  memory,  a  morning  and  a  weeklj' 
•ick-atale,  to  be  lent  in  duplicate  to 
the  commanding  and  principal  medical 


man^  minor  returns  on  meteorology, 
medical  topeenphy,  teo.,  of  extreme 
intricacy,  and  requiring  a  very  wide 
range  of  observation  and  great  care, 
in  order  to  give  them  the  ujehlest  va- 
lue; ahalf-yearlyretum  (in  duplicate) 
of  medicines  received,  expended,  and 
required  ;  a  monthly  return  of  the 
hospital  expenditure,  compiled  from 
the  daily  dieVrolli,  and  containing 
tome  six  or  Kven-and-twenty  oolomni 
of  headinj^i,  anbdivided  for  pounds, 
ounce*,  galloni,  pints,  gills,  applica- 
ble to  the  Gtinsumption  oi  bread,  loeat, 
■sit,  milk,  port  wine,  bard  loap,  and 
Tarioiu  other  articles.  The  office- 
books  the  surgeon  is  reqaired  10  keep, 
and  to  present  when  tiia  hospital  is 
inspecleo,  are  a  lettei^book,  an  admis- 
sion and  discharge -book  I  a  medical 
register,  to  contain  a  detailed  account 
of  every  disease,  with  the  treatment 
employed)  a  vaccina^on  Tegister;  a 
histoncal  register,  in  which  the  yearly 
reports  are  entered  i  a  defaulter-tfook ; 
and,  lest  anything  ibould  be  forgotten, 
a  book  in  which  a  copy  is  to  be  kept 
of  every  document  sent  forward  to  the 
chief  authoriues.  It  is  prudently  pro- 
Tided,  that  should  these  archives  "  ac- 
cumulate to  an  unwieldy  bulk" — should 
they  exceed  the  capabilities  of  trans- 

Sirt  by  ship  or  nul  —  the  Director- 
eneral  is  to  be  applied  to,  and  he 
may  be  expected,  in  the  plenitude  of 
his  wisdom  and  power,  to  find  a  re- 
medy —  "  he  will  give  orders  for  their 
disposal."  It  must  bepUin  to  any  one 
of  common  sense,  Uiat  if  the  force  of 
medical  officen  available  was  suffituent 
to  the  performance  of  this  lubour,  it  is 
of  a  nature  entirely  discordant  from 
that  of  their  more  important  dutiea. 
Of  all  educated  persons,  medical  men 
have  the  least  aptitude  for  book-keep- 
ing and  desk-work.  Of  all  profeBsions, 
even  in  <uvil  life,  the  medical  least 
bears  that  its  professor's  mind  should 
be  disabled  from  prompt  action  by 


habits  of  poring  over  figures,  and  mys- 
tifying obvious  facts  in  official  retoma. 
But,  while  the  regulations  require  the 
medical  officer  to  be  steward  and  dai^ 
they  further  enjoin  that  he  shall  com- 
pound and  dispenae  the  medidnes  he 
preacribes,  and  "  administer  them 
twice  a-day."  Of  course,  if  he  be  a 
conscientious  and  sensible  man,  he  pie- 
fers  the  spirit  of  his  duly  to  the  letter, 
and  does  none  of  those  things  whidi 
he  can  posiabty  avoiij.  The  hotpital- 
serjeant  illicitly  performs  the  part  of 
steward  and  diapuiser,  while  tne  im% 
geon  (as  he  ought)  devotes  his  time 
and  thougbta  to  (be  preventioa  and 
cure  of  disease,  and  to  the  considera- 
tion of  such  neceaaarv  measures  for  the 
improvement  of  the  nealth  and  v^our 
of  the  soldiers  with  whom  he  is  asaoci- 
ated  as  be  can  reoommend  to  the  oom. 
manding  officer.  But  wh^  should  a 
auare  be  laid  to  entrap  him  mlo  a  tedi- 
nical  breach  of  orders  ? 

lliroughout,  aa  we  have  iwd,  oar 
military  sui^on  is,  in  all  eases,  bunnd 
and  trammelled  by  regulation 
can  scarcely  stir  without  a  rel 
to  the  Director-  General.  When  ha 
goes  forth,  and  when  he  returns,  he  ii 
to  report  bis  movements  to  the  Direc- 
tor-General. If  his  regiment  chaDgN 
Suarters,  he  is  to  transmit  to  Hie 
'iractor^General  a  copy  of  the  route. 
He  must  not  expend  more  than  five 
shillings  in  getting  his  inib^ments 
sharpened,  withont  obtaining  the  Di- 
rector-Gleneral's  leave.  He  u  to  per- 
form no  capital  operation  in  Great 
Britain  without  the  previons  ooosent 
of  the  Director-General,  who  lies  imt- 
due  in  bis  office,  in  fit.  James 's-plaa^ 
while  the  patient  may  linger  in  the 
barracks  of  Cork.  If  the  sii^  child  of 
a  soldier  be  admitted  into  a  military 
hospital,  a  special  acoonnt  of  the  &ct 
must  be  rendered  to  the  Director- 
General.  The  troopa  may  be  petidiing 
in  pestilential  quarters,  but  none  more 
healthy  may  be  engaged  for  more  than 
a  week,  unlasa  the  Director -General 
sanction*  the  bai^in.  If  anhoapitaL 
tent  in  camp  be,  of  neoessityi  pitobed 
upon  a  bottom  of  mnd,  it  may  be 
floored  with  planks,  but  these  shall 
be  hired  or  purchased  only  under  the 
sanction  of  tbe  Director-General.  If 
there  be  no  bedsteads  in  a  hired  hoa- 
pital,  upon  applit^tion  to  the  Director- 
Generut,  they  will,  if  thought  advisdale, 
be  supplied  from  the  public  atore*.  If 
medicine*,  not  in  the  ohes^  be  nquir- 
ed,  more  than  twen^  ■ii}li;ng«'  worth 
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of  the  Director-General.  And  so 
tbronRbout,  body  and  soul,  the  medi- 
ObI  officer  belongs  to  tbu  autocntio 
fbnclJonary,  to  be  by  him  employed 
MCOrdiDg  to  hii  good  pleasure,  aa  a 
fraction  of  the  co«tly  tuachine.  which 
in  tbeae  days  of  magnificeat  material 
development,  ira<  to  bare  performed 
the  work  of  kataffof  soldier-BurgeoiiB. 
That  the  work  waa  but  poorly  done, 
tbereadsr  wfaononfinttearnB  tbefacti 
ire  have  atated,  will  prvbably  not  much 
wonder.  Ue  would  probably  wonder 
less  if  he  knew  ibe  additional  fact  that 
the  director  of  the  machine  waa  noTer 
liimtelf  a  regimental  medical  officer, 
that  he  hsi  no  experience  of  oampa, 
and  ia  unacquainted  with  the  habita 
and  wanta  of  aoldiere.  Moct  of  na  bave 
beard,  and  with  what  amazement,  of 
the  atrange  facta,  that  so  extreme  and 
debaaing  a  tenor  of  authority  prevail- 
ed among  the  medical  officer*  at  Scu- 
tari and  in  the  Crimea,  that  the^  chose 
to  auffiir  their  patienta  to  unk  m  want 
of  every  neceaury,  rather  than  to  step 
oat  of  the  circle  of  the  regulations,  to 
procure  what  waa  required  to  save 
them  i  Uiat  they  even  concealed  the 
truth  lest  they  might  brine  those  regu- 
lations into  diarepute.  The  amaze- 
ment must  cease  when  it  is  remem- 
bered that  the  power,  almost  of  life 
and  death,  over  those  men,  is  placed  in 
die  hands  of  the  great  regnlMor.  The 
Director-General  can  exalt  or  abaae 
•11  in  his  department  He  can  elevate 
an  aseistant-surgeon  as  he  was  himself 
elevated  above  his  fallows,  to  lit  in  St. 
Jamea'a-place,  on  a  stool  only  an  inch 
or  two  lower  than  his  own.  He  can 
place  an  inspector-general,  whose  ex- 
perience and  special  knowledge  fit  him 
more  than  any  other  man  for  a  parti- 
cular service,  on  the  shelf,  and  he  can 
put  where  that  man  ought  to  have 
been,  a  man  poaaeaaing  no  qualifica- 
tions for  the  work.  It  would  seem  as 
if  it  were  even  designed  to  break  the 
■pint  of  the  medical  office*,  and  to  aet 
bun  in  auch  a  relative  position  with  the 
soldier  as  must  deprive  him  of  the 
canfidence,  and  lower  him  in  the  esti- 
matioB  of  those  to  whom  ho  ought  to 
■tand  in  the  relation  of  friend,  coun- 
wllor,  protector.  He  is  made  the 
agent  in  llie  degradatitHi  of  respectable 
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soldiers,  by  immoral  and  debasing 
health- inspections,  to  which  we  cannot 
more  particularly  refer.  He  is  brought 
before  them  in  the  chamcter  of  their 
executioner  by  a  "  war-olHce  circular," 
which  orders  the  regimental  surgeon  to 
leach  the  dram-najor  the  art  of  brond- 
ingcriminals — Iheart  of  torture.  Here 
is  a  true,  though  very  imperfect  expo- 
sition of  what  18  called  system,  in  tba 
British  armyi  in  our  mind  it  fully  ac- 
counts for  all  the  horrible  and  heart- 
rending disasters  of  the  army  of  tbeKast. 
We  venture  to  hope  the  moral  of  our 
tale  will  have  been  apparent  through- 
out its  ccurae.  Its  application  extends 
very  much  beyond  the  medical  deport- 
meut,  as  its  teaching  is  very  much 
wider  than  the  particular  instance 
might  seem  to  some  to  imply.  Id  at> 
temiiting  to  derive  our  lesson  from 
facta  in  the  life  of  a  French  soldier- 
surgeon,  we  have  no  intention  or  de- 
sire to  advocate  the  rash  substitation 
of  Uie  French,  or  of  any  other  foreign 
system  for  our  own,  in  this  or  in  any 
other  public  department.  We  believe 
that  DO  more  fatal  error  could  be  oom- 
milteil  than  to  make  any  such  change. 
Yet  we  aee  too  much  reason  to  fear 
that  it  is  what  will  be  done.  Already 
a  few  apring  wagons  have  been 
bought,  and  called  noiljirei  tTambn- 
hnee,  and  it  was  set  forth,  that  an 
efficient  field-hospital  train  bad  been 
called  into  existence ;  they  proved,  as 
any  odo  might  expect,  to  be  worse 
than  useless  1  What  we  desire  to  in. 
culcate  is  the'  eternal  truth,  that  in 
the  conduct  of  war  no  extent  of  mate- 
rial development  can  compensate  for  the 
lack  of  human  intelligence,  and  that 
this  will  not  work  in  chsins.  We 
should  have  as  good  a  medical  depart- 
ment, as  good  a  commissariat,  and  as 
good  an  army  as  any  in  the  worid,  if 
only  we  were  to  set  the  intelligence  they 
contain  free  to  work,  unrestricted  by 
the  incapacity,  and  unchilled  by  the 
discouragement  of  official  chiefs.  In 
no  army,  we  sincerely  believe,  woold 
the  true  soldier- surgeon  be  found  in 
fp«a(er  force  than  in  our  own,  if  only 
It  were  shown  that  the  high  rewards  of 
the  service  are  attainable  by  military- 
medical  merit,  and  that  the  highest 
place  could  not  be  so  filled  as  to  ren- 
der its  eminence  a  beacon  of  warning, 
not  of  encouragement,  to  aspirants  who 
may  be  disposed  to  base  their  hopes  of 
advancement  upon  their  self-consdoDS- 
ness  of  ability  and  knowledge. 
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Ibkliri)  bu  given  (o  tbe  armiea  of 
Europe  fire  brave  aoldiers,  all  kinamen 
of  the  name  of  Lacy —  y'vt.,  Manbal 
Lacy,  who  OTeiran  the  CHniea  in  the 
TCTvice  of  Riusia,  and  was  the  fe[iow- 
■oldier  of  the  great  Count  tlunich ; 
Manbsl  Count  Lacj',  hia  son,  the 
friend  of  Leopold  Daun,  and,  like  him, 
a  distinguiBhed  General  in  the  Septen- 
nial War;  Francis  Anthony  Connt  De 
Lacf,  who  died  Captain- Gener^  of 
Catalonia ;  his  brother  Fntrick  Lacr, 
Major  of  the  Ulster  ref^iment  in  the 
Spanish  service ;  and  his  sou,  Louii 
Lftc/,  who  fought  with  Buch  bravery  in 
the  wars  of  the  Petiintula,  and 
was  Chef.d>i.Baaaiwtiai  the  Irijb,  in 
1807. 

All  those  Xacjs  were  of  the  old  Irish 
family  of  Bruree,  and  their  native 
place  originally  was  Athlacca,  a  parish 
ID  the  county  of  Limerick,  on  the 
Maig.  Many  of  this  gallant  mce  are 
buried  there,  in  the  ancient  churoh- 
j'ard,  where  an  old  tomb  ig  yet  extant, 
inscribed— 

"Jobn,  Tbonuu,  sad  Edward  taxj,  1632." 
The  family  followed  to  foreign  wars 
the  fortunes  of  liie  exiled  James  Fitz. 
James,  Duke  of  Berwick,  Commander 
of  the  first  troop  of  Iriah  Horseguards, 
and  natural  son  of  James  11.  of  Eng- 
land and  VII.  of  Scotland.  He  was 
married  first  to  a  daughter  of  the 
Earl  of  Clanricarde,  by  whom  he  had 
a  son,  the  successor  of  his  titles  and 
estates  in  Spain,  and  who  aUo  became 
the  friend  of  the  Lacys. 

The  first  of  the  family  who  rose  to 
eminence  was  Marshal  Feler  Lacy,  who 
entered  the  service  of  Huesia,  aud  com- 
manded with  such  distinction  end  suc- 
cess against  the  Turks. 

He  served  as  a  subaltern  and  rogi< 
mental  officer  in  the  armies  of  Fi>ter 
the  Great,  end  first  learned  the  art  of 
war  in  those  sanguinary  and  desperate 
conflicts  between  the  forces  of  the 
Czar  and  those  of  Charles  XII.  of 
Sweden ;  against  whom  Feter  made 
BD  alUanee  with  the  Kings  of  Poland 
and  Denmark,  in  1699,  and  with  whom 
hia  General,  the  brave  Prince  Hensohi. 
koflr,  fought  BO  many  battles  in  the 
early  pan  of  the  last  century. 


In  the  year  1730,  Lacy  hadattainod 
^le  rank  of  General  in  the  Hnsaian 
army,  under  Anne  Ivanowna  (niece  of 
Peter  L),  who  at  that  time  governed 
the  vast  and  barbarous  empire  of  the 
Muscovites.  Count  Munich,  who,  for 
her  lerviGa,  had  left  the  army  of  the 
Elector  of  Saxony,  was  at  the  hod 
of  her  troops.  "  He  was  the  Prince 
Eugene  of  Muscovy,"  says  Frederick 
the  Great;  "but  he  had  the  vioes  with 
the  virtues  of  all  great  generals.  Xosey 
(the  younger),  Keith,  Lowendfial,  and 
Other  able  generals,  were  formed  in  his 
school."  Sir  Patrick  Gordon,  a  Scot- 
tish soldier  of  fortune,  had  alr^y 
disciplined  the  Russian  army,  and 
broughtitfrom  barbarism  to  anequali- 
tv  with  others  in  Europe;  and  in  the 
time  of  Lacy  and  Munich,  it  consisted 
of  10,000  guards,  60,000  infantry  of 
the  line,  20,000  dragoons,  2,000  cuiras. 
siers,  30,1)00  militia,  with  Cossacks, 
Tartars,  Calmuca,  and  other  bar- 
barians, in  unnumbered  hordes. 

In  the  year  1736,  the  difierences  be- 
tween the  Czarina  Anne  and  her  he- 
reditary enemy,  the  Grand  Seignior, 
came  to  a  crius,  and  she  declared  war. 


and  the  neglect  of  the  Sultan  to  her 
repeated  remonstrances  on  that  snb- 
ject;  and  the  Emperor  of  Austria  con- 
certed with  her  the  plan  of  the  new 
campaign  against  Turkey.  It  woa 
^Tced  that  a  Buasian  army,  under 
General  Lacy  (or  Latei,  as  it  is 
oflen  spelt),  should  march  against  the 
city  of  Azopb  :  that  another  Kussian 
army,  commanded  by  the  Count  de 
Munich,  should  penetrate  to  tba 
Ukraine ;  while  the  Austriana,  nnder 
Count  Seckeudorf,  should  ptepare  to 
assault  Widin,  in  Servia;  andaUtbeee 
armies  marched  accordingly. 

The  Khan  of  the  Crimea  van,  in 
those  days,  a  powerful  prince,  wbo 
paid  tribute  to  the  Sullan,  thonafa  be 
was  styled  Emperor  by  bis  Taitar 
subjects,  and,  btiing  descended  of  tin 
Ottoman  blood,  had  a  clum  to  the 
Turkish  throne,  on  the  extinction  of 
the  race  of  AdimetUL  The  Sultans 
had  the  power  of  deposing  them,  and, 
being  j^ooi  of  tliwr  ruk  utd  aib 
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tboritj*.  allowed  few  of  them  to  die  at 
librrty.  Thus  most  of  the  Khans  of 
the  (nowdisputed  and  fsmiliar) Crimea 
have  ended  their  lives  in  chains,  in  the 
dungeons  of  Rbodez.  Among  bii 
own  people,  the  Khan  could  then,  at 
an;  time,  command  an  army  of  ciybty 
or  a  hundred  thou«and  men  :  butdarta, 
aiTOirs,  and  ipears,  with  a  few  mus- 
ket*, were  their  weapons,  with  wooden 
•addles  and  alirrups.  Ilia  revenues 
vere,  the  tenth  of  all  captives,  a  black 
wail  paid  fajr  the  Poles  and  MuKOvitei, 
kud  twenty  cart-loads  of  honey  from 
the  Moldavians.  He  had  vast  Socks, 
coined  copper  mone^,  and  maintained 
a  guard  of  Janissaries,  who  bore  his 
green  and  purple  standard.  The 
whole  of  hit  fighting  force  was  reck- 
oned at  300,000  men,  of  all  kinds. 
The  Crimea  then  contained  several 
great  cities,  and,  besides  many  noble 
monnments  of  the  &nDese,  was  co. 
vered  by  the  miiu  of  the  Grecian  age 
and  power. 

Lacy  came  in  sight  of  Azoph  in 
March,  1736.  It  stands  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  most  southern  branch  of 
the  Don,  in  a  district  full  of  dangerous 
■munps,  and  on  an  eminence,  the  only 

Kt  capable  of  bearing  buildings  in 
t  parched  and  barren  country.  The 
city  was  then  of  a  square  form,  situ- 
ated at  the  foot  of  an  acclivity,  and 
having  a  castle  of  great  strength. 
Lacy  attacked  both  town  and  castle 
witii  great  vigour ;  and  though  as- 
sailed by  incessant  showers  of  bullets, 
arrows,  darts,  stones,  and  other  tnis- 
tilet,  shot  by  its  strong  garrison  of 
Tartars  and  Turks,  ho  took  it  by 
■torm,  afler  a  twelve  days'  siege,  and 
completely  reduced  it. 

Field  Marshal  Count  Munich,  with 
100,000  men,  was  equally  successful 

Lacy  nest  forced  the  far-famed  lines 
of  Ferekop,  which,  till  then,  had  been 
considered  impre^able.  They  ex- 
tended across  the  Isthmus,  from  the 
Eoxine  to  the  Piilus  Mteotis,  and  had 
been  the  labour  of  A,000  men  for  many 
years.  The  great  ditch  (from  whence 
we  have  the  name  of  Perecopz)  was 
■eventy-two  feet  brood  by  forty-two 
feel  deep,  and  the  rampart  was  seventy 
feet  in  height,  from  its  base  to  the 
cope  of  the  parapet.  The  town  was 
defended  by  a  castle,  the  residence  of 
the  Aza  of  the  Guards  upon  the  Don 
and  Dnieper,  and  by  six  great 
towers,  mooDtod  with   caanon ;    but 


the  whole  of  these  ample  fortifications 
were  manned  by  an  army  which  made 
the  most  pitiful  resistance ;  for  this 
Irish  soldier  of  fortune  forced  them, 
sword  in  hand,  at  the  head  of  his 
troops,  cut  to  pieces  all  who  resisted, 
and  hewed  a  passage  into  the  penin- 

He  took  Bakhtchissari,  which  lies 
wilhia  twenty-tno  miles  of  Sebastopol. 
It  then  contained  about  4,000  houses, 
a  mosque,  with  a  fine  palace,  end 
many  stately  tombs,  where  the  Khans 
were  buried.  Around  it  were  baths, 
gardens,  and  orchards  ;  and  near  it,  in 
the  narrow  valley,  there  still  st&ndsthe 
now  deserted  mausoleum  of  a  famous 
Georgian  beauty,  who  was  the  chief 
wife  of  the  Khan  Kbarcem  Gberaee. 

While  Munich  was  marching  to- 
wards Bessarabia,  Lacy  overran  tiie 
whole  Crimea,  and  ravaTed  the  coun- 
try with  fire  and  sworo,  up  to  the 
northern  slopes  of  the  Taunc  moun- 
tains; but  being  foiled  before  Caffa 
(on  the  sea  shore),  which  was  defended 
by  strong  walls,  two  castles,  and  a 
garrison  under  a  bashaw,  he  was  com- 
pelled, by  the  approach  of  winter,  to 
retreat,  after  suojngating  the  whole 
country,  and  defeating  more  than 
S0,000  Tartars  in  one  pitched  battle. 

"  General  Lacy,"  savs  Smollet, 
"routed  tbe  Tartars  of  the  Crimea; 
hut  they  returned  in  greater  numbers, 
and   harassed  his  Mus  '  ' 


.  by  intercepting  their  pro- 
visions and  destroying  the  conntry, 
that  he  was  obliged  to  abandon  the 
lines  of  Perekop."  The  great  Field 
Marshal,  Baron  Laudon  (descended 
from  an  Ayrshire  family),  served  in 
this  war,  nuder  Lacy,  as  a  subaltern 
officer. 

ARer  these  triumphant  operations. 
Lacy  entered  the  Ukraine,  joined 
Marshal  Munich,  and  together,  in 
1737,  they  laid  sie^e  to  Oczakow,  at 
the  mouth  of  the  Borysthenes. 

Oczakow,  or  Dzjar  Crtmenda,  had 
then  about  5,000  houses,  a  mosque,  a 
palace,  with  a  number  of  tombs  of  the 
Crimean  Khans,  which  stood  among 
their  gardens  and  orchards.  It  had  a 
CBslle,  built  by  Vitolaus,  Duke  of 
lithuania,  and  therein  a  Turkish  gar. 
risen  had  been  established,  since  1644. 
Munich  and  Lacy  assailed  the  town 
and  ensile  on  the  landward  side ;  but 
towards  the  sea  they  were  defended 
bv  the  cannon  of  eighteen  galleys. 
The  UuBcoritea  carried  all  their  li^ 
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pitMcbes  with  Bocli  impetnodtf  waA 
ptmeverance,  lliKt,  in  a  feir  daji,  tha 
Tuits  and  Tartan  became  fiUeil  vith 

Among  thow  who  distioguitbed 
tbemwlvei  particalarly  in  this  servica 
were.  General  the  Honourable  Jamea 
Keith  (brother  of  the  exiled  £arl 
Mariachal  of  Scotland),  who  vai  dan. 
geroualj  wounded  in  the  tbifih,  and 
another  Jacobite  exile.  Colonel  Count 
Brown,  a  brave  Irishman — "  A  Catho. 
lie,"  Bay*  Tooke,  "who  wasoorapelled 
to  Mek  hia  fortune  in  foreign  countries, 
bj  the  exertion  of  thoie  talents  which 
he  would  wiltin^l;  bave  dedicated  to 
Ibe  aervioe  of  his  oioa." 

The  garrison,  which  consisted  of 
3,000  Janiiuanca  and  7,000  Bosniaca, 
atoully  defended  thenuelveai  but 
Aaakow  was  carried  by  assault.  A 
bomb  «et  fire  to  the  town,  and  blew  np 
its  magazine;  Lacy  and  Munich  seized 
this  opportunity  to  lead  on  their 
atonners,  and,  pressed  by  the  foe  be- 
fore them  and  the  flames  behind,  the 
MutsulmeD  were  nearly  all  cut  to 
pieces,  but  not  before  they  had  slain 
11,000  regular  troop*  and  6,000  Coa. 
sacks  by  bayonet  and  scimitar. 

The  rapid  success  of  these  two  gene- 
rals against  the  Crim  Tartars  awaken- 
ed the  rtElles*  ambition  of  Austria, 
and  the  Kmperor  believing  that  if  ha 
aaaailed  the  ?orle  by  the  Hungarian 
frontier,  while  the  Czarina  pressed  her 
victorious  arms  along  the  shores  of 
the  Black  Sen,  the  Empire  of  the  Os- 
manlies  would  be  finally  subverted, 
declared  war,  and  to  co-operate  with 
his  troops,  the  Count  Brown*  leil 
Ijacy  and  Munich,  and  marched  into 
Hungary  at  the  haad  of  a  Kusnan  co- 
lumn. But  the  hopei  of  the  Eupft- 
ror  were  frustrated  I  The  Turks  turn- 
ed  ail  their  vengeance  against  him,  da- 
feated  his  eeneraU,  and  besieged  Bel- 
grade. The  Austrian  Field. .Marshal 
"tVallace  was  defeated  at  Crotska,  and 
his  countryman,  the  gallant  Karl  of 
Crawford,  who  served  under  him  as  a 
volunteer,  received  a  wound  from 
which  he  never  recovered.  The  troopa 
of  Brown  were  also  routed,  and  he  was 
taken  prisoner.  The  barbarous  Oa- 
naolies  stripped  him  quite  naked,  and 
bound  him  back  to  back  with  another 
prisoner  for  forty-eight  houra.      Ha 


waa  four  timea  expoied  for  mIs  aa  a 
slave  in  the  common  market-place,  and 
four  times  waa  bonght  by  different 
masters,  who  boated  him  with  the 
greatest  cruelty. 

He  gave  out  that  he  waa  a  captain  to 
lessen  the  price  <A  hii  ransom,  and  in 
this  deplorable  condition,  wai  diirao- 
vercd  by  an  Iriah  gentleman,  who  eom. 
municated  his  story  to  M.  de  Villa, 
neuve,  the  French  Ambaaaadorat  Con- 
Btantinople,  by  whom  he  was  gene, 
rously  ransomed  for  three  hundred 
ducala,  and  sent  back  to  Russia,  where 
he  died  a  z«neral  and  {{OTemor  of 
Kiga,   in  ITSS,   in   his  ei^ty-eighth 

The  reveraea  on  the  side  of  Hun- 
gary overbaltuioed  the  sucoeM  of  Laoy 
against  the  Crim  Tartan ;  the  Empa- 
ror  lost  heart,  and  the  Caarina,  though 
viclorioua  again  at  Chociim  in  Bessa- 
rabia, where,  on  the  31  stAugusM  789, 
the  forces  of  Unnich  defeated  the 
Turks  and  swept  the  ri^t  bank  of  the 
Dneistcr,  fearing  that  she  wai  about  to 
lose  her  ally,  concluded  a  treaty  of 
peaoe,  by  which  Austria  ceded  to  the 
^orte,  Belgrade,  Sabatz,  the  ialand 
and  fortress  of  Orsova,  with  Servia 
and  Wallachia,  while  the  Danube  and 
the  Saave  were  to  be  the  boundariaa 
of  their  empires ;  but  the  Csanoa  re- 
t^ned  AzolT,  the  important  oonqnert 
of  Marshal  Lacy,  who,  in  obedience  to 
her  orders,  demoliahed  the  walls  and 
fortiScations  of  the  city.  To  comme- 
morate the  exploits  of  him  and  Munich, 
she  ordered  a  medal  to  be  atrudc,  hav- 
ing direct  refereuoe  to  the  war  in  the 
Crimea,  which  was  thenceforward  to 
be  an  independent  state.  On  one  aide 
of  this  medal  was  the  legend — 


VtCTlS,  TANAI  LIBGaaXO,  AtlHO  1736." 

Marshal  Lacy  ended  his  days  in  ho- 
nour, and  a  noble  monument  waa  erect- 
ed to  his  memory ;  but  his  less  for- 
tunate compatriot.  Marshal  Munich. 
incurred  the  diapleasuie  of  their  oa- 
pridous  mistress,  and  waa  banished 
for  twenty  yean  to  Ae  most  northern 
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oonfinei  of  Siberik  Recalled  in  hia 
old  age  by  the  Catr,  Feler  III.,  he  wu 
made  Governor  of  Eatbonift  and  Li- 
Tonfat ;  but  died  almcMt  immediately 
ftfWir  reoeiving  that  appoiutmanl,  io  his 
eiibtj-fifUi  year. 

Fbihcu  Madbice  CaotTT  LiCT,  one 
of  the  great  captains  of  the  (even  yean' 
irar,  wta  the  Kn  of  the  preceding. 

He  WB«  bom  in  the  year  1718,  and 
learned  the  art  of  soldiering  under  the 
eye  of  bis  fiither,  and  in  the  camp  of 
Hanhal  Munich,  in  the  service  ol  the 
Cxariiift  Anne,  dnriog  her  Crimean 
uid  BeMKTabian  campaiaiis. 

At  the  age  of  twen^  oe  wu  a  cap- 
tain, and  to  his  knowledge  and  lore  of 
the  art  of  war,  tiniled  a  polidied  edu. 
eatioD,  guned  noder  the  beat  loastera 
in  Gannaoy. 

In  1740,  on  the  aeoeanon  of  Maria 
TheicM  to  the  Austrian  thnme,  he  en. 
tered  her  service,  widi  the  permisuon 
of  the  GunDs,  and  there,  by  his  ta> 
lent*,  coun^e,  and  gentle  bearing, 
won  the  esteem  of  his  soldiers;  tbos 
he  soon  attained  a  majority,  and  then 
the  rank  of  oolonel. 

In  the  war  of  the  Hnngarian  iiio- 
oesaioa,  afler  the  cowardice  snd 
extraordinary  mismanagement  of  the 
Doke  of  Cumberland  had  covered 
tba  British  army  with  disgrace  in 
the  Low  Countries,  by  allowing 
it  to  be  out-flanked  st  Khloater  Se- 
yea,  by  failing  to  defend  the  position 
at  Maestriuht,  and  forcing  it  sbanie. 
fully  to  capitulate,  on  the  Sth  of  Bep- 
tember,  1757,  and  thus  abandon  our 
ally,  Fnideri^  tbe  Great  of  Fnissia, 
that  warlike  moDsn-h  only  pushed  on 
the  war  with  greater  vigour.  In  tliis 
disastrous  contest,  the  activity  and  vi- 
gilanoe  of  Count  Lacy  toon  tecom' 
mended  him  to  the  notice  of  Leopold 
Count  Daun,  a  native  of  Bobemia,  and 
■on  of  Philip  Lorenzo,  Prince  of  Ha- 
no,  the  pupil  of  Kevenfaulier;  snd  be 
improved  tbe  good  opinion  of  that 
great  aoldier  by  bis  fascinating  manner 
and  oonrtier-like  behaviour.  The 
fHendthip  of  Daun  soon  won  him  the 
rank  of  aaior-geiieral ;  and  as  such  he 

when,  in  17^7,  conformable  to  the  de- 
fensive ajstem  takea  by  Russia,  Aus- 
tria, and  Sweden,  tbe  army  of  the 
Empresa.Queen  was  broken  into  four 
great  columns,  to  prosecute  the  war 
wainat  the  Prusaisna,  French,  and 
mvMians,  the  violatwa  of  (he  t^oue 
Fragmatio  Sanction. 


One  column,  nnder  the  Duka 
d'Aremburg,  was  posted  at  Egra  {  a 
second,  under  Marshal  Count  Brown, 
waspoated  at  Badyni  a  third,  under 
Count  Konigi^gg,  held  Reicbenburg  j 
a  fourth,  under  Marshid  Daun,  occu- 
pied Moravia. 

In  his  column  were  the  brigades  of 
Lacy  and  Lowenstein,  whom  Frederick 
of  Prussia  styles  "  two  youns  oSicera 
who  anleutly  sought  to  distinguish 
tbemaelves."  Lucy  was  then  in  his 
thirty  jiightb  year. 

In  LusBlia,  during  the  winter  of 
17d6  and  tbe  spring  of  1757,  these 
officers  had  siven  infinite  trouble  to 
the  troops  ot  Frederick.  They  bad 
frequently  attacked,  sword  in  hand, 
hit  post  at  Ostrits,  a  Saxon  town  on 
the  Queiss)  at  other  times,  his  in- 
trGDchments  at  Hirschfelde,  a  manii- 
factuHng  town  on  the  lefl  bKnk  of  tho 
Beisse,  and  also  at  Alarienthiel. 
Hiischfelde,  which  was  garrisoned  by 
one  battalion  of  Prussians,  tbey  as> 
suled  at  four  o'clock  one  morning,  with 
S,000  men;  two  redoubts,  whioli  stood 
without  tbe  gates,  each  defended  by 
two  pieces  of  cannon,  were  repeatedly 
taken  and  retaken;  but  after  lo:ung 
5D0  men.  Lacy  and  bis  brother-brtga. 
dier  retired,  bringing  oil'  the  PrussiHD 
guns  as  a  trophy.  These  assaults 
were  ineffectual,  and  many  men  were 
slain  for  no  parpoae.  Among  others, 
fell  Major  III  u  men  thai,  of  tbe  Prince 
Henry's  regiment  —  a  bruve  officer. 
Tbe  Pmasian  corps  of  Lestwitz  at  Zit- 
tace,  and  of  the  Prince  of  Ilavern  at 
Uoriits  were  harassed  by  perpetual 
alarms ;  nnd  such  was  the  activity  of 
voung  Lacy  and  Lo  wen  stein,  that  they 
kept  thorn  continually  nndcr  arms,  if 
not  in  action,  during  the  winter 
months. 

As  a  brigadier.  Lacy  hore  a  dlstin. 
guished  part  in  tho  battles  of  Reioh- 
enber^  and  of  Prague,  and  in  all  the 
operations  consequent  to  tbe  invasion 
of  Bohemia  b^  Frederick  the  Great, 
whose  policy  it  was  ever  to  keep  tbe 
scene  of  his  wars  as  far  as  poioible 
from  bis  own  territory  ;  thus  bis  army 
entered  the  Bohemian  frontier  in  four 
columns,  from  Saxony,  Mian  is,  Lusatia, 
and  Silesia,  under  himself  and  the 
Scottish  Marshal,  Keith  ;  Prince  Mao- 
rice,  of  Anhalt  Deasan ;  Prince  Fer- 
dinand, of  Brunswick- Bavem ;  and 
the  aged  Marshal  Schwerin.  The  di- 
vision of  the  latter  entered  in  five  iai- 
gadea,  at  five  diiereut  placet,  and  won 
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the  dangeraas  defile  of  Gnlder  OeUe 
from  the  Pftndoure,  at  the  point  of  the 

Everywhere  the  Anstriana  were  dri- 
ven back  before  tLia  Buiidon  torrent 
of  Frussian  aolUiers,  who  advanced 
agBinat  the  position  of  Count  Konig- 
■egg  at  Reichunbcrg,  where  28,000  men 
were  formed  in  order  of  battle,  under 
cover  of  strong  reiioubls,  and  among 
(locp  monntains  covered  with  doose 
forests.  But  the  lines  were  stormed 
and  the  Austrinna  defented,  witli  the 
tosaof  1,000 kdlcd,  among  whom  vrere 
two  counts,  a  prince,  and  a  general, 
while  twenty  officers,  fonr-  huodrcd 
aoldiera,  and  three  standards  were 
taken  as  an  aogury  of  greater  viclories. 
Oa  hearing  of  Ibis  defeat,  Leopold 
Uaun  marched  with  all  speed  from 
Moravia  to  reinforce  the  main  body 
of  tbc  Auetnans,  which,  when  Joined  bf 
tiie  regiments  of  Prague  and  Bavera, 
muslered  100,000  men.  Making  a 
feint  towards  Egra  (which  drew  off 
30,000  Austriang  in  tkal  direction), 
the  Kins  of  Prussia  and  Marshal  Keith 
marched  against  the  other  troopi  of 
the  Empress- Queen ;  and,  crossing  tbo 
Molduu  on  the  5th  May,  turned  the 
flank  of  the  ImpcriiJisU,  under  the 
famous  Ulysses,  Connt  Brown,  whose 
Btcady  defence  made  the  Prutsians 
Haver  and  fall  back.  On  this  the 
Tenerable  Marshal  Schwerin,  then  in 
his  eighty.second  year,  itnng  by  the 
onmcrited  reproaches  of  the  King, 
who  urged  him  to  advance,  diamonnted 
in  the  marshy  ground,  and  taking  an 
infantry  standanl  in  his  bund,  cried — 
"Let  all  brave  Pruuians  follow  met" 

But  at  that  moment  an  Aostrian 
bullet  pierced  his  bieasti  and  fultbg 
thus,  covered  with  years  and  glory, 
he  closed  a  long  career  of  faithful 
militaiy  service ;  out  tho  Prussian  foot 
pressed  furiously  on,  and  after  three 
charges  totally  TOut«d  tiie  Austrians, 
whose  general.  Count  Brown,  also 
received  his  motal  wound. 

Finding  the  day  irreparably  lost. 
Count  Lacy,  Prince  Charles  of  Lor- 
raine, the  Princes  of  Saxony  and 
Modena,  and  the  Duke  d'Areinbei^, 
with  the  remnant  of  their  infantry,  in 
all  50,000  men.  took  refuge  in  Prague, 
where  the  gallant  Brown  expired  of 
his  wound,  on  the  6th  May.  Mean, 
while  16,000  cavalry  fled  to  Marshal 
Dsun,  who  had  encamped  at  Bohoush- 
brodt  tbe  night  before  the  battle. 

Ti»  Pnusiana  Mowed   up  tli«r 


Slarahol  on  tbe  other.  Id  four  dwa 
they  had  it  completely  surrounded 
and  cut  oS  every  meana  of  9up[^y, 
agreeably  to  the  last  worda  of  Marshal 
Broivn,  who,  when  dying,  said: — 
"Tell  Prince  Charles  of  Lorraine,  in. 
stantly  to  march  out  and  attack 
Marshal  Keith,  or  all  is  lost." 

Lacy  and  others  propositi  to  assail 
the.Prussianaintbe  night,  hilIi  12,000 
Austrians,  who  were  to  be  siutained 
by  all  the  Fandouri  and  Hungarian 
Grenadiers ;  and  thus  to  hew  a  paauge, 
sword  in  hand,  through  Frederick'a 
lines,  and  relieve  Prague  of  the  multi- 
tude of  soldiers  who  were  rapidlj 
consuming  tbe  proviaioDSof  tite  people. 
An  infamous  deserter  informed  the 
Pruaiians  of  this  gallant  design,  and 
thus  Ihey  were  all  on  tbe  alert,  when 
about  two  o'clock,  in  the  darkness  of 
a  misty  morning,  a  Gery  tide  of  armed 
men  rolled  out  of  Prague,  and  assail- 
ing Klarshal  Keith  at  the  bayonet's 
point,  pressed  de^)erately  on  towatda 
the  Moldau  ;  but,  after  a  furioos  and 
deiultorv  conflict,  in  which  Prince 
Henry  (Frederick's  yonngest  sod]  had 
a  horse  ehot  under  him,  the  Anstriana 
were  routed,  and  Laoy  and  other 
brave  leaders  were  forced  to  fall  back 
into  Prague,  with  the  loss  of  many 
killed  and  wounded. 

After  this  the  Prussian  batteries  open- 
ed, and  in  _twenty.four  hours  threw 
300  bombs,  beude*  many  fiK-balli 
into  tbe  town  i  its  streets  were  soon 
sheeted  witii  fire,  and  men,  woman, 
and  horses,  with  the  sick  and  wonnded, 

Krished  in  vast  numbeia.  Tbe  dty 
rned  for  three  daysj  flames  and 
starvation  drove  the  ciuzens  to  despair. 
Seeing  their  loved  Bohemian  capital 
on  the  verge  of  destruction,  they  be- 
sought Lacy,  d'Aremberg,  and  other 
commanders,  in  the  most  movins 
terms,  to  surrender ;  but  war  had 
hardened  their  hearts,  and  inatead  of 
complying,  tbey  drove  out  13,000 
persons  who  were  consideted  as  a 
mere  incumbenince.  These  nnfortn- 
nates  were  hurled  back  by  the  Prns- 
nans  to  the  wall#  of  Prague,  and  thus 
the  Austrians  were  soon  reduced  to 
eat  their  troop  and  artillery  horses, 
forty  of  which  were  shot  duily,  and 
cut  up  for  rations,  or  sold  at  four 
pence  per  pound   lo   tlie   Yrretdicd 
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ptofie,  nho  itni  perished  AiHf  hy  fir«i| 
riiot,  and  funine. 

Tvo  atlier  wllifli  were  made,  and 
Um  Pnusian  euop  w&9  kept  in  a  state 
of  perpetaal  alarm.  In  tliis  defence, 
M>  disaatroua  to  the  cit^.  Lacy  was 
of  inc&lenlable  lervioe  in  harasting 
the  Pmsnan  trenches,  by  bis  vigilance 
and  reatlMB  bramy.  Contrary  to  the 
•dries  of  Keith,  the  King,  on  the 
ISth  of  Jnne,  left  ■  amall  force  before 
Prague,  and,  drawing  off  his  main 
body,  marched  *Rgain St  Daun,  who 
defeated  him  in  battle  at  Kolin,  and 
forced  him  to  leare  Bohemia — a  move-. 
nent  by  which  the  blockade  of  Prague 
was  aMndoned ;  and  the  imprisoned 
Aiwtciani  received  their  deliverer  with 
inexpreiffible  joy.  Lacy  and  other 
Benmls,  issned  out,  with  their  breasts 
tnll  of  ardour  and  vengeance,  and  foL 
kiwed  the  retreating  Pmsaians  over 
the  Saxon  frontier,  sabering  atl  strag- 
glera  who  fell  into  their  power. 

To  nanvte  all  the  mililBTy  openu 
tions  in  which  Connt  Lkct  bore  a 
part,  wonld  be  to  reheane  the  history 
(rfthe"8cven  Years'War."  He  owed 
hia  elevation  and  high  conaideratdon 
'm  nraeh  to  his  own  bravery  and  skill 


Xhongh  by  his  vieonr  and  dednon 
he  Crcqaently  urged  Marshal  Dann  on 
many  a  bold  enterprise,  he  was  pos- 
■eved  rf  gmat  coolness  and  prewnce 
of  iDind.  "  His  ardonr,"  says  the 
historian  of  the  hoose  of  Hapebnrg, 
"nvvflr  exceeded  Um  boonds  of  pm. 
dance,  or  hnrried  him  into  altetapls 
niiicb  might  incur  the  censure  of  nia 
patron."  He  was  of  gieat  serrice  in 
drilling  and  training  the  Anstrian 
liRcee  to  perform  those  new  and  diffi- 
cult manoravret  of  which  Dann  was 
the  inventor;  he  was  a  strict  discipK- 
nariani  a  friend  to  order,  and  by  nis 
praOKtt  and  example  snooeeded  in 
tntroandng  a  great  o^nee  of  economy 
into  every  branch  of  the  Austrian 


nilil 

In  1728  the  King  of  Fmsoa 
menced  the  new  campi^en,  and  enter- 
tu;  Horavia,  investca  Ounntz.  Gene- 
ral l4M^  was  then  of  great  service  in 
woteeting  the  roads  which  led  to 
Upper 

Giban  with  a  laree  body  of 
ha  sent  ft  deUc£]MDt  of 
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to  Krenau,  where  they  harassed  the 
Prussian  rear-guard,  till  they  were 
driven  back  by  Wied.  When  Frede- 
rick retired  frota  Konigsgralz,  Lbct 
and  St.  Ignan  followed  bjm  with 
15,000  men,  and  bad  many  severe 
encounters  with  the  Putkammer  hus- 
sars, who  formed  the  rear-guard  of  the 
Prusiuana. 

Ho  served  valiantly  at  the  great 
battle  of  Hochkirchen,  when  the  good 
old  Marshal  Keith,  Knight  of  the 
Black  Eagle,  and  Governor  of  Berlin, 
a  general  second  to  none  in  the  Seven 
Years"  War,  was  slain  that  day,  when 
fighting  on  foot  at  the  head  of  the 
Prussian  infantry ;  and  here  ensued  an 
affecting  incident.  After  the  battle, 
his  body  was  ehamerully  abandoned 
by  the  routed  Prussians,  and  stripped 
by  Austrian  stragglen.  Thus  it  lay 
long  on  the  Held,  undistingoiihed  from 
the  thousands  of  others  which  covered 
it.  In  this  degrading  situation  it  was 
found  by  Lacy,  who  was  riding  over 
tiie  ground,  and  with  whose  father 
(old  Marshal  Lacy)  the  venerable 
Keith  had  served  in  Hussia,  and  by 
whose  aide  he  had  been  wounded  in 
the  Crimea.  He  recoanised  the  body, 
says  I>r.  Smollet,  by  the  large  scar  of 
a  danKGrous  wound,  which  General 
Keith  bad  received  tn  hU  thigh  at  the 
siege  of  Oczakow,  and  conld  not  help 
bursting  into  tears,  to  see  his  father's 
honoured  Mend  lying  thus  at  his  feeti 
n  naked,  lifeless,  and  deserted  corpse ; 
and  it  must  have  been  an  intaresting 
scene  to  witness  these  two  exiles  — 
the  yonng  Irish  Jacobite  weeping  over 
the  old  Scottish  GaTalier— on  that 
sanguinary  field.  Lacy  had  the  body 
immediately  covered,  and  interred  witn 
the  honours  of  war,  in  the  adjacent 
chnrchyard,  from  whence  it  was  alter, 
wards  removed  to  Berlin. 

Lacy,  with  Daun  and  Loudon, 
bore  a  conspicuous  part  in  the  cani. 
pwgn  of  1760,  particularly  in  those 
maniEuvreB  by  which  the  King  of 
Prussia,  notwithstanding  all  his  skill 
and  cunnmg,  was  frustrated  in  his 
Silesian  operations. 

Proposing  to  invade  that  Dnclij 
again,  he  crossed  the  Elbe,  on  th« 
15th  June,  and  was  joined  by  the 
Prince  of  Holatein.  On  this,  Lai^, 
who  had  been  watching  them,  drew  in 
his  outposts,  and  retired  to  Zehula. 
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On  his  march,  Frederick  passed  very 
close  to  Lacy's  camp,  with  lis  infhntry 
covered  by  only  foai  ro^menis    of 
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Saxon  barw.  Tbua  drove  id  Lan** 
|»ckeU  I  on  which  be  (hifted  bit 
grouDijj  to  a  position  *t  the  foot  of  tJifi 
hilli  of  Bookerdorf  and  Reiohenberff. 
Frederick  made  prepnratiDUB  to  asiail 
tbeni  on  the  morrow,  and  only  iraite4 
for  reioforcemeotB  nodsr  Gieneral  Uul- 
wn  I  but  Dauii,  wbo  had  oroHod  tha 
Elbe  at  Dresden,  and  was  hattening 
to  the  anutanoa  of  hii  friend,  dis- 
patched an  officer  to  him,  with  ordera 
"to  ihin  hii  groi]Dd;"and  tosethar 
thav  took  up  a  new  position  at  Lanaai 
whue  Fredarick  oooupied  the  plaoa 
which  Lacy  bad  left,  by  three  vegi' 
BUpta  of  hiUBiLri)  two  of  dragoani,  and 
two  free  carpi,  which  were  attacked, 
but  uniDcceutidly,  bf  haxy  in  th« 
nil^t. 

Both  uiniei,  FruNiaB  and  Iinpft, 
rialiiti  began  their  inarch  ioi  SileaiA 
on  the  Hme  day— rfiftch  eaf  er  to  anticL, 

Kte  vid  fbut  the  other  out.  Tbq 
mar  marcbad  by  the  way  of  Craor 
kan  i  the  latter  marched  tbraogh  Hi*, 
ohofawerder  i  and  m  route,  Daun  de. 
(ached  Lacy  to  Kenlanbijrg,  to  core* 
Im  left  lank,  but  Frederick  attacked 
the  young  Brigadier  unexpectedly,  and 
captured  'JOD  of  his  rciu-guard.  Tho 
heat  wa«  so  excesdre  at  this  time  that 
eighty  men  dropped  dead  on  thfl 
marcQ-  Iiacy  eontmued  to  haraM  the 
Prussian  rear,  till  at  S^laforsiien,  Frs- 
derick  turned  and  attacked  his  Ublana 
Fith  fbur  regiment*  of  horse,  if  ho  in 
the  first  charge  that  and  s«bred  4(X) 
men.  At  that  tiqie  Lacy's  whole  oa- 
yalry  ware  encamped  at  Roth^R  Nftus- 
liti  i  but  he  brought  them  up  by  sue. 
ees«Te  troops  —  \oi  hera  again  be  was 
taken  by  surprise  —  and  a  detnltoiy 
and  destructiTO  skirmish  ensued,  adar 
which  both  parties  wp^raCed.  FrodOr 
ride  now  decided  it  wa«  naoatMiT 
mther  to  follow  Oauo,  who  had  air 
ready  reached  Sileaa,  or  to  rid  biniielf 
at  once  of  the  rwolut«  Lacy,  wh^ 
bung  like  A  7olf  itpon  hia  akirtsi  and 
encumbered  every  tnorement.  Thus, 
on   the  evening  of  the  Bth  of  Jul;, 


tha  defiles  ofHorta,  where  bis 
rians  pasied  the  nighti  while  the  Aua- 
trians  occupied  the  moiintain  of  tha 
White  Staff,  From  this  Lac/i  small 
force  was  £iven  next  day,  and  liad  to 
recroat  tha  Elbe  at  Drasdan,  froni 
whenoe  he  narchad  to  a  poattion  at 
tirof  Seidliti,  wbjle  )iDf»  gt  wnwr 


[MiMll. 


n  by  Dann  to  Laay,  poi^ 


taining  all  bis  plana  nf  dia  campolgn, 
was  intercaptad  here,  and  braiwbt  to 
Frederick,  to  whom  it  prored  oigieat 


On  the  10th  of  Aognst,  Laey  lo«t 
bia  tents  and  baggage,  when  esoaping 
an  attack  meditated  by  Frederioli. 
who  waa  baffled  by  the  timely  arrival 
of  Daun  at  HennendorC  Mawhal 
I.ondon  inveated  Brealan,  bnt  vaiaed 
the  riege  on  Prinoe  Uenij  of  Pmisia 
marching  to  its  relief.  Fredariok  tbea 
made  bit  meounvble  raaroh  to  preMot 
the  BoMiaDa  fiKm  fiinnii^  a  juoeliM 
«ith  Dann  and  Lai^  t  be  pawad  fiv* 
rivers,  the  Elbe,  the  ^pna,  (be  Keiai» 
the  Qaiess,  waA  the  Bobev,  tbiwgk 
trammelled  b^  3,P0O  eaiaiona  and  n 
ponderoua  train  of  artillery  t  bnt  ha 
waa  unable  to  bring  liondon  to  notioft 
befimi  that  geoerat  was  jsinad  by 
Lacy  and  Daun.  Tba  tbna  kadan 
then  enoompatied  hia  oemp  at  Xignita, 
and  his  affain  teemad  desperate  t  for 
Dana,  itHor  a  reoonnoiMnee,  aot 
nouncad  to  Laey  and  London  hia  rea». 
Ilition  (tf  stonning  die  Prnmiaii  poaitioM 
by  a  ni|^t  attaok ;  bat  the  anblle  Fm. 
deriek  eluded  thein  all.  by  aaddeDly 
and  secretly  ptaiiDg  dw  "EAht,  ud 
hastening  into  Saxeny,  wbitber  Dann 
and  Lacy  fhllowed  him,  at  tl»  baad  of 
B0,000  men.  Then  Gnnnersdinf.  tha 
blmOiett  battle  of  tha  "  Sevan  rears- 
War,"  was  fiiught  and  lost  by  Freda. 
rick.  In  that  field  he  had  SO,aOD  of 
his  aoldiera  aUio.  and  all  hia  gana* 
rala  killed  or  wounded.  He  made  iii> 
ivadible  efcrtiow  to  Kttriave  the  iMf, 
uid  hit  nni&na  wai  riddled  by  maaknt 
balls. 

The  RiuuasB  paaaad  the  Oder,  ani 
pushed  a  strong  column  iato  Bnadan* 
nnrg,  under  Goonl  Cseniabeir.  wh» 
wa>  jmned  t^  a  largi  body  of  Ana* 
trians  under  Lb<7,  and  tagetbi*  thay 
made  themadvei  Biaiten  of  fiarlia* 
the  capital,  abont  (be  ami  of  Oatobar^ 
Tbey  levied  a  lorara  aMtfib«tia« 
upon  the  dtiaeaB,  deatKiyed  all  the 
muasinee,  arsenal^  and  ftvtdrieai 
pillaged  die  ro^al  palaces*  and  n> 
vaged  all  the  adjaaeot  eoimtry,  bnm- 


liUry  stfuna  t  bnt  Ihtqr  letired  \tj  diC> 
fbrant  nwtee  ob  heanng  that  the  mav> 
tified  fVedarii^  waa  advancing  to  the 
relief  of  his  plundered  ca^taL  And 
(OMi  after  be  bad  Ua  renag^  at  U  ~ 
iHittis  G)9i^  I    -   ■' 
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aSrdoflTmeaba-.  Tbeve  Lter  oom- 
sunded  th«  rewm  of  90,000  men, 
-who  coveved  the  uawwAf,  imd  leveral 
poodi  wtitdi  1^  at  the  extremity  of 
Dauii'i  poritioD,  and  on  which  hli  left 
flank  railed  i  Iiaoj  endured  a  Kvew 
ide  at  the  banning  of  the  ao. 
Goneral  Cotiot  O'Donoel  ooia< 
lad  the  cauliy.  Wben  Daua 
gava  waylMT  brought  np  bis  reeerve, 
and  twioe  mm  the  oa^^qt  he  stroTa 
deepsratflljr  and  haMnoally  ta  reaaia 
tlia  d^r,  but  wu  twice  drlFen  baoE  hf 
the  PRWNan*  |  nor  did  ha  abandon 
that  dluitroui  field  until  half-pait 
nine  in  the  dark  Noramber  evening. 
Bf  that  time  Dann,  after  raoaiTing  a 
■iMt  IB  the  thigh,  had  beep  bOToa 
aifaj  wounded,  and  O'Donnel  had  a*. 
■■tuad  tba  aonmand  of  tha  broken 
and  dieoonfited  axmj, 

(I  AtlhoDgh  1  ban  bam  in  twKiV-d«ht 
betUom"  IV  a  8wlM  affloer,  wbow  1M|« 
apfMniaaBc«tiiahi]«*«paper  Qftbatinia,* 
"  I  aarvr  m>  aityiliifiB  nan  dn^d^ut  tbna 
the  field  pmratrt  It  wm  mv  ttx  o'clock, 
a  BHat  obsenfs  night  —  to  uae  the  words  of 
Hirkqnin,  a  uig^  /tfink  —  tbe  oolj  llgbt 
we  bad  wai  the  Infenud  9m  of  the  utlUFi; 
and  muiketrp,  Uie  borrid  ntix  of  On  com- 
batiols  raodend  mora  dreadful  b;  the  nlglitg 
the  mdanehol;  a4«  of  the  wmuided,  mixed 
witli  tiw  wand  of  drama  and  traiqpeti, 
aDed  tba  eont  wllh  honor.  KiO!  hU!  WM 
(sied  oat  araarwiwni  Is  a  word,  I  ntrai 
B(w  anitlung  that  better  aarraapaiided  witb 
t^  laajanriiflly  |il«a  ffna  p*  tf  h«U  itaalf  I" 


Hw  Anatriana,  defl|nte  tbeir  800 
TMOM  i>f  oannon,  ware  routed  and 
driaan  one  the  Elbe  i  10,000  of  iham 
Inr  riain  on  the  fiald,  and  four  gane. 
nOt,  aoo  oUwr  offioen,  and  8,000  men 
w«a  taken,  with  twenty-Mvan  ttand 
of  oolopn,  and  fiftf  {pn^  for  of  all 
Faedaiiak'a  Tiotoriea  thu  was  the  most 
■naotaftful  and  g^orioui.    He  MooTerad 


■U  Sajuni*,  axoM)t  Drefdani  in  the 
oeip^baaiueod  ot  whinb  aa  Amtiiaa 


lAite  the 
BnaJana  abandoaad  GaHurg  and  re- 
tirad  into  Pcdand  j  and  thai  cloaed  tha 

jmi  neo. 

LeaainaLaey  to  watidi  tha  Pnuaian 
Gtmtni,  Zeitten,  Leopold  Daua,  ao. 


companied  by  hij  oomleai,  t^>^i«d 
to  Vienna,  and  lo  loon  recovered  that 
in  the  ipring  of  the  following  year  ha 
wai  able  to  aiuit  at  tho  ooancili  of 
war.  iifty  thouaand  men  were  now 
priMnen  on  both  lideB.  Id  February, 
1761,  Lacy,  non  a  Field  Uardial, 
nwiut  to  have  viiitad  Finland  (wha« 
hii  iaiber  had  laoeived  axteniive  ei- 
tatea),  to  lettle  oertain  family  diipntei 
which  had  ariaeni  but  the  prepara. 
tiona  for  another  campaiau,  and  tha 
knowledge  that  hii  old  friend  Dann 
wai  about  to  reiume  the  oonunand, 
made  himde&r  tbiajonrney  for  a  time. 

On  the  Slat  of  Man^,  Marshal 
Daun  departed  from  Vienna,  to  j<uit 
tha  army,  and  all  the  Generab  v 
pmred  to  the  head  of  titmr  difforeat 
brigades  and  diviiioni,  for  it  wai  in- 
tandad  that  tha  greatest  effiirta  ihonld 
now  be  made  to  oroah  the  wsriike  King 
of  Pmaiia.  Daun  took  the  coramana 
in  Saxony ;  Marahal  Count  Loudon  in 
Silena,  where  he  was  to  be  aopported 
by  tiia  Raaaiana  under  Uarahal  But> 
tarliiii  whoae  train  of  artillery  was 
tremeadoua.  It  coniiated  of  no  len 
than  eight  ninety-six  ponnden,  twen- 
ty-two forty-eight  pounders,  aeventy 
twenty-four  pouudan,  eighty- three 
twelve  poDDOert,  eighty- aiz  eight 
pounders,  an<l  106  lighter  field  pieces, 
drawn  by  18,834  horaea. 

O'Donnel  marched  with  16,000  mea 
to  Zitiau,  &om  whence  he  was  to  assist 
the  armies  of  Saxony  en 


In  June,  Lacy's  oorps  took  post  on 
tha  right  bank  of  the  Elbe,  to  ppsserva 
a  communication  with  the  diriiion  of 
his  countryman.  Several  other  Irish- 
men had  high  civil  rank  in  the  Aus. 
trian  service  about  this  time,  and  wa 
may  particularly  note  Nicholas  Connt 
Taafie,  who  died  a  ColoneUOommaud- 
ant  in  1770,  asad  ninety-two,  and 
was  succeeded  in  liis  title  and  regioient 
bv  his  son,  Oonnt  Francua ;  and  Gount 
0'Uourke,t  Knight  of  St.  Louis,  da. 
Bcandad  ftom  an  andant  family  in  tho 
county  of  Leitiim,  whoee  ancettore' 
Cromwell  is  said  to  have  stripped  of 
an  estate  worth  £TO,000  per  annum. 

On  tha  Pruaaliuis,  under  Frinoe 
Haniy,  pasang  the  Elbe  in  Julyi 
Dann  reinforced  Lacy  with  «x  battfc 
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lions  and  tome  rej^menti  of  hone. 
In  spite  of  their  atmoat  eflbrbi,  Frcde. 
riek,  aner  fighting  the  Imperialbta  on 
the  heizhta  of  Buckeradorf,  where  an 
Irish  omoeruamedO'KcUyabl^defend' 
ed  their  redoubts  with  only  4,000  men, 
Kcorered  the  oit^  of  Suiweidnitz  on 
tiie  22Dd  Jnly,  though  defended  bj 
9,000  men,  under  another  Iriih  gene. 
r«],  named  Butler.  He  then  turned 
his  eyes  towards  Saxony,  and  propowd 
to  besiege  Dresden. 

Afler  Loudon  entered  Sleaia,  in  An- 
guat,  some  Bevere  fitting  enioed, 
especially  at  UuuBterbei^  and  on  tlM 
hills  of  Labedau.  Imsj  was  then  ho- 
Tering  with  his  troops  near  Graasen- 
barn,  and  enoamping  at  Groi-do< 
bntK,  from  whence  he  adranoed  his 
videttei  as  far  as  Btreblen  along  the 
Elbe— for  Count  O'Donnel  still  occu- 
[»ed  Dresden  or  its  D^hbourhood. 

It  September,  I^cy  was  sent  with 
hts  brigade,  15,000  strong,  br  Datin, 
to  join  the  Bussians  at  Brandenbnrg, 
with  OTdera  to  ravage  all  the  eUctoraCe, 
wbidi,  while  coTered  by  the  army  of 
Soltikoff,  he  did  so  e^tuallr  as  to 
oompel  Frederick  either  to  shift  his 
camp  from  Buntzelwitz,  on  which  he 
had  486  ^ns  with  182  mines,  or  to 
weaken  his  army  by  sending  oot  de- 
tachments to  protect  the  burning  coon- 
try.  In  doing  the  latter,  some  of 
Fiince  Henry's  cavalry  were  severely 
cut  np  by  Lacy's  dragooni,  in  a  forest 
near  lUisa ;  and  to  avoid  such  nnplea. 
laut  iurprises  in  future,  the  PnissiaDS 
cut  do«rn  all  the  magnificent  timber 
that  snTToonded  the  oU  castle  of  Hu- 
bertabouTK :  but  on  Laoy's  nearer  ap- 
proach, ttiey  retired  to  Fotsdam  and 
^andau.  In  October,  Prince  Henry 
of  Prussia  and  Manhal  Daun  were 
both  encamped — one  under  the  walls 
of  Dresden,  and  the  other  under  the 
ramparts  of  Meissen,  while  their  hiuu 
sars  and  light  troops  fought  together 
honrly,  and  l^aoy  hoverod  in  the 
ndghoourhood  of  Lusace,  watdung 
tome  large  detachments  of  Prussians. 

In  December  he  again  terrified  &a 
inhabitants  of  the  capital  by  appearing 
■nddenly  within  seven  miles  M  Berlin, 
but  on  an  overwhelming  force,  under 
General  Bandemer,  being  sent  against 
Him  by  Prince  Henry,  he  recrossed  the 
Elbe,  and  retreated. 

Fortunately,  in  1 762,  there  was  eon- 
cloded  ynik  Uie  Court  of  Vienna  a 
cassation  of  boatilities  for  the  provinces 
of  Saxony  aod  ^eua.    This  partial 


truce  induced  the  Princes  of  the  Em- 
pire to  sign  a  treaty  of  neutrality,  to 
save  their  pet^  dominions  from  the 
ravo^s  of  Frederick,  and  as  Sweden 
and  Kussia,  on  the  accession  of  the 
Caar  Peter  III.,  bad  concluded  a  tmce 
with  him,  the  septennial  war  was  thus 
lelt  to  be  finished  by  the  two  power* 
which  began  it — PmssiB  and  Austria. 

In  that  year  the  Khan  of  the  Crimek 
proposed  to  join  the  former ;  and,  in- 
deed, marched  5,000  men  towards  the 
frontier  of  Poland  for  that  purpoM ; 
bnt  the  death  of  the  Csarine  Elisabetlif 
and  the  contequent  revolution  in  Bn^ 
na,  had  so  bewildered  the  poor  Tartar, 
that,  not  knowing  what  side  to  tak^ 
he  timidlv  repeated  to  Ferecop.  On 
tins  Frederick  recalled  the  Pnnce  of 
Bavem  from  Moravia  with  his  troops, 
that  tiwether  they  might  make  doubly 
sure  01  Schwddnitz. 

They  jconed  forces,  and  the  Prince 
encamped  on  the  heights  of  Peilan. 
Scarcely  had  this  junction  been  e&ct- 
ed  before  the  Austrians,  under  DaQu, 
I^cy,  and  O'Donnd,  entered  among 
tbe  mountains  on  the  16Ui  of  August, 
1783,  and,  afler  a  skirmish  at  Lan^gan 
Bielan,  encamped  with  forty  battalions 
and  forty  squadrons  close  byi  while 
General  Bock,  anotlier  Imperialist, 
occupied  the  Kletchberg  with  twelrs 
battalions  and  twen^  squadrons.  All 
night  the  Prussians  were  nnder  arms; 
their  cavalry  bitted  aikd  saddlad.  their 
mniketsloadedwidporUfireslit  J  everr 
trooper  slept  besideliis  bone,  and  eadh 
gunner  by  nis  cannon.  Daun  assailed 
the  Prince  of  Bavem  in  his  position 
with  ^eat  impetuonly.  Laqr  passed 
the  village  of  Peilan  with  six  Datt»' 
lions,  which  he  skUfnllykeptconeesled 
behind  a  hill,  whereon  his  artillerj 
were  posted.  To  cover  his  left  flan)^ 
O'Donnell  marched  fbrty  squadrons 
directly  from  Pailan,  and  three  tame* 
his  Imperial  cniraSMers  were  repulsed 
from  tne  vallffr,  and  by  a  Tolley  of 
grape  itma  fiReen  sis-ponnden,  his 
orauusion  was  eompletad.  O'Donnel, 
with  the  loss  of  1,500  dragoons,  ftll 
back,  and  thus  exposed  tbe  left  flank  of 
Lacy,  who,  after  making  great  efibrta 
to  storm  tbe  heishta  ooonpied  fay  the 
foe,  was  compelled  to  retreat,  and  next 
day  Daun  retired  by  Wartha  and 
Glatz  to  Schar&eck,  where  he  remain- 
ed  till  the  dose  of  the  campaign. 

This  was  the  last  military  service  of 
importance  performed  by  Marshal 
Connt  Lacy  at  that  timet  for  aoon 
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■fter>  the  war  came  to  &  dose,  by  the 
XmXj  of  peace,  signed  in  Febroftry, 
176S,  by  which  it  wu  agreed  that  a 
mntoal  reetitution  of  conqneita  mud 
obliTioo  of  injuries  shontd  take  place ; 
sod  that  Pniseia  and  Amtria  ihoidd 
be  pnt  in  the  same  poeitioa  as  when 
the  hostilities  began ;  and  thus  hap. 
pilj  ended  this  truly  atrocious  strife, 
ID  whid)  neariy  kink  bchdbbd  ibov- 
uxD  ■oij>iERs  PSBiBHU).  Pmseia 
fboght  ten  pitched  Ijattles,  and  lost 
180,000  nun ;  Russia,  four  great  bat- 
tles,aDdlo«t  ISO.OOOmen:  Austria,  ten 
battle*,  vith  the  loss  of  140,000  men ; 
France  lost  200,000;  Britain,  162,000; 
Sweden,  25,000 ;  and  the  Circles 
28,000;  vhiie  Austria  found  beraelf 
encnmbered  by  one  hundred  nuUiona 
of  crowns  of  debt  I 

For  fourteen  ^ears  Lacy  led  a  life 
of  peace,  dercting  himself  to  the  de- 
Telopmentof  discipline  in  the  Austrian 
army,  till  the  death  of  the  Bavarian 
Elector,  on  Ihe  30th  December,  1777, 
opened  up  a  new  prospect  of  aggran- 
disement  to  the  Imperial  GoTemment, 
and  again  lighted  the  torch  of  waz  in 
Germany.  The  Elector  Falatine,  the 
Elector  of  Saxony  and  Duke  of  Mech- 
lenbtmc-Schnerin  laid  claim  to  the  va- 
Gsat  Sectoral  Hat ;  but  their  voices 
were  lost  when  the  formidable  and  co- 
vetous House  of  Hapiburg  also  pnt 
forth  a  demand,  and  the  Emperor  Jo. 
eeph  and  Marshal  Lacy  appeared  with 
100,000  men,  and  an  immense  train  of 
artillery,  at  Uie  celebrated  position  of 
Konigsgratz,  yboTs  the  confluence  of 
the  £lMr  and  the  Rhine. 

The  Prostians  and  Saxons  broke 
into  Bohemia,  and  compelled  London 
to  retreat,  and  a  year  of  the  old  ma. 
Dteaning  war  and  devastation  followed, 
tjQ  the  Congress  of  Teschen,  by  which 
Charles  Theodore,  Elector  Palatine  of 
the  House  of  Menberg,  obtained  the 
Bavarian  Hat,  on  the  13th  Mar,  1779. 
The  Emperor  was  compelled  to  re- 


linquish his  unjust  cltums,  and  tnn. 

Sillity  was  restored  to  Germany,  en- 
ling  Count  Lacy,  then  in  his  lizty- 


Sillity  1 
ling  C 

I  sheath  t£e 
iword;  and  this  command  which  he 
held  in  the  Bavarian  dispute  was  the 
last  act  of  importance  performed  by 
him  in  the  service  of  Austria. 

Frakcis  Ahthont  Cod  NT  db  Licr, 
the  celebrated  Spanish  general  and  di- 
plomatist, was  the  next  member  of 
this  Irish  family  who  attained  an  emi. 
nent  position  in  the  history  of  Europe. 


He  was  bom  in  Spain,  whither  his 
&ther  had  foUowed  the  Duke  of  Ber- 
wick, in  1731,  and  after  receiving  die 
usual  rudiments  of  education,  com- 
menced his  military  coieer  at  the  early 
age  of  rizteen,  in  the  brave  old  IriA 
regiment  of  Ulster  infantry,  then  in 
the  servioe  of  his  Moat  Catholic  Ma> 
jesty  Ferdinand  VI.,  who  bad  succeed- 
ed his  father,  Philip  Duke  of  Anjon,  on 
the  Spanish  throne,  in  the  preceding 
year,  1746. 

Francis  Anthony  Lacv  served  with 
this  n^imenC  in  tiie  ItaUan  campaini 
of  1747,  which  was  undertaken  to  mU 
vance  the  claims  of  the  Spanish  Bour- 
bons to  the  crowns  of  Naples  and  Si- 
cil;r,  and  to  the  Duchv  of  Milaoj 
which  had  been  claimed  by  Philip  V., 
as  successor  to  the  House  of  Anstriai 
while  he  also  demanded  Parma,  Plo- 
centia,  and  Tuscany,  in  right  of  his 
Qaeen,  thou^  he  had  been  obliged  to 
relinquish  them  aU  by  the  solemn 
treaty  of  Utretcht  j  but  snch  is  tho 
faith  kept  by  princes. 

The  Irish  regiment  of  tlie  yonng 
Couat  Lacy  vras  with  the  army  of  tba 
Count  de  Gages,  the  Spanish  Com- 
ntander-in- chief,  who,  singular  to  say, 
was  also  an  Insbman,  and  had  tiien 
under  bis  orders  the  combined  armies 
of  Spain  and  Naples.  Genoa  bad  re- 
volted agunst  the  Auatrians ;  Marshal 
Boufflen  had  entered  it  at  the  head  i^ 
4,500  Frenchmen,  and  thus  encourag- 
ed, the  Genoese  resolved  to  die,  riu 
ther  than  submit  to  the  tyrants  of  the 
House  of  Hapsburg,  whose  armies  made 
incredible  exertionB  to  recover  it.  Then 
ensued  the  passage  of  the  Var  by  the 
Marshal  Duke  de  Belleisle ;  the  stona. 
ing  of  Montalbano  and  other  plac 


op«. 
•  auunD  of  that  extensive  campaign,  ia 
which  "  U  RegiiatiU  Irlandau  ^  UUo- 
me  Injanterie  "  bore  a  most  prominent 
part,  more  so,  perhaps,  than  th«r 
enemies  relished,  till  the  naval  victo- 
ries of  the  British  Admirals  Anacm 
and  Warren  in  the  East  Indian  Oceaoi 
and  those  of  Fox  and  Hawke  else- 
where, forced  Louis  XV.  and  his  alliea 
to  listen  to  those  proposals  by  whiob 
peace  was  secured  to  Europe  by  the 
treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  on  the  7th 
October,  1748. 


the  colonelcy  of  the  Ulster  regiment* 
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Wi],  U  iu  bead,  Mrved  in  the  war 
M&iaat  Portugal  in  1763,  nhen  Cbarles 
III.  of  SpaiD  added  to  tbe  calsmitiei 
of  bis  ualbrtiiniite  neighbour  Don  Jo- 
(epb,  by  iDvadinj;  hie  amaU  domiDioiu 
With  ■  powerful  army,  nhicb  thieatea- 
fld  wlih  lUll  further  dettruction  his 
.luplew  cit7  of  LiabOn— dien  recently 
ruined  by  the  great  earthquake.  One 
Spani^  column,  under  the  Marquii  de 
Sarria,  entered  Portugal  on  the  north  ; 
B  Bocond,  under  the  Count  O'Reilly, 
todtChaveiia  third  entered  by  fieira 
and  ipread  along  the  Tagut.  Thii 
wanton  invaaioQ  was  suggested  to 
Spain  by  France,  Ra  a  meani  of  injolt- 
1d^  an  ally  of  their  common  foe — Bri- 
tain —  ana  alao  of  extending,  by  oon- 
quest,  the  power  of  the  Housee  of 
Bourbon. 

Britain  supplied  Portugal  with  amui 
ammunition,  and  10,000  men,  under 
Brigadier  General  Buraoj'ne,  who 
akillull^  co-operated  with  Uie  Count  do 
la  Uppe,  a  German,  and  with  General 
Forbes,  ft  Scot,  who  oommanded  the 
•nor  of  Don  Joseph,  Two  reKiments 
of  Gatholica  wera  raised  in  Ittlaiid  es- 
pecially for  this  service,  Kbd  tbeae  are 
still  existing  in  the  British  line. 

In  all  the  operations  of  this  war 
Lacy  acquitted  himaelf  with  tlie  great- 

Jn  1T80,  he  was  appointed  Com- 
maadant  of  Ibe  Spanish  Artillery,  and 
OS  such  WHS  emnloyed  at  the  wnons 
Siege  of  Gibraltar,  and  was  present 
with  the  army  which,  under  the  Duke 
de  Crillon  (the  conqueror  of  Minorca) 
made  "the  last  desperate  and  unparal- 
kled  efforts  "  to  restore  the  key  of  the 
Uediterranean  to  the  bands  of  King 
Charles  III. 

General  Elliot  of  Stobi,  in  Midlo- 
thian, with  7,000  men,  Taliantlv  do- 
fended  the  rock  against  40,000  soldiers 
who  assailed  it  by  land  with  SOO  pieces 
of  oannon :  and  against  the  combined 
fleets  of  France  and  Spain,  forty-ie- 
Teu  sail  of  the  line,  seven  tiitee-deck- 
en  [the  strongest  iJiat  bad  ever  been 
built),  eighty  gun-boats,  and  a  swarm 
oi  frigates  and  smaller  vessels,  wLich 
opened  a  shower  of  shot  from  400 
fuucesof  cannon  Against  him. 

The  first  shot  was  fired  on  the  13th 
^anuar}',  )?eO,  and  it  killed  a  womab 
in  Gibraltar.  The  Spanish  camp  was 
crowded  by  French  nobUut  and  Spa- 
nish hidalgos,  who  bad  all  hastened 
there  %o  behold  the  /ali  of  this  great 


Under  Lot?,  the  l^>anish  ■rUUeriati 
fired  with  great  precision  and  effect; 
but  the  determined  old  General  HUpt 
dtjfended  Gibraltar  witli  the  most  ob- 
stinate bravery  (  and  General  B(»d 
(bis  countrymaa)  teconunendsd,  Mr 
the  first  time,  a  discharge  of  red-liot 
balls,  which  bod  the  moat  disaalrous 
effect  upon  the  Spaniards  by  land  and 
sea  I  for  at  least  1500  of  them  perish- 
ed. The  British  ^d  716  barrels  of 
powder  and  8,&00  rounds  of  oannoo- 
balls  (mora  tlmn  half  of  whic^  were 
rod  kol)  between  the  time  of  firing 
the  first  cannon  and  the  but,  on  the 
Snd  February,  17B3,  when  theFrendi 
and  Spaniards  were  oompletely  di|- 
comfited,  and  a  peace  was  signed, 
which  c^led  the  fortress  to  Britain  for 

For  his  services,  Lacy  obt^jied  the 
Grand  Cross  of  Charles  III.,  and  the 
rank  of  Commander  of  the  Cross  of 
San  lago,  an  old  Spanish  orderof  chi- 
valry instituted  bv  King  Kamiro,  in 
commemoration  of  a  victoir  over  the 
Moors  in  1030  —  their  baag«^  a  red 
cross  in  the  form  of  a  sword.  Be  was 
also  made   Titular  of  the  rich   (Jom- 

Banderie  of  Lot  Caiat  £iunat,  at 
erida,  in  Estramsdura, 
Ailer  the  peace  betyreen  Spain  and 
Britain  was  firmly  eatablisbea,  be  waa 
sent  successively  as  plenipotenUory  to 
Guitavus  III.  of  3wedeo,  and  to  Um 
J^mpress  Catherine  II.  of  Huasia, 
(widow  of  the  Czar,  Peter  III,)>  **^ 
the  success  he  obtained  in  liis  embts- 

e'a  proved  that  be  bad  secured  fiv 
mseif  and  bis  royal  master  tba  love 
and  esteem  of  the  Courts  of  StocUolm 
and  St.  Fetenbure. 

Immediately  on  bis  return  &>eih  i)o> 
Dours  were  heiqted  upon  him ;  he  waa 
named,  par  uUtrim,  Commahdaut  Ga- 
neral  Of  tbe  Coast  of  Granada  and 
Member  of  lbs  Supreme  Council  of 
War;  then  Lieutenant-Generalof  the 
Spanish  Army,  Commandant  of  tbe 
Corps  of  Koyal  Artillery,  and  soie  In- 
spector-General of  that  branch  of  tbe 
service.  He  was  also  made  tnspector- 
Gencral  of  the  mobufoctories  of  arma, 
cannon,  and  all  the  muni^ohs  of  war. 
tbrougbout  Spun  and  tbe  two  Indieo. 

In  consequence  of  an  unlooked-Jor 
imtute  in  Barcelona,  the  Governor  of 
which  had  not  fulfilled  his  triwb  iia 
March,  1789,  Iacv  waa  appointed  lo 
''  ~  '  iportant  ana  arduous  office  of 
*  "  '  '  General  of  the 
The  CaUlo- 
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BJaBs,  nho  had  long  reilrted  the  au- 
thority of  tb«  Kio^  of  Spniu,  and  had 
fiequeotlj  riaen  in  arms  to  assert 
their  iadep«DileiKfl  and  ohooae  priucea 
of  their  own,  were  Htill  liable  to 
partial  iuumictibfis  agwnst  the  via^. 
nya,  to  wbow  yoke  they  aabmitted 
witji  anlkn  Ipatby,  while  tbey  treated 
their  laonarabi  with  hatred  and  con- 
tompt,  till  the  conciliatory  fiiit  of 
Charlea  IV.  But  Lacy  contrived  to 
ifin  the  love  and  eateem  evao  of  thoie 
ndka  and  jealous  proviociab,  and  in 
ftTerj  itep  of  bb  career  g«*e  constant 
woofa  of  diainteresiediMw,  ikill,  and 
oeTOtion  to  the  king  and  country  of 
big  adoptioo. 

Uo  aeconded  with  great  enercy  the 
tDeasores  taken  by  die  Spanish  Go- 
Temment  to  prevent  the  principles  of 
the  French  Kerolulionists  from  croaa- 
ing  tbePyrenneea.  *'Et  futreconduire 
tw  la  frontiere  1e  consul  du  France, 
qui  avoit  lanu  dee  propoa  indiacreta  i 
Barcelona  Far  le  memo  motif,"  adda 
K  French  writer,  *'  Lacy  reUsnait  dans 
catalogue  leaemigr^  Francois." 

llifl  pnpila  of  the  Royal  Scbool  of 
Artillery,  at  Segovia,  obtained  from 
Count  Lacy  the  amelioration  of  their 
■Bvere  ajstem  of  discipliae,  an  aug- 
Dentation  of  the  number  of  their  scho- 
Un  and  oadela,  and  the  increase  of 
«ert^n  branches  of  knowledge  relating 
to  their  branch  <^  the  military  profes- 
(ion,  by  the  eatabliahment  of  the 
■choela  of  oheaustry,  of  mineralogy, 
and  of  oyroteohny,  of  all  of  which  he 
nnnd  the  creation. 

SoDW  have  soppoaed  that  Count 
Imj  was  toon  admiraUe  for  bis  lofty 
•pint,  hia  apariJing  witi  and  tall  and 
haodaoBke  figure  •— ■  which  approached 
(he  gigantic  —  than  for  his  talents  ai  a 
■oldiert  but  hia  amiable  and  concilia- 
torjt  character  have  never  bemdeDied, 
while  bis  benevotence,  his  Christian 
mloM,  and  patriotiim,  vwe  extolled 

a  by  his  enemies  1  Sat  he  stood  too 

h  in  the  favoniof  Ute  Spaniih  King 

lavo  Iriands  oZmh.  Sach  was  Frao- 
ois  Anthony  Laoy, 

Be  died  at  BanMlona,  in  the  time  of 
Charies  IV.,  on  the  31st  December, 
17V3.  ia  tbe  siaty-firat  year  at  his 
•ge> 

On  thai  ootasion  the  moat  nniversal 
fegntt  were  manifested  at  his  funeral, 
which  was  c^ducied  with  great  splen- 
dour and  solemnity  t  and  the  ofliu«n 
and  cadets  of  the  Spanish  artillery,  by 
iWlMHa  be  was  «no«rety  bslovad,  oele- 


k^n 


braced  him  in  high  eulogies,  which  were 
published  in  all  the  journals  of  Madrid 
and  Catalonia. 

Don  Antonio  Ricardo  Carillo,  of 
AlbornoE,  Bucoeeded  hitn  as  Captain* 
General  of  Catalonia, 


Patrick  Laoy,  llie  brother  of  Oonnt 
Anthony  Francis,  was  Mmot  of  tlw 
Ulster  Raiment  of  Irish  JnTantry  in 
the  service  of  Spain,  and  died  early  in 
life,  leaving  a  son  named  Louis,  who 
was  justly  celebrated  for  bis  bravetjt 
his  misfortcnes,  and  romantic  history. 

LoDis  Lacv  was  bom  on  the  1 1th 
January,  1T75,  at  San  Roque,  a  judi^ 
eial  partido  and  town  of  Andaluaiat 
sis  miles  distant  Ihim  Oibraltar,  after 
the  capture  of  which  it  was  founded,  ia 
1704.  His  father,  Major  Lacy,  dying 
while  he  was  yet  an  infant,  bis  mother 
married  an  officer  of  the  Bmssela  Be- 

S'meot  of  Infantry  in  the  aerrice  of 
harles  UL  Young  Louis,  at  the 
early  age  of  nine  years,  entered  this 
coips  OS  a  cadet,  with  bia  step-futher, 
and  aocompanied  it  to  Puerto  Rico, 
one  of  the  Spanish  West  India  Islands, 
whi(^  was  used  then  aa  a  penal  colony  j 
it  had  been  so  for  two  centuries  before. 
Thus  a  strong  garrison  was  maintained 
at  the  capital,  San  Juan  de  Puerto  Rico. 

As  he  grew  older,  Idcr  showed  ao 
decided  a  vocation  for  the  life  of  a 
soldier,  that  on  his  return  to  Spain,  in 
17d9i  Charles  IVi  removed  htm  into 
the  Ulster  Regiment,  among  the  gaU 
lant  Irishmen  of  which  his  Ikmily  name 
was  held  in  high  VHieratioa  j  and 
in  that  battalion  of  exiles  he  obtained 
acomoany,  in  1794. 

In  Uiat  year,  when  the  French  Ro- 
pubUcan  forces  invaded  Spainj  and 
commenced  those  operations  which 
ended  in  the  capture  of  Fontarabia  and 
San  Sebastian,  Lacy  was,  with  the  re- 
giment of  Ulster,  attatAed  to  thearmy 
of  Catalonia,  and  fighting  against  tfa«n. 
The  French  were  40,000  strong,  tbe 
I^HUiiardB  only  30,000. 

In  Catatonia,  their  progress  was 
small )  but  in  tininuiooa,  many  places 
of  importance  fell  into  their  hands  i 
fw  ^e  Court,  languid  and  alow  in  all 
its  warlike  operations,  opposed  totheot 
forces  of  inferior  strength,  and  nit- 
happily  more  accustomed  to  defeat 
than  victory.  Bellegarde  was  besieged 
br  the  French,  who  defeated  the  ^la- 
niards before  it  i  yet  its  commandant 
tho  Marquis  de  Vailesantenv  bdd  ont 
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Ih^vcIj.  On  the  ahorea  of  the  Baj  of 
Siicay,  the  arnu  af  the  inTAdera  were 
■accenful ;  thej-  made  themaelTe*  mas- 
ten  of  Passages,  and  the  strong  old 
CMtle  of  San  Sebutiim  ;  they  pene- 
trated u  for  afi  TolosB,  amanlcea  PIs- 
centia,  and  beeiezed  Fampelana.  Lacy 
is  recorded  at  haying  penonally  and 
particnlaily  ngnaUied  bimaelf  in  bat- 
tle agunst  the  French,  on  the  Sth  of 
FebraDf.  and  the5tfa,  16th,  and  25th 
ityt  of  Jooe,  1794 ;  and  to  these  w- 
Onmstancea  their  own  militarr  hit- 
toriani  bear  honourable  teatimonf. 

Driven  to  extremi^ei,  Bellegarde 
MTTendered  en  the  ITth  of  September ; 
and  the  brave  Conde  de  la  Union, 
after  making  a  desperate  and  futile 
attempt  to  save  it,  foil  in  battle  for  hia 
oonutry,  on  the  heights  of  Figuercn, 
where  9000  SpaniardB  and  171  pieoea 
of  cannon  were  taken.  The  fall  of 
Bosas  followed,  and  (he  Conrt  of  H&. 
drid  trembled  for  the  aafety  of  the 
Catalonian  coast.  Bot  the  war  waa 
ended   in  the    following  j^nr   by  the 

Eice  of  Baale ;  and  up  to  that  period 
ttj  aerved,  with  the  regiment  of 
Ulster,  with  honourable  diatiuction, 
and  attained  ereat  experience  in  the 
art  of  war  —  that  ardaous  profession 
to  which  all  the  exiles  of  nisf^mil^ 
had  BO  successfully  and  especially  dedi- 
cated their  lives. 

Id  December,  VJ95,  be  embarked 
\rith  his  rGgiment  for  the  Canaij 
Iriands.  While  there  he  unfortunately 
had  a  love  intrigue  with  a  young 
Bpanish  Ud^,  of  great  personal  attrac- 
tions; and  in  gaining  her  favour,  won, 
also,  the  enmi^  of  the  Governor  and 
Captain-General  of  the  colony,  who, 
br  ilL.luek,  proved  to  be  his  rival. 
Enraeed  by  the  success  of  the  band- 
■omeXacy,  the  proud  and  revengeful 
Spaniard  was  so  weak  and  unjust  as  to 
exile  him  from  his  regiment  and  the 
■odety  of  his  companions  in  armt,  by 
buiiehing  him  to  Ferro,  one  of  the 
Emallest  and  most  westerly  of  the 
Canary  Islands.  An  arid  and  barren 
place,  it  is  a  mere  mountain  pass,  com- 
posed of  dark  grey  land,  dott^  here 
and  there  by  sombre  bushes. 


fiery  letters  to  the  Captain- General, 
who  made  him  a  prisoner,  and  brought 
bim  before  a  Cmuijo  de  Overra,  or 
court-martial,  by  sentence  of  which  he 
was  condemned  to  imprisonment  ai 
we  latiouring  under  mental  alienation. 


add,  after  all  his  gaHant  aerTice^  wai 
deprived  of  Us  commiasion. 

After  a  time  he  waa  peiuitted  to 
return  to  Spain,  and  was  sent  fa>  Cadil 

At  that  time  Spain,  having  mada 
peace  with  France,  waa  at  war  with 
John  TI.  of  Portugal.  This  oootest 
was  producttre  of  no  important  eventa, 
uid  was  terminated  in  1801.  Laey 
arrived  in  Eorope  just  aa  the  la*t  oaat- 
paign  was  opeeed  againA  tke  Porttb 
gneae ;  and  nearing  of  it,  he  vunly 
aolieitad  from  the  Government  A 
Charles  IV.  tiie  honour  of  being  per- 
mitted to  serve  in  the  Spantdi  annr 
aa  a  umple  grenadier ;  but  the  mal- 
influence  of  his  enemy,  the  Govenior 
of  the  Ganariea,  still  followed  him,  and 
this  bumble  reanest  was  refused  him. 
Poor  Lacy,  in  t>itteme«  of  spirit  and 
almost  without  a  coin  in  his  purse,  re- 
solved to  push  his  fortunes  elsewhere. 
He  wandered  on  foot  through  the 
Peninsula,  crossed  the  Pyrenneea,  and, 
like  an  bnmble  way- faring  pedestrian, 
passed  throuj^  France,  and  arrived  at 
the  town  of  Boulogne-sar-mer  in  Oo- 
tober,  180S,  when  Uonaparte  was  aa- 
sembling  his  great  anny  for  the  in- 
vasion (tf  Britain. 

Finding  himaelf  de«titat«,  and  with- 
out resources,  Laoy  enliated  in  the 
eth  Regiment  of  Li^t  In&ntry  of  tiie 
French  line,  as  a  private  soldier ;  but 
his  prerions  military  knowledge,  which 
was  soon  discovered  by  his  ooniradet 
and  officers,  obtained  for  him,  in  ona 
month,  the  rank  of  Serjeant.  Aboat 
the  same  time.  General  Clark  (who 
was  afterwards,  in  1809,  ereated  Dun 
de  Fettrs)  having  heard  of  him,  itiatad 
the  history  of  I^cv,  of  his  fitther  and 
uncle,  to  the  Emperor  Napdeon. 
Struck  by  a  narrative  so  singular.  Na- 
poleon Beat  for  the  seijeant,  and  bang 
charmed  by  his  manner  and  bearinE, 
'    virtue  of  the  rank  be  had  previoDUy 


held,  generously  pve  lun      

rion  c^  captain  m  the  Iridi  Legiout 
which  was  then  being  orsanisM  at 
Marlsix,  under  Arthur  O'Connor,  fbr 
the  service  of  France.  General  Clail^ 
Minister  of  War  under  NutoUon, 
bein^  of  Irish  deaeent,  had  the  idea  of 
gunmg  over  some  of  the  oU  Irish 
aristocracy  i  and  Madgeit,  another 
Iridiman  in  the  foreij|[n  office,  had  a 
scheme  for  enlisting  Insh  prisonen  in 
the  French  prisons ;  a  scheme  wluiA 
proved,  however,  nnsnocaMfuL 
From  Morlaix,  Lacy  marched  with 
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Uf  leg^nwni  lo  Qniniper-CoKii^,  «□ 
old  HMnufkcturing  town  in  the  deiMrU 
inent  oS  f^iatem ;  and  while  there, 
faecwne  koqauttted  witb  a  pretty 
EVendi  girl,  MaiieiiioiaBlle  Gaermer, 
to  idioin  1m  becAine  attediad,  and 
vbom  he  muriedi  in  June,  1806,  aL 
AoQgli  Iier  pM«nta — old  rojalisU  pro- 
bably—won  bitterly  oppcned  to  faer 
aspo«siiiff  a  soldier  of  iortuQe  in  the 
Imon  of  ezilsa. 
Xacy  ma  then  in  his  tbirty-fint 


UmA  his  wile  with  him.  Evom  Ant- 
iraip  tfae  Iriih  went  to  the  peatilential 
lalerfWalcbereni  there  also  hia  young 
irift  Mcompaiiied  him,  and  he  obtained 

la  IWJ,  be  was  ^piunted  Chtf- 
dmSaltaSoit  of  tiie  Irisli  attached  to 
the  amy  which  Mmat,  Grand  Duka 
of  Ber{^  wae  to  conunand  in  Spajo, 
fiir  tbe  pnrpoee  of  accomplidiiDg 
Bonaparte's    onjostiflable   scheme   d* 


lAOy's  geoerons  mind  bocame  deep- 
ly agitated  at  the  pro^ieot  of  being 
obliged  to  oOTTe  against  that  nation 
SDMKW  whom  bis  exiled  &mily  had 
fimaa  a  home ;  and,  notwitbatonding 
tiw  Inttenesa  yet  rankling  in  hia  mind 
uuDrt  tboM  wbo  had  treated  him  so 
uTin  ^Mun.  and  wbo  had  diroiissed 
him  from  the  Be(pinient  of  Ulster,  be 
detarnuned  not  to  draw  a  swoid  agwnst 
the  ooontoy  of  bia  lather's  adoptioot 
■nd  widi  tonvw  sent  his  yonne  wife, 
with  titeir  in&nt  sod,  baok  to  oer  fa- 
Wiyat  Qnimper,  there  to  awut  the 
Mtdenient  of  tbe  Femnsolar  afiairs. 
At  Chtf-dH-Sattalioii,  he  still  remained 
with  the  army  which  crosaed  the  Fy- 
TTinnnriii  in  virtoo  of  the  base  con- 
tpXKJ  of  the  Escnrial,  and  whidi 
marched  nnmokated  throogh  the  bar- 
lier-towiu  of  San  Sebastian,  Fi^ueros, 
f  uspelona.  and  Barcelona)  in  the 
gpnag  of  1806 1  and  in  the  snmmer 
M  that  year  he  fonnd  tumself  with  the 
Xyenoh  army  at  Madrid. 

"Dke  ereota  of  (he  3nd  of  Ha^~tbe 
decoying  of  tbe  royal  family  to 
Bayomka  by  Bon^iarte — .their  com- 
poisoir  rennnciacion  of  tbe  Spaoiih 
enwn— and  other  dark  transactions, 
decided  the  noble  Lacr  on  tbe  courte 
he  (honld  pnraae.  He  relinquished 
!«■  ooBunand  of  the  Lriah,  and  quietly 
qnittiDg  the  captial,  laneDderea  him- 
Mf  K  priMwer  of  war  to  (he  venent- 


ble  Spaoiab  Geoeral,  Don  Gregorio  de 
la  Cuesta,  wbo,  in  his  seventieth  year, 
aUU  held  the  commiuid  of  tbe  forces 
to  which  Ferdinand  VII.  bad  appoint- 
ed  him,  aa  Captain.  Greneral  of  Castile 
and  Leon. 

Struck  with  the  itoiy  and  magna- 
nimity of  Lacy,  and  revering  hia  cha- 
racter, Cuesia,  tbe  last  of  tbe  old  Span- 
iab  cavoliera,  appointed  him  at  once 
Lieutenant- Colimel. Commandant  of 
tbe  Battalion  of  Ledesnui)  which  had 
been  railed  in  the  small  province  of 
that  name,  near  Salamanca ;  and  he 
gave  all  hia  energy  and  talent  to  disci- 
pline  this  regiment.  For  now  Spain 
bad  risen  bravely  sgainst  the  invaders, 
and  the  sturdy  Aaturiana  and  Gali- 
cians,  under  Don  Joachim  Blake,  a 
young  officer  of  Inah  parentage,  had 
commenced  the  war  of  independence. 
In  all  the  operations  of  tbe  Spaniards, 
Lacy  foogbt  gallantly,  at  tbe  head  of 
bia  new  re^ment ;  but  more  partico- 
lorly  at  Logrono,  in  Old  Castile,  and 
on  the  retreat  to  the  Ebro,  at  Gnada- 
loxara,  thirty-two  miles  from  Madrid, 
after  the  betrayal  of  whiob,  the  Span- 
ish  vanguard,  under  Venegaa,  whidi 
bad  saved  the  army  at  Buvierca,  by 
so  bravely  defending  tbe  Fass,  entered 
tbe  dty  on  the  nizht  of  the  4lh  of 
December,  1809.  The  battalion  (_ler- 
dot)  "  of  Ledeana  and  Salamanca,  un- 
der Don  tionis  Lac^  and  Don  Alex- 
andro  de  Hore,"  skirmished  for  three 
hours  with  the  French  that  night,  on 
the  banks  of  tbe  Benares ;  but  afW 
a  desperate  encounter,  the  flower  of 
the  Spanish  troops  had  to  retire  before 

He  was  now  appointed  Colonel  o£ 
tbe  Bnrgos  Begiment  of  Infantry ;  and 
in  the  same  year  defended  several  de- 
files of  the  Sierra  Uorena — that  long, 
steep  chain  of  mountains,  which  the 
novel  of  Cervantea  (more  even  than 
tbe  valour  of  his  countrymen)  baa 
made  famous  in  Europe,  and  which 
divides  Andoluaia  from  New  Castile. 
At  Toralva  he  surprised  and  captured 
3,000  French  cavdry,  and  afterwards 
look  command  of  tfae  Spanish  advano- 
ed  guard,  with  tbe  rank  of  BHgadier- 
General. 

Ue  diatinguiafaed  himself  again  at 
Cuesta  della  Beyna,  and  at  the  beau- 
tiful old  town  of  Aranjuei.  While 
Venegas  occupied  it,  he  despatched 
Lacy  with  a  division  to  drive  the  enO' 
my,  2,000atrong,  out ofToledo.  which 
(afl  he  did  not  wuh  to  deatroy  the 
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hoiUM  fi«in  wbence  Utej  fir«d  npon 
him,  u  it  WR8  a  Bpuiiih  town}  did  not 
■ucMed.  He  not  occupied  Pumte 
IiOrgA  on  the  Zat^mtt  which  wu 
eroiwd  by  Ifae  foe]  and  the  Spulih 
General,  fearing  bis  retreat  would  be 
eut  off,  ordwed  l<t(7  to  denroy  the 
Qtleen'k  Btidge,  Mid  rejoin  him,  wUeh 
be  gkitfiiliy  Bcbleved,  bat  not  before 
the  enciDj't  catalrj  ^m  Cuesta  della 
Reyna  bad  attacked  him,  and  driren 
bia  iroo[M  to  some  helghti  above  the 
Hter,  the  pasaage  of  nhich  he  left  Don 
Iiuii  Riguelmo  to  defend,  vith  three 
bnttalion*  and  four  fleld-jMeces.  He 
*aa  preeent,  abo,  at  the  engageraenu 
at  Almonacid  de  Zoreta,  od  the  left 
bank  of  the  Tagua,  Where,  for  nine 
conKcatife  houn,  lie  remained  under 
Sre  at  the  head  of  hii  brigadot  and 
itheic  4,DO0  Bpanlardj  fall ;  and  inin 
be  tnet  the  French  at  the  paM  of  Dot- 
pina  Pemn,  and  in  the  onfortiuiata 
battle  of  Ocana,  where  Teo^gai,  in  hii 
chiTidl4e  attempt  to  utte  hii  (Hands, 
the  people  of  I^  Maneha,  roebed,  with 
hia  cavaliT  onlj,  on  a  force  cXKuiiting 
of  5,000  foot  and  800  bone,  and  waa 
defeated  with  great  Ion,  on  the  19tli 
Korember,  IS09. 

The  repeated  retwiei  of  the  8pa- 
Biarda  after  the  battlei  of  Ocana  and 
Afedellia  (which  was  loat  eolely  hj  the 
indeeiiltm  at  Don  Franoixn  de  Egoia), 
fbrced  Brigadier  I^acy  to  retire  into 
Gadi2,  where,  ae  a  reward  for  hia  mt. 
idcea,  he  waa  named  Buooeasi*ely,  8nb- 
Inipector,  Majot- General,  MAritetal 
de  Cfan^,  and  Oommandir  of  the 
Iile  de  Lecn,  which  it  a  triaognlar 
tract  of  pxiund,  separated  from  the 
balnlahdlif  the  river  of  San  Pedro, 
ten  mtle*  ib  length.  Thia  nde  waa 
tttonglr  fortified,  and  the  channel 
flanked  br  batteries  t  tl>e  whole  po. 
ritioni  as  it  eootained  50,000  inlia- 
bitanta,  wU  one  ef  gr«at  truat  and 
importuioei  Here  he  directed  the 
Incnaae  of  tbe  fortificationa,  and  oom- 
manded  Ibnutny  of  tboae  desperate  and 
MnsDinary  lortiea  whieh  were  made 
^luiit  Ute  enemy,  who  boailed  that 
ihe  Tmnrmtion  wa<  confined  to  thla 
■mall  cornef  of  eonqtwred  Spain.  And 
now  enaned  the  lonK  blockade,  which 
Vat  Abl  n^ied  unw  the  British  won 
tiie  batUe  of  Balamann,  in  1813. 

On  tb^nlief  May,  ISllt  Uqrtook 
ftB  active  (Httt  in  the  battle  of  Chiela. 
na,  which  wai  fonttht  on  the  eactem 
b«ik  of  the  ehabnu  of  Sao  Pedro,  and 
Itnmt^toljsppHhe  dHlala  do  I«oii. 


The  braTe  defonoe  at  Cadis  creatif 
eneoDTBged  the  Spaniards  elaewhara. 

In  June,  be  waa  appointed  Oan^ 
mandant- General  of  Catalonia  i  bnt, 
unforbinately,  waa  unable  to  pravedt 
Uh  ancient  Kiiport  of  Tairaguna  from 
falling  into  the  handa  of  the  Freaek 
Indefatigable  and  aowearyingi  he  ral- 
lied the  remains  of  the  ^amih  fore^ 
and,  with  the  Gnarillaa,  or^aniaed  a 
new  army,  at  tbe  head  of  whuht  for  a 
pear  and  eight  montba,  ha  maintained 
a  conitant,  an  obatinate,  and  uaeqaal 
atmgKle  with  the  troops  ef  N^NJaon. 
Hiaglorioua  eoorage  andandjing  per- 
aeveniace  gwned  for  him,  in  181B,  th* 
chief  oommand  of  the  armjr  la  C^lliciai 
about  10,000 strong.  Thiifbraejmned 
Lord  WailiDgtoai  bat.  after  active 
operatioos  ccaaed,  marched  back  into 
the  province  fiom  whiiA  it  waa  Banied, 


the  new  eanqtaipi  being  opened,  be 
eontintted  at  tbe  head  of  Um  btave 
OaU^M,  and  oontinvei  to  diqilaf 
the  highest  militaiy  talent  uainat  lUi 
enemy,  until  they  were  dnveo  over 
the  Pyretmaea  by  the  Britidi  |  afier 
which,  the  battlea  of  Orthes  and  Ton. 
louse,  and  the  oi4)tnra  of  Paris  by  tbe 
allies,  by  securing  the  peaaa  of  1814, 
restored  tTanquiUitr  to  ravaged  Bb. 
rope,  and  FenlinaBd  ViL  to  the  tbmA* 
of  Spain. 

Strange  to  say,  this  ovent)  forwbii& 
he  had  stroeglad  ao  hard)  waa  nnfiir' 
tanate  tar  Laoy,  who,  is  oonaeqwAee 
of  his  known  attaehment  to  the  eolk 
•titation  of  the  Oorta^  was  denlved 
of  all  his  offieas— •  base  tettun  tot  bis 
tnanv  noble  sBrvioas  .^  and  be  vm 
ecddly  permitted  to  retire  in  obaeniur, 
with  hu  family^  to  Vinaroaf  in  lib 
province  of  Valieiuia,  when  ha  spent 
two  yean  in  peaoe,  tbooj^  breadli^ 
over  his  wrongs  aad  plaiitting  aaana 
ofredreaf. 

In  1B16)  &tally  for  bibisel^  be  m- 
turtied  to  active  lifbi  fori  sinoa  the 


to  Spain  tbnt  ind^endenoe  tot  wbirfi 
they  had  sbnigiled  against  FraDeet  tbe 
eyes  of  ^1  the  UbeMists  weie  tamed 
on  Louis  Laaj,  and  in  him  their  bopes 

Uaving  gotM  to  Oalvateih  to  Gala. 
bmia,  to  drink  the  mhwral  watets*  it 
ehanced  that  ha  met  thare  an  oldooi*. 

rion  in  arms,  GenehJ  Milaae^  altd 
bretbert  Don  B*phi>i  Uilano«  with 
t¥ra  other  l^aniab  girt'i-mr,  whaaa 


.1«WJ 


o/thtl 


an 


political  sentiiBeiita  ooindded  with  his 
own ;  and,  after  aeTeral  Becret  meet- 
iaea.  they  boldly  resolved  on  re-estat>- 
lubing  the  Cortea  at  the  pobt  of  the 
■word  ;  for  Lacy,  relpng  on  the  sym- 
pathj  of  leTeral  regiments,  and  the 
rewd  thej  paid  to  bil  outa  shd 
•(£ieTements,  noped  to  loake  them  re 
volt  in  his  favour,  on  the  Atfa  ApHl, 
1817,  and  prodaim  the  Const  itution, 

lienonnced  bj  two  traitorii,  tlie  abale 
enteipriae  fell  to  pieoes,  and  the  fear 
prcnecton  &iled  io  save  themselves. 

AlMUidoned  nearlj  br  all  on  whom 
be  had  relied,  toe  nnfortanate  Lac}r 
was  aiTcMed,  with  a  few  faithful  friends, 
and  conve^,  ander  care  of  a  strofig 
gDaid  of  aoldiers,  to  a  liriion  at  Bar. 
celona,  where  he  wu  hastily  tried  br 
a  subservient  miLtary  commtssioD,  and 
eentenced  to  dtaih  —  a  ddom  which  he 
hoard  with  a  calmness  that  staggered 
even  the  stem  and  parUal  jadge  who 
prononnced  it. 

As  a  rising  of  the  Catalonians  in  bia 
bvoar  was  feared  and  expected,  tiie 
offidali  of  the  arbttntiy  Government 
at  Baraelcma  seoetlj  etnWked  him 
on  board  of  a  amall  vessel.  St  midnight, 
on  the  SOtfa  Jane  i  and,  resolving  ilot 
to  be  cheated  of  their  vicUm,  soiled 
for  the  idand  of  Maj<a«a,  whloli  lies 
aboat  one  hnndred  and  tan  miles  from 
Spain  i  and  there  he  was  qnite  as  se- 
crall;  landed  on  a  solitarj'  part  of  the 
coast,  aai  conducted,  on  toe  night  of 
the  4th  Jvij,  (0  the  Castle  of  Silver, 
which  was  garriscmed  bj  a  regimeht  d 
Ne^iolitan  sotdiera. 


At  four  o'clock  next  morning  he 
was  suddenly  brooght  ont  of  the  for- 
tress, just  sa  dajr  was  breaking,  and 
conducted  to  the  deep  fosse  before  Uie 

fetes ;  there  be  was  barbarouslj'  shot 
f  a  platoon  of  Italians,  pursuant  to 
the  oMers  of  those  who  had  conveyed 
him  from  Barcelona. 

Loalg  Lacy  had  already  faced  death 
too  oAen,  to  receive  It  otherwise  than 
with  the  hereditaiT  courage  and  oooL 
ne»  which  had  distinguished  tiira 
tliroush  his  eventfhl  life,  and  he  fell 
ttith  bis  face  to  his  destroyers. 


conveyed,  with  much  religious  pomp 
and  solemnity,  to  Bftroelona,  and  in- 
terred near  the  remains  of  his  nnde, 
the  Captain  General  Count  Fronds 
Abthohy )  while  the  ne«ly-established 
Cm't«a,  vainly  to  hoDour  the  mem<M7 
of  one  who  had  died  for  them,  named 
his  son  Atfirtt  grtnadur  oftke  Spamth 

'Giaa  perished  Louis  Lacy,  in  Iub 
fotty-sccond  yeaf ,  one  Who,  more  even 
thati  Riego,  had  secured,  by  hia  patri- 
otism, tbe  BevolBtion  of  1820. 

"  Locij,"  says  a  French  writer, 
"  etait  done  d'une  forte  constitnlion, 
et  d'uoe  3me  ardent,  eneigi^ne  et  f[e- 
UerebBe.  Habile  fi^neral,  intrepide 
danj  les  dangers,  It  t'*Uat  dittafftt 
par  dst  faiU  aannal,  et  par  aa  patru 
oRint   mgntl  del   Onei  tt  dt  Ra. 
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In  the  year — but  no  matter,  we'll  not  mind  the  jtKt, 

So  oDoe  on  a  time  is  mScient — 
lliere  lived  at — we  need  not  the  whereabouts  hen  ; 
My  readera  have  brains  tluit  are  lively  and  cleaTf 
So  whilit  to  the  story  I  closely  adhere 

They'll  kindly  supply  wlut's  deficient. 

Mott  writers  of  fiction,  t'm  sorry  to  state, 
For  rewonSf  or  haply  without  them. 

Have  worked  on  a  very  bad  gronodwoil  of  late. 

By  enterins  as  twere  Um  arana  with  Fater 

Describinff  localities,  giving  a  date. 

And  forcing  their  rea&rs  to  doubt  tbem. 

Why  not  act  like  those  who  have  written  befoH^ 

CommeDcina;  «i^  "  once  on  a  time  ?" 

The  Mnerous  public  would  like  them  the  mon : 

Skip  leas  of  their  chapters,  and  only  pass  o'er 

Those  pages  where  authors  endeavoor  to  soar 

Through  Moiunua  beyond  the  tahUiM. 


lliat  quill-driTen  can't  be  content  with  th^  CtMi 
That  I  hare  not  got  sometluDg  better  to  do. 
That  scribblers  must  ever  attempt  something  new— 
Than  opening  my  flight  with  a  und  of  review- 
Sweet  mose,  be  propitious  t  reatore  tne. 

Once  on  a  time — I  wont  say  wheo^ 
Aroint  t^ee,  witch — my  new-made  pen 
Waa  striving  to  digress  again — 
There  tired  within  a  shady  glen. 
Some  distance  from  the  haunts  of  men 
fWhere  atranrara  came  but  now  and  tlien), 
A  widow  who  nad  pass'd  her  prime ; 

And  on  whose  brow  were  thickly  cut 


Bed-ridden,  old,  decrepid,  blind, 

She  lay,  whilst  dreary  years  passed  by ; 
For  ever  patient  and  resigned. 

Her  only  fixed  desire — to  die. 

She  had  two  daughters — one  was  fair, 
With  sunny  smiles,  and  golden  hair. 
Lips  such  as  heav'niy  Bouri  wear; 
Eyes — let  concep^n  paint  a  pmr 
Badiant  and  soft  beyond  compare. 
Gleaming  with  such  celestial  glare 
Ai  erring  mratala  Mldom  ihan  i 
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And  nicli  wn«  A«r«,  andimm'd  bj  car«. 
Her  tiering,  swanJike  neck  iru  ban^ 
Unfolding  betaties  ri<di  and  nrai 
Her  fbtm  ira>  rMher  full  tbao  spare. 
Yet  moved  aha,  fritb  k  sylph-like  ur, 
Tbe  « Idlf  of  tha  Tillej  "  there. 

Ue  Dune  of  the  eleeent  creature  wa«  Anne, 
Wboee  diamu  I've  juat  been  inditing  ( 

Pre  Ailed  in  mv  task,  so  concieve,  if  ;ou  can. 
The  danisel  of  whom  IWe  bewi  writing. 

How  Anncj  tbongh  of  iweetneM  uneqnall'd  possess'd, 

Waa  humbl^  obliging  and  kind ; 
And  the  beantiea  with  whieh  her  sweet  fisnre  was  diea 

Were  potv  when  compared  to  her  mind. 

In  tending  the  widow,  an  ezqoiaite  grace 

Was  shed  like  a  halo  above  her ; 
And  oh  1  who  conld  gaze  on  her  amiable  fkcei 

Nor  feel,  that  to  see  was  to  love  her. 

If  hetTen  with  earth  is  connected — if  blent 
Is  aaght  that's  divine  with  thingi  human ; 

Or  if  amongst  mortals  an  angel  be  tenU— 
Ob  I  seek  we  not  each  in  a  woman. 

Her  sou),  if  the  temple  of  Tirtne  and  love— 
Her  heart,  if  with  innooenoe  oowned — 

Are  emUema  of  all  tiiat  we  hope  far  above. 
Where  peace  and  pure  pleaanrea  abonnd. 


Ibcffdtat 
Tbati 


one  {rama  every  beautj  was  aeti 
woman  first  smiled  npon  maUf 
mj  leaders  will  never  forget 
''  of  that  phcenix  was  "  Atuu," 


Her  sister— but  hold  I 

I  can  never  unfold 
The  depths  of  her  heart,  'twas  so  callooa  aod  cold— 

To  her  shame  be  it  told 

She  was  amteful  and  bold, 

Aa  STCorax,  Caliban's  mother,  of  old. 

Her  head 

Was  red. 

Or  rather  her  hair. 
If  joa  Mw  her  70a  could  not  help  saying  a  prajreTt 
Ber  swivel-ej'es  cast  forth  so  fiendish  a  glare- 
She  was  Btnnted  in  growth, 

l4ke  a  perjurer's  oath. 
And  vojr  mucn  given  to  scolding  and  sloth ; 
In  fiwt,  she  wh  somewhat  too  fond  of  them  both. 

Her  sister  sbe  haled. 

And  conatantlf  prated 
Of  "  peoide  with  urs,  who  were  much  over-rated  1" 
Sweet  Anne  was  so  honiblv  badgered  and  baited, 
That  bad  she  no  mother  who  needed  her  care. 
She'd  rnn  from  the  Uorg(»i,  r^ardless  of  where, 
80  near  was  she  pnshed  to  Uie  verge  of  de^Mur. 

Mus  Betty,  the  shrew, 

Most  nndoubledly  knew 
That  the  widow  loved  .^ine  far  the  best  of  the  twD^ 
(And  Kt  I  vn  nue,  oonrteoas  reader,  would  yoo.} 
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Hat  when  iportiiMn  puwd  Aect, 
Thej  preferred  ^oen  pne)^  to  cvrotl;  bairr 
Now  Anne'B  curied  trelspa  leened  onlj  ■  mue, 
Within  which,  when  captured)  die  mo'a  bright^  ran 
Ddighted  to  sport  through  the  long  mramer  isjt ; 
Whuat  Bettjt'i  coarse  head- piece  wu  alwara  amra^ 
In  elf-locka  ofiopiewhal  tpcamadbed  aWle. 
The  colour  wag  tbAt  of  ^  tordi  in  ft  fog, 
Or  "  Will-o'-the-wlKp,"  leen  throu^  ipiati  on  a  bogt 
Or  rather  (u  round  bar  b  tanglea  thej  coUed, 
Fw,  Tronld  vou  belieye  tb  the;  neria  irwf  (nlei}( 
Bat  always  looked  niatt«4i  untidji  and  ipiled} 
UkB  >b«lla  of  the  lobster,  BnjwUwl^  Ms4. 

The  widow  had  on!;'  one  comfort  to'cheer  her, 

And  that  vaa  (WMt  Staej,  bei  ilaagfater  i 
And  Nanty  waa  olirafi  deljghted  wW  BOir  b^r 

DistiJUBg  ber  ^rle/rancUwBteri 

Ui»  Bettf,  or  STCoraz  (what'i  i 


On  her  loofct,  or  (h«  bedrriddea  qdiW. 

A«  Anne  conld  not  Bcold,  and  remonitranoe  waa  tuo. 

Her  onlj  rdief  wai  in  crying) 
Then  dew-drapa  of  angoiih  aid  lore  Ml  lika  rata 

On  the  eoqdii  vim  the  widow  wat  lying. 

Thua  dajB  swelled  to  montha,  and  months  ended  in  jeara. 

Each  hoDP  bringing  sorrowa  in  plenty  i 
Diversified  ever  by  annbl^ga  and  tean, 

Till  Anne  wta  •  woman,  and  twenty. 

And  then  died  the  vido^  (whiJat  Aptw  rottagd  about, 

A  Tictin  to  grief  anid  anoaiement)  i 
Bhq  died— .but  in  peace— "as  a  lamp  ■«  blo<fB  ont 

By  a  gust  of  iriod  at  »  cweiiwQt." 

(I  qnote  ftom  Longfdlow,  where  Gabriel  die^ 

Beside  him  GTsngeline  kneeling  j 
I  mention  m;  author  bat  cavillera  rue 

To  chai^  me  with  picking  and  af^aling.) 

The  ]J^dow  was  baried — and  Anne  waa  ^ona, 

Tkongh  Bettj  was  ever  beside  her, 
Alas  1  not  for  aorrows  gone  br  to  atone, 

Bat  ^1/  to  tannt  and  daH4B  her. 

One  dar  aba  waa  sitting 
Beneau  diepord  knittiiig, 
CWbilat  Bet^  a  drees  o'er  her  hnge  b^pk  waa  fitting) 
And  AinkiBg  and  grieving, 
I>etermined  on  leaving 
Tbe  vall^  she  loved,  and  some  Aitnre  plana  weaving, 
When  an  old  woman  ento^  the  porch,  and  Mt  down, 
Whose  wardrobe  consisted  of  one  tatt^«d  gewSi 
She  seemed  very  weak ; 
And  in  aWiving  to  ape^ 
Tbe  action  ooUapaed  her  Hiln,  time-worn  obeelc : 
Tim  irj  as  •  autmmj'*,  and  akaeetu  bmni. 
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Adm  gtndvi  bar  taat, 
WUlit  bright  ttmn  6ow«d  ^wee, 
Pof  Boa^t  tMit  matation  thwe  line*  Mold  erase ; 
ISie  thought  on  her  motbar,  then  pnlaaUm  and  dead, 

For  Uiiu  bad  her  featorea  been  wrinkled, 
And  tighed  as  sbe  thought,  for  the  hair  on  her  head 
Wm  alw  with  ^ver  beqtrinkled. 

Hie  old  woman  hinawrf  her. 
And  would  hare  oaiMaed  ba-. 
Bat  thuB  in  her  loft  dnlcet  tone*  Anne  addreaMd  her : 
"  I  loT«  ailver  hair*, 
Tber  are  emUemi  of  oarei, 
Tlie  anow-dakee  thM  aga  in  iU  infanof  wean — 
Per  the  old  are  twioa  in&nti,  and  honoiir  la  thein. 
On  your  brow  reals  Bublime 
ThoM  deep  furrowa,  which  lime 
Delvea  deeply,  aa  TODchers  of  virtne  or  orime ; 
Bat  crime  bean  a  ebronkle  hardKi  than  yoqn, 
like  the  brand  set  on  Cain,  it  for  agea  endorai ; 
Iti  tneea  are  realleas,  and  nerer  wreoo. 
But  Toan  sm  ••  oslm  m  m  ■notilMr's  have  been. 
She  bora  tham  toe  yaaTa.-nr  Iktr  take,  honoarad  dame, 
Iwikjaa  tOEiveyonrieqnirenieiita  a  namei 
Tboooh  loBMy  wy  tnt.  and  thonrii  aeanty  mj  More, 
Tba  old  Aa&  not  paa*  wueliered  fron  my  door." 


CnwyVebold,  for  they  borewiifa  the  lawWthMT  bai^) 
Stepped  into  die  pofrii,  and  eommenoed^''  Filihy  hag, 
UoVe  on,  or  I'll  not  on  your  bone«  leave  a  rag — 
TJpl— npl  lioaiy  follop — beoff  with  year  b^." 
"  Oh,  Betta'  I"  (aid  Anne,  atill  in  lean,  "  die  b  old. 
Week,  aiBny— nay  more,  rarliapa  hangry  and  oM  i 
She  a*kg  bnt  for  Aelter— ra  give  her  muf  bed. 
Oh,  UmAI  Betty,  look,  at  her  poor  palsied  bead  t 
Remember  our  mother,  and  let  her  pau  in : 
Hie  priest  njt  that  charity  wine*  away  an." 
'  Ar  a  RhHek  en  anill. 
When  all  natnra  is  still, 
Oraeryftora  the  throat  of  the  wild  wUp-pocr-will, 
Koee  Beta's  load  n^ce,  ever  {nennng  and  ihrill. 
Though  now  like  old  Lear  she  wouldgladly  "  kill,  kilL" 
"  Wba^  impndent  jade  I 
Yon  may  well  look  afraid. 
Especially  after  the  tpeedi  yon've  jiut  made. 
Hey  t  give  her  your  bed~- 
Weuld  not  anas  do  instead, 
With  pillows  of  down  for  'her  poor  palmd  bead?' 
Tea  thoee  were  yonr  words,  I  remaiked  what  yon  (aid. 
Hence  I  hence  I  tawny  witch. 
Or  111  gira  yon  a  iwitiA  | 
And  if  yoa  want  reat,  go  lie  down  in  tlM  ditch. 
I'd  dance  with  delight 
If  I  aav  yon  fiaed  ligfaL 
Hemm'd  raand  with  tar-barrda,  blamigand  bri^it. 
I'd  laogh  aa  yon  cried, 
Pot  I'd  itaM  by  your  sida. 
And  grin  in  yonr  Cue,  aa  in  tortoraa  yoti  died. 


Pd  •■•  yo*  mU  ttwed  en  I'd  girc  yearaliaA" 


miglUi  U  Pmylmd,  [Mudi| 

So  saying,  she  pnibed  dia  poor  loal  from  her  Beat, 
Who  tottered,  mud  sank  with  a  gniau  at  ber  feet. 
"  Ob,  Betty,  for  ibamol"  was  ul  Sancj  oonld  wy. 
As  SycOTax  (talked  like  a  fi^wiie  awav. 
Who  battled  at  Billingagate,  gaining  the  dAy. 

Then  Anne,  like  an  angel  attoaej,  knelt  down 
By  the  wonian  k>  miunniy-lika,  wrinkled,  and  brown. 
Her  bead  she  preit 
To  her  own  pure  breait, 
Aa  thongb  'twere  a  dove,  and  ber  boaom  ita  neft. 
The  MTTOw  and  pity  that  ihone  throngh  ber  eyea. 
The  power  of  the  poet  and  p^terde&i. 
Let  thoae  who  would  [nctare  that  glano^  draw  a  till 
On  Fancy,  but  not  upon  me  en-  my  qnilL 

She  breathed  in  her  ear 

Worda  of  comfort  and  cheer. 
Like  honey  they  flow«d,  idt  aweet  Anno  waa  siMNn. 
Oh,  aympathyl  what  upon  earth  ia  ao  dear? 
What  mnnc  ao  doloet— what  Ungnaga  aoolev? 
Tour  altar  the  apirit— yonr  inoenw  a  tear. 

"  Ob,  mother  I"  ake  died,  in  tonea  soothing  and  mild, 
"  I'm  yonng — hot  on  you  yeara  of  sorrow  an  piled ; 
Be  thou  but  my  mother,  let  me  be  yon  child. 
Well  wander  away  from  the  cnel  and  vile. 

United  like  seraphs  abore ; 
I'm  orphan'd,  and  erer  shall  &a«t  on  tout  nnilek 

For  I  long  to  bare  sometbing  to  love. " 

The  old  wDHum's  features  were  lit  np  a.apac% 

Her  ean  had  drank  in  what  wM  uttered  I 
And  dimples  of  gladneas  caraered  o'er  her  lkM» 

As  AmAj  ud  softly  she  muttered  :^ 

"Te«^  come  with  me, 

Andlahallbe 
More  than  thy  mother  wsa  to  thee. 
Oh  t  come  where  the  vmple  daimea  bloom. 
And  cladden  the  aoase  with  tbeir  sweet  perfiune  i 
For  tne  good,  like  thee,  we  have  always  room. 

Hieie— free  1  free  1 
'Neath  the  birchen  tre^ 
Hit  thoughts  ahall  mmbol  merrily ; 
And  the  uowwom's  lamp  aholl  lend  thee  light, 

Anathe  be^  with  its  buay  hum. 
Shall  lead  thee  foirth  where  the  con  ahioea  brigih^ 
And  the  lareat  flowers  enobant  the  aigbt; 
Where  daT  is  day— but  tl^  know  not  m^t^ 
For  thdr  hoars  are  apent  in  pure  delist. 
Then  come  with  the  fitiry,  coma  I" 

So  Raying,  she  kiasod  the  maiden's  e^  ] 
And  Anne  bdield,  with  a  wild  snrpnset 
Not  a  wrinkled  bag  in  tatters  botind. 
But  a  lorely  female,  rob«d  and  orawn'd. 
Pure  OTM  of  lore  on  her  features  beam'iU— 
Erei  she  had  seen  when  dts  slept  and  dream'd ; 
lliB  &cewas  the  iaireat  ahe  e'er  had  seen. 
And  thfttfue  ma  the  tkoe  of  the  Juej  Queen. 
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Aod  Dov,  since  wilhout  an^  waod,  fare  wif  peOt 
^'~e  ugUoeu  changed  lato  beauty. 


UDEMMWOI 

te^enwdai 


I'll  not  set  as  Fnwpero  did,  for  he  drown'd 

His  book  in  the  depths  of  Old  Ocean  ; 
But  mine  I  dedra  may  b«  left  abore  gronnd, 

A  subject  for  conabuit  promotioD. 

Theae  wild  running  ifajmei  may  perjiapa  give  oflence 

To  critics,  whoae  taste*  are  raatidious; 
31m  lobject,  I  koow,  has  no  shade  of  pretence 

To  win  with  the  Ayptr-Teligions. 

That  "  byper,"  I  trust,  plajnlr  shows  that  I  mean 

Tbe  wbited  sepulchre— tie  talker— 
Bot  hiu)  in  whose  actions  eac^  virtue  is  seen 

(The  wwds  were  not  wedded  bj  Walker). 

M  word,  hj  the  union  of  two, 
Md  aa  a  crime  in  tbe  poet, 
I'll  promise  in  future  such  faults  Bhall  be  ftw. 
And  not  err  again,  ifllmoie  it. 

Betnm  we  now,  swift  as  thought,  U>  our  tale 

(The  while  let  the  poetry  vaiy), 
Where  Nancy,  the  lil^  that  Uoomed  in  the  Tale. 

Was  lef^  tome  Irnea  back,  with  the  Fairy. 

Anne  silently  gazed, 

Spell- bound  and  amazed, 
On  the  creature  whow  old  p^ed  bead  she  had  raised  t 
In  short,  she  suspected  her  wits  to  be  crazed. 

Tbe  wnnklee  were  gone. 

And  her  features  put  on 
A  swetfness  that  sooth'd,  whilst  it  brilliantly  shone ; 
So  peach-like  the  cheeks,  late  so  hoUow  and  won. 

Her  elegant  neck, 

Vna  from  blemish  and  speck. 
Bore  charms  tfaat  might  e'en  a  Venus  bedeok. 

Adown  it  descended 


Her  forehead  waa  high. 
Giving  depth  to  an  eye. 
Or  eyes — ther  were  plural — of  ebony  dye. 
That  sparkiea  like  gems  Cynthia  sets  in  the  s^ ; 
Though  black  as  the  nigfat. 
They  emitted  such  light-. 
That  whate'er  they  looked  on  grew  dasclingly  bright. 
Her  lips  Dore  the  hue 
Of  a  rose  dipped  in  dew. 
Or  well-ripened  cherries,  the  juice  bmsting  throngli. 
ound  her  slight  zone  oass'd  a  — '-*  -'  — "  - 
>ore  it,  a  shape  of  sucn  exqui 
That  iJiou^ht  ne'er  conceired,  i 
The  beauties  that  Anne  wss  constrained  tc 
Beneath  it  were  limbs  with  snch  aymmetrpr  framed. 
That  near  them  the  Graces  themselves  might  be  shamed— 
The  Empress  of  Kgypt  retire  from  tbe  scene. 
And  Anthony  leave  for  a  fairy  a  queen. 
Tto.  xi,T,— «o.  ooucm.  S 


F^hi*  to  Pairyla^,  [Vanlt, 

IfoK  ruder,  deir, 

A  nord  in  yoxa  car, 
I  feci  it  my  duly  to  spenk  it  here. 
Uistake  me  not ;   'twill  elsewhere  be  found 
Tliat  the  lady  I  wrile  of  via  "  robed  and  croini'd." 
I  would  not  for  worlds  that  any  man  thought 
A  particle  lesa  of  my  nymph  than  be  ought ; 
Fnr  lets  he  miut  think,  if  I  saiil  ehe  stood 
Like  those  chubby -faced  ohcrubima  carved  in  wood ; 
Or  the  sculptured  figucof  sylph-ljke  Gretk; 
Or  worse — far  worse  I — like  a  f>oi'  ploilignt. 
Oil  I  no  1  she  w.is  modest,  yet  richly  drcat 
In  an  ample  kirtic  aod  brotdered  veil  i 
Her  ankles  (eoufess  it  I  musl,  I  Buppoae) 
Were  bare,  for  she  wore  neither  garters  nor  boM ; 
But  as  she  was  fashioned,  the  needed  not  those, 
For  the  tiniest  slippers  embraced  her  toes. 

She  raised  her  wand,  for  you  understand 

That  fairies  have  always  a  wand  in  the  hand; 

I've  seen  them  myself,  from  time  to  time. 

In  the  "Alidsummer's  Dream,"  or  a  pantomime ; 

And  ne'er  saw  I  one  on  the  stage,  or  oh  high, 

Suspended  by  strings  from  the  calico  sky. 

But  with  her  she  carried  a  gingerbread  stick. 

Like  the  mace  of  the  city,  but  hardly  so  thick. 

The  which  when  she  waved  every  mqnsler  gave  way. 

Patched  Clowns  were  created,  and  Pataloons  grey ; 

Columbines  fluttered  with  Harleqnins  round. 

And  Sprites  tumbled  head-over-faeels  on  the  eround. 

Till  the  last  wave  of  all  put  an  end  to  the  joKe, 

Commencing  in  fireworks,  and  ending  in  amok«, 

Bbe  raised  her  wand,  as  I  fbrmerly  stated. 

And  Anne  in  a  moment  was  drest 
As  rich  as  an  empreas  but  newly  created. 

For  evpryihingseeroedof  the  best 
Jnst  then  tieity  came,  with  Medusa-like  headi 

To  ftce  if  the  hag  had  recovered ; 
Bat  judge  her  amazement  when  there.  In  her  stead. 

The  Fairy  and  Anne  she  discovered. 

"  Tou  said,"  quoth  the  Faity,  "  that  time-honoured  age 

Might  starve  ere  you'd  give  it  relief  i 
Tou  Vented  on  me  all  your  passionalA  rage ; 

You  called  me  "  witch,"  "'  trollop,"  and  "  thief;" 
Tou  said,  furthermore,  if  Iwanted  to  resW— 

AVhilst  ailent  your  auger  1  bore- 
That  ditches  wonid  suit  my  old  palsied  be«d  bait. 

And  you  pushed  me  away  from  your  door, 
'Mid  tar-barrels  fastened,  you  also  desired 

To  see  me,  and  stand  by  my  aide  t 
To  laugh,  AS  the  fragments  around  me  were  fired. 

And  grin,  whilst  in  tortures  I  died. 
No#  listen  to  n — all  yna  wished  I  might  b«sr| 

Go  yoM  shall  be  acted  fourfold." 

So  uying,  she  lifted  her  wand  in  tha  air. 

Ana  Betty  grew  instantly  old. 
Weak,  haggard,  and  wan,  with  a  horrible  star^ 

And  Unibs  that  refused  her  their  aid. 
She  quaked  where  she  stood,  whilst  hai  cvroty  tuir 
Assumed  a  tletestahle  ihado. 
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Bepnlaire  her  look,  aa  die  bowed  to  the  spell. 

And  hobbled  anay  on  &  crutch  ; 
The  ugliest  an^cl  of  darkneis  that  fdl 

W  ould  shnnk  with  disgust  from  har  tonch. 

Then  vwiished  the  cottage  away  from  the  glen. 
And  Tanishcd  sneet  Anne  from  the  »cene. 

And  nothing  is  lef^,  sbvo  theao  fniita  of  m^  pen, 
To  tell  that  such  changes  have  been. 

S^l  day  after  daj,  bent  with  palsv  and  yean. 
And  hated,  because  ^e's  a  thief. 

An  old  wrinkled  hajc  pleadi,  with  ^wuungs  and  tean. 
For  alms,  but  can  get  no  relief. 


«  barfihl;  she  dealt  with  her  mother. 

Bat  Anno  1     Have  you  ever  mot  Anne  ?     Her  delight 

Is  to  wander  by  woodlands  and  gtreams; 
Or  else  to  pay  visits  to  lovers  at  night. 

And  paint  all  they  wish  In  thoir  dreams. 

She's  modest,  and  flies  from  the  alumtierer's  bed, 
'\^'hose  thoughts  have  not  virtue  to  guide  them; 

But  where  all  is  pure,  there  her  magic  is  spread. 
And  sotlly  she  nestles  beside  tbem. 

Farewell,  thenl  and  if  yon  with  love  are  opprest, 
Take  courage,  for  Fortune  may  rally— 

And  know,  that  the  Fairy  who  watchM  vonr  rest. 
Is  ■  ■  The  Lily  that  bloomed  in  the  Valley  I 


OoR  descending  series  has  brousht  us  rate   income,   a    pladd    temper,  an 

to  a  name  of  high  repute  in  the  Titera-  agreeable  person,  and  a  wife  conside- 

ry  history  of  Ireland,  and  ono  deserr-  rably  younger  than  himself,  before  he 

ing  of  honourable  mention  whenever  had   completed    his    twentieth    year, 

it  recurs,     Hkkbt  Ba:)OKE,  born  at  Being  well  connected,  he  rapidly  ad. 

Itantavan  House,  the  mansion  of  his  vanccd  into  tho  best  English  society, 

family,   m   the  county  of  Cavan,    in  and   won   the   personal  triendsbip   of 

1706,   was  a  man   of  highly  amiable  Swift,    Pope,    Lord   Lyttleton,    Lorf 

character,  t,  patriot,  an  accomplished  ChestcrSeld,   Lard   Chatham,    David 


gentleman,  and  an  extensive  tcholar.  Garrick,  and  Siimuel  Johnson.     With 

His  tilenta  evinced  themselves  in  early  the  latter  ho  onco  dilTuivd  in  an  ar^^u. 

vouth,  and  with  the  exception  of  a  ment,  which  led  to  an  estrangement 

bias   towards   poetry,    which  worldly  between  them,  but  the  Colossus  had 

friends    considered    unprofitable,    be  drawn  his  pen  vigorously  in  his  sup- 

gave  way  to  no  irregularities  likely  to  port  when  Brooke  was  for  a  time  an 

check   a   successful   progress   in   life.  object  of  ur^ust  persecution. 

Seaveo  bad  blessed  him  with  a  mode.  The  four  most  celebrated  works  of 
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thia  eminent  author,  the  ^oem  of 
"Univerml  Besutj,''  tho  triKsdr  of 
"  Q^tUtaiu*  Vaia,"  the  politictl  tUAyt 
esUed  the  "Fanner't  Letters,"  and 
tbe  norel  of  the  "  Fool  of  Qiulity," 
are  as  oppoute  to  each  other  as  can 
eaailjr  he  imagiaed.  Such  a  range 
eTincea  the  exletiaire  scope  of  his  w~ 
qmrementi,  and  the  Tenatility  ofhia 
geoiuB.     A  full,  inCerei^ng,  and  ele- 


(Febmaiy,  1852).  Ab  thii  is doubtlesa 
&miliar  to  all  our  reailen,  we  cannot 
do  better  than  refer  them  to  it  for  ge- 
neral information,  and  ifaall  confine 
ounelvei  in  this  iketch  to  an  es- 
clnaive  notice  of  hit  pretensioos  as 
a  dnunatiat.  Hia  collected  trorks 
vera  published  in  four  Tolumes, 
Svo.,  in  1778  and  1792,  and  maj  be 
readily  etumbled  upon  by  the  frequent. 
er«  of  book-atalla ;  hut  it  la  as  well  to 
remind  the  curious  in  such  maltera 
that  the  earlier  edition  u  tbe  most 
complete.  Wby  the  author's  daugh- 
ter, who  edited  the  second,  after  her 
father's  death,  omitted  certain  articles 
which  he  himself  had  included  in  the 
first,  is  ■  question  niore  readily  asked 
than  answered. 

£rooke  was  through  life  of  a  pro- 
found 1/ religious  temperament,  sincere 
tboug;h  enthusiaatic,  inclining  to  Me- 
thodism, and  somewhat  tinged  with 
the  mystical  sublimities  of  Jacob  Beb- 
men  ;  jrut  he  saw  no  objection  to  the 
theatre,  and  wrote  play*  with  inward 
predilection,  from  youth  to  age.  His 
taste  and  ambition  were  not  enconraged 
by  the  cheering  pUudiCs  of  the  public, 
for  few  of  those  plays  were  acted,  al- 
though more  than  one  added  much  to 
hit  literary  reputation,  and  increased 
his  worldly  store.  The  offspring  of 
his  dramatic  muse  are  fourteen  in 
nvmber,  and  may  be  classed  as  fol- 
lows;—  eight  tragedies,  1.  Oaitavwt 
Vata;  2.  TA«  Earl  of  Wetlmonlaad  .■ 
3.  The  Earl  ofEuex ;  4.  A^ok^  and 


CUopalra;  5.  Thelmpoitor;  6.  Cipm- 
ipfnw ;  7-  Mbniezutna ;  S.  The  Vettal 
Virgia  ;  four  comedies,  1,  TAe  Co». 
ten£^  BrolhTt ;  2.  The  OantabU 
Auociation;  S.  Tht  FeamU  Officer  i 
4.  Tha  Marriage  Cotdrad  t  one  ope- 
ratic allegory,  Jadi  the  Oiant-^ueUer : 
and  one  oratorio,  entitled  Ruth, 

Ouilavui  Vaaa,  the  DeUverar  of  kit 
Comdry  is  an  historical  tragedy  of 
tbe  highest  order  of  merit,  whether 
as  re^rds  the  dramatio  construe, 
tion,  the  dignity  of  the  plot,  the 
contrast  of  the  characters,  the  variehr 
of  the  incidents,  the  nervous  strength 
of  the  poetry,  or  the  noble  senUments 
of  patriotism  which  are  impreaaed 
throughooL  The  play  was  accepted 
at  Drury-kne,  in  1739,  repe^ed- 
ly  rehenned,  and  on  the  point  of 
being  produced,  with  Quin  as  the 
hero,  when  a  fiat  from  the  Lord  Cham- 
berliiin'i  office  stopped  the  proceedings, 
and  laid  it  on  the  shelf.  It  wa*  sud- 
denly discovered,  or  decided,  that  the 
character  of  Archbishop  Trollio,  the 
Danish  minister,  was  intended  as  a 
biting  philippic  on  Sir  Robert  Wal- 
pole,  and  ihe  premier  resolved  that 
there  should  be  no  more  repetitions  of 
tbe  side-thrusts  made  against  him  ten 
years  heforo  in  the  Beggar'*  Opera, 
and  under  which  he  had  writhed  while 
he  affected  to  smile.*  Brooke  con- 
soled himself  by  publishing  his  play  at 
five  shillings  a  (wpy,  and  cImtmI  a 
thousand  guineas  ;  out  we  can  readily 
believe  that  his  ardeot  spirit  would 
have  preferred  the  laurellea  chaplet  of 
success  to  the  more  solid,  though  lesa 
brilliant  compeusatioii.  The  "  Li- 
censing Act,"  passed  by  Sir  Robert 
Walpole,  in  17S7,  under  which  the 
stage  became  subject  to  a  gag  at  tha 
pleasure  of  the  Lord  Cbambcrlaio, 
was  suggested  by  the  liberties  in  which 
Fielding  had  indulged  in  two  satirical 
comedies,  entitled  Patqvin,  and  The 
Sitliirical  RegUter. 

But  the  more  immediate  cause  ori- 
ginated in  a  piece  celled  the  Tha  QoU 
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den  Samp,  irhitJi  «ru  offered  for  repre- 
aeotation  to  Mr.  Henry  GiFTard,  then 
maDBger  of  the  Goodman's  Fitlds 
The&tre.  In  this,  the  moit  anbounded 
AbuM  iTM  vented  against  King,  Lords, 
and  Commom,  tljo  Parliament,  the 
CoDndJ,  the  Miniitry — in  fact,  agaiiiBl 
all  that  was  good,  ricb)  elevated,  or 
respectable  in  the  land.  This  precioui 
&rrago  ma  tierer  printed  nor  acted, 
nether  did  the  identity  of  the  aolhor 
CTer  tranBjnre.  He  remains  as  com- 
pletelf  a  tuiodntwnbra  aa  the  redoubt- 
ed Jnnins  himielf.  It  mi^ht  have  been 
a  trap  or  a  Benoiue  offering.  The  ma. 
nagor,  in  the  limplicity  o?  his  heart, 
earned  the  piece  to  the  miniater,  to 
consult  him  as  to  ho«  he  should  pro. 
ceed.  The  minister  gave  him  a  gra. 
toitj  eqnal  to  irhat  he  might  reason, 
ably  expect  from  the  representation, 
and  posseued  himself  of  the  MS. 
Here  was  a  strong  cose  made  to  his 
hands  i  it  had  become  necessary  to 
employ  public  money  to  prevent  broad 
treason  from  being  vomited  on  the 
public  sta^.  "You  see,"  said  he  to 
the  Council,  "  what  this  intolerable 
license  is  fast  coming  to;"  and  the 
bill  was  passed.  Lord  Chesterfield 
made  an  eloquent  speech  against  it, 
which  has  been  often  reprinted.  He 
admitted  the  abase,  but  saw  and  fore- 
told the  mischief  of  giving  absolute 
power,  where  it  was  irajwssible  at  the 
same  time  to  couple  it  with  correspond- 
ing discretion.  Ouitavui  Vata  fur. 
nished  the  earliest 
act  was  never  intended 
composidDn  of  that  class,  but  it  could 
be  dragged  within  the  vortex,  and 

^ppea' 

edicate 
mbsciibers,  and  says — " 

f  alar  and  unprecedented  the  t 
have  received  may  appear,  had  I 
conceived  it  to  be  the  intention  of  the 
l^slatuie,  I  shonld  have  sabinitted 
without  (»)inplaining ;  or  had  any, 
amongst  hundreds  who  have  perused 
the  manuscript,  observed  but  a  tingle 
line  which  might  inadvertently  tend  to 
sedition  or  immorality,  I  would  then 
have  been  the  first  la  strike  it  out, 
I  would  now  be  the  last  to  publish  it. 
The  intention  of  the  statute  u  to  guard 
against  such  representations  as  may  be 
conceived  to  be  of  pernidous  influence 
in  the  commonwealth ;  this  is  the  only 
point  to  which  the  prohibition  of  the 
Lord  Chamberlain  is  understood  to 
extend,  and  his  prohibition  lays  me 


nnder  the  neceinty  of  pnUiahing  this 

Sieoe,  to  convince  the  public,  that 
though  of  no  valuable  consequence), 
I  am  at  least  inoffensive.  Patriotism 
is  the  great  end  single  moral  which  I 
had  in  view  through  this  play,  and  this 
is  personated  in  the  character  of  Gusta. 

The  subject  of  Oiutaovtt  Vata  ia 
taken  from  Vertol's  "  Revolutions  of 
Sweden,"  a  book  which,  by  severe  au. 
thoritie!',  is  considered  more  lively  and 
entertaining  than  authentic.  A  play 
on  the  same  story  had  been  written  by 
Mrs.  Catherine  Trotter,  afterwards 
Coclcbnm,  and  produced  at  the  Hay. 
market  as  far  back  as  1706,  It  lio- 
gered  for  six  nights,  according  to 
Downes,  and  then  died  irrecoverably. 
Brooke  does  not  appear  to  have  made 
any  use  of  this  drama  in  his  subsequent 
version,  and  no  comparison  can  be  in- 
stituted between  their  respective  me- 

InFebmary,  1741,  Brooke's  tragedy 

was  got  up  with  much  uare  and  atten. 
tion,  at  the  Aungier-street  Theatre,  in 
Dublin,  and  often  repeated  with  great 
success.  The  licenser  of  plays  has  no 
jurisdiction  in  Ireland.  The  prohiU- 
tory  power  rests  with  the  Lord  Lien> 
tenant,  or  his  representatives  in  his  ab. 
sence.  Between  the  merit  of  the  play, 
the  popularity  derived  from  its  anp- 
prcssion  in  England,  with  the  political 
and  literary  reputation  of  the  author, 
it  kept  the  stage  in  Ireland  for  several 
years,  and  the  occasional  revivals  al- 
ways produced  a  concomitant  effect. 
At  lunslh,  on  the  28th  of  December, 
1805,  &fty.iix  years  after  the  original 
interdict,  Onttamu  Vata  being  duty 
licensed,  and  the  ban  withdrawn,  was 
brought  forward  at  Covent-garden, 
for  the  purpose  of  introducing  Betty, 
the  Young  lloscius,  in  a  new  character. 
Great  expectations  were  excited  both 
for  the  play  and  the  performance,  but 
there  was  no  repetition,  and  both  mast 
bo  recorded  as  a  decisive  failure.  No 
other  attempt  has  been  since  made  to 
revive  a  drama  which,  under  a  mora 
favourable  conjunction,  and  at  the 
proper  time,  might  have  filled  the  m*. 
nagerial  treasury  for  half  a  season,  and 
established  the  fame  of  a  new  dra. 

In  the  present  days  of  universal  to- 
leration, when  opinions  are  unfettered, 
and  people  are  allowed  ta  say,  do, 
think,  and  writ«  whatever  they  please, 
those  who  read  Qtutatvt  Van  without 
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a  political  biu,  trill  tee  in  tbe  moat 
gloning  passages  noliiing  beyond  a 
generoufl  love  of  liberty,  and  an  sbbor- 
renca  of  deapotism.  They  will  not 
easily  detuct  a  latent  conspimcy  to 
supplant  acabinet,  to  hold  up  n  miuiater 
to  contempt,  or  to  overthrow  a  dy- 
nasty 1  but  Ilioy  will  marvel  (o  observe 
howthin-Rkinnedn-cre  bigh  officiuls  one 
hundred  yearg  ago,  and  bow  readily 
tbey  look  to  themselves  what  in  many 
euet  wai  only  intended  to  be  applied 
to  a  general  principle. 

Id  1748.  Brooke  wrote  an  alle^rieal 
opera  called  Jack  the  Oiant-QuelUr. 
Tbe  popularity  of  tbc  author  induced 
Ur.  Sberidan,  at  that  time  manager  of 
the  Smock-aiiej  Theatre,  in  Dublin, 
to  etubraco  tbo  offer  of  exbibiting  it. 
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vourite,  from  which  it  it  partly  taken, 

and  has  language  of  superior  poeticid 
preteneionB  to  Jonea'B,  which  last,  how- 
ever, long  continued  to  be  moro  po- 
pular in  represenlAtiun.  Itl  1756, 
Brooke's  Earl  of  Westmoreland,  an 
imaginary  story  of  the  Saxon  periodi 
with  souie  good  writing,  appeared  in 
Dublin,  and,  according  to  Victor,  was 
well  received,  and  admired  by  the  best 
judges.  Tbe  principul  characters  were 
BualJiined  by  Mossop  and  Mrs.  Grego- 
ry. We  have  now  enumerated  all  Uie 
playi  of  this  author  that  found  their 
way  to  the  stage ;  and  these  may  be 
considered  tbe  beet.  The  others  are 
partly  original,  and  partly  taken  from 
preceding  writers.  AtUong  and  Cleo- 
patra and  Cymbelmt  cannot  be  said 
to  be  improvements  of  Khaks[ieare. 
Montiiuma  is  in  some  respects  supe- 
rior to  Dryden's  hidiaH  Emperor,  of 
whieb  it  is  a  close  imitation  ;  and  in 
The  Impoitor,  tbe  character  of  Uaho. 
met  is  drawn  with  more  truth  and 
strength  than  Voltaire  has  exhibited 
in  his  tragedy  of  the  same  name.  But 
there  are  absurdities  intermingled  with 
the  scenes  utt^^lj  incomprehensible  in 
a  writ«r  who  seldom  violated  tbe  rules 
of  just  tnste.  There  can  be  no  doubt 
that  Brooke  merited  a  niche  in  John- 
son's •'  Lives  of  the  Poets,"  in  prefe- 
rence to  many  whose  names,  of  little 
note,  are  to  be  found  theie;  but  itij 
by  no  means  so  clear  that  he  o*ed  his 
exclusion  to  personal  pique.  Johnson 
was  paid  by  the  publisbers  to  write  the 
biographies ;  but  it  does  Dot  appear 
that  he  was  invested  with  the  escln. 
sivc  power  of  selection.  Tbepruaeof 
Paul   Whitehead,    himself   no    mean 

SKt,    may   console  the    admirers    of 
rooke,  as  warmly   expressed  in  the 
following  lines :  — 


house  attended,  tbe 
performed,  and  went  □b'wiih 
applause.  But  such  was  the  spirit  of 
party  at  that  time,  that  on  the  follow- 
ing monuDZ,  by  order  of  the  Lords 
Justices,  who  sent  their  veto  to  the 
manager,  the  new  drama  was  with- 
drawn. The  reason  assigned  for  this 
unusual  proceeding  wa?,  that  in  several 
of  the  Bongs,  offensive  allusions  were 
made  to  bad  governors,  stupid  lord 
mayors,  and  heavy  aldermen.  Brooke 
a  second  time  publisherl  his  play  by 
•Dbscription,  and  is  said  to  have  cleared 
dgbt  hundred  pounds.  A  few  years 
later,  when  tbe  piece  was  permitted  to 
be  revived,  no  one  could  find  out  the 
impotcd  satire,  and  the  whole  afiair 
passed  off  with  dull  indifference. 

In  1748,  or  0|  Brooke's  tragedy  of 
The  Earl  of  Etiex  was  Rpreaented  iu 
Dublin,  and  met  with  good  success. 
Sheridan  transplanted  it  to  Drury-lane 
in  17C1,  where  it  also  obtained  arun 
of  nine  nights.  It  is  in  ihis  ploy,  and 
not  in  Qattavut  Vaia,  that  the  well- 
known  passage  occurred,  which  Dr. 
Johnson  parodied  with  more  wit  than 
jtistico:— 

The  line  belongs  to  Queen  Eliza- 
beth's concluding  speech  of  (he  first 
act,  as  printed  iit  1761,  but  was  sup- 
pressed by  the  author  (probably  on  ac- 
count of  tbe  parody)  iu  the  edition  of 
1778.  Brooke's  Earl  of  Euex  is  a 
better  play  than  Bankes's  Unkappy  Fa- 


Brooke  died  in  Dublin,  in  tbe  year 
1783,  ajred  seventy- seven.  His  single 
wife  had  borne  him  a  large  family  of 
two-atid-twenty  children,  of  whom  only 
two  survived  their  father — a  son,  Ar- 
thur, and  his  daughter  Charlotte,  her- 
self a  poetess,  and  translator  of  tbe 
bardic  minstrelsy  of  Ireland.  It  was 
said  also  that  she  wrote  a  tragedy, called 
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JSeStariui,  pronoanced  bj  those  irho 
bad  heard  it  read  to  poiuesa  much 
merit;  but  the  miuiascript  id  supposed 
to  hare  been  lost. 

VfoA.tA'K  HATi.aD  was  bom  in  Dub. 
lin,  in  Jul;r>   IT  10.     His  father,  »ho 

liberal  education,  andiolendedhim  for 
the  profession  of  a  surgeon  ;  but  tbe 
stage  displayed  such  charms,  and  made 
snch  an  impression  upon  bis  jouthful 
wind,  that  esrij'  in  life  he  relinquished 
all  other  pursuits,  and,  before  the  i<go 
of  twenlf,  bad  performed  aereral  cha. 
racten  at  the  theatre  in  Smock-alle; 
with  suffident  applause  to  detemina 
the  colour  of  fait  future  caieer.  Am. 
bidon  and  the  hope  of  rising  prompted 
bim  to  leatt)  Dublin,  in  17^0,  and 
o8er  his  Mrvicea  to  Giflard,  then  ma- 
nager of  Good  man 's-fields  Theatre. 
Here  he  engaged  himself  at  a  very  low 
■alarj.  As  an  actor  he  never  soared 
beyond  the  numerous  clau  of  respect- 
ables. Uii  person  was  good  ;  his  voics 
dear  and  articulate ;  his  jadginent  and 
perfect  nnderstandiug  of  nts  author 
eminentlj  conspicuous  on  all  occasions; 
while  hii  gentle  manners  and  unoficnd- 
ing  deportment  gained  him  many  pri- 
vate iheiidsand  tbe  nndeviatine  ntvour 
of  the  public.  He  possessed  sound 
■etit«,  bnt  no  genius ;  was  not  deficient 
in  feeling,  yet  too  monotonous  to  buret 
fwifa  in  a  whirlwind  of  passion^  or  to 
•tartle  by  an  occasional  flash  of  light- 
ning. Ue  was,  in  tact,  what  Lord 
Byron  said  of  a  muiJi  superior  modem 
actor,  with  less  justice — tbe  essence  of 
mediocrity.  The  same  opinion  may 
be  delivered  of  his  dramatic  writings, 
fonr  in  nnmber,  which,  although  not 
enti^Ml  to  rank  in  tbe  hrst  class,  are 
inperior  to  manv  that  have  been  more 
talked  of,  and  have  met  greater  auc- 
oess.  His  Gnt  tn^edy,  Saautrrbrg, 
was  produced  ia  1733,  when  he  was 
only  in  his  twenty-third  year.  Con- 
Mdered  as  an  essay  of  youth,  it  has  rea- 
tonaUe  merit.  The  very  limited  suc- 
cos  of  diis  play,  which  was  only  per- 
fbrmed  three  times,  che<^ed  the  ardor 
teribrMli  in  the  young  dramatist ;  but 
ia  17S7,  bis  tinetid  Giffiird  beiug  in 
dis&ess,  he  was  induced  to  try  the 
strength  of  his  genius  a  second  time, 
in  the  hope  that  a  new  play  might 
revive  the  sinking  fortunes  of  the  thea- 
tre. For  his  subject  on  this  occasion 
be  ehose  the  nidanclioly  story  of 
Charia  I.,  comprehending  the  (rial  and 
prindpal  point)  connected  with  the 
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death  of  that  unhappy  monarcb.  The 
theme  was  well  chosen,  and  contains 
undoubtedly  tbe  true  dramatic  essence. 
The  same  rontenaU  haie  since  been 
more  ably  handled  by  Miss  Mitford ; 
but  ntither  tbe  rec^^nC  authoress  nor 
her  predecessor  have  worked  up  the 
ar<rument  to  tbe  elFuct  of  which  it  is 
capable.  Even  Walter  Scott  has  not 
drawn  Cromwell  with  the  controlling 
vi^iour  which  that  consoinmala  actor 
exhibited  in  every  shifting  variety  of 
his  pMblic  life.  Accordini  to  Lamar- 
tine,  he  and  Carlile  arc  the  only  two- 
philosophers  who  have  correctly  gauged 
the  great  Protector,  and  mcasuredliis 
true  standard  and  cnpaci!y.  But  Ho- 
vard's  is  far  from  a  bad  play,  and  would 
have  been  better  if  be  nsd  enlivened  it 
with  mora  incident.  The  deviations 
from  bistory  may  bo  pardoned  even  in 
so  well  known  a  story.  He  inclines 
to  the  king,  but  not  with  ^oss  or  liri. 
some  paTtialitv.  Charles  is  more  of  a 
hero,  and  infinitely  more  interesting 
as  a  man,  in  his  eenson  of  adversity, 
than  when  revelling  in  the  ezerciae  of 
the  jit*  divintim,  for  which  he  sacrificed 
his  friends,  his  &mily,  and  himself. 
Fox  was  greatly  lauded  for  what  was 
considered  a  very  shrewd  observation 
in  his  historical  work,  namely,  that  it 
would  have  been  wiser  to  have  impri. 
soned  or  banished  Charles  J.  than  td 
have  executed  him  ;  and  that  the  op- 
portunity be  thus  obtiuned  of  display- 
ing bis  courage  and  resigned  piety,  has 
created  more  respect  for  his  memory 
than  it  could  otherwise  have  acijaired. 
Sallust  had  been  beforehand  with  the 
great  champion  of  whiggery  in  this 
opinion,  for  he  says — "rlerigve  mor- 
laUi  poslrema  meminere,  et  in  homitu- 
biu  hnpiii,  icfUriteorum  oblili,  depcoA 
iHiserant,  «'  ea  piiuh  $nmor  Jvtrit." 

Havard's  cousututional  indolence 
and  love  of  ense  were  so  notorious,  that 
when  be  undertook  to  write  Charles 
L,  UifTard  insisted  upon  the  power 
of  keeping  bim  under  lock  and  kay 
until  tbe  work  was  completed.  Thii 
tbe  good.natured  author  consented  to; 
and  under  close  confinement  he  re- 
mained until  the  piece  was  deliv^^ 
for  rehearsal.     Perhaps  tbe  stiff' meta- 

Ehorical  style  of  tbe  language  may 
ave  been  influenced  by  the  bodily 
restraint  to  which  his  muse  was  sub- 
jected. But  tbe  play  drew  crowded 
audiences  for  nineteen  nights  ;  and, 
during  the  same  season,  was  brou^t 
forward  with  equal  coiupelitiim  and 
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BQCcesi  At  the  two  riTsI  theatres  in 
'  Dublin.  Hitchcock  coiroborotes  the 
Temark  of  Davies,  tbiit  ''never  were 
team  io  plentifiilly  shed  ns  at  the 
iDDumful  separation  of  Charles  and 
the  joung  princes.  A  bullying  scene 
between  the  Kin?  and  Cromwell  was 
also  grentiy  applauded.  Havard  en- 
toyed  the  double  salisfaction  ofhaviDg, 
oy  the  luccesg  of  bis  second  tragedy, 
roKterially  aeived  hia  friend  Ginard, 
while  he  added  wmelhing  conaiderabla 
to  his  own  savings.  In  1740  he  re- 
vived the  pbiy  at  Drury-lanc,  on  big 
benefit-nignt,  on  nbich  occasion  it 
was  announced  as  being  written  in 
imitation  of  Shakspeare.  Candour 
mast  admit  that  it  would  be  very  diffi- 
culttodiscovertheresemblance.  Onthe 
21it  Fehruary,  1744,  Havard  brooght 
out  a  third  tragedy  at  Drury-lane,  on 
the  subject  of  Btguba.  In  this  he 
followed  the  popular  bistorie.^  but  bis 
own  additions  to  the  barrenness  of  the 
atory  are  not  particularly  felicitous. 
The  principal  character  was  sustained 
by  Garrick,  then  in  bis  third  season, 
and  in  the  full  tide  of  his  early  popu- 
Wit^.  Murphy  says  that  Garrick's 
admirable  acting  gave  warmth  and 
energy  to  the  whole  piece,  which. 
however,  thoogh  supported  by  such 
talent,  could  only  obtain  arun  of  seven 
nights.  Garrick  disliked  the  Roman 
dress,  and  never  willingly  appeared  in 
it.  In  1763  Havard  tried  his  hand  at 
A  farce  called  The  Eloptmnt,  which 
was  acted  for  his  benefit,  but  not 
printed,  and  never  repeated  after. 

Havard  continued  on  the  stage  until 
]769>  when  finding  the  inroads  of  time 
and  disease  too  much  to  bear  longer, 
be  took  leave  of  the  theatre  in  form, 
on  the  Bth  May,  in  an  epilogue  written 
and  spoken  by  himself,  after  the  pla/ 
of  Zara,  in  which  Garrick  acted  Lu- 
Ognan  for  his  benefit.  Churchill's  es- 
timate of  his  powers  as  an  actor  is 
n  the  side  of  severity — 


Havard  retired  first  to  Islington ; 
bnt  finding  bimself  in  that  locality 
farther  removed  from  his  habitual  cir- 
cle of  friends  than  be  desired,  he  re- 
tamed  to  the  lodgings  he  had  formerly 
occupied  in  Tavistock -street,  where 
be  died,  after  a  lingering  illnes!,  on  the 
30th  of  February,  177B,  at  the  age  of 
■izty^ght  years,  and  wot  buried  in 


Covent-garden  Chnrchjard,  under  « 
stone,  bearing  tbe  following  epitaph, 
written  by  Garrick,  as  "a  tribute  ta 
tbe  memory  of  a  character  he  long 
knew  and  respected  "  ;— 


In  less  than  a  year  after  penning 
these  lines  Garrick  followed  his  friend, 
and  slept  in  a  more  costly  mausoleum. 

Mas.  Letitia  PiLKiHOTOR  was  born 
iuDublininlTIS.  Sbewasthedangh. 
ter  of  Dr.  Van  Lewin,  an  eminent 
physician  in  that  city,  and  married 
when  very  young  the  Bev.  Matthew 
Pilkington,  who  was  also  a  poet  of  no 
inconsiderable  pretensiona.  There  waa 
too  much  inugination  on  both  udes  to 
produce  a  happy  anion  \  and  after  living 
together  in  unseemly  diioord,  thev  m- 
parated  on  analleged  cause,  which  im- 
pugned the  lady's  character.  Tfaia 
imputation,  as  might  naturally  be  ex- 
pected, she  denies  stoutly  in  her  cete- 
brated  "Memcara"  of  her  own  life) 
but  as  the  judge  said  on  the  trial  c^ 
Eugene  Aram,  the  defence  is  too  in- 
genious for  truth.  On  separating  from 
her  husband  Mrs,  Pilkington  had  re. 
course  to  her  pen  for  her  support,  and 
raised  a  vecy  considerable  subscription 
for  her  "  Memoirs,"  which  are  ex- 
tremely entertaining,  and  contain  many 
lively  and  original  anecdotes  of  Dean 
Swift,  ■  "■'       '  ■  -   ■-- 


penury. 


ifortonate  lady  died  in  gnat 

in  July,  17M,  having  had  re- 

to  intemperance  to  drown  her 

by  which  in  all  probabili^ 


Besides  the  Life,  she  wrote  several 
poems,  not  without  merit ;  a  barleai^iie 
satirical  drama,  entitled  The  Titrkuk 
Court,  or,  thg  London  Prentice,  whi^ 
was  acted  at  the  little  theatre  in  Ci^mI- 
street,  Dublin,  in  1748,  but  never 
printed  )  and  one  act  of  a  tragedy 
called  The  fiotrum  Father,  appended  to 
the  second  volume  of  her  "Memoin.'' 
Of  a  very  different  character  wa* 
Ubs.  Frahcbs  Shebidam,  the  mother 
of  the  great  orator  and  dramatist.  She 
was  bom  in  Ireland  about  the  year 
1724.  but  descended  from  an  Kngliih 
family  of  good  repute,  which  had  re- 
moved to  tbe  Nster  country.     Her 
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maiden  name  was  Chaniberliune,  she 
being  the  grand-daughler  of  Sir  Oliver 
Ctuunberkine.  The  fint  literarj  per. 
formance  by  vhich  she  dislinguisbed 
henelf  was  b  little  pamphlul 


had  recentl;  embarked  his  fortune.  A 
work  so  weU-timed  and  acceptable,  ex. 
ciUng  the  attenlion  of  Mr,  Sheridan, 
he  procured  aa  introduction  to  hia  fair 
rapporter,  and  so  recontraended  bim. 
•e'l  that  he  toon  afterwards  obtained 
her  hand  in  marriage.  He  was  truljr 
fortunate  in  this  important  erent 
of  hie,  for  she  was  a  person  of  the 
most  amiable  diaposition,  witU  engaff. 
ing  manners  and  elegant  accomplish. 
meats.  The  only  d^wback  on  their 
hu>piness  was  her  delicate  health. 
After  linajering  for  several  years  in  a 
Tef7  weaK  slate,  iho  died  at  Blois,  in 
France,  in  the  year  1707.  Her  dra. 
matie  works  consist  of  two  comedies, 
Tie  DUcovery  and  the  The  Dupe. 
Ihej  were  both  brought  out  at  Druiy- 
laiie,inl763.  The  former  was  eminent. 
It  successful,  the  latter  a  failure.  The 
bitemery  was  acted  for  seventeen  suc- 
ceMTeni^tswitbgreatapplatue.  The 
maoagen  gave  Sieridan,  who  was  not 
then  regnurly  engaged,  the  sixteenth 
oigbt  &r  bis  own  t^oefit.  This  play 
is  abo  remarkable  as  containing  the 
last  original  character  in  which  Gsirick 
erer  appeared  —  Sir  Anthony  Bran- 
-rille.  The  part  is  that  ofa  solemn, 
coDouted  fop,  utterly  at  variance  with 
those  usually  Bssumed  by  the  lively, 
mercnrial  Roscius.  As  in  other  comic 
delineations,  be  was  distinguished  b^ 
ease,  ^iii^  and  expression,  in  this 
he  seemed  utterly  to  have  extinguished 
bis  natural  talents  i  assuming  a  dry, 
■tiff  manner,  with  an  immovable 
fiwe,  and  thus  extracted  from  this 
pedantic  object  (who  assumed  every 
pasMon  without  showing  a  spark  of 
wiy  in  his  action  or  features)  infinite 
entertainment,  which,  notwithstanding 
the  length  and  languor  of  some  of  the 
■cenes,  secured  to  the  play  the  appro, 
bacion  of  the  ^ayer  part  of  the  au. 
dience.  This  u  the  account  given 
by  Victor.  Daviee,  on  the  other  hand, 
aays  in  his  "  Life  of  Garrick,"  that  the 
public  pronounced  this  effort  a  &ilure, 
and  that  the  great  actor  for  once  either 
did  not,  or  would  not,  understand  the 
idea  of  tbe  author.  He  himself  thought 
differently,  for  in  several  letters  he 
dwells  with  great  oomplaceocy  on  bii 


new  character,  and  twelve  years  later 
revived  and  repented  it  six  times  dur- 
ing  his  last  scuson,  on  which  occasion 
he  was  the  only  remaining  original 
performer.  The  Dupe  survived  for 
three  nights,  and  was  treated  with 
more  severity  than  it  deserved.  Victor 
prophesied  lo  tbe  authoress  that  her 
play  would  be  unpopular,  hut  he  did 
not  expect  that  it  would  be  so  ded. 
dedly  rejected.  Its  principal  fault  is 
want  of  incident.  Mrs.  Ctive  per. 
formed  a  character  called  Mrs.  Friend, 
ly,  a  great  talker.  The  scenes  in 
which  she  was  concerned  were  well  re- 
ceived, and  appeared  to  be  the  only 
porlionsthataflbnledamusement.  Mn. 
Sheridan,  besides  tbe  comedies  above, 
named,  wrote  an  excellent  novel,  in 
five  volumes,  called  "  Sidney  Bid- 
dulph,"  which  long  enjoyed  a  Grst-rate 
reputation,  and  is  supposed  to  have 
suggested  to  her  son  some  portion  of 
the  plot  of  the  ScAool  far  Scandal. 
She  IS  also  the  authoress  ofa  romance 
named  "Nourjabad,"  which  has  been 
oft«n  reprinted,  and  contains  much 
imaginative  power,  productive  of  an 
admirable  moral.  The  subject  has 
been  twice  dramatised.  First,  in  1803, 
by  the  Margravine  of  Anspacb,  and 
performed  by  amateurs  at  her  private 
theatre  at  Brandenburgh  House ;  and 
t^ain  in  1B13,  by  an  anonymous  au. 
tbor,  when  it  was  acted  for  forty  nights 
at  Drury-lane,  with  great  success  and 
attraction,  the  principal  character 
being  sustained  by  EUistoo.  Both  of 
these  dramatic  veraions  are  founded 
on  Mrs.  Sheridan's  romance. 

The  Rev.  Philip  FaiKcis  was  bom 
in  Dublin,  and  descended  from  an  Irish 
family.  His  father  was  dean  of  a  ca. 
thedral,  and  also  rector  of  St.  Mary's, 
in  the  Irish  metropolis ;  from  which 
latter  post  be  was  ejected  bf  the  court 
on  account  of  his  Tory  principles,  after 
he  had  enjoyed  the  plurality  for  eigh. 
teen  years.  His  son,  the  author  of  whom 
we  are  treating,  was  also  brought  up 
to  the  church,  and  had  a  doctor's  de. 


an  original  writer.  His  English  ver. 
sions  of  Horace  and  X>emostbenes,  par- 
ticularly the  former,  obtained  consider, 
able  popularity.  He  also  wrote  much 
on  political  subjects;  and,  at  the  com. 
mencement  of  tbe  reignof  George  III., 
is  supposed  to  have  been  employed  by 
the  (iovemcnent  in  writing  in  its  d». 
&nce.    For  these  good  works  be  was 
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promoted  to  the  rectoiy  of  Bmroir,  in 
SiiSbIb,  and  to  the  cbapUinsbip  of 
Chelsea  Hospital.  He  died  at  Bath, 
on  [he  5th  of  Mnrch  1773,  leaving  t 
BOH,  the  more  celebrated  Sir  Philip 
Francis,  Knight  of  the  Balb,  who 
was  one  of  the  supreme  cooncil  of 
Bengal,  during  lhego»emtnent  of  War- 
ren HaBtines,  with  whom  be  fought  a 
duel,  in  CiduDtta,  It  was  for  a  long 
time  considered  almost  proved  that  he 
WHS  the  author  of  Junian  but  that 
giiafHa  vexala  faai  bten  once  mora 
revive'),  and  he  is  no  longer  the  popular 
candidate. 

Dr.  Frandi  wrot«  two  trwediei — 
Eugmia  and  Cutufanliue.  The  fint 
waiactedat  Drur^.tane,  in  1753;  the 
principal  cbamcter,  Uercour,  being 
sustained  by  Garrick;  but  he  could 
ontv  carry  it  through  six  nights,  after 
which  it  was  never  revived.    The  play 


il  of  the  middling  class ;  or,  as  honeit 
Dewberry  has  it,  *'  most  tolerable,  and 
not  10  be  endared."  It  baa  no  promi. 
nent  fault,  but  is  uniformly  dull,  and 
written  in  laboared  blank  vehe ;  for 
which  reawn  (we  can  discover  no 
other)  the  author  calls  it  a  tragedy. 
He  says  in  his  preface —  "  It  may  not 
be  improper  to  tell  an  English  reader 
some  circumstances  of  this  plsy.  The 
character  of  Emilia,  contefluently  her 
scenes  with  Mercour,  is  wholly  new. 
The  fable,  excepting  some  alterations, 
is  taken  fVom  a  eomedy  pnblJEhed  last 
year,  by  Madame  de  OriiSgny."  The 
ibllowing  may  be  taken  as  an  average 
specimen  of  the  poetry  and  sentiments. 
Mercour,  who  has  seduced  £mflia,  and 
withes  to  get  rid  of  her,  nroposee  that 
she  should  marry  his  broUier  Ckrval  | 
to  whldi  Ate  rejdiM :~. 


■•  What  1  sbaU  I  stain  tlu  holy  nunli«t  bed  i 
Givg  to  a  nobler  mwupeeting  youth 
lb9  foal  pollatloa  of  his  brotber'i  pasidons  7 

Mtreatir. — Tbcae  are  among  the  many  thiDgi^  Emilia, 
Which,  If  not  known,  ara  not. 

jEmKa. —  Do  i  not  know  tb*m  7 

Mercmr. — Bat  not  to  tell. 

Emilia. —  Beavm  wU  In  thatiden  tdl  thetn. 

Utnomr. — If  Htavea  told  secrets  of  this  kind  hi  thunder, 


reltw 

Uercour,  it  mnst  be  remembered,  il 
an  arch,  hardened  villain,  who  does  not 
preach  or  recommend  orthodox  doe- 
Francis  next  tt'ied  his  chance  at 
Covent-garden  with  Conitantinr ;  but 
Barry  and  Miss  Bellamy  could  not  help 
him  up  the  Farnatsian  height  more 
readily thanGarrickhaddone.  Ineon- 
■equenee,  however,  of  the  ill  success  of 
his  aecond  plav.  Miss  Bellamy,  then  in 
the  aenith  of  her  attractiou  and  popu- 
larity, recommended  Dr.  Francis  to 
Mr.  Fox's  patronise,  which  led  to  his 
preferment.  Chorchill,  the  bitter  sa- 
tirist, once  said  in  conversation,  that 
he  intended  to  write  a  jioem,  in  which 
Francis  was  to  make  hia  appearance  M 
Uie  ordinary  of  Newgate. 

PalTi.  HivraaNAH  was  bom  in  Dub- 
lin, in  the  year  1719;  received  part  of 
his  education  in  a  classical  seminary 
there,  and  took  (he  degree  of  bachelor 
of  physic  in  a  college  in  the  soalh  of 
France.  Not  meeting  with  mnch  suc- 
cess in  ibe  profession  to  which  he  was 
bred,  be  was  soon  obliged  to  rely  on 
his  pen  for  a  subsistence.  While  in 
DabUn,  b«  wU  tar  ioom  tiow  eonewn- 


the  famous  patriot,  Dr.  Lncas ;  and  on 
his  coming  over  to  London,  was  em. 
ployed  as  a  general  hack  by  the  bocA> 
sellers.  UehadnoRiedprinciplea,and 
very  moderate  abilities,  hot  aready  vein 
of  scurrilous  vnlgarity,  and  cared  little 
aa  to  what  he  wrote  or  said,  provided 
he  could  live,  and  extort  money  bv  low 
abuse.  His  conversation  was  uabi. 
tnatly  coarse  and  offensive,  and  fail 
whole  behaviour  evinced  a  mind  over 
which  the  opinions  of  the  respeistable 
portions  of  societv  bad  no  influence. 
AAer  an  irregular,  disreputable  lif^ 
oppressed  by  poverty  and  diseaae,  ha 
ended  a  miserable  existence  about  the 
beginning  of  June,  I77T.  Of  thii 
eccentric  being  many  amusing  and  ex- 
traorUinary  anecdotes  have  been  re- 
lated ;  of  which  wroe  may  be  wen  in 
the  tttCDty-fifth  volume  of  the  "  Euro- 
pean Marine."  His  dramatic  wotkl 
are  six  in  number — TAeLody'iC^oie*, 
e.petU»  piece  j  The  Wiihet  of  a  /Vw 
PtopU,  a  drainage  poem  ;  Tk«  Nnt 
i^wproeraUt,  a  farce;  Tha  Earl  «f 
WvmAA,  a  tragedy ;  JVotfowiI  Pn^ 
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die*,  K  coinedj  ;  and  7^  PhUoicpkie 
Whim,  or  Attrmmiiy,  »  fiirce.  The 
iiudy't  Ckoire  was  brought  out  at  Co- 
TcnC-g&rden,  in  1739,  Uir  tho  benelit 
of  tbo  BUChor;  it  bad  been  previouslj 
acted  at  Drary-lwie,  in  1756.  Tbere 
is  a  fair  sliare  of  course  humour  iu  the 
dialogDe,  but  no  lucident.  The  New 
Hippocratii  waa  acted  at  Druiy.lane, 
in  1761,  and  appeared  utterly  destitute 
of  character,  plot,  or  lan^agc.  Uar- 
rick  iras  afraid  of  Hifieman's  scurrility, 
and  inflicted  his  dullness  on  the  public 
as  a  sop  to  Cerberus,  la  1764,  Hif' 
ftmaa  printed  a  very  indiflcrent  trans- 
lation of  liB  Harpe's  tragedy  of  T/it 
earl  of  Wanciek,  but  was  never  abla 
to  seduce  any  manager  to  act  it.  In 
1768,  Mm.  Abington  produced  big  co- 
medy of  National  PrejiuHct  for  ber 
benelit.  the  PAitomphic  WAim  is  a 
jumble  of  utter  Donsense,  which  found 
a  printer,  but  the  public  were  spared 
^e  infliction  of  enauring  its  represen- 
tation. It  is  intended  as  a  ridicule  of 
■ome  branches  of  modem  philosophy, 
but  miserably  executed, 

Hbhrt  JoNHs  was  bom  in  Drogheda, 
intbecountyof Mesth.  Hewasnotbing 
more  than  an  humble  bricklayer;  but 
having,  like  Bums,  though  with  less 
inspiraljon,  a  natural  turn  for  the 
■noses,  he  pursued  his  devotions  to 
them  even  during  his  mechanic^  la- 
bours, and  composed  a  line  of  brick 
and  a  line  of  verse  alternately.  His 
bias  ran  in  favour  of  paDe^ric,  which 
gained  him  friends  ;  and  in  tlie  year 
1745,  when  the  £arl  of  Chesterfield 
went  over  to  Ireland  as  Lord.Lteu- 
tenant,  Jones  was  recommended  to  the 
notice  of  that  accomplished  nobleman, 
who  took  him  under  his  special  pro- 
tection, transplanted  him  to  England, 
recommended  him  to  many  of  the  no. 
bility  there,  and  not  only  by  hia  influ- 
ence and  interest  procured  him  a  large 
anbscriptton  for  pablishine  hia  poems, 
bat,  itiE8aid,evenchai^dbimself  with 
the  alteration  and  correction  of  his 
tragedy  of  The  Earl  ofEitex,  which  ha 
prevailed  on  the  managers  of  Covent- 
garden  to  bring  on  the  stage,  liord 
CheBter6e1d  also  recommended  him, 
in  the  warmest  manner,  to  Colley  Gib- 
ber, who  showed  him  a,  thousand  acts 
of  friendship,  and  even  nude  strong 
eSbrtit,  by  hia  interest  at  court,  to  ob- 
tain for  him  the  post  of  poet-laureate 
after  his  death.  With  these  favour- 
able prospects,  it  might  have  been  ex- 
peet«d  that  iumn  would  faan  paned 


through  life  happily  for  himself,  and 
creditably  tothepartialicj'ol'liis  friends; 
but  this  utifortunalely  was  not  tbo 
cnae.  His  temper  whs  capricious,  his 
habits  unsteady,  and  he  nppenred  to 
think  himself  born  rather  to  be  lup-   . 


ported  by  others,  than  under  a  duty 
■  ■     ■    to    himself  the  profits  whii 


his  writings  and  the  munificence  of  bis 
patrons  from  time  to  lime  afforded. 
After  experiencing  many  reverses  of 
fortune,  ho  died  in  great  indigence,  in 
April,  1770,  in  a  garret  belonging  to 
the  landlord  of  the  Bedford  Coffee- 
houBc,  by  whose  charity  he  ha<l  been 
for  some  time  entirely  supported.  In 
many  respects,  except  equality  of  ge- 
vAa>,  Jones  resembled  the  ploughman 
bard  of  Caledonia.  His  tragedy  of  Tha 
Earl  of  Eitex  vas  produced  at  Co  vent- 
garden,  ontbe21stFeb.,1753,and  has 
been  often  revived  since.  Jones  in  tfaia 
p!&y,  and  Banks  long  before  him,  in 
his  Unhappy  Favourite,  are  guilty  of  a 
great  mistake  in  making  Lord  Burleigh 
one  of  their  dramatis  perionir.  Lord 
Burleigh  was  dead  three  years  before. 
They  elioulcl  have  called  the  character 
Robert  Cecil,  as  Brooke  does  in  hia 
tragedy  on  the  same  subject.  Jones's 
play  was  admirably  acteil  by  Barry  and 
Mrs.  Gibber,  and  indeed  in  all  the  sub- 
ordinat*  characters.  Tate  Wilkinson 
relates,  that  when  Barry,  in  the  fifth 
act,  on  going  out  to  execution,  pointed 
to  the  Gountess  of  Ratland,  who  lay 
fainting  on  the  ground,  and  said,  "  Oh  t 
look  there  1"  his  attitude  and  pathetic 
expression  of  voice  and  countenance 
were  such,  that  the  critics  in  the  pit 
actually  burst  into  tears,  and  then 
shook  the  theatre  with  repeated  and  un- 
bounded npplause.  Thisisone  of  the  re- 
corded great  eflbrts  of  the  great  acton 
of  former  days,  which  modem  actors  do 
not  try  to  execute,  and  modem  audien- 
ces would  not  appreciate  if  they  did. 
Noia  avotu  changl  tout  etla,  as  they  say 
in  the  old  French  comedy,  Jones  lett 
unfinished  another  tragedV)  called  Tit 
Case  o/Idra,  in  the  hands  of  Reddish 
the  actor,  who  conugning  it  to  Hif. 
feman,  he  enlarged  it  to  flva  acts,  and 
produced  it  at  Urury.lane,  in  1774, 
for  Reddish's  benefit.  It  is  bcliovea 
that  another  tragedy  by  Jones,  called 
Harold,  is  still  in  euilence  somewhere, 

KtHB  O'HAita  was,  in  all  probabi- 
lity, born  between  1715  and  1720.  We 
can  trace  little  of  his  personal  history 
boyond  lbs  loading  bw,  (hat  ha  was  & 
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native  of  IreUnd,  a  jaan^  brother  of 
k  highly  respectable  famil}',  and  well 
known  in  the  fasiiionable  world.  He 
Tesided  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dub. 
lin,  and  gave  no  indientioo,  either  in  his 
appearance,  habitual  mannera,  or  gtyle 
'  i^talk, thathepouesscd withinfaim the 
vein  of  rich  humour  which  enlivent  bis 
compodlioni.  His  strength  lay  in  the 
bnrletquei  to  asuit  which  be  had  a  per. 
feet  knowledge  of  mnsic,  with  a  well, 
regulated  taite.  He  died,  in  advanced 
^n,  on  the  17th  of  June,  17B2,  haT- 
in^  been,  for  a  connderable  time,  de. 
pnved  of  hia  e/eiiglit.  He  wrotn  fire 
dramatic  piecea,  all  in  the  burletU 
eluii,  which  met  with  great  tucceta, 
and  aome  of  them  still  continue  to  be 
popular  in  deRance  of  time  andchanged 
Opinions.  Who  is  there,  with  a  laugh 
in  him,  that  doei  not  enjoy  Mida*  and 
Tom  Tkunibi 

Midat  wai  originally  produced  at 
Uie  Crow^atrect  Theatre  in  Dublin,  in 
January,  1763.  The  Eart  of  Halifax, 
then  hard  Lieutenant,  honoured  the 
fourth  night  with  bis  presence,  which 
iraa  quite  sufficient  to  ensure  perma- 
nent attraction.  The  piece  is,  perhaps, 
in  itself,  the  very  best  of  the  numerous 

Eroductiona  in  the  same  species  which 
■iVe  continued  to  follow  it.  In  its 
on'dnsl  state  of  three  acts,  it  wae  long 
and  tedious,  and  palled  upon  the 
audience ;  but  reduced,  ns  at  present, 
to  an  afterpiece,  it  is  likely  to  hold  a 
distinguished  place  on  the  stage,  aa 
long  as  theatncat  enter  Minnie  nts  ere 
in  existence.  Spranger  Barry,  at  that 
time  manager  of  Grow.street,  intended 
to  perform  Sileno,  in  Midat,  and  re- 
hearsed the  part  several  times ;  but  not 
being  equal  to  the  music  he  gave  it 
Up,  and  it  wasplayed  by  Corri.  JUidat 
was  Srst  produced  at  Covent- garden, 
on  the  S2nd  of  February,  1762,  and 
rtnieated  nine  times  during  that  season. 
There  is  an  old  play  by  Lyly  on  this 
subject,  but  none  of  the  incidents  are 
used  in  the  bnrletque,  except  the  con- 
test for  musical  superiority  between 
Apollo  and  Fan, 

The  Oolden  PippiB,  whicli  ridicules 
the  Judgment  ot  Paris,  came  out  at 
Covent.e(irdenon6thFeb.,1773.  The 
author  fell  into  the  saine  error  which 
he  had  committed  before,  of  making  his 
piece  too  long ;  but  on  the  third  night 
be  very  judiciously  curtailed  it  into 
two  acts.    Tho  celebrated  Nan  Catlev 

Crformed  Juno,  and  established  half 
t  own  reputation,  and  nearly  all  the 
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anccess  of  the  burietta,  in  a  ballad 
called  "Push  about  the  jorum,"  which 
she  acted  and  sung  with  a  breadUi  of 
humour  and  efTtnit  that  carriod  tho 
house  by  storm.  The  fair  vocalist  waa 
frail,  fascinating,  and  fortnnate.  Such 
was  her  popularity  and  attraction  in 
Dublin,  that  she  received  as  much  aa 
forty  pounds  per  night  from  Mossop, 
Those  who  at 


theatricals  minutely,  wiUfind  that  large 
nightly  xalariea  are  not  exclusively  a 
hydra  of  modem  growth.  O'Keefie 
Bays  of  Kan  Catlev — "  She  was  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  women  I  ever  saw ; 
the  expression  of  her  eyes,  and  the 
smiles  and  dimples  that  pUyed  round 
her  lip  and  cheeks  were  enchanting — 
she  was  eccentric,  but  bad  an  excel^nt 
heart."  She  wore  her  hair  afler  a 
peculiar  fashion,  which  all  the  ladies 
m  Dublin  copied,  and  called  having 
their  hair  Catley-fied.  O'Keeffe  Ulus. 
trates  the  humours  of  this  wayward 
child  of  genius,  by  the  following  amus- 
ing anecdote  1 — "The  fiist  time  of  nir 
venturing  into  a  theatre  after  the  ill- 
snccess  of  my  Baaditli,  Miss  Galley 
accosted  me  from  a  front  row  in  boe 
lower  boxes,  loud  enough  to  be  beard 
by  all  and  every  body,  '  So,  O'Keofie, 
you  had  a  piece  damned  the  other  night 
— I'm  glaa  of  it — the  devil  mend  yoa 
for  writing  an  opera  without  bringing 
me  into  it  ?'  A  few  minutes  after  the 
had  thus  addressed  me,  I.eoni  entered 
the  box,  with  a  lady  leaning  on  hi* 
arm.  Miss  Catley,  catchioK  "is  eye, 
called  out,  '  How  do  yoo  do,  Leoni? 
I  hear  you're  married.  Is  that  your 
wife?  Bid  her  stand  up  till  I  see  her.' 
Leoni,  abated,  whispered  the  lady, 
who,  with  good-humoured  compliance, 
stood  up.  Catley,  after  surveying  her 
a  little,  said,  '  Ha  1  very  well,  indeed  i 
J  like  your  choice  —  she'll  do.'  The 
audience  around  seemed  more  diverted 
with  this  scone  in  the  boxes  than  with 
that  on  the  stage,  as  Miss  Catley  and 
her  oddities  were  well  known  to  all." 
TA«  Two  Mixr*  a  a  musical  farce, 
avowedly  borrowed  from  the  French 
of  Falbaire.  It  was  well  received  in 
1775,  but  revived  at  Drury.lune,  in 
1818,  without  success.  April  Dag  ia 
far  inferior  to  the  other  productiooi 
of  the  same  author.  It  was  acted  at 
the  Haymarketin  1777,  the  principal 
characters  by  Bannister  and  Edwio. 
The  burietta  of  Tom  Thitmb,  altered 
from  Fielding's  Tragedy  of  Trageditt, 
came  out  at  Coven  t-gaiuen,  on  the 
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Srd  of  October,  t7B0,  and  itill  keeps 
tha  Btage  vitb  undiminished  credit. 
There  irere  no  songs  in  tbe  original 
piece,  which  vas  purely  latirical,  uid 
maj  properly  be  considered  as  a  seijuel 
to  the  Duke  of  Buckiugfaam's  Se- 
haartal.  Hrs.  Filktngton  says,  in  her 
"  Memoirs,"  that  Dean  Swili  declared 
to  her,  that  he  had  not  laughed  above 
twice  in  his  life  —  once  at  some  trick 

Slayed  br  a  mountabaak'a  Merry  An. 
rew,  and  tbe  other  time  at  the  circum- 
stance of  Tom  Thnmb'a  killingtbeghosC. 
This  incident  was  omitted  by  Fielding 
aAer  the  first  edition.  There  never 
was  a  more  ingenious  improvement 
on  an  original,  than  Kane  O'llara's 
new  adaptation  of  this  iounortal  bur- 

GoBQES  Edmdhd  Howabd,  the  in- 
timate fnend  and  correspondent  of 
Henry  Brooke,  was  altogether  a  very 
remarkable  person.  He  was  educated 
under  Dr.  Soeridan,  who  preporedhim 
for  tbe  University,  where  he  was  in- 
tended for  tbe  church,  and  hoped  for 
a  lellowsbip;  bat  circnmstances  made 
him  first  a  soldier,  and  afterwards  an 
attorney.  Ho  had  a  natural  tendency 
to  be  a  poet,  but  never  suffered  his 
imaginative  propensities  to  interfere 
with  more  lucrative  business.  He  was 
a  very  voluminous  writer  on  law  and 
politics,  which  latter  indulgence  entail, 
ed  on  hiai  a  torrent  of  abuse  and  ridi- 
cule in  the  party  periodicals  of  the  day. 
He  died  in  bis  native  city,  Dublin,  in 
June.  17B0,  possessed  of  a  very  con- 
siderable fortune,  wholly  acijuired  bj 
hi«  own  industry  and  application.  The 
newspapers  of  the  day  made  it  amount 
to  £60,000.  His  published  works 
•re  very  numerous  and  miscellaneous, 
amounting  to  fifteen  rolumes — four  in 
quarto,  and  eleven  in  octavo.  They 
were  chiefly  printed  in  Ireland,  and 
may  be  pickea  up  there,  but  are  more 
difficult  of  access  in  England  ;  and  to 
tay  the  truth,  the  greater  part  of  them 
are  not  likely  to  attract  many  readers. 
What  we  have  to  do  with  here  are  hia 
three  tragedies — Aimeyda,  or  the  Rival 
Kiitgt,  token  from  Hawksworth's  "  Al- 
tnoran  and  Hametj"  The  Sitg»  of 
Tamar,  and  The  Female  Oameiler—M 
written  after  he  had  passed  bis  fiftieth 
year.  None  of  them  were  ever  acted: 
and  in  tbe  lyrical  portiona  of  the  last, 
Howard  was  said  to  have  been  asnsl«d 


Sit 


by  tbe  anthor  of  Gvalaviu  Vata,  As 
mere  closet  plays,  they  are  not  without 
merit,  although  tbe  acting  drama  has 
lost  little  by  tbeir  being  neglected. 
Howard  bias  written  memoirs  of  him- 
self, which  contain  some  curious  and 
ing  particulars. 


literary  labours,  and  says  be  could 
cballen^  the  world  to  find  in  any  of 
his  publications,  poetical,  polilicu,  or 
otherwise,  a  siuglo  syllable  to  tbe  pre- 
judice of  his  noigbbour,  or  to  the  peace 
of  society,  in  any  respect  against 
truth,  or  the  strictestprinci^les  of  re- 
ligion and  virtue.  The  claim  is  put 
forth  on  solid  grounds  i  but  it  would 
have  been  more  graceful  if  he  had  suf- 
fered another  to  handle  the  trumpet 
for  bim,  instead  of  blowing  such  a  loud 
flourish  on  his  own  account. 

Thomas  Sbebidan  is  a  name  which 
all  well-wishers  to  the  Irish  stage  are 
bound  to  remember  with  respect  and 
gratitude.  By  his  personal  conduct 
and  character,  be  conferred  re«pecta- 
lulity  OD  a  profession  which  had  been 
commonly  stigmatised  as  degrading, 
and  rescued  the  national  theatre  from 
the  accumulated  evils  of  misrule,  nn- 
bridled  license,  insubordination,  and 
irregular  payments,  under  which  it 
was  nearly  extinguished  when  he  aa- 
sumed  the  managerial  helm.  His 
reign  was  unprofitable  and  tnmultu. 
ous  ;  some  of  the  troubles  in  which  he 
was  involved  he  brought  on  himself,  by 
want  of  prompt  decision  in  a  critical 
moment ;  but  he  swept  awsy  many 
abuses,  and  elevated  the  drama  in  the 
Irish  metropolis,  at  least  to  a  level 
with  its  proudest  ascendancy  at  Dmry. 
lane  and  Co  vent-garden.  During  his 
first  season  as  sole  director,  the  plav. 
bills  exhibited  thu  names  ot  Garricc, 
Barrv,  Sheridan,  and  Miss  Bellamy, 
on  the  same  u^ht,  and  in  the  same 
performances.  'Hiis  occurred  in  1745— . 
io  long  ago  were  the  audience  of  Dub- 
lin accustomed  to  see  and  to  require  a 
combination  of  the   leading   taunt  of 

Thomas  Sheridan,  the  third  son  of 
Swifl's  friend,  and  father  of  the  great 
orator,  was  bom  at  Quilca,  in  the 
county  of  Cavan,  in  1719,  and  died  at 
Margate,  on  the  14th  of  August,  1788, 
A  rcry  characteristic  tribute  to  bis 
memory,*  in  the  form  of  on  epitaph. 
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wu  written  br  Dr.  Fkir,  but  not  in- 
•cribeil  upon  bii  iutcnded  montunenL 
He  received  the  first  rudiment*  of  edu- 
cation under  liU  fallier,  and  at  the  age 

of  thirteen  was  admitted  on  the  foun- 
dation at  Wcstniintter school,  wherein 
two  j'ears  he  obtained  aKing's  Scholar- 
■hip  b;  merit  alone.  From  tbence  he. 
was  removed  io  Trinity  College,  Dublin, 
wlkere  be  took  his  degree  as  M.A., 
■boat  1736.  lie  wai  onsinall;  intend- 
ed  for  the  djurch,  but  he  had  do  id. 
terest,  and  little  prospect  of  prefer- 
ment. In  1738,  his  father  died,  when 
he  found  himself  "lord  ofhis  prc^nce, 
and  no  land  beside',"  but  under  a 
pressing  necessity  of  chooBing  his  fu- 
ture course  in  lile.  He  had  acquired 
touch  reputation  for  oratory  in  the  de- 
livery of  his  acadentic  esercise?,  and 
ibis  turned  his  thau)chts  to  the  iLage — 
an  evil  selection  for  himself,  but  of  in- 
finite benefit  to  the  cause  in  which  ha 
finally  resolved  to  embark.  His  Ggure 
and  voice  were  defective,  but  be  pos- 
•essed  sound  iudgment,  which  Garried 
bim  over  all  difficulties.  On  the  39th 
of  January,  1743,  being  then  only 
twenty-three  years  of  aze,  he  appeared 
at  Smock-alley  as  Richard  III.,  and 
■net  with  a  success  almost  equal  to  that 
which  had  accompanied  the  debut  of 
Garrick,  in  London,  twoyoare  earlier, 
and  in  the  same  character.  He  sub. 
Kquently  performed  Hnrolet,  Brutus, 
Lord  Townly,  Otbelto,  and  Cnto,  with 
increasing  Buplnuse.     The  last-named 

?lay  involved  him  in  a  squabble  with 
'heophilus  Gibber,  aboutarobe,  when 
both  rushed  into  print  in  a  series  of 
appeals  to  the  public.  This  contro- 
Tersy  was  aflerwurds  collected  jnto  a 
pamphlet,  under  the  title  of  "  Buskin 
and  Sock,"  and  is  north  looking  aAer 
by  any  one  who  may  contemplate  writ- 
ing a  complete  Uislory  of  the  Irish 
itage.  The  immediate  consequence 
drove  Sheridan  to  Coven  t  -  ^rden, 
where  ho  appeared  in  Hamlet,  on  the 
81st  of  MariJi,  1744  i  and  at  Drurr. 
lane,  as  Othello,  ou  the  26th  of  Apn'l. 
17'<5.  In  the  May  of  that  year,  he  at- 
tained the  summit  of  his  wishes  —  the 
sole  direction  of  the  Dublin  theatre, 
with  unlimited  powers,  and  set  to  work 
immediately  to  produce  the  nforo) 
which  he  felt  to  be  necessary,  and 
thought  he  was  able  to  effect-  His 
great  object  was  to  engage  Garrick. 
He  accordingly  wrote  a  letter  to  him, 
sning>  that  he  was  then  sole  manager 
of  the  Dublin  stage,  and  tuidentan4- 


ing  he  had  espreased  a  wish  to  pay  % 
second  vimt  to  Ireland,  he  informed 
bim  he  should  be  happy  to  see  him  in 
Dublin,  and  that  he  would  give  him 
every  advantage  and  encouragement 
he  conld  in  reason  expecW  In  short, 
he  made  an  offer  to  divide  the  profits 
arising  from  their  united  representa- 
tions, afW  deducting  the  expense*  in. 
curred.  As  there  had  been  a  sort  of 
rivalsbip  end  coolness  between  them 
before  Sheridan  lelt  London,  be,  at  the 
same  time,  frankly  added,  that  he  must 
expect  nothing  from  his  friendship,  bat 
all  that  the  very  best  actor  bad  aright 
to  command  he  might  be  certain 
should  be  granted. 

Garrick  was  on  a  visit  at  Colonel 
Wyndham's,  when  he  received  this 
letter.  AAer  looking  it  over,  he  put 
it  into  his  host's  hand,  saying,  "Tbia 
is  the  oddest  epistle  I  ever  read  in  my 
life." 

"  It  may  be  an  odd  one,''  replied 
the  Colonel,  when  be  had  peruses  it  i 
but  it  is  surely  an  honest  one.  I 
should  certunly  depend  upon  a  man 
that  treated  me  with  such  openneis  and 
simplicity  of  heart," 

Garrick  accordingly  accepted  the 
invitation,  and  repaired  to  Ireland. 
On  his  arrival  be  was  met  by  SberidaUf 
who  ofiered  to  fulfil  his  promise  d 
sharing  profits  and  losses.  Though 
nothing  could  be  fairer  than  this  pro- 
posal. Garrick  insisted  on  a  stipulated 
sum  for  performing  through  the  win- 
ter. The  other  objected  to  tha  de- 
mand, and  peraisteo  in  his  first  oSer, 
which,  as  he  justlyobserved,  was  the 
most  reasonable.  The  attraction,  could 
hardly  fail,  and  Garrick  would,  under 
any  result,  receive  as  much  money  as 
he  brought,  while  others  would  not  be 
losers.  After  some  little  dispute,  which 
Sheridan  decided  by  taking  out  hb 
watch,  ani\  demanding  a  definitive  an- 
swer in  five  minutes,  Gnrrick  sub- 
mitted to  his  terms,  and  the  afiTair 
closed  in  a  most  amicable  manner. 
The  season  proved  to  be  one  of  un. 

Srecedented  brilliancy,  and  placed  the 
lublin  Theatre  on  a  pinnacle,  which 
it  has  never  since  overtopped ;  but  the 
manager's  profits  by  no  means  kept 
pace  with  (ne  efforts  he  made,  and  the 
reputation  he  established.  The  great 
commercial  secret  to  be  learnt  in  con- 
ducting a  theatre,  is  not  how  much 
money  can  be  taken,  but  how  much 
can  be  kept.  To  Sheridan's  credit,  it 
must  be  reccirded,  that  thronghont  tho 
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irhole  coDnesioQ  between  him  uid 
GArrick,  Each  was  h'u  atiict  adherence 
to  his  engagements,  and  open,  uare- 
Eervetl  behaviour,  th&t  they  parted  on 
tlie  most  friendly  terms  ;  Garrick  ac- 
knoirledgins  that  he  hail  found  bina 
the  man  □rhoDour  and  the  gentlcTnan. 
He  might  well  do  eo,  s«ein|^  that  ha 
returned  to  England  wilh  a  wcU-stoclc- 
ed  purse,  and  &  great  additicn  tn  bis 

Eroles^onal  fame.  Garrick  has  been 
'equently  f:hnrged  nith  envy  and  jco. 
lousj,  but  during;  bit  sojourn  in  Dub- 
lin he  bore  smple  testimony  toBarry'i 
rising  merit ;  and  in  aereral  letters, 
writteQ  to  his  friends  in  LondoD,  ha 
Assured  them  that  be  waa  the  best  loTer 
be  bad  ever  seen.  Hitchcock  says,  he 
played  iltamont,  in  the  Fair  Penilatt, 


to  anel}',  that  be  made  the  part  equal- 
\j  prominent  with  the  Lothario  of  Gar. 
ridt,  and  the  Horatio  of  Sheridan. 
The  observation  has  been  frequently 
repeated,  but  the  fact  is  impossible. 
XBat  Barry  imparted  more  con  sequence 
to  Altamont  than  the  character  ever 
recvived  either  before  or  since,  it  is 
easy   to  believe ;    but  genius    ^nnot 

Croduce  eflects  without  materia!  |  and 
le  busband  of  Calista  is  eo  kept  down 
by  the  author,  that  no  executive  talent 
could  raise  bim  above  the  uninterest. 
ing  class  who  are  profossionally  desig- 
nated, walking  cenUt men. 

Sheridan,  emboldened  by  the  aitccess 
of  hia  first  season,  went  on  proepe. 
rously  with  bis  irork  of  regeneritting  ihd 
Irish  stage,  utitil  17^,  when  the  cele- 
brated "  Mahomet  Row  "  occurred, 
which  broke  bis  fortuiics,  aad  drove 
him  from  the  management.  The  de- 
tails of  ibis  event  have  b^n  so  oActi 
deseribed,  that  repetilion  here  would 
be  superfluous.  Sherid.in  brought  it 
on  hipiself  by  two  capital  errors  ;  be 
ought  not  to  have  repeated  (be  pl^y, 
and  he  ought  to  hare  appeared  when 
the  audience  demanded  his  presence. 
As  they  called  for  him  he  would  surely 
have  been  beard.  In  nineteen  ease* 
out  of  (wenty,  the  most  formidable 
organised  conspiracy  is  beaten  by  a 
bold  fropt  ana  a  ready  argument. 
Sheriilan's  ecneral  system  was  charac- 
terised by  much  enei%r  and  abilitj^; 
but  he  fell  iqto  a  leading  mistake  iri 
■tarting  wilh  combinations  which  it 
was  impossible  to  continue,  and  com- 
mitted one  of  equal  magnitude  by  en- 
gapng  to  give  larger  lalarieB  to  parti- 
cular performers  tbun  the  theatre  could 
aflord.    These  ongagetnentA  were  all 
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punctually  fulfilled ;  but  they  ertablish- 
ed  precedents  which  his  successors  have 
found  it  very  difficult  to  imitate. 

On  the  24th  of  October,  1754.  She- 
ridan having  accepted  an  engegement 
in  London,  appeared  in  Covenl-gHrdeD) 
as  Hamlet.  The  "  Dramatic  Censor  " 
thus  speaks  of  bis  purformance :  — 
"  Sbendan,  under  the  disad  van  tapes 
of  a  moderate  person,  and  still  more 
moderate  voice,  by  the  effects  of  sound 
judgment  undoubttdlv  stands  second 
to  Garrick.  In  the  lighter  scenes  ha 
wants  ease  and  letity;  but  in  the  so- 
liloquies, and  the  closet  scene,  he  ii 
truly  excellent."  During  this  season 
he  brought  out  his  alteration  of  CoHv- 
lanut,  from  Shakspeare  and  Thompson, 
but  the  play  was  published  without  hii 
name  as  the  adapter.  In  1758,  Victor 
and  tjowdon,  to  whom  Sheridan  had 
let  his  theatre,  being  tborouehly  tired 
of  their  experiment,  and  the  public 
expressing  a  wish  for  his  return,  he 
once  more  resumed  the  helm  of  m(i> 
nagement ;  hut  to  the  perpetual  dis- 
grace of  that  same  public,  he  was 
compelled,  before  being  permitted  to 
appear,  to  make  an  apolopy  to  the 
parties  who  bad  done  their  best  to 
ruin  him,  without  the  slightest  provo. 
cation  or  offence  on  bis  |iart.  He  went 
on  for  several  seasons  with  varied  suc- 
cess, until  Barry  and  Woodward  built 
the  theatre  in  Crow-atreet,  and  lie  op- 
position proved  mutually  ruinous.  The 
now  bouse,  as  Victor  prophetically 
observed,  was  "a  found^Ltion  of  mis- 
fortune to  many."  On  the  20tb  of 
April,  1759,  Sheridan  finally  retired 
from  the  ungrateful  task  to  which  ho 
had  devoted  many  of  the  best  years  of 
his  life.  In  1760-1,  be  engaged  ati 
Prury-lane  with  Grarrick,  and  they 
appeared  together  and  alternately  in 
many  pieces  ivith  mutual  edvaiitaget 
and  drew  crovrded  houses ;  but  in  the 
revival  of  King  John,  Sheridan,  who 
performed  the  King,  appeared  to  tower 
so  completely  over  Garrick,  whose  6- 
gure  unfitted  bim  for  FalconbridaCt 
that  the  latter  was  disgusted  with  nls 
comparative  failure,  and  curtuled  the 
run  of  the  play,  altbpuah  the  boxea 
were  taken  for  several  nights  in  suc- 
cession. 'I'he  anecdote  rests  on  the 
authority  of  Davies,  who,  as  •  cbroni* 
cler,  is  not  quite  as  much  to  be  depended 
on  as  Polybius  or  Tacitus.  Whatever 
might  be  the  cause,  Sheridan  and  Gar- 
riek  parted  at  the  close  of  the  seasoo, 
with  nntiMl  animosity,  and  the  well- 
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mennt  interferenco  of  friends  failed  to 
reconcile  tiie  qanrrel. 

Sberidftn'e  last  appearance  u  an  rc- 
tor  WHS  at  Covent-garden,  in  1776; 
and  his  coocluding  performance,  Hosk- 
well,  in  Congre^e's  Dimble-Dealtr,  for 
bis  onn  beaeGt,  on  tho  5th  March. 
Afler  this,  be  confined  himself  to  deli- 
yering  lecturea  on  oratory,  and  joined 
Henderson,  as  late  as  1763,  in  miscel- 
laneoue  reading?,  at  Freemason's  Hall. 
When  his  son  purchased  Garrick's  in. 
tereaC  in  Drury-lanc,  in  1770i  (he  el- 
der Sheridan  nos  appointed  manager; 
bat  he  yiag  found  to  be  either  too  old, 
or  too  bold  a  reformer,  and  resigned 
his  post  at  the  end  of  three  years. 

English  literatnre  owes  to  Thomas 
Sheridan  "A  Fronouncinfj  Diction- 
ary," which  was  long  considered  the 
standard  authority;  an  "Essay  on 
Education,"  a  "Course  of  Oratorical 
Lectures,"  and  a  complete  edition  of 
the  "  Works  of  Dean  Swift,"  with  a 
life  of  the  author,  which  was  published 
in  1784,  in  nineteen  Tolumes  octavo. 
Bis  dramatic  works  are  foor  in  num- 
ber— one  original  farce,  and  three  al- 
terations. Captam  O'Blvnder,  or  Iht 
Braw  Iruhman,  was  written  when 
Sheridan  was  a  mere  boy ;  but  the 
original  copy  being  lost,  the  dialogne 
was  supplied  from  the  memory  of  the 
actors.  The  subject  is  taken  from 
Moliere's  Monsieur  de  Pourceaug. 
nac,  who  is  turned  into  an  Irishman. 
This  farce  was  first  acted  at  Goodman's 
Fields  in  1746.  O'Kcefib  says  that 
Sheridan  wrote  the  port  of  Captain 
O'Blunder  for  Isaac  Sparkes ;  that  it 
bad  a  powerful  effect,  and  was  i>layed 
very  often.  Cariolanut  is  a  variorum 
«dition  of  Thompson's  previous  muti. 
lation,  with  the  introduction  of  the 
"  Ovation,"  and  triumphal  chorus, 
"See  the  conquering  hero  comes," 
which  John  Kcmble  afterwards  re- 
tained, together  with  the  metomor. 
phoied  last  act,  and  announced  ' 
the  unsuspecting  pa 
was  genuine  Shaksj 
added  the  second  title  of  the  ' 
Matron,"  which  Eemble  also  retained. 
The  Loyal  Subject  is  a  reehauffi  of 
Beaumont  and  Fletcher's  tragi-co- 
inedy  of  tho  same  name,  acted  in 
Dnblin,  without  much  attraction,  and 
never  printed.  Eomeo  antf  Juliet  was 
also  produced  in  Ireland  in  1746. 
The  alterations  here  are  uttorh'  un- 
rnrdonable.  Sheridnn,  who  performed 
Romeo,  robbed  Mercutio  of  his  Qneen 
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public  that  all  this 
tfcspeare.      Sheridan 


Mab  speech,  and  added  it  to  his  own 
part.  We  have  seen  this  most  incon- 
graons  larceny  perpetrated  in  more 
recent  days,  by  Montague  Talbot, 
when  manager  of  sundry  small  theatres 
in  the  north  of  Ireland ;  but  we  wero 
not  aware  at  the  time  that  he  conld 
qnote  such  a  plausible  precedent.  Ac- 
cording to  Hitchcock,  Romeo  and 
Juliet  was  got  up  with  a  characteris- 
tic pomp  and  splendour  never  before 
exhibited  on  the  stage  in  Ireland,  and 
was  performed  fbr  many  snccessiva 
nights  —  the  great  point  iif  uUraction. 
being  the  funeral  proeeuion.  Gar- 
rick^  alteration  did  not  appear  until 
two  years  later ;  and  as  Sheridan's  was 
never  printed,  it  is  impossible  now  to 
say  which  of  the  two  Shakspeare-mend- 
ers  «ipied  from  the  other.  In  cloaing 
this  brief  notice  of  Thomas  Sheridan, 
it  may  be  said  with  tmth,  that  he  wat 
a  most  judicious  actor,  an  accomplish- 
ed manager,  a  sound  scholar,  a  highly 
respectable  gentleman,  and  a  very  in- 
different dramatist. 

FaaNCis  Gbhtlekan  was  bom  in 
Tork-street,  Dublin,  on  the  23rd  of 
October,  1738,  and  received  the  radi- 
nients  of  his  education  there,  at  tho 
seminary  of  the  Hev.  W.  Butler,  wbero 
he  was  schoolfellow  with  the  celebrat- 
ed tragedian  Mossop.  At  the  age  of 
fifteen  he  obtained  a  commission  in  a 
regiment  of  which  his  father  was  tatr 
jor ;  but  making  an  exchange  to  « 
newly-raised  company,  he  was  reduced 
at  the  conclusion  of  the  war,  in  1746. 
On  this  event,  he  indulged  his  incline 
tion  for  the  stage,  and  accordingly  ap- 
peared at  the  bmock-alley  theatre,  ai 
Aboan,  in  Oroonoio.  Nothwithatand- 
ing  an  unimportant  figure  and  jtara- 
lysing  timidity,  he  succeeded  (if  we 
are  to  believe  his  own  account^  be- 
yond his  most  sanguine  expectabons ; 
but  having  some  property,  and  hear- 
ing that  a  legacy  had  been  left  him 
by  a  relation,  he  detemuned  to  corns 
to  London,  where,  it  appears,  be  soon 
dissipated  the  little  fortune  he  possess- 
ed. He  then  engaged  to  perlorm  at 
the  theatre  in  Bath,  and  remained 
there  some  time.    IVom  thence  he  mi- 

Eated  to  EdinbuTgb,  Manchester, 
verpool,  Chester,  and  other  places, 
following  the  itinerant  carofThespis 
in  many  wanderings.  Growing  tired 
of  a  desultory  tifei  he  settled  at  Malton, 
about  twenty  miles  from  York,  on  the 
road  to  Scarborough,  where  he  mar; 
ried,  and  bad  soiDe  espeotatioa  of  bdn^ 
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proTided  for  by  the  Marquis  of  Gran. 
Dj,  to  whom  he  wu  recommeiidad  by 
•  gentleman  that  had  known  his  fftther. 
With  this  bopc,  he  returned  to  Lon- 
don, bnt  soon  had  the  mort'iGcstion  to 
find  big  prospectg  clouded  by  the  sud- 
den deat^  ofhii  patron.  In  1770,  be 
performed  at  the  Harmarketi  under 
the  management  of  Foote,  and  con. 
tinned  with  bim  three  eeMoiii,  when 
be  was  discharged,  not  for  his  own  de- 
merits, but  "at  a  tune  of  peculiar  em- 
barrassment to  the  manajter."  Gen- 
tleman afterwards  returned  to  Ireland, 
wbere  he  died,  on  the  Slst  of  Decem- 
ber, 1784,  in  George's- lane,  Dublin, 
baving  for  the  last  seven  years  of  his 
lifts  struggied  under  sickness  and  want 
to  an  unusual  extent  of  misery.  He 
Beems  to  have  had  no  great  reason  to 
be  satisfied  with  his  success  either  as 
an  actor  or  author.  A  short  account 
of  himself  is  prefixed  to  his  comedy  of 
TluModith  Wife,  aaliii  at  the  Uay- 
Karfcct,  and  printed  in  1774.  From  that 
ve  hare  extracted  these  fewpariieulars: 
"I  heartily  wish,"  says  he,  "I  bad 
been  fated  to  use  anawlandend,soo[k. 
er  than  the  pen;  for  nothing  but  a 
pensioned  defender  of  goremment,  a 
^cophant  to  rasnagere,  or  a  slave  to 
booksellers,  can  do  anything  more  than 
crawL" 

Gentleman  wrote  fifteen  dramatic 
pieces,  some  of  which  were  acted  at 
the  country  theatres  to  which  he  be- 
longed, others  at  the  Haymarket,  and 
lome  not  at  all.  They  are  entirely  for- 
gotten, with  the  exception  of  The  To- 
baeeamit,  a  condensed  alteration  of  Ben 
Johnson's  Alchemyit,  which  was  re- 
printed in  Oxberty's  British  Theatre, 
in  1618.  This  is  the  piece  which  Ed- 
mund Kean  revived  for  his  benefit  at 
Dmry-lane,  on  the  24th  of  May,  ISIfi, 
vbenUrs.Ganick  wrotea  laconic  note 
to  tell  him  he  could  not  play  Abel 
Dru^ger;  to  which  he  replied,  with 
equal  brevity,  that  he  knew  it.  Fran- 
da  Gentleman  was  also  the  author  of 
a  critical  work,  in  two  volumes,  called 
"  The  Dramatic  Censor,"  which  ap- 
peared in  1770,  and  attracted  some  no- 
tice, lie  enjoys,  too,  the  d'lscredit  of 
being  the  editor  of  the  wont  edition  of 
Shakspeare  that  ever  appeared,  name, 
ly,  that  printed  by  Bell,  in  nine  vo- 
Inmea,  in  1773. 

What  living  man  of  letters  ts  there 
who  does  not  feel  that  he  was  perso- 
nally acquainted  with  Ouvcft  Gola- 
nuTB,  and  entitled  to  rank  amongst 
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his  intimate  aaiodatea  ?  An  Irishman 
he  was,  and  Ireland  mav  well  be  proud 
of  him ;  but  he  was  alio  a  genuine 
cosmopolite  —  a  true  citizen  of  the 
world,  and  extended  humanity  claiais 
hirn  as  a  friend  and  brotber.  Who 
will  rainsay  that  ho  was  the  easiest, 
the  simplest,  the  most  unaffected,  the 
molt  graceful,  the  most  touching,  the 
most  humorous,  the  most  varied,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  the  most  entertaining 
wriier  that  ever  put  his  thoujjhts  on 
record,  for  the  amusement  and  mstruc- 
tjon  of  posterity  ?  What  has  he  done 
that  could  have  been  as  well  done  by 
any  one  else,  or  that  it  would  bhve 
been  better  to  have  left  alone  ?  We 
would  give  a  Bodleian  Library  (if  we 
had  it)  to  forget  "The  Vicar  of  Wake- 
field,"  and  see  it  now  placed  before  US 
for  the  first  time.  liow  beautiful  are 
his  versiitilo  quaUfications  expressed  in 
the  epitaph  written  by  Johnson,  and 
inscribed  on  his  monument  In  "  West, 
minster's  old  Abbey,"—"  Nullum  feri 
tcribendi  genua  Ron  teligit,  ruIIuir  quod 
tetigil  mm  omatjit ;"  and  how  sincerely 
grateful  we  feel  for  the  honest  indig- 
nation of  the  great  champion  of  lila. 
rature,  who  spumed  the  cowardly 
"BoundRobin"  which  besought  him  to 
render  his  nervous  Latin  into  less  ex> 

Eressive  English.  But  this  epitaph 
as  a  mistake.  Itsays,  that  Goldsmith 
was  bom  in  1731,  whereas  it  is  quite 
certun,  from  later  and  more  correct 
authority,  that  he  fint  saw  light  on 
the  S9th  of  November,  1728.  Many 
able  pens  have  been  employed  on  bio- 
graphies of  Goldsmith,  including  those 
of  Dr.  Johnson,  Sir  Walter  Scott,  and 
Thomas  Campbell,  the  poet  of  Hope, 
Frior's  life  is  good,  careful,  and  ela- 
borate ;  Forster's  is,  in  some  respects, 
better ;  and  Washington  Irving'a 
might  have  been  spared  altogether. 
From  these  sonrces,  and  others  whicti 
preceded  them,  we  learn  erery  minute 
particular  of  the  man's  acts,  and  how 
It  fared  with  him  in  a  scries  of  hard 
struggles  through  bis  allotted  pilgrim- 
age ;  but  Boswell  has  revived  the  man 
himself,  with  his  wayward  temper,  hia 
uncouth  features  and  figure,hiB  brusque 
manners,  his  vanity,  his  envies,  hia 
jealoumes,  his  warm  heart,  hia  sufier- 
mgs  under  tbo  deqratic  supremacy  of 
Johnson,  his  happy  retorts,  bis  em- 
barrassments, his  jumbling  propensi- 
ties, his  constitutional  benevolence, 
and  all  his  penonal  peculiarities  Hnd 
eccentricities,  even  to  the  cut  and  co- 
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lour  of  1)U  dotbeg.  All  tliia  is  placed 
before  us  in  sk'reotyped  realit}',  aiij 
forms  ^ic  most  deiljzlitrul  cpisoile  in 
tbat  maiclittss  mugaziae  of  autliciiiic 
gossip.  GQldsiiiitli  bad  cstublishud  his 
repulation  as  a  cdtiu,  a  novelist,  an 
bistomn,  and  a  morul  poet,  by"Tbe 
Citizen  of  [be  World/' "The  Viciir  of 
W'akefield,""Tbc  History  of  England," 
and  "Xho  Traveller,"  vibeubenasei)- 
cooraged  to  try  bis  band  at  the  drama, 
and  on  the  29[b  of  .lanuary,  1768,  his 
first  comedy  of  TAe  Oood-Nalured 
Man  was  perfonned  nt  CoTCnt-gardun, 
He  WHS  tiien  in  the  fortieth  year  of  his 
aga.  It  is  to  be  lamented  Uiat  he  did 
not  begin  at  on  earlier  period  to  turn 
Lis  talents  to  dramatic  composilioo ; 
and  mucb  more  so,  that  afler  be  had 
iKgun,  bis  life  was  so  soon  cut  off. 
There  is  a  cailence  in  bis  prose  un- 
oommonly  sweet  and  harmonious  to  tha 
ear.  Uia  sentences  are  clear,  simple, 
and  eaif  to  be  understood ;  while  the 
humour  flows  natunJly,  nnd  without 
effort.  IVe  never  require  to  read  his 
period  twice  over,  except  for  the  plea- 
sure it  bostaws,  Obtcurity  never  calls 
us  boclt  to  a  repetition.  Distress  and 
want  of  ready  uoncy  drove  Uold- 
smith  upon  literary  back-work,  or  in- 
ferior nodertakiiiga,  neither  con^nial 
with  his  studies  nor  worthy  of  bis  ta- 
lents. 

Tha  Goqd-Jfatured  Mnn  was  well 
received,  though  not  iviib  success 
equal  to  its  merit ;  but  tlie  public  b.id 
become  sentinientali  aud  thought  the 
rich  scene  of  the  b^ililTs  too  coartie, 
which  was  rutreucbpd  in  consei|uei(uu. 
Dt.  Jobnson  wrole  h>>  excellent  pro- 
logue, in  wbicb  he  extols  the  coniedy 
as  tbe  beet  since  TAe  Provoked  Hut- 
band,  and  eays,  no  such  character  as 
Crcker  bad  been  produced  on  the  stage 
witbin  his  icuolluctioa,  Goldsniitb 
peems  to  have  taken  tbe  hint  of  )Ioiiey- 
wood,  tbe  good-natured  man,  from  the 
lover  of  Miss  Braddock,  in  his  own 
life  of  Beau  Nash.  His  three  third 
nights,  and  tbe  sale  of  tbe  copjTigbt, 
put  into  bis  pocket  a  sum  he  bad 
never  bad  there  before — £500  1  Witb 
this  money  be  purchased  chambers, 
furnished  thepi  elegantly,  and  appeared 
in  a  laced  hat,  and  a  new  suit  of  his 
fii  von  ri  tepcacb-colou  r. 

The  Good-NaiUTed  Man  kept  tbe 
Stage  for  many  years,  and  was  revived 
and  repeated  three  times  at  Covent- 
nrdon,  as  late  as  March,  1626.  In 
1770,  Goldsmith  poblisbed  bit  beau- 


tiful popm  of  "The Deserted  Vm^B." 
Previously  to  this,  Griffin,  the  book- 
seller, of  Catharine- street,  bad  given 
him  a  note  for  one  hundred  guineas  lor 
the  copyright.  Goldsmith  mentioned 
this,  some  hours  after,  to  one  of  hia 
friends, wboobserved,  that  it  wasa  verf 
frrcat  sum  for  so  short  a  performance. 
"In  trutb,"  replied  Goldsmith,  "I 
think  so  too ;  it  is  nearly  five  shillings 
&  couplet,  which  is  much  more  than 
the  honest  man  can  affijrd,  and  indeed 
more  thanany  modern  poetry  is  worth. 
I  have  not  been  eusy  since  I  received 
it;  I  win  therefore  go  back  and  return 
him  bis  note."  This  be  actually  did,  and 
left  it  to  the  bookseller  to  remunerate 
him,  according  to  the  profit  produced 
by  tbe  sale  of  bis  poem  i  which  proved 
to  be  very  conaiaerable,  and  at  least 
equal  to  the  first  douceur.  Goldsmitb 
was  altogether  not  tbe  worst  paid 
amongst  the  sons  of  Apollo,  and,  at  bis 
dculb,  it  appeared  that  be  owed  eigh- 
teen hundred  pounds  —  a  marvellous 
state  of  credit  for  a  poet  who  was 
known  to  have  no  income  but  what  ba 
derived  from  bis  wit- 
On  the  15thMarch,17T3,GaIdsmith's 
second  comedy  of  liht  Stoopt  to  Con- 
mtr,  was  produced  at  Coven t-garden. 
Garrick  bad  coquetted  fur  a  consider, 
able  time  with  respect  to  acting  the  plaj 
at  Dnxry-lane,  until  Johnson,  tired  of 
his  delays  and  excuHee.  carried  it  to  Col- 
uiaii,  in  a  bufl^  and  almost  compelled 

tiin  lo  bring  it  forward.  Cotman  had 
ecome  inoculated  with  the  "Falte 
I)elicaci/"  influenza,  and  tolerated  the 
new  cojncdy,  from  respect  fijr  the 
author  and  nis  supportern,  rather  than 
from  any  hope  that  it  would  enrich  his 
treasury  by  ilB  intrinsic  merits.  Wood. 
ward  and  Smith,  who  were  designed 
to  phiy  Tony  Lumpkin  and  Young 
Marlow,  caught  tbe  contagion,  and 
resigned  their  parts.  Quick  and  I^ee 
Lewes  jumped  into  tbe  unexpected  va- 
cancies, and  owed  mucb  of  their  earlj 
reputation  to  tbe  fortunate  opportunity. 
Cumberland,  in  his  memoirs,  has  given 
a  very  entertaining  account  of  the 
Erst  night ;  but  tbe  late  biognipbera 
of  Goldsmith  assert  that  his  story  is 
not  to  be  depended  on,  and  that  the 
particulars  are  invented  by  himself. 
Goldsmith's  friends,  mustered  in  strong 
force  i  hard-handed  and  loud-lunged 
partisans  were  stationed  in  the  pit, 
with  instructions  when  to  applaud  and 
when  to  laugb.  Dr.  Jobnson  sat  con- 
spicuous in  the  front  row  of  a  side- 
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box,  ani]  when  he  relaxed  into  s  smile, 
everybody  thought  himself  warrsoted 
to  roar.  Goldsmith  himself  was  in 
such  a  state  of  nervous  anxiety,  that 
he  kept  away  uniil  the  fifib  act 
had  begun,  when  he  creitt  in  behind 
the  scenes,  and  bis  ears  were  saluted 
by  a  hiss,  "  Whafa  th.it?  wlial'a 
that?"  be  cxcUiuK^il,  trembling  with 
apprebeneian.  "  Paban  t  niy  dear 
doctor,"  said  Colmac,  to  comfiirt  him  ; 
**  of  irhat  eonsequeuce  ia  a  squib,  when 
we  have  bteii  sitting  for  two  hours  on 
a  barrel  of  gunpowder?"  The  papera 
of  the  day  asserted  t^at  tie  solitary 
hiM  came  from  Cumberhind.  'J.'ho  se- 
vere critics  Biud  the  conieciv  was  too 
iarcical  -,  but  nature  and  tioldsniith 
vindicati-d  their  power,  and,  wiUi  this 
single  dissentiecit  voice,  the  whole 
house  rang  with  accluuntionB.  The 
comedy  bus  kept  (he  stage  i 


the  supposed  robbery  in  Uiu  fifib  act — 
may  be  traced  to  Tomkis'  drama  of 
Albmrnaar,  acted  before  James  L  at 
Trinity  College,  Cambridae,  in  1614, 
and  afterwarda  revived  by  Gai'rick 
(without  success),  in  1773. 

In  1777,  Mi^  Farren  selected  Mist 
Sardciulle,  in  Goldsmith's  comedy,  for 
ber  Sret  appeaiance  before  a  l^ndon 
audience.  Goldsoiitb  was  so  pleased 
with  Quick's  performance  of  Tony 
Lumpkin,  that,  for  his  benefit  during 
the  same  Beason,he  altered  Sir  Cbarlea 
Sodley'a  comedy  of  the  Gnuabler  in  to  a 
farce,  in  one  act,  and  made  biui  a  pre- 
sent of  it.  The  j)ieco  wiia  only  acted  on 
that  single  occaaiun,  and  has  never  been 

Srifltcd.  Site  Stoops  to  Conquer  pro- 
uccd  to  the  author  a  clear  profit  of 
£800.  Some  months  later,  bis  "  Ilia, 
lory  of  the  Earth  and  Animated  Na. 
ture"  gave  him  £»50  more.     Yet, 
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notwithstanding  these  coQnderable  i-e. 

ceiptswithin  a  period  of  twelve  months, 
his  liberal  and  indiscreet  benefactions 
lo  poor  authors,  poor  Irishmen,  and 
needy  adventurers  from  all  countries, 
together  with  bis  habitual  carulessnegs 
as  to  money  matters  in  general,  and  a 
hnlf-provecl  attachment  to  gaming,  so 
embarrassed  his  circumstancvs,  that  ha 
became  uneasy,  fretful,  and  peevish, 
and  fell  into  a  sort  of  constitutional 
deiipondciicy,  under  nbich  he  spoke  of 
life  with  enreleiia  indifTerence.  A  ner- 
vous fever  added  to  this  hypochondria, 
which  induced  him,  against  the  advice 
of  bis  physicians,  to  take  so  large  a. 
dose  or  James's  powder,  that  it  was 
sujiposod  to  have  hastened  his  dissolu- 
tion, nhieli  happened  on  the  4th  of 
April,  1774,  after  an  illness  of  tea 
duys.  He  was  then  in  the  forty-sixth 
year  of  bis  age. 

Goldsmith's  principal  works  are  now 
more  popular  than  ever.  They  charm 
and  fascmate  in  youth,  they  please  in 
life's  decline,  and  are  acceptablu  to  all 
tastes  and  all  humours.  "Age  cannot 
wither  theiu,  nor  custom  stale  their  in- 
finite variety.  "  The  Traveller."  "  The 
De,'erted  Village,"  "The  Hermit," 
"  The  Vicar  of  Wakefield,"  and  She 
Sioops  to  Conquer,  will  live  while  Ian. 
guage  lasts,  and  until  polite  literature  ia 
entirely  ingulfed  in  the  eacroacbing 
maelstrom  of  utilitarianism.  It  would 
be  iHilioult  to  cull,  from  the  aggrccato 
labours  of  any  other  general  author, 
so  large  a  proportion  which  beara  the 
undeniable  impress  of  immortality,  so 
much  which  everj-  reader  can  thorough- 
ly understand  and  sympatlii<c  with, 
and  so  [iiany  pages  teeming  with  deep- 
rooted  imprea:>ioiis,  which  are  all  as 
wholesome  as  the^- are  delightful,  with, 
out  the  slightest  lufuiuan  of  poison  or 
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Taa  pleanire  which  the  wiitinga  of 
Junes  Uon^omeiT  have  given  to 
large  chuaei  of  rewiera  bu  been  such 
that  theie  are  few  hy  whom  Bome  re- 
cord of  his  life  will  not  be  felt  deuT' 
abb.  So  long  ago  as  the  year  1820, 
Ur.  John  Holluid,  the  ■jompiler  of 
the  work  before  m,  and  Mr.  James 
Everett— the  latter  a  preacber  among 
theWesleyan  Methodists  —  were  en - 
gs<edincollectingmaterialsfora  work 
which  they  foresaw  would,  one  day  or 
otber,  be  demanded.  Each  at  first 
oommenced  his  task  without  any  know-, 
ledge  that  the  other  was  limilarlv  em- 
ployed. In  the  end,  they  acreea  that 
the  accumulated  nuteriaJs  should  be- 
come the  property  of  the  survivor. 
Arrangements  of  tliis  kindi  which  re- 
late to  an  uncertain  fature,  are  apt  to 
be  defeated  by  events  not  contemnuted 
i/y  the  parties.  Both  survived  Mont- 
gomery ;  but  Everett  has  ceased  to  be 
a  Weueyan  preacber,  and  it  would 
•eem  thathis  separation  from  that  body 
arJNng  from  some  diOerences  of  doc- 
trine or  of  discipline,  renders  it  un- 
t^aaant  to  him  to  be  the  ostensible 
historian  of  Montgomery's  plntform 
•peechea,  which,  though  the  poet  was 
not  A  member  of  any  Methootst  coni- 
muTiity,  were  chiefly  made  in  connexion 
withWesleyon  benevolent  institutions. 
Everett  was,  it  would  seem,  but  five 
years  etationeil  at  Sheffield,  ^^'hnt  be 
could  tell  of  MontgomciT  would,  then, 
aeem  to  be  conflned,  as  far  as  personal 
knowledge  went,  to  five  yean  of  tlio 
poet's  life,  commencing  in  1820  or 
18:^1.  Mr.  Holland's  acqaintance  with 
the  poet  was,  probably,  of  earlier  date 
^.certainly  not  of  later.  With  him 
Montgomery  appears  to  have  been 
verv  intimate.  In  his  will  be  appoint- 
ed Dim  his  executor.  Everett,  though 
bis  nnme  appears  with  Holland's  on 
the  tillepage,  gave  up  to  him  whatever 
materials  he  had  collected  for  biogra- 
phy, and  Kir.  Holland  must  be  regard- 
ed as  re^pousible  for  the  contents  of 
the  volumes.  It  doca  not  seem  neces- 
MXJ  here  to  atalA  more  than  that  the 
Tolumas  before  us  do  not  earn'  down 
the  narrative  beyond  the  year  IB12. 


We  dismiss  entirely  from  our  con- 
sideration the  introductory  paragraphs 
on  the  antiquities  of  the  noble  family 
of  Montgomery,  as  the  poet  made  no 
claim  of  descent  from  them,  and  knew 
nothing  of  his  anceitora. 

In  the  jonmals  of  Whitfield  there  is 
a  passage  which  describes  John  Cen- 
nick : — "  He  was  a  truly  great  soul  1 — 
one  of  those  weak  things  which  God 
has  chosen  to  confound  the  strong. 
Sueh  a  hardy  worker  with  bis  hands, 
and  such  a  hearty  preacher  at  the 
same  time,  I  have  scarce  known.  AU 
call  him  a  second  Bunyan."  The  same 
impulses  which  lead  energetic  men 
from  their  own  religious  communions, 
are  often  far  from  finding  themselves 
satisfied  in  the  new  societiea  which 
they  join  ;  and  Cennick  passed  from 
the  Baptists  to  the  Moravians ;  went 
to  Ireland  in  1746;  and  founded  a 
Aloravian  settlement,  under  the  name 
of  Grace-hill,  in  the  county  of  Antrim. 
One  of  his  congregation  was  John 
Montgomery,  ft  young  weaver,  as  hie 
btber  had  been  before  him.  Mont- 
gomery was  received,  in  17W.  into 
communion  with  the  United  Brethren, 
as  the  Moravians  call  themselves ;  and 
soon  afterwards  became  one  of  their 
preachers.  He  visited  Yorkshire  and 
Guernsey,  snd  for  a  few  years  moved 
about  as  he  was  ordered  br  the  So- 
ciety. In  1768  he  married  Mary 
Blackley.  Their  second  child  waa 
James,  who  was  bom  November  4th, 
1771,  at  Irvine,  in  Ayrshire,  in  which 
place  John  Kfontgomcry  bad  been  ap- 
pointed to  the  pastoral  charge  of  a 
small  congregation.  The  hoQie  in 
which  James  Montgomery  waa  bom  is 
Standing  —  the  one  end  still  occupied 
as  a  dwelling,  the  other  aa  a  weaver's 
shop.  Some  verses,  till  now  unpub- 
lished, of  Montgomery's  have  much  of 
his  peculiar  manner  i — 

"  The  Dioment  of  hia  birth 
Hods  can  nnHmber — none 
Reesl  hii  eailifM  etsnci  (nm  ««rth 
Tip  to  yon  glorioiu  sun  i 
Hot  trace  thtt  point  of  mamory, 
Wben  lafsnt  ttiaught  began  to  be. 


and  Co.   18M. 
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"  Uaknowing  when,  hgw,  wbere, 
Whence  oonie,  or  whither  bonnil, 
A  bmther  o(  the  commoD  air, 
Himself  QoMUght,  the  found— 
A  frame  in  which,  u  apning  fram  noughr, 
Hie  rnirada  of  Ufa  wu  wrought, 

"  Thence,  by  in  impolM  atraiige^ 
Vnttaont  his  didoa  or  will. 
From  itep  ta  itep,  and  chtnge  to  change. 
On  la  ha  carried  atlll, 
Nor  of  the  niture  eui  fbrecut 
One  moment  o      ' 


Canning,  in  n  letter  to  Scott,  in 
1825t  tajt:  —  "I  rejoice  to  see  that 
mr  coniitTTinen  (for  though  I  wu  ac. 
cidentKlly  born  in  London,  I  connder 
mywlf  an  Iriihinan)  have  >o  well  known 
^B  honoar  yon  are  paying  them." 
MontgomeiT  was  accidentally  born  in 
Scoti^d.  His  parents  were  Iriib,  and 
fail  own  early  recollccUona  were  of 
IkUuhI,  the  home  of  hia  iarancr. 

James,  now  between  tix.  and  seven 
yearg  of  age,  wat^  with  his  brother 
Igna^us,  placed  at  ai^ool  with  ^e 
Moravians,  at  Fulneck,  near  Leeds*  in 
Yorkshire. 

In  the  year  1783  the  parents  of 
Uontgomery  went  as  missionaries  to 
the  West  Indies.  The  rules  of  tha 
Moravians  provide  for  the  education 
of  missionanes'  children.  Bobert  and 
Ignatius  were  left,  with  James,  at  FuU 
neck,  "  in  charge  of  the  Brethren," 

One  of  the  teachers  at  Fulneck  was 
Job  Bradley,  whose  death  is  recorded 
by  Montgomery  aa  occurring  in  1810. 
In  ao  obituary  notice,  his  pupil  says 
tliat  be  ^ed  at  Fulneck,  "  wncre  he 
was  for  forty-six  years  teacher  of  the 
least  class  in  Fulneck  School."  Bradley 
KietaB,  in  bis  way,  to  have  culuvated 
the  imagination  of  the  children  under 
hia  care,  which  is  the  more  deservieg 
of  notice,  that  reading  any  works  of 
■ina^nation  was,  as  far  as  possible,  dis. 
oonraged  by  the  Moravians,  "  The 
Pilgrim's  Progresa"  and  "Robinson 
Craaoe"  were,  however,  among  the 
bo^  at  Fulneck ;  and  when  he  was 
led  to  speak  of  Mbb  Porler's  "  Ship. 
wreck  of  Sir  Edward  Seward,"  be 
nsed  to  say  she  had  been  anticipated 
fifty  years  before — 

"  By  Joe  Binni,  one  of  my  srfiool  fellows 
•t  Fnlneek,  who  afUr  reading  '  Robiaran 
Cmwe,'  wrote  ■  tale  of  Iiis  own,  in  which 
tn  peiipled  a  desert  island  with  the  whole 
Crtw  of  a  cast-sway  ihip,  deriving  from 
Oem,  as  t  i^member  he  did,  not  only  a  new 
raceofpeopU,  but  a  dynasty  of  aovsreigiu  1 
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IJoinrd  with  him  tn  the  perbrmanoe;  and 
in  deKritiing  [hs  territorial  divbious  of  our 
i^and  we  had  la  view  a  number  of  odd- 
shaped  Selds  trhich  la;  on  the  bUl-ude  Op- 
potite  the  KhooL"— p.  30. 

The  arrangements  of  the  Uoravian 
brethren  in  England  were  adopted  from 
those  in  Gflrmany  r  of  which  the  most 
striking  account  that  we  know  is  given 
in  Madame  de  Stael's  "  Germany.  "  Tha 
third  chapter  of  the  fourth  book  of 
"Germany"  will  well  repay  any  reader 
who  has  the  opportunity  of  turning  to 
iL  The  Moravians  she  describes  aa 
"  the  monks  of  Protestantism."  The 
important  distinction,  however,  existSt 
and  at  all  times  existed,  of  the  Mora- 
vians not  being  bound  by  life-long 
vows,  nor  was  marriage  at  any  tims 
interdicted  amon^  them.  The  narro. 
tive  of  the  original  foundation  of 
Uermhut  is  one  which  has  been  o(^n 
well  told —  nowhere  better  than  in 
Southey'a  life  of  Wesley ;  but  vre  can- 
not now  delay  to  descnbe  the  turcum- 
stances  under  which  the  emigrant* 
who  settied  on  Count  ZinEendorTa  M- 
tate  in  Saaony,  left  thur  homes  in 
Moravia  and  Bohemia,  to  escape  per- 
secution. Such  differences  of  opinion 
as  could  not  but  exist  among  men,  all 
enthusiastic  and  most  of  them  un- 
learned, was  near  breaking  up  the  nevr 
settlement.  Zinzendorf  himself  _  in- 
clined to  abandoning  the  peculiar  disci- 
pline of  the  brethren  and  uniting  the 
society  to  the  Lutheran  Church,  with 
which  they  agreed,  or  seemed  to  agree, 
in  doctrine.  The  brethren  —  then 
numbering  five  or  six  hundred  —  re- 
ferred it  to  the  lot —  as  waa  then,  and 
is,  we  believe,  slill  the  custom  with 
the  Moravians,  in  matters  affecting  the 
ecclesiastical  government  of  the  body, 
or  even  the  domestic  arrangements  of 

ftimilies whether  the^  should  abandon 

or  retwn  the  forms  which  they  regarded 
ns  their  inheritance,  bequeathed  by 
their  futhers.  Two  texts  of  St.  Paul 
were  written  on  aeparate  papers  —  tha 
first,  seeming  to  express  something 
like  Zinzendorfs  thought  of  conces- 
sion ;  the  second  was,  "  Brethren, 
stand  fast,  and  hold  the  traditions 
which  ye  have  been  taught.''  This 
was  regarded  as  decisive.  Ziuzendorf 
entered  into  hol^  orders  \  and  the  Mo. 
ravians  sent  missionaries  abroad,  and 
established  colonies  in  various  parts  of 
the  continent.  Archbishop  Potter, 
with  whom  Zinzendorf  was  in  con* 
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to  Moravians  prcacli- 
ing  in  Georgia,  recognised  thcni  as  an 
"  ApoHloliwil  and  Episcoptil  Church, 
not  Euataioing  any  doctrine  repugnant 
to  the  Church  of  England," 

La  Trobe,  in  his  preface  to  the  old 
translation  of  "  Crani'a  History  of 
Greenland,"  quotes  Potter  us  Gating 
in  words,  that  "  no  Engliahwan,  who 
fa&d  an}'  notion  of  ecclcsia^ticiil  history, 
could  doubt  of  their  episcopal  succes- 
uon."  If  this  means,  that  the  kind  of 
proofnhich  ought  to  Eu.lisly  an  inquirer 
that  the  Moravian  Churen  ciln  trace, 
■a  an  historic  fuet,  the  succession  of 
their  bishops  from  apostolic  times,  wq 
think  it  would  require  somewhat  mora 
than  Cotter's  authority  to  fix  such  a 
fact,  lliat  their  doclnnea  are  not  in. 
consistent  irith  those  taught  In  the 
Scriptures,  is.  In  our  mind,  a  matter  of 
much  more  moment ;  and  this  may  be 
tafely  affirmed.  Potter's  not  discou- 
raging the  employment  of  their  pastors 
in  ourAmericun  possessions,  on  grounds 
of  form,  when  oe  was  saCieficd  that 
their  teaching  was  not  repugnant  to 
anything  in  the  Church  of  I^ngland, 
does  bim  honour. 

Hermhut,  the  chief  settlement  of 
the  Moravian  brethren,  bailt  on  the 
great  road  from  Zittan  to  Loban,  con. 
Sstcd,  in  1738,  of  about  one  hundred 
houses.  Their  rule  of  lifb  was  as 
strict  as  if  it  had  been  regulated  in 
obedienceto  the  monastic  vows.  "The 
■exes  were  divided,  each  into  five 
(JBSses  —  three  of  Children,  according 
tt)  their  gronth  ;  two  others  of  the 
Young  and  of  the  Married  :-^ 

"  The  single  men,  tmi  single  women  and 
widowa  dn-clt  in  wpariite  boiuca,  but  cai^h 
In  CDiiiiniinit]-.  Two  nomeo  kept  ■  nightly 
wilch  la  tlie  wornen>  apartment,  and  tuo 
men  In  tlia  street.  They  wen  eipecCud  lo 
pray  for  thoso  who  slept,  and  to  ung  bynms 
wlikh  migLt  excite  teclingi  of  devutiun  in 
tfaon  wlio  were  awake.  Tbcte  wu  an 
Eliltil  ovar  etch  sex,  ami  two  Infurior  eldratt 
ovtT  tlie  joiuig  men  and  Ibe  bo.i  9,  aad  over 


a  separate  class,  and  had  its  belptr  or  d™. 
oon,  ils  censor,  iis  monitor,  its  almoner,  and 
iU  Mrvant  or  bfljcr  oT  Ifae  IokcsI  otiler :  la 
the  female  cUssas  IhCH  offices  »en  filled  by 
women.  lli«  deacon  or  helper  was  lo  lo- 
Kruct  them  in  Uieii  private  afiomUlita ;  to 
t«ko  core  that  outward  thinga  were  iluua 
decently  and  in  order,  and  to  we  tliot  avery 
member  grew  in  grace,  and  walked  nuitdbly 
lo  Ms  holy  GolUiii!.    Tlie  ceosora  wero  to 


obsnre  tbe  smallest  thlaga,  and  report  them 
either  to  tbe  beiptirs  or  nioijit'irB,  and  tlie 

rnlcTB  of  the  Church.    ,And  aa  if  tbii  system 

Ibere  were  aeorel  monitora,  besides  those 
who  were  knonn  to  hold  that  office.  They 
were  subdivided  Into  baiida,  the  membera  of 
which  met  to^^ether  tKics  or  tlirice  a-wedc 
to  confess  their  faults  one  lo  oaotber,  and 
pray  fir  me  another.  Everi-  bond  had  ita 
leader  chosen  aa  being  a  peieon  ut  the  maat 
experience,  and  ail  these  leadera  met  the  su- 
perior Eideet  every  week,  for  the  purpose  of 
'  laying  open  to  him  oud  to  the  I^rd  what- 
loever  hindered  or  furthered  tbe  work  of  God 
in  the  souls  committed  to  thdr  charge.'" — 

The  pastors  or  teachers  at  Herm- 
hut were  regularly  ordaiTied,  Madame 
de  Stael  probably  wrote  t^om  imper. 
feet  information,  or  pcriiapa  the  congre- 
gation which  she  visited,  at  Uindendorf, 
SiBered  in  some  respects  from  the  t)ri- 
ginal  community ;  for  she  describes 
that  congregation  as  having  no  persona 
in  holy  orders,  and  says,  that  the  mi- 
nisterial office  was  taken  in  turns  by  the 
most  religious  and  venerable  persons 
in  the  society.  At  Hermhut  there 
itere  perpetual  conferCneea,  in  which 
■nperinteudcnta  and  elders  were  ien- 
gsced  in  exhorting  the  members  of 
each  class — the  married  us  well  as  the 
unmarried.  After  the  eventng  ^ght 
o'clock  service  the  young  men  went 
about  the  town  singing  hymna.  On 
the  first  Saturday  in  the  month  the 
aaimment  was  administered,  and  they 
washed  each  other's  feet.  "  A  round 
of  jierpetual  prayer,  through  every 
hour  in  the  day,  was  kept  up  by  mar- 
ried men  and  women,  maids,  bacbelon, 
boys  and  giris,  twenty-four  of  each, 
who  volunteered  to  relieve  eadi  Other 
in  this  endiess  service : — 

"  The  children  were  prepared  by  thdr 
edncatiun  for  ■  lit^  of  such  eontlnool  pupil- 
age. They  ruao  between  five  and  aii,  pray- 
ed a  while  in  private,  and  worked  till  seven ; 
■u  hour's  schuoling  followed,  and  then  tlta 
hour  of  public  service.  From  niue  till  deveo 
they  treic  at  ichoul ;  they  were  then  indulged 
with  an  buiir's  walk  :  at  twelve  they  diDud 
allogather,  niid  worked  till  oiie :  horn  cno 
■"    ■  king  were  the  onier 


four 


;   work 


again  at 


Ive,  anpper  a  I 


and 


vcn,  and  a  little  walking  till  eigiit,  when 
the  younger  ibildren  went  to  bed,  and  the 
larger  to  public  se^^'lce,  aud  when  tbia  was 
done  they  were  set  again  to  work  UK  bed- 
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•Oat,  which  iru  it  ten.  Latin.  Oreeh.  Ite- 
liRw,  French,  aiiil  Knjjiiali  went  laiii-lit. 
There  vere  no  liolidnys  or  relaxuliuii  of  any 
kmd,»c(pt  (be  littlolimeatlowtd  fur  walk- 
ing."— pp.  168-9. 

Mailame  ile  Stael  tellt  us,  thnt,  in 
the  Mora»inn  town  which  she  describes, 
"  instead  of  bella,  wind-iiistruaient9, 
of  a  verj  sweet  harmoD]',  summoned 
them  to  divine  service."  iler  ims' 
gination  brought  before  her  the  Iruin. 
pets  of  the  Ust  judgment — "  Not  such 
as  remorse  msced  us  fear  them,  but 
such  as  a  pious  confidence  makes  ug 
hope  them."  The  church  was  decked 
out  with  white  roses  and  blossoms  of 
whitethorn ;  there  were  pictures  in  the 
church.  The  service  consisted  chiefly 
—  she  laems  to  say  exclusively — of 
psslmoily.  "There  was  no  serinon,  nor 
mass,  nor  argument,  nor  theological 
discussion  ;  it  was  the  worship  of  God 
in  spirit  and  In  trutli." 

Sue  describes  the  Moravian  burjing- 
ground  as  she  saw  that  at  Dirdcn. 
aorf.  It  was  culiivateil  us  n  gnrden  ; 
at  each  gravestone  was  pluuted  a 
flowering  sbrub.  "  All  thesB  grave- 
stones are  equal ;  not  one  of  thc^ 
(hrubs  rises  iibove  the  other,  and  tbo 
same  epitaph  server  for  all  the  dead — 
'  He  was  born  on  such  a  day,  and  on 
Mich  another  he  returned  into  his  na- 
tive countn-.'  ...  A  sepulchre  and 
^  prayer  cxnaust  all  the  power  of  the 
diathetic ;  and  the  more  simple  the 
laitb,  the  more  emotioD  is  caused  by 
the  worship,"  In  Montgomery's 
"  World  before  the  Flood,"  the  burial. 
pUce  of  the  patriarchs  is  described  in 
a  passage  of  great  beauty.  It  is  pic- 
tured from  those  of  the  Moravians: — . 

**  Ja**a  Ungar'd  in  that  buiying-plic^ 
A  acoie  MqwMcr'd  from  tbe  haunts  of  men, 
The  hireliGBt  nook  of  all  that  lovely  glen, 
Wlieie  weary  [uti^nia Gmiid  their  lut  repose; 
The  liltk  heaps  were  ranged  in  comely  rows, 
With  walks  betwoea,  by  frieods  md  kimlrvd 

Who  dresg'd  with  duteous  bands  each  hal- 

h)«'d  eod : 
Ho  sculptured  moonment  waa  taught   tD 

bteatlu 
fila  prataea,  whom  the  warm  deruoT'd  b*- 

The  high,  the  low,  the  mighty,  and  the  fair. 
Equal  in  death,  were  undiatbguiib'd  tliers ; 
Tet  not  a  blUock  moujder'd  near  thut  tpot, 
jBy  one  illshoDour'd  or  by  all  Turgot ; 
To  aome  warm  heart  the  poorest  duit  was 

From  tome  kind  ere  the  meaneit  claim'd  ■ 
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And  oTt  the  living,  by  affittlon  h-J, 
Wero  wuiit  bi  wnlk  iii  Dpirit  wjili  ibdr  ilea't, 
\V  Uere  nu  dark  ■'yp^'U  cast  *  dulerul  gloom, 
Ko  bli^dillng  yen  alicd  iwiMii  o'er  the  tomb. 
But,  white  and  red  with  liitrrmingllng  fluircrs. 
The  graves tnok'd bciutilul  In 9un and sbonerf. 
Green  mj-nles  fenced  it,  and  bryond  tlldr 

bound. 
Ban   the    clear   liJl   with  e 


I  tbe  turf,  which  bis  own  hands  bad 

piled. 
With  cholceat  flowera,  and  ridieat  veidore 

smiled  j 
Bj  all  the  glen,  his  mother's  couch  of  rest, 
In  his  d«faid(,  was  visited  and  blest." 

At  the  Sloravinn  eBlablishnteut  at 
Fulueck,  even  half  a  century  afler 
Montgomery  had  been  placed  there, 
all  the  peculiar  observances  and  disci- 
pline ot  tbe  Sloravians  was,  as  far  as 
possible,  carried  out.  It  may  be  sud, 
as  it  is  by  the  biographers  of  Mont. 
gomery,  that  woilu  of  imagiuatioa 
were  di.scourHged,  But  we  can  cotu 
ceive  no  circumstances  more  likely  to 
keep  the  imagiaative  faculty  wakeful 
thai)  those  which  surrounded  a  boy 
placed  in  one  of  those  seminaries, 
where  entire  seclusion  from  the  world 
was,  as  far  as  possible,  aecuredf  aud 
where  tbe  mind  was  kept  engaged  in 
the  effort  to  realise  to  itself  a  life 
above  and  beyond  that  which  sur. 
rounds  us.  That  Montgomery  should 
have  lived  in  a  dream  does  not  surprise 
us —  that  he  should  have  sought  early 
to  escape  from  tbe  happy  Tallcy,  and 
make  out  what  the  world  was  like,  waa 
but  too  natural.  Of  the  school  at 
Fulneck  a  very  interesting  account  is 
given  in  the  Metropolitan  Magatinet 
Sjr  June,  1845,  to  wbicb  wo  can  but 
refer,  by  one  who  had  been  a  pupil  in 
the  schoolj  and  afterwards  became  t. 
clergyman,  we  believe  in  tbe  Church 
of  England. 

We  wish  we  had  room  for  this  wii. 
ter's  account  of  the  Easter  Sunday's 
■ervices.  The  Boys'  Sleeping  Hall 
was  a  vast  room,  extending  orer  the 
whole  of  the  building  appropriated  to 
the  school.  A  piano.forte  was  taken, 
on  the  evemng  ot'  Easter.^y,  to  one 
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end  of  ihit  room,  where  "  it  threw  a 
dim  1  lab  I  on  a  splendid  [minting  of  a 
de&d  Cliriat,  removed  from  llie  bre- 
thrcn'a  bouae.  Wc  stood  in  front  of 
the  picture.  The  piano,  accoQipaniGd 
hy  B  FrcQcli  bugle,  broke  tbe  Eilcnco 
with  ooe  of  tho  old  Moravian  hymn 
tunes.  The  hall,  except  the  spot 
where  the  worahippers  were  gathered, 
was  in  datkueu.  The/,  for  a  while, 
Temained  in  silence  con Eem plating  tbe 
uctQre.  Tho  music,  which  had  ceased 
for  a  little  while,  recommenced,  and 
the  congregation  sung  the  old  hymn — 


This  was  followed  hy  an  anthem. 

The  next  morning  tliey  assembled 
in  the  chapel,  fuUowed  by  an  immense 
crowd.  The  serTJce  opened  with  a  vo- 
luntary OD  the  organ,  and  the  teadin? 
persons  in  the  congregation  entered 
the  chapel,  chanting  as  they  walked, 
"The  Lord  it  riten  iadted."  Then  tbe 
Litany  commenced — the  responses  wero 
■nng  by  the  choir  and  congrega- 
tion. On  reaching  the  part  winch  re- 
lates to  the  Church  triumphnnt,  all 
adjourned  to  tbe  buriul  ground,  and 
the  service  was  finished  in  [he  open  air. 

Passion  week  was  also  kept  holy, 
and  celebrated  with  byuos  and  devo- 
tional  muuc.  Chriatmes-eve,  Christ. 
mas-day,  Whit-Sunday,  Fulm-Sun- 
day,  and  the  days  which  tbu  Church 
of  tbe  brethren  calls  "Memorial  and 
Chmr"  da^f ,  were  also  devoted  to  reli- 
gious ■ervices.  On  these  days  the  boys 
were  awakened  by  muuc  from  the 
choristers,  who,  in  imitation  of 
German  customs,  perambulated  the 
streets  from  an  early  hour  in  the 
tnomine.  On  Chris tmas-eve,  the  only 
sound  heard  in  the  village  was  tbnt 
of  the  chapel  bell.  The  chapel  was  ■ 
decorated  by  the  Sisters  with  festoons 
of  evergreens.  Immediately  in  front 
of  the  pulpit  was  a  scroll,  friuged  with 
holly,  ur,  and  all  such  Sowers  as  could 
be  procured  in  winter,  bearing  the  in. 
icription,  "  Unto  cs  x  child  is  bob>." 
The  choir  perfunned  the  Christmas 
Anthem,  and  tea  was  handed  round, 
while  children  sang— 

■Chrin  tfc>  Laid,  Ih*  Lord  moil  (lotsu. 
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congregation  at  Tulnock  assembled  for 
a  love-feaat  at  eleven,  p.m.,  a  full 
choir  attended.  One  of  the  pastors 
addressed  the  audience ;  before  his  ad. 
(Iresa  was  concluded,  the  swelling  or- 
gan was  heard,  accompanied  with 
flutes,  horns,  and  trombones.  The 
congregation  rote  and  »ng — 


These  old  Moravian  hymns  have 
been  trauslated  from  Germao,  for  the 
most  part  by  Germans,  and  often  with 
great  skill.  ^Ve  regret  that  in  each 
rpprint  of  ^em  tho  peculiarities  of  tbe 
first  translations  are  filed  away,  and 
the  effect  diminished.  After  the  hymn 
there  was  a  form  of  benediction,  and 
thus  was  the  old  year  sung  out.  Hie 
festival  days  used  to  bring  distinguish- 
ed strangers  to  Fulnedc  Among  thoae 
who  were  thus  brought,  was  Mont- 
gomery himself,  in  tbe  uoou  of  his  re- 
putation, and  Cbalmera, 

In  the  paper  to  which  we  refer  in  the 
MelropolUan,  there  ii  abundant  evi- 
dence that  whatever  was  the  case  in 
Montgomery's  time,  the  Moravian 
walls  wcro  not  as  strong  against  the 
Imagination  as  Messieurs  Holland  and 
Everett  would  have  us  believe.  That 
the  young  should  dream  dreams,  and 
the  old  see  visions,  was  but  natural. 
That  ghosts  should  be  vouched  for, 
and  show  themselves  in  evening  twi- 
light to  persons  who  seemed  to  live 
among  the  dead,  does  not  excite  in  us 
any  surprise.  The  German  masters  in 
the  school,  bad  their  stories  of  the 
Hartz Mountains.  "GabiieriHounds" 
were)  mentioned  in  many  a  Yorkshire 
legend,  which  the  boys  could  scarcely 
avoid  bearing  something  of.  Robin 
Hood,  like  tbe  nnrite  Rotnn  Goodfel- 
low,  could  scarcely  hove  been  kept  out 
if  there  was  any  crevice  whatever  left 
open.  Montgomerv  himself,  in  one  of 
his  earliest  poems,  has  availed  himself 
of  the  popular  tradition  which  then, 
and  still  leads  the  villager  to  watch  on 
St.  Klark's-eve,  in  order  to  see  the 
phantoms  of  those  destined  for  death 
within  the  enauiog  year.  The  Mora- 
vian hymns  tbemaelves  roiung  the 
thoughts  above  earth  and  iis  inoioeats, 
and  colouring  all  things  with  a  light 
from  other  dues  than  that  illumined 
by  tbe  sun  and  stars  of  earth, 
when  in  reality  felt,  and    when  the 
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thonghtB  vtuch  the;r  seek  to  convey 
ftre  not  tost  In  a  clouil  of  words,  could 
Bot  bat  powerfully  influence  the  spirit 
of  fin  imBgioativeboyj  but,  above 
all,  tbo  lort  of  distinctneai  into  nhick 
Scriptural  incident  Is  brought  before 
the  mind — not  as  illustrating  or  tcacb. 
ing  doctrine,  but  in  «uch  a.  vvf  as  to 
have  each  fact  coido  out  in  perfect  re- 
lief. We  tbluk  it  impouihle  to  Tend 
Montgomeiy'i  principal  poem — "Tho 
World  before  the  Flood"  —  and  not 
Me  that  hia  earlj'  education  was  that 
which  shaped  his  ims^DBtion,  The 
paper  from  which  we  save  given  an 
account  of  Fulneck  describes  a  later 
period  than  Montgomery's  —  a  Aaj 
when  Mrs.  BadclifTe  had  been  smug- 
gled btotheachool,  and  when  Scott's 
"  Old  Mortality"  was  read  aloud  by 
one  of  the  schoolnMslers. 

It  may  appear  irreverent  to  pan 
from  tbeie  subliniiiies  lo  the  fact  thai 
Mont^omerv  had  red  hair,  &o,  say 
hia  biographen,  had  some  of  the  old 
Uontgomerys,  which,  as  they  do  not 
trace  any  connexion  between  Uiem  and 
the  poet,  seems  to  be  information  out 
of  place.    A 


development  of  his  talents, 
Gonidtntion  early  manifested,  what  his 
biographer!  call,  "a  icorbuUc  taint  of 
blood  "i_ 

"  He  had  alia  a  commoD  defect  of  vision, 
owiog  to  III  nail  I II  ccDTCxlty  of  ths  pniril  of 
Uw  wjt  —  a  clrcnnutaace,  which,  oo-opcrat- 
iag  with  mortod  tmiibililica,  was  liksly 
■rau^  to  throw  back  upon  itMlf,  or  iDb> 
cocnmoiiioa  with  books,  lbs  mind  at  >  boy  so 
generally  shot  out  IhHD  the  exconive  snd 
adroitiiron*  itcteaUons  of  his  tellow-puirils." 
—p.  SB. 


;k: 


come  a  Moravian  minister.  With  this 
view,  his  education  was  conducted. 
"  In  addition  to  Latin,  Greek,  Ger- 
man, and  French,  he  received  in. 
Btraction  in  history,  (jeogr^by,  and 
mnsic."  Delicacy  of  constitution,  and 
the  fact  of  being  short-ughted,  tmded 
to  separate  him  from  the  other  boyi, 
whose  aporta  he  coald  not  enjoy;  and 
the  poetical  talent,  or  raUier  the  habit 
of  composing  verses,  in  which  it  is  apt 
first  to  exhibit  itself,  began  early  with 
him.  "  Blair's  Grave  "  was  the  first 
poem  he  remembered  to  have  heard 
read  aloud  by  one  of  hii  masters,  A 
fow  lines,  dMcribiog  the  nttooncem  of 
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the  urave-digger — which  brinj;  to  the 
recal1ei;tion  the  passage  in  Handel — ■ 
were  those  which  impressed  him  most. 
The  poem  is  written,  for  the  most  pnrt,  i 
in  a  tone  of  dreary  solemnity,  which 
is  fur  from  nn impressive ;  and  the  in- 
troduction of  homely  and  familiar 
images,  side  by  side  with  language  cast 
in  t£e  moulds  of  such  poets  as  Young, 
and  the  dramatists  of  Kowe's  days, 
every  now  and  then  produce  the  good 
effect  of  keeping  the  reader  attentive, 
by  the  proof  which  they  give  that  the 
author,  in  spite  of  his  using  a  formal 
and  conventional  stage-and- pulpit  dia- 
lect, is  wide  awake  to  what  ho  is  say- 
ing, and  is  thinking  for  himself. 

Montgomerv  himself  describes  hia 
poetical  malady : — 

"  '  At  school,'  as  he  wrote  tn  1794,  '  even 
when  I  was  driven  like  a  coal  ssi  through 
Ihe  Latin  and  Greek  gnmmart,  I  was 
diitingulihed  for  nothing  but  indolence 
sod  melancholy,  broaghl  npon  me  by 
a  nglng  and  lingering  ftver  with  which  I 
was  suddenly  seized  cne  Sne  summer  day, 
as  I  lay  under  a  hedge  with  my  companions, 
listeniiig  to  onr  mulcr  whilst  he  read  ns 
soDie  animated  passages  from  Blair's  Poem 
on  the  Gravf.  My  happiei  school- fellows, 
bom  under  milder  planets,  all  (ell  asleep 
daring  tlie  rehearsal ;  but  I,  who  am  always 
s»leep  when  I  ought  to  bo  wailing,  never 
dreamed  of  closing  an  eye,  but  eageriy 
caught  the  contagious  malady ;  and  from 
that  ecstatic  moment  to  the  present.  Heaven 
kaoin,  I  have  never  enjayed  one  cheeilhl, 
one  pouafol  night.' " — p.  39. 

The  whole  life  of  a  child  is  imita- 
tion. A  boy  of  twelve  years  old,  who 
writes  verses,  cannot  but  be  an  imi- 
tator ;  and  the  models  which  he  imi- 


^oravian  hymn-book,  which  contains 
much  of  trtie  feeling,  and  which  is  the 
very  strangest  eolation  of  spiritual 
songs  that  oas  ever  appeared,  was,  in 
Montgomery's  youth,  perhaps  the  only 
permitted  book  of  verse  which  he  could 
at  all  times  see  —  for  "Blair"  and 
"  Blackmore  "  were  but  occasional 
tracts  read  aloud  by  his  master,  pro- 
bably to  show  his  own  powers  of  de- 
clamation. Modem  maimera  render  it 
impossible  to  give  such  estracts  from 
this  old  book  as  would  exhibit  its  en- 
thusiastic language.  Enough  to  say, 
that  metaphors,  taken  from  human 
passion  in  all  its  excesses,  are  perpa. 
tually  used  to  express  and  to  stimu- 
lotQ  religious  feeliog^-tbat  the  wildest 
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thnu^liU  are  expresMd  in  the  Terr 
od<lest  Imigtin^e.  In  German,  thu  book 
must  buve  been  a  Ti>ry  strange  one; 
but  tlie  En"liiib  trxnsbition,  executed, 
no  <luubl,  by  (lermans,  who  had  but 
nn  imjiLTfcct  knowledge  of  P^nglish, 
unites  nitb  the  thousand  Btrangcuesiies 
oflhc  original  the  oddity  of  perpetual 
blundeni  of  language.    Take,  as  a  ipe- 
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ill  Hfelj  »nd  wuB  In  lib 


The  MoraiiaD  hymn-book  was  tlie 
chief  source  of  Montgomery's  inspira- 
tion. His  firat  poenii  were,  acuonl- 
ingly,  faymns ;  and  when  he  began 
uttering  politics,  the  form  which  be 
adopted  was  that  of  h^mns  of  benedic- 
tion on  reform  aodetiea  and  patriotic 
Msociutiona.  But  this  is  the  tale  of 
an  after-day.  While  be  was  yet  at 
■cbool,  a  volume  of  extracts  from  Mil. 
ton,  Yonng,  and  Thomson  found  ita 
way  to  Fulneck.  One  of  the  masters 
out  out  the  "  unprolitiable ''  passages 
before  it  was  thought  safe  to  allow  it 
to  appear  among  £e  boys.  The  boys 
were  Kept  at  Futneck  in  as  strict  so. 
paralion  from  any  commerce  "  with 
the  world"  as  if  they  bad  been  in  the 
cloisters  of  a  monastery.  During  the 
years  Montgomery  was  there,  he  never 
conversed  for  ten  minutes  together 
with  any  one  except  his  maetert,  or 
some  Moratian  visitor. 

It  is  not  wonderful  that  Theopathy 
should,  with  a  contemplative  boy, 
brought  up  in  the  discipline  of  tbo 
lloravinns,  become  an  engrossine  pas- 
sion. The  visible  world  !q  which  men 
live  was  lost  sight  of,  and  the  unseen 
was  almost  exclusively  before  the 
mind;  the  thought  of  oiiT  Lord  was 
perpetually  before  the  mind.  Count 
Zinzendorf  used,  when  be  had  pen  and 
Ink,  write  notes  to  oitr  Lord  —  would 
tell  bim  how  bis  heart  felt  towards 
Dim  ;  and  then  throw  the  letter  out  of 
tbe  window,  in  the  hope  that  it  would 
reach  him.  Spangenberg  tells  us  tliat, 
—    —    ^   Zinzendorf,    when 


travelling  with  a  friend,  sent  1 
panion  home,  that  be  niight  < 
more  unreservedly  with  bis  Saviour, 
with  whom  bo  wn  accustomed  to  speak 


when  alone,  as  if  he  were  present  in 
the  person.  Montgomery  denribes 
himself  as  In  the  same  way  living  in 
a  world  of  imagination  ;  but  the  vt. 
sionary  was,  from  the  first,  a  framer 
of  verses.  He  thought  be  could  write 
better  than  Cowper,  whose  style  was 
too  pure  to  give  much  pleasure  to  the 
ambitious  boy;  and  bis  first  verses 
were  more  like  the  Moravian  hymns 
tbau  anv  other  verses  he  had  read. 
The  booKB  which  he  saw,  he  obtained 
■ecrelly.  The  stolen  waters  were  sweet, 
but  the  result  was  bitter.  Infidel  books 
fell  into  his  bands.  "  I  studied,"  he 
soys,  "  I  studied,  I  reasoned.  I  doubt- 
ed, I  almost  dtibelieved."  His  tutors, 
who  diseourai^  tbe  reading  of  poeUy, 
encouraged  their  papils  to  write  TersCi 
and  some  execrable  specimens  of  what 
pleased  them  are  preserved.  Among 
the  visitors  at  tbe  school,  in  Montgo- 
mery's time,  was  Lord  Monboddo; — 

"  Tlie  late  hamed  and  venvraUe  bnt  ao- 
oentrk  Lord  MoabMldo,  on  visiting  Fulns^ 
was  introducad  by  tba  Moravian  bJsbop  io 
the  seminary,  and  ths  nama  of  several  ot 
the  boyi  were  told  ovn  to  him.  To  thew 
the  old  judge  seemed  to  pay  but  little  atten- 
tion, tilt  the  good  biflhop  said,  '  HeRj  my 
lord,  is  one  of  your  countrymen  ;'  at  wWch 
he  Htarted,  as  from  a  brown  itudy.  and, 
brandishing  a  large  bonewbip  i>*er  Koot^- 
mery'i  head,  cried  out,  '  I  hops  he  wlU 
lake  cure  thai  hie  conntry  ahall  never  be 
■shamed  of  him.'  'This,'  said  the  poet,  'I 
never  forgot;  nor  shall  I  Ibrget  It  white  I 
live  :  I  have,  iDdeed,  eodeavonrad  so  u  act 
hitherto,  that  my  country  inlgfat  never  ban 
cause  la  be  ashanMd  of  me  —  nor  will  I,  mt 
my  part,  ever  be  ashamed  at  her.' ' — p.  CS. 

The  paintings  in  tbeir  idiipel 
made  the  Moravians,  at  Fulneck,  fear 
a  visitation  from  the  Froteatant  zea- 
lots of  Lord  George  Gordon's  days. 
This  stonh  blew  over,  and  the  repoM 
of  their  seclusion  Was  not  iKiturbed  \rf 
any  actual  invasion.  There  wero 
schoolboy  qnarrels  and  schoolboy 
dreams  of  heroics.  Montgomery,  no# 
somewhat  more  than  twelve  jiears  old, 
had  already  written  hytnns  innumenu 
ble  —  framed  one  beroio  poem  In 
imitation  of  Homer,  and  another,  ia 
which  Milton  was  to  be  ontdone, 
Blackmore  bad  iDimortalised  Alfred) 
which  (lid  not  interfere  with  Mont- 
gomerv's  making  him  yet  more  immor- 
tal. The  "Bay  of  Judgment "  was 
another  of  his  tDeroea;  tbe  "Caitte  of 
Ignorance,"  he  began,  but  not  till  fa« 
'^tua  was  to  bo  ta 
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hexameter,  but  here  the  English  Ian. 
gunge  broke  down  under  liim.  This 
earoL-st  applicalion  to  verse  his  Bchool- 
mniters  regsrded  as  tbe  worst  idleness ; 
and  deeming  it  hojielesa  thut  he  should 
ever  become  a  minister  among  them, 
aa  was  origiuallj  intended,  they  dt- 
tcnuined  to  put  liim  to  business. 
He  was  sent  on  triul.  It  mould  ap- 
pear, with  the  intention  that  he 
phould  become  apprenticed  to  a  ba- 
ker, in  Mirfield  —  a  member  of  the 
Moravian  brotherhood,  lie  remained 
ttere  about  a  j;ear  anda-h.ilf;  wrote 
verses,  and  cultivated  a  talent  for  mn- 
eic.  ^Ve  ou;jUt  to  have  said,  thit, 
while  f  et  at  Fulneck,  one  of  his  teach- 
ers is  said  to  have  been  musical.  Itut 
we  must  give  his  biographer's  own 
words,  Tlie  teacher  (Molcher,  au- 
thor of  some  Moravian  hymns),  "  ap- 
Sars  to  have  been  musical,  as  he  gave 
ontgomery  lessons  on  the  harpsi- 
chord, Bomeumes  striking  hiui  and  the 
Other  boye,  when  iu  u  passion,  with 
his  fiddle-stick. " 

Tbe  fine-bread  baker's  counter  was 
no  place  for  Montgomery.  He  cot 
tireil  of  his  bueiuess  —  packed  np  his 
poetry  — dressed  himself  in  his  old 
clothes  —  now  ones  had  been  bought 
to  honour  hia  approaching  appren. 
ticeship,  but  those  he  did  not  re- 
gard as  his  own  —  and,  without  know- 
ing wbiihcr  be  was  about  to  go,  took 
to  the  high  road,  with  a  single  change 
of  linen,  and  three -and- six  nence  in 
his  pocket.  Accident  made  him  take 
the  road  to  Doneaster,  where  he  slept 
the  first  night  of  bis  travels  ;  the  neit 
found  him  at  Wentworth.  A  stranger, 
of  the  name  of  Hunt,  saw  bim  at  an 
inn,  learned  that  he  wished  for  employ- 
ment, and  said  that  his  father,  a  gro- 
cer, at  Watb,  B  neighbouring  village, 
wanted  an  assistant,  and  intimated 
that  if  Montgomery  obtained  testi- 
monials of  respectable  character, 'he 
might  have  the  situation.  On  a  com. 
munication  from  Montgomery,  bis  old 
master  came  to  try  and  persuade  him 
to  retnni.  Finding  this  imposuble,  hs 
bore  favourable  tcBtimony  to  his  con- 
dnct  while  with  bim  i  and  Montgomery 
remained  for  a  year  with  Mr,  Hunt, 

A  bookseller  in  the  neighbourhood 
gave  him  a  letter  of  introduction  to  a 
Iiondon  publtsfaer,  of  the  name  of 
Harrison.  Harrison  seems  to  have 
been  a  good-natured  man,  wrote  much 
toorlal  Tene  himself,  and  de^dt  fama 


at  will  m  magazines  and  journals  of 
ibc  day.  He  gave  Montgomery  ora. 
ployuient  in  his  shop,  but  refused  to 
putlisli  his  verses. 

Our  biograpliers  (ind  resemblance  to 
Byron  in  an  Ode  to  Winter,  of  which 
we  can  only  give  the  following  liues  : — 

'■  Dreid,  with  uinitteritble  terror  vast, 
Re9aIlnll^  reeounds,  resminils  tbe  ktnd'nhis 

lengl  belling  blast. 
ThF  mounlnina  Rel,  and  rrom  their  bursting 

Tbe  rustling  riven  rolL  roogb,  ngiog  tides ; 

The  tnntic  inuDiUtiona  sweep 

Trees,  flocks,  and  collagca  inla  the  deep." 

llontgomery  seems  to  have  lived  in 
a  world  of  abstraction,  and  not  to  have 
seen  what  was  going  on  around  him. 
While  in  London,  at  this  tiuie,  he  ne- 
ver went  into  a  theatre,  nor  did  he 
even  go  to  the  British  Museum. 

In  an  Edinburgh  mugaone,  which 
offered  prizes  for  composition,  Mont- 
gomery at  last  succetKled  in  getUng 
some  of  his  writings  prilited.  He 
wrote  a  novel,  and  sundry  poems,  bat 
fouud  uo  one  to  print  tbem.  The  no- 
vel was  refui^ed  because  be  made  hil 
heroes  curse  and  swear  too  much, 
Alontgomery  thought  he  ought  lo 
imitate  what  be  supposed  to  be  lashion- 
able  manners.  lie  got  tired  of  Lon- 
don, and  returned  to  Hunt's  counter. 

While  at  Harrison's,  he  saw  among 
the  customers  some  persons  whoM 
names  were  known  in  literary  circle^ 
and  his  passion  for  fame  was  Uiue  kept 
awake.  When  he  returned  to  Wain, 
"  the  Queen  of  Villages,"  his  business 
was  often  to  collect  money  due  to  hi> 
master  ;  and  this  gave  him  plea* 
sant  excursions  on  horseback,  during 
which  be  meditat«d  many  of  the  poems 
Vhich  he  afcerwiirds  brought  Wore 
the  public. 

In  tbe  year  179I,  Montgomery's 
parents,  who  were  missionaries  In  tbo 
West  Indies,  died: — 


Montgomery  was  in  the  twenty-first 

Sar  of  his  age,  wlien,  while  busy  with 
unt'a  weekly  accounts,  he  took  up 
tbe  Sh'ffield  Regiiter,  and  saw  an 
advertiseuient  for  a  clerk.  Letters 
passed  between  him  and  the  advertiser, 
and  he  became  the  clerk  of  Joseph 
Gales,  a  worthy  who  united  the  cnilb 
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of  printer,  bookteller,  and  auctioneer, 
ana  conducted  a  radical  neivapaper. 
When  Mon^omery  arrived,  Gales  \<»a 
busy  cataloguing  for  sale  tbe  libnuy 
of  Panon  Bullock,  and  his  ibonman 
grieved  aa  he  was  obliged  mpiJly  to 
paaa  through  his  haad^  folios  which 
ne  wished  to  hnve  the  opportunity  of 
peruHQg.  The  ught  of  Bullock's  old 
tomes  of  Divinity — 


He  was  actually  in  a  fever  with  hopes 
of  fame.  We  remember  Doinstancein 
which  the  pamon  for  distinction  burned 
with  such  strength  as  in  this  cloisler. 
bred  boy ;  and  wa  have  no  doubt  that 
his  placing  bimielf  as  clerk  in  n  nrin. 
ter's  office,  arose  from  the  oltiointe  hope 
which  inspired  alt  his  movements  hav- 
ing a  chance  of  bein^  earlier  realised, 
from  the  opportunities  which  would 
be  thus  procured  of  frequent  com- 
mnmcatioDS  with  the  public  There 
can  be  equally  no  doubt  that  tbe 
peculiar  tone  of  his  compositions  was 
■very  much  created  by  the  drcum. 
stances  in  which  he  was  placeJ.  He 
bad,  every  week,  the  opportunity  of 
UTCulating,  through  a  ncwBpaper,  his 
verses ;  and  he  was  not  unlikely  to 
learn,  at  tbe  very  momont  of  their 
[HYKluction,  ■omething  of  their  effect 
on  the  minds  of  others.  The  wife  of 
Galea  was  herself  on  adept  in  the 
mysteries  of  antborship.  She  had 
written  novels.  She  dealt  liberally  in 
politics — she,  too,  was  a  great  authority 
in  Sheffield  on  matters  of  divinity;  as 
she  attended  regularly  a  chapel,  which, 

Sasling  through  various  shades  of 
octrlne,  ended,  in  1798,  by  calling 
itself  Unilarian.  Montgomery  now 
and  then  attended  this  place  of  wor- 
ship with  his  master's  family;  and 
would  also,  occa^onally,  drop  in  of  a 
Sunday  evening  to  see  what  was  goiug 
on  in  the  Methodist  chapel.  Tbe 
Moravians  had  no  congregation  ia 
Sheffield :  one  widow  kdv  tbere  consti- 
tuting the  whole  church  —  being,  in 
bet,  *■  the  Moravian  brethren  meeting 
in  Sheffield."  Montgomery  was,  on 
the  whole,  a  bad  cburch-goer  in  diete 

Tbo  Sheff«ld  Begitter  was  the 
name  of  Galea's  newspaper.  It  ad- 
vocated Fariiamentary  lleform,  and 
Popular  Bights,    but    was   open  to 


correspondents  of  all  shades  of  o[»nion. 
Some  neally  written  articles,  of  a  very 
inoflensivQ  character,  appeared  soon 
after  Montgomery's  connexion  with 
the  printing-office,  with  the  signature 
"J.  M."  These  were  not  Montgome- 
ry's, but  Mrs.  Gales's ;  who,  it  would 
seein.thouehtshemightadoptadisguise 
sure  to  miSead  as  to  the  true  author. 
Montgomery  wrote  also,  but  his  seem 
to  have  been  words  of  sound  and  fuiy, 
signifying  nothing — "War, that  gigan- 
tic murderer  I  the  grim  idol,  adored 
bv  tyrants  and  their  titled  slaves.  The 
globe  is  bis  altar,  man  his  victim  ;  his 
mouth  is  famine;  his  breath, pestilence; 
bis  look,  death ;  and  his  footsteps, 
graves!'' &C.  Montgomery,  all  this 
time,  wrote  in  a  hundred  diSiirent 
styles,  having,  it  would  seem,  consider- 
able powers  of  imitaUoo.  Osuan,  and 
Fcter  Findar,  were  imitated  to  tbe 
death:  German  plays  and  romances, 
such  as  the  English  public  of  that  day 
were  familiar  with,  were  about  as  bad, 
it  was  thought,  at  could  be ;  but  Mont- 
gomery out-did  them  in  their  own 
way.  Of  these  things  too  much  is  told. 
We  have  also  loc^  squabbles  with 
editors  of  rival  papers  —  all  which 
might  have  been  well  omitted  j  at  all 
events,  told  at  loss  length. 

The  State  trials  of  1794  occupy  a 
good  deal  of  this  book — Montgomery 
was  accidentally  connected  with  them, 
A  public  fast  having  been  ordered  by 
ro^al  proclamation,  the  Sheffield  pa- 
triots observed  it  after  their  own  way^ 
and  at  their  meeting  a  hymn  of  Mont- 
gomery's was  sung. 


A  pamphlet  describing  "  the  fast- 
dav,  as  observed  at  ^effield,"  was  pub- 
lished, and  sent  to  the  London  Corres- 
ponihng  Society.  This  was  seized  on 
the  arrest  of  Hardy,  their  secretary, 
"and  thus,"  as  Montgomery  once  said, 
"one  of  the  first  hymns  of  mine  ever 
sung  found  its  way  inte  Billy  Pitt's 
green  bag."  He  might  have  added — 
and  was  afterwards  recited  by  Mr. 
Gibbs  in  the  sessions- house  of  the  Old 

Among  llardv's  papers  was  found  a 
letter  advising  the  persons  discontented 
witb  the  Government  to  have  recourse 
to  arms;  this  letter  was  written  by  a 
printer  in  Galcs'S  employment,  and 
Galas  was  himself  suspected  of  the 
authorship.  Both  fled.  Gales  made 
his  way  to  America,  where  his  aAer 
careei  was  one  of  prosperity.  His 
paper,  however,  ailer  a  life  of  eigbt 
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yeaiS)  perisbed.  A  friend  of  Uonfgo- 
meiy'8  purchued  tbe  concern.  Be 
and  MoDtgoiueiy,  immediately  on  the 
dcBth  of  tbe  Beguter,  advertised  The 
Jrit.  !MantgamerT's  partner  vaa  & 
more  Knsible  ftllow  than  himselfL- 
at  all  eventa,  was  more  ezperienwd. 
He  would  bave  nothing  to  My  to  tbe 
<■  high-spiced  politics  "  with  which  tbe 
Beguter  was  seasoned ;  and  Montgo- 
mer;  was  compelled  to  try  and  amuse 
tb^r  readers  with  sentiment  and  sense. 
It  if  not  improbable  that  Hardy's  im. 
pending  tnal  tended  to  lame  their 
■jorits.  At  Ilnrdy's  trial  it  was  prov. 
ea  that  treasonable  meetings  were  held 
•t  ^effield — that  pikes  were  made 
■nd  distributed  there — that  a  hymn 
was  sung  in  full  chorus  by  tbe  whole 
Msembly  of  "  The  Sheffield  Society 
for  Conslitational  Informalion" — that 
Gales  printed,  and  that  Montgomery 
wrote  tbishymn.  Evidence  was  given- 
Gales  denied  its  truth  —  that  Gales 
was  twnnected  with  letters  calling  on 
the  people  to  arm  themselves  against 
the  ministry.  Whether  Gales  was 
^ilt^  or  not,  he  was,  no  doubt,  wise 
in  flying  the  country  at  tbe  time.  On 
Haitiy's  acquittal,  there  were  meetings 
of  the  "  Friends  of  Reform,"  and  at 
one  of  theae  another  hymn  of  Mont- 
gomery's was  sung,  Siontgomery  in. 
Eerited  somewhat  of  the  principles, 
and  was,  at  all  events,  regarded  by  the 
Govemtnent  as  representing,  suffi- 
ciently fur  tbe  purposes  of  punishment, 
all  tbe  responsibilities  of  Gales. 

Montgomery  was  a  suspected  man, 
and  opportunities  were  wirobt  to  pun- 
ish  him.  Accident  supplied  the  occa- 
BioD.  A  hallad-singer  called  for  co. 
piFS  of  a  ballad  of  wbicb  Montgo- 
mery knew  Dotbing,  but  which  bad 
been  standing  in  typo  since  Gales's 
time.  Montgomery  allowed  the  co- 
pies, while  the  man  waited,  to  be  struck 
off,  charging  little  more  than  the  price 
of  the  paper.  Tbo  verses  were  of 
Belfast  manufacture  —  were  sedilious, 
or  said  to  be  so.  Montgomery  was 
convicted,  fined  twenty  pounds,  and 
imprisoned  for  three  months  in  the 
Castle  of  York.  Far  a  second  alleged 
libel — but  in  this  case  it  was  a  political 
article  of  his  own— he  was  again  im- 
prisoned for  riz  months,  and  fined 
thirty  pounds.  ^Vbile  in  prison,  Mont- 
gomery was  occupied  in  writing  poems, 
and  a  letter  of  bis  is  preserved,  in 
which  be  tells  sometbiog  of  tbe  history 
of  his  mind. 


It  ought  to  be  stated,  that  no  one 
of  tbe  persons  whom  Montgomery  of- 
fended by  paragraphs  in  his  paper 
continued  bis  enemies.  The  eicile- 
tnent  of  political  passion  was  his 
excuse  and  theirs.  He  himself  grace- 
fully says — "  I  had  many  foes ;  but  I 
did  not  overcome  them  in  battle  ;  I 
outlived  thcirenmity."  In  the  case  of 
the  second  prosecution  which  we  have 
mentioned,  the  prosecutor  at  one  time 
startled  the  poet  by  slopping  bim  in 
the  street  to  accost  bim  with  some 
kindly  message  or  other ;  and,  on  an- 
other occasion,  when  presiding  as  a  roa- 
cistrate,  happening  to  see  Montgomery 
in  the  crowd,  he  invited  him  to  sit  be. 
side  him  on  the  bench.  In  point  of 
fact,  Montgameiy  at  no  ^me  was  mo- 
rally guilty  of  the  offi;nces  of  which 
he  was  convicted,  and  this  was  soon 
felt  by  every  one. 

During  his  imprisonment  he  amused 
himself  with  writing  vers»,  and  be 
also  put  together  a  novel.  The  versea 
were  printed,  and  some  of  them  bare  a 
place  in  his  collected  works ;  the  novel 
was  never  printed.  He  also  manufac- 
tured a  play,  which  was  returned  him 
by  the  manager  at  Co  vent- garden, 
with  a  polite  note,  telling  him  "it was 
too  full  of  wit  to  be  acted."  Of  the 
poems  which  be  called  "Prison  Amua^ 
ments,"  the  Sheffield  printer  found  no 
difficulty  in  striking  off,  and  disposing 
of,  with  tbe  ^d  of  bis  friends,  a  small 
edition. 

Of  Montgomery's  prose  writings  in 
TAe  Iris,  his  biographers  give  ua  too 
many  specimens,  and  we  feel  the  same 
may  be  said  of  his  poems.  Tbe  former 
were  tlie  birth  of  the  moment,  and  to 
regard  them  as  anything  more  is  es- 
sentially to  mistake  the  nature  of  sudi 
things.  With  respect  to  a  good  deal  of 
Montgomery's  verse,  the  same  thing  is 
to  be  said.  Montgomery  printed  too 
much,  not  too  little.  In  some  of  his 
poems  there  is  vitality ;  but  tbe  coU 
tected  volume  of  his  poetical  works  is, 
in  bulk,  far  greater  than  the  poems 
which  have  come  down  to  ns  nnder  the 
name  of  Homer ;  and  to  those  who 
reail,  more  service  would  be  done  b^ 
publishing  small  selections  from  thia 
vast  mass,  than  increasing  its  bulk  by- 
printing  forgotten  manuscripts. 

For  some  years  after  Montfiomery'a 
establishment  as  a  printer,  in  Sheffield, 
be  appears  to  have  been  watched  as 
an  enemy  by  the  Government.  Prose- 
cutions were  every  now  and  then  ap. 
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Srehended.  But  on  the  occasion  of 
Telson's  denlh,  Hnd  on  the  tbrcHtened 
invasion  of  Eiijriand,  the  ardour  of  his 
writings  was  ft^U  to  !>e  sucli  as  giive 
sniiuation  lo  the  naiUke  spirit  ivhich 
it  was  ihc  objiict  of  the  Govemiuent 
to  annke.  Bonaparte  was  the  raw- 
bead-and -blood J- bonus  of  The  Iru; 
and  this  siivud  Montgomery  from  hi) 
fear  of  anj  ecrious  danger  for  his  po- 
litical articles. 

The  hiogiiiphers  of  Montgnmeiy 
seem  not  suraJeiiily  to  have  consi- 
dered that  hia  only  ctatm  to  beina 
remeuibered  beyond  the  circle  of  his 
immediate  friends,  rents  exclusively  on 
his  poetry.  Id  politics,  ho  could  h:ive 
taught  nothing  nuv  ;  and  whulher  bis 
TiewsofpijliticiIocciirrencefliCxprcsrJiiJ 
At  the  mumi-nt  at  which  tliny  occurred, 
were  just  or  not — wlielher  his  predic- 
tions of  the  elfect  of  efrtnin  mensitret 
were  or  wore  not  Tcrified  by  event?,  is 
,  a  mnlter  of  no  importance  at  nil  to 
any  one,  living  or  di^^iil.  As  (o  hii 
theolog}',  it  is  not  unlikely  thut  bo 
often  Buceoedecl,  by  nn  effective  speccU 
at  a  public  meeting,  in  stiniuliiting 
some  of  his  neigbbitura  to  gubscribe 
more  Inrcely  than  tbeyolberwise  would, 
to  some  local  charily.  But  reconla  of 
this  kind  are  litlle  worthy  of  pre^erva- 
tioii,  aud  if  tulJ  of  nt  all,  it  sliould  be 
within  sonio  reiisonuble  cotnpaaa. 

Of  all  that  Mantgotuery  has  written 
—  plays,  poems,  romances,  novels, 
theology,  criticism — of  all  thnt  can  be 
gathened,  eilber  from  his  wrttiiig-dei>k 
or  the  Bwec]iiiigs  of  his  printing  office, 
or  from  the  somcwhut  dijcreditalilo 
source  of  (irivule  letters — the  iudiscri' 
tninate  publiciition  of  which  is  the  great 
disgrai'cof  modern  literature— notbiiig 
whatever  ean  live,  except  a  lew  of  his 
poems.  Of  some  of  these,  the  writers 
of  the  volumes  give   a.   few   illustra- 

Montgomcry's  newspaper  gave  him 
the  opportunity,  as  we  nave  said,  of 
communiuiiting  his  verses  lo  tlio  pub- 
lic, as  fast  as  they  were  written.  They 
were  copied  from  tbo  Sheffield  Iris, 
into  other  local  papers,  aud  also  into  a 
volume  called  the  "Poetical  Begister," 
which  appeared  anciually,  and  with 
which  wu  believe  Southey  wan,  in  one 
way  or  other,  conoectvd.  In  this 
way,  these  poems  —  to  which  Monb. 


all  sorts  of  poems,  and  told  the  public 
what  they  were  to  admire- 

The  "  Poolical  Register  "  was  each 
year  reviewed  in  the  "  Aikin's  An- 
nual Review,"  and  Ellon Igomery's 
poems  wore  always  praised  in  it.  When 
the  "  Wanderer  of  Switzerland  "  ap. 
puarod,  Miss  Lucy  Aikin  expresses  her 
delight,  and  says, "  She  has  sent  friend- 
ly trumpeters  into  the  polite  circle*  to 
sound  his  prnise.''  That  she  and  her 
trumpeters  ailmired  the  poems  thero 
cnn  be  no  doubt.  The  only  voice 
raised  against  them  'was  JefTrey's,  in 
the  "EJinburgbRiview."  His  re- 
view — unreasonably  severe — produced 
a  panegyric  from  Southey — who  w«a 
always  in  extTvme',  and  who,  tn  ad- 
dition to  the  pleasure  which  he  felt  in 
])raising  Montgomery, wished  to  dispa- 
rage JulTrey's  poetical  criticism— uurea- 
si'iiably  laudatory.  The  "  Edinburgh 
Review,"  in  this  way,  was  probably 
of  iiilinilely  more  service  to  the  poet 
than  if  it  hml  praised  him.  He  de- 
scribes himself  as  having  gained  over 
JSUO  by  this  volume. 

The  '*  Wanderer  of  Switzerland  " 
is  in  a  metre  which  does  well  enough 
for  a  few  stanzas,  but  which  soon  t^- 
eomes  tiresome,  and  is  le;ts  maoageable 
in  the  dmmatio  form  in  which  Slont- 
gomery's  story  is  cast,  than  if  it  had 
been,  as  in  ■'  Tho  Waes  of  War,"  a 
poem  of  Hector  Mac  Neil's,  employed 


.  metro  as  this,  however  skiK 
fully  raatu^'d — and  our  poet  bas  ma- 
naged it  with  great  skill  —  will  not  do 
for  a  long  poem ;  and  we  have  no 
doubt  that  the  great  popularity  of  the 
volume  arose  from  the  smjiler  poems 
which  it  contaiucd.  Of  two  of  the 
poems  in  that  volume  the  authors  of 
the  book  before  us  are  able  to  tell 
something.  In  Tha  tn$  of  August 
29lh,  1807,  a  poem  appeared,  with  the 
title,  "  Sacred  to  the  Memory  of  Ilcr 
Who  is  Dead  to  Me."  When  Mont- 
gomery's "  Wan<ierer  of  Switzerland  " 
was  printed,  this  little  poem  was  among 
those  contained  in  toe  volume,  and 
there  appeared  with  the  name  of 
"Hannah."  It  is  found  out,  by 
Messrs.  Holland  and  Everett,  that  on 
M.iy  26th,  of  the  same  year,  Hannah 
Turner,  the  ilaugbter  of  a  respuctablo 
yeoman,    living    near    Wath,    where 
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lloatgonary  bad  lived  man j  years  be- 
fore, was  married  to  William  Maun- 
tellt  a  gainu-kcoper  of  liie  Duko  of 
Ku^ud.  Alnuiuell  died  suddenly; 
hiB  wife,  hearing  of  hia  death,  died 
irilhia  a  few  days.  The  absurillty  of 
all  thia  being  told  with  reiurenci;  to 
Montgomery's  poem,  is  ona  of  tbo^ 
thiuga  nbicb  nsnders  it  iin[>03£ible  to 
condemn  it  u  it  deserves.  Aaaunio 
that  there  is  some  truth  in  nny  part  of 
the  atory  —  BMurae  that  the  persons 
from  whom  the  biogmphers  muat  hare 
received  these  unimportant  fiicts  were 
accurate,  &a  tliey  very  probably  were, 
ID  the  narrative  —  will  they  swear  to 
the  additional  fact  that  Montgomery 
ever  thousht  of  this  particular  Ilnu- 
nah  ?  Will  they  aa^  that  any  one  fact 
in  1^  poem  is  identical  with  those  of 
HaDnati  Turner's  marriage  ?  The 
poem  is  a  verj' pretty  one;  but  plainly, 
from  beginnmg  to  end,  an  imaginary 
juctnre  la  traced  —  a  picture  true  to 
natmv,  but  which  can  have  but  qd 
acciddntal  reference  to  anything  in  a 
particular  individual's  life.  A.  Boy  of 
•iiteen  is  represented  as  indulging  in 
m  hay's  dr«am  of  love.  In  a  fevr  years 
after,  be  viuts  the  home  of  his  fair 


"  TVas  on  th*  merry  mora  of  May, 
To  Hanusti's  cot  I  took  niy  way ; 
ily  eajjer  hopes  war*  OD  the  wing, 
lAa  swallows  fportlag  in  tlis  spring. 

"Tbw^  V  I  cllmbei)  the  mountains  o'er, 
1  lived  niy  womng  diiya  once  more ; 
And  fsncy  sketclied  my  married  lot — 
My  wifp,  my  cbiUrsn,  onJ  my  cot  1 

"  1  saw  the  vllla^  stfeple  rise. 
My  sonl  sprang,  nmrkliiig,  In  my  eyps. 
The  rural  bells  ruij;  aweM  and  elnr ; 
My  fond  heart  listraed  in  my  ear. 

"  I  naidied  the  hamlet— all  was  gf  ; 
1  love  a  nutic  holiday  i 
I  saw  a  wedding — stepped  aaiile ; 
It  patted-.-  my  Uaanah  was  the  bride  1 

"  "Pan  is  a  grief  that  cannot  feel — 
It  leaves  *  wound  that  will  not  heal ; 
My  heart  gnw  cold— it  felt  not  then  j 
When  shall  it  ceass  to  feel  again  T 

We  see  no  reason  to  think  that 
Montgomery  was  thinking  of  his  own 
disappointment  or  escape,  or  of  the 
gKme-keeper's  good  or  bad  luck.  But 
suppose  ho  was,  what  cun  be  the  ob. 
ject  of  resolving  a  poetical  creation 
uto  the  dust,  out  of  which  it  possibly 


was  made  7  Montgomery  never  spoke 
ou  the  subject.  It  does  not  occur  to 
the  worthiL'9  with  whom  wc  h.ive  to 
dtjal,  that  the  reason,  probably,  was, 
that  he  had  nothing  to  aay.  It  is 
probable  that  hiii  did  not  differ  from 
the  common  lot ;  but  of  anything  in 
particular  in  his    fortimes   we  know 

"  Re  loved  [  bnt  whom  he  loved  the  grave 
llath  lost  in  lis  nnconscions  womb : 

Oh  I  she  was  fair,  but  nought  could  save 
Her  beauties  from  (be  tumb." 

The  account  which  Montgomery's 
biographers  give  of  the  way  m  which 
the  poem  callud  "  The  Grave"  origi. 
nated,  might  have  taught  them  how 
little  of  actual  truth  of  incident  is  to 
be  sought  for  in  luch  things.  Who 
could  have  imagined,  when  reading 
the  very  startling  hues  entitled,  "  The 
"  "  '-  which  lessons  that  ought 
ssed  on  every  man's  eon- 
uttcreil  with  a  voice  of 
almost  superhuman  power  —  a  poem 
that,  to  those  who  truly  feal  it,  seems 
almost  inspired  —  originated  in  the 
fanciful  arrangement  of  composing  a 
dirge  on  the  death  of  a  budHnch  ? 
The  poem,  as  worked  out,  sooms  in 
actual  contrast  with  tho  incident  by 
which  it  was  suggested.  It  opeua  with 
very  beautiful  Imes ; — 

"  There  is  a  calm  for  those  who  weep, 
A  rest  for  weary  pilgrlma  found ; 
Tbey  euflly  lie,  end  sweetly  slixp 
Low  iu  the  ground. 

"  Tbe  atcirm  that  wrecks  the  winter  sky. 
No  more  disturb!  lliinr  deep  repose 
Than  winter  evening's  latOBl  ei|,-h, 
That  shuts  the  rose." 

The  incident  of  the  bullfinch,  which 

wo  believe  was  lirdt  told  in  the  vo- 
lumes before,  could  not  by  possibility 
have  been  known  to  the  author  of  the 
following  poem,  which  a]i]>ears  to  have 
been  suggested  in  the  mine  way. 
Willg's  poem  is  less  staillingly  imprea- 
sive  than  Montgomery's,  but  is  more 
beautiful  than  any  part,  except,  per. 
baps,  tbe  ouening  stanzas  of  that 
poem,  than  which  we  do  not  know  any- 
where lines  of  more  touching  bcautv. 

It  b  really  a  curious  accident  that 
Wilis's  poem  should  be  cast  in  the 
sauiu  metre  as  Montgomery's.  Byron's 
last  poem  is  in  this  measure.  The  pe- 
culiar effect  of  the  metre,  though  tbe 
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aotnal  form  of  the  staniti  is  different, 
vo  find  in  Beveral  of  Bums'  shorter 
poems:— 


The  itanca  is  the  ssme  as  in  Pope'a 
lines  on  "Solitude,"  lii<i  first  poem, 
and  it  nill  also  be  fonnd  in  one  poem, 
at  Isaat,  of  George  Herbert's. 

We  hare  said  that  at  Sheffield, 
when  Montjtomery  first  went  there,  he 
did  not  find  any  Moravian  congre^n. 
tion,  and  tbiit  be  vas  mixed  up  mth 
political  societies.  In  1806,  or  per. 
haps  a  little  before  that  time,  be  save 
Dp  going  to  the  ^uhlio-bouae  where 
he  and  a  few  political  friends  were  In 
the  habit  of  Bitting,  amoking  a  pipe, 
and  discuseiag  the  news  ot^lhe  day. 
Till  about  this  time,  too,  he  occasionally 
went  to  the  theatre  ;  he  now  found  it 
was  too  fascinating,  and  gave  it  up 
altogether.  He  began  to  frequent 
places  of  religions  resort : — 

"  Wc  nerer  knew  a  man  of  equal  {dety 
and  iDtelltgenca,  whoM  conduct  and  trnll- 
mentt  vera  at  once  >o  dcciikdly  evangelical, 
and  10  signally  unsectorian.  Hence  lie  joined 
freely  and  frequently  in  pnblic  worship  with 
Chacchmen,  Independenli,  Baptists,  mid  Me- 
tbodiita ;  co-operuting  with  them,  ai  we 
Shalt  find,  la  all  thrar  directly  religious 
olijecla ;  while  with  Romsnists,  Unitarians, 
and  Quakers,  he  was  a  cordial  and  conscien- 
tSons  bltow-liboarcr  in  tbc  wide  Bcid  of 
local  charity,  popolar  edncation,  and  geneiil 
pLilanthropy.  Alter  tuch  a  statement,  it 
need  hardly  be  added,  that  he  enjoj'ed  the 
personal  (liendshlp  of  individuals  belonging 
(0  eveiy  leligioos  denamloatlon." — p.  119. 


We  have  not  seen  any  of  hii  reriews ; 
bnt  it  is  plain  that  be  dealt  hig  thun- 
ders pretty  severely.  His  praise  oould 
not  be  always  worth  having.  In  bis 
lectures  on  poetry,  ha  desciibea  Dcr. 
mody  as  one  of  the  greatest  geniuses 
that  ever  existed;  and  Henry  Kirke 
White  promised  to  have  been  a  greater 
poet  than  Scott.  There  are  letters 
from  Uloomfield  and  Coleridge,  both 
of  whom  admired  bis  poems.  Bloom- 
field,  we  learn  from  the  correspon- 
dence, supported  himself  at  the  time 
by  making  .£olian  harps.  Words- 
worlh,  in  a  note  to  one  of  his  poems, 
gave  a  sentence  of  oracular  recognition 
of  a  poem  of  Montgomery's,  on  "  The 


Daisy."  James  was  rather  offended, 
and  said,  his  own  one  poem  on  '<  The 
Daisy  "  was  worth  three  which  Words. 
wortD  had  devoted  to  the  same  field- 

A  packet  of  epigrams,  entitled  "  Pa- 
per Pellets,"  directed  agunst  JeflTrey, 
was  sent  him  for  poblica^on.  This  be 
declined.  He  afterwards  had  reason 
to  believe  that  they  were  sent  by 
Byron. 

Montfcomery's  reputation  each  year 
increased.  Un  the  abolition  of  the 
slave-trade,  a  magnificent  uuUication, 
in  which  whatever  could  be  done  by 
splendid  engravings  and  by  comme- 
morative verso  to  oiprese  the  public 
feeling  of  triumph,  was  projected  by 
Bowyer.  On  this  occasion  Montgo. 
mery  was  applied  to,  and  bis  poem  of 
the  "  West  Indies"  was  the  result. 
The  poem  was  afterwards  published  in 
the  same  unambitious  form  in  which 
"  The  Wauderer  of  Switzerland ''  had 
appeared,  and  a  number  of  short 
poems  was  added.  We  are  unable  to 
say  how  the  leading  poem  was  re- 
ceived, but  some  passages  from  it  are 
repeated  in  every  book  of  extracts, 
and  deserves  to  be  repeated,  as  a  spe- 
dmen  of  eloquent  declamation,  admi- 
rable in  its  kind — 


The  smaller  poems  in  that  volume 
did  not  difier  in  character  from  tboae 
printed  with  "The  Wanderer  of 
Switierland."  If  in  this  publication 
Montgomery  could  not  be  said  to  have 
advanced,  he  yet  did  Dot  lose  ground, 
lu  the  first  volume  there  was  one 
poem  which  he  called  "The  Pillow;" 
m  which  ho  described  bis  own  dia^t- 
pointment,  and  adopting  the  form  of 
a  narraUve,  relating  the  fal«  of  ano- 
ther, anticipates  for  himself  oblivion  as 
the  result  of  all  his  efforts  for  fame, 
and  early  death.  The  second  volume 
contains  a  sort  of  companion  poem  to 
thia,  which  describes  the  death  of  a 
young  ■'  female,  whom  sickness  had 
reconciled  to  the  songs  of  sorrow." 
Neither  of  these  poems  please  us  as 
muoh  as  those  in  which  there  is  a  leaa 
distinut  reference  to  individual  feel- 
ings and  circumstances,  thouffh  we 
have  little  doubt  that  both  aided  hia 
immediate  popularity. 

"  The  World  before  the  Flood  "  is, 
in  our  estimate,  far  superior  to  any  of 
Montgomery's  former  poems.  He  has 
united  the  passage  in  Geoeaiii  whUih 
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-mentions  tfce  translBtion  of  Enocli.with 
that  in  vrbicb  Milton  adopt*  the  ascent 
of  Elijah,  when  deKribing  Enoch's 
pasting  awaf  from  eortli.  The  pas' 
■age  in  the  eleventh  book  of"  Paradiw 
Lost"  might  almost  bo  printed  as  the 
argument  of  Monteomory'i  poem.  Ua 
at  first  designed  Tittle  mora  than  a 
picture  of  patriarchal  life,  and  wrote  an 
account  difiering  in  uotbing  from  that 
of  Scriptare,  except  that  vhat  is  stat- 
ed in  a  few  sentences  in  the  Bible 
waa  exhibited  in  somewhat  mora  of  or- 
namental detail  than  the  narrative  he 
found  written.  He  had  sent  off  the 
original  sketch  to  his  friend  Mr,  Parken, 
the  editor  of  the  "Eclectic  Review,'* 
to  have  it  transmitted  to  Longman's 
Iiouse  for  immediate  pnblication. 
Parken  urged  its  being  extended,  and 
Montgomery  complied  with  the  advice. 
He  then  sent  copies  of  his  manuscript 
poem  to  several  friends,  and  the  origi- 
nal poem,  in  conformity'  with  the  opi- 
nions of  all  but  RoBcoe.who  did  not  wish 
tbe  first  draft  altered,  was  broken  up. 
Montgomery  was  told  that  Sonthey 
expressed  regret  at  hearin«  he  bad 
ehosen  the  heroic  conptet,  "  the  mea- 
sure least  adapted  for  a  long  poem," 
This  led  Montgomery  to  write  to 
Soutbey,  sending  him,  at  the  same 
time,  extracts  from  the  poem.  He 
received  from  turn  a  kindly  and  en- 
eouragiiig  letter.  One  of  the  best  and 
pleaaantest  things  in  this  book  is,  that 
wa  have  in  ittfareeorfonr  of  Sonthey'a 
best  lettera.  The  history  of  his  bfe 
and  opinioDB  is  given  in  this  letter.  In 
an  after  one,  written  when  Sonthey 
was  about  thirty-eight  years  of  age, 
we  have  some  mention  of  nerrona 
disease  made,  as  almost  to  prepara  one 
for  the  calamity  by  which  the  cbse  of 
Ills  life  is  darkraed : — 

"  Ton  wUh  me  a  soander  frame,  both  of 
body  and  mind,  than  your  oim.  My  body, 
God  bs  tlianked  I  is  as  convenient  a  tene- 
meat  u  iu  occupier  could  dean.  When 
you  see  ms  yoa  will  fincy  me  t^r  advanced 
in  caiwiuiiptloD,  to  littbi  is  there  at  it ;  but 
tlure  has  never  becu  more :  >ad  tliougb  it 
b  by  no  means  unliliely  (from  family  pre- 
dlspoutloa)  that  ttili  mty  be  my  app^nted 


il,itii  : 


likely  b( 


o/  my  lean  and  hungry  appeanncc  I  am 
In  far  more  danj^  of  nervaiu  dlHiaes,  from 
which  DOIhins  but  perpetual  KlT-manage- 
mcnt,  and  tbe  fortunate  drcumstances  of  my 
life  and  diipudtioD,  preserve  ma  Natnia 
gave  me  u  IndeCitl^Ua  activity  at  mind, 
aad  a  bw^aocy  of  qbit  wbieh  hs*  arsT 
VOL.  xuY.^^9.  aazni> 
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enabled  me  to  tfalak  little  of  Sfflenltin,  and 

to  live  in  tbe  light  of  hope  ;  these  gifU,  too, 
were  aceompauied  with  an  hikiily  wUdt 
has  easblrd  me  to  retain  a  boy's  heart  to 
tbe  age  of  nght-snd-thirty  ;  but  my  aensea 
are  perUously  acute  —  impreesions  eink  into 
me  too  deeply :  ami  at  one  lime  ideas  had 
all  the  vividneu  and  apparent  reality  of 
actual  ImpreKions  to  such  a  degree,  that  I 
believe  a  speedy  removal  to  a  foreign  eountry, 
bringing  with  it  a  total  change  of  all  exienial 
objecia,  saved  me  from  unminait  danger. 
The  remedy,  or,  at  leaet,  the  preventioa,  of 
this  Li  variety  of  employment ;  and  that  it 
la  that  has  made  me  the  various  writer  that 
lam,  even  more  than  the  necessity  of  por- 
Buiug  the  gainfiil  paths  of  literature.  If  I 
fix  my  Blteutloii,  moruing  and  evening,  upon 
one  subject,  and  if  my  latest  evening  studies 
are  of  a  kiiiil  to  Interest  me  deeply,  my  nat 
la  disturbed  and  broken;  and  tliose  bodily 
ensue  that  Indicate  great 
rous  susceptibility.  Experience  having 
taught  me  this,  1  fiy  ftom  one  thing  to 
another,  each  new  ttahi  of  thonght  neutral- 
ising, as  it  wen^  the  last ;  and  thus  in 
general  malnuia  tbe  balance  so  staadlly, 
that  I  lis  down  at  night  with  a  mind  as 
tranquil  as  an  inbnt'a 

"  That  I  am  a  very  happy  man  I  owe  to 
my  early  marriage.  When  tittle  more  than 
one-and-twBDty,   I  married   under  drconk 

stances  as  singular  as  they  well  conid  be 

and,  to  all  appearance^  as  Improvideot ; 
but  from  that  bour  tothii^  I  have  had  reason 
to  bless  the  day.  The  main  aonrce  of  dis- 
quietnds  was  tbos  at  once  cat  off;  I  had 
done  with  b^  and  har  npon  the  most  agi- 
tating and  most  important  action  of  my  BB^ 
and  my  heart  was  at  rest," — pp.  BSO,  SSL 

In  this  letter,  raplying  to  some  in- 
quitiei  of  Montgomery's,  be  tells  him 
of  a  poem  on  the  deluge>  which  he  had 
nlanned  in  his  youth.  Big  iotenUon, 
no  says,  was  to  assume  "  Burnett's 
Theory  of  the  Earth,"  and  to  have 
united  with  it  "  Whiston's  Theory  of 
tlie  Deluge."  Burnett's  book  he  de- 
scribes "  as  almost  unequalled  for  its 
Kwer  of  imagination  ;"  and  those  who 
ve  read  it  in  the  original  Latin  will 
be  disposed  to  join  in  his  praise  of 
the  work.  In  the  English  translatioD, 
every  thing  peculiar  in  the  style  ii 
disguised,  and  tbe  whole  is  deadened 
and  destroyed. 

Montgomery  bud  a  brother  remdcnt 
in  London,  a  Moravian  minister ;  in 
thespringof  1811  he  visited  him.  Hi* 
great  attraction  to  London  was  what 
are  called  the  "May  Meetings"  of  the 
■evenl  religious  societies : — 
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conntiT  la  meet  bMUtlfol  (had  I  bcedom  cf 
choJce5i  1  vould  ipend  in  loaiaa.  And 
«h;?     B>cause  in  ikal  month  the  siaent- 

blia*  of  the  people  of  God  are  moat  frequ*ot 
and  moat  full.  Then,  too,  Iha  tribo  tjmm 
the  proiiocca  go  up  to  worahip  there  at  iha 
ftnnlTenariw  of  Tiruiua  Itiititutions.  The 
bliai  and  feativit;  of  natnn  in  aprini;  ara 
but  faint  and  impeifect  membUccea  of  Iba 
oyojiDeDt  of  thosB  Kauma  of  lafceahiDgfrom 
the  pieaenca  of  tha  Uoat  High."— p.  837. 

We  have  a  oanTenatioa  witL  bii  Uo- 
gnphcn.  In  which  he  t«IU  of  lectures 
OD  poetry  bj  Campbell  and  Cokriilge. 

There  are  printt^d  here  tome  letter* 
ftom  Montgomery  to  Porkcn,  whii>b  we 
tUnk  might  better  have  been  omitted; 
To  have  stated  in  general  lerniB  that 
'MoDtgomery  aufiered  frem  ill-health 
and  from  depreuJon  of  ipirits,  would 
bave  baoD  aiiougli.  Way  have  we 
wbole  p^ei  ef  "  colds,  oouglu,  paint 
in  Um  dwrtf  xihiwM  of  bnin,  bowel 
irrMpaluitioi.  and  namelesa  and  num- 
berleM  hypoefaondTiachal  plagnei."  of 
vhloh  we  fhar  that  even  the  aeotenco 
we  extract  ia  too  much  ?  SamewhMt  of 
more  moment  followai  and  it  would 
appear  that  though  the  feeling  did  not, 
aa  in  Cowper's  case,  amount  to  actual 
insanity,  it  ajtproached  it,  unlc«a  the 
paaaage  in  hia  letter  aomowbat  over- 
•tatet  what  could  not,  under  any  dr> 
Oumatanoei,  be  itated  aoourately, 

Pa^en  died  about  thia  tine.  Soon 
after  we  have  letters  of  Montgomery'a, 
written  io  the  aame  temper  of  deapon- 
dency,  to  another  £riena. 
~  MotitgOQiery  passes  a  few  weeks  at 
Buxton,     His  (lower  of  clotbing  his 
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and  the  poem  entitled  the  "Feafe 
Mountains  "is  produced.  "TheWorld 
beftre  the  Flood  "  was  also  in  bands, 
tiiouffh  it  would  appear  it  proceeded 
but  uowly. 

With  the  year  IBt2  these  volnmea 
close.  They  contain  a  good  deal  of 
interesting  matter,  but  the  authon 
■eem  to  hare  no  thoaebt  of  the  pro- 
portion which  the  ditterent  parts  of 
tbtar  subject  bear  to  each  other.  They 
are  diffuae  over  unimportant  trifles ; 
but  it  mast  be  said  for  (hem,  that  as 
Ibelr  work  proceeds  its  interest  itt- 
creases.  The  future  volumes  will 
bring  ui  to  the  period  of  Montgomery's 
life  when  their  own  acqiiflintRncesliip 
with  him  commenced,  and  when  they 
probably  will  have  s  ^ood  deal  to  rc- 
oord  with  trfaicb  the  public  are  aa  yet 
nnaoquainted. 


The  poems  of  Montgomeiy  are  likely 
to  be  read  by  many  perBona  with  in- 
creased interest,  in  consequence  of 
this  publication.  Of  hia  poeni^  that 
which  we  regard  as  the  best  i*  "  Tb« 
World  befom  the  Flood  i"  anA  of  thi\ 
in  its  "  ante-natal  "  Btate,_we  learn 
Hiore  than  we  had  before  known,  and 
soma  of  which  is  caloulaled  to  render 
more  dialinctly  Intelligible  a  poem, 
which  in  truth  deacri^  under  the 
names  of  the  old  patriarchal  times,  his 
own  fortunes — fur  it  ia  impossible  not 
to  identify  bint  with  the  Javao  of  the 
poem: — 


Wen  Ihiked  to  earth  by  soma  endearing  lla. 
He  only,  like  the  ocean  weed,  nptom, 
And  looie  alaag  tha  world  d  watns  bama^ 
Wai  out  oompanloiilaaa  from  ware  to  warSt 
(M  llfe^  Toiwh  saa,  and  thea*  waa  dwm  10 


Extracts  from  a  poem  do  little  or 
nothing,  or  we  might  quote  whole 
pa^es  from  this  poem  or  almost  un- 
equalled beauty,  in  the  style  which 
MontgomeiT  has  adopted. 

Javsn,  Ibe  lover  in  the  story,  seei 
his  Zillab  after  years  of  absentx  :— 

"  Tliaa  had  bat  toadied  her  Ibnn  to  fitter 

Tears  had  but  >hed  thrir  femurs  on  her  taa ; 
■While  «ca*t  loTB  and  unrewanlHl  Irnth, 
Like  cold  clear  dor  opon  tha  roaa  of  youth, 
Gave  U>  the  apringin^  flower  a  i^isaWwJ 

And  ahotfrom  rifihig'wlnda  ita  eay  parfhrn^* 

The  pioture  of  Adam  is  beautifully 
oonoeiTed ;  we  bara  room  only  fiir  » 
line  or  two :— . 

"  Chitdna  were  hia  delight ;  ~  they  ran  to 

Els  Boothing  hanl,  and  cla^  hit  hoaour'4 

(bet; 
While  'midst  their  tharlses  sport*  aapMotdy 

blest, 
He  grew  tn  heart  a  child  among  tb»  resti 
Tet  as  a  Parent,  nought  benealb  the  Aj 
Toueh'd  him  ao  quickly  aa  an  bifhot's  vjt  < 
Joy  fVom  its  amlle  of  happlneas  he  cin^t, 
Its  flash  of  rage  aent  horror  through  bis 

tbonght, 
RIb  imltten  cooadenM  flilt  aa  flerea  a  pafn, 
Aa  If  ha  fall  Iroin  innocence  again.* 

But  of  Montgomery,  as  a  poe^  we 
shall  find  future  opportunitiM  of 
•peiUog. 
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Tbb  «roHd  hM  long  Msoci&ted  irith 
tke  nacae  of  Lady  Blmaingtont  boaaty, 
ika1Uii  r&nk,  inCeiluct,  iplendinir  (if 
ppntton,  and  the  kvieh  faoiuige  of  all 
the  gitWd  mindi  of  ibe  age.  Our  in- 
toroitT  therefora,  i«  eicited  to  know 
what  life  an  indiriilual  thus  endowed 
wntof^t  out  of  Buch  rare  and  predoua 
afu.  Beiidea,  for  twenty  jrear*  aba' 
bt^  a  prominent  poBJlioD  ia  iLe  lile- 
rary  worid  of  London ;  reigning  therr, 
joined,  ai  queen  paramount  of  intel- 
lect i  SD  that  the  menial  hiitory  of  the 
C9Dtury  would  be  incouiplete  without  a 
page  devotod  to  herreiuarkablc  career. 
ay  the  deaira  of  her  family,  her  pa. 
pM«  and  oorrewondence  wore  placed 
ql>r.  MaAUn'a  haaJa  fiw  pnbliwtHin ; 
»naa  admirably  fitted  for  the  impor. 
lant  twit  of  editing  a  literary  life  8o 
inwovao  with  the  aoclal  preaent,  willi 
luunei  of  living  persons,  and  with 
recent  eTenta,  •■  hia  own  literary 
career  bad  likewiie  brought  hitn  into 
contact  with  all  the  lending  celebrttiei , 
(^  modern  English  Uterature ; 


iBO»t  of  diose  atsociated  with  Ladv 
Bleeaing ton's  memoira  ha  hod  himBulf 
known  personally. 


The  panorama  of  literary  life  which 
lie  exhibits  passed  before  his  own 
oyMi  and  the  interesting  sketches  in- 
troduced of  remarkable  persons  have 
the  addi^oiiBl  value  of  being  also  per. 
SQnal  recoU«c[iona. 

Dr.  Madden  likewise  was  the  con- 
fidential friend  of  I^y  Blewngtoa 
for  twenty-ieven  years.  He  bad  seen 
her  in  Ehe  pride  of  her  beauty,  bad 
sunned  himself  in  the  Aaahes  of  her 
wit,  and  been  a  witness  of  her  intel. 
leotual  triumphs  in  the  brilliant  circlet 
of  Gore-House ;  and  finally,  when  the 
splendour  of  her  life  had  paued  away, 
we  find  hitn  standing  beside  her  grave, 
in  a  foreign  land,  a  mourning  friend 
apiongst  the  few  left  to  mourn. 

With  all  tbeae  advantages  of  per- 
aonal  knowledge  upon  most  subjects  of 
which  he  treate,  it  is  not  surpridng 
that  Dr.  Matlden  bas  not  only  pro- 
duoed  «  work  of  intense  intoresU- 


tke  very  best  oootribntion  t«  litararr  ' 
history  which  has  bean  given  to  tha 
worid  dniing  the  present  century— but 
bas  also  aooomplished  the  task  of  bio> . 
grapher,  in  a  nxanner  that  may  well 
serve  as  a  model  to  all  future  lords  and 
gentlemen  who  shall  undertake  to  edit 
literary  lives.  There  ia  uothing  trivial 
inserted  —  nothing  that  has  not  soma, 
permanent  interest,  as  illustrating 
the  characters  of  remarkable  persons. 
The  correspondence,  also,  is  admirably 
selected,  comptiune  every  great  name 
that  England  has  known  for  the  last 
fitly  years.  Letters  from  all  the  oele- 
brated  men  of  the  era  may  be  found- 
in  it,  fomiiof;  a  collection  ^  wit  and 
wisdom,  Dnnvalled  in  any  modem  pub. : 
lifbed  literary  correspondence  for  va- . 
ricty,  extent,  and  interest. 

Dr.  Miidden  is,  beeidei,  a  practised 
and  eloquent  writer — a  man  of  oon- 
stderabla  literary  eminence,  ofwugular 
and  extensive  erudition,  to  which  hia 
f:ir  extended  travels  have  greatly  con- 
tributed j  an  bisbman,  philosopher,  and. 
man  of  scienoe ;  with  penetrating, 
judgment,  extensive  experience,  ana. 
fine,  cultivated  taste ;  and  yet  more, 
be  is  a  man  of  a  high  moral  lone  of 
mind,  who,  as  a  biographer,  would  not 
descend  to  palliate  errors,  though  with 
cleur,  calm  intellect  he  can  trace  the 
exoteric  causes  that  led  to  them,  and 
B^wrate  the  unhappi/  raaoltt  of  cir. 
cumttnnce,  fHtality,  destiny,  from 
the  soul  itself,  which  may  sliU  struggle 
bravely  on  to  assert  its  nobility  through 
ail  the  weakness  aod  vascillation  of  the 
ungnidcd  senses — a  struggle  which,  to 
those  who  witness  it,  is  matter  for  prO' 
found  sympathy  and  earnest  pity  t 
piiy  for  the  combatant  called  to  fight 
the  warfare  between  the  pasnons  and 
the  soul. 

Very  different  judgments  have  been . 
dealt  out  by  the  world  uftoo  Lady 
Blessington  —  some  laudatory,  as  to  a 
shrined  idol :  others  remorseless  as 
death,  and  cruel  as  the  grave.  The 
philoBophio  biographer  pronounces  no 
ultimate  dictum.      He  only  lays  tba 
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hanun  lifebefbre  iu>  with  all  iti  faults 
and  follies,  for  ua  to  aearcb  into  and 
reflect  npca,  and  work  thereout,  for 
our  own  life,  whatever  help  we  can  i 
tliia  being  the  primotj  meaning  of  all 
bioKraphiee,  not  the  mere  Batigf^ing  of 
oanoeit}'.  But  side  by  Mde  with  the 
ikilinga  and  nhort-oomingE,  he  showi  ua 
1^  va&  indeatructible,  noble  elements 
of  a  nature ;  the  senerons  heart — the 
tender,  womanly  feelioes ;  and  makes 
the  eTer~during  good  plBBd  pardon,  ai 
it  were,  for  the  tranaient  evil.  One  is 
of  Um  sonl,  immortal  and  eteroal — part 
afiUownQDdyingeiseDcei  the  other 
was  the  remit  of  circamstance — an  dq. 

Sidded  Touth)  an  unorganised  educa. 
oa,  a  fatal,  miterat^  marriage  i  and 
later,  the  Mdootira  influence  of  aa 
atmosjAere  of  adnUtion —  the  Uael- 
stRHD  of  literary  esoitemeiit,  warring 
vanities,  and  agonies  of  display,  iuto 
which  ^0  was  plunged ;  the  turmoil 
and  ^B  glory  with  which  the  world 
always  sniroundi  the  beautiful,  the 
wealthy,  and  the  brilliant. 

And  out  of  all  these  mighty  in- 
floences  to  evil,  she  had  to  work  out  a 
ptuB  law  of  life,  for  she  had  been 
taught  none  —  (hat  stem  law  which 
says,  -Lo-yx  dot  tbb  wobld.  Was  it 
an  easy  task,  think  you?  Let  him 
or  her  who  has  been  m  gifted,  tried, 
and  tempted,  answer.  And  vet  there 
were  sbiTiags  after  it;  and  aeep  lad- 
neoa  at  codbuoub  failures.  And  aome- 
times  a  sense  of  the  awfulncsa  of  lilii 
rose  op  before  ber  in  the  still  silence  of 
the  nightt  when  the  incenEc-cIouds  of 


she  h«a  left  of  those  hours,  called 
"The  Book  of  Night  Thoughts,"  we 
can  traoe  dim  yearnings  for  a  higher 
life  of  purity  and  power  -,  aspirations 
fiir  patilon  and  peace;  the  viewless 
BDtTow,  the  inner  weeping  of  a  soul 

That  she  was  happy,  appears  no- 
where, either  in  her  tetten  or  diaries ; 
yet  hen  was  a  life  diffusing  happiness 
— all  were  benefitted  who  approached 
her.  Her  kindness  was  instinct,  yet 
ardent  as  though  it  had  been  jiasuon ; 
and,  aboTQ  all  women  of  her  time,  she 
&scinated :  and  fsscination  is  a  moral 
grace,  for  it  has  its  source  in  the  soul 

it  is  gentleness,  kindness,   charity. 

In  this,  therefore,  we  find  whereon  to 
rest  an  admiration  of  her,  and  out  of 
iduch  to  seek  a  model  A  hfe  of  ra- 
diance and  glitter  was  not  wholly  lost 
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hour  aneels  might  canr  up  to  the 
throne  of  God,  to  plead  tor  ue  weak 
woman's  nature  tost  was  to  stand  be- 
fore bis  judgment  seaL  How  many 
timid,  atmg^ing  intellects  she  encon- 
raged,  till  they  rose  into  power  and 
success  ]  How  she  sympathised  with 
the  suffering,  relieved  the  distressed, 
and  supported  honourably  those  who 
had  sacnfioed  her  young  life  for  their 
own  sordid  interests.  Theae  things  we 
can  tn«e  through  her  correspom^oe. 
"I  write  for  money,"  she  saj^s,  "and 
what  will  sell."  "  I  never  wrib^"  says 
Landor,  "  but  to  better  men."  Here 
was  the  oontratt  between  a  weak  and 
an  exalted  nature.  Bnt  wl^  does  she 
write  trash  and  twaddle— "  whatever 
the  publishers  want,  and  that  is  always 
trash"?  Waa  it  to  deck  her  persm 
with  more  jewels  ?  No.  In  a  letter 
to  Landor,  sbesays — "I  have  been 
very  unwell  of  Ute.  The  tmth  is,  the 
numerous  family  of  father,  mother, 
sister,  brother,  and  his  six  children 
that  I  have  to  write  for,  compels  me 
to  write,  when  my  health  would  de- 
mand a  total  repose  from  literary  exeiv 
tioD." 

This  father,  who  wa4  supported, 
throughout  his  very  v)od-for-notbing 
life,  by  bis  daughters,  three  oounteases, 
like  the  poor  AA  Fire  Ooiiot  in  Bal- 
sac's  novel,  was  a  Mr.  Power,  of 
Wal«rford,  who  afterwards  resided  at 
Clomnel  with  his  family— .a  rough, 
rode  spedmea  of  the  Iii^  middle  class 
of  sixty  years  ago  j  handsome  and 
rollicking,  illiterate  and  pretentious, 
fond  of  noting  and  revellings,  of  field, 
sports  and  garrison  society,  dissipated 
abroad  and  brutal  at  home.  In  "QS 
he  was  a  magistrate,  hunting  rebels 
though  ft  Roman  Catholic  himself  t  the 
end  of  which  hunting  was,  that  he  shot 
one  under  suspicious  drcnmstanoes  of 
undue  haste,  was  tried  for  murder, 
but  acquitted.  The  mother,  of  the 
nuddeti  name  of  Sbeehy,  was  a  plsin, 
uncultivated  woman,  without  preten. 
sion  of  any  sort  i  a  negation  of  all 
gifts,  of  whom  nothing  particular  is 
recorded  but  that  she  died  in  Claren- 
don-street, Dublin,  some  twentv  years 
ago.  Of  this  unpromisioe  pair  were 
born  three  danghteis  —  Marguerite, 
who  became  afterwards  Countess  of 
Blesaington  ;  Ellen,  Viscountess  Can- 
terbury ;  and  Alary  Anne,  Countess 
de  St.  Uarsanlt,    This  axaltBtion  of 
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the  Power  fBnuW  Bcems  a  gtrango  freak 
of  destiny;  nothm;;  leads  up  to  it  hj 
any  perceptible  sequence.  That  one 
girl  ont  of  tbe  obscure  Irisli  village  of 
Knockbritt  should  hRve  been  raised  to 
tlie  peerage,  were  a  triumph  of  Irigh 
beantj  snmcient  to  satiafy  the  imagi. 
nation  of  snj  romancist;  but  here  are 
tkrte,  firom  the  one  fkinilj,  too,  all 
destined  to  wear  the  coronet. 


though  it  was  onlj'  in  the  old  time) 
long  ago.  Latterly  they  hod  suck  to 
minor  rituations,  luch  as  provincial 
editors,  manters  of  workhooses,  and 
the  like.  Amongst  her  ancestors  by 
the  mother's  side.  Lady  Blessingtoa 
conid  dsioi  the  chiefs  of  Tbomond, 
Desmond,  Orniond,  and  the  O'Sulli. 
vans — dakea,  isorquiaes,  and  baron^^ 
high  blood  and  noble,  and  rebel  blood, 
tooi  for  without  it  her  nature  would 
not  bave  been  so  intensely  Irish.  Her 
mother's  father,  Edmund  Sheehy,  was 
executed  for  rebellion  in  1766  ;  a  m&< 
temal  consin.  Father  Sheehy,  was,  for 
a  like  political  offence,  hansed,  drawn, 
and  qnartered  at  Clonmel;  and  her 
mother's  brother  was  murdered  on  his 
own  property.  These  events,  probably, 
disgusted  her  early  with  the  romantic 
theories  of  Irish  revolutionists,  ont  of 
which  no  fact  ever  comes  but  Death. 
In  one  of  her  letters  to  Dr.  Madden, 
Aa  says :  _"  Women,  in  my  opinion, 
have  so  business  with  politics  ;  and  I, 
above  allwomen,  have  a  horror  of  mix. 
ing  myself  up  with  them.  I  must  con- 
tent myself  in  wishing  well  to  my  poor 
country." 

The  early  days  of  the  young  Mar- 

Serite  were  passed  at  Clonmel,  where 
;  father's  house  became  the  resort  of 
the  osual  Irish  provincial  society — the 
garrison,  the  assize  bar,  and  the  polili' 
cal  adherents  of  tbe  &vourite  member. 
The  usual  Irish  provincial  life  follow- 
ed—  dsAring  and  drinkins,  politics 
and  love ;  but  none  excitetl  the  latter 
passion,  at  assize  ball  or  other  pro- 
viodal  festivities,  like  the  two  Miss 
Fowen,  Hai^erite  and  Ellen.  Every 
one  talked  oitheir  beauty,  thetr  grace 


in  dancing,  and  thdr  el^ance  in  dresft 
Everv  one  was  in  bve  with  them,  es- 
pecially the  garrison  ;  and  in  one  day 
Marguerite,  then  hut  fifteen,  bad  two 
offers  for  her  hand  firom  officers  of 
family  and  fortune.  One  of  these  geo. 
tlemen  she  liked ;  the  other  she  feared 
and  dreaded,  with  an  intuitive  sbrinlL. 
ing  dislike  and  repugnance.  But  he 
was  "a  better  match,"  andherparenta 
accepted  him  for  their  daughter,  with- 
out consulting  her  at  all  on  tbe  subject. 
In  her  own  aceount  of  the  circum- 
stance, given  to  Dr.  Madden,  she  says, 
that  when  her  father  announced  to  her 
that  she  was  to  marry  Captain  Farmer, 
she  burst  into  leirs,  prayed,  and  pro- 
tested, but  fiea  answered  by  menaces 
and  violence;  so  that  finally  "she  con- 
sented to  sacrifice  herself,  and  manj 
a  man  for  whom  she  felt  the  utmost 
repugnance."  She  had  not  been  long 
under  her  husband's  roof,  when  it  be. 
came  evident  that  he  was  subject  to 
fits  of  insanity  (of  which  her  father 
had  been  aware,  though  he  concealed 
the  information  from  her).  She  lived 
with  him  about  three  months,  during 
which  time  he  frequently  treated  her 
with  personal  violence ;  he  used  to 
strike  her  on  tbe  face,  pinch  her  till 
her  arms  were  black  and  t>lne,  lock  htst 
up  whenever  he  went  abroad,  and  baa 
OKen  lefl  her  without  food  till  she  felt 
almost  famished."  Finally  she  fled 
from  bim.  Was  she  to  blame  for  so 
&r7  We  think  not.  As  her  biographer 
observes  justly,  "  The  interests  oi  re- 
ligion, of  truth,  and  morality  do  not 
require  us  to  throw  adde  all  conside- 
ration of  the  influence  of  surroundin[t 
circumstances,  as  tbe  antecedents  m 
error,  when  judging  of  a  single  fact." 
She  fled  to  her  father's  honse,  but 
there  was  no  longer  a  home  for  her 
there.  The  parents  had  provided  her 
a  destiny,  and  thought  sne  ought  to 
accept  1^  and  make  the  best  of  iL 
There  was  a  Captun  Jenkins,  also,  of 


time,  and  they  fancied  the  beantifal 
Mar^erite  made  him  waver  in  hia 
allegiance.* 


*  This  gentteniati  never  did  become  connected  by  minlaga  with  tba  Powar  tlaaitj.  Df. 
Uadden  states  that,  "wbsn  rather  advumd  In  years,  be  mimed  the  Bsronesi  CiUabrdla, 
tbe  sister  of  a  geotleaian  el  some  nalaiiety  hi  his  day — Ur,  BbU  Iloghee — the  widow,  fiiit 
ot  ■  Ur.  Lee,  aad  secand^  of  a  Ur.  De  Blacqnire.  Thii  Udy,  wlio  was  posaeawd  of  coul- 
deiable  means,  ponluMd  a  amall  property  on  the  Continent,  with  some  right  of  sdgnioni^ 
from  which  ilu  derives  her  title.* 
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"  Tbe  JatherwM  nn^ind,  d 
'unkmd.  Sie  wu  looked  on  us  an  in. 
interloper  in  the  house  —  ■■  one  who 
interfered  witi  the  prospecU  and  ad- 
"n  life  of  ter  BJBteTB."    The 


At  fifteen,  viih  her  beauty  and  quick 
irerm  reelings,  Bud  vlthout  a  futher'i 
home  or  •  ousbaad's  protectioo,  she 
WM  loft  to  battle  aa  the  might  with 
the  waTes  of  life  alone. 

About  this  time  the  lyroue  militia 
was  stationed  at  Clonmdi  of  which 
corps  Lord  Mouutjoy  andCol.  Sluwart, 
of  Eillymoon,  were  the  successive  co. 
lonela.  They  became  acquainted  with 
the  Power  family.  Chance  brought 
together  people  desuned  for  a  life.loDg 
conoeiion.  Twelve  or  thirteen  years 
later  Xioid  Mountjoy,  afterwards  the 
£arl  of  Blessinxton,  became  the  hua- 
hand  of  Mr*.  Farmer.  But  we  are 
anticipating.  Lord  Mouutjoj  went 
Away,  and  took  a  Mrs.  Browne  nnder 
his  protection,  then  living  separated 
from  her  husband,  and,  on  the  hus. 
band's  death,  he  married  her.  Tbe^ 
had  many  children ;  but  the  only  legi. 
tiniate  issue  of  this  marriage  was  Lady 
Harriett  Gardiner.  aflerwardBCounteas 
P'Orsayi  and  a  son  who  died  young. 

Meanwhile  these  thirteen  years  of 
Urs.  Fanner's  life —  the  warm  spring 
of  lif^  with  its  hot  sunshine  and  qui(£ 
tears— pass  by  in  ofa9Curtly,we  scarcely 
know  bow ;  some  in  Faria,  some  in 
London,  but  her  biographer  offers  ao 
record  of  them.  She  has  not  attempted 
literature  as  yet ;  and  if  her  name  is 
heard  in  the  great  world  of  fashion,  it 
U  not  with  uiaudita.  At  lenglh,  in 
1815,  we  find  her  residing  in  London, 
and  there  she  again  meets  Lord  Bles. 
MOKtOD.  With  extravagant  sorrow, 
»nd  funeral  obsecjuies  tb&t  cost  £4,000, 
ho  had  buried  hu  first  wife,  and  was 
now  a  widower.  Three  years  after, 
'  tbe  iron  fetters  that  bound  Mrs.  Farmer 
to  a  dead  marriage  were  also  broken. 
Ber  husband,  Captiiin  Farmer,  killed 
himself  in  a  fit  of  half  madness  ;  and, 
four  months  afler  the  calaatropfae,  bid 
widow  became  Countess  of  BUsungton, 

Front  this  period  her  real  life  bt^ins. 
.Tba  former  iiad  been  a  mere  protozoio 
period  —  chaos  and  darkness.  Now 
■be  emerges  from  tbe  cloud  into  fhU 
'flplendour  and  magnificence — weddi, 
rank,  distinction,  and  celebrity.  At 
once  her  lahnu  are  crowded  with  all 
'^   distinguished  men  of  England ; 


■be  begins  to  realise  that  she,  too, 
has  genius ;  and,  if  ladies  of  fashion 
will  not  patronise  her,  sbe  can  take 
her  poution  at  once  as  leader  of  in- 
tellect. Now  she  has  attuned  faer 
proper  sphere,  and  moves  in  it  with 
such  grace  and  harmony,  that  all  are 
fascinated  who  approach  her. 

It  was  a  lone  way  from  the  poor 
Irish  village  of  KnockbriLt  to  the  sum. 
mit  of  Loiidun  distinction  -,  but  she  has 
reached  it,  and  graces  the  elevation^ 
Tbe  statue  ii  worthy  of  the  patotal. 
Her  life  we  see  is  opening  out  into 
great  dramatic  scenes,  fiiU  ^  startling 
contrasts.  In  the  first  we  beheld  a  poor 
young  girl,  locked  up,  half-stsrved, 
beaten,  pinched,  insulted  by  her  hus- 
band. There  seems  no  hope  for  her 
there  \  and  the  scene  closes  upon  a  ge- 
neral sobbing  of  the  audience.  But 
the  curtain  rises  for  the  second  act, 
and  lo  1  a  bcautifid  woman  —  throned 
like  a  sultana,  with  all  Lo«lon  wor- 
shipping at  her  feet.  Is  this  a  oom- 
pensatiun,  or  a  trial,  to  our  poor  Irish 

Sirl  ?  We  shall  see.  But  soch  is 
estiny.  She  is  now  twenty  -  eight. 
Let  u«  pnuso  to  contemplate  her,  aa 
described  by  her  biographar  at   this 

"  In  the  perftctlon  ef  nutiir«d  besuty,  ber 
fcrm  was  sxiiaMlely  moaUed,  IncHnlag  to 
fulness,  t)Dt  no  finer  proportlona  coaU  ba 
im«Bln«il  \  ber  mavunaits  graerfal  and  oa. 
tnral  at  all  thnas,  Id  ber  nerriert  m  well  at 

SyeM  ntwds.  The  peeaUar  etaancUr  af 
r  b«aa^  constated  in  tlie  conespaDdeiioi 
of  every  Ceature  with  tbe  amotion  oC  hat 
mind.  The  tnstsnt  a  Joyous  tttonght  took 
pnaeeHion  of  her  fancy,  you  mil  it  [n  ber 
sparkling  ejes,  her Uughiog  lips ;  you  tteani 
It  In  her  ringing  laugh,  cleu  and  sweet  as 
cklldbood^  merrieat  ttmes." 


"  TbcTB  was  a  genially  In  tka  wamlb  «f 
her  Irish  feelings,  sn  abindoameot  of  all 
care,  of  all  apparent  consdmaieBS  of  ber 
own  power*  of  attiactlon ;  a  gloirlng  iim- 
■hina  of  good'humoar  and  good-Datnre  In 
the  imilee,  and  wh,  and  laughter  of  this 
kivcly  woRiin,  BeMom  lurpused  in  tbe  hiohs 
and  eipreukiH  of  any  penma,  kowofei  beatf 
liful.  Her  voice  was  sweetly  moduUled, 
■nd  low,  clear,  sllrer-tontd.  AU  her  beau^, 
without  this  exquisile  sweetness  of  ber  voica, 
and  tbe  witchery  of  Its  tones,  wodd  hava 
been  only  i  ..     ..     - 


Her  Toice,  and  this  "sweet  Irid 
Iaii(^  of  beiB,"  are  con^noHf  alluded 
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to  bf  her  adidiring  comBpondenU. 
Indeed,  though  we  cannot  apeak  from 
expeneoce,  bur  exittence  to  us  being 
nothing  more  th«n  a  tradition  of  put 
beaut/  ukI  in^«ter^>  yet  it  ia  impos- 
■iUe  not  to  believe  in  the  many  fiuci- 
mtiont  o(  Lady  Bleuington,   but  oa- 

Ecially  in  her  beauty  and  geotle 
ndnuH.  All  her  coiTe>pon<]eoti  bear 
wilnew  to  those  graceti.  Her  hand 
had  been  copied  in  marble,  and  Prince 
^cbwartienberg  thiu  nriwa  conceru- 


"  I  Um  that  lorgly  bind,  em  «i  tou  pir- 
mittad  ma  when  I  luuk  m;  It^va.  Send  ma 
Ibe  oat  of  marble,  (hat  I  maj-  irarm  it  wiih 
myllpL  .  .  .  In  Ibe  midst  or  tny  kJI- 
ti^  jonr  imsg^  comn  1o  cuiuole  mt.  I 
lore  lo  recal  voiir  encbanting  fOno,  and  the 
bnnn  1  puaed  near  yon  nam  to  nia  a 
draam.  .  .  .  Write  to  me  two  lliwa, 
and  a  third  vhlcb  layi  UarKuerlte.  and  I 
aa  happy.  Whan  ibill  J  aea  you  a^in, 
and  noDoat  my  idvcntniei  whila  you  liiuiD, 
Witing  yoar  baautitulhindanD  Uiat  loraly 
hair  I  ban  adinlnd  an  oftaa  7* 

And  Moore  reminds  her  of  the  day 
when  he  beheld  "tiro  dazzUag  faces 
popped  out  of  a  window  in  Sackrille. 
■treet"  (those  of  the  siaterg  llarguerite 
ud  Ellen). 

Lord  Bieaaington  had  kept  hie  m- 
cood  marriage  a  aecrat,  even  from  hia 
own  frtendi.  None  of  them  were 
■ware  of  it,  tinlil  at  a  dinner  given  to 
*  distingni^ied  circle  in  Henrietta- 
■tnet,  in  the  aame  room  where  the 
X4,000  catafalque  of  the  deceased  wifb 
had  lain,  hcentered  "  with  a  lady  of  es- 
trsordinary  beauty,  and  in  bridal  cos- 
tume, leaning  upon  hia  arm,  and  ^re- 
Hnted  ber  as  Lady  Blesainglon." 


At  Moantjoy  Foreat  ahe  found  ber 
ptiTste  attting-room  hang  with  oriaiaoD 
ailk  velreti  trimmed  with  gold.  At 
tMr  hotel  in  Faria  the  reception, 
rooou  were  fitted  up  with  cnmson 
tatin  and  gold.  Gold,  and  marble, 
and   mimra,    abounded   everywhere. 

Sat  her  ladyship'i  bed-room  and 
■agnng-rooBi  was  "  a  lurpriae  of 
^)lendoiir,  prepared  for  her  by  hiir 
gallant  buBOand "  (to  uie  her  own 
worda).  The  bed  was  uilvered  in  place 
of  being  gilt,  uhI  reil«d  on  the  backs 
of  two  large  ailver  iwana.  It  waa 
placed  in  a  recess,  lined  with  fiuted 
Tihitm  ailk,  whila  pale-blue  Mik  cur. 
taina,  lined  inth  white,  fell  from  the 


frieze,  which  waa  anpported  by  c»- 
lunina  at  each  side.  A  silvered  sofii, 
resting  on  a  velvet  carpet  of  pale  blue, 
rich  coffers  for  jewels  and  Inilia  shawls, 
a  silver  lamp,  and  all  the  omamenta 
silvered,  complete  the  picture.  The 
dressing-room  had  hangings  of  bina 
Rilk,  cuvemd  with  lace,  and  the  furni. 
ture  was  all  Bilvered  like  the  bed.  The 
batli-room  also,  with  its  draperies  of 
white  lace,  its  marble  floor,  painted 
ceiling,  nnd  alabaster  lamp,  in  the 
form  of  a  lotus,  is  a  pretty  picture  to 
contemplate;  but  we  have  had  enougti 


new- married  Lord  and  Lady  became,  oa 
we  have  said,  the  rendezvous  of  all  meo 
of  intellect  — .  literati,  statesmen,  ar- 
tists, eminent  men  in  all  professions, 
were  the  habitual  visltera  ot'tba  house. 
Two  royal  dukes  even  ctHidescended  to 
da  homage  at  the  new  shrine  of  IriA 
bean ty  and  intellect.  CuiningandC^ 
tlereagh.  Lords  Palmerston  and  Rua- 
Bell,  Scarlett,  Jekyll,  Erskine,  and  other 
celebrities  paid  their  devoirs  there. 
Kenible  and  Matthews,  Laurence  and 
Wilkie  i  eminent  divines.  Parr  and 
others ;  Rogers  and  Aloorc  were  among 
her  votanes  ;  and  all  murmured 
around  the  fair  Countess  their  homage 
of  admiration,  respect,  or  gratitade  t 
for  to  all  she  had  sbova  some  courtesy 
or  kindness,  spedal  and  graceful.  All 
who  approached  her  found  sympathy, 
and  by  this  quiok  sympathy  with  others 
she  won  their  confidence.  This  vaa 
perhaps  the  great  aecret  of  her  powers 
ofattraction,  and  for  this  beautiful 
and  womanly  grace,  that  made  her 
presence,  her  letters,  her  kind  words 
and  smiles  Bynonymoiu  with  happiness, 
may  many  error?  be  forsiven. 

About  three  years  alter  Lady  Bles. 
aington's  marnage,  among  the  distin- 
guished foreij^ners  wbo  appeared  at 
her  house  were  the  Due  de  Urammont, 
and  his  brother-in-kw,  the  young 
Cuunt  D'Orsay.  The  Count  wai 
handsome  as  the  divine  Apollo,  and 
clover  and  brilliant  in  addition.  With 
Biich  qualities  he  soon  won  the  ardent 
friendship  of  Lord  and  Lady  Blessing- 
ton.  They  were  meditatiuK  a  tour 
tbroUKh  Italy,  and  proposed  that  ha 
should  accompany  them.  The  rest  of 
the  party  coasisted  of  Uiss  Power,  af. 
terwards  the  Comlease  de  St.  Uar> 
sault,  and  Mr.  Charles  Matthews,  the 
present  great  comedian,  then  a  youth 
of  twenty,  aod  a  prol«gi  of  Iiord  Bles- 
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nogton'a.  At  G«iwa  ther  net  Lord 
Byron,  who  deioribet  Lady  BIcsaiiiK- 
toD,  in  A  letter  to  Moots,  aa  "  highly 
litet«ry,  aod  very  preLty,  eTen  in  & 
mominf; — a  vpecies  of  besDty  on  nhich 
the  aun  of  Italy  does  not  abma  ao  fr«- 
questly  M  the  chandelier." 

Her  lAdyahip   was  "  disappointed  " 
in  Byron  i— 


rinontty,  ant  from  any  merit  la  tlicir  party, 
bat  ilniply  thai  Byron  liked  to  hear  dbwi  tit 
h\a  oU  anodata,  aod  to  pa»  them  in  r»- 
Tiew,  proDoundiig  iircunu  oa  each  ai  they 
irera  moDtiaDed.  Bli  laagh  is  mu^cal,'' 
aba  conUnnet,  *'  but  bs  laitly  Indulgad  in  It 
daring  onr  hitcrviiw ;  and  whm  he  did,  it 
WW  qolckly  foUomd  by  a  giaver  aipect,  aa 
If  ba  likad  not  thli  uhlbitiua  of  hilarity. 

"  Warn  I  aaked  l«  point  ont  tha  pmmlneDt 
MbA  in  Byron'a  maoncr,  I  ibouU  pronoonca 
it  to  be  ■  flippaac7  incompatible  with  tha 
notioo  we  atUuh  to  tba  author  of  '  Cbilde 
Harold,'  'Hanfred;'  and  a  want  of  aolf-poa- 
aeaalon  and  dignity  (bat  ought  L 
rtu  a  man  of  liirtb  and  gcnlni 


"  Hia  lordibip,"  Dr.  Madden  atatca, 
"Buffered  Lady  Bleasington  to  lecture 
lum  in  proae,  Rnd  nbnt  waa  worae,  in 
▼ene :"  eapedally  on  the  publicity  he 
gave  to  nia  domeaUc  unbappineea, 
when,  aa  waa  said,  "  Byron  wept  for 
the  ptCM,  and  wiped  his  ajea  with  the 
public."  Hia  loroship  wrote  her  some 
complimentary  lines  in  return,  but  her 
inspiration  could  not  make  him  rise 
above  some  very  commonplace  doggrel. 

Tliat  samevear,  1823,  tbey  parted 
at  GrenoBi  with  much  matual  regret. 


n>r  gloi7,  and  a  grave  in  Greece. 

If  any  intellect  be  lyinz  latent  in  ii 
baman  frame,  it  must  awaken  in  Italy, 
wliere  the  earth  is  srand  and  the  hea- 
Tetu  beauUful ;  and  especially  in  the 
silent  Rome,  where  the  great  dead  of 
old  lie  stretdied  upon  their  monumental 
seven  hills.  Besides,  travelling  is  em- 
ployment—what all  women  want,  and 
the  increased  activity  of  the  brain  linds 
a  manifestaUon  Bomehow  in  the  life. 
Lady  Blessington  not  only  beheld,  bat 
studied  the  world  around  her.  Then  it 
was  her  literary  ambition  was  aronied, 
end  the  smse  of  power  awoke  in  her. 
She  read  macbi  and  strove  to  pene- 


trate the  beauty  and  raysterr  oftte 
Vatt,  whether  in  art  or  literature ;  aU 
ways,  too,  under  the  goidaDoe  of  some 
leading  intellect.  At  Genoa  afae  bad 
studied  poetry  in  a  poet'a  heart.  At 
Some,  Naplea,  and  Florence,  she 
talked  of  antiqaities  with  Sir  MTilliam 
Gell  1  of  liteiatore  with  Lord  .Morpeth  t 
and  of  all  that  was  deep  and  noblest  in 
the  antique  life  with  Waller  Savaga 
Lander, 

Uwins  the  painter,  Westmaeottf 
Macliae,  Sir  John  Uerschdl,  verft 
also  her  daily  companions.  With 
them  she  could  investigate  the  hea- 
vens and  the  earth,  temples  and  tomb^ 
fallen  colnmns,  and  fragments  of  dead 

r,  a  new  planet,  or  a  buried  dty. 
Charles  Matthews  titus  describe* 
the  mode  of  life  at  " 
VUla,  in  Naples  :— 

"A  parailbs  of  a  plaea,  with  a  t^LmSd 
view  of  tba  Haditairainan  and  •umKUxBaf 
noonluDS,  Tasovioa  In  tha  oaolis,  Kotbii^ 
can  bs  more  dellgbtttd  than  tba  exterior  sad 
interior.  Lady  Blaasingfon  ii  man  charm- 
ing than  evar,  Tbls  is  the  plaoa,  wflh  all 
it!  aBMciationi,  to  draw  out  the  resources  of 
her  tnind;  to  dUcovn  her  talents,  and  ba 
captiraled  by  then).  Our  eraniaga  are 
ebinning ;  we  have  eacb  of  as  a  labia  In 
the  same  room,  at  whlcb  we  pivaecate  oer 
vailoaa  atodlsi,  writbig,  drawing,  reading, 
fcc.  All  our  owTenatiolu^  which  are  fk«- 
qaenl,  are  npon  improving  aat^acts ;  ihs 
elasno,  tha  ezuting  antiquities  anmnd  vm. 
We  write  eaaays  upon  varjoua  sabjecti  pn- 
poeeil,  which  are  read  In  the  evening,  op- 
posed, and  drfended.  1  am  treated  as  ODS 
or  tha  family.  I  maka  all  my  drawings  la 
tha  room  with  them,  and  am  going  to  in* 
■tract  Tddy  Blessington  In  srcbilectora.  It 
Is  proposed,  as  all  of  ns  dadte  to  Improve 
onrselves  In  Italian,  thai  we  should  leiini  In 
■  claai^  devoting  an  hour  each  day  to  that 
study.  FUr  antiquarian  meirch  wo  bave 
all  tha  ancient  anthors  here  to  reftr  to.  In 
ah<»t,  there  naver  were  people  ao  perfectly 
bappy  as  we  are.  Wbeoevar  any  exeniaion 
is  proposed,  ths  previous  avening  is  ent- 
ployad  In  reading  and  informing  ottisdvss 
thoroughly  about   what  _ws   an  g^ng  t» 


cy  with  Lady  Blessington  by  freqaent 
letter*,  af^r  her  return  to  London  t 
and  thna  ne  are  indebted  to  this  conti- 
nental tour  for  the  brilliant  correspon- 
dence, which  forms  the  chief  interest 
of  her  published  life. 
^  In  1628,  while  in  Genoi,  Lord  Blea- 
nngton  lost  his  only  legitinuta  loiia 
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tba  hdr  to  bn  eaUtefl — tbe  ion  of  his 
fint  vife  — for  Ae  second  Lfidy  Blei- 
sington  Iwd  no  children ;  upon  which 
ereot  he  drew  up  a  will,  so  mngutar 
in  iu  pro*isioiu  uiat  Dr.  Madden  im. 
pntes  it  to  partial  insanitj.  By  this 
will  he  bequeathed  all  bii  property, 
wicept  Rome  legacie*  and  the  Tjrone 
wUte,  to  Count  U'Oraay,  and  which- 
OTer  of  hii  two  daughters  Count  D'Or. 
ny  cboM  to  marry ;  and  in  cate  of 
refaial  on  the  part  of  dther  of  the 
danghteri  selected,  she  was  to  receive 
but  XIOjOOO.  These  two  daughters 
V«re  Mary  Gardiner,  ille^timsle,  aged 
ttrelTC)  and  Lady  Hamet  GardineTf 
legitinuta,  aged  eleven,  both  dnugh. 
ters  of  tbe  one  mother.  To  Laiij 
BlasaingtAD  he  left  a  jointure  of  X3,000 
l-year.  Bnt  two  months  after,  when 
the  willwu  legally  execated,  this  join- 
tore  was  rednced  to  ^3A>00  a.year, 
while  the  other  pmrisioDs  remained 
the  same.  A  strange  infatnation  for 
Connt  D'Orsay  this  appears,  to  offer 
him  the  chmce  of  either  of  his  daugh- 
ters, with  a  bribe  of  a  vast  property- 
appended,  while  the  daughters  tnem< 
selves  were  then  but  children,  who  had 
never  seen  Count  D'Orsay,  having 
been  brought  up  in  Dublin  under  the 
care  of  an  aunt. 

When  the  will  was  executed,  Gene- 
nl  Connt  D'Onay,  father  to  Count 
Alfred,  aocompanied  by  Lord  Bles- 
sington,  went  to  Ireland  to  see  the 
estates,  and  the  young  ladies.  I«dy 
Harriet  was  selected  as  the  future 
bride,  her  legitimaCT,  perhaps,  being 
the  motive  of  preference  with  the 
proud  D'Orsay  fiunily.  Meanwhile,  u 
the  youug  Connt  is  not  mentbned  as 
being  of  the  party  to  Ireland,  he  pro 
iaiAy  remuned  in  Italy  with  Lady 
niiwinnlnn  Curiosity  even  did  not 
prompt  him  to  go  and  see  bis  bride. 

Four  years  3iiiT  this  arrangement, 
the  youujg  girl  was  sent  for  to  Naples 
from  Ireund,  and  the  marriage  took 
place.  Count  D'Orsay  was  tbea 
twenty-dx,  the  bride  fifteen;  and  her 
supposed  rival  in  tbe  Count's  affections 
was  tbir^'^even ;  a  disparity  of  yean 
which  almost  precludes  the  idea  of  any 
rivalry  whatever. 

The  Count  received  £40,000  fortuno 
with  bii  wife,  and  "  separated  himself 
from  her  almost  at  the  church  door," 

Dr.  Hodden,  when  on  bis  way  back 
from  Egypt,  met  tbe  Blessingtons 
•bout  this  time  at  Rome,  and  thus 
describea  the  young  bride  :— 


"  Lsdy  Hnriet  was  execedin|^y  gtrlM- 
tooUng.  pile  iDd  nObgr  insnimile  In  (xpres. 
lion,  ^ent  and  mervcd.  Tben  was  no 
■ppoinnce  offaiailiirily  *Hth  any  iHia  iToand 
Iter ;  no  tir  or  look  of  womanliood,  no  sem- 
bUnts  of  Mtiitution  in  hw  nev  poaitioD, 
weie  to  be  okwrved  ia  ber  demconoiu  or  ds- 
ponment.  Sha  wldom  or  «vor  ipoks,  alie 
wu  little  noticed,  snd  logked  on  u  a  man 
Bcfaool-glrl. 

"  I  tbink  twr  fediDgi  mn  driven  Inwud 
by  tba  nnse  of  sH^t  and  indiflfernice,  and 
1^  tha  atnngenesa  and  coldnesa  ofeverj- 
tfain);  ■round  her  ;  and  filie  became  Indi^ 
rent,  and  itrange,  and  cold,  and  atiparently 
devoid  of  all  vivacity  and  inlerEBt  In  society. 
People  were  minUken  In  her,  and  she,  per- 
bBp^  miatiliea  in  otbm.  Her  faUier'i  act 
bad  led  to  all  thoe  miaconeepticni,  ending 
la  saaplcions,  anioioelLiu,  arergions,  and  to- 
tal eilrangemeots.  In  (be  coune  of  a  few 
years,  (ha  girl  of  childish  mien  aud  listlo* 
looka,  who  was  so  silent,  and  appprcnlly 
hunimntfl,  became  a  person  of  remorkablis 
beauty,  tpbiUie/le,  and  Intelligent,  the  re- 
verse in  all  res]Kct3  of  wbat  ihe  was  conai- 
deml  when  miiplacedand  miaundent'iod. 

"  It  was  an  unhappy  marriage  (be  odda), 
and  nothing  to  any  liaefal  purpose  can  be 
wid  uf  it,  except  that  Lord  Bleaaingtoa 
aacrlSced  hia  ehild'i  happineaa,  by  coosiBg 
her  to  marry  without  auwdtlng  her  incUna- 
tioas  or  intereata." 

However,  the  D'Orsays  and  the 
Bleiungtoni  continued  to  reside  ble- 
ther during  the  remainder  of  their  stay 
abroad  ;  but  as  eight  years  bad  now 
been  passed  travelling,  tfaey  thought  of 
turning  homewarda.  At  Genoa,  on 
their  return.  Lady  Bleesington  was 
reminded  at  every  spot  of  Byron,  from 
whom  she  bad  there  parted  five  years 

"  While  thus  muung  one  day,  aha  tfw  a 
yoong  Engliab  girl,  who  resembled  Byron  in 
on  extraonUnaiy  degrees  accompanied  by 
on  elderly  lady.  Tbe  Engllah  girl  waa  '  Ado, 
sole  dangbtet  of  my  house  and  heart,'  and 
tJu  aldsrly  lady  was  bar  mother— the  widow 
of  Lord  Bynn.'* 

The  year  1820  was  passed  at  Paris 
m  the  splendid  Hotel  Ney ;  but  the 
sndden  death  of  Lord  Blessington 
broke  up  the  establishment  at  once. 
Br  this  event  her  ladjrship  found  her- 
self reduced  to  an  income  of  only 
£2,000  a-jeor,  in  place  of  £30,000 1 
and  beaidas  she  really  seemed  to  nwiet 
her  husband's  death  from  personalaf. 
fection  for  him. 

In  her  confidential  letters  long  after, 
■he  speaks  of  mnch  unkindneaa  Bxp«- 
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rimced  ai  this  period,  afiter  hia  death — 
ofmuchEiiB(:riiigiheh»d  gone  through, 
we  know  not  of  what  nature ;  for 
Dr.  Madden  ttntei  onl^,  that  "  paiu. 
ful  ctrcumstancee "  obliged  the  fhmily 
to  leave  Paris  t  and  accordinely,  ttw 
year  following,  1830,  Lady  BluMing- 
ton  proceeded  lo  London,  accompanied 
l)y  the  Count  and  Counteas  D'Orsay. 
In  A  *hort  time  the  CouuteM  D'Onay 
returned  to  Pan«,  and  lier  husband 
renleil  a  small  bouse  in  Curzon'SUvet. 
adjoining  Lady  Bletsinglon's  ren- 
dence,  in  SeyinouF.plHce ;  but  aiier 
W  removal  to  Gore-Uouse,  the  Count 
took  up  his  abode  entirely  under  the 
aame  roof  with  her  lad  v  ship.  Some  time 
afleradeedoFseptiration  was  drawn  up 
between  the  Count  and  Lady  Harriet, 
by  which  be  relinquished  bis  claim  on 
tbe  Blessington  estates  for  the  sum  of 
jClOOfOOO,  which  was  t^reed  to,  and 
payed  by  successive  instumeots. 

On  Lady  Bleaiingtoo's  return  to 
London,  she  leriously  turned  her 
thoughla  to  avtfaorship,  at  a  means  of 
increasing  a  ver^  diminished  inoome. 
First  appeared,  in  The  New  Manihlf, 
her  "Conversations  with  Lord  By- 
iron."  The  paperi  attracted  immense 
notice,  in  consequ^oce  of  the  morbid 
Gurioaty,  then  quite  an  epidemicf  to 
know  something  qt  anything  of  what 
Byron  ihought,  said,  or  did.  The  li- 
terary reputatioD  of  the  Countess  was 
«t  once  established,  and  IVom  tfaat  till 
her  death,  novels,  tales,  reviewtl, 
Terses,  &c.,  never  ceased  flowing  tVom 
lier  pen,  all  of  the  most  mediocre  na- 
ture certainly,  but  stitt  they  brought 
W  an  Income  of  about  two  thousand  a- 
year,  or  more.  Not  that  we  ore  tojudge 
of  their  merits  by  that  fact.  Her  lady- 
ship did  not  write  absolute  trash  cer- 
tainly —  on  the  contrary,  she  some- 
times uttered  -nry  shrewd,  common- 
lense  opinions ;  but  there  was  soch  a 
total  want  of  elevation  of  feeling  or 
depth  of  thoug^ht  in  all  her  works,  that 
it  was  impossible  to  read  them  with 
profit,  or  remember  them  with  inte- 
rest. She  had  neither  L«(ly  Morgan's 
wit,  nor  Mn.  Norton's  almost  agonit. 
ing  pathos :  and  if  compared  with  the 
laay  authoresses  her  cotemporariua, 
muat  in  all  things  be  named  the  lowest 
of  tbe  list.  We  speak  of  her  works  in 
the  past  tense,  for  they  have  probablv 
dia^peared  Irom  all  memories  and  all 
libraries  j  or  if  they  have  not,  we 
would  recommend  tliem  (in  Cariyle's 
phrase)  to  gather  themselves  up  wilb 
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all  poMible  speed,  and  be  off  to  the 
duit.bin. 

Something  vastly  mora  attiactin 
than  penmanship  and  authorship  worm 
the  fascinations  that  surrounded  Lady 
BlessingtoD,  and  which  made  ber  ir> 
resistilite  —  grace,  beauty,  briUian^, 
and  kindness.  Why  should  a  woman 
with  these  nfta  atain  her  fair  hands 
with  ink,  and  dim  her  eyea  at  midnight 
inanuBcripta  ?  Yet  this  she  did  for 
twenty  Ion;;  years  of  her  life,  working, 
ay,  as  hard  as  atiy  factory-girl  a|  her 
loom,  and  for  the  aame  reason — to  sup. 
port  herself — not  Mily  herteLf,  bot 
seven  or  eight  members  of  ber  iamily 
besides ;  and  in  additioD,  all  (bo  poor 
Irish  cousins  from  Cloomel — an  inter- 
minable, eaaclioff,  long-lived,  vigMWM 
race,  like  all  Iriw  courins,  nqoinag  a 
great  deal  to  keep  up  their  systenss.  In 
Otte  of  her  letten^  aba  saya  :— 

"  I  am  BO  Bsnstaotlr  aad  Eitigaj^^  oe* 
Giqiiad  in  Ea|iying  aad  eomgriag^  that  I 
have  not  a  moment  lo  nySBlf." 


"  Whwi  I  teU  r«a  that  I  have  na  tssa 
than  three  work*  pssdng  Uiroagh  the  prsa^ 
Kai  hsve  to  fumiili  tbs  manuscript  to  keep 
the  priDters  at  work  toe  one  a{  them,  yoa 
Tnirjndgeotmy  aneosiaeis  and  overwbelDi- 
Ins  occupitloiu,  which  leare  ou  lime  nettfaar 
fbr  pleunn  nor  for  taking  air  of  eierdse 
•nough  eir  bcallh.  I  am  HtetaDy  woM  otrt. 
I  look  Air  Tdeaaa  from  my  lilsrarylDnsmort 
than  vnt  a  slave  did  from  bondage.  I 
a*nr  g«t  oat  any  day  bslbn  flm  o'doek.  I 
am  suffDrii^  In  tiadtfa  ban  Wo  macb  writ- 
inf." 

Tbe  entire  novel  of  "  Tbe  Repeal- 
ers" was  written  in  five  weeks  ;  and 
in  a  letter  to  Dr.  Madden,  dated  4th 
March,  she  says  :.— 


which,  onloM  Mmplelal  by  that  period,  I 
fcrfttt  u  engagement,  yon  wtS  understSMd 
why  I  oannot  read  over  the  stoiy  yon  nnt 
»e,aDdiriMk,  I  am  pasMdcd,  isUkaalll 
have  sen  &obi  yoar  pea— fiaphkit  aad  AiU 
oTulttit,'' 

And  yet,  withal,  year  afteryear,  her 
expenditure  was  more  than  double  her 
income.  Fashionable  life  and  literaiy 
aotoriu^  are  expensive  pleasures,  as 
she  found  one  (lay  to  her  ooat*  when 
tha  poor  brain,  with  all  its  toil,  oonld 
uo  longer  meet  the  nxponsia  of  the 
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worllikM  body  with  all  itt  twcessary 

toxariee,  and  anpanagea,  and  deuar>- 
tioDL  Upon  this  (tata  of  RSairt  tha 
wiie  editor  ramarkt ; — 

"  Little  ni  ihe  ■ware  of  tlia  lutiire  cf  U- 
tcnrv  pnnaiu,  or  the  precaiioiuiMa  of  Uutr 
rem  aoeration,  if  the  imagiord  tlut  ivcurtt 
■lid  penuuwnt  anolnniint  maid  be  derived 
troai  mdi  •mroes-  A  lady  of  qnalitT  vhc» 
ilto  dawn  in  fwhloiiablg  life  to  e^t  a  livtll. 
bood  by  Nltratnre,  or  the  neani  of  snstatn. 
hg  bcneir  or  b«r  podUon  *t  tba  band*  of 
pnbllahen,  had  better  build  any  other  dnertp- 
thm  of  caalle*  In  llw  air,  lia«VT«r  etbsraal 
tba  oatltt  «f  ar^lteeton  may  ba." 

Too  trae ;  for  doei  not  Carlvie  d&- 
■cribe  thU  veird  raca  of  publiuien  aa 
"seated  in  tbeir  btick-parionr  ValhaU 
la*,  driokinff  wine  out  of  tbe  ikulli  of 
Mtthors."  Very  terrible  to  think  of  I 
But  when  tbe  pen  vaa  laid  uide,  and 
the  weary  <laily  ta«k  ended,  then  the 
wicliBBted  g^ea  were  uofoided,  and 
tbetired  toikr  over  DMniucript  become 
transformed  into  the  bnUiant  idol  of  a 
brilliant  circle. 

.  Every  erening,  Irom  ten  to  half-past 
twiilTe,  Gore  Houae  wai  thrown  opea 
to  TiNtorf,  like  to  a  temple  of  MiuervBf 
to  which  sU  literuy  votariee  went  up 
Diehtly  to  worship.  The  higb-prieatese 
tucs  ber  poflicion  at  oncoi  as  centre 
«nd  lea^r,  aad  all  revoWe  aroond  her, 
•una,  satellites,  and  stars.  Stars  there 
were  ia  plenty.  They  came.  Dot  uo- 
eJy,  nor  BTen  in  binary  combination^ 
but  in  whole  Bystems.  A  perfect  via 
lactta  of  literary  luminanea  flashed 
throaghharsiifunteacheTening.  What 
was  tbis  strange,  indefinable,  subtle, 
yet  permaneat  chann  which  attracted 
to  her  circle  every  man  of  note  in 
Si^land,  from  the  great  WelliDgton 
down  to  the  SBudT  onnualiats,  and 
Alaric  Watts  7  Her  writinjgs,  we  have 
said,  were  not  beyond  mediocrity,  and 
W  coQversation,  however  gay  and 
qMrkling,  was  yet  wholly  devoid  of 
teal  wit  or  energetic  power.  Compare 
her  with  tbe  anpreme  De  Stael,  the 
deep  wise  Kabei  of  Germany,  the 
iotaosely  earnest  Margaret  Fuller  of 
America,  and  hgw  commoDplaca  and 
UDsatiafjnDg,  as  mental  reagents,  do 
all  her  recorded  Bsyines  fall  upon  the 
ear  and  heart.  Was  the  flattery,  then, 
that  gilded  her  life,  elicited  oiainly  by 
tbe  coronet  on  her  escutcheon  ?  Per' 
h^  BO  i  espedally  likely,  when  the 
oorooet  on  ue  brow  crowned  lo  much 
beaaty  and  eooogh  of  genius  to  found 


sonnets  on  ;  for  beauty  m^e*  a  anr- 
prising  difierence  in  the  reception  a 
woman  meets  with  in  society,  and  tbe 
air  of  Boperiority  she  is  privileged  to 
am^Uere: — 

"  Tbe  iitiiif^ag  of  [be  censer  befure  (be 
Mr  face  of  Ifdy  Blasingtoii  nert>r  ceased  In 
those  aaiouM  \  and  taVt,  accents  Of  tnmags  lO 
her  beauty  and  talent  seldom  Mled  ta  be 
whiepcred  in  her  ear,  while  she  sst  enOironsd 
in  her  well-known  /■■feu'I  (Willis  tells  ns 
It  was  of  yellow  satin),  holding  higli  conlt 
in  qoera-Iike  state — tbe  most  gorgeooi  I^dy. 
BiMsington !" 

Truly,  a  life  of  intoxicating  excite- 
ment, but  fatal  to  all  earnestness  of 
thought ;  talent  lud  on  the  salver  of 
publicity,  to  be  breathed  upon  and 
dimmed,  so  at  best  only  to  reflect  the 
shows  and  surfaces  of  tlungs.  Was  it 
wonderful  that  her  literature  reflected 
her  life,  dealine  only  with  the  follies 
and  crimes,  or  toe  fashion  and  glitter 
of  sodal  lile,  and  never  descending 
with  searching  analysis  into  tbe  Teu 
healthy  humanity,  such  as  God  created, 
and  meant  to  be  imfflorta),  to  seek  for 
noble  types  and  strengthening  princi- 
piea  of  action. 

Tbe  editor  makes  tome  Terr  just 
remarks  on  the  inevitable  tendencie* 
of  a  nature  fed  by  indiscriminate  flat- 
teries ;  and  on  the  bad  effect!  of  a  life 
of  literary  display  upon  the  mind  :— 

"  Tboss  to  wImib  ths  srt  o(  plsaslng  be- 
eoa>es  a  harness  daily  to  \»  per&rnisd,  psss 
fnin  the  ezcitemeiit  of  sodeCy  into  eahaa^ 
lion,  luigaoT,  and  ennai,  and  fVoiB  this  stale 
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gift  of  pr»-emloeot  ttrsttlitasw  In 
which  has  rendered  so  many  cisver  woousi 
dhthigiilsbad  sad  nnbappy.    Tbe  power  •< 


fcnintM  cbaiacter  of  their  t» 

"ThefhciUty  of  making  omTs  self  se  mi 
versalty  sgreeabte  in  Hterary  salens,  as  to  1 
there  '  the  observed  of  all  obserrsn^'  baiieB 
faiaUim  fital  lo  natarabiMS  of  t^arast 
and  siaesrity  of  mind.  Relation*  with  ii 
Ullcctoal  eelebritiea  mwt  be  kept  op  t 
constant  sdministrations  of  loldla]  prafe 


and  conversational,  and  freqaeot  inlercbaDge 
of  GOPiplJments  and  enoomlams. 

"  Tin  pralser  said  tbe  psaissfl  hav*  a  DSr- 
voos  apprabeadoB  of  depredation ;  tiA 
tliase  wlu  lire  bslina  the  public  in  htcsatuta 
or  society,  gat  not  lUifraqoeotly  into  the  ha- 
^  of  lavfSuiv  sulogie^  with  a  tIbw  ta 
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MpafHimt  In  the  ranw  khu.  Tbe  qneen 
T^puat  of  ft  litcnty  drds  niiiit  it  lengtb 
baeanuan  actniBtluire;  ihe  muM  ailopt  b«r 
aWTuura,  hsr  Idcu,  her  cooTcraition,  bj 
tonu,  to  thote  of  Bvrry  [ndividiwl  around 
hsr.  She  moat  be  perpetually  damoiutratiiig 
her  own  attractions  and  attainmenta,  or  call- 
tug  forth  those  or  others.  She  most  become 
■  alava  to  the  cajiricei,  envioua  feelings, 
contentloas,  ririlrisi,  salfiih  aims,  ignoble 
•rllficei,  and  txiffamti  pretendous  of  Utentl, 
•Tttrto,  and  all  the  Dotalnlitles  of  fashionable 

"  BeiUea,  tbe  wear  and  tear  of  literary 
lib  kara  yerj  munlalakeable  eridenca  of 
tbdi  opntion  oa  the  traits  thougbta,  and 
VMtgiea  of  boiAlah  p«<^l«.  like  the  cMae- 
kaa  effbrt*  of  SiifpbDs,  an  the  punniis  of 
the  literati,  tiMding  oo  the  heels  of  one 
aiutlher,  diLj  after  i»j,  tugging  with  un- 
Kmitling  toil  at  one  unitbmi  task  —  to  ob- 
t^  ootoriety,  to  OTercome  competition,  and 
having  met  with  some  auccen,  to  main- 
tain a  poaiiian  at  $iij  oasL." 

It  wu  In  Ladj  Blexsington'g  time 
ihat  the  epidemic  of  illuatraled  &Dnun]s 
broke  out  in  BngUnd,  which  rogod 
with  coniidiiTBble  flimsinesB  and  plati. 
tilde  for  about  twentj  years.  Uer 
ladyship  of  courae  became  an  editress ; 
for,  as  her  biographer  asserts,  with 
laadable  candotir,  "ehe  had  a  great 
&(n)itj  for  versification,  and  her  Term 
waa  quite  equal  to  the  ordiaary  run  of 
htmli  rkymia.'' 

BendeSf  a  titled  editres*  was  ludia- 
Mnmble  as  nurse  to  the  small  literary 
buds  of  ftahiou  that  lisped  their  pretty 
twaddle  in  gilded  annuals,  white  the 
Udy  herself  lored  celebrities  and  dis- 
play; and— 

"  This  Mcupation  brought  her  hilo  con. 
tact  with  almost  everj'  literary  man  of  eml- 
neiKe  in  the  kingdom,  or  of  any  forelga 
country  who  -viijted  England.  Bat  it  also 
hivolved  an  ecoimoua  ezpensci,  fu  bayood 
■nj  amoont  of  remmierktioa  deHrvd  IVom 
•dttlt^t  the  woAs.  It  made  a  neoeuity  for 
•BtatWillBg  coDthmally  parMBS  to  wbora 
(he  looked  tbr  contiibntloD^  or  from  whinn 
At  had  nodvad  aeriatanwi  It  Involved 
hv,  monovar,  in  all  the  drsdgery  of  aothor- 
ddp,  ia  all  tiie  turmoil  of  amtoitlrai  with 
pobliahan,  oommuoication  with  utiits,  and 
Mver-ending  corrcapondence  with  contri- 
butors. In  a  word,  it  mode  her  life  miaer- 
•Ue.' 

He  whole  aystem  of  the  auneftli 
WM,  in  fhct,  a  speculation  bajed  upon 
peraoDal  vanity.  Court  beancies  nsd 
their  pictures  engraved  widi  (as  Dick- 
voa   oeacribef)  ue  traiUtiooal  back- 


ground of  flower-pots :  and  then  veraei 
were  ordered  by  the  editor  to  suit 
these  portraits.  When  the  mothers  of 
the  nobility  were  exbaastcd,  the  an. 
nualists  turned  to  the  children  of  the 
nobilitj',  whoee  portraits  carae  out  with 
impossible  eyes  and  hair,  white  frocks, 
tbe  flower-pot,  and  ft  dog.  For  them 
verses  were  in  like  manner  ordered  i 
and  of  coarse  the  tale  was  nnprec». 
dented.  Thus,  we  find  Lady  Blesnng. 
ton  petitioning  a  contributor,  Md 
really  a  man  of  genins,  tho^fa  be 
had  eaugfat  the  epiiAnue,  Dr.  William 
Beattie,  for  "  three  or  four  stanzas  for 
the  work  named  '  Bods  and  Blossoms,' 
to  contain  the  portraits  of  all  the 
children  of  the  nobilitj — the  children 
for  the  illnstration  are  the  three  sons 
of  the  Duke  of  Baccleach,  and  an  al. 
Insion  to  the  family  would  add  interest 
to  the  subject," 

To  the  same  poet,  too  yielding,  per- 
haps, not  to  be  made  tbe  prey  of  theM 
inrontile  bores,  she  writes  again  with 
lamentable  pertiaadty:— 

"  Will  yon  write  me  a  page  of  verse  fbr 
the  portrait  of  Hiss  Formter;  the  young 
lady  is  seated  with  a  liule  dog  on  her  lap, 
which  she  lotriu  at  lather  pmaively ;  ibe  ll 
lUr,  with  light  hair,  and  ia  in  monrnliig.* 

During  the  pslmy  days  of  the  pen- 
sive annuals.  Lady  Blessington  made 
about  £2,000  a-year  by  them  ;  for 
they  had  this  advanta^  to  e<Utors, 
that  contributors  were  seldom  paid  ex- 
cept where  a  great  name  was  sought 
for,  at  any  price,  to  look  impressive  in 
the  index.  Tbomas  Moore  was  oBerad 
£600  for  one-  b  und  red-  and-twenty  lines, 
in  either  proso  or  poetry,  for  "  The 
Eoepsake,"  which  he  decUned.  Bat 
at  length  "  the  public  were  surfeited 
with  ilTostrated  annuals.  The  perpe- 
tual glorification  even  of  beauty  be- 
came a  bore ;  the  periodical  poeaos, 
snnp  in  hononr  of  the  children  of  tbe 
nobility  ceased  to  be  amusing.  Lords 
and  ladies  ready  to  write  on  any  sub- 
ject, and  fashionable  editors  and  edi- 
tresses, there  was  no  dearth  of;  but 
readers  were  not  to  be  had  for  love  or 
money."  A  &iluTe  in  Lady  Blessing- 
ton's  income  was  the  result.  Bemdes, 
of  Inte  years  it  was  with  difficulty  she 
could  find  a  publisher  for  her  novels. 
They  would  not  sell ;  yet  she  continued 
to  write  tbem,  for  it  kept  up  the  ex- 
citement of  her  life,  and  fnends  atiS 
praised—how   fidsely  and  ahnirdlf 
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it  u  pwnful  to  read,  for  tbe  flake  of 
litenry  and  critic*!  boDonr  and  vei«- 
citj'.  Had  she  no  friendi,  who,  when 
tbey  Mw  her  with  ail  tbeee  irons  in  the 
fire,  about  new  novels  and  the  like,  for 
making  moDey,  would  boldly  tay,  at 
did  Dr.  Johnson  on  a  Mmilar  occauon, 
"  Madam, — Put  your  novels  with  yonr 
IKUU."  On  Ihe  eontrar;,  tliey  write 
thus  to  the  poor  blinded  one — "  You 
have  all  the  tact,  truth,  and  grace  oT-D* 
StaeV'  And  concerning  another  no. 
Tel,  whose  name  is  not  even  worth  re- 
luembertng  now,  "It  reminds  me 
greatly  of  Oodimn't  writings."  Again, 
"Yonr  style  is  pecoliarly  fluent  and 
original ;  1  do  not  remember  any  spe- 
dmenof  'TheRambler' eqnal  to  it." 
This  is  ouly  equalled  by  Lady  Blessing, 
ton  telling  some  poet,  never  heard  of 
since,  who  had  sent  her  a  poem  of  his 
for  her  perusal,  that  it  was  "  beyond 
anydiing  in  Shakepeare  I" 

When  annuals  and  publishers  had 
all  failed,  ber  ladyship  turned  her  at- 
tention to  newspapers.  Her  last  novel. 
"Country  Quarters, "  appeared  in  one. 
And  sbe  accepted  an  engagement  from 
the  Dmlg  Newt,  at  the  rate  of 
£M0  a-year,  for  contributing  Exeln- 
twt  JntelligeHce,  or  Ootnpbig  Neat 
from  Hi^h  QuarUrt ;  but  sbe  thought 
her  Bemces  worth  ^800  a-year,  and 
gave  np  the  engagement  after  six 
months.  Smi  her  writings,  such  as 
they  were,  brought  ber  an  average  in. 
come  of  about  £l,000a-year ;  while 
Soutbey,  with  all  his  great  wisdom, 
great  learning,  and  undoubted  ability, 
was,  at  the  same  time,  only  making 
■bout  two  or  three  hundred,  and  glad 
even  to  secure  that.  But  then,  four 
times  the  amount  of  Lady  Blesrang. 
ton's  literary  guns  was  spent  in  keep- 
ing up  the  preitige  of  her  name  ns  a 
literary  leader.  With  what  lavish 
magnificence  she  threw  open  Gore- 
House  for  the  enlfrtainmcnt  of  authors 
and  publishers,  contributors,  hizh. 
bred  eulosists,  and  unscrupulous  lauda- 
tois  1  All  who  could  write  or  help 
writers,  all  aspirants  or  conquerors  in 
the  lists  of  Fame,  found  tbeniielves  in 
the  enchanted  palace  of  the  beautiful 
Arinida,  and  unable  to  resist  her 
spells. 

Meanwhile,  the  handsome  and  gifted 
Count  D'Orsay  added  not  a  Utile  to 
the  brilliancy  of  these  celebrated  re- 
ceptions. We  have  said  he  was  twelve 
years  younger  than  Lady  Bleasington ; 
■  auoi,  by  lil.  acooonts,  of  surprising 


rather  laid  down  the  law,  in  London, 
in  dress,  maonen,  and  conversation. 
In  fact,  as  a  French  periodical  ex. 
pressed  it,  "  D'Oisay  taught  the  £ng. 
mih  aristocracy  bow  to  converse.''  Be- 

fond  this,  too,  he  was  a  gifted  aidst. 
50  portraits,  executed  by  him,  of  tho 
celebrities  of  Gore-Uouee,  are  in  ex. 
jstence,  and  have  been  lithographed 
and  published  by  Mr.  Lane.  Hia  sta- 
tuettes and  bnsts  excited  unmeasured 
praise  from  all  judges — from  the  cold, 
severe  Wellington,  as  well  as  the  spin, 
tnal  Lamartine.  Harden  the  painter, 
with  one  of  his  virid  ^ctureeqae 
touches,  thus  describes  him  in  his 
"Diary": — ."About  seven  D'Orsay 
called,  whom  I  had  not  seen  for  long. 
He  was  much  improved,  and  looking 
'  the  glass  of  fashion  and  the  mould  of 
form ;'  really  a  complete  Adonis,  not 
made  up  at  all.  He  made  some  capi- 
tal remarks,  all  of  which  must  be  at. 
tended  to.  They  were  sound  im[ures. 
sions,  and  grand.  He  bounded  into 
his  cab  like  a  young  Apollo  with  ft 
fierv  Pegosns.  I  looked  after  him. 
I  like  to  see  sncb  specimens."  Again, 
another  entry — "D'Orsay  called,  and 
pointed  out  several  things  to  correct 
in  tJie  hotse  (the  Duke's  Waterloo 
charger),  verifying  Lord  Rtiroy's  cri. 
ticism.  I  did  them  ;  and  he  took  np 
my  brush  in  his  dandy  gloves,  which 
made  my  heart  ache,  and  lowered  the 
hind  quarters  by  bringing  over  a  bit  of 
the  sky.  Such  a  dress — white  great 
coat,  blue  satin  cravat,  hair  oiled  and 
ourling,  hat  of  the  primest  cnrve  and 
purest  water,  gloves  scented  with  eau. 
de-Colo^e,  or  ean-de- jasmine,  prim. 
rose  in  tint,  skin  in  tightness.  In  this 
prime  of  dandyism,  he  took  np  a  nasty, 
oily,  dirty  hogtool,  and  immortalised 
Copenhagen  by  touching  tlie  sky." 

We  have  mentioned  ^e  strange  cir- 
cumstances of  his  marriage,  and  how 
he  had  separated  himself  from  his 
young  wife,  and  taken  up  his  abode 
entirely  at  Gore-House.  A  life  ofli- 
leiature  and  magnificence,  of  artistic 
employment  and  thounhtless  expendi. 
ture,  seemed  to  suit  his  Athenian  na- 
ture. Tradespeople  gave  him  unli- 
mited  credit,  for  bis  taste  in  dress  was 
BO  perfect,  that  whatever  ha  wore  be. 
came  the  fashion,  and  the^  felt  suffi- 
ciently compensated  by  being  allowed 
to  have  the  honour  of  announcing  that 
be  ompbyed  diem. 
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But  banr  •tnagely  an  tbe  Bzbremw 
of  somety  oonnecled  I  B«cMue  the 
£elda  are  lying  black  round  an  Irish 
calniii  tlie  graat  London  world  of  liio 
and  light  ii  thrown  into  terror  and 
AUmvf  1 

The  potato  blight  fall  upon  Gore- 
HoiiM.  Iriih  rents  were  not  paid  t 
•ndaaaoouat  the  auipicion  of  inability' 
to  meat  demandi  got  abroad,  (temaiidi 
poured  in.  There  wora  no  mean*  of 
meeting  them,  l.ady  11  leuing ton's 
expeBditnre  had  long  been  more  than 
double  her  receipts.  Confuiiion  and 
ditmajr  caina  gathering  daikl;  over 
the  wagniflcenoe. 

The  lady's  diamonds  are  pledged 
to  meet  the  nioit  urgent  claims.  But 
bills  are  like  the  frogs  of  Kgypt,  inter- 
minable and  obtruBive.  They  came  np 
into  Pharaoh's  chamber,  £300  for 
Count  D'Oruy*  booti;  i:4,000  ibr 
India  ihawb,  uUci  and  laces  for  nij 
lady.  Day  by  da^  payment  waa 
eTaded.  Then  execution*  were  threat- 
ened \  and  10,  while  rank  and  genius 
were  glittering  ia  the  mlont,  boiliA 
were  watching  at  the  hall-door.  For 
(wo  years  it  was  thus  i  the  ball-door 
ttever  opened  but  with  precautions. 
For  two  yuan  tbe  brilUunt  COnay 
could  only  venture  out  on  Svndays  for 
fear  of  arreat. 

At  length,  abMfilTgot  entrance  in. 
disguise.     iW   lady   sties  that   all 


to  lose.  Sb  lie  escapes  by  a  back  door, 
with  a  single  valet  and  a  portmanteau, 
and  fliei  fur  refuge  to  France  —  never 
to  behold  Eagland  more  —  leaving 
debts  behind  biin  to  the  amount  bf  a 
hundred  thousand  pounds. 

Thus  ended  tbe  munificent  Lon- 
don wreer  of  Count  D'Orsay  —  the 
SMUi  who  hud  revolutionised  London 
society)  and  made  the  English  ariato- 
crmey,  for  twenty  years,  his  servile 
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A  fortoigbl  after  his  flight.  Lady 
Bleaungton,  with  her  nieces,  also 
quitted  London,  never  more  to  return 
eUfaer,  and  followed  the  Count  to 
Paris,  leavioB  her  entire  property  at 
the  toercy  of  oer  creditors. 

The  sale  then  commenced  at  Gore- 
Uouae.  I'ha  librar^rofdOUO  volume, 
the  magnificent  ipeuimeiis  of  the  fine 
oiti,  the  costly  omainents  of  these  ce- 
lebrated tatuM,  were  all  sold.  By  the 
9 xpresi  GODimand  of  Lady  Blassiugton, 
nothing  was  reserved  from  tbe  credi. 


tot*,  except  her  own  pietan  by  Cha. 
Ion.  The  sale  raalisedabove  JEIS.OOO, 
out  of  which  eleven  pounds  balance* 
after  paying  the  debts,  waa  handed 
over  to  Lady  Blsssington.  Twenty 
thousand  peraona  vi^tad  the  house 
previous  to  the  auoiion ;  and  of  all 
these,  but  one  is  recorded  as  baring 
shewn  any  visible  emotion  at  the 
wreck  of  a  prosperity  in  which  moat  of 
them  had  abared.  Who,  think  you? 
'Thackeray,  the  caustic  satirist  of 
noinen,  tiie  harsh  denouncer  of  their 
follies,  the  author  whose  name,  above 
all  others,  is  hateful  to  the  sex  j  whose 


women  ara  wiuked,  and  allgood  women 
are  fools  j  and  yet  this  man,  with  the 
obltquo  vision  that  sees  only  distor,. 
tions  of  humanity,  must  have  felt  that 
some  beautiful  quality,  sonu  gentle- 
ness, kindness,  Beneroaity,  or  taoder< 
ness,  existed  in  t  ne  heart  that  bad  once 
Tivifiod  that  desolate  magniScenoei  foe 
be  wept ;  and  one  tbiofc*  better  ^ 
Mr.  Thackeray  for  theae  tears. 

Dr.  Madden  b^ipened  to  be  present 
at  the  sale,  and  Uius^  describes  this 
tragedy  of  fashion ; — 

"  Tbsre  was  a  large  aawtnblaga  </  people 
of  rank.  Eveiy  mom  wu  IbrcHignl;  Iba  ' 
weU-koowo  libniy-ulooB,  hi  wbkb  tlw 
eoavenazioiiti  look  place,  wu  CTDwded,  bat 
not  with  gucita.  'Th*  ann-chair,  In  which 
Cha  lady  of  tha  manaion  waa  wont  to  alt, 
«u  occupied  by  ■  stout,  oosrsa  geDtlemui 
of  tbe  Jewiih  peisuufoD,  budly  engaged  In. 
uumlning  a  msrbla  band  axleadtd  on  a 
book,  tba  flngeca  of  wUdi  ware  modeJled 
from  a  east  of  those  of  the  abaeut  nistnat 
of  the  gMablistamtnt.  Pnrrln,  aa  thrjpasairt 
thrvugb  tbn  looDi,  pokci]  Ifaa  furoitim, 
pulled  about  tha  preoliiiu  objflda  o(  art  and 
omamauu  of  vaijona  kioda  that  lay  oo  tha 
table,  and  aooie  miida  jota  and^ribald  jokaa 
on  ilia  acene  tlicy  witneaaad.  Id  another 
apartment,  where  the  pictura  went  being 
■old,  poriraita  by  Lanreoce,  ^etctxa  by 
t^ndsetr  and  Macliae,  inDutiwrable  Ukanesaa 
of  Lady  Bkaaingtan,  by  vaiioiu  srtiiU ; 
■averal  oF  the  Onint  ITOraay,  nprescDting 
blm  drlfiog,  ildlog  out  on  honebatk,  aport* 
inf,  and  at  work  bi  his  sWdio ;  Ua  own 
collMtion  of  portrailBof  all  tha  flajaaitsn 
of  Oore-Hotue,  in  qukk  succaarion,  wan 
bniiight  lo  the  bammar.     It  was  tba  moat 


Gore-House  itself  had  also  a  das- 
tiny:  first,  it  belonged  to  tbe  great 
Wiiberforce,  who    records   how    he 
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infMsUd  Ae  Ueth  PmIio  there  in 
great  comfort ;"  thon  Lad;  Blessing. 
toD  became  the  proprietor,  upon  which 
iJunee  Smith  ^ 


from  her  handi  it  passed  to  thoM  of 
the  renowned  Soj'er.  "  The  culinsrj 
replaced  the  litRrary,"  and  so  for  ever 
after,  Gore-House  will  be  associated 
with  socnal  freedom,  mental  light,  and 
corporeal  regeneration. 

LAdy  fileHington  quitted  London 
in  Apnl,  \M9.  The  whole  fabric  of 
her  greatness  had  criuubled  in  the 
dust,  AlBxtf  ^ears  of  age,  she  found 
herself  a  fagitive  in  PaiiH  —  youth, 
beaatj,  wealth,  prettige,  msgnificeDCC, 
all  cone.  Nothing  remained  to  her 
bat  ber  energetio  intelleat.  By  this 
■he  strove  to  baiU  up  another  future. 
Abeadf  she  planned  new  works  of  li- 
teratore,  and  new  modes  of  life.  A 
bictfraphy  of  remarkable  women  was 
to  issue  trom  her  pen,  and  she  was  to 
Hjare  no  pains  in  reading  up  for  it. 
She  took  a  new  residence,  and  furnish- 
ed it  with  all  that  elegance  of  luxury 
and  oriental  brilliancy  of  decoration 
which  she  could  not  help  evidencinf;. 
The  taste  was  instinctive  to  her — part 
of  her  nature.  The  spirit  of  her  youth 
seemed  to  come  back  to  brave  the  de- 
solation of  her  age,  but  the  heart  was 
silently  breaking;  .  the  while  ;  what 
wonder  if  it  were  so?  On  the  3rd  of 
June,  just  seven  weeks  aSler  the  flight 
from  lier  London  home,  she  removed 
to  her  new  residence  in  Paris,  from 
the  hotel  where  she  had  been  located, 
her  health  and  spirits  apparently  good, 
even  better  than  usual.  But  that 
morning  she  had  alreadv  entered  the 
dark  shadow  of  death,  although  those 
around  her  saw  it  not.  Pomp  and 
pleasure,  pr^ae  and  fame,  and  all  the 
tights  of  life  were  going  out,  one  by 
one,  and  God  alone  is  by  her  in  the 
last  darkness.  That  night  she  died,  not 
without  some  suffering,  but  yet  appa. 
KHlly  unoonscJous  that  the  fiat  of  her 
doom  had  gone  forlb.  No  priest  knelt 
by  her  bedside,  no  prayer  seems  to 
have  been  uttered.  Her  last  words 
were,  "  Quelle  heure  e*l  ilf  and  tlien 
she  passed  calmly  into  eternity.  The 
last  Qour  of  the  clock  of  time  had  tolled 
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She  was  boned  at  St.  Gerinun, 
Her  mausolenm  was  designed  by 
Count  D'Orsay,  and  ber  epiUiph  writ, 
ten  by  Barry  Cornwall  and  Waltev 
Savage  I«ndcr ;  while  Irish  ivyi 
brought  for  the  parpose  from  her  na. 
tive  village,  was  planted  round  hes 
srave.  The  story.'of  her  life  seemed 
thus  symbolised  by  her  tomb. 

Count  D'Orsay's  grief  at  her  death 
is  described  as  almost  frantic;  besideS) 
he  experienced  most  bitter  disappoint, 
ment,  it  is  said,  at  the  cold  rcceptioa 
given  him  by  Louis  Napoleon,  of  whom 
both  ha  and  Lady  Blessington  had 
once  been  the  friends  and  benefactors. 

Once,  indeed,  they  had  been  invited 
to  dine  at  the  El^ici;  but,  for  eigh- 
teen months  previous  to  the  Count'^ 
death,  the  Emperor  took  no  notice  of 
him  whatever. 

Thus,  without  fortune,  without 
friends,  and  deprived  of  her  who  had 
been  his  companion  for  twenty  years. 
Count  U'Orsay  naturally  fell  into  me- 
lancholy, then  into  bad  health ;  and 
finally,  about  three  years  after  Lady 
Blessington'B  death,  he  died,  and  was 
laid  in  the  same  tomb,  in  the  stone 
sarcophagus  which  be  bad  ordered  to 
be  placed  there  for  himself  at  the  Ume 
of  her  intennent.  Five  months  after 
his  death  the  Couuiess  D'Orsay  mar. 
ried  a  second  time.* 

Count  D'Orsay  had  many  gifts^ 
yet,  withal,  he  can  never  stand  l^foro 
the  mind  as  a  character  that  interests. 
A  life  of  vanilla  and  fopperies,  of 
egoism  and  weakness,  though  passed 
umidst  the  beauties  of  art  and  the 
excitement  of  literary  society,  was  still 
a  life  without  divinity;  and  we  turn, 
with  feelings  stronger  even  than  dis- 
approval, from  the  coulomplationof  the 
marriage,  and  the  neglect  of  the  young 
wife,  while  at  the  same  lime  ba 
sc^uftndered  her  patrimony.  When 
fnendlees  and  fallen,  we  feel,  not 
sorrow,  but  a  sort  of  gladness  thai 
retribution  was  exacted;  and  then 
only  when  he  is  weak  and  suffering, 
wounded  and  broken  in  spirit,  does 
the  man  attain  any  digiuty  in  our  eyes. 
Suffering  seems  to  purify  and  ennoble 
all  natures ;  for  we  recognise  it  as  tha 
shadow  of  God's  presence  upon  u 
human  life.  But  one  has  true  pity  for 
the  Biinny  heart  darkened  into  error 
by  the  force 


*  The  BeBmrabla  S[MDGar  Qowper,  braUNttQLadf  Jocrt)?'* 
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the  liarah  will  of  those  who  ruled  iu 
fkte.  The  bii^rapli^  of  a  woniaa  ii 
always  sad — &  war  between  feeling 
and  destiny — but  that  of  a  gifted 
woman  especially  bo  ;  for  high  intellect 
and  vivid  pansioni  are  hard  to  rulei 
and  tame,  and  formalise :  and  suuh 
exceptional  natures  eeetn  to  have  a 
lingular  inaptitude  fur  the  contract«d 
ipbere  within   which    society  places 

Even  in  tbe  limited  space  of  the 
enrrent  half-century,  how  many,  if 
not  wretched,  at  least  unhappy  hearts 
and  blighted  Uvest  can  be  enumerated 
amongst  those  who  possessed  the  fatal 
sift  of  intelleot.  Mrs.  Hemnns;  the 
beautiful  and  most  richly  endowed 
Caroline  Norton;  Lady  Lytton  Bol- 
wer,  who  seems  to  hare  flung  down 
the  gauntlet  to  mala  humanity  with 
helpless  rage ;  they  only  smile  at  her 
indignant  sense  of  wrong,  and  bid  her 
suffer  and  be  silent.  And  saddest  of 
tUl,  lies  "  L.  £.  L."  in  her  death-sleep 
on  that  fatal  foreign  shore;  but  we 
cannot  think  beside  such  a  grave,  it  is 
enough  to  weep> 

All  theeelives  were  no  doubt  beanti- 
tai  in  their  aurora  light;  but  the 
moment  they  rose  in  mental  power 
above  the  proscribed  level  of  their 
sex,  the  lightning  struck  them. 

Lady  Blessington  was  not  exempt 
fi-om  this  apparent  law  of  Providence ; 
her  own  testimony  of  henelf  ii>  "I  have 
drank  the  cup  of  bitterness  to  the  very 
dregs. "  The  greut  fault  of  her  character 
seemed  to  be  an  incapacitv  for  pro* 
found  thought  on  any  subject.  She 
lived  on  passionately  from  day  to  day — 
excitement  the  very  vital  oreath  of 
her  existence ;  never  caring  or  think, 
ing  whither  it  was  all  tending,  but 
porposing,  some  day  or  other,  when 
■be  had  time,  to  think  seriously  about 
religion— and  thus  it  was  tjli  the  end 
came.  Iliere  is,  therefore,  no  tragedy 
in  her  lifaj  no  dee^  earnestness,  and 
therefore  no  despair.  If  she  begins 
a  letter  with  a  few  melancholy  phrases, 
■he  ends — "The  opera  ii  cbamiing; 
I  never  miss  a  night." 

lliough  born  and  reared  a  Roman 
Catholic,  yet  she  talks  of  herself,  on 
one  occasion,  as  "a  stem  Protestant," 
merely  because  those  around  her  were 
so  i  and  she  forgot,  for  the  moment, 
exactly  what  she  believed.  Another 
time,  with  the  same  comprehensive 
ipathy,  she  speaks  of  her  "proud 
ingi  as  an  En^i^hwonuui,"  quit* 


oblivious  of  Tipperary  and  the  mnr- 
dered  Sheehys  ;  though,  when  writing 
to  Dr.  Madden,  her  love  for  "  her  poor 
country ''  is  ardently  ezpresaed  —  and 
this,  not  from  the  falsenood,  but  the 
levity  of  her  nature ;  for,  being  herself 
incapable  of  deep  fanatic  feeling  on 
any  subject,  she  unconstuoosly,  or  good- 
nature<^y,fromawtsh  to  please,  echoed 
the  sentiments  of  those  more  earnest 
souls  with  whom  she  came  in  contact. 
Therefore  we  seek  in  vain  in  her  writ- 
ings for  any  revelations  of  tlic  inner 
world,  wrought  out  of  earnest,  patient 
reflection  on  the  mystery  and  the 
■acred  ends  of  Ufe.  No  spirit-voice 
chanted  to  her,  as  it  has  done  to 
higher  natures;^ 

'■Eodi  wonlwtspMkfauiafliiUaeActs; 
Eadi  sonlwe  pass  must  goto  heavenorhdl— 
God  1  figbt  we  not  within  a  eaiMd  woM ; 
And  thji,  our  ona  chanoa  tfaraugh  elArtuly  ? 
B«  canieat,  eara«sl,  eam«ot  i  mod,  if  thou 

Do  wbat  thou  dost  ss  if  the  staks  were 

And  It  tfay  Isit  deed,  en  the  Judgment  day.* 

Yet  every  life,  however  weak,  has  some- 
thing in  it  which  may  teach,  either 
as  a  warning  or  a  modeL  It  is  only 
in  the  lives  of  others,  not  in  our  own, 
that  we  can  studv  human  life  as  a 
whole  —  our  own  life  is  fra^entoiy. 
We  pass  blindfold  into  eaut  Bucca»- 
rive  moment  with  trembling  volition, 
knowing  not  what  the  dictum  of  our 
decision  may  bring  forth.  Clear 
vision  comes  only  when  it  is  too  late, 
and  we  see  then  bow  error  and  miiery 
csmc  of  egoism  and  blind  passion. 
But  in  biography,  if  uttered  truly,  we 
trace  clearly  tne  inseparable  connexion 
between  weakness  and  suSering,  error 
and  punishment,  gin  and  remorse ; 
and  we  start  back  warned  from  the 
fatal  path.     While,  on  the  other 


hand,  the    records    of 


coura^ 


wiU 


strengthen,  and  earnestness  mspire, 
long  after  the  heroes  or  martyrs  nave 
been  laid  low  in  their  graves.  And 
thns  it  is  that  the  hands  of  the  dead 
guide  us  beat  through  the  Aitnre, 

We  have  spoken  of  the  corres- 
pondence of  Lady  Blesuiigton  as  full 
of  interest,  and  to  this  we  turn  will, 
ingly  1  for  though  she  herself  did  not 
contribute  much  to  it  either  of  wit  or 
learning,  yet  she  elicited  both,  in  it 
remarkable  degree,  from  those  who 
came  within  her  infiuenoej  aod  we 
Gw  estimate  the  power  aha  ezerciM^ 
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ranked  Bmongst  her  corrcspondenta. 

A  Iranian,  truly,  is  tbc  genius  oi 
epistolary  coiomunication.  Men  a1- 
wayfl  write  bettor  to  a  woman  than  to 
their  (nm  sex.  No  doubt  tlicy  con- 
jure up,  irhile  nriting,  the  loving,  lis- 
teoing  face,  tlic  tender,  pnrdonin^ 
beai-t,  the  ready  (car  of  sj  mpiilhy,  nnil 
passionate  coiifiilcnees  of  ncart  niid 
brain  flon  rnpidly  from  the  pen — con- 
fidences that  never  would  have  been 
revenled  to  spirils  made  of  itemcr 
Blaff, 

There  is  one  noticeable  cbarncteris- 
tic  of  Lady  Blessinglon's  own  letters, 
irliicli  ia,  the  enlii'e  abfencc  of  literary 
egotism.  There  is  no  seeking  for  prniso 
or  coropliment  upoj)  ber  own  norki ; 
on  tbo  contrary,  they  hto  treated  of 
slightly,  llironn  ofT  in  a  phrase  as 
things  of  DO  value ;  vhile  whatovcr 
coDcerni  the  friend  sbe  may  bo  -writing 
to,  his  acts,  words,  works,  and  feel- 
ings, are  discus-sed  with  the  most  ar- 


of  praise  to  utl«r,  or  favournblc  notice 
of  them  to  repeat,  which  had  come  to 
ber  knowledge.  Besides  which,  we 
find  her  aiding  tbeni  alnrnys  as  best 
she  could,  with  publishers  and  the 
pnblic  1  getting  their  works  printed, 
often  correcting  the  proofs  herself,  and 
undertaking  to  write  favonrable  re- 
news in  tbe  leading  journals.  No 
wonder  that  all  her  friends  loved  to 
hear  irom  her,  nnd  to  cultivate  the 
correspondence  of  one  who  never  wrote 
but  to  please.  I^andor,  in  one  of  his 
letters  to  her,  says,  with  an  intenBity 
of  appreciation,  one  cannot  help  feel- 
ing half  jealous  of  when  uttered  by 
Mich  n  man  : — "  With  your  knowledao 
of  the  world,  and  what  is  rarer,  of  the 
human  heart,  the  nan  is  glorified  who 
enjoys  ^our  approbation  i  what,  then, 
if  he  enjays  your  friendship  t" 

What  articles  of  kind  flattery  and 
graceful  falsehood  she  must  have  pour- 
ed from  her  pen  for  the  thousand 
literary  friends  who  all  jrrote  books  or 
Terses,  and  who  all  demanded  from  her 

E raise- public  or  praise-private.  Every 
terary  journal,  probably,  could  bear 
evidence  of  this  amiable  mendacity  of 
fricndsbip.  Vicomte  D'Arlingcourt, 
a  Frencb  gentleman  who  travelled 
through  England  and  IreUind,  and 
who  assisted,  it  is  said,  at  the  corona- 
tion of  O'Connell  npon  Tara  of  the 


Kinps,  writes  to  her  ladyship  on  the 
publication    of    his    travels,    in    this 


"  I  lon^  to  h«ar  what  the  London  joar- 
ndls  MV  abont  it.  No  doubt  at  your  Bolid- 
tntion  tbey  will  acrord  me  a  favouMble  no- 
ttce.  Let  some  rays  nt  your  glory  fall  upon 
my  bumble  worit  laid  at  your  iedt,  snd  Its 
laKZfss  will  be  briUioaC,  anJ  Its  aathor  wlU 

Again  ;_ 

"  Svreet  sister,  my  trsvels  wiH  eoon  sp- 
pear  ;  ob,  austoin  them,  protect  them  t  Let 
a  pslm  li'af  (Void  your  corraul  fall  on  them 
as  a  Islisman  or  protection.  There  is  no 
nrod  ID  recommend  my  pecuniary  interests  ; 
toi  I  knoiT  that  you  will  look  after  than 
also. 

"  Talk  nf  my  book  !  Make  it  talked  of  I 
pitroniud  by  yoo,  It  must  become  tbe  fo- 
BhioD.  .  .  ,  Hy  taleUry  sngd,  ■  tbon- 
■ind  thanks  (br  your  cbanning  article  In  Um 
CoETj  Jounal.  Continue  to  help  my  book, 
■wett  sister  j  sustain  its  slepe  upon  a  fondga 


At  we  have  said,  tbe  correspondence 
includes  every  memorable  name  in 
English  literature,  from  the  dead  Lord 
Byron  to  llie  living  AValter  Savage 
Lundor,  tliat  noblest  of  literary  vete- 
rans, the  Inst  of  a  Titan  race,  who  etiU 
retains  the  energy  nnd  force  of  youth, 
with  the  matured  wisdom  of  an  eighty 

Stars'  life,  and  who  stands,  like  Mont 
hinc,   among    his   present  yoadiful 
cotemporaries,  in    grand    and   unap. 

firoachablo  majesty.  His  letters  alone, 
lill  of  originatitv  and  deep  thought, 
are  worth  the  whole  of  Moore's  pub- 
lished correspondence  put  togewer. 
What  wisdom,  beauty,  poetry,  and 
sublimity  in  his  "  Conversations,"  ft 
work  that  will  be  immortal  in  our  lite. 
rature  I  Lady  BtesNngton  tells  him  in 
one  of  her  letters  hon  ha  is  praised, 
and  ho  atiswers  scornfully,  ,yet  feeL 
ingly  :_ 

"  I  did  not  believe  such  kind  things  would 
be  Slid  of  me  Tor  a  century  to  come.  Fer- 
bapt,  before  wa  nieel,  even  fuhloaable  per- 
sons will  pronouBco  my  name  wiihaut  en. 
apology,  and  I  may  be  patted  on  the  head 
by  dandies,  with  all  the  gloss  on  thdr  coats, 
and  anrrayed  strspe  to  their  tronsera. 

"  It  occDis  to  me  that  authors  an  brgin- 
ning  to  think  it  an  honest  thing  to  pay  tbeir 
debts ;  and  that  tbey  are  debtois  to  sU  by 
whoee  labour  and  charges  the  lielde  of  liter*- 
tare  have  been  cleared  and  sown.  We  luve 
been  a  rascally  gang  hitherto.    Few  writers 

a  a 
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hne  u!d  all  the  good  they  Ihousbt  of  othrm, 
and  {iivnt  h*ve  canc«sled  tlie  ill.  Thpy 
pmiu  their  frk-nds,  because  [Itiir  ffifniU  it 
xotj  be  hoped,  will  praise  lliem.  Ai  thtM 
propenaitlM  Bwm  iiwparablc  from  llio  lltc- 
raiy  characin-,  1  have  alnitya  kept  eloof 
bom  aulhora  where  I  couM. 

"  Soutifi/  stands  erect,  and  Ptands  alons. 
I  lavB  hini  nn  tcsa  for  his  iiitc^riiy  than  ilia 
Benim.  No  man,  in  our  dajn.  has  done  a 
twentieth  part  for  the  Blory  of  lltiraturi'." 

Of  Coleiidgc  be  aaya: — 


Ciilgted  amonftst  men.  Impirly  to  Slmka- 
pearel  treajwii  to  Alillon  1  1  gire  op  (he 
real,  oren  Bacun.  Ctitsinlj-,  linco  their  day, 
wa  have  seen  nathinj;  at  all  romparatle  to 
him.  Byron  and  Si.'Dtt  vera  hut  as  guo- 
fliota  to  a  fruAte  mountain.  Wordswotth 
haa  ana  an^l*  of  memblauce ;  Soothey  haa 
wriUea  more,  and  all  well,  and  niudi  aduii- 
rablj.  Foster  has  said  graad  tilings  about 
me  j  but  I  sit  upon  the  earth  with  my  hcela 
under  me,  locking  np  devoutly  to  this  lait 
glorleua  aaceDshm.  Kcver  ask  me  about  tba 
rest.  Uyoudo,  lihalluolyaniner  iolliecriea 
that  you  are  Ithily  to  hear  at  Ihin  tnoment 
from  your  window  —  GroDod  ivy  1  grouud 
hy  1  ground  ivy  1" 

One  would  I  ike  to  quoU;  c  veiy  line  tli  nt 
Lanilor  bfu  written,  but  as  thnt  is  im- 
possible, we  must  content oiirselveswilh 
plucking  and  sotting  down  a  stm^ 
ibougbt  here  und  thpre  ;  niid  refer  iba 
reader  to  the  corresjiondenco  itsrlf, 
wbere  be  mny  wander  in  il  wilderness  of 
thought  nbich  we  must  leave  uncx- 
ploreil : — 

"  Do  not  be  angry  with  roe  fir  my  since- 
rity aa  rtciirda  Byrun.  The  bciiKiin  ufByton 
nerer  could  hold  the  uni  in  which  the  luiiaa 
of  Tragedy  emb^ms  the  dead.  Tliere  have 
been  four  magic  poeta  in  the  world.  We 
•wait  the  Dfth  monarehy,  and  Kk«  tbe  Jewii 
with  tbe  Ueailah,  w«  thall  not  ba  awata  at 
it  till  tt  cornea." 

"  The  Bliiue,  eaclualTa  of  ita  cmstlea  and 
legenda,  will  bear  no  compgriann  with  the 
Lake  DfComo.  It  wan  la  majeatlc  tieea.  It 
wants  Italian  ikim,  it  wanta  idleoeaa  and 
lepoae.  Ttie  two  moat  bea*enly  of  liearanly 
tbioga,  tbe  meet  [llutoi^  of  llluaiont — 
•"  UmI  tblnfi  irt  mlto  Bit.  (I»t>tRi1llln.'~ 

"I  detest  tha  efaatacler  ofBouiHau,  but 
J  rannot  resist  his  aloquance.  Ba  hail  mora 
of  il,  and  finrr  than  any  man.  Uemosthe- 
nea'  waa  a  lontracli'd  heart,  ami  even  UU- 
ton^  wu  vitiated  by  the  auumeea  of  theoto- 


"  I  have  this  liutant  sent  your  note  tn 

poor .     It  haa  made  him  very  ill     He 

is  about  to  publliih  a  drama  on  the  Delag^ 
on  which  he  tells  me  be  hu  been  engaged 
fur  twenty  yeaia.  You  cannot  be  surprised 
that  he  is  grievuoaly  and  hopelessly  afflicted, 

"  I  find  that  Coleridge  bos  lost  thi>  tiene- 
llrent  frieuil  al  whose  house  be  Ih-ed.  George 
IV..  tbe  vilest  wrelth  In  Europe,  gave  him 
iilOOa-jenr.  Enough,  in  London,  to  buy 
Ihrvc  turnijis  and  half  an  c,:g  a  day.    Tlioae 

coortiera  who  rcsohreil  to  show  William  that 
his  brother  was  not  the  vilett,  by  dashhig 
the  half  rcg  and  three  turnips  froia  the 
piste  of  Coleridge.  Ko  sncti  action  as  ibis  is 
rcciirdrd  of  oar  a  Jminiitratioa  in  tha  BritUh 

"The  author  of  the  'Ambian  Nights' 
waa  the  greatest  benefaclur  tlie  East  ercr 
had,  not  excepting  Mahomet.  How  many 
hours  of  jiure  bsppiikess  hiu  he  bestowal  on 
ai:c.  and- twenty  millions  of  hea^eT^  All  the 
springs  of  tbe  dcaert  have  1e«s  refk^ibed  the 
Arabs  than  those  delighlthl  tales,  and  they 
ca.>t  thi'lr  gems  and  genii  over  onr  benighted 
anil  foggy  rrglons  ' 

"  I  am  Sony  yon  sent  my  '  Examination ' 
by  a  private  hand.  I  never  in  my  lift  sent 
even  a  nots  by  a  private  hand.  Nothing 
affbcta  me  but  pain  and  dinnppolnttnent. 
IlauDsh  Mure  eay^  'There  are  no  evils  in 
(lie  world  iiut  sin  and  bilc'  Tbey  fall  upon 
ine  very  unrcjUBlly.  I  would  give  a  paiA 
tinanlltv  ofbilo  for  a  IriHe  of  sin,  and  yet 
my  philosophy  would  induce  me  to  throw  it 
B.-idi'.  No  man  ever  began  ao  early  to  abo- 
llsli  hiipea  and  wishes.  Happy  he  who  la 
nau.lved  to  walk  with  Epicurus  on  hb  right 
an<l  EptdetuB  on  his  left,  and  (e  aliut  hit 
can  to  every  other  voice  along  the  road." 
r  "After  a  yeor  or  more  I  receive  your 
'  Itemiuiscenccs  of  Byron.'  Never,  for  tha 
liivu  of  God,  send  anything  again  by  a 
Welsliman.  I  menu  anylliing  lilerarv. 
Liird  D.'a  brother,  Uko  Lord  D.  himself,  [a 
a  vety-good  man,  and  if  yon  had  aent  tne  a 
eliFcse  would  have  delivered  it  safely  ia  due 

"  When  I  waa  at  Oxford,  I  wrote  my  opi- 
nion on  tbe  origin  of  (lie  religion  of  the  Uruids. 
It  apiieared  to  me  that  P)'tiiagorsi>,  win  set- 
tled In  Italy,  had  ingraftrd.  on  abarbaroos  and 
blood-tliirily  religion,  the  humane  doctrine  of 
tlie  Metem  psych  aula.  It  wuuldbave  been  vain 
to  say,  Do  not  murder.  No  people  ever  minded 
Ihia  doctrine ;  but  he  ftngUtened  the  savagea 
by  aaying,  If  you  are  cruel  even  to  beasta 
and  inaecta,  the  cruelty  will  fall  upon  your- 
selves i  yon  shall  be  the  same." 

"  Pardon  me  smiling  al  your  exprenioD, 
gDing  lo  Iht  root  of  At  nil  This  la  always 
aaW  about  tbe  management  of  Ireland. 
Alaa  I  the  ro«t  of  the  evil  lies  deeper  than 
UieeentTBof  the  earth." 

"  'ihe  surfaco  of  Wordaworth's  mind— tlia 
poetry— has  a  gaud  deal  of  staple  about  it. 
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tnd  will  bear  handliag ;  but  the  inner,  the 
oonTBTWlional  and  private,  hu  many  coarse, 
intractable,  dangling  thmiils,  fit  only  <br  the 
flock-bed  eqidpaga  of  grooms.  I  praised 
bim  more  beTora  I  kneor  more  of  him,  du 
I  THTer  ahonid ;  and  I  might  bare  been  un- 
jntt  to  the  brtler  part,  had  I  remarked  the 
»Dne  eooiier.  Thi«  is  a  fr«at  fault,  to  which 
we  are  iW  ilable,  tram  an  ernneoua  idea  at 
tonsiilfnej-." 

'■  InfiniLe  a9  arc  the  paina  1  take  in  com- 
posinji  and  correctlDg  my  imnginory  ton- 
TerMlJons.  I  may  in-iulije  all  my  iJlpncM  In 
ngard  to  myseif.  Infinite  pniiis  it  hni  al- 
ways cost  me,  not  to  bring  together  the 
niatarialt,  not  to  wnra  the  tiasue,  bdt  to 
make  the  ftilda  of  my  draperies  hang  becom- 
ingly. When  I  think  of  writing  on  any 
Unbject,  I  rt'itlain  ft  iong  whiie  Trom  every 
kind  of  reading,  iest  the  theme  ahould  haunt 
me,  and  some  nf  liie  ideaa  take  the  libcity 
of  playing  with  mine.  I  do  not  wiiih  the 
cbildien  <rf  my  brain  to  learn  the  triclu  of 

"  There  arB  single  sentencpe  In  the  worid 
ftr  out-TalaIng  three  or  four  hnndr^  an- 
tbora,  all  entire,  a*  there  have  been  Indlvi- 
dnal  men  out-valuing  many  whole  natloTia. 
Waihington,  for  Inttance,  end  Koeclnska,  and 
Hofer,  were  hlrty  worth  all  the  other  men  of 
their  time." 

"  I  fuel  I  am  growing  oid,  for  want  of 
Bomebody  to  tell  me  that  I  am  luokin;:  ai 
yoQOg  as  ever.  Charming  faiechoodl  T/irro 
it  a  VIM  dtal  of  vital  air  m  ioriny  wordt." 

bat  always  to  initruct  and  mend  it.  If 
Colbnrn  weald  give  me  twenty  thousand 
pound*  to  write  a  taking  thing,  I  would  not 


These  an  bat  k  few  fragments  chip- 
ped aSa  greit,  resplendent  mind  ;  yet 
we  can  jntlse  of  the  quality  by  the 
sperinten.  Afost  true,  as  ibc  n"e  and 
poitcrity  will  affirm,  is  the  lestimon/ 
De  bas  given  of  himself.  Landor  bas 
never  written  a  lino  that  does  not 
■peak  to  the  spirit  of  man,  ns  with  an 
aa)t*:l's  voice,  bidding  him  come  up 
higher ;  thoagh  be  has  selected  pn^aa 
ibrms  to  be  the  oracles  of  his  wisdom, 
and  shrined  bis  genius  in  the  old  mur- 
blngods  of  the  puat. 

The  letters  of  Sir  Edward  I.ytton 
Bnlwer  and  those  of  Charles  Dickens 
overflow  with  humour,  and  radiant, 
plajful  brilliancy,  though  the  contrast 
of  the  two  natures  is  manifested  in 
every  opinion  uttered.  Dickens  evi- 
dently looks  on  life  with  the  same  ear- 
nest sadness  and  grave  humonr  that 
characterise    his    works ;     while    the 
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true,  sad  feeling,  however,  pervades 
all  his  letters  —  "  Primavera  per  ma 
Kon  i  pin  mai  /"  (with  me  the  spring 
of  life  is  over).  The  contrast  of  the 
two  minds  is  strikingly  shown  in  their 
ofunions  upon  Italy,  fiulwer  writes :— 

"  I  freeze  In  tbedeBolateduincwof  Roma, 
^ilh  Ita  proaing  antiquaries  and  inaolent 
slavea.  In  Veniui  I  found  myself  on  board 
a  ship,  vli.,  in  prison,  with  the  chance  of 
being  drowniid.  In  Florence  I  recognieod  a 
bad  Cheltenham,  la  Naples  1,  for  the  first 
tiine,  And  my  dtwmi  of  Italy.  What  a 
climate,  and  what  a  sea  1  I  should  ba  In 
Paradise  but  for  the  nunqnitoea )  they  de- 
vour me  piecemeal ;  they  are  worae  thaa  a 
bod  cansdeaoe,  and  never  let  me  sleep  at 
nlaht." 

Of  hiB  Italian  tour  Dickens  writes  :— 


"  I  had  great  expectations  of  Venice,  bat 
they  (ell  immeasurably  short  of  the  wonder- 
ful reality.  The  abuit  time  I  passed  them 
went  by  me  in  a  dream.  I  hardly  think  it 
possible  to  exaggerate  its  beauties.  A  thou- 
sand and  one  realisations  of  Ihe  thousand 
and  one  nights  could  scarcely  captivato  and 

Naples  disappointsd  me  greatly.  If  I  had 
not  mad  I  had  dust,  and  though  I  had  ma 
I  still  had  the  lAscaronl ;  and  they  ata  SO 
ragged,  so  dirty,  so  abject,  so  full  of  degia- 
datiou,  so  sunken  and  steeped  in  the  hope- 
lessness of  better  things,  tiiat  they  would 
make  heaven  uucomfbrtable  if  they  ever  gel 
there.  I  did  not  expect  to  see  a  hsndsoma 
city,  but  I  did  expect  something  better  than 
th.ic  long  dull  line  of  squalid  houses,  which 
stretches  from  tlie  Chlapa  to  the  Porto  Ca- 
punna  ;  and  while  I  was  quite  prepared  for 
a  miserable  populace,  I  had  some  dim  belief 
that  tiiere  were  bright  rags  among  thsm,  and 
dancing  legs,  and  shining,  snnbrowned 
faces ;  whereas  the  honest  trulb  ia,  that  coo' 
ne<^tr!d  with  Naples  I  hara  not  one  soUtary 
lecolleclion.  The  country  round  (t  charmed 
me.  Who  can  forget  Hcrculaneoni  and 
Pompeii  7  As  to  Vesuvius,  it  hams  away  In 
my  thoughts,  beside  the  roaring  waters  of 
Niigara,  and  not  a  splash  of  the  water  ex- 
tinguishes a  spark  of  the  Sn ;  but  there  they 
go  on,  tombling  and  flsming  night  and  day, 
each  In  its  fullest  glory." 

If  Bulwer  was  not  tatisGed  with 
Italy,  he  was  at  all  events  more  than 
pleased  with  Ireland,  and  writes  thus : 


:hanted  with  the  i 


flung  r< 


ssly  over  e»erjthing ;  one 


"  1  nave  oeen  encnaniea  witn  cne  up- 
per Lalte  of  Killamey,  and  a  place  called 
Glengariff;  an<l  I  think  tlist  I  never  inw 
H  country  which  natore  more  lasiot  to  bw 
great.     It  Is  thuoughiy  classical,  and  will 


TAe  CouHtesi  of  Bltttingtrnt. 


[Manb. 


haTB  id  d>f  yot.    Bat  mia  must  chanes 


In  one  of  Dickent's  letten  we  have 
An  interesling  glirapse  of  his  own  9lat« 
of  mind  while  composing  those  non- 
droui  novels  that  enchant  the  world. 
He  writes  from  Milan : — 

"  I  ban  beni  beset  In  nuoy  iraja ;  but  I 
■hot  myaeir  up  for  one  month,  close  and 
tiebt,  ovar  my  Ktlle  ChriMniaa  book,  ■  Tbe 
Chimea.'  All  ibj  aflaetlona  and  paBloDi  got 
twined  and  Knottal  Dp  in  it,  and  I  bacamt 
<M  haggard  ai  a    murdertr  long  before   I 


Again,  two  vcan  later,  when  from 
the  ocean.deptha  of  thought  a  new 
creation  ia  about  to  riee,  he  writes: — 

"  Tagne  thoaghti  of  a  neir  book  are  rifa 
wllhin  mo  jiut  now,  and  I  go  wandering 
about  at  night  into  the  Blraagcat  places, 
according  to  mj  usual  picpeniuly  at  such  a 
time,  seeking  rest  and  fluding  nous." 

How  completely  tliia  description 
givua  one  the  idea  of  a  nan  "pos- 
aessed,"  t^irit-driven — a  prophet  com- 
miesioned  to  utter  the  life-giving  woni 
to  men's  souls,  nnd  finding  no  rest  until 
he  uttered  it.  And  this  is  noextravs- 
gnnt  expression  of  the  niissioii  of  a 
great  writer — one  who,  like  Dickens, 
roveala  to  the  world  how  bcaulifui  a 
thing  Ilumnnily  may  be  made,  and 
descends  even  to  the  very  depths  of 
phyeical  wretchedness  to  show  us  that 
God'a  iraprcBs  of  divinity  on  man  is 
universal  and  eternal.  No  writer, 
perhaps,  ever  softened  and  strength- 
ened, melted  and  warmed  human  na- 
ture with  such  omnipotent  power  as 
Dickens,  He  can  give  courage  to  the 
soul  while  fears  rain  from  thu  eye?, 
nnd  there  is  not  a  work  brought  forth 
from  tbo  tossin^s,  and  lieavings,  nnd 
unrest  of  thnt  ungbly  heart  of  his,  that 
does  not  fall  like  n  cascade  from  hea. 
ven  upon  our  stony  age. 

Had  we  space,  we  might  coutinuo 
■tringing  epistolary  gerns,  ad  iijfinitiaa, 
from  the  Blessington  correspondence. 
There  are  loiters  from  that  wonderful 
compound  of  poetry  and  politics, 
D'Isracli,  in  which  cnn  be  traced  evi- 
dence of  both  these  tendencies,  along 
with  tbe  sarcastic  contempt  he  seems 
to  cherish  for  nil  political  parties; 
and  eulogistic  letters  from  the  great 
Wellcsley,  and  friendly  ones  from  the 


greater  Wellington — one  of  whoac  wise 
remarks  touching  visits  of  ceremony  is 
worth  quoting.  He  writes :  "  There 
is  no  time  so  usdevly  employed  as  by 
a  visiter,  and  him  upon  whom  tbe  visit 
is  inflicted."  In  fact,  the  ceremonies 
of  Juggemaataremildtotheaacri&oea 
exacted  by  aocial  ceremonial.  There, 
tbe  body  only  is  killed  —  crushed,  and 
killed  at  once — but  in  the  meaningless 
morning  ri^ttngs  of  ladies,  delibwate 
murder  and  patient  suicide  of  Eouli 
is  perpetrated  with  remorseleaa  punc- 
tuality. "Time,"  says  Goetbe,  "is 
a  great  cnrse  to  those  who  bdiero 
that  they  are  bora  only  to  kill  it." 
When  will  men  and  women  learn  the 
value  of  oor  most  precious  l«ritage^ 
the  "olden  sands  oflife. 

Sir  William  GcU  and  Jekyll  ar«  the 
two  correspondents  who  pour  fortli 
beet  that  clever  gossip  in  the  Frendi 
style  of  a  century  ago.     The   Utter 

tells  anecdotes  pleasantly;   as  thna 

"  We  had  at  tbe  bar  a  learned  petsan, 
whose  legs  and  arms  were  so  long  as 
to  afford  him  the  title  of  i^V(^3lb>^^a>. 
Ill  the  course  of  an  argument,  be 
spoico  of  our  natural  encroieii,  the 
French ;  and  Erakine,  in  reply,  com- 
plimented him  on  an  expression  so 
pcnonftUy  nppropHate." 

"A  toady  of  old  Lady  Cork,  whom 
she  half  maintains,  complained  to  me 
of  her  treatment.  'I  have,'  she  said, 
B  very  lona  chin,  and  the  barbarous 
Countess  often  shakes  me  by  it.'  It 
seemed  nilhout  remedy,  as  neither  the 
paroxysm  nor  the  chin  could  be  short. 

Jekyll's  love  for  Xiondon  life  was  eo 
great,  that  be  said,  If  be  were  com. 
uellcd  to  live  in  the  country,  he  would 
n.tve  the  approach  to  bis  house  paved 
like  the  streets  of  London,  and  a  back- 
ney  coai;h  to  drive  up  and  down  idl 
day  long. 

An  act  of  kindness  towards  the 
memorj-  of  "L.E.L."  gives  Dr.  Mad- 
den the  opportunity  to  introduce  a 
vast  deal  of  most  iiiteresling  matter 
concerning  the  last  few,  fatal  months 
of  Mn.  Maclean's  life  at  Cape  Coast 
Custte.  Lndy  Blessington  had  com- 
missioned the  editor  to  erect,  nt  her 
expense,  a  marble  slab  over  the  grave 
of  the  unhappy  poetess,  which,  up  to 
that  liuie  (three  years  after  her 
death),  hud  remuincd  without  a  re- 
cord. Dr.  Uaddcn  having  an  oSdal 
appointment  at  the  time  on  the  west 
coast  of  Africa,  became  a  guest  of 
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Mr.  Maclean,  at  Cape  Const  Castle, 
for  Eome  ireetu,  and  tbua  bad  ample 
means  of  infortuing  himtelf  aa  to  the 
kind  of  perdon  nitb  whom  "  L.G.L." 
had  nofortanately  unit4^  herself,  and 
alM  could  judge  of  the  desolate  exU- 
tonce  for  vhich  ihc  hud  exchanged  the 
bnlliancy  of  a  iDCCessful  London  lice- 
nuy  career.  No  European  lady  re- 
rided  at  the  Bettlement.  The  castle 
was  nothing  better  than  a  lone,  dismal 
fort,  near  a  village  of  half-caste  popu- 
lation. The  Eceneiy,  "a  nildcrness  of 
•eared  verdure,  a  jungle  and  a  swamp, 
realising  the  very  idol  of  desoLation." 
And  the  huaband  of  the  first  lyric 
poetGM  of  England,  ibe  Sappho  of  the 
age,  is  described  by  Dr.  Madden  as  a 
person  whoaa  only  intellectual  qualifi. 
cation  was  a  study  of  barometen  and 
thermometers,  and  whose  only  taste 
was  for  algebraic  calculations.  "  He 
apoka  contemptuously  of  literature, 
and  aSected  scorn,  even  loaChiag,  for 
poetry  and  poets.  By  long  privation 
of  the  society  of  educated  women  pre- 
vious to  his  marriage,  he  had  become 
■elfish,  coarw-minded,  cynical,  a  colo- 
nial sybarite;  who  when  bis  bouts  of 
rorelry  were  over,  devoted  himself  to 
theodolites,  sextants  and  quadrants." 
Openly  he  ezptcssed  to  his  wife  hia 


to  the  performance  of  the  lowest  house- 
hold duties. 

Everyone  knows  what  led  her  into 
this  fatal  marriage.  Unlike  Lady 
Bleaunglan,  she  had  no  prtttige  of 
rank  or  wealth  to  enable  her  to  bear 
up  against  social  opinion,  whether 
■landerotis  or  trne ;  and,  to  escape  the 
evils  of  her  position,  she  rashly,  in  a 
fit  of  terrible  desperation,  resolved  to 
go  through  with  the  marriage  then 
otTered  to  her  at  all  hazards,  even  of 
her  life.  Uer  fadings  at  the  time  may 
be  judged  of  by  some  verses,  almost 
the  last  she  wrote,  and  which  conclude 
with  these  mournful  stanzas : — 


The  circnmstances  of  her  death  are 
also  familiar  to  averyone.  On  the 
morning  of  the  15th  of  October  she 
rote  euly  to  mite   letters  to  some 


friends  in  England,  by  a  ship  to  sail 
next  day.  I[i  about  au  hour  she  called 
for  a  cup  of  cofFue  ;  and  irtien  tbo  at. 
tendant  brought  it  to  her  chamber, "  L. 
E.L."  lay  atretcUud  a  corpse  upon  the 
floor  —  she  hod  drunk  poison.  That 
same  night  she  was  buried,  just  four 
months  afler  her  ill-omened  marriage. 

These  events  are  known,  but  not  the 
secret  misery  she  had  endured  during 
those  four  months,  and  which  she  ro- 
vealed  but  to  one  person.  All  her 
other  tetters,  written  to  friends  and 
acquaintances,  are  full  of  fabled  ac- 
counts of  her  happiness.  And  if  thn 
poison-cup  was  lifled  to  her  lips  iiUaK. 
lUmaily,  we  cannot  wonder,  after  read- 
ing those  revelations. 

Lady  Blessington,  in  a  letter  full  of 
startling  dctsils,  gives  the  trne  account 
of  "  L.K.L.'s"  position,  as  she  had  it 
herielf  from  the  one  only  person  to 
whom  the  unhappy  Mrs.  Maclean  con- 
fided the  misery  endured  in  her  African 
bandage.  We  shall  quote  the  letter 
entire,  as  every  line  has  interest : — 


■u  Mb.  IBM. 
"  Ur  DaAU  Madaii,  —  IndUpoBitkia 
mtut  plead  my  excuse  for  not  having  sooner 
given  you  [he  sad  particulan  I  promised  In 
my  Inst;  when  thai  eansa  far  my  silenoa 
had  snbiided,  the  dangerous  illness  of  Lord 
Cantsriiiiry  thraw  me  into  each  slann  and 
anxiety,  that  it  i*  only  to-day,  when  letleia 
from  Puns  uaun  me  that  be  Is  recorering, 
tb*t  I  fed  equal  Id  tbe  task  of  writing. 

'■  Poor,  dear  L.  E.  L.  lost  ber  fuher,  who 
was  a  Captain  in  the  amir,  while  she  wsi 
jet  a  child.  He  had  married  tbe  widow  of 
an  army  agent,  a  woman  not  o(  refined 
habita,  and  lotally  nnauited  to  him.  On 
his  death,  hia  brother,  the  late  Dean  of  Ex- 
eter, inlairated  himself  (or  his  nsphew  and 
niece,  tbe  sole  chtidreo  left  by  Captain  Lan- 

them  from  their  mother,  placed  tba  girl 
(poor  L.  E.  L.)  flt  school ;  and  the  bay,  at 
inather.  At  an  uiiBSUslly  early  age  she 
msnil^ted  llie  genius  for  wblcb  she  after- 
wards  becoins  »  deserredly  popular.  On 
leaving  school,  her  uncle  placed  her  under 
the  protection  of  her  grand niather,  whaee 
exigence  rendered  the  lifb  of  her  gifted 
grandchild  onytbing  but  a  bappy  one.  Uer 
first  practical  effusions  were  publiehed  many 
years  ago,  and  the  whole  of  the  sum  they 
produced   was  sppiopiiated   to   her  giand- 

"  Sow)  Bfler,  L.  E.  L.  became  acqaitnt«d 

with  Hr.  ,  wbo,   charmed  with  her 

talents,  enconnged  their  enrtion  by  Insett- 
ing ber  poems  in  a  Uteraiy  Joumsl,  with 
all  the  encomloins  they  nerlted.  This  no- 
tice draw  the  attention  of  poUiatitn  on  her, 
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■nil,  atu  1  drew  ilao  the  calumnj  and  hitrcd 
Ot  the  envkmi,  whicb  ceased  not  lo  penccata 
her  through  her  troubled  life;  but  absolutely 
drove  ber  from  ber  native  land.  There  was 
no  dander  too  vile,  and  no  anertiou  too 
wicked,  U>  heap  on  the  Tame  of  thli  injured 

creature.     tSi. ,  a  married  man,   and 

the  father  of  a  large  fkmlly,  many  of  ichom 
were  old«r  than  L.  E.  L.,  WM  iild  to  ban 
been  her  lorer,  and  it  waa  publicly  atated 
that  abe  bad  become  too  Intimately  conneo- 
ted  with  him.  Those  who  disbelkived  the 
calumny,  rerrained  not  from  repeating  It, 
nnm  it  became  a  geueral  topic  of  conversa- 
dou.  Her  own  lei,  fearful  of  eengnre,  bad 
not  conrage  to  defend  her,  and  this  highly 
gtfled  and  senaitire  creature,  wllhont  having 
eomniittvd  a  ^ngle  error,  Ibnnd  beraelf  ■ 
Tkttm  to  alander.  Hore  tbao  one  advanla- 
geana  propoeal  of  marrfaga  waa  made  to  liar ; 
but  no  aooner  waa  thii  knowD,  than  anony- 
nout  letters  wer«  lent  to  the  pertain  wbo 
wished  to  wed  ber,  filled  with  cbargea  againat 
her  honour.  Soma  of  her  suilon,  wholly 
diacrediting  tbeae  calumnies,  but  tltinkiog  It 
due  to  her  to  refute  them,  Instigated  inquiries 
to  trace  tliem  lo  the  original  source  whence 
tbeycame;  not  a  aingle  proof  could  be  had 
of  even  the  aemblanco  of  guilt,  though  a 
thonaand  were  fumiahed  of  perfect  innoeanct. 
Woondad  and  humiliated,  poor  L.  E.  L. 
nfnaad  Co  wed  tboae,  who  oonid,  hoveTer 
worthy  (he  motive,  aeem  to  doubt  ber  ho- 
noar,  or  inatigilo  iuquiry  into  her  conduct ; 
and  from  year  la  year,  dialed  on  a  life  of 
inarlification  and  aorrow.  Pride  led  ber  to 
oonccal  wliat  ahe  luSofed,  but  tboae  who 
beat  knew  bar  were  awara  that  for  many 
montlu  ileep  could  only  be  obt^ned  by  tlia 
aid  of  narcotica,  and  that  violent  apaatna  and 
frequent  attacks  of  the  nerves  left  her  aeldom 
free  ftom  acuta  sufferiog.  Tbe  effort  lo  fores 
ft  gaiety  abe  waa  far  fhnn  feeling,  incresMd 
bar  aoffeiinga,  even  to  the  lasL  The  firat  un 
■be  made  of  tbe  money  produced  by  her 
writlnga,  wai  lo  buy  an  annuity  for  ber 
grandmotfaet ;  that  grandmather,  whoMi 
■certii^  of  lempei  and  wearying  crigtacc 
had  embittered  hec  home.  She  then  went 
to  reside  in  Uans-Flace,  with  soma  elderly 
ladies,  who  kept  a  school,  and  here  again 


Dr.   SI., 


irried 


man,  and  father  of  grown  daughters,  was 
now  named  as  her  paramour ;  and  thongh 
bla  bahils,  age,  ippeaiane*,  and  atlachment 
to  his  wife,  ought  lo  have  precliuled  the  pos- 
tlbility  of  attaching  credence  lo  so  absurd 
■  piece  of  ecaodai,  poor  L.  K.  L.  waa  again 
attacked  in  a  manner  that  nearly  sent  her 
to  the  grave.  This  last  fslsebood  was  in- 
vented a  little  more  tban  four  yean  ago, 
when  Bonie  of  Ibosa  who  diabelicveil  llie  other 
•caudal,  affected  lo  give  credit  to  lliii,  and 
•tang  tbe  aeuaitive  mind  of  poor  L  £.  L.  ol- 
■noatto  madaeaaby  their  hypocritical  eondacl. 
About  thia  time  ill.  Madean  became  ac- 
quainted with  her,  and  afUt  some  monlbs 
pnpoted  Ibi  bar  band.    Wrung  to  tbi  quick 


by  tba  alandeis  beaptd  on  her,  aba  accepted 

fala  offer)  but  he  deemed  it  neceoary  to  re- 
turn lo  Cape  Coast  Castle  fur  a  year,  before 
tbe  nuptials  codld  be  aolemniaed.  He  re- 
turned at  the  expiration  ot  thai  term,  re- 
newed bis  offer,  and  nhe — poor,  dear  aool  I — 
Inlurmed  all  ber  frlenda,  and  me  arooogal 
the  nnmbar,  of  ber  acceptanee  of  tt,  and  of 
her  Intention  of  soon  leaving  Bngiand  with 
him  ;  aoon  after  thia,  Mr.  Uadean  went  la 
Scotland,  and  remained  there  many  montlu, 
without  writing  a  aingle  Une  to  his  betroth- 
ed. Her  feelings  under  ihia  treatment  you 
can  well  imagine,  liesel  by  Inquiiies  tioin 
all  her  friends  as  to  where  tlr.  Uadean  was? 
when  ahe  was  to  be  married?  lie,  lic,  nil 
indicating  a  alrong  suspicion  tliat  he  had 
heard  tbe  reporta,  sod  would  appear  no 
more.  A  serious  illness  assailed  her,  and 
reduced  ber  to  tbe  brink  of  tbe  gmve  |  when 
her  . ■— ..  wrote  and  denuuHled  an  explana- 
tioD  from  Hr.  Uaelean. 

"Be  answered,  that  fearing  tbe  elimateof 
Africa  might  prove  fatal  to  her,  he  hod 
abandoned  tbe  intention  of  marrying,  and 
felt  cmbarraased  at  writing  to  aay  so. 

"She,  poor  soul  I  miilook  his  hesitation 
and  allcnra  fbr  generoiity,  and  wrote  to  him 
a  letter  frangbl  wllb  affbctlon;  tbe IH-starred 
onion  WIS  again  proposed,  bnt  on  oouditloD 
that  it  ahauld  he  kept  a  aect«t  oral  fhnn  tba 
frienda  she  was  realdlng  with.  From  tha 
moment  of  bis  return  fram  Sootlasd  to  that 
of  their  departure,  he  was  moody,  myat»- 
idUl-h  ■       ■■ 


— speaking  aUghtingly 


Ing  »  .  _     _       _. 

ot  her  works— and,  in  short,  showing  ereiy 
symptom  of  a  deairo  to  diagust  her.    Sir 

remoiiatrated  with  her  on  hia  extraor- 

dtnaiv  mode  of  proceeding;  to  did  all  her 
frieniiij  but  tbe  die  wai  cast.  Hn  pride 
■hmnk  from  the  notion  of  again  having  it 
gud  that  another  marriage  waa  hrokea  off| 
and  abe  detannlned  not  lo  break  with  him. 
Myileiy  on  mysteiy  fulknrsd ;  no  friend  or 
laUiive  of  bis — though  on  uncle  and  auat 
were  in  London— nactioned  tbe  marriage ; 
nay  more,  it  is  now  known  that,  two  days 
prvvloua  to  tt,  be,  on  being  questioned  by  hia 
uncle,  denied  poeitively  the  fsctofbis  bit«n- 
tlon  to  be  married. 

"  The  marriage  wo»  a  tttrri  ant,  and  not 
avowed  until  a  very  ftw  daya  prarlous  lo 
their  nUling  for  AMca;  he  nftaaed  to  per^t 
ber  own  maid,  wbo  bad  long  served  bar,  to 
accompany  lier,  and  it  was  on^  at  tlie  ele- 
venth hour  that  he  could  be  biduced  to  per- 
mit a  atraoge  servant  to  be  lier  attendanL 
Hia  conduct  on  board  ship  was  cold  and 

mow'y;  for  her  Lroken-beirtcd ,whoia 

I  have  aetn,  told  nie  that  the  captain  of  the 
ahlp  aaid,  that  Mr.  Uaelean  betrayed  tbe 
utmost  indifftranoe  towards  bar,  Thlsin- 
differance  continued  at  Cape  Castle,  and, 
what  waa  worse,  discoolect,  ill-homow,  and 
reproaches  at  ber  ignorance  of  hotisskae^ng 
uuA  he  m«T  day,  until,  as  die  write*  l« 
her  ,  ber  nerve*  becanu  to  agitated, 
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L.  E  1.  Urns  writea  to  her ;_'  Tliere 

■re  Bleven  or  ivrelvo  clianibera  hero  eniply, 
I  am  tiild,  yet  Ut,  MiuleOQ  rcriuvs  [<i  let 
me  liare  om  aftliein  fur  my  u^  nor  will  he 


e  evening,  when  bs 
'hen  that  is  over,  ha 
n  o'cTock,  wlien  I  ^ 


and  cum 

ptaii. 

a  ot 

T>iy   t 

en.per 

,  whi'ch 

heavy  1 

bid.' 

'■This 

1  the 

'  lut 

acoou; 

»t  Mr. 

OTerrecei 

.ed. 

Ju 

dse,  thea,  oi 

;  his  wr 

ediiea. 

"  It  ia 

known  Iha 

I  Mr. 

llaclear 

forniRl  a 

liai 

tCap« 

Caat: 

le  »ilh  1 

larjie  £imiiy  ;  Bgc!!  liaiinm  are  not 
tJ  diirvputabJe  there,  suil  the  wninen  are 
treated  a»  nivM;  Ttiis  person  lived  in  ilie 
Caatle  M  Ita  tnbtrean,  uulll  the  arrival  of 
Hr.  Maclean  and  {lour  L.  E.  L,,  nhen  she 

cat  on  the  inqiieit.  All  the  aeivant*,  *iih 
the  extejjtiun  ut  the  mail  and  lii:^  uril^, 
bruu^Lt  out  by  U  E.  L.,  were  llie  vreatiiri'n 
of  the  formei  mislresii  the  whule  of  the 
female  nAlives  detest  Eogliali  wonien,  be. 
cause  tlio  pitaeoce  of  one  then  banUhea  tl\eni 
from  the  society  where  lliq'  ue  tolerated  in 
their  nb«nce. 

"  Ur.  Maclean  admits  tbat  indispo*ition 
■nd  owntal  annoyaoca  miiat  have  rendered 
hini  Av  from  being  a  kind  or  agreeable  com- 
panloQ  to  poor  Leliiia ;  but  ailUa,  that  had 
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e  would  have 


I  ill  B 


ented   b 


I,  which  i>u  dues  Rut  expldin,  easy  and 

good-lempered  to  a  fault.     He  says,  that 

never  was  tliere  so  kind  or  so  faultleu  a 

being  on  earth  as  that  poor,  poor  girl,  aa  he 

tails  lier,  and  that  he  never  knew  lier  value 

aiitil  he  hod  loct  iter.     In  fact,  his  littler 

ftoiD  tlia      teems  an  answer  to  char;^)  prercmd  against 

in^,  until       liim  by  the  departed,  and,  whnt  is  strange, 

He  ex-       the    pscket  that  brunght    the   fatal   news 

In  oiion,        broH(-ht  no  letter  of  recent  date  for  her  _— , 

nihsed  an   opportunity. 


Her  Ittleni.  all  of  wtaiih  have  lireotbed  the 
fonilc-t  allection  fur  liiin,  admit  tliat  she  had 
lilite  tiiipe  uf  bnppinPjs  fVoni  her  stern,  cold, 
■nil  moros'!  Iiuslinnd.  I  have  now,  my  dear 
madam,  i;iven  yuu  this  sad  tale.  I  have 
peruicd  all  her  hitters  to  her  . — -~,  as  well 
as  Ur.  Mjcleen's  lo  itim.  I  ou^'ht  to  odd, 
■bat  wtaeu  they  landed  in  AfHca,  Ur. 
M;icleuu  set  olf,  leaving  bii  wife,  and  pro- 
CG'^ed  to  tbi:  Cnslle,  to  dislodge  his  mistress 
and  children.  Tlie  natives  were  angr^',  and 
otTifiiiled    at     seeing    their    countrywoman 


drive 


"  Ueliui 


,      .    learMadJin, 
Yoor  Ladyahiiis  very  sincerely, 

"M.  Bt.ESSI.'IOTCIN.'' 


TbiB  i»  a  mournful  Ule,  vith  nhiiih 
to  conclude  our  tioticu  of  tbb  most 
brilliant  aililitiun  to  our  liCerHTj'  his- 
tory. Did  space  permit,  we  might 
culi  ileUiib  of  other  cdubritics,  equally 
intoresting,  though  none  so  monrnfulf 
from  tlie  vast  accumulation  of  biognt- 
pliical  matter  crowded  into  the  work, 
which  may  take  permanent  rank  in  the 
world  of  letters,  not  merely  as  the  life 
of  one  literary  individual,  but  u  a 
miniature  biographical  encylopedia  of 
all  the  moduTD  celebntie)  of  England. 
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TaBBE  Bat  a  lady  in  an  ancient  room, 
Amii)  an  odorous  garden's  golden  bloom — 
The  Lady  Aliue ;  and  tier  hair  was  dark 
Aa  dusky  forest  pool 
Beneath  the  bmnclieg  cool. 
Far  from  the  cboi-al  gladneta  of  the  minstrel  lark. 


Bright  ivcre  her  eyes  vith  visions.     Yet  more  bright 
Streamed  through  the  casements  the  sweet  sunsetlight. 
In  wbicli  the  chamber  quiunt  ahono  criinson-cleiiri 

^Vhile  Lady  Alice  saw 

Across  the  open  shan, 
Down  to  the  forest  fountains  troop  the  fallow  deer. 


There  came  a  youth  with  lilies  ever-fair. 
And  ruddy  rosi's  in  his  clusterinir  hair, 

loto  the  chamber.     With  his  azure  eyes 

He  gazed  on  Lady  Alice — 

Bearing  a  brimful  chalice 

Of  sapphire  brigher  than  the  cloudy  sappliire  si 


"  I  am  the  Spirit  of  Summer,  maiden  tender," 

Ue  said.     "  To  thcCi  O  lovely  one,  I  render 

Homage  i  for  s|iriCcs  to  mortal  maidens  ctc 

When  beautiful  aa  thou. 

For  purest  worship  bow. 

Into  this  goblet  look,  and  fathom  Time's  dark  ri 


Therewith  in  that  blue  vase  the  magic  water 

Sparkled  and  leaped;  earth's  viuon-loving  daughter 

Gazed,  hoping  for  a  happy  future  ibste — 

Gazed,  hoping  that  the  time 

Would  echo  Love's  mid  rhyme. 

And  fill  with  high  delight  the  fragrant  Summer  air. 

What  saw  slie  there  ?    The  blushful  face  of  him 
Who  held  the  sapphire  goblet  ?    .     .     .    Shadows  dim 
Crossed  the  fiur  lymph  J  and  a  wierd  formof  eld. 

Crowned  with  a  coronet 

Of  ice  and  hoarfrost  wot, 
Fale  with  an  unknown  woe,  the  muden  there  beheld. 


"The  Spirit  of  Winter]"  cried  the  youthful  shade  j 
And  from  the  lady's  vision  did  he  fade. 

Sweet  Alice  I  when  the  Summer  came  again, 
Those  dreamy  oyce  of  thino 
Saw  not  the  sunset  shine, 
Voriratched  the  fallow  deer  wind  slowly  down  the  glen. 
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A  wbito-robed  maiileni  aeventeen  summers  old, 

Slandj  in  a  moonlit  cbomber,  calm  and  fair. 
Dreamily  gazing  over  hill  nnd  irold. 

Towards  the  brislit  ocean.     Her  white  fi^t  are  bare- 
Ripple  the  ringlets  of  her  chesniit  bair,* 

Freed  from  their  silken  fetters.     Star  by  star 
Heaven's  host  arise,  the  whilo  she  breathes  a  prayer 

For  one  well-loved,  'mid  perilous  toil  afar. 
Where  Franca  and  England  strife  to  crush  the  maniac  Czar. 


"Brother  of  mine  I"  the  loving  dreamer  cries, 

"Wherefore  must  these  wild  deeds  of  warfare  claim 
Thy  golden  youth  ?"    Tears  gem  her  bright  blue  eyes 

For  the  boy-soldier  whom  gUd  hopes  of  fame. 
The  love  of  freedom,  valonr  nought  can  tame. 

Have  urged  at  elorious  Alma.     But  she  knows 
One  only  solace  in  l£e  Almighty  Kame — 

One  oulr  source  whence  mortal  safety  flows  ; 
Aod  calmed  by  prayer,  she  nnka  in  youth's  serene  repose. 


Sleep  sweetly  1    May  no  shadow  of  mlschnnce 

Ruffle  toe  breatfaings  of  that  guileless  breast ; 
Nor  any  nsion  of  his  countenance, 

Toilwom  nnd  anguished,  break  thy  happy  rest  I 
Slumber  in  this  safe  islet  of  the  West  I 

Him  far  away  a  sister's  prayer  shall  ud. 
And  from  his  heart  the  fatal  sabra  wrest, 

Even  though  through  blood  of  friend  and  foe  he  wade. 
And  down  the  deadly  breach  with  hot,  ensanguined  blade. 


Run,  rise  Heosphoros,  by  Eniine  marge. 

And  nsber  in  the  great  decisive  day, 
Wlten  our  twin  chivalry,  with  headlong  chai^, 

Shall  sweep  the  countless  Scythian  serfs  away ; 
Wlien  France  and  England,  with  victorious  sway. 

Shall  give  the  nations  peace.    And  thence  must  grow 
Freedom  and  power  to  Russia's  aneient  prey^ 

Dwellers  by  Vistula,  who  long  ago 
Drove  irom  Vienna's  waUa  the  fierce  barbarian  foe-f 
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*  "  AnoD  she  shook  her  hesd, 
And  ihowsrsd  the  rippled  ringliU  to  her  kiree." — Z'taNynm't  Go^va. 
t  Under  John9abUskl,A.i>.  1683. 
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Spanibb  poetry,  like  tbe  poetry  of  most 
DBti9n3  tnat  have  poseeescd  a  vigorous 
and  fruitful  literature,  divides  itself 
almost  naturally  into  four  distinct 
cl.is»e9,  of  whith  the  Ballad,  the  Lyric, 
the  Kpic,  and  tbe  DrrtiDH,  are  the  re- 

E resents tivea.  The  first  of  these,  the 
nllad,  being  the  earliest  offspring  of 
the  Spanish  muee,  and,  next  to  the 
dmina,  the  most  important  department 
of  Spanish  poetry,  will  form  the  aub- 
ject  of  the  present  series  of  papers.  In 
dttempting  a  dioramic  view  of  Spanish 
poetry,  so  varied  by  scenes  of  beauty 
and  of  terror,  perhaps  the  Bau-aq  may 
bo  regarded  in  the  light  of  a  martioL 
and  epirit-stirring prelude;  but  before 
lietening  to  its  luusio,  it  will  be  well 
to  have  some  knowledge,  not  only  of 
the  instrument  from  wbicU  it  breathed, 
namely,  the  Spanish  language,  but  of 
the  Spanish  people  theiuselveSi  who 
commenced  bo  early,  and  kept  alive 
so  long,  a  strain  of  mich  unequalled 
melody  and  power. 

In  first  becoming  acquainted  with 
the  romance  or  ballad  poetry  of  Spain, 
and,  indeed,  with  every  other  liepart- 
nient  of  Spanish  poetry  that  is  inlrin. 
■icHlly  valuable,  we  are  generally 
Btruci,  earlier  even  than  by  its  8im[.h- 
(nty  or  its  enthusiasm,  by  the  intense 
and  all-embracing  spirit  of  nationality 
that  pervades  it.  In  a  little  while, 
that  naked  literalness,  whi<:h  at  first 
sight  seemed  somewhat  cold  and  un- 
adorned, glows  and  breathes  with  att 
the  beauty  and  the  vigour  of  life,  the 
lovelier  and  the  more  vigorous  from 
being  unconcealed  and  nnimpedod. 
In  a  little  while,  (Iw  urquisite  tender. 
nesB  and  pathos  that  characteri»e  many 
of  the  oldest  ballads,  find  their  way  to 
our  hearts,  though  obstructed  and 
turned  aude,  for  a  time,  bv  tome  rude 
or  barbarous  trait  of  character  or 
eircumsuuicei  id  a  little  while,  our 
feelings,  though  chilled  unconsciously, 
or  even  in  our  owii  despite,  by  the 
ungeniat  atmosphere  of  a  cold,  of  u 
disbelieving,  and  of  an  unheroic  era, 
soon  grow  warm  and  expand,  na  be- 
neath a  southern  aky,  from  breathing 
those  enkindling  airs  wafted  to  us  from 


the  land  of  ecstatic  devotion  and  of 
chivalrous  enthusiasm.  In  a  little 
while,  OS  we  wander  over  the  poetic 
expanse  which,  at  the  beginning  of 
our  journey,  looked  as  unrelieved  by 
variety  or  vegetation  as  the  treeleM 
plains  of  Castile  which  it  reflects,  we 
come  unexpectedly  upon  some  little 
pMve,  carpeted  by  the  delicious  .ver- 
dure of  the  unbnrned  gross,  where  the 
birds  sing  concealed  within  the  deep 
foliafre  that  surrounds  them,  like  the 
maidens  of  the  country  behind  the 
green  jaloutUt  of  their  windows,  and 
where  even  tbe  rivulet  lingers  and 
takes  its  siesta  in  tbe  shade.  But  the 
nationality  of  the  entire  ideal  pros- 
pect is  as  obvious  and  unmistakeable 
as  are  the  oharacterisdcs  of  tbe  material 
one  to  which  I  bave  compared  it — the 
ontstretched  plain  beneath  our  feet, 
and  the  snowy  sierra  that  bounds  the 
horizon.  Perhaps,  with  the  excop^oo 
of  tbe  Greek,  ibure  is  no  lit4;nture  in 
either  ancient  or  modem  times  so 
thoroughly,  so  entirely  national,  i 


Greek, 


t   equaiity 


!ard  to  tbe 
1  this 


n  with 


apparent  t  _ 
respect  may  be  doubted,  for  e' 
our  limited  means  of  investigation, 
evident  truces  of  Eg^|itian  und  Asiatic 
influences  may  be  discovered.  Hebrew 
poetry,  indeed,  if  its  tremendous  sig. 
nificance  and  supernatural  associations 
did  not  raise  it  from  the  level  of  litera. 
ture  aito^ther  into  a  purer  and  sub- 
limer  ru^on,  might  be  adduced  as  a 
more  scnking  example  than  either. 
For  the  same  awful  voice  that  spoke 
in  thunder  from  the  top  of  Sinai  to 
tbe  people  of  Judah,  and  told  tbem 
they  should  have  no  God  but  Jehovah, 
seemed  to  have  bmited  the  music  of 
their  harp  to  the  same  glorious  tbeme, 
to  UiH,  who  was  not  only  the  GroU  of 
the  universe,  but  in  an  especial  man- 
ner Ae  God  of  Israel  —  not  only  tite 
Father  of  tbe  Human  Race,  but  by 
preference  tbe  friend  and  protector  of 
the  great  men  of  iheir  own  nation,  of 
Abraham,  of  Isaac,  and  of  Jacob.  If 
those  old  Roman  songs  had  been  pre-- 
served,  that  are  alluded  to  by  many 
of  the  Latin  writers,  which,  composed 
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lians  called  the  SalumiilUn,  were  tliu 
delight  of  the  people  befure  (he 
&scinating  but  fatal  influence  uf 
Greek  poetry  destroyed  the  vigour  or 
originality  of  the  native  muse,  iMla 
literature  itould  have  Homething  to 
boast  of  free  from  the  trai^es  of  direct 
and  servile  imitatioa :  those  songe  and 
legends,  1  mean,  tvhich  form  the  foun- 
dation on  nhich  Livy  has  erected  the 
semi -fabulous  and  romantic  cdiiice  of 
his  earlier  history,  the  subject  of  which 
Schhigei  has  epitomised,  giving  us  the 
outline  which  Macaulay  has  with  so 
much  felicity  filled  up : — 

"If  it  ihould  be  asked  (saj-s  Schlegel) 
what  were  iJie  subjects  of  tlicw  old  Koinmi 
poemsT  tbe  Bomau  histories,  1  cunceire,  may 
«uf1y  (iimiib  us  vrlth  an  answer.  Not  only 
tin  fabulous  birth  and  fits  of  Bomulus,  and 
the  rape  of  tbe  Habine  wooien,  but  also  the 
most  poetical  uunbat  of  tha  Uoralii  snil 
Gurialli,  the  pride  of  Taiquin,  the  misfortuna 
*nd  dealii  of  Lucretia,  with  their  bloody  re- 
venge, sod  the  establiihineut  of  llbeity  by 
the  elder  Dmtus,  lbs  wonderM  war  of  Por- 
scona,  aad  tbe  slcaJfastoesi  of  ScbtoIs,  tbe 
banlebment  of  CoriulsHus,  the  war  which  ba 
kiudltfd  Bgsinat  hia  couuliy,  Ibo  subsequent 
Hruggle  of  hie  filings,  and  tbs  fiual  tri- 
BDipb  of  his  patriotisiu,  at  tl;e  all-powerful 
lnten.-eMioD  of  his  mother — these,  and  tbe 
like  eircamstances,  If  Ihey  ba  Biamiiied  from 
Um  proper  point  of  view,  cannot  fhil  to  Im 
ovosidered  as  the  relics  and  fragnianta  of  the 
ancient  heroic  traditions,  and  heroic  poems 


Latin  literature,  in  its  turn,  became 
tbe  model  of  imitation  at  tbe  revival 
of  letten,  or  rather  at  tbe  time  when 
the  modern  dialects  and  languages  of 
£urope  had  assumed  aucb  consistency 
aod  nrmuesa  as  to  be  able  to  receive 
the  finit  foundatioDi  of  those  litera- 
turea  which  hare  unce  risen  to  a  height 
and  a  glory  ib&t  aeem  to  surpass  tbe 
old.  Bow  strong  this  influence  vraa 
felt  in  Italy,  where,  indeed,  it  was 
only  reasonable,  to  a  certain  degree, 
to  expect  it,  may  be  undersloou  by 
the  aignificant  &ct,  that  tbe  great  and 
ori^nul  Dante — be  who  fixtd  the 
Italiaii  language,  and  who  added  one 
additional  world-poem  to  the  very  few 
which  it  can  boiist — be,  with  a  genius 
OS  original  aa  Homer's,  and  with  au 
qnagiaalioo   moru  sublime,  bod  still. 
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as  it  were,  to  place  bimself  under  the 

proU^ction  of  tbu  most  luiuous  of  the 
Ituman  poets  i  and,  by  selecting  Virgil 
as  his  guide  and  cumpiuiion  through 
the  awful  regions  of  the  Inferno,  thus 
make  this  needful  apology  to  those 

Erejudiccs  in  favour  of  the  dominant 
temture  which  his  education  tau^bt 
him  to  admire,  but  which  his  geuiua 
compelled  biiu  to  surpass.  Even 
Cbuuccr  himself— tbe  morning-st<ir  of 
English  poeay —  had,  for  many  years, 
to  struggle  through  the  rosy  mists  of 
imitation  exhaled  from  the  moist  love- 
lays  of  Fetrorcha  and  the  warmer  tales 
ot  Boccaccio ;  and  it  nis  not  until  the 
planet  of  his  own  life  wns  setting  in 
tbe  west  —  it  was  not  until  the  poet 
had  reached  his  sixtieth  year — that  tbe 
brilliant  day-slar,  in  whose  early  light 
tbe  Canterbury  pilgrims  set  out  on 
their  elemul  journey,  arose  on  the 
eablem  horizon  of  British  song.  But 
there  was  one  great  and  memorable 
exteplion — ono  iountain  of  originality 
bubbling  up  abunUantly  and  refresh- 
ingly from  tbe  heart  of  a  rouiantio 
land,  and  rejecting  only  tbu  scenery 
in  the  midst  uf  wfaieb  it  arose,  or  the 
events  which  took  place  around  ila 
tnorgin,  glittering  and  melodious  witU 
natural  brilliancy  and  native  harmony 
— an  impulse  often  attracted  to  earth, 
but  ever  recovering  from  tbis  dcpres- 
Hon,  and  aspiring  heavenward  —  a 
murmuring  centre  of  enjoyment,  in 
which  beauty  waa  reflected,  and  pas- 
nou  appeased,  where  the  soldier  ro. 
freshed  himself  from  the  &tigueB  of 
bygone  conquests,  and  strengthened 
himself  for  new,  and  whose  light  crya. 
tal  panoply  was  not  despised  even  by 
the  hermit  and  the  reeluee,  when  arm- 
ing themselves  for  the  sterner  battle 
ot  life :  a  Spanish  poetry  sprang,  span- 
taneous  and  nuyestic,  from  the  t>paniah 
soil)  no  seeds,  carried  hither  and  thi- 
ther by  the  destruotive  waters  which 
swept  over  the  Roman  em[»Te,  settled 
on  Its  fertile  bosom,  subsequently  to 
be  forced  into  unhealthy  growth,  in 
sickly  rivalry  of  the  myrtles  that 
bloomed  in  the  garden  of  Horace,  or 
tbe  great  pines  Uiat  lean  from  the  top 
of  foflilipo  over  the  tomb  of  Virgil. 
Whatever  it  produced  was  hardy, 
healthy,  and  indigenous ;   not  tran»> 

E touted,  or  imported,  and  reared  trem. 
liiigjy  in  arti£cial  conservatories,  but 


*  L«ctura  on  On  Birtoir  of  Utentnn^  p.  79. 
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ban^ue  vigorouilj' from  the  rich  mnrl 
of  the  Iberian  nature,  flourisbtng  in 
the  open  air,  ind  blosBOmitig  nnd  bear- 
ing fruit  under  the  influence  of  one  of 
the  most  varied  and  genial  tempera- 
ments ever  siven  to  a  people,  capable 
at  once  of  the  vi^ur  of  the  north  and 
the  soilness  of  the  sontli — even  like 
their  own  skies,  of  which  it  is  an  em- 
blem, nourishing  irith  the  same  care, 
and  at  the  eamo  moment,  the  ever- 
green oaks  of  the  Sierra  Morena,  as 
well  as  the  palm-treca  and  orange- 
groves  of  the  Andalusian  valleys. 

But  although  the  carl/  ballad  poetry 
of  Spain  is  marked  in  an  especial  man. 
ner  by  this  broud  exclusive  stamp  of 
nationality,  which  left  no  room  for  any 
foreign  influence  to  be  trnced  upon  it, 
it  is  certfun  that  this  originality  did 
not  arise  from  an  iznorarice  of  classical 
or  other  models,  out  from  the  over- 
whelming and  all -en  grossing  interest 
of  the  national  cause,  which  for  eight 
centuries  supplied  the  inspiration,  and 
suggested  the  theme  of  Spanish  song. 
Spain  was  not  only  at  all  times  wdl 
acquainted  with  whatever  enlighten- 
ment existed  in  other  portions  of  En- 
rope,  but  had  herself  a  literature  (if 
we  are  to  credit  the  authority  of  Stra- 
bo)  long  before  either  Grecian  civilis- 
ation arose,  or  the  seven-hilled  city 
wa«  built  :— 

*'  It  is  tustorkally  certain,"  sayi  a 
lasnied  and  doqatnt  writer,  ' '  thst  Uic 
primitive  mstric^  poams  of  the  ■borigiiwl 
Iberians  existed  before  Greece  emerged  (ram 

buburlaoiiiin,  or  Some  was  fooaded.  Wtien 
Lope  da  Yega  olnerred  that  there  were  Hiada 
in  Spain  withoat  a  Homer,  he  udght  olw  have 
added  that  thef  existed  t>efi>re  tlie  blind  old 
man  of  Scio's  mdty  isle  was  traru.  The  sn- 
'denU  p^d  great  attcntiun  ta  Spain,  which 
bong  thdrPeni,  was  a  aabject  otiuteretf 
to  their  ivaiice.  Among  other  tilings,  Stia- 
bo  tells  us  the  TnnletanI  (the  AndAlufdms) 
pouesisd  eaily  memorSali  in  wrlling,  and 
prcaervel  metrical  poems  and  laws  of  six 
tbousanJ  Tealt.** 

This  phrase  of  "  sis  thousand  years  " 

writers,  and  was  used  to  express,  by  a 
definite  term,  an  indefinite  remoCencas, 
as  evidenced  by  Pl'ny  fixing  the  anti- 
qnity  of  the  poems  of  Zoroaster  at  the 
Bome  date  ;  but  without  giving  it  this 
very  rational  and  unforced  interpreta- 
tion, though  we  may  smile  at  the  ex- 


travagance of  Buppoiiag  the  existence 
of  Spanish  literature  at  a  time  which. 
must  havB  preceded  the  creation  of 
man,  we  cannot  resist  receiving  tha 
statement  as  the  strongest  possible  evi- 
dence of  the  belief  in  its  extreme  anti- 
quity entertained  by  the  most  learned 
men  ofthe  time  of  Augustus.  Spain 
at  this  period  seemed  to  have  been  to 
the  wise  men  of  Rome  what  our  own 
country  was  to  those  zealous  antiqua- 
ries wuOi  about  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century,  received  with  such 
loving  faith,  or  embellished  with  such 
fmitiol  fancy,  the  bardic  legends  of 
Ireland,  and  the  result  has  been  the 
same  in  both  coses ;  for  while  later  and 
more  accurate  investigation  has  dispel- 
led a  good  deal  of  tbo  venerable  mist 
which,  thougli  it  occasionally  ma^U 
fie<I,  too  ofcea  concealed  the  distinct 
outlines  of  history,  it  has  brought  out 
into  clearer  li^ht  the  rugged  but  still 
romantic  reality  which  undoubtedly 
existed.  A  disclumer  of  those  le- 
gendary glories  would  periiaps  be  too 
much  to  expect  from  the  national 
pride  ofthe  early  Spaniards  themselves; 
and  thus  wo  learn  from  the  Latin  Go- 
thic writers  ofthe  sixth  and  seventh 
centuries,  that  Moses  was  considered 
the  author  of  those  "Cantilenas"  to 
which  I  have  just  referred ;  while  a 
thousand  years  Uter  we  find  Salaxar 
de  Mendoza  gravely  innsting,  in  Uie 
very  spirit  of  Valiancy  liimsetf,  that 
"a  coae  of  laws  in  couplets"  bad  been 
given  to  whatever  inhabitants  we  may 
imagine  existing  in  Spain  at  the  time, 
by  Tubal,  sou  of  Japnct,  and  grand- 
son of  Noah,  140  yean  after  t£e  de- 
luge, and  2163  years  before  the  birth 
of  Christ.  The  possession,  however, 
by  the  ancient  Iberians  of  a  rude  na- 
tional ballad-poetry,  long  ant«;rior  to 
the  invasion  of  their  country  by  tie 
Bomans,  cannot  be  doubted;  and  as 
it  preceded,  so  did  It  exist  side  by  nde 
with,  as  well  as  survive,  the  more  cor- 
rect literature  ofthe  conquerors.  Tha 
native  muae  indeed  retired  before  the 
Roman,  as  it  did  long  after  before  the 
Moorish  invader,  to  the  fastnesses  of 
the  mountains.  And  while  the  softer 
children  of  Bcclica,  who  inhabited  the 
sunny  plains  of  Andalusia,  received 
easily  t£e  laws,  laniruage,  and  dresa  of 
the  new  comers,  uie  bardy  Celts  or 
Geltiberians  of  Gallicia,  of  Astnriast 
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aad  of  Biicay>  still  fiilded  their  raantlea 
around  them,  Hitd,  aj  wc  are  told  by 
Silius  lUlicus  (3.  34QJ,  nbo,  there  ig 
reason  to  believe,  was  himself  a  Spa- 
nUrd,  still  continued  "  to  bonrl  tbeir 
national  balfad  afler  the  manner  of 
their  fathers." 

A  most  interesting  fragment  of  one  of 
those anrient  poems  has  been  preserved, 
which,  if  it  docs  not  absolutely  possess 
the  antiquity  claimed  for  it  by  many 
learned  writers,  is  unquestionably  the 
oldest  specimen  of  the  uteralure  of  the 
Feuinsala  nhich  is  known  to  exist. 
William  von  Humboldt,  thebrotherof 
the  celebrated  traveller  and  scientific 
writer,  when  Prussian  minister  at  Ma- 
drid, while  investigating  the  ongin  of 
the  lan^ua^  of  llie  Biscayans,  was 
led  to  visit  Biscay  in  order  to  pursue 
his  studies  on  the  spot.  The  most  aa- 
cient  document  which  he  thi^re  disco- 
vered was  a  poem  in  the  Basque  dia- 
lect, referring  to  the  CanCabriati  wnrs 
of  Augustas,  which,  though  still  intel- 
ligible to  the  liasquet  is  believed  by 
Mme  of  the  learned,  and  hy  those  of 
Biscay  in  particular,  to  bo  cotempo- 
raty  with  the  events  which  it  describes. 
It  is  a  tale  of  passion  and  of  crime  —  a 
lamentation  over  the  fate  of  a  brave 
Biscayan  chieftain,  who,  after  return- 
ing from  the  patriotic  struggle  against 
tiie  Roman  invader,  was  basely  mur- 
dered by  hisfotthlcss  wife.  It  resembles, 
if  not  in  its  catastrophe  at  least  in  its 
motive,  some  of  those  ballads  of  after- 
times  to  which  we  shall  allude  in  their 
proper  order.  It  presents  a  still  more 
singular  resemblance  to  certain  varie- 
ties of  the  modern  ballad  in  the  struc- 
ture of  ita  verse,  which  is  a  stanza  of 
four  iines  —  the  first  three  being  pen- 
tisyllabic,  and  the  fourth  a  syllable 
■horter,  which  serves  for  the  refrain  or 
chorus.  It  is  said  to  contain  traces 
both  of  rhyme,  and  of  that  peculiar 
■peciea  of  half  or  vowel  rhyme  called 
theasonaa/e,whJch  we  shall  more'parti. 
cnlaty  describe  hereatler,  and  which  is 
the  distinguishing  feature  of  the  true 
national  poetry  of  Spain.  It  thus 
supplies,  as  far  as  tho  latter  point  is 
concerned,  some  additional  evidence 
against  the  generally-received  opinion 
tEat  this  peculiar  species  of  vcri>ificH- 
tion  was  directly  and  solely  borrowed 
from  the  Arabian  poetry  introduced 
into  Spain  by  the  Uoors,  in  their  sub- 


poets  of  Biscay  in  the  days  of  Augus. 
tus,  as  it  did  to  those  of  the  Alpuiurra 
in  later  times,  from  the  Gnt  Celtic  in- 
vaders of  Iberia,  and  carried  by  them 
(asiseviilenced  by  a  somewhat  kindred 
peculiarity  in  tho  most  ancient  poems 
of  Icrne)  in  that  remote  period  when 
these  adventurous  vr~ 


in  seorch  of  (hot  "sparkle  of  radiant 
green,"  thnt  island  of  destiny  whose 
fate  it  would  be  to  preserve  the  relics 
of  their  language  and  their  race,  when 
these  had  almost  utterly  disappeared 
from  the  face  of  continental  Europe. 

But  though  the  existence  of  these 
rude  cotemporary  national  ballads  is 
estnbli.-hed ,  the  almost  universal  supre- 
macy of  the  Latin  language  and  lite- 
rature throughout  the  greater  part  of 
the  Peninsula  must  he  admitted  ;  and 
the  poets  of  Iliipanio,  like  her  soldiers, 
were  content,  nay  proud,  to  enrol 
themselves  nndec  the  standard  of  im- 
perial Rome : — 


races,  Tihertver  th«  conqneron  wen  abla  to 
eatabllih  qn<Ftn«a  aud  orAer  \  for  the  vast 
advantage  of  Roman  civilisation  coald  ba 
obtuned  only  by  the  adoption  of  Roman 
monnen  and  tlie  Latin  laognsge.  This 
union,  rrom  the  gnat  importance  uTtha  pro- 
vince, the  Romans  doircd  no  Itsa  tbaa  tbe 
natlveii.  Foity-Kven  yea™  only  aftar  thay 
entered  Spain,  b  colony,  consisting  of  a  Urge 
body  of  the  descendintB  rmm  tbe  isingi«l 
bloJd  of  Roman!  and  natives,  wis  establish- 
ed by  a  fonnol  (tecree  of  the  Senate,  with 
privileges  beyond  the  ubdsI  policy  ef  their 
GoTemmeut.  A  little  later,  colonies  oTaU 
kinds  M-cre  gnatiy  maltiplled  <  and  it  ti 
Impoisible  to  read  Cesbt  and  Llvy  withont 
feetiDg  tbat  the  Ronuut  policy  wu  mora 
generons  to  Spain  tbon  it  wu  to  any  other 
of  the  countries  tliat  lucceiiively  cams  with- 
in its  conlroL  Tarragona,  where  tbe  Sdplos 
flrst  landed ;  Caithagens,  founded  by  As- 
drnbal;  and  Coirlova,  always  so  important, 
early  took  tbe  fgimi  aad  cbaiactet  of  the 
larger  municipal iliei  in  Italy;  and  in  the 
time  of  Strabo,  Cailix,  for  nunibera,  wealth, 
and  aclivity,  was  setond  only  to  Roma  it- 
self. Lcng,  therefore,  before  Agrlppa  but 
liroken  tlie  poirer  of  tho  mountaineers  of 
thenortb,  th«  whole  south,  with  its  rich  and 
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luxuriiDt  Talleyii,  bad  become  like  anolher 
Itklr — 1  fjct  of  which  ths  deMriptlnn  in 
the'tl.ird  book  of  Plinv's  Naluml  lilrtory 
can  leira  no  nuonali'lc  doubt.  To  ttiii, 
boHcrer,  wa  vhould  add  the  remark&ble  lir- 
cumtlaiice,  that  the  Emperor  V^pmian. 
MOD  afterthe  pftcidcatioD  oF  the  north,  fuund 
It  Tor  hii  intereat  (□  extend  to  the  whole 
of  Spain  the  priTJIegee  of  the  muDicipalilii* 
la  Lalium. 

"  SpaniaMa  too,  rarli«r  than  any  other 
ttranKtm,  obtained  thore  diallnctjons  of 
which  the  RomBni  thmiMlret  ware  ao  am- 
billouii,  and  whicli  they  ao  reluctantly 
in^nted  to  any  but  nntiva  citinna.  Tlie 
flrat  riirdtiner  (hat  ei-er  row  to  the  coniul- 
alilp  was  Bilbua  from  Cadiz ;  and  be.  Ino, 
wai  the  first  foreigner  that  ever  gained  Ihg 
linnnnr  of  a  public  tilamph.  Tha  firat 
fonlK^er  that  erer  aat  on  the  throne  of  tha 
world  wae  Trajan,  a  native  of  Itatica,  near 
Seville ;  and,  indeed,  if  we  examine  tha  hla- 
tofy  of  Rome  fhini  (be  time  of  Hannibal  to 
Ibe  fall  of  the  western  Empire,  we  shall  pro- 
balily  find  ibat  no  part  of  tlie  world,  Iwyond 
(lie  llmiti  of  Italy,  contributed  so  much  to 
the  reaourcea,  wealtii,  and  power  ot  the 
capital,  oa  Spoln.  and  (hat  no  prorlnre  to- 
cdvad.  Id  return,  so  Inrga  a  share  of  the 
boDOun  and  dignities  of  tbe  Roman  govern- 

"  On  ail  aeconnta,  therefore,  the  connexion 
between  Knme  and  Spjiln  was  intimate,  xai 
tbe  clviliEnHon  and  rellDement  of  the  pro- 
Tinee  look  their  eharacter  «r!y  from  those 
of  the  capital.  Aertorliia  found  it  a  wih 
policy  to  canie  the  ciilidren  of  tlie  principal 
natire  fnmiltos  to  lie  tviRht  Latin  and 
Gnek,  and  to  hrrome  accumpll^fli  in  llie 
literatDiv  and  ale^ant  knowledge  to  L-e  band 
In  those  aiimliitilg  iangna|n>;  and  when, 
ten  years  later,  Metelliu,  in  liia  turn,  bail 
ctiubed  tbe  power  of  Serturlas  and  cam* 
home  triDinphant  to  Rome,  ho  brought  with 
him  a  number  of  Coplovan  poeta  a^tahiN 
wbme  latinlly  the  fostidiom  ear  of  Cicero 
waa  able  (o  ob|ect,  only  that  tbeir  accent  i>ad 
pingHe  qridJam  .  .  .  alqui  patfTiium  • 
•Ufflething  thick  or  rude,  and  funign, 

"  From  this  period  Latin  wrilen  tie^an  to 
b«  eonitantly  prodnced  tn  3paln.  Portiiu 
Latro,  ■  natire  of  Cordova,  bat  a  public 
■drocata  ot  the  higlieet  reputation  at  Etomo, 
opaned  in  Ibe  metro|»liii  the  aarileat  of  ihoas 
achooh  Ibr  Roman  rhetoric,  that  afterwanli 
beeanM  so  numerona  and  famous,  and,  among 
other  dlatlngoiibed  men,  numbered  aa  h)> 
diidpln  Octavios  Cmaar,  Macanaa,  Marcua 
Agrippo,  and  Ovid.  Tha  Iwo  Seuocas  were 
Spaniard*,  and  so  was  I.iucan.  namoa  ctlc' 
brated  efwagh,  certainly,  to  bava  confbned 
laatlng  ^ory  on  any  city  witliin  the  llmita  of 
the  empire.  Martial  came  from  Blibiiis 
[now  called  Bubiera,   In  the  kingdom  ot 


Arragon^.  and  In  hia  old  age  reUred  theia 
aitain  to  die  In  peace  amidst  ^e  annea  which, 
during  hia  whole  lih,  seem  \a  have  bam 
dear  to  him.  [This  fomooa  epigranunatlat^ 
It  may  be  parenttaetlcaliy  meDtiooed,  thoogb 
himself  writing  in  acCDtdanoe  with  tha  clai- 
aical  models  of  the  Latin  la^gnag^  In  wbid) 
be  had  been  educated,  and  with  which  a  long 
iwiJenoB  of  thirty-five  years  in  the  Eternal 
Cily  hdd  rendered  him  atill  mora  familiar. 
TTtiined  even  amid  his  liCenry  and  offldid 
successes  in  the  metropolis,  each  a  fondoeai 
and  rrcolleotinn  for  tbe  old  poetry  ef  bla 
cnnnlry.  as  to  advise  a  native  balladlst, 
named  Ucinius.  to  persevere  in  hia  cuiliva- 
tkin  of  It,  notwithstanding  that  the  ■'  dell- 
cale  render ''  might  disparage  it  by  tbe 
name  of  "nulic"]'  Colamalla,  too,  tha 
bert  of  the  Ronuui  writeri  on  sgticultnre, 
aa  a  Spaniard,  aod  so.  It  is  probable,  weia 
Quinclilian  aiid  Sliios  lulicus.  Many  otbei* 
mij^iit  be  added,  whose  rights  and  nputatioa 
w.-nj  fidly  acknowledged  in  the  capital  of 
the  world  during  tbe  last  days  of  the  R»- 
pulilic  or  tbe  best  days  of  the  Etnplre.  as 
oraloia,  poet),  and  hisloriaiu ;  hat  their 
works,  though  famoua  In  their  own  tim^ 
have  pcrlaheil  In  the  general  fmA  of  tha 
larger  port  of  anoeut  litinttun.  Tlia  great 
ligbts,  however,  of  Roman  letters  in  Spain, 
are  familiar  to  all,  and  are  at  once  r»- 
cogniaed  aa  constituting  an  im|iortant  por- 
tion of  tbe  body  of  tlie  Latin  claiaics,  and 
nn  essenlifli  part  of  the  glory  of  Roman  dri- 

Nor  wu  Spain,  which  lit  up  with  m 
many  brilliant  luminaries  the  deepen* 
ing  twiiigfat  of  FagMD  literature,  le» 
liberal  or  her  ligbts  when  tbe  glorioua 
dawn  of  Chriatianitjr  waa  breakiDg 
over  the  world.  Bhe  has  the  diatine- 
tion  of  giving  birth  to  the  firat  Chria- 
tian  poet,  Jurencai,  who  in  the  fourth 
centurjr  tnmalated  the  New  Testament 
into  hexameter  Terse,  an  experiment 
which  the  reverential  pie^  of  St.  J«< 
rotue  ceademned  as  being  aomewhat 
unworthy  of  the  shci^  majesty  of  tbo 
Gospel.  The  second  Cbnstian  poet, 
Prudentiua  —  a  more  famoua  name — 
who  speeility  followed,  was  abo  a  Spa. 
niard.  He  waa  boni  at  Zaragofa  in 
Ibe  year  348t  and  his  "Penitepha- 
non,"  written  in  Don  tin  nous  octo-a^U 
tabic  metre,  according  to  the  opinioa 
of  SDiue  writers,  rasemblaa  both  m  ap- 
pearance and  meaning  the  redoodilU 
of  a  modern  Spanish  aong  of  derotion. 
The  style  of  those  poetus,  bowcTer, 
contrasts  verj  unfaTOurably  with  tbe 
oianieal  purity  of  the  Angnitan  writ- 
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era,  and  gires  as  some  faint  iJea  of 
tlie  exlentof  comipcion  to  wLicli  tlie 
Bpoken  language  of  tlic  pco[>lc,  parti- 
cularly in  the  provincL'S,  must  have 
reacbed,  even  byforo  tbo  descent  of 
those  inouinerable  tribes  from  tbe  north 
and  from  the  cist,  nho^e  b:Lrbarojs 
diiilcuta,  mingling  vrith  the  (li-gunemte 
Lalin,  and  ^aduallj'  cementing  into  a 
ncntral  jargon,  foroied  the  foundation 
of  tbo  prineipal  liinguagos  of  modern 
Europe,  Tlio  FraiiKs,  who  were  ibo 
first  to  rush  from  the  bnnka  of  tbo 
Rhine  through  the  rock;  puaa^s  of  the 
Pyrenees,  and  who,  xa  a  brief  but 
terrible  foray  of  twelve  ye""j  swept 
over  Uw  FeninsuU  from  Tarragona  to 
Cadiz,  left  little  durable  imprcsaiun 
after  them  but  the  memory  and  tbo 
evidence  of  their  atroei ties.  Craving 
after  novelty,  or  fearing  the  revenge 
of  tho  people  whom  they  had  bo  out- 
raged, they  eeiieJ  the  fleet  of  mer- 
chant vessels  lying  in  the  harbour  of 
Cadiz,  and  in  these  they  pHsscd  over 
into  Mauritania,  whence  thny  never 
retnmei).  About  one  hundred  and 
fifty  years  kUT,  when  Iho  Romans  and 
the  Spaniania  of  Sp^iin  nere  slowly  re- 
covering from  tbe  effeels  of  this  dreail- 
fulviBitalion,anowerandamoi'edev!is- 
tating  torrent  burstanon  lliem  throujih 
the  same  mountain-cnasms,  in  the  ir- 
ruption of  the  Suevi,  the  Vandals,  and 
tbe  Alani.  Tbe  cruelties  and  excesses 
of  [he  nctr  invaders  farsutpassed  tbnae 
of  tho  old,  white  tho  sufferings   and 


,t  by  a  war  of  tho  most  ruthless 
kind,  as  irell  as  by  famine,  pestilenec, 
and  their  nttendaiit  evils,  that  we  can. 
not  read  the  elotluent  deacriplion  of 
Mariana  without  a  shudder.  1'he 
Gotbs,  who  succeeded,  were  scarcely 
looked  upon  in  tbe  light  of  invaderK ; 
their  ori|;inal  Imrbansm  bad  h<«n  a 
little  mitigated  by  a  residonco  in  Italy, 
and  they  were  thus  in  BOme  clegree  fa- 
miliarised to  tbe  laws,  language,  and 
civilisation  of  Rome  1  so  that  when 
they  entered  the  country  in  the  name 
of  tbe  Emperor,  they  were  received  as 
protectorsratbcrlban  as  enemies.  The 
races  which  had  preceded  them,  by  in. 
terminable  warfare  with  each  other,  had 
become  weakened  and  sensibly  diini- 
nislicd,  so  that  for  a  while  they  were 
unable  to  oppose  the  advancu  of  the 
_.-_.     ■_  .^   Goths,     But  the   Vandals 


hills,  and  after  ignomi- 
niously  routing  an  army  of  Goths  and 
Romans  who  were  sent  to  oppose  them, 
swept  on  through  the  gates  of  Seville 
and  Carthagena  to  tbe  shores  of  tho 
sui,  and  were  not  deterred,  even  by 
that  new  and  untried  clement,  from 
pursuing  their  ravages  forlbcr!  for 
after  crossing  and  returning  with  thpir 
sjiuiU,  plundered  from  the  inhabitanta 
of  tbe  Balearic  Isles,  they  renewed 
tlieir  depredations  on  the  southern 
coast  of  tbe  inainlanil,  until,  finding 
little  remoiiiliig  there  to  reward  their 
raparity,  they  gladly  lis(ciie<l  to  the 
invitation  of  the  Guvernor  of  Africa, 
anil  prepared  to  crofs  thilher.  But, 
even  on  the  very  eve  of  thi;ir  dejiar- 
turc,  they  postponed  their  embarka- 
tion to  punish  the  presumption  of  the 
Suevi,  who  had  again  derccnded  from 


tile  plains  of  BiEiica.  Tbe  Suevi  has- 
tily rotroateil,  but  were  pursued  by  the 
avenging  Vandals  as  far  as  Merida, 
where  their  flight  was  interrupted  by 
t!ic  river  Anas,  into  whose  waves  the 
King  and  his  army  were  precijiitated, 
after  which  the  victorious  pursucn 
calmly  returned  to  the  sea  coast,  and 
embarked  on  their  interrupted  espe- 

The  Suevi,  after  the  departure  of  tbe 
Ynndals  to  Africa,  and  tbe  Goths  to 
Aipiitain,  slowly  recovered  n  portion 
of  their  (brmor  power,  and  aimed  at 
the  entire  dominion  of  S[)ain ;  but 
were  effifctually,  and  for  a  while  almost 
coiiijiletely,  snbrlned  by  Thuodoric, 
King  of  (he  Vi^ii;oths,  puUliely,  \a- 
dced,  in  the  name  of  the  Kmperor, 
but  with  a  private  stipulation  for  the 
absolute  possession  to  him  and  hi»  suc- 
ces»nrs  of  the  rich  compiest  of  ijpaiD. 
AHur  occasional  reverses,  the  Visigoth 
power  was  firmly  established  through- 
out the  ^lenler  part  of  the  peiiintula, 
and  continued  to  flourish  for  u  period 
of  about  three  eentnriej,  until  the  in- 
vasion of  the  Saracens,  in  the  year 
711:— 

"  During  that  time,'  sitb  Soathey,  In  hli 
iatrnductit'n  la  Uie  "  Cbro'nfeles  of  Ihe  ad," 
"tbe  original  laiijiiiage  of  tha  Vblgalb^ 
whiih  was  ot  the  'iVulonie  Mock,  Kenis  vnry 
Aarly  tu  have  btan  abanduncd  l>y  all  t>ut  tba 
common  pc^iiilc,  sllir  llic  ccinqueat  of  Spain. 
'ITiero  it  wua  never  used  fur  the  puiposcs  of 
writton  cnrnpojitign,  all  the  Inwe  and  chro- 
nkles  of  ttto  kingdom  which  bava  come 
to  at  bdng  composed  Id  I^Ud,  which  coa< 
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llnoed  la  be  wriitcii  ttiih  camiunitiia 
purity,  even  to  Ihe  lime  of  the  celebmted  St 
Udore  of  Seville,  or  aboat  the  flnt  qurter 
of  (be  Bevenlh  nntury." 

Tbe  necessities  of  eTery-dayliAt  led, 
however,  among  tlie  people,  lo  tbe 
grodual  formation  of  &  new  language, 
which,  being  neither  strictly  Teutonic 
nor  Roman,  would  be  intelligible  to 
both  races.  A  compromise  hail  to  bo 
effected  between  the  rude  and  limited 
dialect  of  tbe  North,  and  the  richly-  in. 
fleeted  vocabulary  of  tlio  South  ;  but 
(o  much  to  the  advantaj^c  of  the  latter, 
that  the  great  [treponderunce  of  the 
Eoroan  clement  in  the  new  combina- 
tion ia  aizniUcantly  EuggcBl«d  by  the 
name  which  it  subsequently  obtained, 
namely,  tbe  Somance,  and  which, 
being  tbe  language  used  fay  the  earliest 
minstrels  and  troubadours  of  Spain 
and  Provence,  who  ventured  to  use 
the  idiom  of  the  people  in  their  songs 
of  love  and  chivalry,  has  given  its  own 
name  to  all  narrative  poems  of  this 
class  in  the  peninsula,  and  haa  been 
accepted  througzhout  Europe  as  tbe 
dittinguisbing  title  even  of  prose  fic- 
tions, when  either  the  cnthusinsm  of 
the  writer  or  the  elevation  of  the  sub- 
ject raises  them  into  the  regions  of  the 
poetic,  Tbe  principal  charge  which 
tlie  Lntin  underwent  wag,  in  the  casts 
and  declensions  of  its  nouns,  and  tha 
tenaesof  its  verbs.  The  aitfuU^-con. 
trived  elaborateness  of  those  tnfiec- 
(ions,  which  gave  snch  compactness, 
varietf,  and  expression  to  the  I^atin, 
was  a  machinery  too  complicated  and 
too  tedious  for  the  necessities  of  the 
warlike  and  illiterate  Goth.  Instead 
of  these,  the  simpler  aid  of  preposi- 
tions and  auxiliary  verbs  was  found 
to  be  more  expeditious  and  more  in- 
telli(;ible.  The  princ!^  nords  of  the 
language,  like  Ine  pnncipal  forts  of 
tbe  kingdom,  were  taken  possession  of 
and  held  by  the  enemy,  but  the  outer 
works  and  intrenchmenis  were  broken 
down  and  destroyed,  and  their  places 
Buppliod  by  the  supernumeraries  aod 
auxiliaries  that  crowded  the  camp  of 
the  invader.  But  still  so  great  a  pro- 
portion of  the  original  garrison  re- 
mained, that  many  centuries  later, 
even  when  its  ranks  bad  been  greatly 
increased  by  Saracenic  and  even  Ame. 
rican  contingents,  and  when  the  lan- 
guage passed  fivm  the  rudimcnUry 
sta^e  of  the  Kotnance  into  the  fall  com. 
pletaon  of  the  Castiliao,  whole  dis- 


counes,  and  even  poems  of  the  most 
difficult  and  elaborate  versification, 
were  written  and  published,  every 
word  of  which  could  bo  read  and  un- 
derstood either  as  Latin  or  as  Sponiah 
— not,  indeed,  of  a  very  elegant  or 
clae^cal  kind  in  either,  but  sufficiently. 
correct  to  show  the  intimate  connexion 
of  tbe  two.  The  great  and  enduring 
influence  of  the  Saracenic  invasion  on 
the  language  and  literature  of  Spain  w 

.I...II ,  narlieularly  al'"-'-  •■  — ■— 

I o escribe  that  m 


sbidl  more  partieularly  allude  to  when 
aescribethatmo!tin  reresUng 


and  attractive  class  of  Si<:iiiii!i  bal- 
lads which  treat  of  Aloorisn  subjects ; 
but  even  from  the  beginning  this  great 
event,  with  its  consequences,  must  be 
ever  kept  in  view.  At  present  we  shall 
content  ourselves  with  giving,  in  refe- 
rence to  this  subject,  on  tbe  auLbority 
of  Snrmiento,  a  Spanish  writer  of  cou- 
eiderablc  learning,  the  proportions  in 
which  the  varioui  binguages,  that  in 
tbe  course  of  time  built  u^  tbe  Spanish 
tongiiu,  contributed  their  respective 
shares,  premising  that  the  subsequent 
researches  of  Humboldt,  and  otbers, 
have  clearly  entitled  tbe  Basque  to  a 
place  in  this  classification — that  being 
the  oldest  existing  dialect  of  Spain, 
and  probnbl;^  the  offspring  of  the  ab- 
origiual  Iberian,  and  the  Cellio  of  the 
first  invaders.  According  to  Sarmien  to, 
six. tenths  of  the  present  Castilion  is 
drawn  from  Latin  sources;  one-tenth 
from  tbe  Greek,  including  the  Uter 
ecclesiastical  writers  in  that  laneuage; 
one-tenthig  Northern;  one-tenth  Ara 
bic  i  and  the  remaining  tenth  East 
Indian  and  American,  gypsy,  modem 
German,  French,  and  Itauao.  If  wo 
introduce  the  Basque,  as  we  have  al- 
ready snid,  and  follow  some  writers 
more  conversant  with  Arabian  lltera- 
ture  than  was  Sarmiento — such  as  Gay 
angers — in  rrusiog  the  Moorish  contin- 
gent from  one-tenth  to  one-eighth, 
some  slight  alteration  must  be  toade  in 
the  proportions.  But  fundamentally 
the  calculation  is  correct,  and  leaves 
no  doubt,  from  the  extraordinoij  por- 
tion nbich  the  Latin  holds  Iherdn,  that 
from  it,  OS  from  the  base  of  a  pyramidi 
did  the  superstructure  of  the  Bpudsh 
lanBuago  arise. 

But  to  build  up  that  pyramid  to  its 
topmost  point  I  to  decorate  its  majes- 
tic sides  with  medallions  of  men  to 
noble  and  commanding  as  to  attract 
the  gazejof  the  worhl ;  to  hang  around 
it,  from  Christian  lance  and  Mootidi 
jcreed,  the  memioable  trophiei  vriudi 
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it  can  bout ;  to  lower  the  Saracenic 
crescent  from  the  ambitiouB  position  to 
nhicb  it  aspired  ;  to  wenr  it,  like  the 
golden  torque  of  a  Celtic  warrior,  fur 
omiment  upon  its  breast,  rather  than 
for  dominion  upon  its  broir ;  and  to 
plant  the  triumphant  cross  over  all, 
like  the  cruciform  Lilted  sirord  of  tbe 
Cid  himself,  now  consecrated  and  blood- 
less, nas  the  work  of  mnnj  long-glo- 
rious and  eventful  ages.  No  people,  per- 
haps, had  ever  90  gmnd  an  object  for  na- 
tional (truEgle,and  so  in  spiring  a  theme 
fornational  song,  OS  the  Spaniards;  and 
Dobly  did  they  win  the  one,  and  use  the 
other.  Their  country  had  gradually 
grown  into  one  of  tbe  most  powerful 
moDsrchiei  of  Cbrtstendora.  Their 
faith,  introduced  by  the  Apostle  St. 
JameSf  had  punRea  itself  from  the 
early  atains  of  A  ri  an  ism,  and  had  again 
become  worthy  of  Santiago.  Great 
■aintB  and  learned  men  had  grown  up 
in  the  cloisters  of  the  Goths  ;  while  in 
the  field,  the  hereditary  vuiour  of  the 
race  was  still  worthily  upheld ;  and  yet, 
almost  in  one  moment,  this  stately  edi- 
fice was  lerelled  to  the  dust,  and  nil 
but  ita  foundation*  scBttereil  to  tbe 
winds.  The  fanatical  followers  of  a 
falje  prophet  hod,  in  the  short  space 
□f  aliont  eighty  yean,  seized  upon  the 
fairest  portions  of  Aaia  and  Africa. 
Within  three  yean  less  than  that 
period,  hod  Hahomet  fled,  diacomfited 
and  in  disguise,  from  Uecca  to  Me- 
dina ;  and  yet,  already  was  the  stan- 
dard of  Islam  waving  in  triumph  from 
the  shores  of  the  Persina  Gulf  to  the 
confines  of  Mauritania.  Across  the 
narrow  strait,  which  waa  destined  for 
ever  to  bear  the  name  of  tbe  first 
Moslem  invader.  El  Taric,  they  beheld 
the  smiling  shores  of  Andalusia,  lit  up 
by  a  sun  as  warm  and  as  bright  as  they 
had  left  behind  them  in  tbe  east.  Tbe 
oatrage  of  Don  Roderick,  and  the 
treason  of  Count  Julian,  were  scarcely 
neceataiy  to  give  them  a  pretext  for 
undertaking  an  expedition  which  of- 
fered them  such  new  glory,  and  so 
tempting  and  coogeuial  a  homo.  His- 
tory is  somewhat  doubtfnl  on  thie  point; 
but  the  earliest  aongs  of  the  Spaniardsf 
and  the  traditions  of  both  races,  are  in 
ita  favour.  Whether  invited  or  unin- 
Tited,  the  visit  of  theae  eager  worrion 
was  soon  paid.  Disembarking  on  the 
shores  of  those  green  Istandi,  now  al- 
most covered  by  the  seat  which  lay 
opposite  that  part  of  the  coast  where 
the  preaent  city  of  Algeiiraa  stands, 
TOK.  ZLT.— ao.  ocxjrm. 


Taric  soon  fortified  himself,  at  the  ex- 
tremity of  that  famous  rock,  called,  in 
honour  of  himself,  Gibal-Taric,  or  the 
Mount  of  Taric,  and  now  corrupted 
into  Gibraltar.  "Thou  Calpo,"  saya 
Southey,  apostrophising  tlio  hill  in 
the   bcginmng  of  hia  poem  of  "So. 

"  Thon,  Calpc^  Mw'st  their  eombig.  Andent 

Rock 
Bauowa'd ;   no  longer  now  tlialt  thou  be 

caird— 
From  gods  and  heroes  of  the  years  of  yore — 
Ktonoi,  or  hundred-banded  Brlsreni, 
Bacchus,  or  Hercules ;  lint  doomed  to  bear 
Tbe  mine  of  tby  new  conqiiEror,  and  tbenoe- 

forth 
To  stand  his  cr«rlaating  manament 
TboQ  Mw'sC  the  dvk  blue  waters  flub  before 


Ilieir  evarthj  myriads  darkening  o'er  tby 


Fair  shone  the  snn  apon  th^  prond  array — ■ 
While  turbins,    glittering  armour,    sbklda 

With  gold,  and  Kymiten  of  Syrian  steel ; 
And  gently  did  tbe  brecHe,  as  in  sport, 
Curl  their  long  Sags  outrolling,  and  display 
Tba  blaion'd  icrolla  of  bUiphamy," 


The  Goths  seemed  t 
more  than  alarmed  at  the  snddenneM 
of  the  invasion ;  though,  with  charoc- 
teristic  bravery,  a  tro<^,  numbering  ' 
about  1,700  men,  disputed  the  landing 
of  the  strangers.  I'he  dispatch  of  the 
Christian  knight,  Theodomir,  who  led 
the  gallant  bnt  unauccessfol  band 
gainst  the  invaders,  as  given  by  the 
Arabian  chroniclers,  it  curions,  as  evi- 
dencing the  complete  mtezpectednesi 
of  the  attack  :— 

"  My  lord,"  ha  says,  writing  to  Bodeiick, 
"  then  have  come  forces  advene  to  ui  from 
parti  ot  Africa,  whether  they  have  dropped 
from  Heaven  or  sprung  up  through  the  earth, 
1  know  not,  having  fbuad  them  laddenly  be- 
fore me,  and  eucounlared  them  in  my  patli. 
I  leusted  them  with  all  my  power,  and  did 
my  utmost  to  malQtvn  tbe  passage ;  but 
have  bem  compelled  to  yield  to  their  num- 
ben  and  tbe  impetaoaty  of  theii  attadta; 
wtaererore  they  tiave  finally  encamped  on 
our  soil  in  deapite  of  my  efTorta.  And  now, 
my  laid,  ^nce  tbe  matter  li  thus,  I  eulreat 
you  (o  luecour  us  with  all  ipeed,  and  with 
tbe  largeat  force  you  can  mniUr.  Coma 
jronrseli^   also,  la  penon,  f«  that  will  be 


mall." 
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The  Kibg  was  not  slon  to  obey  Ibis 
summon!!.  Ho  silviiticed  at  the  Iiead 
of  a  vast  nrmy  to  Ihe  filial  banks  of 
tlie  Guailalete,  but  with  «ti  elaborHto 
dijioity  nnJ  iiplendour  thut  seemed  in- 
tended to  invest  bis  npproauh  will)  a 
Be  mi -judicial  cliurac>tcr,  iis  if  liQ  cama 
ta  chnstisc  the  insolonceof  Ibeinlrud' 
ijrs,  nitbur  than  to  contend  ntth  them 
on  temiR  of  equality  for  his  kingdom 
.and his  throne.  Tho  niasnificenco  of 
the  chariots  in  which  the  Gothic  Itinga 
rode  to  buttle,  was  ft  fuvurile  subject 
with  the  old  dirouiclera,  and  the  one 
nted  by  Roderick  on  this  ot-ca^intl, 
which  i«  refuired  to  both  by  Cliri^tiau 
and  Moorish  writers,  scgiiis  to  hnvo 
taxed  their  ingenuity  and  iniHglnatian 
\o  the  utmost  to  describe.  Suleynuin 
himself  could  have  desired  nothing 
more  gorgeous : — 

"  The  vlieeli  of  tbii  car,"  lays  tin  un- 
known anibor  uf  tha  'Crante*  del  K*y 
Bodilgo'  (orwlii<Aeclit)«MsrecltadaBcarl7 


\rf  two  horMP,  who  were  of  fireat  ilie  and 
g«Qtla ;  and  upon  tha  ear  ttin«  wa*  (:itifi«d 
a  tmt  ao  large  tliat  It  nvend  tbe  whole 
nr,  and  It  mu  of  flu*  olotb  of  gnid,  ii|»n 
which  wsin  irhn}|ht  all  Um  gn«t  lUu  In 
anna  wbiuli  liad  been  schieval  until  that 
tlnra;  and  iba  pillar  irf  the  lant  wasofgoli), 
and  jiiany  stonea  of  great  tvIud  H-erc  Bet  in 
it,  wlikh  s^t  forth  nicb  spleiiduur  that  l>y 
'night  lliere  wai  no  need  oF  any  utlin-  %ht 
^herafa  I  and  I1i*e  car  and  tlie  hor«:«  bore  Il>e 
Mama  adornirtnits  at  the  King,  ahd  llirte 
Were  roll  of  ptniH,  Hie  Iar|Je*l  which  niiitd 
tK  fMnd ;  and  In  tbe  kiitdille  rf  ttie  cur  tlicnt 
wu  a  aeat  plicHi  againK  the  pllUr  of  ^is 
laBt,BndtUsaait  vai  of  ^rvU  laicc,  tnw- 
aiDCta  tiiat  tba  valuu  of  it  laiinot  be  snmniHl 
.DP,  to  many  and  no  great  wire  the  *toaea 
whictk  were  set  in  it ;  and  <t  wua  wrought  ae 
aubtly  and  of  such  rare  nurkmniiehip,  Ibat 
they  who  saw  it  marvelled  tlierenl.  Aucl 
Vpon  thia  seat  (he  Kioe  w.is  seated,  being 
lifted  up  to  Iil~h  that  nil  In  the  bost,  little  or 
great,  mlgilit  behold  him.  And  in  ihb  man- 
ner H  wag  apjwlnted  that  the  King  should 
go  to  war.  And  reend  about  the  car  there 
went  a  thousand  kMghts,  Who  bad  alt  beeu 
kidiibled  by  lbs  hands  of  the  Khi^,  ill 
•roohd ;  and  <U  thte  day  of  battle  ihay  were 
to  bo  on  tndt  ronnd  abont  the  car ;  and  atl 
bllgbted  homa^  to  Uie  King  not  id  depart 
ttOm  It  in  any  manner  whataocTer,  and  thoy 


[Mud), 


This  description,  which  proves  how 
thorougbly  the  gorgeous  orientalism  of 
the  Aratis  had  imbued  the  Spnnish 
mind  at  the  time  when  the  materials 
which  were  altcrwai-ds  collected  into 
the  chronictc  were  written,  b  pleasing 
nnd  vttlunUc,  not  with  standing  its  ex- 
travaguncc,  from  the  laudable  dcsint 
of  the  i-hronii-lcr  to  infest  with  as 
much  dignity  and  si>lcndour  as  dthcr 
fact  or  fiction  could  KUpply,  the  last 
moment?  of  bis  country's  Indepen. 
dence.     &ut  neither  valournor  rplen- 


Atler  a  conflict  of  several  days — eight 
if  we  »■«  to  credit  the  Christian  eo- 
oonnl,  bat  only  three  if  we  follow  that  of 
the  Moors — the  armv  of  the  Goths  waa 
routed.  Roderick  himself  was  either 
slnin  or  disappeared  ;  for  though  Poe. 
try,  as  we  shall  hereafter  find,  lias  long 
Bellied  the  question.  History  will  have 
its  doubts  ;  bis  diadem  of  pearls,  bis 
gold-embroidered  cblamys  of  purple, 
and  his  ivory  inkid  chariot,  became 
the  spoil  of  tho  conquerors,  and  the 
embalmed  head  of  some  Christian  war. 
rior,  dignified  by  tiis  name,  was  aent 
to  the  Caliph,  at  Damascus,  aa  tlie 
most  preciuus  trophy  of  this  memo- 
rable (if[!it.  The  monarchy  of  the 
r»i'e  which  had  ruled  Spain  for  iWo 
cunturies  was  subverted--. 

"ThBf.lrtressejof  (he  Golhi  fell  as   fait 

Utile  time,"  t«>-»  Soulhiy,  "as  the  Moon 
conld  travel  over  the  kingdom,  tbey  beeatne 
mltieHv  of  the  whole,  eacept  only  tttam 
nuuntainona  raniatiB  In  wUcJi  tbe  linguaga  of 
tlic  flret  Spaniards  fonod  an  ia>-him  rioa 


Then  It  was  that  that  unnorulleled 
conflict  comnicnced  whidi  has  given 
so  many  heroes  to  Spain  and  hopes  to 
the  world — u  conflict  banded  down  as 
Ik  most  precious  inboritance  from  futliei 


.  .  and  yielded  up 
filially  into  Ihe  hands  of  Peace  and  of 
Religion,  at  no  less  an  ecjuivalenl 
than  tbe  fee-simple  of  tlie  Spanish  atul 
and  the  safety  ol  Christendom.  The 
reninmit  of  tue   Gothic   host  retired 
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{torn  the  banks  of  the  Gnadalete  to  the 
mountains  of  Aaturjas.  They  had  been 
taught  a  terrible  lesson,  but  thej 
speedily  turned  it  to  good  account : — ■ 

"  Conllned  (br  n  whilr,"  oiys  tha  eloquent 
Hiierrv,  "  within  this  corner  of  the  eorlh, 
Srhlcri'bad  now  lirrame  for  them  thFir  only 
Cminliy,  Qotha  mid  BoniBnli,  vkton  rind 
Ttuic|nuhed,  fonignen  anil  niitivi^  n»>tera 
uid  elatta,  ail  niilttil  by  tlie  imnie  miifor. 
(UK,  tirgot  tiled'  old  liairRls,  their  old 
eHranttcntBiitii,  their  old  diftiactioni.  Thqr 
lud  heucefurtb  bat  one  luunv,  but  OiK  law, 
but  one  conditioD,  but  one  luittu't^  —  >U 
were  aquala  in  ihLi  land  of  txilc,"* 

PcUyo,  a  scion  of  t!ie  House  of  Ro- 
derick, but  i>erhaps  more  for  bia  pei*- 
Mnal  valouT  aud  militury  [genius  than 
for  his  royal  birtb,  was  raised  upon  a 
shield  by  the  revtrlng  Goths,  or  rutiier 
Spaniards,  as  we  shall  beuceforlh  call 
thera,  and  proclnlmed  king.  In  inuny 
a  bloody  fray  diil  he  doscend  from  the 
inoun turns  on  the  uiitotiisbcd  Moure, 
olVn  asmiitod,  and  always  welcomed, 
by  those  Christians  who,  lempled  by 
tbe  comparalively  mild  rule  of  the 
conquerors,  had  continued  to  dwell 
amid  tbe  old  scenes  with  which  ihey 
were  faaiilinr,  and  who,  in  the  course 
of  Bges,  had  adopted  so  much  of  the 
customs  and  manners  of  the  Moslems 
(ererythin^  almost  but  their  faith  and 
their  morality),  ai  to  be  called  Moz- 
wubs,  or  imitatari  of  the  Arabs,  from 
an  Arabic  word  which  has  that  signifi- 
cation.  In  leas  than  a  century  tha 
desoeadanU  of  those  who  foujtht  under 
Pelayo  had  nuwlu  good  their  advance 
over  those  great  plains  stretching 
MDthwvd  from  the  base  of  the  moun. 
taint  of  Astunos,  and  had  covered 
them  with  outposts  and  caitki,  so 
nuinerous  as  to  have  conferred  upon 
this  region  tlie  expressive  name  of 
Oulile.  Step  by  step,  as  with  the 
stride  of  a  giant,  but  with  a  century 
between  each,  the  awakened  spirit  of 
^>Bai]^  nationality  marched  forward, 
now  to  the  chiun  of  the  Guodarama, 
now  to  the  ancient  city  of  Toledo,  for 
three  hundred  and  sixty-three  years 
In  possession  by  the  Mooix,  now  to 
Saragosta,  and  at  length  to  the  famous 

flaini  of  Ttdosa,  where,  is  tt>e  year 
312,  the  Saracenic  power  rcceii-eil 
a  blow  irom  which  it  never  lhorou{,'hly 
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recovered.  Gradually  the  Christian 
kingdoms  grew  consalldated,  or  sprang 
into  exlslence,  miraculously,  indeed, 
in  many  instances,  if  for  no  other 
reason  than  for  the  great  results  which 
arose  from  circumstances  apparently 
so  iriviaL  The  apparition,  at  a  critical 
moment,  of  a  my  sterio  as  knight  mount- 
ed on  u  white  steed,  and  bearing  » 
white  bannercuiblazonedwithablood. 
red  crosH,  saved  the  kingiiom  of  Leon 
from  destruction  j  and  the  accidental 
meeting  of  siic  hundred  bidalgoet 
round  ihc  grave  of  a  holy  hermit  on  the 
summit  of  Mount  Urucfa,  bv  revealing 
to  eauh  otbiT  their  slren^n,  and  by 
ehowiii^  them  that  tbe  pioua  instinct 
which  had  brought  them  together  to 
honour  God  by  iiiiying  respect  to  the 
remains  of  one  othis  humblest  but  most 
devoted  servants,  would  be  the  firmest 
bond  to  unite  them  togelher  in  a  civil 
community,  led  at  the  moment  to  the 
election  ol'  a  leader,  and  the  establish- 
ment of  the  kingdom  of  Navane.  But 
it  was  not  for  merely  local  indepen- 
dence that  these  kingdoms  started  mto 
existence;  it  was  for  tho  general  re- 
covery of  the  entire  Spanish  soil.  No- 
thing is  recorded  in  history  more  he- 
roic than  the  manner  in  which  each  of 
them  acted  it*  pert  in  tbe  great  drama 
of  deliverance,  and  contributed  to  the 
catastrophe  which,  though  long  de> 
ferrcd,  was  inevitable  und  foreseen. 
The  Moorish  territory  was  mapped  out 
in  ides,  and  divided  among  the  Chri»- 
tiun  kingdoms  ;  each  had  its  allotted 
share  to  conquer ;  and  this,  though 
fiequently  larger  than  iuelt^  was  called 
its  coHgveil.  And  so  strictly  was  thia 
distribution  observed,  that  wars  wnus 
times  arose  between  them,  if  one  king 
trespassed  upon  the  conquest  of  an- 
other; for  they  regarded  it  as  a  manor, 
and  the  Moors  as  [lame.  This  very 
metaphor,  we  are  told,  was  used  by 
King  Jayme  of  Arrngon,  on  a  certain 
cccasion  when,  one  day,  having  started 
a  herd  of  them,  he  clapped  spurs  tobia 
horse  and  cried  out  to  bis  followers — 
"  After  them  I  after  them,  brethren  I 
These  deer,  who  are  to  be  the  food  and 
sustenance  of  our  honours,  must  not 
be  suffered  to  escape/'f  Hut  event! 
like  these  were  only  (he  amusements 
of  the  campaign,  not  tbe  eveir-day 
business   of  the   war.      Far   diSerent 
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were  the  trial*,  the  priralioni,  the  con. 
tinucd  watchfulness  of  generation  after 
generation  in  this  lacred  Btrug);te  —  & 
vat«bfulnesa  tliat  ia  painted  wilh  much 
aimplicity  and  force  in  the  old  ".Chro- 
nicle of  Spain,"* 

"In  tint  linta^'-WK  ire'toliJ,  "  wu  ths 
mr  of  tbe  Moots  veiy  grievoaa )  lo  that 
Ungi,  and  eanntj,  and  nobles,  and  all  the 
knlghti  Out  took  pride  in  ams,  Mablid 
ttwlr  honM  in  tha  ronn*  whare  Hay  ilqit 
■witb  their  wivn  ;  te  Ui«  end  that,  irhentbey 
haard  tha  war-cry,  Ibe7  might  find  their 
bonei  and  anns  at  band,  and  mount  ioatantl; 
at  its  aammons."  "A  hard  and  a  rude 
tnining,"  layi  MirtJntE  de  la  Kou,  In  ■ 
pasuga  qooted  from  liis  gracfful  lomaDce 
of  "  Isabel  lie  SoU»,"  by  Mr,  Ticknor— "a 
hard  and  a  mde  trailing,  the  prelnde  to  so 
many  glnriei,  and  to  tho  conqucat  of  tha 
norld— vben  our  fbrefatluri,  weighed  down 
with  bamwa,  and  their  nrords  always  in 
hand,  slept  at  ease  no  ^gla  night  ft>r  eigbt 


No  wonder  that  amid  nich  exdtiiig 
■cenet,  Burrouoded  by  circuniitaDcei 
M  calculated  to  arooae  all  the  mBrUal 
energies  of  a  brsve  and  hardy  people, 
■tnicTtbe  Qcighing  of  tbe  war-faorwa 
Mid  tbe  braien  cUng  of  liie  trumpet;, 
Spanish  poetry  should  be  bom  into  the 
world  a  vigorous  child  of  the  campa ; 
not  ai  in  FroTcncc,  the  fur  but  di'Ji* 
cale  offspring  of  the  court — a  bronzed 
moaatiuneer,  instead  of  the  rosy  child 
of  the  bowers  that  hang  over  the  He. 
diCerrauenn  waters — to  whom  tbe  bu- 
gle oftberM«tibwas  as  welcome  as  the 
Toice  of  a  mother  in  the  morning,  and 
'  «ho*e  sweetest  lullaby  was  the  iramp 
of  the  night-watch  among  the  hills. 

Spanish  poetry  being  the  offspring  of 
religious,  as  well  as  of  national  enuiu- 
■iasm,  combined  within  itself,  as  the 
•ource  of  its  inspiration  and  the  sub- 
stance of  ita  song,  the  elements  of  two 
of  the  most'  memorable  events  in  the 
history  of  the  world — the  union  of  the 
Greek  chieftains  for  the  subversion  of 
Troy,  and  (he  alliance  of  the  Christian 
princes  for  the  rescue  of  the  Uoly  Se- 
pulchre. It  was  thus  in  some  respects 
AD  Iliad,  whose  epic  interest  was  dif. 
fased  over  eight  centuries  —  a  crusade 
not  for  the  recoverv  of  tbe  rock  in 
which  tbe  body  of  Christ  once  la^,  but 
for  the  preservation  of  that  faith  in 
which  bis  spirit  lived  for  ever.    In  one 


point  of  view,  every  Moorish  town  was 
■  leaser  Uium,  in  nliich,  perhaps,  some 
innocent  and  reluctant  Helen  was  de- 
tained— in  another,  some  sacied  shrine 
dishonoured  and  defiled  by  the  presence 
of  tbe  infidel,  which  should  be  rescued 
at  all  hazards.  If  Ajax  and  Achilles 
aeem  to  revive  among  the  Christian 
host  in  the  chivalrous  forms  of  Pelayo, 
Bernardo,  and  the  Cid,  the  gentler 
heroes  tiS  Troy  had  no  nnworlhy 
representatires  in  the  Zegris  and 
Abencerrages,  the  Gazuls  and  Abeita- 
mors  of  the  Moors.  Nor,  we  may  be 
sure,  were  there  romantic  episode* 
wanting,  which,  unchronicled  by  the 
Grecian  poets,  remained  for  the  fancy 
of  Chancer  and  of  Shakspeare  to  adorn, 
thereby  investing  "the  tale  of  Troy 
divine  "  with  a  new  and  imperishable 
interest.  From  the  ramparts  of  the 
Christian  camp  or  the  walls  of  the 
Uoorish  city,  many  a  night,  doubtless, 
when  the  moon  was  hid  behind  the 
nerra,  and  the  stars  alonewere  inpoa. 
session   of  tbe  sky,   had    some  tood 

gizcr  from  either  point  of  observatioa 
ought,  in  the  very^spirit  of  Lu'en- 


Such  intimacies,  if  we  are  to  credit  the 
later  Moorish  ballads,  may  have  some- 
times arisen  on  the  vi^il  of  St.  John,t 
which  seems  to  have  been  observed  as 
a  festival  with  both  nations,  when  for 
onoe  throughout  the  entire  year  the 
Spaniard    forgot  his  haired  and  bis 

Eride,  and  thoMoor  hia  jealousy  and 
is  Euspioions  —  when  the  doors  and 
windows  of  both  races  were  flung  open, 
and  filled  with  the  flowers  and  odorous 
bloasomii  of  the  season ;  and  when  the 

Ca  alameda  resounded  with  tbe 
^h  and  the  jest,  and  tbe  sighing 
music  of  the  mingled  people ;  and  the 
while  turban  gleamed  in  the  moonlight 
beside  the  da^  mantilla  1  orthewlkon 
cymar  fluttered  about  the  feathered 
cap  of  the  Christian  knight.  But  sncb 
reunions  were  rare,  except,  indeed,  in 
those  villagesremote  from  the  contest. 
ed  frontiers,  where  Spaniards  and 
Moors  lived  in  comparative  peace  to- 
getber,  enjoying  the  same  delicious 
ulimate,  and  the  some  lovely  akin,  and 
not  only  having  many  interests,  amuse> 
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rnenta,  and  customs  in  commoa,  but 
some  treasurod  recollections  of  vrhich 
both  were  proud. 

Tbb  stale  of  thiogs,  of  course,  could 
not  exist  amid  the  dciiles  of  the  Gua. 
daruna  or  on  tbo  plains  of  Caatile. 
There  the  two  races  oiil^  met  m  foeSf 
and  parted,  whnlher  as  victors  or  van. 
quisbed,  with  feelings  that  tittle  en. 
couraged  a  friendlier  meeting,      Tliey 

X rated,  doubtless,  with  a  mutual 
intlion  of  each  other's  braveryj  but 
this,  instead  of  leading  to  any  ami- 
cable result,  only  rendered  them 
doubly  impatieDt  again  to  meet  an 
enemy  whom  it  was  now  more  glorious 
to  subdue.  Happily  for  Spanish  U< 
bert^  and  for  Spanish  poetry  this  wai 
so,  since,  if  even  an  occasionat  blend, 
ingof  the  two  peoples  bar)  taken  place 
tbrouj;hout  the  whole  peninsula,  as 
was  effected  in  particular  portions,  it 
is  incalculable  bow  injurious  to  the  in> 
tellectual,  as  well  as  political  inde< 
penilence  of  Spain,  the  Saracenic  in- 
fluence might  nave  been.  Nothing  re- 
tards so  much  the  birth  and  growth  of 
■n  original  Dative  literature,  as  the 
clixe  neighbourhood  of  a  strong  and 
attractive  foreign  one-  The  advance 
of  Arabian  letters  had  been  almost  as 
rapid  and  as  extraordinary  as  the  suc- 
cess of  the  Arabian  arms,  la  the  year 
641,  nearly  n  quarter  of  a  century 
after  the  Hegira,  the  soldiers  of  the 
Saracenic  general,  Amron  Ebn  al  Aa% 
could  lind  no  worthier  use  for  the  in> 
valuable  book-treasures  of  the  royal 
library  of  Alexandria,  than  to  make 
them  serve  as  fuel  for  the  public  baths 
of  that  city — a  use  to  which  they  were 
applied  foe  the  space  of  six  months, 
and,  it  is  believed,  with  the  express 
consent  of  the  Caliph  Omar  himself; 
and  yet,  within  about  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years  of  that  period,  another 
Caliph  mied  the  throue  of  this  Cali- 
phate, whose  encouragement  of  litera- 
ture reads  like  the  extravagance  of  an 
eastern  tale.  This  was  the  celebrated 
Al-Miunoun,the  son  of  the  more  fiu. 
mous,  but  (except  for  the  "  Arabian 
Ifights")  the  leas  deservedly  remem- 
bered Haroun  al  Uaschid : — 


"  Evsn  Id  his  father's  lirvlime,"  ssjs  Sis- 
mondi,  "  and  dniiag  hii  Journey  to  Khoras- 
■an,  he  had  chosca  fur  his  compsnioiu  tha 
mot  Eekbiatcd  anwng  Iha  Gnek*,  tha  Per. 


■idDi  and  the  Chahleans.  Having  succeeded 
to  the  throne  [nhicli  lis  occupied  frora  lb« 
yeira  818  to  1133],  hs  reniteml  Bagdad  the 
centra  of  iiterstura  ;  study,  buoka,  and  mini 
of  lettsra,  slmost  entirely  engrosaed  his  at- 
tsDlion.  Tba  h»nied  were  his  fsvouTlIai, 
and  bis  nuuiiters  skine  were  occupied  In 
forwsrding  the  pn^era  of  literature.  It 
might  be  said  that  the  tbrone  t^  the  Ca- 
liphs seemed  to  bavs  been  raised  for  ths 
Uusei.  He  invited  to  his  coorl,  from  all 
partaortbu  world,  all  the  teamed  with  wha» 
eilateiioe  hewsii  acquainteit,  andhenlained 
them  by  rewsids,  honoitn,  and  diitinctinns 
of  every  kind.  He  collected  from  the  sul^- 
ject  proTincfs  of  Syria,  Armenia,  and 
Egypt,  the  most  important  books  which 
cauld  be  discovered,  and  fhich,  in  his  eyes, 
were  tlie  most  precious  tribute  he  could  da> 
maud.  The  govemon  of  provioces  ind  tli« 
officers  of  administration  were  directed  ts 
amasa,  in  preference  to  anj'thing  el>e,  tba 
literary  relica  of  the  conquered  countries, 
and  to  carry  them  to  the  foot  of  the  thiona. 
ilundreda  of  camels  might  be  sem  entering 
Bagdad,  loaded  with  nothing  but  msnu- 
ecriplB  and  papers;  and  those  which  were 
thou);ht  to  be  adapted  for  die  purposes  of 
poblic  instruction,  were  tnuaiated  Into  Ara- 
bic, that  they  might  be  niuTeraally  inlelli- 
gible.  Uasten,  inatructon,  tniulaton,  and 
commentatoia,  joined  the  court  of  Al-Ua- 
moun,  wliicb  appeared  rather  to  be  a  learned 
academy  than  the  centre  of  government  In 
a  warlike  empire.  When  the  Caliph  dic- 
tated the  terms  of  peace  to  the  Greek  Empe- 
ror, HIcliael  the  SUmmerer,  the  trtbuts 
wUch  lie  demanded  fVom  him  was  a  GoI)eo< 
tkn  of  Greek  antliors.'" 

The  Arabs  of  Spain,  though,  from 
their  remoteness,  seemingly  out  of  the 
reach  of  (his  influence,  soon  showed  a 
capacity  and  an  enthusiasm  for  the 
cultivHtLon  of  letters  that  far  surpassed 
even  thoseof  their  brethren  of  the  east. 
In  Cordova,  Granada,  Seville,  and 
many  lesser  towns,  librimes  and  col- 
leges were  founded,  and  munificently 
eudowed.  Uietory  and  Philosophy 
bad  their  teachers  and  professors  a* 
well  as  Bhetoric  and  Poetry.  Aris- 
totle was  translated  into  Arabic,  and 
expounded  in  the  schools  of  Cordova. 
Vuloncia  could  boast  of  her  historians, 
nnd  Malaga  of  her  botanists,  while 
chemistry,  and  other  departments  of 
medical  science,  received  an  impulse, 
the  beneficent  effects  of  which  are  felt 
throughout  the  world  to  this  day. 
What  could  be  more  fatal  to  the  ex. 
istence  of  a  native  Chrisliao  liter«. 
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tare,  tL&n  tlie  preienco  of  this  attrao. 
live  and  gorgeously  endowed  riviil? 
In  later  times,  wben  that  literature  had 
taken  root,  and  had  produced  (ome  of 
ita  mott  beautiful  blossomB  as  well  aa 
ila  wholesome  and  vi^rous  fruit,   so 


has  it  pined,  and  nearly  died,  for  that 
national  care  and  culture  too  oflea 
wasted  on  French  and  Italian  exotics, 
that  tbe  prejudices  of  the  court,  or 
the  ca[>rieeB  of  the  leornedj  forced  into 
A  fashionable,  but,  fortuoatel/f  an 
ephemeral  exialence. 

There  are  protecting  talismans,  how- 
erer,  too  itronf^  even  for  such  magicAl 
influences ;  and  theiK  tlie  Chriitians  of 
Northern  Spain  poBsei'sed  in  the  two 

Ktont  spell-words  —  Uetigion  and  Li- 
t\j.  The  same  spirit  that  could  not 
bend  to  Moorish  laws  would  not  allow 
itself  to  be  reduced  by  Ktoorish  letters. 
For  more  than  three  hundred  vears, 
all  thoae  ballads  which,  though  un. 
written,  were  transmitted  froui  mouth 
to  month,  froiu  heart  to  heart,  and 
from  generation  to  generation,  and 
which  were  the  delight  and  solace  of  the 
Christians,  whatever  their  condition — 
the  soldier  and  the  citizen,  the  peasant 
and  the  prince — those  most  interesting 
relics,  of  which,  when  more  peaceful 
times  permitted  their  being  collected 
and  given  to  the  press,  upwards  of  one 
thousand  were  found  living  in  the  fond 

and  faithful  memories  of  the  people 

these,  we  repeat,  show  little  or  no  traces 
of  an  Arabic  lofluence.  It  was  only 
about  the  time  of  the  conquest  of 
Granada,  when  the  strength  of  Moor- 
ish power  wns  overthrown,  that  the 
conquerors  had  leisure  or  inclination 
to  stop  and  admire  the  graces  of  Moor- 
ish poesy.  The  Saracenic  Thalia  did 
not  accompany  the  warriors  of  her 
race  to  the  battle-field.  It  was  only 
for  the  mimic  tournament,  the  games 
of  Canes,  and  the  festal  Zambras,  that 
she  led  her  favourite  haunts,  the 
orange-shaded  fountains  in  the  marble 
courts  of  the  palaces  of  Granada  i  and 
it  was  only  when  the  triumphant 
Christian  soldiery  burst  into  those 
luxurious  retreats,  that  they  found  her 
inpox  and  dancing  in  the  shade>  and 
msJe  lier  captive.  Infatuation  took 
the  place  of  indifference ;  the  peculiar 
style  of  beauty,  the  oriental  dre^,  the 
foreign  melody  of  the  airs  she  sung, 
ifere  all  too  much  for  the  surprised 
capton.     Tbey  became  enslaved  in 


their  turn,  and,  as  we  shall  sobae- 
quently  find,  out-Arabed  'even  the 
Arabs  themselves  in  the  extravagant 
worshipwhich  they  paid  to  the  new 
idol.  This  was  their  first  infidelity  to 
the  Caslillan  muiiC;  hut  it  was  the 
most  excusable  and  the  most  memory 
We  for  splendid  and  beautiful  results. 
Hitherto  nothing  could  exceed  the 
Strictness  with  whiuh  they  observed 
their  vows  to  her,  who  was  to  them' 
(he  idealism  of  iheir  kings,  their  coun. 
try,  and  their  creed.  On  these  fertile 
themes  the  singers — and  they  seem  to 
have  been  innumerable  —  could  never 
tire  of  singing.  The  evils  of  the  feudal 
syslcm,  and  the  cruelties  or  rapacity  of 
individual  monarchs,  were  lost  sight  of 
in  the  intensity  of  that  feeling  of  loyal- 
ty with  which  the  kingly  autnority  was 
regarded.  Some  instances  of  the  ex- 
cess of  that  power  are  preserved  among 
the  earliest  of  the  ballads,  to  which  we 
shall,  on  another  occasion,  draw  the 
raa dor's  attention.  We  shall  be  shocked 
and  pained  at  the  occasional  Buffering 
which  they  exhibit  i  hut  the  feeling 
which  has  been  alluded  to  seems  to  ex- 
plain and  to  sanctify  them.  Without 
the  Instincts  of  an  enthusiastic  and  un- 
conditional loyalty,  the  foundations  of 
European  society  could  never  have 
been  laid.  The  crown  was  the  key- 
stone of  the  social  arch,  holding,  of 
necessity,  the  highest  pjace  therein, 
and  being  often  more  richly  sculptureQ 
and  adorned  than  the  other  materials 
of  which  it  was  composed,  but  keeping 
each  in  its  place,  and  preventing  all 
n-om  falling  into  ruin.  Neither  civil 
government,  nor  military  combination, 
nor  commercial  enterprise,  nor  domes- 
tic security  were  possible  without  it ; 
for  it  was  by  reverence,  and  not  force, 
that  they  were  created  and  niaintiu'ned. 
We  should  bear  this  in  mind,  when 
coDteuiplating  the  picture  presented  to 
us,  so  simply  and  so  touchingly,  by 
some  of  the  oldest  ballads.  While 
we  sympathise  with  the  sufferer,  let 
us  not  forget  the  great  object  for 
which  the  suffering  was  endured,  and 
the  wrong  permitted ;  let  us,  at  the 
least,  recollect  the  spirit  in  which  it 
was  received.  To  ux  our  eyes  ex- 
clusively on  the  angaish  that  dielorta 
the  face  of  tbe  martyr,  would  be  to 
lose  the  highest  leaching  of  the  sacri- 
fice. We  must  embrace  in  our  alanca 
tbe  resignation  that  is  mirrored  in  the 
upturned  eyes,  and  the  serene  and 
atoning  glory  that  surrounds  his  brow. 
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By  Ihe  Fireside  in  the  Fr^l. 


BT  Tsa  nBcnsx  ix  the  vbost. 


"BLBMEDbe  the  nun,"  taM  Sancho 
Fanzn,  "thntiovcnteditleep."  Blesaud, 
uy  we,  be  tli«  mitii  that  inventcil  lei. 
ten',  vrbelfaer  he  wen  Mcinnon  the 
Egj'ptian,  or  Atholhes  thi^  eon  of 
MencF,  or  even  ihe  antediluvian  Stth 
the  son  of  Ailnm.  And  thrice  ble^'ii'd 
bo  they,  the  men  who  iovented,  anil 
improved,  and  brought  to  ita  perrec- 
tion  the  wondrous  art  of  printiuf!— 
John  Koeslcr,  wiih  his  wondcn  bloi'kn ; 
Fauat,  who  ilenlt  in  the  black  art.  but 
it  was  the  black  art  o{  ink  ;  and  Gut- 
tenberg,  with  his  type  of  metAE ;  and 
Peter  SchtEfTer ;  anil  all  ibe  nurlhiea 
that  folloived  them— William  Ca;!lon, 
■nd  Wynkiii  de  Worde,  nnd  the  two 
Aldueea.  Bleased  may  ihty  all  be, 
tboH)  great  benefactora  of  the  human 
kind—  tbe  true  magicians  who  know 
how  to  raiae  tbe  dead  of  all  times  and 
of  all  climes ;  who  can  exorcise  thcin 
till  thcy_  appak,  not  unwillingly,  as  did 
the  spirit  of  the  prophet  to  the  king 
of  Israel,  nor  in  scant  words  and  mya- 
terioua  phrases,  but  frut-ly,  and  fullv, 
and  familiarly,  pouring  out  their  whole 
thoughts,  even  as  they  did  when  in  the 
flesh,  in  pleasant  converse,  or  in  deep 
knowledge. 

It  is  now  the  21st  of  February, 
and  here  we  are,  in  this  season  of 
nnwonted  severity,  when  the  snow  Ilea 
deep  and  wide,  in  drifts,  choking  np 
tbe  roads,  and  in  deep  covering  tlpoa 
the  fields,  locking  up  tbe  treasures  of 
ihe  earth  from  thestarving cattle;  and 
tbe  keen  frost  pinches  by  night ;  and 
In'  day  the  leadcu  clouds  sail  lazify 
through  the  gloomy  heavenp,  and  the 
■un  looks  out  through  the  haze  like  a 
disc  of  copper.  The  skater  is  on  the 
pond  in  tlie  Zoological  Gardens,  jea. 
lousfy  supervised  by  the  life-pre-serving 
policeman,  who  prowls  iilong  the  mar- 
gin of  the  ice-bound  water  wilh  a  coil 
of  rope  and  hooka  of  iron :  even  aa  an 
angler  a teuls  along  a  atrcam  side,  ready 
to  hook  an  unwary  fish,  so  is  he  eviT 
on  the  watch,  not  for  a  rise  to  the  Eur- 
fuco,  but  for  a  go-down  beneath  it, 
that  he  may  fling  bis  line  with  fatal 
accuracy  of  aim,  and  fix  his  many- 
hooked  engine  in  some  nobler  part  of 
the  unhappy  diver — the  jaw  or  Uie  ear, 
•r  it  may  be  ibe  eye  —  and  at  last  re. 
■tore  him  again  to  the  kingdom  of  this 


worhl,  maimed  or  blind.  There  is  a 
tinkling  of  little  bcILo,  musical  and 
merry,  and  it  comes  nearer  and  nearer 
up  the  smooth,  white  street;  and  wa 
look  out  and  behold  an  extemporised 
sleigh,  dnt.vn  by  two  gaily.trapped 
horiics,  whofle  heads  carry  Ihe  chimes, 
being  for  the  noncQ  trnnsformetl  into 
locomotive  bell'rys,  Tlie  gentleman 
in  the  sleigh  is  covered  with  bearskins, 
and  is  making- believe,  with  all  his 
might,  that  he  ia  in  the  prairiea  of 
Ameciua,  or  in  the  wilds  of  Siberia, 
We  look  for  a  mo:ncnt  with  soniewbHt 
of  pily  upon  the  fully  that  would  seek 
for  discomfurbi,  when  discomforts  are 
so  likely  to  seek  us  out  of  their  own 
accord.  Look  at  that  poor  fellow,  with 
a  hunger-pinched  fiice  and  ftoicn  fin. 
gem,  that  are  tremulously  essaying  to 
evoke  the  ghost  of  an  air  out  of  that  tin 
flageolet,  lie  ia  slone-blind,  afid  hia 
groping  steps  are  led  along  Ihe  chan- 
nel by  a  dirty- white  French  poodle, 
which,  in  deferential  sympathy  to  iti 
master,  baa  but  one  ej^ — farther  than 
this  no  reaaonnble  man  could  expect 
any  reasonable  dog  to  go  in  the  war  of 
sympathy.      The  air  that  the  Mini 


is  jerking 

I  blood  — 


My  lodging  is  on  Ihe 
lid  ground  t"  I'oor  sold  I  likely 
enough — ^thy  lodging  may  be  cold  and 
cheertess,  if  the  hand  of  thy  bro- 
ther man  do  not  minister  to  thy  wants. 
And  so  we  flung  our  mite  to  the  one. 
eyed  dog,  who  picked  it  up,  after  the 
fiishion  of  dog 9- mendicant,  and  then 
dropped  it  into  the  hand  of  his  eyeless 
master:  ao  they  pass  on,  and  we  hobble 
back  to  our  firedidu,  and  to  our  books. 
And  with  our  fireside  and  our  books, 
what  care  we  for  "winter  and  cold  wea> 
ther"?  The  old  Dukeinbta  exile  found 
his  "books  in  theriinmngbrDoksi"but 
iiow  that  the  very  brooks  are  chained 
in  icti-fettcrs,  and  that  the  stones 
may  no  longer  preach  their  "sermons," 
for  they  are  hidden  by  a  deep  snow- 
vest,  how  would  he  have  fiired  in  bis 
B)'lvan  solitudes?  Right  badly,  ws 
guess,  unless  he  couhl  do  what  w9 
C.in — shut  to  his  door,close  the  fiuten- 
inga  of  the  windows  to  keep  out  the 
keen,  chill  wind,  plunge  the  poker 
magnanimously  in  the  sea-coal  fire,  put 
his  fbet  on  the  fender  and  his  elbow  on 
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tbe  arm  of  his  easy  chair,  ntid  then 
take  into  his  hand,  and  to  his  heart, 
some  boolc-friend  to  help  bis  musings, 
to  cheer  his  huart,  to  make  n  wiirm, 
mony,  genial  world  -within  him,  de- 
spite of  the  cold,  gloomy,  desolate  oae 
without  him. 

There  are  many  volDmea  lying  around 
ng — old  friends,  with  their  well-remem- 
bered, dear  old  faces,  that  biive  been 
■miling  upon  us  for  many  oud  many  a 
jear  past,  and  who  now  and  then  come 
down  from  their  shelves,  to  discourse  to 
us  upon  the  pro&table  and  the  pleaaant 
thinga  of  lite — npou  the  things  that 
are  true,  and  honest,  and  just,  and 
pure,  and  lovely.  Here,  too,  are  the 
new-arrived,  strangers  to  us  as  yet,  to 
whom  we  have  not  assigned  a  place  in 
ourhouseholdi  but  we  turn  from  them 
just  at  this  moment,  and  sigb  for  the 
fiice  of  a  friend.  Our  eyo  has  fallen 
upon  something  thut  looks  not  alto- 


Easthi 


1  then 


a  the  sound  of  old  times  in  it,  that 
recalls  memories  of  j'ears  long  gone 
by.  "  Wolfert's  Roost''"  we  kuoir 
not,  bat  Washinnlon  IrvinK  we  do 
know ;  and  we  take  the  little  volume 
gladly  to  our  heart,  and  welcome  an 
old  friend,  though  be  do  come  to  us 
with  something  of  a  new  face.  What 
a  boat  of  our  earlier-life  thoughts  does 
the  name  of  Washington  Irviug  evoko 
in  our  mind! — what  a  tangled,  and 
tattered,  and  strained,  and  stained  lile- 
web  is  a^ain  spread  out  before  our 
mental  vision,  as  we  recur  to  the  time 
when  we  first  took  up  a  volumo  of 
Geofiry  Crayon  I  Uow  the  name  raises 
up  a  crowd  of  pale  and  flickering 
phantom- feelings  within  usl  Here  is 
the  wizard  who  enchanted  ua  in  our 
boyhood,  to  whom  we  gave  up  heart 
ftnd  imagination  —  the  essayist  who 
pleased  our  sober  manhood — the  mo- 
ralist, the  humorist,  the  scholar,  the 
historian — the  man  who,  at  every  age 
of  lite,  and  in  every  tone  of  the  mind, 
has  something  suitable  and  compa- 
nionable about  him,  that  will  not  suSer 
US  to  put  htm  away. 

Undoubtedly  we  owe  much  in  the 
department  of  literature,  as  we  do  in 
many  other  departments,  to  the  Ame- 
licons.  Great  names  during  the  pre- 
■ent  century  have  arisen  in  the  far 
west,  and,  following  the  true  motion 
of  the  heavenly  boifies,  traversed  the 


intervening  space  of  the  horizon,  till 
tbey  shone  with  a  bright  light  upon 
ourselves,  and  on  lands  eastward,  to 
llie  eastern  limits  of  the  far  Padfib 
Cooper  and  Irving  were  the  morning, 
stars  of  the  firmament;  then  others 
rose,  whose  names  wo  shall  not  atop 
to  tell.  And  of  later  limes  we  have 
Bryant,  andSigoumey,  and  Dana,  and 
in  chief,  Henry  VVadsworth  Longfellow, 
whose  reputation  is  as  world-wide  aa 
it  will  of  a  surely  ba  world- en  during. 
And  in  fiction  there  is  Nathaniel  Haw- 
thorn ;  and  in  wild,  fitful,  and  dazzling 
light,  shone  out  the  meteoric  blaze  of 
Foe's  gemus  —  a  light  that,  soaring 
high  into  the  beitvens,  sank  down, 
down,  in  the  deep,  miry,  weltering 
abyss- 


And  here  amongst  those  stars,  when 
so  many  have  pasaed  away, 

"  Like  tbc  loal  FLclkd,  nam  to  ntora,*' 

one  stJll  shines  above  the  horizon  i 
and  that  which  was  the  morning-star 
near  half  a  century  ago,  is  now  sink- 
ing downwards  towu^s  its  limits  in 
the  horizon,  as  the  evening  star  of  our 
day.  Lone  distant  may  the  hour  ba 
when  that  light  shall  pass  away  from 
our  sight  1  and  when  it  shall,  indeed, 
pass  away,  may  it  bo  tranquilly, 
as  it  aboil  be  tenderly,  solemnly, 
holily,  to  the  eyes  that  shall  watch 
it,  leaving  a  long  line  of  radiance 
streaming  upwards  along  the  path 
through  which  it  has  travelled,  and  a 


still  ubout  its  decadence.  Aaweturiied 
over  Lbe  pages  of  tbe  volume  which 
Mr.  Constable  has  lately  given  us,  wa 
felt  that  it  needed  no  name  on  the 
titlepago  to  assure  us  of  tbe  author- 
ship— every  page  betrays  the  writer. 
These  papers  are  evidently  written, 
for  the  most  part,  in  past  Tears ;  tber 
have  all  the  freshness  of  fancy  which 
we  found  in  the  "Sketch-Book" — all 
the  sly,  pleasant,  and  most  ncy  hu- 
mour of  "  Knickerbocker,"  which,  like 
the  lambent  flame  of  the  Roman  fable, 
plays  so  genially  and  innocoously  round 
the  brows  of  (he  doughty  Dutch  heroes 
of  tbe  Ne<r  World  i  they  possess  tlie 
same  meditative  spirit  and  sweet  phi> 
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Unthropjr,  the  same  exqnisit«  Rppre- 
cUtionof  chiructer,  and  life-like  ^wer 
of  punting  thiiigi  snimAto  ami  inini- 
ituUe,  Ibst  cfaumed  uaiD  "BrAcebriiigB 
Hall,"  and  the  "  Tales  of  a  Truveller. " 
In  a  iron],  we  have  our  old  favourite 
once  again  by  our  sidei  monkliaing, 
joking,  gosiping,  slory-teljing,  cri. 
ticiiing,  and  drawing  all  sorts  of  plua- 
Mnt  and  fontustic  pictures,  such  as  he 
■warn  to  US  in  days  bo  far  back,  that  we 
care  not  to  measure  the  time- distance  ; 
na^j  rather,  it  shrinks  away  from  our 
Tiaion,  and  we  feel  otirselres  young 
onoe  more  with  the  ootnpenion  of  our 
youth,  living  orer  again  our  boy-life, 
•nd  dreaming  anew  our  j'outh-dreams. 
^ere  is  one  characteristic  in  the  writ* 
ingi  of  Washington  Irviug  which,  no 
doubt,  in  a  large  degree,  conciliated 
the  favour  of  the  English  public  —  we 
mean  his  thorough  English  feeling. 
This  shines  out  in  every  page  of  the 
"Sketch-Book"  and  "Bracebridgo 
Hall."  Fed  in  his  childhood  upon  the 
literary  food  of  the  parent  land,  tau^t 
to  look  upon  Shakspeare,  and  Beau- 
mont and  Fletcher,  and  Ben  Johnson, 
and  Merrick,  and  innumerable  other 
worthies,  as  the  bards  of  his  forefa- 
thm,  ID  whom  be  could,  as  of  right, 
claim  an  ancestral  property,  he  nad 
this  great  advantage  over  the  resident 
natives  of  Enghtnd,  that  he  could  view 
ber  literatore,  her  institutions,  and  her 
peo[de,  nna^oted  hy  the  prejudices 
which  ciins  round  the  denisen,  be  he 
never  so  dear.sighted ;  while,  on  the 
other  hand,  he  bad  so  much  acqaatnt. 
Ance  with  our  history,  social  and  po- 
K^cal,     and  so    much  love    for     the 

Cut  stock,  that  he  was  prepared  to 
and  to  love.  And  so  it  was  that 
he  was  able  to  stand  at  a  distance,  and 
view  the  picture,  moral  and  physical, 
in  its  trne  light  and  its  true  propor- 
tions. He  has  charmingly  descnbed 
his  own  feelings  on  his  first  visit  ta 
England,  in  one  of  his  earliest  produc- 


"  In  fact,  to  ma  evnytUng  -nu  full  of 
matter;  tha fbotitaps  of  liistory  trera  arary- 
whcre  to  be  tncad ;  and  poatiy  h*d  bmtbed 
ovar  and  aancUflad  tha  land.  I  experitnoed 
the  dcUghtAd  fnshD«M  of  CsaUngDracbild, 
to  vbom  everythhig  is  Daw.  I  picluied  to 
myaatra  nt  of  inhabllants,  ud  a  made  of 
Uh  for  avciy  babttation  that  I  saw,  from  tha 
ariitocratlcal  mansion,  amidst  tbe  lordly  rg- 
po>e  of  itately  grove*  and  lolitary  parks,  to 
l^e  iIn>r-thBl<£ed  cottage,  with  its  scanty 
gaidan    and    its    cbeiuhed    woodbine.        I 

thpi^t  I  DSTsr  oanld  b«  sated  irilb  th* 


sweatneaa  and  fnahneaa  of  a  country  w  com- 
jiletcly  carpeted  witb  yenlura;  whera  eveiy 
air  breatliefl  of  tha  balmy  paitara  and  the 
boaeysuckled  bedga,  1  was  coalinualLy 
coming  upon  *ome  little  document  of  poetry 
in  tlie  blueeoiued  hawdioni,  tbo  daisy,  the 
cowslip,  the  primrose,  or  some  other  simpla 
object  that  baa  tecdvn!  a  snpemalural  value 
from  tlie  muse  Tho  first  time  that  I  heard 
the  sung  of  Iba  Dlghtingale.  I  was  bilaxU 
caled  more  tsy  tlia  delicioiu  crmnt  of  ra- 
membered  asaodatloos  than  by  tha  nalody 
of  ita  notes.  And  1  ihall  never  fo^et  the 
thrill  of  ecataay  with  which  I  Hrst  saw  tha 
latit  rise,  alnuaC  from  beneath  my  ftet,  and 
wing  Ui  musical  flight  up  into  the  momiog 
sky." 

The  kindliness  of  toue  with  which 
Washington  Irving  has  dealt  with 
everything  English,  is  the  more  praise- 
worthy, because  there  was  much  to 
irritate  Americans,  and  provoke  them 
to  retaliation,  in  the  observations  of 
those  who  had  written  upon  America 
at  the  time  when  he  fint  visited  Eng- 
laad.  In  a  pa^r  upon  this  subject,  full 
of  mauly  and  independent,  yet  gentle- 
man-like and  inoffensive  remonstrance, 
be  gives  expression  to  his  regret,  that 
a  feeling  so  prejudicial  to  both  conn- 
tries  should  exist.  Asserting  for  Ame- 
rica tho  respect  to  which  she  wasjuBtly- 
entitled,  he  acknowledges  all  the  quali- 
ties and  endowments  which  have  placed 
Britain  in  the  exalted  position  which 
aha  occupies.  In  a  fine  spirit  be  me- 
diates between  the  writers  on  both 
sides.  He  deprecates  national  preju- 
dices, and  thus  concludes  a  paper  full 
of  the  best  feelings,  .as  well  the  most 
sterling  good  sense :— . 

"  But  above  oil  let  us  not  be  influenced 
by  any  angiy  faalings,  so  iiar  as  to  shut  onr 
eyes  to  the  perc«ptioQ  of  vhat  is  raally  ex- 
cellent and  amiable  in  the  Eugllth  chsraetar. 
Wa  ira  ■  young  people,  necensrily  an  (mi. 
tatlvo  one,  and  mui[  uka  onr  exomplea  and 
models,  iu  a  great  di^ree,  from  the  exUth^ 
nations  of  Europe.  There  i*  no  countiy 
more  worthy  of  our  study  than  England. 
The  spirit  of  bar  constitutien  is  most  analo- 
goos  to  ours.  The  maiuien  of  ber  peopl^~ 
thsir  Intsltectoal  activity  —  tbdr  freedom  of 
opinion  —  their  habits  of  thinkuig  on  thoae 
subjects  which  couoem  the  deomt  interests 
and  moat  ucred  chariti«  of  private  life,  are 
all  congenial  to  the  American  character ;  and, 
bi  bet,  are  all  iatriadcally  excellrat;  for  it 
Is  In  Che  moral  feeling  of  the  people  that  the 
deep  foundations  at  Bridsb  prosperity 
are  laid ;  ami  however  the  superstructiue 
may  be  time-worn,  or  Dvemm  by  abnaas, 
there  must  be  something  solid  In  the  basis, 
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Mroetnre  of  >n  adiflcr,  thit  »  long  hai 
towered  DDibakea  amldit  tlia  tempctti  of  tha 
irorld. 

"  Let  it  be  the  pride  of  nor  vrltera,  there- 
ftin,  discarding  >tl  feelings  of  irritation,  uid 
disdaiaing  to  TeMUale  the  iUiberolilj  of 
Bntlih  aathore,  to  speak  of  the  English  nn- 
tins  without  prejudice,  and  iritli  dettrmined 
candour.  Whilft  they  rebuke  the  indiuriioi. 
nating  hlgotty  with  which  some  nf  onr  conn- 
tn-men  aflmire  and  imllate  ererything  Eng- 
lish, merely  because  <t  ii  English,  let  them 
frankl;  point  oat  what  is  rejlly  worth;  of 
B|)prubatlon.  We  mey  thni  place  Enj-lmd 
bcfiire  us  as  a  peqielual  Tolume  of  refbrrnoe, 
wherein  are  recorded  soand  dednctloM  fhim 
ages  of  eitperienc«;  and  while  we  avoid  the 
errors  and  abeardiliei  which  may  have  crept 
htto  the  page,  we  may  draw  tliance  golileo 
'  K  of  praetloal  wiadom,  whmwltfa  tc 


How  pleasant  for  us  to  know  that 
kll  this  is  now  changed.  How  gratify- 
ing for  the  writer  to  have  lived  to  see 
the  fruits  of  his  own  kindlv  admonU 
Uons.  We  hitve  lone  since  Wrned  to 
■ppreciRte  to  the  full  everything  ap- 

Kcinble  amongst  Anioricans,  and  in 
lerica.  Her  authors  enjoy  with  us 
a  high  popularity ;  her  institutions 
command  such  respect  as  they  are  ea- 
titled  to;  and  her  people  receive  at 
our  bauds  the  consideration  whiuh  their 
genius,  intelligence,  and  enterpiise 
peric.  We  may,  in  support  of  tnesa 
gbservaliona,  refer  to  some  of  the  later 
JlaalisEi  writers  on  America,  especially 
to  Mr>  Chambers,  whose  sensible  vo- 
Inms  wo  recently  noticed. 

But  we  are  vrandering — wandering 
to  the  past,  wben'we  should  be  talking 
of  the  present.  Let  us  take  a  elance 
St  the  Toluine  that  is  now  in  our  hand, 
and  which  has  set  us  rambling  so  far 
back  in  imagination.  Tbn  pupers  in 
this  book  are  all  detached  sketches  ; 
they  resemble  t(ie  pencil -jot  lings  of  an 
artist  such  as  you  may  see  any  day 
that  you  visit  the  studio  of  some  pain- 
ter friend,  with  whom  you  are  upon 
terms  of  sufficient  intimaoy  to  walk 
into  the  room,  and  toss  over  his  port- 
folio. But  every  sketch  shows  the 
hand  of  a  matter:  whether  it  be  GUcd 
in  with  more  or  less  carfl,  or  a  mere 
bold  outline,  it  is  still  true  to  its  na- 
ture. Hei'e  is  9  finished  picture  of  the 
boblink,  in  a  pleasant  {inper  on  "The 
Birds  uf  Spniig,"  which  might  de- 
light equally  the  moralist  and  the  na- 

"  Tb«  h«pp|i|t  t^  of  par  Vfng,  bow- 


ever,  and  one  that  tivali  the  EtuxFpean  tarlt 
in  tny  estimation,  Is  the  itoblincon,  or  Bob- 
llnh,  as  he  is  commonly  called.  He  artlva 
at  that  diolce  portion  of  oar  year  which,  in 
this  latitude,  answers  to  the  description  ef 
the  month  uf  May,  n  often  given  by  tha 
poets.  With  us  it  b^lns  about  the  middle 
of  Uay,  and  iHts  until  neatly  the  middle 
of  June.  Earlier  than  this,  winter  is  apt  to 
return  on  it*  traces,  and  to  blight  the  open- 
ing beaalies  of  the  year ;  and  later  thsn 
tlili,  begin  the  pjrching,  and  pintiff;,  and 
dlmolving  hcali  of  summer.  But  hi  this 
genial  interval,  nature  li  in   all  herfmh- 


'(he  r 


■ppearnpoii  theevtfe, 
the  Urns  of  the  singing  of  Urds  ie  miaa. 
and  tha  voice  of  Ih*  tmtla  n  hetrd  in  llr« 
land.'  The  tna  are  now  in  llwir  fbllM 
biiagt  and  briglite*t  verdure  i  the  woodi 
are  gay  with  the  clustered  flowen  of  the 
Isurclj  ths  air  is  perfumed  by  the  sweet- 
briar  and  the  wild  rose  ;  the  meadows  are 
enamelled  wilh  clover-bloswnu ;  while  the 
yoang  apple,  the  peach,  and  the  plum  be- 
gin tn  swell,  sod  the  dierry  to  glow,  among 
the  gnen  lesvee. 

"  This  is  the  dween  seastm  of  revelry  «( 
the  Bobliok.  He  coma  amidit  the  pomp 
and  fragranis  of  the  seuon ;  his  life  seMiia 
all  geiiaibility  and  enjoyment,  b1|  song  «n4 
luniiiine.  He  is  to  be  found  io  the  salt  bo- 
soms of  the  freshest  and  sweetest  iqeadow*  i 
and  is  moat  in  sung  when  the  clover  is  in 
blossom.  Be  perciies  on  the  topmost  tnig 
ofatrecoron  some  long  flaunting  weed, 
end  as  be  risa  and  sinks  with  the  breeze, 
poure  fbrth  a  lucceaslon  of  rkh  UnkHng 
DOtas ;  enwding  one  upon  another,  like  th« 
ontpenrlng  melody  of  the  ekylaric,  and  pe^ 
■aaing  the  lama  raptnnxts  ehar^tar.  SoM- 
tlnies  he  pitches  from  the  auMmlt  of  ■  ti«^ 
begins  his  song  ai  soon  u  be  gete  npon  th* 
wing,  and  fiutten  tremulon*^  down  to  tha 
earth,  as  if  ovramme  ^ith  ecstasy  at  his 
own  music  SomcUmes  he  is  In  porsnit  of 
his  pnramoar  \  always  in  full  song,  as  if  b* 
would  win  her  by  his  melody ;  and  alwaya 
with  the  same  appearance  of  intoxication  and 

"Of  alt  the  Urdi  of  oar  groves  and  maa- 
down,  the  Boblinh  was  the  envy  of  my  boy- 
brad.  He  created  my  pstb  hi  the  sweetest 
waalbet.  and  tte  eweetest  aeaaaa  of  tiw 
year,  when  all  nature  called  to  tbe  tkUM, 
and  tha  rural  feelbig  threbbad  in  every  bo- 
som; bat  whoa  I,  lachlen  nrchinl  was 
doomed  to  be  mewad  up,  during  the  livelong 
day,  in  that  purgatory  of  bayhonl — a  school- 
room. It  seemed  as  if  the  llltia  varlct 
mocked  at  mc,  as  he  Sew  by  in  full  snng, 
tiid  fought  |o  taunt  me  wi(b  his  Ii«ppler  |oL 
9  how  1  envied  him  I  No  lessons,  no  task, 
no  hateful  aJioal ;  nothing  hut  boUday, 
(rulic,  green  fields,  and  fine  weather.  Bad 
I  been  then  more  versed  in  poetry,  I  might 

S'e  addreteed  him  b)  tbs  wards  of  L(«an  ta 
CDckoo —  * 
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"  Fortherobwrrationanrt experience hiivB 
given  me  ■  different  tde*  of  thii  little  fej- 
tlieted  voluptuaiy,  wliich  I  will  venture  to 
Impart,  for  tlie  benefit  of  mj  Mhoolboy 
THcIeTB,  who  miT  r^anl  him  iriCh  the  mmfl 
nnqiuIiSeil  any  and  idmlralioii  which  I 
once  itidulged.  1  have  ahoim  him  only  w 
I  tarrr  bim  it  flmt,  in  what  I  may  call  (he 
poetical  pnrt  (f  hts  oner,  when  be  In  a 
manner  deroted  hiraBeir  to  elegant  panulta 
and  enjoyment!,  and  was  ■  bird  of  inn^ic, 
and  song,  anil  tatte,  and  seniibllitv,  and  re- 
finement. While  this  leated,  he  wu  aacred 
from  injury;  the  very  Bchoolboy  would  not 


It  him, 


1  the  n 


would  pause  to  listen  li 
mark  the  diSerence.  Ai  the  year  adrsDces, 
a«  tbe  clover- bioMomi  disappear,  and  (lie 
epring  fades  Into  annimer,  he  gradualiy  gives 
op  bia  eleRBDt  laites  and  habits ;  dof^  fall 
poetical  suit  of  black,  aanimei  ■  nuset  dusty 
garb,  and  uulis  to  tbe  grow  enjo<rnient9  of 
oommoD  vulgar  tnrda.  His  notes  do  iDogar 
vibrate  on  the  ear;  he  Is  stuffing  hinuielf 
with  tbe  seedj  of  tbe  tail  weeds  on  which  he 
lately  swung  and  dianlad  to  melodionsly. 
He  has  become  a  '  ban  vivsnt,'  a  '  gour- 
mand ;'  with  bim  now  there  ii  nothing  Ulie 
the  '  joyi  of  the  table.'  In  a  liule  while  ha 
grows  Ured  of  plain  homely  fare,  and  is  off 
□n  a  gastronomical  tonr  in  qoMt  of  Ibreiga 
luarira.  We  next  hear  of  him,  with  my- 
riads of  bia  kind,  banqueting  among  the 
reeds  of  the  Delaware,  and  grown  corpulent 
with  good  feeding.  He  hia  changed  big 
name  in  travelling.  Boblloeon  no  mora — 
be  is  tbe  Rttd-bird  now,  the  much  sought 
for  titbit  of  Penaylvanian  eidearaa  ;  the  ri- 
val fai  unlucky  fame  of  the  ortolan  1  Wber- 
•ver  ha  geca,  pop  I  fop  1  pop  1  every  maty 
Aidock  In  thg  country  is  bUzmg  away.  He 
MM  his  ODrnpaiuaaa  fiUliog  by  tiiinui|DdB 
aroand  hkn. 

"Does  be  take  warning  and  reform? — 
Alast  not  be.  Incorrigible  eplcnrel  agftin 
he  wingi  Ills  flight.  The  rioe-swampe  of  the 
South  invite  him.    He  (r°rg"  himself  among 

fly  for  oorpnienqr.  He  has  onco  more 
^nged  bis  name,  and  ii  now  the  fiunoni 
Siea-hird  of  tbe  Candlnai. 

"  Idat  stage  of  his  career;  behold  lum 
fritted  with  doiana  of  bis  coipulsat  compa- 
tiiona,  and  served  np,  a  vannt^  dish,  on  the 
table  of  some  ^atbem  gutronome  I 

"  Such  is  the  story  of  tbe  Boblink  ;  once 
fpirituol,  musical,  sdmuwl,  the  joy  of  tlie 
meadows,  and  the  favouiits  bird  of  spring  ) 
finally,  a  noes  little  aensualist,  who  expialei 
Bis  seDsaalltj  in  the  laider.  Ss  story  con- 
talni  •  awttl,  vottbj  the  attantioa  of  all 


little  birds  and  Hitte  bo}^;  wamlngthemto 
krep  to  thoie  nllneil  and  intellectual  pur- 
suits, which  raised  him  to  w  !i!gh  a  pitch  of 
poputatily  during  the  early  part  of  his  oa- 
tcer ;  but  to  eschew  nil  tendency  to  thst 
gross  and  di»iipaled  Inilolgence  which 
bronght  lhl<  mutaken  littlftbird  to  an  nn- 

In  aoChing,  perhaps,  is  Irving  more 
emiQently  fiiliuilous  than  in  bis  drpjc- 
tioi)  of  die  earlj,'  DutuU  wttlerB.  Tbeic 
houses,  their  habits,  their  peculia. 
ritiea,  are  touched  with  a  light  tmit 
lively  touch  tliat  throws  them  out  as  if 
alive,  and  make  one  almost  fancy  thst 
he  is  gatinTiipon  a  family  piece  of  one 
of  the  old  Dutch  naint^.     The  first 

{iHper  in  the  collection,  "WoUerfB 
toDst,''exeiiij)IiEesthissketching  power 
very  gtrikin<;ly ;  but  belter  still  ia 
the  description  of  a  cerlun  villiga  ia 
Uulknil,  near  Amsiertlnui,  proQouuced 
by  the  worthy  Dutchmen  to  be  the 
terrestrial  paradise,  and  knnwn  to  len- 
prejudiced  topagraphers  as  the  vill*^ 
of  Brouk.  There  is  a  charming,  auiet 
satire  in  the  whole  that  is  admirabh'  in 
keeping  with  the  drowsy  repose  which 
the  author  diiscribea  09  pervading  IhQ 
Putch  paradise  ;  and  one  almost  fulls 
asleep  in  reading  the  drowsy  detnils  of 
voluptuous  and  stagnant  tranquillity. 
Tber«  are  abundanve  of  individual  por-> 
traits — some  descriptive  oftbechus, 
•ome  of  the  particular  perBoaage.  We 
might  select  many.  Here  are  a  conple. 
The  first  is  tbe  Grand  Seienenr,  or 
great  man  of  one  of  the  creo^  villages 
originally  peopled  by  the  French,  and 
in  which  the  national  character  atill 
maintains  i^  aacendancv ;«« 


"This  very  si 
though  of  the  fourth  or  dCth  geaeratiim  In 
this  coontiy,  relaioad  the  true  Qallie  fea- 
Inie  and  deportment,  and  ranuodad  me  ot 
one  of  thcae  provincial  potenlalca  that  are  to 
be  met  with  in  tbe  remote  parts  of  Friooab 
Ha  vtss  of  a  large  fnuD^  a  ginger-bitad 
complexion,  strong  features,  eym  that  stood 
«at  like  glass  knobe,  and  a  promlDent  noss, 
which  he  fttquently  regaled  (Tom  ■  gsld 
SDuff-boi,  and  occasionally  blew  with  a  e^ 
loured  handkadilEtl  until  it  louaded  like  a 
trumpet. 

"He  was  attended  by  an  old  negro,  as 
black  as  abooy,  with  a  hags  mouth,  bi  a 
eontlnoal  giin ;  evidently  a  privil^ed  and 
faithful  aarvani,  who  had  j^wn  up  and 
grown  old  with  him.  Ha  was  dreaeed  in 
nreola  atyla  —  with  white  jacket  and  trov- 
asn,  a  Bt^  ahltt-collar,  that  thraiteued  to 
rat  Off  his  ears,  a  bright  Uadras  baadker. 
chief  tied  round  his  hiad,  aod  lalg*  gohl 
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eir-riiigi.  He  wu  the  politeit  nepD  I  met 
«rilh  in  >  western  tonr ;  and  Chat  ii  saying 
a  great  deal,  lor,  excepting  the  Initiuu,  the 
negroea  are  Ibe  most  gentlemanlike  pereon- 
ages  ta  be  met  with  ill  tboae  parts.  It  is 
true,  thef  differ /ram  the  Indians  In  t>elng  a 
little  extra  polite  and  complimanlaiy.  Ue 
Taa  alao  one  of  the  merriest ;  and  here,  loo, 
tlie  negroes,  howefer  we  may  deplore  their 
anhappy  condition,  have  the  advantage  oT 
their  muters.  The  whites  are,  in  general, 
too  free  and  prosperoos  to  ha  merry.  The 
cares  of  maintaiuiDg  tliar  righta  and  liber- 
ties, adding  (0  tlieir  wealth,  and  making 
presideata,  engnas  all  their  thoughts,  and 
dry  up  all  the  moistun  of  their  souls.  If 
yon  hear  a  broad,  hearty,  dsii1-may-car« 
laugh,  be  assured  it  is  a  negro's. 

"  Besides  this  African  domestic,  the  seig- 
neur of  the  village  bad  another  no  leas  che- 
risbed  and  privileged  attenilant.  Thli  vu 
a  huge  dog  of  the  msstilf  breed,  with  a  d.ep, 
bangiag  month,  and  a  look  of  snrly  gravity. 
He  walked  about  the  cabin  wilh  the  air  of 
•  dog  perfectly  at  home,  and  who  had  paid 
for  his  passogc  At  dinner-time  be  took  hit 
■eat  beside  Ms  master,  giving  liim  a  glauea 
DOW  aod  then  out  of  a  comer  of  his  eye, 
which  bespoke  perfect  conSdenoe  that  ha 
would  not  be  forgotten.  Not  was  he ;  ever^ 
DOW  and  then  a  huge  morsel  would  be 
thrown  tohlm,  peradvenlnrethelialf-pcked 
li!g  of  a  fowl,  which  he  would  receive  with  a 
■Dap  like  Ibe  springing  of  ■  steel-trap — one 
gulp,  and  alt  was  down ;  and  a  glance  of 
the  eye  told  his  master  he  was  ready  for  an- 
other consignment. 

"  The  other  village  worthy,  traveUiDg  in 
company  with  the  seigneur,  was  of  a  totally 
different  stamp  —  small,  lliin,  and  weazen- 
bced,  aa  Frenchman  are  apt  to  be  repre- 
sented in  caricature,  wtili  a  bright,  squirrel- 
like eyev  ■"d  >  8'''^  '^B  '"  his  ear.  His 
dress  was  flimsy,  and  sat  lousely  on  hia 
bsma,  and  he  had  altogether  the  look  of  one 
with  bat  little  coin  in  his  pocket.  Yet, 
tliongh  one  of  the  poorest,  I  was  assured  be 
was  one  of  the  merrieat  and  moat  popular 
parsouagea  In  hia  naUve  vilbge. 

"  CoQipire  Hartln,  as  lie  was  commonly 
called,  was  the  fsclotam  uF  the  pUce  — 
^KHtsmsn,  EchoolDiastsr,  and  land-surveyor, 
ung,  dance,  and,  above  all,  plajr 


tn  an  old  French  Creole  vlllaga,  for  the  In- 
habitants bay*  a  beiedilaiy  love  for  balls 
and  fttet;  if  tbey  woil  but  little,  (hey 
dance  a  gnat  deal,  and  a  fiddle  Is  the  joy  of 
thdr  heart. 

"  What  had  sent  Compare  Martin  travel- 
ling with  the  Grand  Seignsar  1  conld  not 
leam  ;  he  evidently  iookod  up  to  bun  with 
graat  deference,  and  was  aasiduous  in  ren- 
dering him  petty  altanlons  i  from  wiiich  [ 
ooacluded  that  he  lived  at  home  npon  tbe 
onunba  which  fall  Inim  bit  table.  He  waa 
■•yat  when  out  i^  his  sight,  and  had  hia' 
mag  and  hia  Joke  when  Ibrward  amoig  the 
deck  panengen;  but  allogeUwt  Compina 


Uartin  waa  out  of  hia  element  ou  board  of  a 
Blmmboit,  Ha  was  qnito  another  being,  I 
am  lohl,  when  at  home  and  Id  bis  own  vil- 
lage. 

"  Like  his  opulent  fellow-traveller,  hr, 
too,  had  his  canine  follower  and  retainer — 
and  one  suited  to  his  differeni  forlunei — one 
of  tlie  civilest,  most  unoffending  llttie  dogs 
in  Ibe  world.  Dnlike  the  lordly  mastiff,  ba 
seemed  to  tbiiik  he  liad  no  right  on  board 
of  the  steamboat :  if  you  did  but  look  hard 
at  him,  ha  would  throw  himself  npna  hit 
back,  and  lift  up  bis  legs,  aa  it  imploring 

"  At  Ubie,  he  took  hi*  SMt  a  little  dii- 
tance  from  bis  master,  not  with  the  bluff, 
conSdent  air  of  the  msatiff,  but  quietly  and 
diffidently :  hishasd  ononeside,  with  one  ear 
ddbioosly  slouched,  the  other  hopefully  cock- 
ed up  j  his  under  teeth  projecting  beyond 
hb  bisck  nose,  and  his  eye  wistfully  follow- 
iog  each  monel  that  went  into  hia  mastar'a 
mouth. 

"  If  Compare  Martin  now  and  then  thooM 
ventore  to  abstract  a  morsel  from  his  pbita 
to  give  to  hia  bumble  companion,  it  waa 
edifying  to  see  with  what  diffidence  the  ex- 
emplary little  animal  wonld  take  bold  of  it 
with  the  very  tip  of  his  (oelh,  aa  If  he  would 
almost  rather  not,  or  was  fearful  of  taking 
too  great  a  liberty.  And  tlien  with  what  de- 
corum would  he  eat  it !  How  many  efforts 
would  he  make  hi  awailowiog  it,  as  if  It 
■tuck  hi  hi*  thrtAl;  with  what  dnintiacaa 
would  he  li<:k  his  lips ;  and  then  with  what 
an  air  of  tlisnkfulness  would  he  resume  bis 
•eat,  with  hi)  teeth  once  more  projectiog  be- 
yond bis  nose,  and  an  eye  of  humble  expeo- 
tation  fixed  upon  his  master." 

Now,  that  ii  wbat  we  call  an  admir- 
ably -grou pod  picture.  The  hutnnn 
figures  would  not  iliggrnce  Hogarth's 
pencil,  while  the  dog"  might  have  been 
doneby  thehandof  Laudseer.  Indccdt 
ia  the  portraiture  of  lower  animal  lifei 
and  even  of  inseDtient  thinza,  WaaEu 
ington  Irving  bat  a  masler.hand,  and 
to  this  a  very  hi^h  order  of  oenins  is 
neceaeary.  Cruikshank  and  Doyle 
can  give  a  sentient  expression  to  a  clock 
or  a  cbimney piece.  Irving  can  give 
character  to  an  old  French  cabinet,  or 
SD  antique  chair;  while  a  house-front 
under  his  hand  becomes  highly  intelli- 
gent, and  beams  with  expretaion.  Hit 
countryman.  Hawthorn,  has  the  same 
power,  even  in  a  higher  degree,  at 
every  one  who  has  read  his  wonderfnl 
description  of  "The  Houae  of  the 
Seven  Gablei "  will  remember.  Talk, 
ing  of  houses,  there  IB  a  descrip- 
tion of  a  French  mansion  in  "  The 
Sketches  in  Paris" — almost  the  plea. 
aaateet  papers,  by  tbe  wav,  in  the 
volume  —  which  is  admirably  correct 
as  a  piece  of  deKriptive  nitaoa. .  A 
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Faria  hotel  ie,  indeeil,  &  Tery  lingular 
Combinfltian  of  all  cln^ses  of  society, 
or,  aa Irving  hnppily  calls  it,  "a street 
pet  on  end  ;  the  grand  staircase  is  the 
highmy,  and  every  floor  or  apartment 
aseparatehnbitation."  These  sketches, 
though  manifestly  irritten  many  years 
■go — we  should  surmise,  not  very  long 
^Ur  the  reatoration  of  Louis  XVIII. 
— are  still,  in  most  of  the  prominent 
points  of  the  characters  which  they 
describe,  as  true  as  ever.  The  de- 
Kendants  of  the  Enelishman  and  the 
Frenchman  mn^  to-day  look  at  these 
irtrtuts  of  their  fathera,  and  find  the 
likenesses  undeniably  true,  though  the 
fashion  of  the  gurb  or  of  the  nalionaliEy 
of  each  may  be  a  little  modified  at  tfa« 
present  day.  Here  now  are  two  of 
these  pictures,  in  which  ara  present- 
ed the  characters  of  ihe  two  nations 
which,  the  writer  observes,  are  like 
two  threads  of  different  colonn,  tangled 
together,  bat  never  blended : — 


"  In  fict,  they  present  a  continual  anti- 
thesis, and  seem  to  vuloe  (hemMlTe*  upon 
being  Qolike  each  olher  ;  jet  rich  have  their 
peculiar  merits,  which  should  entitle  tbem 
to  each  other's  esteem.  The  French  Intel. 
lea  is  qnidc  end  active.  It  flsshet  its  way 
Into  a  sabjcct  with  the  rapidity  of  lightning  [ 
adzes  apOQ  icmote  coDclonons  with  a  sud- 
den bound;  and  its  deductions  sre  slmoit 
Inlnidvo.  The  English  intellect  is  leu  ra- 
[rid,  but  more  perUTeriitg ;  less  tadded.  bat 
mure  sure  <n  its  deductions.  The  quickness 
and  mohility  at  the  French  enable  them  to 
fl[>d  enjoymant  !n  the  multiplicity  of  seiua- 
tions.  They  speak  and  act  more  tVom  im- 
mediate impieeaions  than  from  reflection  and 
meditation.  They  are  therefore  more  social 
and  comiDdlileative  —  mors  fond  of  society, 
and  of  iJacei  of  public  resort  and  amnse- 
nwnt.  An  Engltdimau  is  more  icHective  in 
bis  habtts.  He  Utcb  in  the  world  of  his  own 
thoogfats,  and  seem*  mcie  self-esistant  and 
■elf-dependent.  He  loves  the  quiet  at  his 
own  (partmeut;  even  vhen  abroad,  he,  in 
a  manncri  makes  a  litLle  solitude  around 
him,  by  bia  lilcnca  sad  reserve —  he  moves 
about  shy  and  solitaiy,  and,  as  it  were,  but- 
toned up,  body  and  eouU 

"  The  French  are  great  optimists  :  they 
selae  upon  rvtrj  good  as  it  fiien.  and  TVret  in 
the  passing  pleasure.  The  Engllihinan  is 
too  apt  to  negiect  the  present  good  in  pre- 
paring against  the  possible  eviL  However 
adversitlet  may  lower,  let  Ihe  sun  slitne  but 
tat  a  momeut,  and  forth  sailiea  the  mercnrisl 
Fnodiman,  in  holiday  drees  and  hoUday 
spirits,  gay  as  a  butterfly,  as  though  his  sun- 
shine were  perpetual )  but  let  the  son  beam 
never  so  brighdy,  so  there  be  bnl  a  cloud  iu 
tha  horiion,  the  waty  Englishman  ventuiH 
forth  dbtTiMfuIly,  with  his  nmbrella  In  his 
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"  The  Frenchman  has  a  wonderfbl  fkdBly 
at  turuiug  imall  thinf^  to  advantage.  No 
one  can  be  gay  and  luxurious  on  amaller 
means  ;  no  one  rcqulreg  \a»  expense  lo  be 
happy.  He  practiiaa  a  kind  of  gilditigin 
hii  atyle  of  living,  and  hammers  out  eveiy 
guinea  into  gold-leaf.  The  Knglisbman,  oil 
the  contraiy,  is  ezpensiva  in  bia  habits,  and 
ezpen^re  In  his  enjoyments.  He  values 
everything,  whether  uaerul  or  ornamental,  by 
what  it  costs.  He  has  no  saUsfactJon  in 
show,  unless  it  be  solid  and  complete.  Every- 
thing goes  with  him  by  the  square  foot 
Whatever  display  he  makes,  the  depth  ts 
•are  to  equal  the  surface. 

"Tlie  Frenchman's  habitation,  like  him- 
■el^  ia  open,  cheerful,  huslliog,  and  noisy. 
He  lives  In  part  of  a  great  hotel,  with  wide 
portal,  paved  court,  ■  spadons  dirty  stone 
staircase,  and  a  family  on  every  floor.  AH 
is  clatter  and  chatter.  He  is  good-humoured 
and  talkative  with  his  servants,  sociable  with 
bis  neighbours,  and  ccmplaiaaot  to  all  the 
world.  Anybody  lias  access  to  himself  and 
his  apartments ;  bis  very  bedroom  is  open  to 
vldton,  whatever  may  be  its  state  of  con- 
fusion ;  and  all  this  not  from  any  pecoUarty 
hoapitihie  feeling,  hut  from  that  communi- 
cative habit  which  predominetsa  over  his 
chsracter. 

"  The  Englishman,  on  the  contrary,  en- 
sconces himself  in  a  snug  brick  mansion, 
which  be  hss  all  lo  himself;  locks  the 
front  door ;  puts  broken  bottlce  along  bis 
walls,  and  spiing-gune  and  man-traps  in 
bia  gardens ;  stiroDds  himself  with  trees  and 
window-cnrtidns ;  exults  In  his  quiet  and 
privacy,  sud  eeema  diapoeed  to  keep  oat 
noise,  daylight,  and  company.  Hia  bouse, 
like  himself,  has  a  reserved,  inhas[Ntable  ex- 
terior; yet,  whoever  gains  admiltanoe  is  apt 
to  find  a  warm  heart  and  warm  Sitsida 
within. 

"  The  French  azcel  In  wit,  the  Enfjish 
Inhnmour;  the  French  have  gayer  fancy, 
the  English  richer  imaf^tiana.  Tha  tiiT- 
mer  are  foU  of  ■ensibility,  easily  moved,  and 
pnoe  to  sudden  and  great  extdtement,  but 
tbelt  e^idteoient  Is  not  dnrabla;  the  Eng. 
lisb  are  more  phlegmatic,  not  so  readily  af- 
fected, but  capable  of  bdng  roused  lo  great 
enthoalaim.  The  faulti  of  these  op^ts 
temperameati  are,  that  tlie  vivacl^  of  ttas 
French  is  apt  to  sparkle  up,  and  be  mthy  ; 
the  gravity  of  the  English  to  settle  down, 
and  grow  muddy.  When  the  two  charac- 
ters can  be  fixed  In  a  medium — the  French 
kept  from  efiervescence  and  the  English  from 
stagnation— both  willb*  found  sxcallent. 

"This  contrast  of  character  may  also  be 
noticed  in  the  great  concerns  of  the  two  na- 
Uons.  The  ardent  Frenchman  is  all  for  mi- 
litary renown  ;  he  fights  for  glory  —  that  Is 
to  aay,  for  success  in  arms.  For,  previded 
Ibe  national  flog  is  victorious,  he  cares  Utile 
about  the  expense,  the  injustice,  or  the  in- 
utility of  Ihe  war.  It  Is  wonderftd  how  tb« 
pooiMt  Ftenchman  wHl  revet  on  a  briom- 
phant  boIMn.    A  grtat  vktoi^  k  msal 
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■nd  drink  to  Mm ;  and  at  tli«  light  of  m 
BiililaTj  MTEreign  bringtng  home  csptural 
tannoD  and  ciptared  sUudan<!<,  he  throirt 
np  Ilia  gntf  cap  In  the  air,  and  ]a  irtdj  to 
jump  out  of  his  wooden  shoes  for  joj-. 

"John  Boll,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  muon- 
Ing,  eonatdfrnle  permm.  Ir  he  don  timng, 
It.ia  In  the  moil  rmlloTu!  way  Imaginable. 
Be  Ughta  becauis  the  good  of  the  world  re- 
quires It.  He  ia  a  moral  peraon,  and  makes 
war  npon  hia  n«i!;hbour  Tir  the  maintenance 
of  peace,  and  good  ordn,  and  soond  princi- 
ples. He  Is  a  money-mall  log  pereonage, 
and  llglits  tor  the  prcnpcrity  of  commrna 
and  manufactures.  Thus  Itie  two  nations 
ha™  l*en  flBhtinjr,  time  out  of  mind,  f.ir 
glory  anil  good.  The  French,  in  pnriuil  of 
e:lnry,  hare  had  tiidt  capital  twiif  lalien  ; 
and  John,  In  pordult  of  good,  has  run  bim- 
aelf  0T«r  bc*d  and  ean  In  dehu" 


Well,  Bome  tliirty  veara  ham  pused 
awayanca  QeoffrayOrajroa  mad^ these 
tfcetchet.  And  UteteyeMn have  wi-oueht 
great  changes  In  the  tvlatiro  position 
of  tbe  two  nations  towards  each  otht'r, 
and  with  the  cban^vB  have  come 
changes  of  feeling.  Tlie  two  threads 
stiU  retain  each  lU  own  colour,  it  is 
true,  but  they  tangUi  no  lunger,  nnv, 
they  are  actually  twined  agreeubly,  so 
U  to  form  ■  bond  all  the  Mrongei^ 
and  thoy  Mend  too  in  that  manner  in 
Which  tM  weaver  hoa  learned  to  blend 
Colours  tosether  in  "  ahot  silk,"  so 
that  they  liarmoniao  itgreeably,  while 
the  hue  of  ench  irtay  ynt  he  dittin- 
goished  when  looked  at  m  a  particular 
IiEbt,  and  from  a  particular  point 
of  view.  And  this  process  has  been 
irmu^t  out  by  Diany  oo-operaU 
ing  circumatancea ;  first,  Knd  in  chtefi 
the  two  nations  have  learned  to  recqg> 
tiiae  fully  each  the  merit  of  tbe  other, 
Mid  to  accord  a  full,  aod  frank,  and 
generom  esteem,  each  to  its  neigh- 
bour. Intercourse  hut  increased  won. 
derfutly,  tilt  the  fucitities  of  modern 
locomotion  have  made  the  passing  from 
one  country  to  tbe  other  litllu  mora 
than  the  stepping  from  one  ahire  or 
parish  into  another  i  and  the  telecraph 
Ms  enabled  the  Frenchman  and  tna 
Englishman  to  convecBs  as  readily  in 
their  respective  liinds,  al  two  fnrioera 
eould  do  while  standing  each  at  his  own 
Bide  of  A  common  mearing.  With  this 
has  nalnrally  come  agivingwaymutUBl. 
}y  of  old  prejudices,  then  a  wearing  off 
of  many  of  those  antithetical  points  of 
character,  and  an  adoption  bv  each  of 
Bomeihiug  cbumcleriatic  of  tlie  other. 
FrcMU  Frvoch  literature  we  htive  adopt- 
ed in  t  Ui]B*r  degree  than  most  pea. 


pie,  perhaps,  imagine,  French  habits  of 
thought  I  and  a  similar  change  has  been 
wtought  by  similar  means  over  the 
Prench.  Every  dny  we  are  recipro- 
cating IdndneMea,  lending  and  bor. 
rowing  forma  ofspeedi,  forms  ofdresi, 
fiirms  of  thought —  till  at  last  came 
this  great  common  peril  and  common 
interest.  Which  has  hound  (he  two  na- 
tions together,  as  with  bandf  of  iron  i 
and  tbe  adhesion,  which  was  at  Ertt  but 
the  result  of  pressure  from  Aiihout,  haa 
now  become  an  nnialgamution,  ce. 
itiented  by  tho  fusion  of  French  and 
British  blood  in  Iho  same  battle-field. 
The  Frenchman  atiU  fights  for  glory, 
tut  he  recognises  ns  tbe  highest  glory 
the  liberties  of  Eurolie,  the  suC- 
cotiring  Iho  oppressed,  and  the  subju- 
gation of  the  most,  arrogant  tyranny 
thfit  the  world  has  ever  seen  ;  and  John 
Hull,  while  he  still  Ughta  for  the  mb- 
Btnntial  blessings  for  which  nations 
bhould  ever  be  ready  to  do  batU^ 
emulates,  in  a  frienifly  rivalry,  tbe 
clory  of  his  Gallic  ally.  Long  may  it 
be  as  it  now  is  between  tbeinl  May 
tlicy  battle  together,  as  long  as  tlie 
sad  necesttilies  of  the  world  shall  re- 
quire these  bloody  ordeaU,  like  true 
brothers  in  arms;  and  when  iheirvalour 
AalL  have  purchased  the  rights  fot 
which  they  contend,  and  shnlleventiute 
in  peace,  may  the  memory  oC  what 
thcj  have  done  and  suflSa^d  together 
bind  them  to  each  other  in  mutual 
esteem  imj  rriendship,  which  their 
children's  children  shall  inherit. 

In  looking  over  the  pages  of  a  con. 
temporanr  French  perioaical  within 
the  Wt  few  days,  we  were  struck  with 
aome  remarks  upon  tbe  subject  of  the 
growing  good  feeling  between  the  two 
countries.  After  alloding  to  old  pre- 
judices, and  "  le  singuli^r  tcvirenient 
d'opinion  qui  dans  cc  demlSres  annecs 
S'est  fait  en  Angicterre  autour  de 
nom  de  I'empcreur  Napoleon  I","  II16 

"  Aiyontd'hui,  gria  an  progris  das  temps, 
Ees  aenUnienU  boatilea  ae  sont  pen  i  pen 
calm^  ia  fuson  dea  inl&ita  a  fait  diiparsi- 
lie  lea  haina,  el  I'hiatoire  pent  Clever  lilin- 
mCDt  ia  vuix.  Lea  Anglaia  ncoDDaiaaeat 
que  dana  I'apret^  de  leun  ju^emetita  ils  ont 
dopais^  1e  but.     On  In  voit  conliuucJlcmaut 

pour  (aire  uuliller  les  temps  de  diacorda  poU- 
lique  aucuno  conMsnioii  ne  leur  coflte  plut 
dca  qn'il  s'agit  de  rihabililer  chec  eia  Is 
Orapeau  de  la  France.  Cest  au  moiiiB  uas 
toiilance  que  taut  le  monda  >  pu  remarqav 
dans  lea  fcriviin*  Anglaia  dn  (ampa  pciNU 
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Well,  weli^  what  has  all  Uiis  to  do 
with  Wubington  Irving  ?  Nothing 
at  till,  we  admit,  except  that  aomehnw 
his  reflections  Lave  been  aiiggesti^e  nf 
this  excursion  from  the  put  into  the 
pn'«ent.  \\'e  would  not  give  a  far- 
thing ior  a  writer  who  ioea  not  coD- 
atHUtlf  tempt  u>  awaj.  from  the  tnaU 
ter  inuii«liattl}r  tn  bund ;  and  we  wo'ild 
not  give  a  Binaller  coin,  if  such  we  bad 
in  our  English  curreni:}^,  for  the  reader 
that  would  not  be  read]',  atamonient's 
notice  anil  the  tlightest  hint,  to  «etof) 
on  an  cxcnr«ion.  Herein  lies  mnch  of 
the  esectlence  of  a  good  writer,  and 
Uucb  of  the  pleasure  ofa  good  reader. 
There  is  a  great  deal  more  in  every 
good  book  than  the  compositor's  typo 
puta  together,  or  the  printer's  intc 
transfers  to  the  paper.  And  exactly 
in  proportion  to  the  skill  of  the  author 
ana  the  fancy,  or,  if  you  nill,  the  ima- 
gination of  the  reader,  does  all  this 
concealed  treasure  come  out,  jiut  as 
the  invisible  colours  upon  paj>er  are 
lironght  U>  li^ht  beueatn  the  influence 
bf  a  glow  of  heat  or  a  ray  ofli^ht. 
There  are  few  authors  more  suggestive 
than  Washington  Irving.  All  his  essays 
■ — and  who  baa  written  moru  agrueable 
or  philosophical  essaya  than  hi:  has? — 
are  sure  to  set  you  thinking  fur  beyond 
what  is  written  for  you.  And  this, 
dear  readerp,  is  one  of  the  ploaaanlesl 
things  in  the  world.  Just  siicb  a  duy 
as  this,  nhile  you  sit  at  the  &re-si<Ie, 
and  having  finished  a  liketch  or  a  dig. 
quisition^  what  can  ha  pleasaiiter  th:in 
to  lay  the  book  gently  donn  upon  its 
face,  on  your  desk,  and  tlien,  looking 
at  the  bubbling  gas-jets  from  the  coal, 
or  the  pulljng  suioke-wrcalns  winding 
round  tlie  ban,  surrender  your  soul  up 
to  a  reverie,  and  speed  nwiiy  full  chose 
aflcr  a  thought  that  your  auliior  has 
started  for  you,  and  so  run  down  your 
game  far,  far  away  from  the  spot  where 
you  ha^'e  set  out,  passing  over  all  sorts 
and  diversities  of  country  in  your  chase 
—wide  lying  plains  of  easy  thought, 
where  the  soul  goes  in  a  hand. gallop, 
vaileyB  of  pathos,  hills  of  sublime  spe. 
cnlation,  dark  forest  mazes  of  uieto. 

Ssics,  where  the  aoul  wanders  and 
l-nigh  loses  her  way,  and  scarce 
sees  the  light  of  heaven  above  her,  till 
at  last  she  emerges  again  into  sunshine. 
All  this  is,  as  we  say,  ven'  pleusant, 
and    sometimes  Tery   pni&table,    and 
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aometrmes,  let  vi  make  the  confession, 
very  idle,  or  worse  than  idle.  Slill, 
aa  we  say,  it  is  very  pleasant,  and  the 
more  so,  when,  as  now,  outside  job 
thore  is  not  a  leaf  on  the  trees,  nor  a 
spot  of  green  <v  even  of  brown  earth 
on  the  surface  of  our  cine  little  gar- 
den-plots, and  snow,  snow  everywhere 
around  you — anowin  theheavenBisnow 
on  the  earth,  snow  in  the  air,  snow  ill 
the  streets,  snow  on  the  states. 

Now,  let  us  take  up  our  book  a^ain, 
and  90  through  its  iileasant  pages. 
Here  are  scraps  of  history,  mingling 
with  pieces  of  fiction — the  real  and  the 
nnreal  rflieting  each  other  iu  a  man. 
ilDr  that  is  very  agreeable.  But  above 
all,  we  have  two  or  three  legends  told 
in  that  happy,  easy,  off-hand  stylo 
which  l\'ashington  trying  has  made 
n,  and  in  which  he  nas,  as  yet. 


BB  a  nursery  tale  ?  "  The  Adaluntado 
of  the  Seven  Cities  "  scarce  yields  to 
it  in  comic  humour  or  lively  touches  i 
and  the  return  of  the  hero,  after  the 
sleep  of  a  century,  to  mistake  the  great- 
gran  il  daughter  ot'fais  qnniujain  iiuimora. 
ta  for  the  objt'ct  of  his  early  love,  is 
scarce  inferior  to  the  incidents  in  tlie 
legend  of  the  "  Sleepy  Hollow."  One 
other  legend,  "  Guests  from  Gibbet 
Island,"  baa  taken  our  fancy  so  strong- 
ly, that  we  must  read  a  pnasHge  from 
it  aloud.  They  who  will  listen  to  ui 
may  do  so,  Vanderscamp,  the  hero 
of  ihc  ailventure,  was  by  no  means  the 
best  of  characters — whereby  we  mean, 
of  course,  that  he  was  about  the  great- 
est rascal  I'xtant,  especially  as  three  of 
his  greatest  cronies  had  been  elevated  to 
thegnllows  for  their  achievements  iulhe 
piratical  hoe  of  business,  and  were 
adorning  their  respective  gibbela  at 
the  time  of  the  fullowiiig  01 


"  It  liappfnirJ  kte  on?  nlglit,  thit  Tin 

broad  bay  In  hii  Irght  akilT,  rovred  by  Ilia 
tnan  Pluto.  Be  taad  b»n  caroniing  on 
board  of  a  tmsoI  newljr  arrived,  and  wai 
BomeDbat  obfixwated  in  IntellnA  by  the  li- 
4Dar  be  bad  imbibed.  It  was  a  Hill,  sulliy 
night ;  a  heavy  mau  of  lurid  iilooda  wu 
rlfing  in  the  west,  with  (he  low  muttering 
of  dibtant  thunder.  VanderA^amp  called  un 
Pluto  to  pull  lustily,  Ihnl  they  might  get 
lioma  before  Iha  gattiering  storm.  Tlie  old 
negro  mad*  uo  rejil;-,  but  nbaped  Ma  courne 
so  as  to  skirt  th«  rocky  sbores  oT  Gibbet- Is- 
land. A  faint  creaking  overbead  caoaed 
Vandoacamp  to  east  np  bis  eyv,  when,  to 
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hte  bORor,  lie  behdd  tha  bodifs  of  bit  thm 
pot-compininni  iinil  brothers  In  iniqultj 
dangling  in  tha  mooallght,  Iheir  rae>  but- 
tering, and  their  diiioi  creaking,  u  tiity 
were  slowly  ivang  bukwaid  lud  forwtnl 
Igr  the  rfniig  breeie. 

"'What  do  ;ou  mean,  yoa  blockhead,' 
orted  Tandancamp,  >  by  pulling  to  close  to 
theUUDd?* 

"  '  1  IhoDght  you'd  be  glad  to  lee  your 
nld  triendi  once  more,'  gnnrled  the  negro; 
*yoa  were  nerer  afnid  of  a  livuig  men, 
what  do  yoa  fhar  froni  the  dead?* 

'"Who's  all-aid?'  hlconppcd  Tander- 
■camp,  partly  heatsd  by  liquor,  partly  net- 
tled by  the Jeerotlhenf^ro;  ' who'a afraid 7 
Hang  mo,  but  I  would  ba  gtad  to  aae  them 
once  more,  alive  or  dead,  it  tbeWiid  Goow. 
Come,  my  lads  in  the  nind !'  continued  ha, 
taking  a  draogiit,  and  flauiiildiig  the  battle 
above  hii  bead,  '  hare's  fair  weather  to  yon 
In  tha  other  world;  and  if  you  should  ba 
walking  the  rounds  to-night,  odds  fish  1  but 
lit  be  happy  if  you  will  drop  in  to  supper.' 

"A  dismal  creaking  was  the  only  reply. 
Tbe  wind  blew  load  and  shrill,  and  as  It 
whistled  round  tbe  gallows,  sod  among  the 
bones,  sounded  u  if  they  were  Unghing  and 
gibbering  !□  the  ur.  OldFluto  chuckled  to 
blmielf,  and  now  polled  for  home.  The 
ttorm  burst  over  tba  voysgen  while  they 
ware  yel  far  from  shore.  The  lain  fell  in 
torrents,  the  thunder  crasbed  and  psaled,  and 
tha  lightning  kept  ap  an  iocesiant  blsze.  It 
was  uark  imdnight  befbre  they  landed  at 
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"Dripping  and  ihlrering,  Vanderscamp 
crawled  homawsrd.  He  wai  completely  so- 
bered by  the  storm ;  tha  waLar  soaked  from 
without,  having  dllut«d  and  cooled  the  liquor 
within.  Arrived  at  the  WIM  Goose,  be 
knocked  timidly  and  dubiuosty  at  the  door, 
fin-  be  dnaded  the  laception  be  was  to  ex- 
pBimce  ttnm  bis  wife.  He  bad  reason  to  do 
so.  She  met  him  at  the  tbreihold,  Li  a  pre- 
oioDS  ill^hamour. 

" '  Is  this  a  time,'  said  she,  '  to  keep  peo- 
ple out  of  tli^  beds,  and  to  bring  boms 
company,  to  turn  the  honaa  npride  down  ?* 

"  '  Company  !'  said  Tanderacamp  meakly ; 
'  1  brought  no  company  with  ma,  wife.' 

"'No  indeed  I  they  have  got  hen  b«A»e 
ron,  bnt  by  your  ^vltation ;  and  blessed- 
Moking  company  they  are,  truly  I' 

"  Vanderscamp'a  kneee  smote  together. 
'  For  the  lore  of  heaven,  when  are  they, 
wife?' 

"■  Wbere? — why  in  the  blue  nnmnp 


st^ra,  making  tbemielvea  as  mnch  at  bmiB 
as  if  the  house  were  tbejr  own.' 

"Tanderseamp  made  a  dnperata  ellbrt, 
anrnmbled  up  to  the  loom,  and  tbraw  open 
tha  door.  Sun  enoogb,  tbsa  at  a  table,  so 
which  bnnicd  a  Ugbt  as  bioe  as  brimatone^ 
■at  the  three  guesu  from  Gibbet- island,  with 
bailers  lonnd  their  necko,  and  bohbing  their 
cnpe  together,  as  if  they  were  hob-or.nob- 
bing,  and  trolling  the  old  Datch  ftednoter'i 
glee,  since  ttanalaled  into  Eogliab  : — 


"  Tandencamp  saw  and  haanl  na  mora. 
Starting  back  with  honor,  be  oiiaaed  hia 
fiioting  on  the  landing-place,  and  Ml  from 
the  top  uf  the  itaiis  to  the  bottom.  He  was 
taken  up  ipeechleas,  and,  ejiher  from  tha  fall 
or  the  fright,  was  bnried  In  tbe  yard  of  tba 
little  Dutch  church  at  Bergen,  on  the  fid- 
lowing  Sunday." 

And  now  we  httve  paned  oar  Aij 
most  comfortsblv,  from  iiooDiide,ttini> 
in^  over  these  leitveg,  Rod  have  gone 
fairly  through  them,  from  cover  to 
cover ;  and  there  is  the  ^eat,  round, 
red-faced,  frost-bitten  sun  going  down 
below  the  horizon  —  no,  not  the  hori- 
zon, but  below  the  Btraigbt  sky-line, 
drawn  along  the  dull,  dim,  St^y 
heaven,  by  tbe  roofs  of  the  opposite 
bouseB.  We  close  the  book,  and  we 
lay  it  hy  in  an  honoured  corner  of  onr 
book-«helf,  to  be  reprodaced  agftin,  it 
may  be,  on  some  wintrj'  d^,  or  sum. 
mer  evening  j  and  we  bid  farewell  for 
the  present  to  Wnabington  Irring, 
Since  the  day  when  he  iirst  sought  and 
obtained  the  aolfragea  of  all  classes  of 
readers  to  the  present,  he  has  contrived 
to  maintain  his  popularity  through  all 
changes  of  time  and  thin^  Others, 
many  others,  have  arisen  in  the  inter- 
val, who  have  won  the  admiration  of 
the  world,  and  shared  itsapplause, but 
none  of  them  have  weakened  the  esti< 
mation  in  which  Washington  Irving 
has  ever  been  held  i  and  he  is,  we  ven- 
tnre  to  say,  no  less  a  favourite  to-day 
than  when  he  first  instructed  and  de- 
lighted the  world,  as  Diedrich  Knick* 
erbocker  or  Geoffiy  Crayon. 
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It  Ir  not  RirprisinKtliftt  puainierenti 
■bould  biive  recaOed  to  tlia  tbougtiti 
Bod  to  the  convertiatiDn  of  men  thq 
once  fitmiliar  name  of  Foltind.  Tlia 
idea  cannot  be  iwakencd  witlioutarous. 
in;^  manjr  rccollcctiona  glorious  aud 
pftlnful ;  and  it  may  Dot,  Just  noir,  bq 
unacceptable  to  our  reaclere  that  wa 
thould  endeavour  to  sbape  out  of  their 
qbscDritj'  a  rode  [>ortrait  of  the  great 
barrier  fltat«  a£  it  wai  in  form  and  sub- 
stance, and  of  tbe  Bbadow  that  still  re. 
mains.  Well-nigh  a  quarter  of  a  cen. 
tury  bai  elapsed  since  the  roiriB  of  tbs 
ancient  republic,  set  up  as  a  sort  of 
tulsquarian  curiosity  under  tbe  care  of 
tbe  Congress  of  '^^enna,  hare  been 
finally  scattered  and  defaced.  Poland, 
tlDce  that  event,  has  been  obliterated 
from  the  politicd  map  of  Europe,  and. 
In  tbe  confusion  of  the  current  move. 
ments  of  diplomacy  and  nar,  it  is  easy 
to  conceive  that  the  realities  of  it»  past 
history  should  be  imperfectly  remem. 
bered,  and  the  possibility  of  its  ever 
enjoying  a  national  future  bo  cenerally 
looked  upon  as  a  feverish  dream  of 
exiled  patriotii  Nevertheless,  the  facts 
sre  certain,  that  it  is  no  more  than  one 
liundred  and  seventy-two  years  since 
John  Sobieski  drovo  three  hundred 
thousand  Turks  from  before  the  nails 
of  Vieana,  -when  the  existence  of  the 
Austrian  empire  was  preserved  only  by 
the  poirer  of  the  Polish  arms :  and  that 
the  Poland  which  sustained  tbe  gallant 
Struggle  for  liberty  in  1831  was  but  a 
renbvHted  fragment  of  the  nation  that 
had  been  already  blotted  out,  and  was 
for  twelve  years,  to  alt  appearance,  as 
complete  a  nullity  as  it  now  is.  The 
rsstoration  of  the  Polish  nation  mnv 
ba  impcMsiUe  i  to  consider  its  possibi. 
TOk  XI.T, — Ko.  iXLxrav 


£ty  may  be  iDoonranleot  to  statesmen 
whose  object  is  but  to  tide  over  thj 
obstacles  of  the  passing  hour ;  but  it  il 
certainly  not  despaired  of  by  the  Polei 
themselves,  and  the  fact  is  sufficiently 
remarkable  to  justily  an  examination 
of  its  relations.  It  is  but  a  few  months 
since  Prince  Czartoryski,  in  tbe  exer- 
cise of  his  acknowledged  chieftainship, 
formally  addressed  his  country  men,  bid- 
ding them  to  wait  and  hope.  There  lies 
this  moment  before  us  the  first  ^eetq 
of  a  historic  vindication  of  his  country, 
dedicated  by  a  noble  Pole  "  to  the  So- 
vereigns and  people  of  Great  Britain 
end  France,  from  whose  happy  unioa 
Poland  expects  the  restoration  of  her 
national  independence."  Nor  is  it  only 
in  the  obstinate  ho  me- sickness  of  these 
unhappy  exiles  that  a  belief  in  the  ad- 
Tent  of  such  a  resurrection  has  its 
foundation.  Tbe  future  of  the  oppress; 
ed  anil  of  the  oppreiisors  was  spoken 
of  long  after  tbe  events  of  1630-1, 
by  an  ardent  Russian  patriot,  an  old 
servant  and  enthusiastic  admirer  of 
Catherine,  the  first  partitioner  of  Po- 
land, inthe  following  terms  : 

"  The  harsh  trestment  of  the  Poles 
only  exasperates  and  disposes  thmn  to 
revolt,  and  the  Russian  government 
tnust  therefore  look  upon  them  as  a 
vanguard  of  the  enemy.  It  is  evident 
tbat,  should  Russia  encage  in  s  foreign 
war,  her  enemies  would  make  good  use 
of  the  hatred  of  the  Poles  for  their  op^ 
pressors.  He  who  is  resolved  to  ex- 
terminate a  nation  exposes  himself  to 
the  consequences  of  its  despair ;  and  ila 
victims,  ontil  they  are  annihilated,  will 
display  all  tbat  is  most  sublime  in  civie 
virtue.  .  .  .  It  must  also  be  borne 
in  mind  that  the  Rnssians  and  tbe 
«  o 
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TAe  Barrier  States  of  Ewropt. 
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FdM  arSf  with  rqvd  to  theb  respec- 
tive monl  cLftracteiirtin,  two  raoea 
widely  diHerent,  and  that  no  power  caa 
ever  fiise  them  b)«ether. 


qiective  moral  coiitrasti,  acting  ai  a 
pennaoent  caun«  which  \n  thrown  the 
roles  into  a  falw  poution— ^  itate  of 
violent  conitrmnt— jnit  aa  the  En^itb, 
a  nation  indmendeut  by  nature,  long 
struggled  against  all  kinds  of  tjitmnnj 
with  more  or  leu  BucoeM,  antil  thejr 
nlliinateljr  gained,  by  perseverance,  a 
sorenunent  snited  to  them.     Let  the 


Wbether  the  Ime  prophetic  spirit 
has  here  directed  the  pen  of  Pole  or 
Buss,  time  alone  can  determine.  The 
persistence  of  the  faith  in  which  the 
prophecy  is  uttered  is  proof  enough  that 
It  has  its  foundation  in  circumstAtices 
well  deserving  of  attention  at  the  pre> 
sent  critical  epoch  of  European  his- 
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It  is  now  nearir  eighty-seven  years 
Buce,  on  the  30ui  of  October,  \1&&, 
tfae  Sublime  Forte  issued  a  manifesto^ 
announcing  that  "the  illustrious  Doc- 
tors of  the  Law  bad  given  their  an. 
swer,  that  according  to  the  exigency  of 
justice)  it  was  necessary  to  n^e  war 
agunst  the  Mnicovites."  Tbereasons 
npon  which  this  opinion  was  grounded 
are  set  forth  in  the  docnment.  They 
turn  chiefly  npou  the  facts  that  for 
some  five  previous  rears  tlie  Czarina 
bad  overrun  Poland  with  her  troops, 
under  the  pretence  of  protec^ng  the 
liberty  of  the  republic  ;  that  on  the 
death  of  the  late  King  Augustus,  "  the 
Court  of  Russia  set  up  lar  s  kins;  a 
private  Polish  officer,  to  wham  ro^tuty 
was  not  becoming,  and  had,  by  nding 
with  this  king,  intruded  on  and  tra- 
Tersed,  against  the  will  of  the  republic, 
alltheamiirgof  thePoles."  Tfae  Sub. 
lime  Forte  further  dwelt  upon  its  own 
paUcnce,  and  the  frequency  and  mode- 
Tation  of  its  demands  for  satisraction, 
answered  continually  by  Russian  as. 
■urances  and  declarations  of  the  most 
pacific  and  upright  intentions,  but  also 
continually  followed  by  new  expeditions 
of  "  troops,  cannon,  and  ammunition, 
under  the  ccminand  of  Russian  gene- 
rals, who  continued  to  attack  the  Polish 


liberty,  and  pnt  to  death  tlion  who  re. 
fused  to  submit  tothe  person  that  tliem- 
aelvea  had  not  elected  for  their  kin^  i 
stripping  them,  with  clamor  and  tio. 
lence,  of  their  goods  and  estates.  Sncli 
conduct  being  productive  of  confUaioii 
in  the  good  onler  of  the  Sablinw  Porte, 
the  K^dent  was  pveo  to  mtdereUuid 
thai,  acoordins  to  tbe  tenor  of  ibo 
articles  of  the  ud  and  new  imperial  c». 
pitnlalions,  the  Court  of  Russia  mutt 
order  her  troops  to  evacuate  Pdand. 
This  the  said  ifesideot  promised  by  se- 
veral memorials  stgnecl,  but  this  pro- 
mise was  not  fulfilled."  Her  Imperiid 
Miyeaty's  answer,  a  perfect  modu  (^  a 
Neaselrode  note,  concluded,  just  as  if 
it  had  been  written  last  month  for  the 

of  Turin,  with  an 
all  Christian  courts  on  tl 
she  found  herself  in  with  r^ard  tothe 
common  enemy  of  Christianity,  oer> 
tain  as  she  was,  that  her  conduct  would 
meet  with  equal  approbation  from  each 
of  them,  and  that  she  should  have  the 
advantage  to  join  to  the  divine  protec 
tion  the  just  asnstance  of  her  £ieod^ 
and  the  good  wtshea  of  all  duisteiw 

In  truth,  the  Eastern  qnarrel  of  that 
day  was  all  but  identical  in  nature 
and  origin  with  that  which  broke  out 
last  veer.  The  interference  of  Bussia 
in  tne  domestic  afiairs  of  Poluid 
was  undertaken  (according  to  the 
Ctarins)  in  the  purest  spirit  of  rell> 
gion  and  humanity.  Her  Majesty's 
troops  first  crossed  Ibe  frontier  in  or. 
der  to  obtain  a  material  gnnrantee  for 
the  Polish  constitution,  and  their  sub- 
sequent operations  were  designed  fcv 
the  amelioration  of  the  condition 
of  the  Greek  religionists,  whose  Pro- 
tectorate Catfaeiine  had  assumed.  Ca- 
therine had  no  more  desire  than  Ni- 
chalas  to  engsee  in  war  with  the  Sul- 
tan, provided  Uie  latter  potentate  did 
not  interfere  with  her  ardent  love  of 
peace,  her  care  for  the  Polish  Diaiu 
dents  of  the  Greek  communion,  and 
her  great  concern  (expressed  in  ■  me- 
morial delivered  in  17w,  by  her  Chan- 
cellor, to  the  Fetish  resident  at  St.  Pe- 
tersburgh)  at  the  circumstances  "that 
the  laws  and  liberties  of  Poland  ara 
oppressed,  as  well  as  the  friends  of 
Russia,  who  are  kept  from  all  employ- 
ments and  from  ail  favours,  because 
they  support  liberty  and  the  laws ;  and 
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vhOf  on  thit  Tery  account,  tnerit  tha 
protecuon  of  BuHi'a,  who,  being  the 
guarantee  of  the  rights  of  the  Be. 
pablic,  miut  not  miSer  uy  change  in 
ila  oonatitution,  bot  muat  be  iti  Srmen 
sawiort." 

At  the  tiiM  when  &.I1  paroxTam  oS 
Biwiaa  ajrmpathjr  for  Poland  and 
libertT  waa  brought  to  a  oiua  hj  the 
forced  electiou  of  Stanislaus  Fonik 
tomki  to  the  crown,  the  temtorr  of  the 
Sepublic  extended  from  the  Oder  and 
the  Carpathian  mountains  to  the 
Dvrioa,  and  from  the  Baltic  nearly  to 
tiie  ^ores  of  the  Black  Sea.  Its  aek' 
board  on  the  former  reached  from 
Dantiig  to  Biga,  and  it  was  connected 
with  ue  latter  h;  the  P^'t  riven 
Dnieper  and  Dniester.  ^U9  favoar- 
ably  placed  for  commerce,  towards  the 
vest  and  towards  the  east,  ita  fertile 
plains  supp>orted  more  than  twenty 
million*  of  inhabitants.  A  glance  at 
the  map  will  show  that,  in  a  military 
and  political  view,  its  poeitloa  was  that 
of  a  barrier  of  Europe  —  a  barrier 
complete  as  against  the  barbarians  of 
the  north,  andof  connderable  strength 
and  importance  as  a^nst  the  eastern 
enemy,  from  whom  the  danger  to  Chris- 
tendom was  more  imminent  when  Po- 
land wae  in  its  prime.  That  it  bad 
often  efibctually  resisted  the  one  tide  of 
danger  and  the  other,  is  proved  by 
constant' 

■omeo  an  authentic  shape 
tenth  oentor)'.  BoIesUn,  the  second 
Christian  Duke,  and  first  King  of  Po. 
land — made  King,  by  the  fray,  ex  mem 
molu,  and  without  leave  of  the  Pope 


quered  Livonia  from  the 
Knights  Sword-bearers,  defended  it 
i*ith  much  honour,  though  but  small 
prott,  from  the  farious  invasion  of  the 
Cut  Ivan  the  Terrible,  at  the  head 
of  130,000  men.  During  the  interval 
frequent  conflicts  occurred,  but  itill 
the  barrier  state  stoutly  resisted  the 
northern  flood  of  barbarism.  In  the 
fifteenth  century  again,  Wladislaa 
VI.,  rused  to  the  throne  of  llunzary, 
became  the  chosen  chanmion  of  Chna. 
tendom  against  the  Great  Sultan 
Amurath,  and,  with  the  support  of 
lis  general,  John  Huniades,  ab\y^  vin- 
dicated his  claims  to  that  position. 
While  Amurath  was  besieging  Bel- 
grade, the  Poles  and  HungHrians  car. 
ned  the  war  into  Bulgaria,  took  So- 


phia, the  capital,  and  inflicted  snch 
Wvy  damage  upon  the  Turks  that 
the  Sultan  found  himself  forced  to  sue 
for  peace,  yielding  up  nearly  all  his 
conquests)  and  agredng  to  a  trace  for 
ten  vears.  The  treaty  was  sworn  to 
by  the  one  party  on  the  Gospels,  and 
by  the  other  on  the  Koran ;  and  it 
was  only  upon  its  perfidious  infraetioD 
by  Wladialas  —  to  which  he  was  in- 
fiueneed  by  the  unscrupulous  policy  of 
the  Papal  Court  — that  the  Polish 
King  lost  at  once  the  championship  of 
Europe,  his  honour,  and  his  lifb.  Uo 
was  totally  defeated  and  slain  near 
Varnu,  in  a  battle,  in  the  crins  of 
which  (tradition  sajs)  Amurath  drew 
from  his  bosom  the  violated  treaty, 
and,  appealing  to  the  God  of  the 
Christians,  invoked  the  Divine  inter- 
vention in  the  words  —  "  Christ,  if 
thou  art  tho  true  God,  avenge  thyiralf 
and  me  of  the  perfidy  of  thy  disciples  I" 
To  one  of  the  exploits  of  John  So- 
faieaki  we  have  already  referred.  By 
it  the  ag^resnve  ambition  of  Turkey 
was  BaMy  arrested,  when,  at  the  ur- 
gent entreaty  of  the  Emperor  of  Ger- 
many and  the  Pope,  that  gallant  King 
marched  some  30,000  Poles  to  the  re- 
lief of  Vienna,  then  closely  invested 
by  the  Turks,  its  wells  breached,  and 
on  the  point  of  beius  stormed.  Oa 
the  evening  of  tlie  Ilth  of  September, 
1683.  PoEsh  lancers  were  descried 
upon  the  Calemberg  mountains,  ap- 
proadiing  the  apparently-doomed  city, 
and,  upon  the  following  morning,  the 
Christian  army,  nuoibering  wita  the 
Poles  about  70,000  men,  fell  upon  the 
Moslems  with  cries  of  "Sobiesldl 
Sobieskil"  and  "God  bless  Poland  I" 
The  mighty  host  of  300,000  Turks 
and  Tartars  was  routed,  after  an  obsd- 
nate  struggle  which  lasted  during  the 
entire  day;  their  intrenched  camp, 
with  a  great  booty,  was  taken,  and  the 
King  of  Poland  was  received  in  the 
CliurcUof  St.  Stephen  as  theackDO«> 
ledgcd  chamjnon  and  hero  of  Cbristeiu 
dom,  when  a  solemn  thanksgiving  was 
offered  for  its  delivery  from  the  handa 
of  the  infidels.  luimediately  upon  hia 
entry  intoVienua,  Sobieski  repaired 
to  the  church  of  the  Augustines,  fol- 
lowed by  appUuding  crowds  of  tha 
citizens,  and  there,  us  the  priests  were 
not  in  attendance,  he  had  himself 
chantcdthe  Z>Z)»ni.  During  thesub- 
scquent  more  regular  pertormance  of 
the  same  sorrice  in  tho  Cathedral,  he 
lay  prostrate  with  his  face  upon  the 
steps  of  the  altar,  whilo  the  «q"  "' 
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T%e  Bamer  fitato  t^Swope. 
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mbled  multilnde  « 


r&iieil  to  the  ver^  of  adoration  ithca 
the  officiating  pnest  read  aloud  from 
tba  Gospel  of  tha  dky  tbe  irordB  — 
*<  There  wai  a  mau  KDt  from  God 
Whow  iiam«  wu  John." 

Tbe  battle  of  Vtenoa  wu,  peiliaps, 
fbe  most  Important  and  the  moat  de- 
oava  of  tbe  fate  of  tbe  world  ever 
^ught.  In  it  tbe  might  and  valour  of 
Poland  stood  aa  an  impregnable  bar. 
tier  between  the  Crou  and  the  Crei- 
^nti  the  victory  than  gained  fixed 
the  limiti  between  Eorope  and  the 
£att.  A  (hort  descriptioo  of  it»  im- 
mediate rdulti  in  tbe  hero's  own  worda 
maj  be  interesting,  by  tbe  illuttration 
it  afibrdi  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
Kchiavement,  »a  well  as  by  the  light  it 
tLrowB  upon  the  Polish  character;  the 

Esllautn',  mental  activity,  and  lensi- 
ility  of  which  weni  to  have  been  con. 
oentrated  in  the  heart  of  this  last  of 
Poland's  independent  kin^.  On  the 
night  aAer  the  battle  Sobieski  wrote 
tbos  to  l)i«  worlbleM,  but,  with  hin^ 
kU  powerful  Queen : — 

"OdV  joy  of  my  wdI,  cbaimlug  and 
wtll-ttclovcd  Mariitta!  God  b*  Ibr  evtr 
praiiedl  He  hu  gir«a  our  aatign  tha  vic- 
tory —  a  IHumpli  *Dch  u  pait  ago  have 
tmci  btbeld.  All  tbe  utilUiy,  the  wholi 
camp  of  the  Hucmlmuu,  with  hiflnlia 
'  tIefaM,  an  become  our  prey.  The  approacba 
towuda  the  dty,  tbe  fleldi  aronnd  \a  an 
torercd  with  the  dead  InBdelt,  and  the  anr- 

vlvars  flIB  In  ooDateraatkm 

"Thii  vary  night  I  have  witntned  a 
yctaela  which  I  had  long  deifaied  to  aee. 
Oni  bagsaga  ttain  act  fire  to  the  powder  fn 
Mvaial  ptaoci ;  tha  explosiMi  rtaembled  tbe 


gidvint,  vooDted  with  nbtes  and  lapp 
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a  I  nmarked 
formed  in  the  itmoaphere.     But,  after  all, 
Itiiabadjob;  then  la  above  half  ■  minion 

'  loat.  The  Tiller  in  bU  flight  hu  abandoned 
■verything,  all  bat  bla  hone  and  tbe  drm 
ha  wore.   I  am  hia  heir ;  tbe  gnatar  potion 

'  tf  big  flcbal  la  baoome  mine. 

"  Aa  I  advuKCd  with  the  fint  llnr,  driv- 
ing the  Tiller  befon  me,  I  mat  one  of  hii 
domaatka,  who  condacled  me  to  bla  private 

.  tanli;  thty  oecap;  a  tftsa  equal  In  extent 
to  Warsaw  or  I^poL  I  have  oblalaed  all 
the  deconUkma  and  enalgna  usually  borne 
twton  him.  A>  to  (he  great  ataadard  of 
Vahomet,  which  U*  SavmlgQ  bad  confided 
to  Mm,  I  have  sent  tt  to  tbe  Holy  Father 
bf  Talenll.  We  have  also  ihh  tent*,  auperb 
tqnipagaa,  and  ■  Ihmnand  bndful  tblnga 
•qu^ly  Riu  and  vahiable.  I  han  not  yet 
•MB  evefytUng,  but  what  I  have  aean  la 
beyond  compariitia  anpK^or  to   what  we 

.  iiBd  at  Xttflob    Sen  aca  fav  «  An 


ducate  ;  ao,  my  Hft^  yoa  cannot  eay  to  ma 
what  Tartar  women  aay  (o  thdr  hnibanda, 
wbo  r«lura  wUhooL  booty  —  'Tbmi  art  Dt 
warrior,  far  tboa  haat  brought  n>«  nothlngt 
none  bat  the  foiHioat  la  tbe  battls  (nrgrtB 
anything.*" 

.  John  Sobieaki  wa*  c  "  Fiaat,"  aa 
the  native  bom  kings  were  denomi- 
rnted.  Hia  glory  wasPoliah,  witbont 
foreign  alloy;  and  seldom  has  monarek 
or  nation  performed  more  extraordl- 
fiary  militaiy  actions  than  those  which 
render  bis  career  memorable  in  tbe 
hiatory  of  Europe.  Whib  he  was  ye\ 
\jut  Castellan  of  Cmcow,  aiid  Grand 
Hetman  of  the  Crown,  he  became 
famous  througboat  the  civilised  world 
as  the  victor  of  Podbaic,  wben^;  witlt 
10,000  men,  he  routed  SO.OOo  Cos- 
ascks  and  Tartars.  His  achievement^ 
in  1670,  when  be  opposed  300,000 
Turks,  Tartars,  and  Cossacks,  wilb 
but  6,000,  although  ncoessarily  vjoaa. 
cesgful  in  reault,  were  known  ov^ 
Europe  as  "the  miraculous  campugn." 
Tliree  years  afterwards,  havmg  col- 
lected an  armjr  of  40,000  men,  he 
crossed  the  Duieiter  into  Moldavia 
fouebt  the  great  battle  of  Eotaim,  In 
which  40,000  Torks  were  slain  or 
drowned,  on  the  11th  of  Kovembe^ 
1673  i  and,  diivina  Csplan  Pasha 
acroaa  theBanube,  liberated  the  Prin- 
cipalities, which  forthwith  declared  iof 
Poland.  In  167S,  ailer  bis  election  to 
the  throne,  he  was  again  called  to  th« 
field  to  resist  another  powerful  Moalem 
invasion  ;  and  in  the  course  of  tbe 
campaign  was  forced  to  intrench  hlm- 
aelf  at  Zuranow,  on  the  Dniester,  with 
a  force  of  leas  than  10,000  men.  It 
was  one  of  those  occasions,  nnhapply 
but  too  numerous,  la  which  internal 
dissension  compromised  the  safety  of 
Poland.  Sobieaki  defended  himself 
gallantly  in  his  camp  for  twenty  days 
against,  it  is  said,  some  200,000 
assailants.  His  little  army  was  re- 
duced to  7,000,  provJNons  and  ammn- 
nition  failed,  and  no  prospect  of  relief 
a{)peared.  At  this  conjonctnre  the 
Lithuanian  contingent  threatened  to 
desert.  "  Desert  who  will  (re- 
plied the  Kinji),  alive  or  dead  I  r^ 
main  j  the  inSdels  must  pass  over  my 
corpse  before  they  reach  the  heart  of 
the  Republic"  The  camp  soon,  how- 
ever, became  untenable ;  and  then,  de- 
termined upon  Ggbiing  to  tbe  last, 
Sobieaki  evacuated  it,  and  drew  np 
hi*  little  bud  la  battle  arrajr  io  front 
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at  thci  flnanj',  lliia  diq>Uy  of  gaU 
lantry  WM  not  .lost  upon  tha  Tu^, 

B)uita  commander,  Ibrahi|n  Pasha  of 
amaMUi,  mmanied  "  The  Devil," 
inttesd  of  crusbing  the  hero,  offered 
hiiD  peace  upon  terms  that,  although 
bumiliatinf;  to  the  Kepublio,  ware, 
under  the  circumstances,  hoDourabla 
lathe£ing. 

,  We  might  maltiplfitoan  almost  in. 
d«fiDite  extent,  the  prooFs  i^f  the  mili- 
taiy  qualities  of  a  people,  whom  Napo- 
leon characterised  as  the  fittest  for 
soldiers  of  any  witli  whom  he  was 
acquainted.  Tbe  few  examples  wo 
l)ave  cited  are  invested  by  their  cir- 
entnatances  with  peculiar  interest  at 
the  present  time  ;  but  they  also  illus- 
trate thfl  vicel  of  political  constitution 
and  of  national  temperament|  from  tbe 
daitructive  operation  of  which  the 
bigheit  milita^  virtue  and  the  noblest 
lave  of  freedom  did  not  save  Poland. 
When  Ivao  (he  Terrible  was  beaten 
l)«ck  from  Es^tonia,  the  Polish  nobles, 
aatiafied  with  barren  victorias,  (lis- 
banded  their  soldiers,  and  Esthonia 
fell  to  Sweden,,  While  John  Sobieski 
was  defending  Christendom,  at  Vienna, 
be  found  himself  obliged  to  concede 
Smolensko  and  Kiow,  and  other  pos- 
iBtsions,  to  Muscovy.  His  brilliant 
triumph  at  Kotzim  would  have 
broDobt  about  the  incorporation  of 
Hol£tvia  and  Wallachia  with  Poland, 
and  M,  perhaps,  have  prevented  soma 
of  the  difficulties  of  our  own  daj,  had 
be  not  been  obliged,  at  the  priiical 
moment  of  victory,  to  quit  the  field  of 
var  for  that  of  intrttue  and  tumult, 
by  the  death  of  the  King,  his  prede. 
oesaor.  Even  then  bis  own  election  to 
the  throne  was  hut  an  accident,  not, 
tfi  all  appearance,  contrived  by  himself. 
A  French  and  an  Austrian  candidate 
ibr  the  crown  ware  put  forward — the 
cause  of  tbe  former  being  espoused  by 
Solneskii  and  that  of  the  latter,  by 
fai,  UeUuan  of  Lithuania.  The  de. 
scriptiqn  of  ths  scene  that  ensued  is 
picturesquely  told  by  a  modern  writer, 
and  it  will  prabably  convey  a  more 
truthful  notioti  of  tbe  real  obarocter 
of  the  constitution  of  the  republic  thiui 
would  be  afforded  by  a  lengthened 
disquisition.  "  That  a  stormy  election 
was  apprehended  was  evident  from 
the  care  with  which  the  izopa,  or 
Iroodeh  pavilion  of  the  senators.  Was 
fortified.    Everywhere  on  the  plains 


ii«re  seen  nDaU  bands  of  bonemen, 
exercising  their  daring  featf-^somo 
tilling ;  some  running  at  the  ring  i 
others  riding,  with  battle-axea  bran, 
dished,  to  tne  entrance  of  the  sxopo, 
and  with  loud  hurray,  inciting  the 
senate  to  expedition.  Others  wece  de- 
ciding private  quarrels,  which  always 
ended  in  blood.  Soma  were  listening, 
^ith  fierce,  impatience,  to  tbe  ha. 
rangues  of  their  leaders,  and  testifying, 
by  their  bowls  or  hurras,  their  co.q- 
(lumiialion  or  approval  of  the  subject. 
Ac  a  distance  appeared  the  white  tenta 
of  the  nobles,  which  resembled  an  Am- 
phitheatre d  snowy  mountains,  wiUi 
tbe  sparkling  waters  of  the  Vistuli), 
and  the  IqUj  towers  of  Warsaw, 
^bieski,  who  in  the  meantime  bad 
arrived  from  Eotxim,  propose^  M^ 
Prince  of  Conde,  He  soon  found, 
bowever,  that  the  prince  was  no 
favourite  in  tbeAoIo;  and  hispersoDal 
friend  Jablonoweki,  Palatine  of  Kuwa. 
commenced  a  harangue  in  support  of 
bis  pretensions.  Tha  speaker,  with 
great  animation,  and  not  without  elo- 
quence, showed  that  the  Repiiblis 
qould  expect  little  bene^t  from  any 
of  the  candidates  proposed,  and  insisted 
that  its  choice  ought  tofallona  Piast; 
on  one,  above  all,  capable  of  rejires*- 
ing  domeitic  anarchy  and  of  uphold, 
ing  the  honour  of  its  armh  y''''^''  '"4 
been  so  lamentably  sullie^  during  its 
two  preceding  reigns.  The  cry  of 
'A  Fiastl  aPiastl  and  Ood  bless 
Poland  1'  speedily  rose  from  the  Rua- 
uan  Palatinate,  and  was  immediately 
echoed  by  thousands  of  voices.  Se»- 
ing  their  minds  thus  favourably  in. 
cbned,  he  proposed  the  conqueror  of 
Slobodisza,  off odhaic,  of  Eolasz,  and 
Eotzim ;  and  tbe  cry  was  net  with 
'  Sobieaki  for  ever  1'  All  the  palati- 
nates of  the  crown  joined  in  the  accla- 
mation ;  but  the  Lithuanians  eot«^ 
their  protest  against  a  Plost.  For- 
tunately for  tbe  peace  of  tne  Kepublic, 
the  grand  duchy  Whs  iiot,  or  did  not 
long  continue,  unanimous  ;  Prince 
Uailzivil  embraced  tbe  causa  of  the 
crown ;  Pai  was  at  length  persuaded 
to  withdraw  his  unavailing  opposition, 
and  John  IIL  was  proclaimed  Ebg  of 
Poland."' 

The  constitution  of  which  this  stnUlgQ 
scene  was  the  most  solemn  rite  wM, 
nevertheless,  a  growth  from  geroi 
identical  with  those  ont  of  wbtiA  oor 
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own  bu  ipranK. 

■mall  local  communities  in  both  cue* 

Ew  into  B  federation,  and,  following 
most  poworfal  initinet  of  man's 
nature,  lubmitted  to  or  chose  a  kiiiely 
general  and  ma^pstrate.  The  feudal 
Bjstem  wBi  the  natural  deTelopment 
of  aoch  a  Mcial  organiun,  which  con- 
tained within  itforces  both  of  attraction 
and  repukion.  The  dread  of  foreign 
subjugation  drew  the  noblw  together 
into  a  union  for  defenoe,  the  head  of 
which  wai  the  tovereign.  The  lore 
of  personal  independence  set  them  at 
:.!.  _.-^  other,  and  fostered 


rular  institu^nSf 


among  all  i 

menti  grew  the  ■■ogrul 
some  of  whoee  peculiarities 
endeavour  to  recall  to  the  rei 
of  our  readen.  The  inhabitants  of 
Foland  coniiii«d  of  two  raceei  the  Po- 
lish nation  —  the  noblesi  or  Sberi  he- 
muaet,  as  the  same  class  is  named  in 
OUT  annals — and  their  serfs,  the  culti- 
vators of  the  earth.  This  latter  class 
•eemi  to  hare  been  origiaall^  Ibnned 
in  Poland  of  captives  taken  in  war  — 
of  imported  belots,  not  as  among  ni  of 
oonqoered  aborigioet  of  the  ami.  Out 
of  it  grew,  in  time,  a  small  body  of 
bmgbers  liberated  from  serfdom)  and 
enjoving  aiortof  dtiseoshipbymeons 
<^  the  sobftitotion  in  their  favour  <^ 
the  German  municipal,  instead  of  the 
feudal  law.*  To  the  difference  in  the 
proportion  of  the  development  of  this 
element  in  the  political  systems  of  Po- 
land and  of  England  may.  perhaps,  be 
daeOy  ascribed  the  difference  in  tha 
destinies  of  the  two  nations.  In  Eng- 
land) tlie  bu^her,  or  middle  class,  re- 
croited  from  below,  gradually  absM'bed 
into  itself  laige  numbers  of  the  op- 
pressed ncei^  and  finally  extinguished 
aerfdom.  In  the  procen  a  people  was 
formed,  a  third  estate,  by  whose  enemr 
the  kingly  prerogvtivo  and  popular 
power  were  developed  in  large  pro- 
portions OS  compared  with  the  growth 
of  the  aristocratic  element.  loPoland 
the  burgher  class  was  composed  mainly 
of  Jewsf  —  a  foreign  tnbe  dwelling 
in,  but  not  a  part  of  the  nation. 
Hiere  was,  therefore,  out  of  the  class 


no  develc^nnent  of  a  people;  hot  only 
a  numeriod  increaie  of  a  rooe  of  paia- 
siles,  such  as  the  Jews  must  ever  bei 
by  reason  of  their  unsotoal  ehaiacter 
and  general  aversion  to  acricDltiire  and 
bodUy  labour.  Under  those  drcnm- 
atancGs  the  noUes,  or  Uberi  iomhut, 
ori^nall;^  the  Polish  people,  grew  into 
an  eiortutontly  privileged  anato<TBC7, 
while  the  crown  remained  powerleea* 
and  a  third  estate  was  never  adleit 
inio  existence.     In  tfaeoi;  the  Polish 

?)lity  was  purely  democratic:  every 
ole  was  free,  and  thetvfore  noble ; 
but,  like  evei;  unmixed  democracy 
known  in  the  world,  the  Polish  natioD, 
deapiung  menial  service  as  iucMisi*- 
tent,  in  their  notion,  with  the  dignity 
of  freemen,  maintained  in  bondage 
omMigst  them  another  nation  of  ser> 
vants.  In  the  great  Diet,  or  oomitia 
pabubta,  the  whole  body  of  the  uatioa 
took  parL  Each  noble  Pole  was  en- 
titled to  attend,  armed  and  mounted, 
on  the  plain  a£  Praga,  near  Warsaw. 
then  and  there  to  nve  his  &ee  vote 
for  a  Ung,  or  to  be  hiouelf  elected  to 
that  high  bat  periloos  office.  The  at- 
tendance was,  of  coarse,  limited  by  the 
condition  of  being  ready  for  knightly 
service  in  the  fieu  implied  in  the  epi- 
thet pahidtUa;  and  out  of  the  c(HidU 
tion  grew  the  distinction  of  the  Poa. 
polite  or  equestrian  order,  that,  never^ 
thelesB,  oumbei«d  ftora  one  to  two 
hundred  thousand  fightingmen.  Each 
one  of  these  enjojid  Upon  his  own 
estate  the  powers  of  high  judicature* 
and  an  almost  complete  immunity  in 
penon  and  house  from  dvil  and  cnmi- 
nal  joslice.  The  limitation  of  the 
power  of  the  crown  fixed  by  the  Pacta 
OoHvmla—t  sort  of  Magim  CAorte, 
which  each  king  was  required  to  rign 
upon  his  election — was  practically  eo- 
fbroed  by  the  aathority  of  the  great 
officers,  of  the  senate,  and  of  the  ordi- 
nary Diets,  which  were  required  to  ba 
hela  upon  all  occasions  of  emergenoyt 
and  regolariy  every  two  yeaia.  The 
zreat  officers  were  appointed  indeed  by 
the  crown  I  but  once  appointed  they 
were  irremovable,  and  neither  de- 
pendent upon,  nor  reeponsiUe  to,  the 
Ling.      They  were  the   hetman,  the 


•n  snmi  to  think  that  tha  fbndal  law  was  nsvsr  bitndnesd  iato 
Poland ;  but  than  can  be  no  dosbt  that  the  prindpla  of  teooce  by  mOUaiy  servios  —  the 
IbiaUI  prtDdpIs — was  tba  csMnHal  clamant  of  FelUh  law. 

f  Of  tha  4,000,000  of  lubabllants  in  tha  ^nanoa-mode  kingdom  of  Poland,  aocovdlng  to 
a  eeuw  tafcso  hi  lSi9,  400,000  wara  Jews.  As  that  pai^  hava  a  stnmg  ot^)ac(ioii  to  be 
nnmbirad,  It  la  aapposed  (hat  th^  bore  ev«a  a  graatw  proportioo  to  ths  iwpuhuloa  l^a 
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rilanmller,  the  treasimr,  and  tlie  mar- 
■hal ;  and  thej  admiaiBtered  reapec- 
tiTelf  and  iadepcmdentlj  the  amif  b    ' 


tha   departmenta  of  jnsUce,   Bnaooe, 


The  > 


ftppMnted  hf  the  king,  but  for  life, 
and  from  a  limited  cU«s  of  bUhops, 
paUtines,  or  gmemon  of  provinces, 
and  caatcjlani,  or  governors  ordiatricta, 
of  a  wmewhat  inferior  rank.  Their 
>wom  6Mj  waa  to  adviae  the  king 
with  tmth  and  boldneaa;  and  tiwr 
fonned,  irith  the  mmfn,  or  elected  de'- 
puties,  the  ordiDaTy  Diet,  or  eoinfM 
togata.  Iq  Uieiwi^eMOf  theiocreaae 
of  the  population,  the  leprcMutatiTe 
model  benme,  of  conrae,  a  necean^. 
Amongst  na  it  wu  developed  into  a 
free  parUamentj  in  Poland  the  fiitat 
praaence  of  an  extra-national  alave- 
cUa  wu  probably  a  main  cauae  infln- 
encui^  the  limitation  of  the  fonction  of 
depatiea  to  the  power  of  espresung  the 
wiahea  of  their  oonatitnents.  TheaMittf 
were  in  theory  and  generallj'  in  prac- 
tice tmlf  the  iaauejig»r*  of  the  iHs- 
tuut,  or  local  bodies  of  electors,  [by 
whom  they  were  chosen;  and  these 
consisted  o£  every  Motleman  (our  Ubtr 
ioMo)  poMened  (^  three  acres  of  land 
within  the  district.  In  the  Diets  an 
abadnta  nnanimi^  In  all  proceedings 
waa  required ;  and  it  was  thns  in  the 
power  of  anv  nngle  deputr,  br  the 
ezerciae  of  wnat  waa  called  toe  Ubtnom 
veto,  to  stop  the  piogreas  of  the  most 
important  mi  urgent  measure.  If  the 
enemy  was  on  the  frontier,  or  (be 
traitor  within  the  gatOf  all  power  of 
reaistanee  nu^t  be  paralysed  by  the 
utterance  of  the  formula,  JVir  posao. 
lam—"  I  cannot  ooosent' ' — which  often, 
indeed,  cost  the  speaker  bis  life  under 
the  dagger  of  some  patriodc  colle^ae, 
but  which  was  a  pn*ilega  too  capable 
of  being  made  serriceame  to  the  ene. 
miea  of  the  repablio  not  to  be  fre- 
quently the  object  of  a  corrupt  traffic 
By  this  ^MDid  practice)  more  eztra- 
TS^BDt  than  our  own  unanimity  of 
Jones  only  in  the  extent  of  its  opera- 
tion, aH  rsal  government,  dther  in  the 
legtslatin  or  esecotiTe  branches,  waa 
nndered  s  men  affitir  of  chanoe  or  ca> 
price.  Who  doea  not  wonder  that  the 
■troggle  against  iu  influence  was  so 
long  sncCEasfnl,  or  that  ^e  consum. 
mation  described  by  Mr.  Burka  was 
postponed  to  his  own  day  ?  The  spirit 
of  freedom  and  nationality  must,  in. 
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deed,  have  been  peisstent  and  durable 
which  nirriTfld  for  centuries  under  a 
system  in  wfait^  there  was  a  "king 
without  authority,  nobtee  without 
union  or  subordinndon,  a  people  with> 
out  arts,  industry,  commerce,  or  li- 
berty ;  no  order  within,  no  defence 
without;  no  efiectire  public  force,  but 
a  foreign  force,  which  entered  a  naked 
country  at  will,  and  disposed  of  every- 
thing at  pleasure."* 

Such,  in  fact,  wu  the  condition  of 
Poland,  when  her  laat  king  whs  forood 
upon  the  throne  by  Catherine  of  Rus- 
sia, in  the  year  1764,  and  when  that 
course  of  active  aggression  commenced 
which  led  to  the  Sultan's  declaration 
of  war  to  which  we  hare  leferred. 
Shortly  after  the  death  of  King  Augus- 
tus, in  October  1763,  the  Courts  of 
Feteirsburgh  and  Berlin  inangnrated 
that  league  of  plunder,  which  has  sub- 
sisted between  them  up  to  our  own 
day,  by  a  treaty,  in  a  secret  article 'of 
which  It  was  engaged  to  maintain  Po. 
land  in  its  richt  of  a  fr«e  election,  and 
to  prevent  all  heteditary  succession. 
The  object  really  in  view  waa  to  coun- 
tervail tha  inonence  of  Austria  and 
Fnuioe,  who  desired  a  continuance  at 
the  crown  of  Poland  in  the  Honse  of 
Baxony  b^  the  election  of  the  son  of 
the  late  king.  The  pretence  of  main- 
taining a  fi«e  election  really  meant  the 
elevation  to  tha  throne  of  Stanishnis 
Foniatowsk),  a  Polish  nobleman,  who 
having  been  Secretaty  to  Sir  Hanbuiy 
Williams,  the  British  Ambassador  at 
St.  Petersburghf'had  been  promoted, 
on  his  special  recommenoation,  to 
the  post  of  lover  of  the  Czarina. 
From  the  period  when  the  Turks 
finally  succumbed  to  the  genius  of  John 
Sobieski,  and  abandoned  their  projects 
of  conqaest  in  Europe,  tbe  Porte  seems 
to  have  been  actuated  by  an  bonest 
desire  to  support  the  liberties  of  Po- 
land. Tbe  uses  of  a  barrier  became 
then,  no  doubt,  evident  to  the  follow. 
ers  of  die  Prophet ;  and  npon  the  con- 
clusion of  the  Treaty  of  Prath  in  1711, 
they  compelled  Peter  tha  Great  to 
swear  that  he  would  never  interfere  ia 
the  internal  affairs  of  the  republic 
The  oath  was  not  longkept ;  but  again, 
in  March,  1T64,  the  Porte  interposed, 
delivering  an  "amicable  memorial"  to 
the  ministers  of  Kuasla,  Germany,  and 
PrusBia,  "importing  that  as  the  Sub- 
lime Porte  takes  it  te  be  honourable  to 
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maintaia  and  $ajipoit  tbe  ancient  liber' 
tie*  of  the  Polea,  and  aa  the  same  Sub- 
lime Forle  doet  not  cramp  tbe  election 
tbat  ought  to  be  made  of  a  king  in  the 
peraon  of  a  natiTO  of  tbe  country  ;  the 
Sublime  Porte  therefore  desirea,  tbat 
the  other  powen  will  likewije  do  ho- 
nour to  the  libcrtiee  of  the  Folei,  and 
that  thex  will  not  oppoie  the  electiott 
of  a  king  in  the  person  ofBucb  Piatt  a« 
the  Poles  may  judge  eligible."  Then 
diplomatic  preparation b  for  the  care  of 
poor  "  nick"  Poland  were  followed  by 
•uitable  ac^on.  An  army  of  RuMianl 
entered  the  republic,  and  approached 
WaTMw  ;  40,000  Pruuiani  appeared 
9n  one  frontier,  and  a  body  of  Turk* 
on  the  other.  Nor  wai  the  gold  and 
the  influence  of  Buaiia  unemployed. 
The  choice  of  Ccartoryiki,  a  kineman 
pf  the  RuuiancandidRte  for  the  crown, 
to  the  place  of  Marahal  of  the  Diet  of 
Election  was  procured,  and  the  Arcb- 
biihop  of  Gneana,  the  constitutional 
oonveoar  of  dieli  during  an  inlerreg- 
Vom,  was  gained  over  to  BuMan  views. 
7here  wai  not  wantjng,  however,  a 
faithful  band  of  Falish  patriots. 
Forty.five  aunoioiand  twenty  sen  alon, 
beaded  by  Prince  Raduvil  and  Count 
Branicki,  the  Grand  Hetman,  pro- 
tested against  the  l^ality  of  the  Diet 
of  Election,  on  tbe  ground  of  violent 
foreign  interference.  "  The  Diet  (they 
aaid^  cannot  be  held  in  presence  of  the 
foreign  troops  that  surround  the  city. 
The  senators  did  not  engage  the  Rus- 
|ians  to  cotoe;  they  gave  no  thanks 
f<>r  their  being  sent ;  and  have  not  in 
any  way  givea  occasion  for  Uieir  ar- 
nval." 

After  specifying  sooie  acts  of  vio- 
lence committed  by  the  KuHian  troops, 
the  proteHtera  concluded  by  inviting 
"  all  good  patriots,  who  love  j  nstice,  to 
unite  for  the  support  of  liberty." 

The  remnant  of  tke  Diet  replied  b^ 

Xiving  the  Grand  Uetnian  of  his 
!,  wnereupon  he  and  hia  friends 
flew  to  arms,  but  were  defeated  by  the 
Sntsians  in  two  battles,  in  ona  of 
vhicb,  upon  tbe  3rd  of  July,  1764, 
the  sister  and  wife  of  Prince  Radiivili 
t>Oth  of  them  young  and  beautiful, 
fought  on  horseback  with  sabres,  and 
pontributed  much  by  their  words  and 
their  example  to  tbe  spirit  and  obbti- 
nacy  of  the  struggle.  Manv  scarcely 
less  remarkable  proofs  tbat  the  ancient 
Polish  virtue  still  existed  were  exhi- 
bited during  this  interregnum.  Upon 
the  occasion  of  the  detiverv  of  the 
^TOtMt  at  Ibe  pralinunary  nweUng  of 


tbe  Diet,  tbe  Manbal,  Count  Ual»- 
chowski,  a  man  eighty  years  old,  re- 
fused to  give  the  aigoal  for  opening 
the  session,  by  raising  bis  staff,  while 
the  Russian  troops  bad  armed  posMar 
sion  of  the  approaches  to  the  place  of 
meeting,  fie  was  threatened  with 
death  by  crowds  of  armed  traitors  in 
the  interest  of  Russia,  if  he  would  not 
at  once  raise  his  staff  or  resign  it  into 
other  hands.  "  Never  1  (ha  replied) 
you  may  cut  off  my  hand,  or  you  maj 
take  my  life  {  but  aa  I  am  a  marshal 
•lected  by  a  free  people,  so  by  a  frea 
people  only  can  I  be  oepoied.  i  wish 
to  le«ve  the  place  I"  It  is  a  fact,  ctu 
riousiy  illustrative  of  the  influence  of 
even  the  shadow  of  law  over  men's 
minds  long  nfter  the  substanceboa  been 
broken  duwn,  that  the  noble  old  maa 
was  suffered  to  depart  uninjured,  and 
that  it  was  not  until  they  had  for- 
mally, though  of  cour«e  illegally,  ap. 
pointed  Cinrtoryski  marshal,  that  t£a 
creatures  of  Bussis  who  remained  in 
the  Diet  proceeded  with  the  prepara- 
tions for  tno  election  of  a  king.  Tba 
work  was  accomplished  on  the  7lb  of 
Sep  tember,  w  hen  Stanislaus  Pon  iaiowfc 
ki  was  declared  King  of  Poland  and 
Grand  Duke  of  Lithuania.  The  packed 
Diet  had,  during  the  inteiregnum  for- 
mally recognised  the  Elector  of  Bran- 
denburgh,  Frederick  the  Great,  a> 
King  of  Prussia*  and  tbe  Ostrinat 
Catherine,  aa  Empress  of  all  tbe 
Busiias,.  by  which  latter  title  a  oon- 
oessioD  was  made  of  the  claim  of  so- 
Tereignty  over  tbe  Russian  prorincM 
of  Poland. 

The  conduct  of  the  new  king  did 
not  fully  answer  to  the  expectstions  of 
his  maker.  He  was  a  Piast,  althoo^ 
ft  creature  of  the  Uuscovite  empresit 
and  tbe  iove  of  Poland  seems  to  faava 
prevailed  in  his  heart  over  that  of  hia 
imperial  mistress.  The  efforts  be  mad^ 
not  without  success,  to  improve  tba 
administration  and  even  the  conatita- 
tion  were,  however,  soon  interrupted. 
It  was  found  that  a  sufficient  cause  of 
quart«l  could  be  made  ont  of  the 
grievBDCes  of  the  dissidonlA  in  religion. 
And  Prince  Repnin,  the  Neaselrode  of 
the  day,  contrived  to  induce  the  Courts 
pf  Berlin,  Great  Britain,  and  Denmark 
to  address  memorials  for  tbdr  removal 
to  tbe  Polish  Diet.  There  was,  of 
course,  in  that  assembly  a  bishc^  rwly 
to  maintain  the  diviae  right  of  perse. 
cution,  and  the  Czsrina  prepared  to 
take  a  material  gnusntee  for  Ubertj 
of  coiuaiencc^  by  advancing  her  tnx^ 
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to  within  ft  few  milM  of  Warsaw. 
Great  heat  and  ezcitemeut  were  the 
result ;  but  upon  the  lost  day  of  the 
Diet,  the 29lh  ofKovember,  1766,  rea- 
BOQ  ot  fear  prevailed,  and  a  resolutioa 
yas  pamed  acknowlcdgiug  the  receipt 
of  the  memorials  from  the  leverol 
courta,  and  assuriog  the  ministers  that 
the  Diet  would  "fully  maintaiu  the 
Greeka  and  diesidehti  in  all  the  rights 
aod  prurogatives  to  which  they  are  eu- 
iilleu  by  the  laws  and  bv  treaties," 
fnd  that  "  as  to  their  griefn  in  respect 
to  the  exeruae  of  their  religion,  the 
OoUege  of  the  Most  Reverend  Arch- 
bishops and  Bishops,  under  the  direo. 
tian  of  the  Prinee  Primate,  would 
endeavour  to  remove  these  difGcullies 
in  a  nuumer  conformable  to  jusliea 
and  neighbourly  love.'*  The  purpose 
of  the  resolution  was  umultaneously 
carriud  out  by  the  aij;nature  by  the 
Episeopal  College  of  nine  articles, 
lecuring  to  Gnieka  and  Protestants 
tree  exercise  of  worship  in  their 
cburdtei  and  in  private  houses,  with 
•neb  restrictions  as  marked  the  domi- 
nant character  of  the  established  rite, 
Ibe  concession,  much  less  uucere  thaa 
that  made  by  the  Sultan  Abdul  Med. 

£"d,  only  produced,  like  it,  a  Uenschi. 
iS  note  from  the  Czarina  ;  and  thus 
the  crime  of  religious  intolerance, 
which  waa  in  fact  a  modern  Romish 
innoTBtioQ  upon  the  ancient  Polish 
coQStitutioD,  became  the  wedge  thai 
fint  disrupted  Poland.  The  dissidents 
forthwith  bef^an  to  form  confederades, 
in  whitJi  the  important  cities  of  Thorn, 
Elbing,  and  Dantiig  joined,  and  Ca- 
therine, having  reinforced  her  troop* 
already  wilhln  the  territory  of  the  re- 
public, published  a  dedarattOD  an- 
nouncing her  intention  to  support 
them  wiih  her  utmost  power.  Prusua 
followed  with  a  stroi^  manifesto  to 
the  same  effect;  and  declarations  in 
favour  of  the  confederates,  who,  num- 
bering among  tbem  many  Roman  Ca- 
tboUcs,  thenceforward  took  the  name 
of  malcontents,  were  also  published  by 
Inland,  Sweden,  and  Denmark.  In 
.A  word,  there  was  perfurmed  la  1767 
a  rehearsal  of  ^e  diplomacy  of  1833, 
to  be  followed  by  a  prototype  of  the 
Tiolenoe  of  1863.  The  Poles  rushed 
tipon  their  fate.  Prince  Charles  Rad- 
aivil,  who  bad  so  vigorously  opposed 
forei^  inUrrention  at  the  election  of 
tha  king,  took  advantage  of  the  state 
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of  afiaira  to  return  from  exile,  and 
place  himself  at  the  head  of  the  mal. 
contents,  when  it  whi  agreed  upon  by 
all  parlies  that  an  exiruordinary  Diet 
should  be  convoked.  The  king  as. 
sented,  but  in  all  the  dieliaei,  or 
electoral  colleges,  Rui^ian  officers  at- 
teudcd,  and,  although  Iheir  presence 
gave  rise  to  many  tumults,  the  power 
of  the  Czarina  was  manifestly  ascen- 
dant throughout.  The  tliut  met  on 
the  5lh  of  October,  but  the  bishops 
were  inexorable  in  their  purpose  of 
SBcriScing  the  state  to  the  church,  and 
Radzivil,  who  had  been  chosen  to  per- 
form the  functions  of  marshal,  found 
himself  obliged,  on  the  next  day,  to 
adjourn  the  sitting  to  the  12th,  hopins 
that  in  the  meantime  the  voice  O^ 
reason,  justice,  and  patriotbm  might 
influence  the  prelates  and  their  sup- 
porters. The  hope  was  vain  i  on  the 
I2th  the  bishops  of  Cracow,  Kiovia^ 
and  some  others  were  more  violent 
than  ever,  and  the  next  day  the  Bns^ 
sian  troops  entered  the  city.  The 
bishops  we  have  named  and  several 
deputies  were  at  once  seized  and  car* 
tIm  oS^  no  one  at  first  knew  whither, 
and  Prince  Repnin  haviug  taken  the 
inanagenientof  affairs,  the  interference 
of  Russia  was  carried  on  with  such 
open  violence,  as  to  draw  out,  in  the 
subsequent  year,  the  declaration  of 
war  by  the  Sublime  Porte,  to  which 
We  have  already  teferred,  when  (t^ 
nse  the  words  ofa  cotemporary  writer) 
"  the  dcapoUc  power  of  Russia  became 
Uie  guardian  of  Polish  fireedom,  and 
the  Catholic  religion  fled  for  protec^oa 
to  the  standard  of  Mahomet,  '* 

No  sooner  had  Russia  fixed  herself 
in  the  desired  position  than  the  hol> 
lowness  of  the  pretence  of  her  inter, 
vention  became  manifest.  The  dis> 
sidents  having  played  their  part  in  the 
work,  were  at  once  cast  of^  the  con. 
federacy  of  malcontents  put  dowa,  and 
the  government  taken  bodily  into  the 
hands  of  the  Czarina,  This  had  scarcely 
been  done  when  a  new  association, 
known  as  the  Confederacy  of  Bar,  waa 
formed  to  resist  the  Russian  tvT&aaj, 
and  in  this  the  Roman  Cathohc  party 
enlisted,  under  a  standard  bearing  the 
Polish  eacle  wounded,  with  the  motto, 
"For  Religion  and  Liberty,  to  con- 
quer or  die."  Upon  the  other  side 
were  then  ranged,  with  the  Russians 
and  the  king,  Priiiae  RadaivU  and 
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Count  Bnuielii  once  the  bitter  opptv 
nenti  of  both.  For  four  years  the 
miserable  etru^le  continnea,  during 
vhich  FoUnd  suffered  under  almost 
every  calamitf  that  could  visit  a  na- 
doD.  The  coafederates,  rising  in  di>. 
jointed  bands,  wer«  luccesiivelj'  de- 
•trojed  or  driven  out  of  the  oounby, 
CraooH  was  stormed  by  the  Russians 
after  a  desperate  redstaace.  Wherever 
fbr  a  time  the  conTederates  prevailed, 
thej  poured  out  their  fury  upon  their 
Protestant  fellow-coantrfmen,  whose 
persons  thej  ill  treated,  and  whoN 
Aonses  and  lands  they  pUlaged,  bamad, 
and  ravaged.  In  the  conAuion,  the 
Greek  peasants  of  Eiovia,  the  Ukraine, 
and  Lithuania)  themselves  included 
among  the  disaidents,  roae  and  deros- 
tatad  the  country,  murdering,  without 
disUnction,  Froteatants,  Jewj,  Catho- 
lics, and  eron  their  own  bishops.  But 
above  ail  other  actors  in  Chat  saturnalia 
of  savage  furvi  the  Russian  troops 
tnaintaioed  a  aiiUxiUcal  pre-eminence, 
and  chief  among  those  demons  was  one 
Drewitz,  a  Russian  colonel,  whoae 
name  was  rendered  infamous  through- 
out Europe  by  a  spectacle  exhilnted 
in  Warsaw  of  nine  FoUsh  gentlemen, 
whoae  arms  he  hod  caused  to  be  cat 
off  at  the  wrists.  In  addition  to  these 
calamities — the  direct  woA  of  man's 
hand — unhappy  Folaad  was  visited  by 
the  phwne,  woich,  in  the  year  1770, 
depopulated  whole  villages,  and  swept 
ofli  it  is  sud,  2AO,000  of  the  people. 

During  all  this  time  the  war  be. 
tween  Russia  and  Turkey  coutioned 
to  rage,  aod  the  recent  of  the  period, 
both  military  and  political,  acquire  at 
this  moment  a  trail  interest.  Yama 
was  in  1768,  as  it  has  been  in  1854,  a 
baae  of  TuiUsh  operations,  for  which 
troops,  proririons,  and  military  stores 
were  daily  shipped  from  Conatantino- 
ple.  The  Danube  and  the  Pnith  were 
crossed  and  recrossed  by  hostile  armies, 
Giurgevo  was  the  scene  of  a  gallant 
Turkish  exploit.  There  was  au  inv». 
uon  of  the  Crimea ;  in  the  narrative 
of  which  Ferekop,  Chereon,  and  Bala. 
klavB  are  familiar  words.  Au  Insur- 
rection, the  work  of  Russian  intrigue 
and  Bnssiaa  gold,  broke  out  in  G  reeoe. 
Even  such  small  affairs  as  the  sur- 
prises in  the  Dobrudacha  during  the 
autumn  of  1664,  are  but  re-uresent- 
ments  of  sudden  and  successful  move, 
ments  of  the  Rosrion  troops  in  1771 


upon  Toltcha,  Matachio,  and  Baba- 
dagfa.  But  these  material  resem. 
bhMices,  which  most  oocur  in  wars 
carried  on  in  tbe  same  localitiee,  are 
but  slightly  intwesting  in  compariaoa 
with  the  remaAable  similitude  batweea 
the  p<ditica)  features  of  the  two  ^mchs. 
We  nave  seen  bow  blindly,  thongfa,  no 
doubt,  in  an  honeat  love  itf  frwdom, 
England  joined  with  Rusaiaand  Prus- 
sia in  promoting  the  internal  disaeo- 
sions  or  Poland,  oy  her  memorials  and 
declarations  in  favour  of  the  religiona 
disndents  of  the  Republic.  The  me- 
morial delivered  at  Warsaw  by  ttr. 
Wrou^hton,  the  British  minister,  oa 
the  4th  of  November,  1706,  may  very 
posably  have  been  actually  used  as  tM 
model  of  some  of  those  effnsitms  of 
Lord  Clarendon  in  favour  of  the  Chria. 
tian  subjects  of  the  Forte,  which  we 
have  seen  described  in  terms  similar  to 
those  in  which  the  original  document 
was  characterised  as  "  remarkable  as 
well  for  its  energy,  as  for  the  tender 
and  friendly    terms  in  wUch  it  is  ex. 

Eressed."*  There  was  great  protocc^ 
Dg  going  on  in  those  days  as  in  Umm^ 
all  tnming  out  to  tbe  furtberance  of 
the  aggresrive  designs  of  Russia,  Nw 
was  material  assistance  of  a  most  im. 
portant  kind  withheld  by  England  from 
tho  great  enemy  of  Pole  and  Turk, 
then  as  now.  While  war  was  impend, 
in^  in  1B53,  Russian  men-of-war  wererA. 
ceived  and  refitted  in  a  British  naval  ue- 
leoaL  In  October,  17S9,aRDSsianfleet 
of  twenty  ships  ofthelineTendeivoDsed 
at  Spitlwad,  and,  aansted  by  English 
officers  and  pilots,  were  enabled  to  rft< 
pair  damages  caused  by  a  storm,  and 
to  proceed  to  the  Hediterraneaa,  there 
to  strike  that  blow  upon  the  naval 
power  of  Turkey,  which  gave  the  Cri- 
mean peninsula  to  the  Muscovites. 
The  following  passage,  penned  pro- 
bably by  Mr.  JJurke,  in  the  s« 
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the  "  lick  man" :—"  It  is  the  interest 
of  all  the  potent  states  that  surround 
this  large  and  once  great  country  [Po- 
land  then,  Turkey  now],  never  to  suffir 
it  to  emerge  out  of  its  present  wretch- 
ed situation.  The  officious  nughboon 
have  too  great  a  regard  for  its  conititn- 
tion  to  aanit  the  natural  jhysicians  to 
prescribe  anything  for  its  benuGt."t 
Whether  shaped  upon  the  same  mod« 
or  not,  the  practice  of  tho  nrngfaboun 
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wM  the  urns  upon  both  occuioiu. 
Auttris  ftnd  Fmsaia  armed  and  nego- 
tUted;  both  afiected  neutrality  i  but 
while  the  latter  power  lapporttAl  Ru». 
m  in  eveij  waj,  except  bj  «□  open 
recovTW  to  anu,  the  former  nadertoak 
to  mediate  between  the  Czarina  and  the 
ftiltan  1  and  the  Empren  Queen,  Uaria 
Ibona,  wrot«  a  letter,  with  her  own 
hand,  to  the  King  of  Poland,  in  the 
monUi  of  Jaonmy,  1771)  assuring  him 
of  unalterable  frienddiip.  She  did  not 
eren  hesitate  to  rolunteer  a  ipecifio 
promise  that  abe  would  tonoh  no  put 
of  his  dominionB,  nor  BuSer  anjr  other 
power  to  do  so.  The  morementi  of 
the  Aoatrian  troops  were  then  such  as 
might  excite  the  fears  of  Stanialsns ;  to- 
day we  bsTe  Austria  solemnl;  pledged 
to  protect  Turkey,  and  the  Prindpa- 
litJea  limultaneously  occupied  by  an 
Austrian  army.  The  paaaine  specula- 
tions of  the  politidans  of  £e  earlier 
Teh  do  indeed  form  a  curious  sobject 
reflection  for  those  who  now,  like 
them,  look  on  at  pasiiog  and  unfinished 
erents.  The  following  passages  might 
Iwve  been  written  for  1854-5  as  they 
were  for  1769: — 

"Tba  Emparor  ^  Gcnnany,  tbongh 
dnply  inltroted  in  its  oonsequancei,  has  not 
iotcr&nd  io  tba  war.  Hla  conduct,  hoir- 
arcT,  Hmi  m7*lcrlaas.  Bis  anDlas  are 
large,  complete,  nbd  ready  for  action  {  campa 
ata  bequcDlly  formed  la  Bohamla  and  UaD- 
gaiy  i  the  magazines  are  kept  stored,  and 
gnat  bodica  of  troopt  lie  apon  the  trontiara. 
The  praaent  stoatioa  of  the  war  belag  upon 
the  Danube,  tiings  it  borne  to  tba  Aiutrlaa 
domiiilons.  fllnny  nrrinlnnn  iMH  luii  nwaiilji 
IbUav  of  eammnntcatioa  and  InleifeieiKCS 
and  opportonitles  must  be  glTen  of  showing 
tsTonrordlalikF. 

"  A  powerful  oel^boar,  snppntcd  by  a 
great  military  (one,  and  not  afraid  of  either 
of  the  warriog  parties,  is  almoatutnuble- 
some  to  them,  wheo  his  tarritories  lie  inteT' 
mlogted  with  thuie  la  conteulion,  as  they  are 
minoua  and  destincliro  to  a  weak  and  da- 
Aoiceteaa  slate  in  the  aame  situatira.  Cbano^ 
beat,  or  danger,  neceiaarily  occasion  a  viula- 
tkn  of  territory,  and  irregolar  tnwin  will 
cmimit  exccaaa  in  the  most  friendly  oonn- 
tiy;  nil  which  produce  altercations,  and  often 
SOTDSthing  wone.  Nothing  eouM  be  more 
opposite  lo  the  bteiest  of  the  house  of  Ana- 
Ma,  nor,  pertiapa,  so  dangerons  to  Its  lecn- 
ilty,  aa  that  Rns^  should  extend  its  power 
OD  Iha  sMe  of  Turltei-- 

"The  King  at  Fnuska  obierres  ths  same 
merre  in  this  respect  that  the  emperor  has 
dooe.    Ue  la  also  ann^l,  and  equally  guant- 


•d  against  all  CTcnts.  It  Is  potrible  that, 
aa  tbne  princes  stem  now  to  he  upon  a  vary 
friendly  footing,  this  object  may  appeu  to 
them  both  In  the  ssma  point  of  view. 

"  This  would  certainly  be  thdi  interest; 
however  tfaeir  connexions,  their  allianoa, 
and  their  mntnsljaakaaleamay  prerentlt.'** 

All  this  is,  donbtless,  as  true  lo-day 
as  it  was  the  moment  it  was  written. 
What  followed,  then,  wo  can  aee  upon 
the  open  page  of  Uie  past.  In  the 
year  1770  there  were  evident  signs  that 
the  estrangement  which  had  existed 
between  the  Emperor  of  Germany  and 
the  King  of  Prussia  was  diminishing. 
The  respectiTe  stales  had  been  long 
rifal  candidates  then,  as  they  were  in 
in  1846,  for  the  political  snprema^  of 
Germany ;  but  visits  b^n  to  be  in- 
terchanged between  the  Princes,  and 
there  was  a  meeting  of  the  two  Sove- 
reigns at  a  grand  Austrian  review  in 
Horavia.  ^is  occurred  on  the  3rd  of 
September,  and  opon  the  29th  of  the 
same  month  a  body  of  Prussian  troopa 
Buddenly  took  pouession  of  the  snl>- 
nrbs  of  the  free  Polid  town  of  Dantu^ 
upon  some  pretence  of  an  inteiferenoe 
of  the  magistrates  with  Prussian  re- 
cruiting officers.  They  did  not  with, 
draw  until  they  had  levied  a  considerable 
sum  of  money  upon  the  city,  and  im. 
posed  conditions,  one  of  which  wai^ 
that  the  inhabitants  should  so  comport 
themselves  as  not  to  ^ive  any  futnie 
cause  of  complaint  to  his  Prtustan  Ma- 
jesty. Next  year  a  body  of  Austrian 
troops  marched  into  Poland,  and  took 
a  "  material  guarantee''  for  the  settle. 
ment  of  some  pretended  daim  of  the 
Queen.  The  Prussians  also 
Prussian  Poland,  under  pre- 
tence of  formim;  a  sanitary  line  agaUut 
the  plagoe.  Thenceforward  the  wmk 
of  pinnder  proceeded  rapidly.  Apeace 
was  negotiated  between  Bosna  and 
Turkey  in  1773,  and  the  treaty  be- 
tween Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia  for 
tiie  first  partidon  of  Poland  was  signed 
at  St.  Petensbargh  on  the  fith  of  An. 
gust  in  that  year. 

It  is  no  part  of  onr  deai;^  to  nutke 
any  comment  upon  this  transaction— 
our  object  being  rather  to  call  to  the 
minds  of  onr  readers  a  recollection  of 
the  character  of  its  attendant  circum- 
stances. We  have  slightly  sketched 
the  process  by  which  Russia  prepared 
the  country  for  the  desisn^  cataa. 
trophe.    BothPmauaand AustriaalM 
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foaite  th^  preltmiaai?  amngemenU 

e»  characterU^  and  workmanlika 
sbion.  Their  occupation  of  the  PoHah 
lenitoiy  we  have  already  noticed.  The 
pjumec  in  which  they  leipectively  cod* 
ducted  thenuelvM  uiere  was  not  tha 
Mune.  The  Frasnaiis  practised  every 
form  of  opprenioD  and;  crueltji  plun- 
dering  the  country,  and  even  tne  Pro- 
testant cities  of  Dantzig  and  Thorn,  for 
which  thev  might  have  been  supposed 
to  entertain  eome  feeling  ofsrmpathyj 
without  scruple  or  limit,  Tne  young 
men  were  carried  oS  to  serve  as  sol' 
diers —  the  young  women  were  levied 
by  reqnisition  as  inarnngeable  stock  for 
depopulated  parte  of  the  Prussian  do- 
minions, the  villages  being  forced  to 
■apply  each  briile  with  a  portion,  fixed 
at  a  Rather  bed,  four  pillows,  one  cow, 
two  hogs,  and  three  ducats  in  gold. 
The  Austrian!  worked  more  teni^rly. 
Even  afler  the  occupation,  no  extraor- 
dinary violence  seems  to  have  been 
used :  previously  to  it  a  show  of  fricnd- 
■hip  bad  been  exhibited,  and  a  promise 
of  protection  freely  given  to  Poland. 
The  existence  of  the  Treaty  of  Parti- 
tion was  even  dented  by  (he  Austrian 
minister,  Kaunitz,  nearly  two  months 
after  its  conclusion.  "  As  the  move- 
ments and  designs  of  the  Sing  of  Prus- 
sia are  at  all  times  alnrming  and  bus- 
piciouB,  they  nere  at  this  time  parti- 
cularly 80  to  Uie  Poles  [kodia  Turks], 

Russia,  as  well  as  his  own  particular 
disposition,  could  miike  no  doubt  of 
bis  entering  into,  or  furthering  her  most 
pernicious  designs.  As  the  Empress 
Queen  was  well  known  to  be  adverse  to 
the  whole  conduct  of  the  Court  of  SL 
Petersburgh,  with  respect  to  Poland 
Zhodie  Turkey],  and  her  jealousy  both 
of  that  and  the  Court  of  Berlin  were 
equally  well  understood,  her  military 
movements  were  observed  with  the 
greatest  pleasure.''* 

The  Treaty  of  Partition  was  fbU 
lowed  by  a  manifesto  delivered  at  the 
Court  of  Warsaw.on  the  18th  Septem- 
ber, 1T73,  in  which  the  Empress  of  all 
the  Kussias,  the  Sing  of  Prussia,  and 
tiie Empress  Dowager  Queen  of  Hun- 
gary announced,  that  "  having  com  mn- 
tiicut^  reciprocally  their  respective 
rights  and  claims,  and  being  mutudly 
convinced  of  the  justice  thereof,  are 
determined  to  secure  to  tbemsclves  a 
proportionable  equivalent,  by  taking 


immediala  and  efiectoal  ptHseanoa  of 
tucb  parts  of  the  territory  of  the  re- 
public as  may  serve  to  Sx  more  natural 
and  sure  bounds  between  her  and  the 
three  powers,"  These  steps  were,  of 
coQTte,  taken,  "  in  order  to  re-estab- 
lish tranquillity  and  good  order  in  Po. 
land  ;  to  stop  the  present  tronblet, 
and  to  put  the  andent  constitution  rf 
that  kingdom,  and  the  liberties  of  llie 
people,  on  a  sure  aod  solid  foundation." 
It  was  also  ordered  in  the  manifesto, 
that  aDiet  should  be  legally  assembled 
to  co-operate  with  their  said  Majesties, 
and  to  "ratify,  by  public  and  sokmij 
acts,  the  exchange  of  the  titles,  pre^ 
tensions,  and  claims  of  each  of  their 
SaidMajesties,  against  the  equivalen la." 
A  counter-declaration  was  issued,  on. 
dertbe  signatures  of  the  Grand  Chan- 
cellors of^Foland  and  Lithuania,  JD 
which  the  kin^  appealeil  to  the  com- 
paiaion  of  their  Majesties,  and  to  se- 
veral solemn  treaties  guaranteed  bf 
the  crowns  of  France,  Euglaod,  Spaipi 
and  Sweden,  protesting  "  solemnly; 
and  before  the  whole  universe,  against 
every  step  taken,  or  to  be  taken,  to- 
wards the  dismembering  of  Poland.* 
The  protest  drew  forth  a  reply  from 
Maria  Theresa,  in  which  she  expreased 
her  unspeakable  astouishment  at  the 
little  impression  made  upon  the  King 
by  the  manifesto,  and  warning  hist 
that  "the  justice  and  dignity  of  the 
three  courla  presoibed  bounds  to  tlieir 
moderation  ;"  hinted  plainly  that  tb* 
wisest  course  would  be  to  assemble  a 
Diet  without  delay,  in  order  to  ter- 
minate the  evils  to  which  private  in- 
terest, ambition,  hatred,  and  dissen- 
sions have  given  rise.  Ko  alternative 
remained,  and,  accordingly,  the  kins 
issued  letters  convening,  Ibr  the  SlE 
of  February,  1TT3,  a  meeting  of  tbe 
Senate,  prepaimtory  to  tbe  sommoning 
of  a  Diet,  which  was  ultimatelr  oon> 
Toked  for  the  19th  of  April,  for  tha 
pnrpose,  among  other  things  set  fortfc 
in  the  king's  circulars,  of  acknawledg> 
ing  that  tbe  claims  of  the  partitioning 
powers  were  respectively  founded  tn 
justice.  In  the  meantime  the  negotia- 
tions for  peace  between  Russia  and 
Turkey  had  failed  —  cbiedjr  in  conso. 
quence  of  the  deterniinalion  of  tbt 
Porte  to  sustain  the  independanca  of 
Poland,  and  to  prarent  Buiaia  from 
obtaining  tbe  means  of  establisluBB  an 
ascendancy  in  the  Black  Se*.     Tba 
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aaMntJaT  point  of  the  negotiation,  in 
Hut,  tomed  then,  as  now,  npoa  the 
question  of  the  maintenince  br  Russia 
of  a  fortress  in  the  Crimea.  The  war 
upon  the  Dannbe  was  accordin^ily  re- 
opeued  in  1773,  tinder  faTOurable  ana. 
puKB  for  the  Turka.  In  the  coune  of 
the  campajen,  Silistria  was  twice  be- 
fieged,  oaa  twice  the  RiissiBng  were 
be«t«D  back  irom  before  it;  on  one  of 
tkeae  occaoona,  with  the  lOBs  of  iheir 
General  Weisman,  and  in  such  oon- 
Memation,  that  their  aucoeaafnl  retreat 
behind  the  Danube  waa  celebrated  by 
m  Te  Deum.  These  trantactions  in 
■ome  degree  revired  the  spirit  of  the 
Polish  patriots.  Protests  were  made 
Bsainst  the  intended  proceedings  at  the 
Siel,  and  the  iuterrention  of  France, 
England,  Sweden,  and  the  United 
Fro*incea  of  Holland  was  claimed. 
The  struggle,  however,  only  gave  an 
«zcu»e  for  farther  oppression  and  vio. 
lenoe.  The  coantrj  was  filled  with 
foreign  troops,  who  were  quartered  in 
tiie  hoases  of  the  principal  nobles,  upon 
whom  everr  spedes  of  insult  waa 
heaped,  while  direct  threats  of  the  se- 
verest measures  were  ottered  by  the 
niiniaterB  of  the  three  powers.  Never- 
theless, the  Diet,  although  it  was  com- 
posed almost  entirely  of  mercenaries 
of  Kussia,  did  not  fail  to  show  that  a 
(park  of  the  ancient  refractory  ipirit 
atill  lived  within  it  The  Hberam  veto 
was  used  b^  the  deputies  of  Podolia 
■nd  Volhinia,  and  the  appearance  cf 
l^ality  thas  removed  from  the  pro- 
ceedings. The  Diet  having  thus  fiuled, 
a  confederacy  of  deputies  was  formed 
mder  the  orders  of  the  partitioning 
nonarchs,  to  which  the  question  of  the 
ratification  of  the  treatj  of  partition 
was  submitted  almost  literally  at  the 
point  of  the  bayonet,  and  even  thus 
was  only  affirmed  after  a  discussion  of 
«s  days,  and  upon  a  division  of  fifty- 
two  to  fifly.one  votes. 

In  this  first  dismembertoent  FmsNa 


eept  Dantzig  and  Thorn,  and  a  part  of 
Great  Poland.  Austria  had  Bed  Rua- 
*ia,  or  Galida,  with  a  part  of  Podolia, 
Sandomir,  and  Cracow.  Rusna  took 
Polish  Livonia,  and  about  a  half  of  the 
Grand  Duchy  of  Lithuania;  and  thns 
the  republic  was  docked  of  about  a 


cgmatanoei  reflect  a  light  upon  the 
ntili^  of  paper  treaties  whicn  might 
P>ov«  aerviMabls  to  Ibe  pleoipoten. 


liariea  now  in  mnfereBce  at  Vienna, 
if  indeed  history  were  ever,  in  the  eyes 
of  diplomatists,  of  more  value  than  an 
old  umanac.  The  treaty  of  Oliva, 
ooncluded  in  1660,  between  Poluid 
and  Sweden,  and  which  is  freqnentiy 
referred  to  in  the  accounts  or  those 
bansactions,  was,in&ct,convertedinto 
a  snare  for  the  unhappy  Poles,  Bv  tt« 
atipulationathe  religious  librarties  or  the 
dissidents  were  confirmed,  and  the 
Courts  of  Ruaua,  Prussia,  Great  Bri- 
tain and  Denmark  were  guarantees 
of  the  treaty.  By  the  joint  action 
taken  b)|  those  powers  in  behalf  of 
that  jwrtion  of  tne  citizens  of  the  re- 
pubhc,  in  1766,  they  sanctioned  the 
beginning  of  a  guati  lawful  interven- 
tion  in  its  domestic  affairs.  This  letting 
out  of  waters  was  aualsgous  to  the  re- 
cent intermeddling  of  the  great  powers 
in  the  relations  between  the  Sultan  and 
his  Christian  subjects,  and  it  was  fol- 
bwed  up  by  Russia  and  Prussia  in  the 
maDuer  in  which,  no  doubt,  the  similar 
|>olicy  was  designed  to  be  followed  un 
in  our  own  time  had  Great  Britain  and 
France  adopted  the  same  view  of  the 
condition  of  the  "  Sick  Man  "  as  that 
which  influenced  tbem  in  1773.  The 
rights  of  the  republic  to  her  territory 
were,  in  fact,  grounded  (as  is  slated  in 
the  counter-declaration  to  the  partition 
manifesto)  upon  an  "  uninterrupted 
possession  of  many  ages,  assured  and 
maintained  by  the  most  solemn  treaties 
and  particularly  by  those  of  Velaw  and 
Oliva,  guaranteed  by  the  house  of  Aus- 
tria, bythe  crowns  ofFrance,  England, 
Spain,  and  Svreden ;  by  the  treaty  of 
ldS6  with  Russia ;  by  Uie  express  and 
recent  declaration  of  this  last  power ; 
by  those  of  Prussia  in  1T64  j  and  last- 
ly, by  treaties  with  the  house  of  Ans- 
ma,  still  in  full  force  and  vigour," 
Keither  treaty  nor  guarantee  proved  to 
be  poaaccicd  of  more  efficacy  than  the 
b«aty  of  Vietma  has  been,  or  than  a 
decree  of  Mr.  Brigbt's  peace-congress 
arbitration  would  oe-  in  truth,  trea- 
ties, like  statutes  or  writs,  are  nothing 
more  than  the  expression  of  the  will  cf 
the  party  strongeBt  at  the  moment  of 
ntteranoe.  Ana  all  these  have  been, 
from  time  immemorial,  aiul,  as  long  as 
man  continues  to  be  human,  they  evar 
will  be,  abrt^ted,  repealed,  and  ren- 
dered naught  at  the  moment  when  the 
power  and  the  will  to  mMntain  and 
execute  them  oeaae  to  be  at  one.  But 
if  the  vanity  of  diplomacy  be  shown 
in  the  history  of  the  roost  impor- 
tut  public  event  of  tha  e^hteenlh 
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centurTi  %hicb  tlie  diBmembernieiit 
of  Poland  certainly  was  io  it«  na^ 
tare  and  rtaulta,  the  short  -  nght- 
edneu  of  the  advocateB  of  neace-at- 
aU-hazards,  as  a  commercial  policy, 
wai  no  teas  forcibly  demoDitrated  id 
the  detailB  of  the  work  of  treaty- 
breaking.  The  old  cities  of  the  Tea- 
tonic  Knights — Dantzl;;  and  Thorn — 
were  expressly  excepted  from  the  share 
of  Poland  acquired  by  Prussia  in  the 
partition.  DantEig  was  a  free  city  of 
the  Uaaseatic  League,  but  under  the 
tucerainty  of  the  republic ;  and,  as  the 
great  mart  and  port  of  the  eatensiTe 
territories  watered  by  the  Bug  and  the 
Vistula,  its  trade,  especially  with  Great 
Bntain,  was  very  considerable.  Our 
exports  there  comprised  woollen  goods, 
hanlware.  molt  liquors,  metals,  coal, 
and  colonial  produce  in  large  quanti- 
ties, for  whicn  wo  received  io  return 
corn,  timber,  and  bees-wai.  There 
was  an  English  factory  at  Dantzig 
which  enjoyed  great  privileges,  con- 
firmed bv  severHl  treaties,  especially 
one  concluded  by  Queen  Anne  in  the 
year  1707.  By  this  treaty  English 
merchants  were  secured  in  the  right  of 
storing  and  dealing  in  their  goods  at 
their  own  discretion,  the  import  duties 
payable  by  them  beins  fiaea,  and  very 
Mw.  No  sooner  dia  tha  King  of 
Prussia  take  possession  of  his  share  of 
the  sj>0(l  of  Poland,  than  the  value  set 
by  him  upon  these  provisions  of  inter, 
national  law  was  exposed.  He  did  not, 
indeed,  enter  within  the  walls  of  Dani- 


but  he  seized  upon  the  territories 
nging  to  it,   incluc     „ 
and  the  keys  of  its  port ;  and  forthwith 
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ncludiug  its  suburbs 


set  at  defiance  the  Hag  and  the  priv 
Ic^es  of  England.  Disregarding  the 
commercial  treaty  of  Queen  Anne,  he 
imposed  heavy,  almost  prohibitory 
duties  upon  British  colonist  produce, 
and  esUblisbed  monopolies  in  the  trade 
in  salt  and  bees-wax ;  at  the  same  time 
abolishing  the  privilege  of  bonding 
enjoyed  by  English  merchants,  and 
forcing  them  to  pay  all  duties  imme- 
diately upon  the  arrival  of  their  ships. 

>*  Than  i*  not,  psrhips,  In  history  a  mon 
striking  inniDce  nf  tbs  fDlility,  if  not  oT 
Iha  ibMinllty  of  Uaatlu,  so  faru  they  are 
coikslderad  as  guaraDlefls  or  acis  of  KCurlty, 
Diaii  tha  (ila  of  Duitzig.  Few  cilka  avei 
axiital,  uid  It  Is  probabta  that  nono  do  at 
ptmat,  Ibit  hiva  been  comprcbended  iu  so 
many  general  and  particular  trea^n,  nhoss 


rigbti  and  Iib«*tiea  hava  b««n  so  fraqnaillj 
■ecand  and  gnannterd  by  so  many  gialt 
powen,  and  liy  such  a  loog  and  rcfpdar  sbd- 
ensEoa  of  pofaUc  acts  as  tliat  of  DantBg  haa 
been.  Nor  have  tlie  cooimerdal  powva  of 
Enmp*  so  often  annad  in  Um  ddanca  or 
support  of  any  other,     ..... 

"Even  so  lata  a>  the  year  1767,  the  Bn> 
pnas  of  Ruasia  concluded  a  treaty  with  tt« 
Dantzigen,  by  wblcb  she  engaged  Ihca  In 
Join  Id  lbs  confbderitioa  of  the  dkrf' 


log  the  former  BuaraDlees,shaen)cag<a,  intba 
Strongest  terms,  lor  the  mahitaining  of  that 
dty  In  all  Its  rights,  libntles,  privflegei,  cus- 
toms, religious  or  eivil,  and  eapedally  in  the 
poueauon  of  lis  turrltariei  aod  lands :  also 
iu  ita  right  of  navigation,  port,  cofnafn  *nd 
guriaon,  without  any  diminution  Ihemof ; 
■he  bI»  engages,  that  if  a  war  ahoaU  b« 
the  oonaequeiice  of  the  prennt  ditiishma, 
and  that  Et  shoold  suitaio  any  injoiy,  tllbv 
as  to  lis  goods,  revenaes,  or  right*  thcraby, 
it  nhonld  not  only  recdva  full  reparation  (or 
ita  Icsaea  at  tha  cnnclu^on  of  a  peacr,  bat 
that  beaidfla,  all  its  rights  and  privileges 
shonld  ba  again  moat  strongly  guaranteed, 
not  only  by  htrseU^  but  also  by  all  the  other 
high  powers  who  were  engaged  with  her  in 
the  caate  of  the  dic^deoU.  9ach  i«  tin  hith 
and  security  of  treaties."  * 

England  passively  sanctioned — 


Aadha  ihMlkcapvhaeaB." 

Having  used  ber  guaranteeship  to 
sanction  the  beginning  of  foreign  iiu 
terference  in  the  domestic  afTairs  of 
Poland,  she  renounced  its  obligations 
when  called  ui>on  to  act  under  then 
for  the  preservation  of  the  integrity  of 
the  Republic.  The  immediate  ooni- 
mercial  result  was  an  interrnption  ot 
British  traffic  with  Poland ;  and  a  prtv 

Bisal  made  in  1773,  by  a  thousand 
sntiig  families  to  emigrate  to  MnxL 
scilles,  there  to  build  themselves 
houses,  to  carry  on  new  manufactiiTeSi 
and  to  build  a  number  of  Teasels  to 
export  them  to  all  porta.f 

During  some  fifteen  or  sixteen  years 
that  followed  the  troubles  of  the  first 
dismemberment,  the  Republic  remain- 
ed  in  the  calm  of  a  collapse.  The  in. 
terval,  nevertheless,  teemed  witb 
events  that  at  the  time,  to  all  uppear- 
ance  favourable  to  the  fortunes  of  Po- 
land, were,  in  the  result,  but  the  he- 
ralds of  its  final  doom.  It  was  not  long 
before  the  peace  patched  up  between 
Russia  and  the  Porte  be^a  to  show 
abundant   signs  of  its    unsoundness. 


t  An.  B^  xvLllt. 
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Then  ikw  dispntei  from  en  early  m. 
liod  about  the  petsssge  of  the  Daraa- 
Delles,  and  at  length  sfler  the  Czarina 
bad  thrown  aside  the  pretence  of  re- 
cogDuine  the  independence  of  the  CrU 
mea,  and  b»l  aeUed  upon  that  penin- 
sula, the  Saltan's  patience  naa  wearied 
ont,  and  in  1787  war  was  again  for- 
miiiy  declared.  In  the  meantima 
there  bad  been  a  rupture  between 
Anstria  and  Fruana,  and  a  coolneM 
had  ariten  between  Kussia  and  Eng. 
land,  notwithitanding  the  many  tei- 
Ticea  rendered  by  tbe  latter  to  the  Ciar- 
ina'B  fleet  during  the  previous  Turkish 
war.  The  wild  inhabitants  of  the 
CancasuE,  too,  had  even  then  b^no  to 
^er  a  formidable  opposition  to  the 
progreas  of  Busdan  aggresnon.  We 
Lave  heard  frequently  of  late  of  the 
pacific  tendency  of  the  visiti  of  Bor». 
reign  princes  to  each  other,  as  entitling 
them  to  be  classed  amonf^  the  surest 
■nd  most  extraordinary  signs  of  the 
golden  age  of  lel^raphs  and  railroads. 
It  is  a  fact  not  unworthy  of  noticej 
thst  the  grievous  and  complicated  wars 
of  tbe  last  qoarter  of  the  eighteenth 
century  were  preceded  by  eimilar  phe- 
nomena. The  King  of  Sweden  end 
die  Emperor  of  Germany  visited  St, 
Feteraburgh — tbe  latter  afYer  a  meet. 
inshad  been  given  him  by  the  Czarina 
in  Poland  —  and  they  had  joined  iu.a 
triumphant  procession  to  the  shores  of 
the  Black  Sea.  There  were  other  si. 
milar  comunctiona  abont  the  same 
tfaue,  and  they  notably  preceded,  if 
Iboy  did  not  portend,  men  millenary 
rioriea  as  the  butcheries  of  Isnuulf  and 
the  Gill  of  Eosdusko  and  overthrow  of 
Polish  freedom.  Ifevertheleas,  the 
femient  of  war  and  diplomacy  which 
then  set  in  seemed  to  oner  a  good  op- 
portunity to  the  Poles  to  re-establish 
their  independence,  and  they  availed 
themselves  of  it  in  a  spirit  of  patriot. 
ism,  and  with  an  amount  of  adminis- 
trative ability  which  have  fixed  in  the 
minda  of  mankind  a  permanent  belief 
in  their  capacitr  to  be  a  nation.  The 
£mperor  of  German]^  Joseph  IL, 
having  engaged  in  the  Turkish  quarrel, 
in  pnrsuanoe  of  the  plana  of  aggres. 
ii*e  ambition  agreed  upon  between  him 
and  the  Czarina,  the  geographical  po- 
■ition  of  Poland  gave  occasion  to  » 

*  Upon  this  oecailan  the  Ehig  of  Sardinia  nfdied  to  allow  recroitlng  (br  ths  Austrian 
vmb*  to  be  cairM  on  in  lili  domiulan*  ;  and  tha  HoDgarisDS  took  advantsga  of  tb«  new 
cnoada  to  frtm  tot  and  to  obtain  ladreu  of  tbslr  grisTaneai  from  ths  Emperor.  The  beta 
«•  not  wtUwnt  lotantt  at  tb«  ?**'""<  nw'¥4, 
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mailed  manifestation  of  the  vitalitjr 
that  still  remained  in  tbe  manfcled  re> 
tinbhc  On  the  lOthof  Feb.  1788,  tha 
Emperor  declared  war  upon  Turkey, 
after  his  arms  had  been  disgraced  by 
treacherous  and  ineffectual  atterapta 
to  surprise  Belgrade  and  Gradisca, 
and  many  outrages  had  been  commit- 
ted by  Austrian  troops  within  tha 
Turkish  frontier.  In  the  manifesto 
issued  by  the  .coort  of  Vienna,  upon 
this  occa^on,  there  was  no  pretenoa 
made  of  any  breach  of  treaty,  or  other 
direct  cause  of  quarrel  between  the 
two  nations.  The  ground  assigned 
for  the  step  was  the  indisposition  of 
the  Porte  to  yield  to  the  demands  of 
the  coivt  of  BuBsia,  and  to  the  Sul- 
tan's "  shutting  hJs  eyes  gainst  saln- 
taiy  advice  and  pressing  euortatEoos." 
Tie  Ottoman  was  no  oetter  disposed 
to  listen  to  Vienna  reason  then  thaa 
now ;  and  war  was  accordingly  de< 
dared  against  him,  as  "  the  common 
enemy  of  Christianity."  His  ancient 
enemies,  nevcrtheleBs,  saw  in  him  tha 
honest  and  loyal  friend  to  their  strength 
and  independence,  as  a  barrier  state  j 
and,  when  the  Austrian  minister  at  tha 
court  of  Warsaw  applied  for  permia- 
■lan  to  march  the  Imperial  troops 
throueb  the  territoiy  of  uie  Bepubli<^ 
in  their  advance  against  Turkey,  tha 
King  and  council  replied  that  they  had 
noauthoritytogrant  the  leave  of pius^e 
demanded  without  the  consent  of  tha 
Diet;  tfaatPoland  couldfumish neither 
com  nor  forage,  andthatitwas  hoped  tha 
Emperor  would  find  another  passaffe.* 
The  death  of  Frederick  the  Greathad 
also  produced  a  change  in  the  policy 
of  Pmsna,  which  then  came  to  be  in< 
flaenced  by  the  knowlcc^  that  tha 
schemes  concerted  at  Cnerson,  by 
Catherine  and  Joseph,  embraced  a 
curtailment  of  the  power  of  Prusda, 
as  well  as  the  demolition  and  tHirtition 
of  the  Ottoman  empire.  Under  these 
(»rcum stances,  a  convention  was  con. 
eluded  at  Loo,  on  the  t9th  of  June, 
1788,  between  Great  Britain,  Prusna* 
and  Holland,  having  for  its  object  tbe 
maiotenance  of  the  balance  of  power 
in  Eaxope ;  and  this  alliance  was  sub- 
sequently made  to  embrace  Poland 
Sweden,  and  Turkey,  by  a  treaty 
■igned  between  Pnus:a  and  the  Porta 
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on  tho  iU\  at  i&nvayj,  1700.  'Bj 
tliU  b!i  PnisM&Ti  M«Jeetjr  engiged  to 
■upport  the  Sultan,  if  neccMarj,  by 
declaring  W  ngiuntt  Austria ;  &nd  to 
eo-operate  with  tbc  Forlc  for  tbe  re- 
covery of  the  Crimea  and  other  Tnrfc- 
idi  provincei  Beized  bj  the  Augtriani 
«nd  BusBiatis  during  the  war  then 
taKing.  Tbe  Bullae  engaged  to  em. 
ploy  all  his  force  in  order  (e  obtun,  at 
A  general  paciScalion,  the  TestitutioD 
of  the  Poliah  provinces  appropriated 
by  Austria;  and  ft  jpermanent  alli- 
ance, oflentive  and  defenuve,  wag  con- 
tracted between  ibef  orie,  and  Pnwria, 
Poland,  and  Sweden,  )t  was  further 
covenanted  that  peace  should  not  be 
agreed  to,  except  under  tbe  tuediation 
of  England  and  Holland,  and  the  King 
ftf  Fruaaia  boand  himself,  aftsr  Um 
conclusion  of  peace,  to  guarantee  all 
the  posseseions  th&t  should  thea  re- 
main to  the  Porte,  and  to  procure  the 
joint  guarantee  of  England,  Sweden, 
^nd  Poland,  along  with  his  own,  for 
all  the  territories  of  lie  Ottoman  em- 
pire. Tbe  formation  of  this  powerful 
eonfedcmc^,  and  a  decided  repulse  of 
tbe  Austrian  troops  by  thn  Turks  at 
Giurgevo,  trhen  the  Imperial  general. 
Count  Thorn,  was  killed,  shortly  dis- 
^oaed  the  Emperor  to  listen  to  reaion, 
and  a  separate  peaco  between  Austria 
and  the  Porte  was  couclnded,  at  Sia- 
to»>  on  tbe-4tl)  of  August,  I7B). 
,  The  Poles  had,  in  the  meantime, 
Viatured  a  project  for  the  reforeiation 
of  their  politiuiil  syateu  ;  and  upoa 
the  3i^  oF  Mar,  I7dl,  a  paciac,  but 
completei  revolution  vu  almost  una- 
nimously eSected.  Into  the  purticulaii 
of  the  Daw  conatitutiqn  it  is  unne. 
cessary  that  we  shoulil  enter  at  any 
length  1  but  the  manner  in  which  its 
adoption  was  brought  aljout  is  worthy 
of  tne  moat  attentive  consideration, 
i*orelgn  violence  demolUhod  tbe  fabric 
of  tba  constitution  of  Poland  in  a  few 
months:  but  the  love  of  freedom,  the 
exalted  courage,  and  the  civic  virtue 
that  constructed  it  may  atill  oontinue 
to  be  Inherent  elements  of  the  Pollsb 
cWacter.  In  October,  176S,  a  Diet 
was  opened  at  Warsaw,  and  its  pro- 
ceedings soon  proved  that  tlie  Bussian 
element,  which  bad  for  lome  years  ex< 
ercined  so  fatal  an  influence  over  the 
legialative  proceedings  of  the  Republic, 
did  not  exist  in  its  usual  strengtli.  A 
new  organization  of  the  army,  and  a 
new  system  of  Rnaiice  were  at  once  re- 
■olved  upon,  and  the  permanent  coun- 
cUi  which  had  been  tbrmed  immodiately 
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after  the  partition,  was  stippressed,  noL. 
withstantting  tba  remonitnnce*  of  the 
Kin^,  who  stin  retained  feelings  of 
fpratitnde  or  feartowarda&uuia.  Tbe 
withdrawal  of  Russian  tnxqia,  and 
the  indemntdiation  of  the  inhabitant! 
of  the  districts  they  had  occupied, 
were  then  demanded  and  obtained: 
and  with  these  sucoestet  the  national 
spirit  rapidly  rose.  A  desire  for 
liberty,  earnest  and  nncete,  yet  mo. 
derate,  seemed  limaltaDeously  to  tako 
possession  of  all  ctassea  of  the  peojite ; 
ind  in  tbe  course  of  the  year  }i 90, 
projects  for  the  extension  of  tbe  prt- 
nl^fes  of  the  nobles  to  the  conaaer., 
dal  classes  were  freely  discussed  and 
farourably  received  througboat  tlie  en- 
tire nation.  During  the  progreaa  of 
these  discusnons,  a  great  step  was 
taken  by  tbe  adoption  of  a  reaolatlon, 
which  was  confirmed  by  the  dietine^ 
or  local  electoral  assembhes.Doniinatins 
tbe  Elector  of  Saxony  as  the  succeesor 
to  the  crown.  The  period  of  tfae  l^al 
duration  of  the  Diet,  which  waa  put 
two  yean,  now  drew  near,  and  it  waa 
determined  to  obviate  the  dangers  lo 
be  apprehended  from  a  committal  of 
tbe  delicate  work  of  reform  to  Inexpe- 
rienced bands,  by  a  novel  expedient 
which,  it  was  hoped,  might  be  lest 
inischievous,  as  a  precedent,  than  aa 
illegal  prolongation  of  the  session.  An 
election  of  nuncios  was  ordered,  with. 
out  dissolving  the  Dietj  and  tbe  new 
members  being  assouated  with  the  old. 
a  duplicate  representation  of  the  nation 
was  thus  eHecled,  Tbe  fresh  appeal 
to  the  people  produced  no  discord  in 
tbe  assembly,  and  the  b 
of  n 

been  taken  of  obviaUng  the  dmcallT 
of  the  libtrvM  wlo,  by  dedaring  tM 
Diet  to  be  one  of  confederation,  in 
which  custom  sanctioned  the  decisioii 
by  a  majority,  and  deprived  a  Krtf^o 
recusant  of  the  power  of  intermptiog 
the  progress  of  business.  SlJll  ^reat 
fear  was  entertained  of  the  divisiona 
that  might  be  occasioned  bv  the  gold 
or  inSuence  of  Busaiai  ana  at  tttre« 
o'clock  on  the  morning  of  the  3rd  of 
May,  a  large  number  of  the  senators 
and  nundos  met  in  the  palace  of  PHnco 
Radzivil,  and  having  beard  the  new 
eonsUtution  read,  they  solentuly  swon 
to  carry  the  work  through  on  that 
very  day,  and  not  to  separate  until 
h  sDOuld  be  acc^mplishod.  Tbe  r 
ing  of  tbe  Diet  was  opened  >■-  ♦*"• 
himself,  who  laid  before  U 


ishod.  Tbe  mect- 
fiened  by  the  King 
ifbre  the  fisemUy 
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«id  tiie  dtieeni  of  Wtruw,  wlio 
cnwded  the  hkll,  it  fbH  itatemoiit  of 
^  OTiIp  Sniler  which  the  tution  sof- 
ftre^i  end  the  proposed  remed7  in  & 
thonnigfa  refonn  or  Aeir  polidcd  in. 
■IJtulioDa.  Tweira  dJnentisatc  were 
aU  that  foreign  iDSueoce  or  pervenit^ 
of  dispcMiltion  could  muEtar  m  oppou- 
tioDi  and  the  krgnmenti  of  thew  were 
Gtt^ied  to  witli  temper  and  ealmneai. 
A  naoladon  iraa  then  adopted,  absolr- 
big  the  King  from  the  obligatiooB  of 
bit  eoronation  oath  ;  and  the  oonatitu. 
doa  batin|  been  agreed  to  in  its  eit- 
dratf  I  by  a  maJorit]r  of  more  than  ten 
to  one,  ftn  oath  fbr  ItB  ohaemtux:  wai 
adminiatered  far  the  Biihop  of  Cracow 
to  Staoidatu  and  the  as«emb1ed  Diet  i 
after  wbii^  the  King  and  all  the  lena- 
lonand  nniidat,  witli  the  exeeption  of 
Ae  hw  i^MentientH,  repiured  to  the 
Aatbednl,  where  ihejr  renewed  AeSr 
oaths  before  Uie  altar,  and  addressed 
tolemn  pnjm  to  hearen  for  the  pros- 
ptaiij  of  tiieir  work. 

The  nuun  featorea  of  the  new  Con- 
ftitntion  were  "peace  in  matCen  of 
^tb,"  and  till  toleredon  to  all  reli. 
f^oai,  the  Boman  Catholic  being  do- 
mtnaot ;  recognition  of  nobSlitT.  but 
iritb  fim  extmaion  of  dvil  righta  to 
tiw  bn^Mni  and  freedom  to  the  pea- 
■ants.  The  ^b«nm  veto  wu  abolished, 
■nd  the  decinon  of  everj  qoeation  re- 
Amd  to  a  majority  of  Totei,  all  >ortg 
of  confederaciea  and  confederated  dicta 
bdng  ntteriir  annihilated,  aa  minoui 
to  locietr.  llie  Grewn  waa  declared 
to  be  deetire  in  fkntUieB,  and,  for  the 
Mwent,  to  be  vested  hereditarily  in  the 
Electorel  Honac  of  Sozodj,  the  right 
M  dection  of  a  new  djnuty  being  re. 
twned  to  the  nation,  in  case  of  the  ez- 
tinotion  of  the  reigoing  Houxt.  These 
prindplea  were  ihaped  into  a  syitem 
bjr  many  details,  the  jadicion*  and  mo- 
derate  charect«r  of  wluch  drew  from 
Hr.  Burke,  at  that  critical  period)  the 
Mloving  ftrrid  enh^om  :— 

"  So  hr  aa  h  hai  ffmt.  It  probabi;  U  the 


bonr  tat  the  agsTandiMmMit  of  tbBlr  own. 
Toi  milliMia  of  rocu,  to  a  waj'  of  bong  fraed 


lactkai  of  tha  pee[da,  withoot  Imiching  en 
ttMir  litMrtka;  iH  fonign  ubal  iNuib&ac^ 
tqr  cbaaglng  Ch«  oowa  tn»i  dscUve  lo  h<p 
laditarj ;  and,  vtua  «u  a  nutUr  of  i^eaiinc 

iraaia,  m  hara  teat  a  rdgslog  kiD^  rrom. 
In  bcrolc  love  lo  b[a  maatry,  axaitiiig;  him. 
(tir,  with  all  the  tod,  tba  deit«rlt]r,  the  mar 
Bai^Runt,  the  Intri^a,  b  Ihvonr  of  ■  fkmiljr 


SCata,  aot  from  dvil  or  poll- 

fHUr  th«  mlod,  bat  ftom  aabawatM  pan 
aioBl  bondige ;  iahaUtuita  of  aiim.  bnAm 
wtthoot  priviUg*,  pUcad  Li  tha  coniidai- 
atioD  which  belooga  to  that  tmproTed  ti>\ 
coDDecCing  liluatioii  of  aodal  life  i  ooe  of  tha 


arrangad  on^r  la  Ae  fi 


t  rmh  of  fi<M 
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lad  loaa,  or  aoSnd  dagrBdatioii.  AH,  ftwa 
tha  kieg  to  tba  ilq''labaarac^  war*  lotptovad 
In  tbdr  ooafitiDB.  Erarflhlng  waa  kapt  ha 
Ita  plaae  and  ord«r,  bM  ih  that  place  and 
erdiir  marjibitig  waa  bettand.  To  add  W 
Uili  happj  waadu  (thii  Bahiard-of  oo^juiiDi 
tion  of  wMom  and  JbrtuiKi),  not  ooa  drop  ti 
blood  wai  apllled  \  do  treadieiy,  no  oumga  i 
BO  avMam  of  slander,  more  eriial  than  the 


•xUad.  Itte  Whole  waa  oCMad  wHh  a  po- 
ller, ^  dIaentiOD,  an  maidiiii^,  aad  aecney 
■nah  aa  hara  nam  baan  ba^n*  known  on 


waa  nnared  for  thia  gtnlona  CMapliacj  bt 
fkreor  of  tha  tna  and  gaQaine  rigUa  and 
InUnata  of  men." 

We  hare  seen  that  there  were  a  tern 
opponents  to  this  glorious  rerolutioa, 
and  It  was  said  at  the  time  that  % 
foreign  minister  at  Warsaw  distributed 
50,000  ducats,  on  the  eie  of  the  Srd  of 
May  in  the  purchase  of  traitors.  Tha 
market  was  forooce  badly  supplied  with 
that  misetablo  stock,  and  on  the  5th  of 
May,  the  proceedings  of  the  Srd  were 
fbrmally  confirmed.  For  a  time  all  went 
on  prospereuslj.  Circular  letton  (luti. 
ttnaUa,  as  the]'  wen  termed)  were 
despatched  to  the  palatinates  to  inform 
the  nation  of  what  had  been  doaei 
and  the  assent  to  the  constitution  waa 
all  but  unanimous.  To  the  fUng  sX 
Prussia,  then  bound  C*s  we  have  aeen) 
in  alliance,  oficnsiTO  and  defensive, 
with  the  Republic,  the  intelligence 
was  communicated  by  a  special  envoy, 
and  be  responded  in  the  moat  faronr- 
able  terms.  On  the  16th  of  May,  hii 
minister  ot  Warsaw,  Count  Goltz,  con- 
gratulated the  Diet,  in  the  name  of  hia 
miuter,  "  on  the  happy  revoliitioB 
which  had  at  length  given  to  Poland 
a  wiseand  regular  constitution;"  and 
on  the  92nd  of  the  same  month.  Fre- 
derick WiUiam  himielf,  in  acknowl 
ledging  the  letter  of  StanLslauS,  ex- 
priced  his  approtal  of  the  selection 
InaAe  of tnocesaor to tbe throne,  "t 
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Alicilate  myaelf  (be  siid)  on  luTtng 
been  able  to  contribute  to  tJia  main- 
teoance  of  tlie  liberty  and  independence 
of  tbe  Bapublio,  and  one  of  1117  mott 
^[reeftble  emptoynieiits  will  be  that  of 
jKuerriDf  and  itrenfftbeninff  tbe  bonds 
irhich  unite  nt."  Wfaile  t&eae  aSain 
mre  in  pngreMi  the  Czarina  bad  tbe 
Tnrkiah  war  npon  her  banda ;  but  the 
Ottoman  power  was  for  the  time  irre- 
eoverably  proatrated  by  the  fall  of 
Iimail,  which  took  place  in  tbe  end  of 
December,  1790.  On  tlwt  occauon 
the  fierce  barbarian,  Snwarrow,  when 
fixmiiu;  hia  men  for  tbe  awadt,  ad- 
dreiaea  each  of  hia  aght  colnmna  in 
word*  tAieb  had  not  loci  tb^  inflnenoa 
Orer  Ruiuan  loldiera  upon  the  day  of 
Inkermann — "  Hy  brothers,  no  quar- 
ter; profisiona  are  dear."  Leadingone 
«f  those  columns,  Suwarrow  pluitcd 
•  standard,  with  bis  own  bana,  upon 
the  wall  of  a.  Turkish  batteir,  and  in 
the  carnage  that  followed  24,000 
Turks  ara  taid  to  have  perished,  Tbe 
var  oootinued  to  linfjer  on  for  a  few 
months,  hot  a  conrention  haring  been 
flonduded  at  GalatE,  on  tbe  Hth  of 
August,  1791,  and  a  treaty  of  peaoe 
ngniad  at  Jaaay,  in  tbe  foIlowinK 
January,  Russia  was  at  liberty  to  look 
to  tbe  afioirs  of  Foliuid,  CaLberine's 
estimatioa  of  the  value  of  her  triumph 
was  communicAted  to  ttie  Engliah  am- 
bassador. Sir  Charles  WbiCwortb,  in 
tbe  memorable  words — "  Sir,  unce  the 
King,  your  master,  ia  determined  to 
drive  mo  out  of  St.  Fetenburgh,  I 
hope  he  will  permit  me  to  retire  to 
Constantinople."  It  was  not  long 
until  she  showed  plainly  enough  the 
meaning  she  covered  in  this  tannt. 
Mr.  I'itt  is  entitled  to  the  merit  of 
having  clearly  perceived  tbe  nature 
and  necessary  tendency  of  tbe  Russian 
designs  ;  and  on  the  28tb  of  Uarch, 
1791,  a  message  from  the  Kine  was  de- 
livered to  both  Houses  of  Faniament, 
calling  attention  to  the  importaooe  to 
the  interests  of  England,  and  of 
Europe  in  general,  of  the  possible  con< 
sequences  of  the  war  between  Russia 
ftnd  tbe  Fgrte,  and  asking  for  an  aug- 
mentation of  naval  force  to  be  employ- 
ed for  "  the  restoration  of  tranquillity 
on  a  secore  and  Insting  foundation," 
Tbe  neccaai^  for  the  meaaore  was  ai^ 
ported  bv  the  minister  on  the  gnmnd 
of  the  direct  interest  of  EuffUnd  in 
the  struggle  then  going  on,  and  for  the 
lake  of  good  faith  towards  allies  witb 
whom  we  bad  contracted  ofiensive  and 
dtfioiln  alliwcw,  Bhonld  Imkeir  b« 


and  not  Prnssia  only,  but  aU 
Europe,  the  political  system  of  which 
might  be  shaken  to  its  very  fonnda- 
tion,  Tbe  measure  was  opposed  bj 
Messrs.  Fox  and  Grey,  and  even  by 
Ur.  Burke,  whose  reasoning  was  a  type 
of  that  employed  by  the  peace  advo- 
cates of  the  present  day,  MeicanUle 
cupidity  waa  set  against  honour,  good 
futh,  and  tbe  liberty  of  mankind ;  and 
Mr.  Burke  did  not  disdun  to  support 
the  cause  of  Manuion  by  a  cUp-tr^ 
appeal  to  lellglous  tngotrf  to  discredit 
a  policy  that  tended  to  bring  Christian 
nations  under  tbe  yoke  of  severe  and 
inhuman  infidels.  Mr.  Grey,  astici> 
pating  his  gnuulson,  contended  that 
tbe  Ivger  Busria  grew  the  weaker  tho 
would  be  i  and  that  even  though  tbe 
wildest  dreams  ofherambit40n  should  be 
realised  by  the  possession  of  Constan- 
tinople and  the  extermination  of  the 
Ottomans  from  Europe,  we  should  ba 
none  the  worse,  and  mankind  would  be 
ra«atly  benefitted,  Tbe  seneratitui 
tnat  iuaheenbeatedto  are-nasbingof 
these  sophisms  uxty  years  after  the 
event,  need  not  wonder  at  ^e  imprev 
uon  tbe;r  then  ntade,  Tbe  views  of  the 
Oppoaition  became  popular,  and  Mr. 
Fitt,  altbouffb  be  corned  Ins  addreaa 
by  a  majonty  of  ninety-three,  aban- 
(kined  the  policy  sancUoned  in  it,  and 
Eoeland,  turning  her  baok  upon 
TuiVey,  Fcland,  Frussia,  and  her  own 
honour  and  interest^  declined  to  fulfil 
the  engHgements  of  her  treaties. 

The  result  of  this  conduct  of  Eng- 
land was  an  immediate  chuige  in  the 
policy  of  Frussia.  iVederick  William 
at  once  felt  tbe  force  of  the  ridicnla 
thrown  by  tbe  agents  of  Russia  upon 
the  parade  of  an  English  fieet  in  the 
Baltic,  which  thev  said  was  "danger- 
rous  only  to  itself,  and,  at  tbe  ntmoB^ 
could  do  no  more  than  throw  half-a- 
dozen  bombs  to  destroy  tbe  countiog- 
bouses  or  warehouse^  possibly,  of  as 
many  British  merchants,  inRtn,  Se- 
vel,  or  Cronstadt,"  The  wise  king  ac 
oordingly  turned  bis  views  from  the  li- 
mitation of  the  ambition  of  Buaaia 
and  the  defence  of  Polaod,  to  the  sav. 
ing  oat  of  the  wreck  of  the  latter  of 
the  cities  of  Dantzig  and  Thotn,  i^mw 
wbidi  be  had  long  cast  a  ooretous  eyb 
Heaceordingly,  in  July,  17B1,  signed 
a  new  treaty  with  Austria,  to  wluch 
England  acceded  in  the  foHowina 
year.  It  was  a  leuns  of  general 
plniidar,w)d  pnndecC  utgng  otiuc 
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nutten,  for  a  new  partition  of  Poland) 
wbich  ma  to  be  invaded  by  the  Czar- 
ina. Under  its  itipulationB,  his  Ma* 
jeatri  the  Ein^  of  Frosua,  was  to 
make  an  acqtuution  of  Thorn  and 
JDantzi^  wbHe  Rasiia  wa«  to  take 
Kaminiec  and  part  of  PodoUO)  and 
tbe  Elector  of  Saxony  waa  to  bs  rus. 
ed  to  the  throne  of  the  remnant  of  the 
Bepnblic.  It  was  flirtber  agreed  that 
the  danghter  of  the  Elector  should  be 
married  to  the  Grand  Duke  of  all  the 
fioflmu, "  iTho  will  be  the  father  of  the 
hereditary  £ings  of  Poland  and  Li- 
thnania."* 

During  tbe  latter  Dart  of  1701  and 
beginning  of  1792,  the  Bussian  agents 
were  actiTC  in  eicitins  dissensions  in 
the  newly- constituted^  Republic,  and 
oohappilytbeyfound  btit  too  mach  of 
the  ordiiWTT  material  of  ciTil  discord 
ready  to  tneir  hand.  There  were 
bishops  fnriooB  against  toleration, 
noblM  discontented  with  the  dimian- 
tioa  of  tlievr  privileges,  and,  worst  of 
•11,  mad  patriots,  tt^n  influenced  by 
the  early  triumphs  of  the  French  Re- 
volution, whose  bigoted  rage  for  free- 
dom was  as  intolerant  as  tae  religions 
hatred  of  the  clerey.  By  the  wild 
proposab  of  these  latter,  many  good 
dozens  were  alarmed,  and  from  among 
the  small  number  of  the  former  classes 
the  Confederation  of  Targowitz  was 
formed  in  the  interest  of  Russia  on  the 
14th  of  May.  1792.  On  the  18tb,  the 
Knssian  Ambassador  at  Warsaw  de. 
Uvered  a  manifesto  to  the  Diet,  in 
vhich  it  was  announced  that  her  Ma. 
jesty  the  Empress  of  all  the  Russias, 
in  her  "  vigilance  over  the  integrity  of 
the  rights  and  premgatires  of  the 
iUnttnous  Polish  nation,"  and  moved 
by  grierances,  Ihe  least  of  which 
"  would  justify,  in  the  face  of  God  and 
man,  the  resolution  of  her  Majesty  to 
take  ffigoal  rengeance,"  had  ordered 
part  or  her  troops  to  cross  the  frontier 
and  take  measures  for  "the  re-esta- 
blishment of  the  rights  and  preroga. 
tives  of  the  Republic"  The  Poles  and 
the  world,  then,  got  another  lesson  in 
the  nature  and  uses  of  treaties.  De. 
■erted  by  Prussia  and  England,  and 
with  the  preparations  for  dwence  they 
fabd  been  zetdously  nuking  as  yet  in- 
comolete,  they  were  unable  to  resist 
the  best  of  harbariuii  soldiers  imme- 
diately poured  into  their  territory 
along  tbe  whole  line  of  the  Russian 


fronder.  Tet  they  did  not  yield  with- 
out a  struggle  i  and  it  was  not  until 
teveral  fierce  combats  had  been  de- 
cided against  them  by  the  force  of 
numbers,  that  the  unhappy  king  found 
himself  obliged,  by  the  advance  of  the 
Russian  armies  upon  Warsaw,  to  ac- 
cede to  an  act  of  the  Confbderacr  of 
Targowit^  by  which  the  whole  of  the 
proceedings  of  the  3rd  of  May  were 
annulled,  and  the  new  Constitution  ut. 
terly  aDoihilated.  In  this  short  cam- 
paign, Prince  Joseph  Poniatowikt 
earned  bis  earliest  laurels,  and  Tbad- 
dens  Kosciusko  first  serv^  his  country 
in  the  field.  No  sooner  was  it  ended 
than  a  Rus^n  general  was  placed  in 
command  of  the  Polish  armies.  A. 
ukase  and  a  manifesto  were  speedily 
issued,  announcing  the  reapectiva 
shares  of  the  spoil  appropriated  by 
Catherine  and  Frederick  William,  the 
latter  of  whom  had  previously  niarched 
his  troops  into  the  territories  of  the 
Republic.  The  Czarina  took  her  por- 
tion, because  the  Poles  hod  violated 
their  ancient  Constitution,  and  over. 
turned  their  liberties^by  changing  a 
republic  into  an  hereditary  monar<£y ; 
the  King  laid  hands  upon  the  dties  ra 
Dantzig  and  Thorn,  and  many  pro- 
vinces and  voivodeships,  in  order  to 
oppose  an  antidote  to  the  "  dangerona 
poison"  with  whidi  the  country  waa 
infected  by  "Jacobin  emissaries."  AQ 
was  done  for  the  honour  of  "  the  Holy 
Christian  Religion,"  and  "  to  give 
real  proofs  of  affection  and  geod- 
wishes." 

The  end  was  now  not  fhr  o£  In- 
censed b^manr  provocations,  the  Polei 
rose  against  their  oppressors  in  the  be- 
ginning  of  1794,  toe  immediate  cause 
of  the  outbreak  being  an  order  issued 
by  the  Cxarina  to  Teduca  the  national 
army  to  16,000  men.  This  command 
Uadalinski,  a  brigadier,  refused  to 
obey,  and,  being  quickly  joined  by 
several  regiments,  he  soon  mustered  a 
little  army  of  some  4,000  men.  The 
command  of  the  insurgents  (if  they  can 
be  properiy  so  named)  was  taken  by 
EoBciueko  about  tbe  middle  of  Febru- 
ary, when  ho  immediately  attacked  the 
Prussians,  and  drove  them  from  the 
districts  tiiey  had  newly  occupied,  with 
g^i  slaughter.  This  exploit  for  the 
time  set  up  the  Polish  cause ;  and  when 
Kosdusko  immediately  marchcil  upon 
Cracow,  the  town  was  deserted  by  the 
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md  \»  WM  totliwith  de> 

clwed  commtuider- in-chief.  Even  If 
oar  apace  permitted,  we  tnut  it  would 
be  Buperfluoiu  to  dwell  npou  the  deedi 
of  tbu  heroic  man  daring  the  short 
punpugD  thlit  followed.  Tbej  ought, 
■t  leut,  to  be  ever  pment  to  the  me. 
norjofcTerj&eenuui.  Kosciaskonikde 
bii  pKK>l«  Id  anuB  under  Wuhiogton  ; 
nia  life  proved  thit  he  oonld  emulate 
fhe  ctvio  a<  weD  u  the  mQitur  virtue 
of  hli  teacher  i  and  tried  \>j  adversitr, 
not  more  KTsrely  periiapt  tiun  Woah- 
iiigt(»  wu  tried  bj  raccew,  he  ^awed 
fiuvugh  the  ordeal  eqaaHj  iioblemuhed. 
Pressed  \>y  three  mighty  nalioni,  bo 
kept  FruMoans,  Busnuut  and  Aa»i 
friana  iX  b»r  dnriii{|  the  whole  )iim- 
Ilieif  Ibrdng  Frederick  mUiam,  turn., 
■elf  comnmoditig  in  p«non,  to  raiae 
ueii^eof  T(^ar*aw,  and  tora^witli 
MOW  men  from  before  tome  12,000 
ttregnlan.  At  length,  on  the  4th  of 
October,  17M,  came  the  fatal  4aj  of 
Blaccovioe,  wheik^ 


Tbieehonea  were  killed  tinder  him: 
*heti  the  h4  fell,  he  wai  at  the  fame 
fime  wounded  by  a  Cofuck,  who  wai 

Jnl;  prevented  from  diepatchini!  him 
r  the  loterterence  of  a  Runian  omcer, 
^boee  admiration  and  pit;  w«re  ex> 
died  by  hit  nndauDted  oourage.  Be 
prayed  in  vun  to  hi«  capton  to  pat  an 
end  to  hiaioirowtandsufieiiDga;  tliej 
treated  him  with  miwooted  tenderoeai. 
Mid  it  waa  only  when  he  was  brotyht 
to  the  preeenoe  of  their  ferodoni  mla- 
inai  that  the  retpect  due  to  a  brave 
enemy  wu  withheld'  Catherine  threw 
(im  Mid  (he  Foliih  poe^  Niemcivice, 
«bo  wai  wounded  and  taken  prisoner 
bj  bia  nde,  into  prison,  from  which  he 
if  as  not  released  until  ber  death.  The 
fall  of  Eoaciusko  was  ipfiedilf  Mowed 


row  at  the  U 
4th  of  November.  Men,  women,  and 
diildren  were  ilanghtered  indisoimk 
luUelj,  and  it  is  wid  that  20,000  ho- 
man  beings  perished  in  that  horrible 
massacre.  Poland  was  forthwith  di- 
vided between  ila  three  neuhboun^  and 
thas  the  great  barrier  Bepublic  wu 
blotted  onl  of  the  list  of  na^ns.  The 
Xing,  whose  intrunon  was  the  flnt 
overt  act  of  tbe  niobators,  abdicated 
upon  the  order  of  his  former  mistress, 
OB  the  auh  of  November,  the  thirtieth 
■DiuTenM7of  bia  oonwtioa. 


For  deven  7Mn  Polud  n*  vweetr 
even  a  get^rBj^ic^  ezpresnon.  Au 
that  Its  oppressors  could  do  to  erase 
the  name  from  the  n 


I  remnant  at  tbe  army  «( 
Eoaciudcoi  which  was  able  to  eaem^ 
found  its  wav  to  France>  and  (bnoed  « 
Quclens  for  toe  celebrated  Folish  Lq- 

(ioo,  which  soon  numbered  some 
5,0i)0  men.  N'onunally  in  the  servioe 
of  the  Italian  Kepublio— as  the  laws  of 
I^wice  did  not  tnan  permit  the  enlist- 
ment  of  foreisn  troops — the  Poles,  com- 
manded b^  Domhranski,  found  mao{ 
epportanities,  which  tbej  never  ne. 
glected,  of  evening  the  wn>n^  of  Um^ 
eountry. 

The  mere  se|«rste  existence  of  aco^ 
distinguished  67  the  national  onigxiin 
and  name  itf  Foland.  kqit  (be  tf3rA  of 
nationhood  alive,  and,  opon  more  tbmi 
one  occauon,  was  the  cause  of  gravf 
embamssmmt  to  the  oj^ireieorL  Its 
use  in  that  sense  was  to  irell  nnder^ 
Itood  by  Kapoleon,  that  In  oiterii^ 
upon  tbe  douMfoI  caropwjn  of  Erlaa 
in  1806,  be  did  not  £s£ui  io  rorge 
the  name  of  Koscinsko  fwbohsd  found 
an  asjluni  at  Fontalnebletn)  to  boov 
bostic  proclainaUoDs,  calHnjjj  the  Poles 
io  txiav,  and  promiiuig,  with  the  md 
of  France,  the  restoration  of  tbeif 
countty.  The  words,  though  fsje^ 
were  words  of  power.  Poland  rose  ■■ 
one  man.  Her  oppressors  wen  ^u^ 
the  new  lesson,  that  a  barrur  mayW 
useful  in  Staging  a  current  Mltio( 
against  either  of  its  facee.  The  Be- 
public did,  indeed,  present  an  itfaitacle 
to  the  efflnx  of  Russian  barbatiab ;  but 
If,  can  scoicelr  be  doubted  that,  had 


It  retained  its  prisUns  ttTengOu  r^^ 
tated  by  the  Constitution  (S  1791.  it 
would  have  oppooed  an  equalW  fbniv 


daUe  difficulty  In  the  way  «  Frend 
•ggresBon  towards  the  North,  fionv 
parte,  no  donb^  well  understood  tbe 
true  dmracter  ud  importance  of  Po- 
land as  a  barrier  State  j  but  tbe  oorse 
of  an  Austrian  alfiance  was  upon  Uav 
and  that  &tal  blight  withered  tbe  bopee 
of  a  tetiire  peace  (br  Enr^  at  ike 
ConEsrence  o<  'nisit  In  1S07,  as  oom- 


1655. 

Nevertheless,  the  battle  of  Friedlaod 
brousht  a  partial  restoration  of  vitality 
to  Poland.  The  meeting  on  the  pon- 
toon, moored  in  the  centre  of  the  stream 
of  the  Niemen  at  TUsil.  was  its  neeso. 
MuynMlti  wd  there  tbe  Cw  jUex. 
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imd  tlia  irorlil,  wfaicb  was  too  little 
lud  to  heart  at  the  timei  but  which  ia 
pregotmC  with  instructioD  at  the  pre- 
Knt  moment.  At  ooe  o'clock,  on  tha 
35th  of  June.  lB07t  the  two  Emjieron 
■t«pped  each  into  a  boat  on  their  re- 
tpecljre  aide*  of  the  river,  and  proceed. 
ed  towards  the  nifl.  Napoleoo's  crew 
puUed  under  the  influence  of  the  fortune 
of  the  day,  and  won  the  race.  He  at 
once  entered  the  gUzed  cbaniber  erect. 
ed  on  the  pootoan,  and,  pouing  ocnM 
It,  opened  the  door  on  the  opposite  aide 
to  admit  the  Czar,  A  year  before, 
Tatleyrapd'bad  opened  a  cooferenM 
yiilb  Mr.  Fox  in  tnese  words:_ 

"  Oar  tat«n«t*  are  eadly  r«wiicUal  from 
tUi  alone,  that  ll>«y  are  diatlnct.  Tou  are 
the'  nuut«ra  of  thi  sea ;  your  maHtlmt 
ftnct  (qnll  tboK  of  all  tha  kingdoisa  of  tbe 
aatth  pal  togttber.  We  are  a  great  «dU. 
BMital  powar,  bat  o(lt«r  naOooa  havB  a>  gnat 
atnki  u  oonilTaa  I^  In  addtcion  to  baiag 
•mn^Mttnt  in  tbi  ooMm  fhim  yoar  own 
att«wth,  7«a  dMlr*  to  aoqatn  a  pvpondsr- 
aao*  on  tba  CantinaDt  by  mtaas  of  aUiaocMk 
PMw  li  not  poMiUa.* 

Tha  £^lub  minlater  decUned  to  ea- 
ter ioto  ^  Kparate  treaty,  iudependsnt 
of  Buaiia,  aod  nine  long  yeari  of  blood- 
abed  and  Bufieriog  were  entailed  upoa 
England.  The  ant  words  Alexander 
■poKe,  whea  he  stood  before  hi*  eon- 
qaeror  on  the  day  of  TiUit,  wera_ 

"  I  hate  tbo  Gngliob  w  much  aa  yon 
do,  and  am  ready  to  second  you  in  all 
70ur  eoterpriaos  against  them." 

"Ill  that  csK,"  repUod  Napoleon, 
"sTeiTthiDg  will  be  easily  arrapged, 
wa  peace  ia  already  made." 

Friutia  pow  felt  the  bitterneu  of 
hgiuiUatian  wd  dinoemberment,  ani} 
ftw  Darr^tives  are  better  fitted  to  es- 
ate  feeiine*  of  contcivpt  for  mankind 
■ttd  kiogkind  than  Ni^oleoa'g  owq 
dramatic  sketchea  of  tbe  writbingsot 
Frederick  William  and  tjii  Queea  in 
tlui  course  of  the  operation.  It  wait 
nevertbelesii  performed,  and  with  aa 
little  tendorneai  u  vaq  due  to  ths 
mtblesa  robber  of  FolaQ4*  All  the 
FoUsh  provinces  seized  by  Pniiaia,  ia 
the  aeveral  partitions,  wore  retaken, 
aad,  with  the  exception  of  the  unaU 
palatinate  of  Blalystock,  which  was 
given  to  Busaia,  they  were  formed  iota 
a  Grand  Duchy  of  Wartme,  and  hd- 
Dexed  to  the  Growa  of  Saxony.    Dnnt- 


sig,  the  cbiefobjeot  of  Frederick's  on* 

pidity,  was  also  severed  from  Prussia, 
and  erected  once  more  into  a  free  city, 
under  the  protection  of  tbo  King  of 
Saxony,  free  right  of  transit  through 
the  ProsMan  territories  b^ng  ^ren  to 
that  monarch.  A  aecret  treaty  nas 
also  concluded  between  Napoleoo  and 
Alexander,  one  of  the  articles  of  irhiob 
ii  now  suggeative  of  important  oonsl- 
derattona.  It  was,  in  fact,  a  project  for 
a  division  of  the  world  between  Busaii| 
and  France.  One  year  before.  Napo- 
leon had  assured  the  ambassador  of  thq 
Sultan  of  his  friendship  and  protectioq. 
In  the  secret  article  to  whicn  we  refer^ 
it  was  BKreed  that,  1q  t^e  ■'  the  Portly 
shall  decline  the  intervention  of  France, 
France  will  make  common  cause  with 
Russia  against  the  Ottomao  Forte,  an4 
the  two  contraotbg  parties  wiU  unil^ 
tteir  efforts  to  wrest,  from  |be  vexa- 
tious and  oppressive  Cioveminent  of  th* 
Turks,  all  its  proviocea  ia  Europe, 
Boumelia  and  Conatantinoplfi  only  e^ 
cepted." 

The  Treaty  of  Tilwt  endured,  like 
other  treaties,  until  it  became  conve- 
nient or  necessary  to  break  it ;  but  tbQ 
restoration  of  Folieb  Qntionali^,  [wr> 
tial  as  it  was,  bad  the  e&ct  ot  bringing 
the  case  of  Poland  in  a  distinct  tomt 
before  the  Congress  of  VieaoRiia  which 
the  boundaries  of  Europe  were  settled. 
The  course  then  taken,  and  the  rea- 
sons of  the  policy  that  nded  we  hav% 
alreadyadverted  to.*  Another, thoiiglt 
a  very  imperfect  and  haling  step,  WM 
then  made  towards  the  redrntegratioq 
of  the  barrier  state,  by  the  construc- 
tion of  the  kinzdom  of  Poland,  and  of 
the  free  Republic  of  Cracow.  These 
measures  for  a  short  time  seemed  tg 
promise  more  than  a  rational  consider- 
ation of  their  nature  would  seem  ta 
warrant,  and  the  treacberoui  kiodnesa 
of  Alexander — for  treacherous  it  no 
doubt  was  —  revived  for  a  while  to^ 
spirits  of  the  Poles.  The  brutal  ty> 
rant,  Constaniine,  was  removed  fnun 
toe  throne  of  Rusna,  which,  according 
tg  the  ordinary  rules  cif  tuccesaioni 
was  fail  right,  ^d  sent  to  rule  as  vice- 
roy/ at  Wanaw,  liis  Mvage  and  india- 
criminating  harshness  and  above  all, 
his  habitual  violationa  of  the  deceociei, 
of  society,  soon  induced  discontent, 
secret  confederacies,  and  plots  i  and 
these  in  their  turn  engendered  spies, 
imprisounieiiti,  and  degrading  punish. 


* ''SmriaOLlUVBffiHSV^'' InDiilLHUinnMtTtHauxiiiKfiwiUinuiy,  lUi. 
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menu.  Uta  Froidi  Revoln^on  ot 
1830  stimulated  these  movcmenta  on 
both  rides,  until,  upon  the  2gth  of  No- 
vember in  that  yeai,  a  report  wu  cir. 
calated  in  Warsaw  that  the  military 
school  wai  to  be  occupied  bj  Rossian 
troops,  and  measures  of  extraordinary 
seTeritf  to  be  dealt  upoD  all  oSendera 
against  the  Hussian  authoritj.  That 
■*ery  evening  the  old  cry  of  "  God 
bless  Poland !"  was  raised  by  the  pnpils ; 
they  were  joined  by  one  or  two  regi. 
menta  in  the  garrison ;  and  before 
norning  CoDStantine  thought  it  pm. 
dent  to  fly.    The  flame  spread  inatan. 


i%e  Sarrur  Statei  ^Smvpe. 


[Apia, 


tocki,  Kiemcence,  and  many  others, 
among  the  men  who  then  came  for- 
ward, attested  the  indeatructlUe  na- 
ture of  the  spirit  of  freedom.  In  a 
people  once  deeply  imbued  iiith  it,  it 
can  only  be  destroved  by  the  extinc- 
tion of  the  last  of  toe  race.  Another 
noble  struggle  fbUoirsd;  bnt  it  is 
needless  to  punoe  Its  events.  It  ter- 
nunated  as  a  conflict  of  four  miUions 
against  fifty  millions  is  likely  to  termi- 
nate; yet  the  victory  yrtm  doubtful, 
until  the  perfidy  of  the  Sin^  of  Frus- 
■ia  without,  aflbrded  a  basis  to  the 
Knsnsn  operations,  and  the  criminal 
iblly  of  a  Hed  Bcpnblican  &ction  vilh- 
in,  decided  it  in  &vonr  of  Bussia.  The 
chiefs  of  the  Poles,  including  many 
nen  of  the  noblest  hearts  ana  purest 
blood,  were  transported  to  Siberia,  or 
Iband  security  in  exile.  The  soldiers 
and  inferior  officers  were  dispersed 
among  Aistaiit' provinces,  or  drafted 
into  regiments  serving  in  the  remotest 
part*  of  the  Osar's  dominions.  A 
oorpa  of  15,000  of  them  took  refbge  in 
Frusria,  smrendering  their  arms  and 
military  equipage  on  a  pledge  of  being 

Sroteclad  and  subsists ;  thev  were 
riven  back  over  the  Btissian  frontier, 
and  fired  upon  when  they  attempted 
to  eacape  fnim  the  doom  that  awaited 
them  within  it.  Hie  Tienns-made 
Constitution  of  the  new  kingdom  was 
then  abolished,  another  solemn  gua. 
nmtee  of  England  was  shown  to  be  bat 
waste  paper,  and  Poland  was  fijially 
annexed  to  t£o  erown  of  Bussa. 


eventful  history.  That  the  Repnblio 
of  Poland  long  served  it*  uses  as  a 
barrier  state,  and  with  advantage  to 
the  freedom  and  civiliaation  of  Enrope, 

ia  aa  tu«t«rical  OkU-    Xhtt  without 


strong  barriers  tt  is  vain  to  b<^  that 
a  lasting  peace  can  be  secured  by  tsea- 
ties,  will  be  admitted  to  be  equally 
true,  if  the  facts  of  the  post  be  not 
disregarded  in  calculating  the  proba< 
bilitiea  of  the  future.  Kor  is  it  to  ba 
forffotten  that  a  barrier  has  two  facc^ 
ana  that  it  may  be  used  as  an  advanced 
hauE  of  attack.  It  was  probably,  iiu 
deed,  the  perception  of  this  truth  that 
influenced  thoea  sagadoas  sovereign^ 
Frederick  and  Uaria  Theresa,  to  ooiw 
cur  in  the  first  partition.  Pidand,  as 
a  nation,  vassal  to  Bnsaia  as  it  in  &el 
was  in  1773)  was  an  advanced  poet  of 
the  Csarinai  and,  in  that  sense,  it  be- 
aame  less  dangerous  to  Prussia  and  Ana- 
tria,  when  dinnembered  and  weakcotad. 
The  second  partitioD,  in  1791.  wis 
muifutly  not  sought  by  Frederick. 
That  Bin,  in  truth,  lies  rather  at  the 
door  of  England  than  of  Pmsria,  which 
had  no  alternative,'  when  the  support 
of  England  was  withheld,  but  to  make 
the  moat  of  a  junction  witk  Busria. 
Had  Prince  TaUeyiand'a  sound  views 
of  British  policy  been  adopted  by 
iix.  Fox  in  1606,  it  would  have  been 
posuble  for  Napoleon  to  have  recon- 
structed Poland,  by  fbrong  Bnsaia  aa 
well  as  Prussia  to  diseofge  her  spoilst 
and  in  all  probability  Uiat  would  have 
been  tbe  result  of  the  battles  of  Eylao 
and  Friedland.  The  necessity  for  the 
existence  of  an  ind«f>endent  barrier 
extending  from  the  Baltic  to  the  Enx- 
ine,  was  recognised  in  1615  byBfet. 
ternicb  and  Castlereagb,  and  even  by 
Hardenberg,  until  the  personal  rda> 
tions  of  his  master  to  the  Cxar  forced 
him  to  surrender  the  real  interests  of 
Fruiaia.  The  recapitulation  of  these 
truths  naturally  suggests  tbe  though^  . 
that  they  are  at  this  moment  as  valid 
as  ever,  and  that  the  poli^  which 
would  flow  from  their  recognition  would 
be  as  sound  now  as  the  lamentable 
results  of  its  abaodonmant  at  fbrmv 

C'ods  shew  that  it  would  then  have 
I.  "But,"  the  caotioBB  politidan 
will  ask,  "is  the  octnal  condition  of 
Poland  such  as  to  warrant  a  hope  that 
it  could  again  be  re^oonstitutea  as  an 
independent  state?"  A  satisfactoiy 
to  this  question  wwld  involve 


courses  open  which  reason,  experience 
and  busuiuty  reoomiiteailto  tog  ehoicn 
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of  Eorope.    XStW  tlie  wn  riiouM  be  nttkoce.     Tha  qneatioo  pMMea,  mnd 

abkndoDed  And  Ronia  infiered  to  pro.  it  ought  to  rec^ve  the  prompt  ktten- 

oeed  mi  the  miaaioii  prevcribed  for  her  tion  of  OTeiy  man  in  Kurope  who  hu 

bj  Peter — other  statea  preparing  their  a  coantrf.     The  hope  of  mtelj  for 

defenoaa  for  the  moment  of  the  nlti-  England  and  for  Europe  dwelli  eitiier 

mate  criiit  of  each  —  or,  a  new  barrier  in  a  eaatioui  retirement  behind  fbr- 


■tate  dboold  be  eonrtrncted  with  its  teeases  and  gnard-shipit  or  in  a  bold 

Dortb.«aiteni  frontier-line  marited  hy  adranoe  upon  the  enemj  in  the  whole 

the  Dwina  and  the  Dnieper,  and  ex.  Ibrce  of  fteedom.     "Better,"  laJd  tha 

teniUDg  from  the  gnlf  of  Kiga  to  the  old  Anglo-IHth  chiefl^n,  •■  a  cutle  ot 

harbonr  of  Odeasa.    If  th^  cannot  bonei  uan  a  eaatle  of  atones."    "  Bet- 

b«  doo^  we  are  ezpendii^  blood  and  tor  either,"   aaj    we,   "  than  a  pent- 

tntamre  to  no  other  pmpoae  than  the  bonas  of  protocols." 
'     *  g  of  our  power  of  fittnre  i»- 


ttlOBTB    TO    FAtKTLAIID. 


T— Xas    BTOI^XK    CBItD. 

Jm  tra^tiona  of  eld*  we  have  often  beheld 

Qoidnt  phraaei,  and  atrangeaeaa  of  dictios ; 

The  leribea  aH  delightins  in  conitantly  wriUng 
A*  bxtx,  what  thej  Knew  to  be  fiction. 

Kow  mr  reader*  mar  lay,  "  Such  ii  alwajt  the  wa/. 

When  aathon  denre  to  be  fhnnj ; 
Yfho  care  lex  for  name,  and  a  poithumoiu  fame, 

^kan  the  droaa  nill  yclept  Raadi/  Mimtjf." 

In  every  tndttion  we  find  niperatition 

Hie  principal  ftlUn^  ingredient ; 
Thowh  nsni  of  contrition,  for  nni  of  commiiuDii 

Are  few,  becaoae  not  deemed  expedient. 

Andwhy?    There'i  the  qnerr  t    Hy  pen  woold  grow  i 
Attempting  to  cite  half  Ueir  Teaaoni  i 

Ite  "  truth'*  "  an  exotii^  where  "liet"  an  deipotii^ 
And  only  can  bloom  in  iti  aeaaona. 

Some  long-bearded  sagea,  offer  diitant  am. 
With  diliffenoe  leem  to  hare  ion^  her  t 

And  HT  that  iM  dwella  at  tha  bottoma  of  weib> 
like  mermaida,  snbinerBed  in  the  water. 

How  loe^ca  may  qneation,  or  raise  an  objection, 
Aninat  what  those  i^ea  have  (tatad ; 

And  buld  thur  theorem  on  common  deoonim, 
Whoae  chastanaaa  they  deem  underrated. 

mermaid  ne'er  drem 

Expoaed,  whilst  i]_ , . 

But  "  tmth,"  if  discovered,  i*  wmt  nooovraed. 
She's  taukai,  like  the  rirtaM  of  Byron. 

Aiable,  I  take  it,  is  "Truth"  talked  of,  naked: 
Absurd  I  such  a  thonEht  is  outrageous ; 

Each  lady-  of  honour  would  look  down  upon  her^ 
Ai  uongh  e'en  her  touch  were  contapooh 
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Wben  mixing  with  crektum,  ilie  half  hide*  Inr  fwtum^ 

Wean  spanslcs,  nnd  flirts  like  a  belle  ;  ' 

But  if  you  would  Gndfaer  as  God  ba«  dcsig^wd  Wj 

Go  seek  her,  far  down,  io  tlie  well. 

^lia  preface  b  itroiiger,  anii  itretciied  oat  mndi  loDgft 

Than  I  at  the  fiivt  had  intended ; 
I'ta  dealt  with  "Truth"  cbieflyi  and  now  kt  snttbof^ 

Crave  pardon,  if  I  han  <a(ended. 

*'SopaM  waoBi  lonlrtOMnt 

To  ihoiT  the  teed  on  iihich  y«*  kaaV 

Waa  «u)E  by  him  whgae  readj  pen 

Created  Fays  by  lake  ud  glw : 

Whose  wand  ot  invpiration  drew 

A  magic  duirm  round  Ben-TennSf 

And  oast  a  golden  gleam  a&r 

O'er  Cambiu-more  and  Uam  Var, 

Immortalidns,  wide  and  fi«^ 

Old  Seotiud^  nicged  Kancrjr. 

"  So  paM  we  on ;  I  onlr  meant 

To  (how  the  reed  on  whldi  yon  leant ;" 

When  deeming  "  "XnA  "  goMl4  a'ec  >f  f^nad 

Diirobed,  where  men  and  Tice  abonnd  i 

Whem  conrtien  fawn  and  hidieq  nail^ 

And  aMciona  f aleekood  ^ei^a  (he  wUtt. 

If  "  Tnilh  "  you'd  fiodt  go  Kunk  IVM  thk 

Untrodden  b^  tfi«  feat  oTmen  i 

Or  wek  her  m  eome  lonely  grott 

Where  Nator*  Uj  end  ^t  <*  '"^ 

But  aa  for  me  I'U  take  my  itan^ 

Within  the  lealma  of  FairfUnd  i 

If  ancient  Here  ia  fiction  dweI^ 

Then  who  can  blame  the  modem  Celt? 

"  Ccme  dwell  with  me 

ISeath  the  Kreenwood  tiee  t". 
Or,  M I  IM  nt  go,  where  the  Uiiw  b& 
Away,  then  away,  on  onr  steed*  of  aiTi 


WUh  the  apead  of  tbou^t  Ibeyll  Mft  m  A 
^n  the  Kin'i  laM  rar  oe»  ibe  Talley  eren^ 

Well  lesl  on  tba  gna  UU'i^  i 
Where  the  dUld  of  earth  in  beanty  ilaip^ 
And  the  Daoine  Shi'  his  xigil  keeM 

And  tU  "  «ten  of  pea«a  "  aUadb 

••  Away,  tbaa  away,  fcr  the  Mw  k  tUM« 


Let  it  once  more  rest  on  the  parent  breast, 
AbdthadiingbtornamTe  AiMt      - 

For  thy  mmtal  line  is  bat  M^dMlM) ' 
Aiid  ■«  an  the  thing*  c^idr." 


Who  tended  tie  babe  alb' 
And  bore  it  away  on  its  natal  day 
(For  the  "  eood  "  folk  love  with  the  yonng  to  pkf)* 
But  it  pined,  and  cried,  and  must  loon  hate  dittd. 

For  'twas  but  a  child  of  earth. 

^nie  mother  was  brought  to  the  Iklriea'  homt^ 
A'gHtteifaig  [nle  wIUi  a  oTttal  dome  X 
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PiUnr^of  nl*«r,  uid  fioon  of  ko14i 

And  (Tiamond*  too  bright  for  ihe  e^ei  to  behold. 

Genu  of  all  kinds  Ut  tcattered  there. 


Flinging  around  them  a  change ful  glare. 
And  the  least  too  pure  for  a  king  to  «ear. 
On  dais  of  brilliants  lay  mother  and  child ; 

Around  them  the  ftiriea  sped, 
nlde  that  had  bean,  waa  t 
to  dM^'d  with  a  robe  of  m 
Her  son*  \ton  a  circlet  of  gems,  whoae  ibeen, 
lliongh  gaj  and  req>Ieiideiit,  wat  Mill  tereiM. 
And  wbm  she  moved,  or  her  red  lipi  laiiledt 
Hm  «tep  wai  Mft,  and  tbe  correa  were  mdi. 
For  the  soul  of  the  biry  waa  nndefiled. 
Amid  bar  Imvw,  and  around  h«r  beadf 
She  topaa  gteamed,  at  the  niby  lad, 
Ita  orimatHi  raji  in  ricbneM  aproad. 

Oh(  bfi^t  waa  t^at  elun  ball  t 
Snt  t^  Qneen  u  ibe  aped,  mih  qr^liln  (Mld> 

In  fiorj  outabone  them  »3L 

And  knigbta  there  were  tbera,  whoae  araaoor  ifcoaa 
Aa  around  tbe  Qoean  they  pwaed  one  br  eae  i 
Eqoipp'd  wore  thej  in  the  brighteat  lUel, 
With  vparkfing  wpvn  at  «Mh  anned  heeL 
Each  bright  cuiraM  wat  inlaid  with  soldi 
Wrai^ht  br  tbe  banda  of  elves  of  ol^ 
Hie  nvota  utooe  with  a  heavenlv  blue. 
Cured  from  the  iMiphire  of  mildest  buq. 
""  "  ill  by  the  genii  made, 

I  adorned  each  blade, 
d,  or  the  arm  to  tui 
ir  casques  were  of  varioQt  4jMb 
its  that  adorn  the  akies, 
tiorizoD  the  day-king  uOf 
rilight  encbantt  (be  eyet. 

banners  emblazoned  ■^'^^Tp^j 

And  centred  in  eadi  pellucid  gleamed 
The  ciyatal,  liy  spirlta  tbe  most  esteemed. 
Onwaida  they  swept,  and  it  almost  seeoaed 
To  tbe  mortal  amid  tb«p  that  she  but  dreamed. 
Uartial  were  they,  yet  no  souudi  tbey  mads* 
Thoogb  all  in  tbe  tcaff^pa^  o(  var  anayed. 

na  kdiaa  w«re  Ur,  aa  tW  knigbta  1NM  bMM  t 
Lovely  and  modest,  artMoe  or  grave. 
Sportive  wwre  many — deprefsact  wave  none. 
But  all  aeemed  in  elea  aa  tfce  rout  began. 


Gaily  Hmt-  tripped  in  gowamwi  bound 
Idglidy  Vauf  gaaaboUea  aionnd  and  HOimi 
Sirtel  at  tlis  taweae  woo'd  by  ^oy  ides 
Waa  ihdr  breath  aa  it  wanlonhr  ftnttarad  tbro'  oniles. 
Joyous  thoae  smiles  aa  Uw  ripplet  that  break 
In  tommer  and  eve  on  a  aon-ltzbted  Ua. 
Yet  noiaelesa  each  moticRi,  and  enatlass  of  aevwL 
lisht  when  fettered  by  mnee  profonn<^- 


they,  sportively  whirfing  around. 

>lonKmbe<  „   . 
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Again  o'or  tbe  paTement  in  sleDce  they  glidib 
Heart  throbbing  'gaimt  heart,  or  nde  preaaing  to  aidei 
All  heedieaa  tbej  aeeined  of  their  wondering  gnca^ 
Who  sat,  with  lier  infant  aileep  at  her  breasti 
Watching  tbe  motions  of  thoae  aha  aaw. 
Partly  wiUi  pleunrat  bat  atill  witb  awe. 

Sm  gawd  OB  horaelf  with  expaadad  ejo^ 
Few  preninc  doae  on  the  haala  of  anrpriae  i 
Har  gown  or  gnr  awff  changed  to  tiaan*  of  gold— 
Her  ca^to  a  tuntan  with  jowe^  enndledi 
Her  ktrtl«  to  velnt  with  biilUanta  beaprenU— 
Genu  taking  the  place  of  each  well-oobblad  rent. 
Her  ihoea  with  hobnails  were  for  alippen  exchanged. 
Round  the  inatepa  of  which  dianuMia  daips  were  arra 


So  great  waa  the  change  tfaatabe  conld  not  hare  known 
Whether  ieeti  handi,  or  head,  wwe  the  faj'i,  or  her  own. 

The  diild,  too,  waa  swaddled  in  lineni  ao  white. 

And  beanwd  through  his  deep  with  nidi  smilei  of  deEglil* 

The  toad  nwtber  doobted,  and  fearad  that  the  elrea 

Bad  brooght  her  to  onrae  <nie  akin  to  themsdvea. 

Araand  hua  a  halo  of  innocence  played. 

So  like  to  the  rinz  in  which  winta  are  airajred, 

TDiat  uatura  and  ure  to  oonjaetttra  were  dnTen, 

Be  leemed  ao  rondi  Ibm  fit  for  earth  than  fiw  hearen. 

AgainI— what  achangel— ibr  the  first  time  she  noted 
A  taUe  atrauged  'neath  the  dome  before  quoted. 
To  the  head  of  which  table  a  churman  was  voted  j 
(At  leas^  die  conjectured  as  much  from  the  signs. 
For  VMoea  she  heard  not).    The  wealth  of  the  minea 
Is  piled  np,  they  say,  where  the  Daoiue  Shi'  dines. 
It  aeem'd  so  to  ner  ;  for  the  ctuncett  of  wines, 
TogetbV)  with  erery  sweet,  reft  ftma  the  Tine^ 
Were  btimmiag  in  gobleti^  or  piled  upon  plate 
Of  gold  thrice  refined,  rich  in  earring  and  weight. 
And  erery  way  fitting  the  Fairy  Queen's  fete. 


loment  scaroe  oast. 
Ere  she  foena  herself  seated 
Before  the  repast. 

And  eztremelr  well  treated. 
Confiwtiona  of  every  kind  lUled  in  around  her, 
80  various,  that  choosing  alone  would  confonnd  her. 
^DiMV  were  p&t^  and  truffiea,  and  condiments  ran^ 
And  thonsanda  beaidea—bnt  of  each  she'd  a  diare  i 
In  fact,  she  was  one  of  the  jtdtiest  there. 

But  strange  I  when  die  spoke. 

Only  echiMS  awoke. 
And  every  one  laughed  at  so  charming  a  joke, 
"Laughed"— sUy,  let  me  here  that  strange  error  wtal, 
Th^  all  sMHMd  to  laugh,  but  no  one  laogbed  at  all. 
For  dlence  still  rngned  in  that  fiuiy-throoged  hall. 

She  tippM  the  wine. 

And  thought  it  divine, 
Oft  wondering  how  people  witbovt  it  cooU  dioe> 

Bnt  yet  not  a  word 

Had  she  heard  at  the  board, 
^Dieir  mouths  seemed  no  language  or  voice  to  aflbrd  ; 

And  yet  their  lipa  parted, 

-^d  gay  glances  darted, 
EVom  eyee  who*e  gay  ownen  venv  donbtlesi,  light-bM>(ed< 
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Iliere,  nodding  around  ht  eKch  otheri  they  wemed 
To  cbst,  thoopi  our  wet-narM  the  contrary  deemed. 
At  Gnt,  the  conceived  tber  were  dumb,  and  then  tbonslit 
That  periwps  the  lost  heuing  dace  ihiihenrud  hnu^i. 
TbnamusiDKiaQdwoiid'rinKiBhe  drooped  o'er  the  board: 
Sl^t  tonnd^— and,  maabi  oonfew  it?— ahe  mend. 

"And  thus,  like  to  an  angel  o'er  the  df  ing. 
Who  i^e  in  righteooAieM,  the  leaned." 

Soaaid 

Lotd  B^n,  (peaking  of  Haidee,  when  Iviog 
Within  the  cave,  upon  hia  funy  bed, 

Don  Juan  slept — the  iweet  Ionian  trying 

To  brine  bw^  life  to  one  three-qnarten  dead. 

The  simile  with  him  waa  aweetly  tketched. 

Bat  fw  my  raoring  narM  'twoold  be  far-fetched. 

Ton  tea  Tm  modrat     What  says  onr  granuauun  7 
TbaC  'tis  "a  anality  adorns  a  woman," 

Or  man,  in  Ipelana  bom  —  be  he  sectaTian, 
Higfa-chnrcfaman,  Jesuit,  or  Catechnmen ; 

An  Irianiaaii,  some  tUnk,  is  half-barbarian. 

So  let  him  be ;  hot  yet  he's  somtlkmg  human. 

Go  aMrch  yonr  obrouelea— (A«y  should  be  tmei 

Stands  Aa  not  there,  a  Qod-made  man,  like  yoN  t 

Thongh  rarely  fawned  on  at  the  petted  child 

Of  fickle  Fortune— has  not  Genini  shed 
Around  hit  brows  those  glories  nndefiled 

With  which  she  de<£a  each  bold  aspirant's  head? 
Where  statesmen  thundered,  or  where  wanion  bled. 

Where  Honor  called,  go  search  each  foremoat  *aa  t 
Tlirobbed  thsbk  no  Irish  hearta  by  duty  led? 

Ask  Ainu's  heights  I  unee  rightfbl  ttrifb  b^pui» 
Or  fialaclava'a  charge,  or  Inkermann  I 

Bat'tmoe  to  wild  parentheses  like  these ; 

'  lliey  ill  befit  our  Flights  to  Fairyland, 
Where  every  sentence  should  be  penned — to  pleaie. 
And  all  ahonld  be — what  babes'might  nnderstand. 

Ty»  mioted  onr  grammarian;  and  his  name 
Strikes  terror  often  into  sdioolboyi'  ears. 

Oh,  Iiindley  Munay  I  have  yon  bnilt  yonr  fame 
On  broken  birches,  and  on  nrdiins'  teari  ? 

I're  felt  yon ;  and,  I  now  oonfesa  with  diame. 
Abuse  your  rules  in  my  matorar  years. 

Bat  hence  digressions.     Pass  the  mi^e  doms. 

Where  sleeps  the  infant,  while  ita  m^her  tnorea. 

Betimes  in  the  morning,  whilst  Sol  was  adorning 

Onr  earth  with  the  rayt  of  hit  glory. 
Well  trace  ont  the  fairies,  note  down  their  vagaries 

And  take  up  tha  thread  of  onr  stoij. 

TtM  mother  tUU  tiept,  and  the  babe  oloaeiy  crep^ 
At  it  woke,  to  the  fount  for  its  pore  repatt ; 


TmM  not  in  that  hall,  where  wera  gathered  all 
"Hm  fairies  I  quote  in  my  fable  i 

Fo>  time,  recolleot,  tha  lost  all  teltietpaeti 
And  iBondi  with  hu  hod  m  tha  tabla> 
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Vlen  airal:ened,  ihe  fonnd  a  bed  draperied  round 

With  hangings  that  downward  extended  ; 
But  El-eater  the  riddle,  how  she  ia  the  middle 

Wu  placed,  when  tike  supper  was  endatL 

Ue  walls  of  tier  chamber  were  hewti  cat  of  amber. 

The  cNling  like  ^asi  was  transparent  ( 
Idght  shone  tbroiuh  it  dear  from  a  gold  clr- 

Bat  day  was  bj  no  means  apparent. 

She  roae  np  and  drewfld— still  her  robes  were  thetJrt— 

Embroideredf  aodgorseonslT  spangledi 
Whilst  the  tissues  of  goQ,  fiitedjost  like  tbe  old 

Butset  gown  diat  about  her  had  dangled. 

When  fuDy  arrayed— lo  I  W  table  was  laid 
j^  With  Tiands  lui  country  eouU  e^nsl 
(This  anerlioi^  I'm  sur^  cannot  b«  premature  i 
Howe'er,  well  fiod  out  bf  the  aequsL  j 

TIiDs  waab  pawed  awaar,  tad  she  aonght  tntf  d^ 

for  doook  as  for  plandor  she  panted  i 
Bnt  hK  wish  to  get  oat,  as  die  m&demd  ahiMl. 

By  the  Fai(7  QneoB  new  was  gnntad. 

One  djrr  **  '^  Manterad  beneath  Uie  deibe^ 
Snekline  her  infant,  and  tbrohing  of  hon^ 
Filling  her  pocieta  with  tegots  of  ipM, 
SlitchinK  np  genu  in  ^^  mazy  fiSd, 
And  asking  heradf  "  for  Kow  mncfc  they'd  b«  eeUf " 
Bhe  law,  in  a  splendEd  pavilien  doie  by. 

A  party  of  Fairieiassembled. 
n^  danced  round  a  caldron  saspended  on  hi^ 
Performing,  in  pasaing,  eome  magical  tie. 
Sbe  watched  them  in  ailence,  jet  searcelj  knew  nftj 

Her  Bmbt  'neath  her  weakened  and  trenble>3. 

The  dance  was  OTer,  the  charm  was  wound  i 

Ho  longer  in  drdes  thej  ilitted  around. 

But  all  oa  thmr  bMOchaa  sat  down  on  tbe  pomid, 

As  niwil  wakening  no  ewtbly  sound. 

But  acting  end  moving  in  wlence  profonnd. 

Ihtn  e««h  in  iIm  oaldnm  her  Soger  inserted* 

And  dmw  fbttb  en  ^notion  rare, 
Ofperfameaofweel*  that  the  mortal  aswrted 

She  longed  t9  l>a*a  some  for  her  hair. 
Tet  '(wu  not  their  hmr  that  tboae  bdtes  fair 

Anointed  with  what  was  concocted  there ; 
Bat  the  gaaerls  mrptUe  aU  daacnption  dafiest 
When  sha  saw  that  ench  F^  nibted  it  into  har  eyw. 

A  moment  more,  then  one  by  ona 

The  airy  elves  passed  swiftly  on. 

Tin  kn:gbt8  and  ladies  ail  were  gene. 
And  the  woman  saw  that  ihelr  eye-bella  du»e 

Wilb  a  Inttn  strangeh  bripbt. 
That  dedced  each  (hce  with  a  charming  grace. 

And  a  sweet  enchanting  light. 
Oh,  woman  1  oh,  woman  I  why  can't  yon  nmioli 

Contented,  and  happ^,  and  quiet  ? 
Why  e^t  yon  admire  *  ndi  diammu^  or  (belli; 

Or  rot)^  wiaoni  longinfe  to  bay  ttt 
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Why  don't  jofi,  wben  feminine  worth  iii  m&wii 
Frotn  leekuig  ferthwitk  tb  ^aj  it? 

And  wby  ntut  my  fMr^-spelled  heroine  Ain 
Se^  out  the  elf-omtoient  uid  try  it  ? 

Bnt  wli;  to  »  womu  ?— Uw  irbr  ii  io  vnq. 
For  woBUD  will  liwKja  dety  it. 


Ineloii:^  riieal 

Or  nrtlMT  (•ceardinK  to  Cocker)  eejoled. 
.  No  longer  abe  moveo  wnid  jewd«  eod  cold. 
Bat  (toodin  eeeve  verjr  miut;r  and  old. 
Around  her  Urge  niMwa  of  (CTMiite  were  roUed, 
WtnahneoMd  tfae  huge  roof  of  tlMCsrettt  npliaid) 
Fiom  vhioh  bang  down  iddee^iinl  eod  eoM. 
Bete  flitted  aroDnd  her,  andbtne-bvtOei  bdd, 
Aod  thinp  that  ihonld  ne'er  in  diii  Able  be  told. 
Let  otben  that  like  it  each  borrora  nofiildi 
Rut  bwe  I  en  nKHMrdi  mpremek 


That  kiiaad  the  oow  with  tha  mimpled  horn. 
That  UMwd  the  dog  — _  i"  but  I'll  oeeae  to  qnet^ 
Aa  entj  om  kaowa  what  that  enUior  wrote. 

Het  poekeia  were  eneMud.  but  their  borthem  tlaae 

Were  made  up  of  pebbtei,  and  pieces  of  atone; 

Vot  Tewels  that  g&tle'red  and  gems  that  shone. 

But  oere  end  there  fragmentt  of  ihelU  and  bwie, 

pier  beail  bore  the  coif  that  for  matrans  waa  meeti    - 

Aod  th«  hobaailed  kigk.towt  (till  were  daiped  round  W  &ctt 

in  fut  her  ama^emiiot  waa  quite  a  treat. 

The  didiee  of  gold  and  the  eoUete  were  ihalle 

Wrooffhton,  and  iaod«lled  tty  fury  epdla  t 

And  the  draperied  bed  waa  a  mo*^  Mctt^ 

By  tendrili  of  half. withered  ivy  o'ergrown. 

Rreat  wai  the  change  by  that  nnction  wrongbt. 

And  awill  aa  the  passnge  of  nghtor  thought. 

Xrdund  her  Jn  crannies  the  Flyn  lay  at  ivst, 

Uoconacious  of  what  had  been  found  by  their  gneat. 

Wee  creaturea  were  they,  like  thoae  QulUver  iouad 

Wbea  lying  in  LilUputi  pegged  to  the  ground. 

She  eloead  op  Aat  eye,  and,  wtth  proud  exaltation, 

Perccired  that  the  other  Tcteined  "specolalion." 

By  that  phrase  "  9T>eco1ation  "  I  moan — but  yon  know 

That  Shakspearo  himself  coined  that  word  long  ago, 

Where  the  base  Thane  of  Cawdor  caused  Banciuoi  o'erdiTOW  | 

Or  elae,  when  requeating  his  ghost  not  to  show 

Hii  blood- botlered  gaiheal  but  straightway  to  go, 

Unhonaeled,  nnshriven,  tmt  comment,  belaie~~ 

By  it's  "  ipecnlatton  "  she  still  seemed  arrayed 
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e  yon  you've  nothing  to  fear ; 
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BntMtotfaBcaTC,  don  1 700  think  it  higb  tiiu 
To  IwTB  it,  vhilct  I  make  an  ad  c^  m^  1^71110  7^ 
Agiwdl  Bat«ber«leftw«tlNwoiii«i7— atbooM? 
Noi  winking  one  eye,  and  erect  'aeMh  tl>e  dome. 

She  took  np  her  chiM,  wfaikt  tlie  Feinei  etill  dept. 
And  forth  ftmn  tb w  ewtle  on  tip-toe  iba  cnp^ 
The  e^e,  late  aooinled,  rereeltog  the  war. 
Aid  ndding  her  fcrtk  «t  (W  dMMiag  of  d«r. 
Monuu  paned,  and  the  fonndthathereja  oonldecntrol 
Sack  mortal,  and  read  all  tkat  iNMed  Id  tU  aevL 
It  mwiivkI  ereiT  thooght,  and  eo^raal  wm  ita  awtXt 
That  eaantrjrftlr  deemed  Iier  a  witdi  or  s  Faj. 

One  men,  aa^M  nfxedwithaeMwdin  the  itnet. 
She  ehanoad  with  tte  kbig  of  tbMB  Fairiei  to  «Mt  I 
And  atiaightwar  foffattiag  that  ha  IMS  mna 
Bj  e^M  naatioiattd,  adwfafter  the  Qoeea. 

He  etartad,  and  atked  br  w 

InTiiihie  Far*.  «ho  awb  n 

'Twaa  aomethMig  be  ttw»ed  thattef»TCr«^wt«d. 

ehequailed.   Bnt^eaMbe,'>¥<MniiHiUthad^aelad, 

A*  doubtleM  jtnfn  been  to  tbal  Iwmi  oleeted." 

She  told  him  the  ilort— he  nuilwl  aa  iha  ipoh^ 

AMored  berr  <twaa'all  a  tnoat  exeelfant  joka  E 

OeokMd  iba  had  Milad  deddedf  ti^t. 

Then  tfHt  in  htr  ef9,  tad  deprived  it  atm^t. 

She  heard  his  lond  lituh  a»  he  vanidwd  kwar. 

And  from  that-dt^  to  uit  nanr  met  with  a  vif. 


TQ^  b7'tb«m  Into  thtb'  Mcrat  abodn^  wm  dn  eaiiM  Oiflur  hattit,  to  nmiin,  homnr, 
ooljr  ODtll  A*  «bmild  ncklB  bw  faihnt.  8ba  oiw  dif,  doring  thb  period,  otasred  tbt 
Bfanabibetf:r«mpla7adlamlaingmbmtbgnAaita1ii«MI^M]dnni  andaiaooDM 
tte  MnpotUkn  WM  pnfMnd,  ihe  ramufcid  Nut  ttwr  all  canlUjr  aaeMid  tbiir  e]ra«  with 
ft,lvb«lb*nmataikt8*lat)rlWan  UM.  In  a  wit  <*iB  Ihy- we  aU  abiwl,  *■ 
alM  attMvttd  to  anoint  bM«[ra*  with  Aapiedow  dia^  bat  had  tkM  toqnilrit  ta«ae 
^  onlf,  wbaa  tb«  Daoin*  SU'  latomad,  Bat  villi  that  ^a  dw  vaa  iMwdbfih  MaMai  to 
ma  cnrrlhlDc  ai  It  imDj-  pawd  in  tbdi  tasM  abodta.  Sba  law  twt^  abf<*ti  net  aa  *a 
hkborto  h"^  QuUf  hi  daceptiTo  ipbtiidoar  and  tl*gaao<^  bnt  hi  ita  naiuiB  fmlpim  and  ftaiL 
TtiaK«a4]r  cnanuDtaof theapartmeDt  wenTcducad  tothg%BUai3agjoam7EaTa&  8«aa 
attw  hairtag  OKlla^ad  hcrbOe^  iha  wu  dtnnined  to  bar  own  hDm&    Still,  *- *^' 


a  thtoas  Ot  pcoid^  1 
■MdwdiB  bid  left  k 


dM  cfaaocad  to  obatrre  tba  Bhndi,  or  Han  otPoKw,  in  wfaoM  ; 

child,  thoKbto  tirtrr  otbirare  invbiUe.  Prompted  br  Mtand  eflklioo,  Aalnadrr- 
tntlr  aoooMid  him,  ud  begin  toluquiniltvUkswdfinaf  bcr  ditld.  Tbe  HiB  ef  Piae^ 
aWonlibad  it  b«iac  tbo)  nsogalMd  bj  on*  at  mortal  ntn,  ilamandad  boir  aba  bad  bam  <•- 
ablsd  to  .ducoTsr  hloL    Avtd  bj  tba  tanibla  ftiiwn  of  tUa  coontt  *        '        •  -  -' 

what  ibe  lud  donoa    Ha  ipat  ia  bar  n%  and  axtfoAdibail  it  Bu  ai 
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tfaer  the  next  life  be  tar  better  than 
this,  whether  getUag  ria  of  the  body 
be  any  Advantage  to  the  loul— befbn 
hesTea  I  would  gladly  die  tu-motrow  I" 

"By  Jof e  I  Alicic,  I  hkvea*t  the 
■liehteit  with  of  the  kind." 

We  two — AuiUd  Hardy  and  Alex- 
ander Frfe — as  we  Mt  orer  the  fire  io 
Df  lodgingfl,  in  Barton-creaoent,  wan 
not  bad  tj'pe*  of  two  claMea  of  meni 
not  rare  in  (bia  onr  di^,  who  inaj  ataod 
COnTieted  aa  moral  tnicidea  —  mind- 
mnrderen  and  body-tntuderen. 

We  weie  comini,  batatthempo- 
rite  poles  of  looiety  —  he  waa  rioh.  I 
poor.  The  world  lored  him,  aad  aeoot. 
ed  me  i  ita  [at  of  perditioa  waa  opened 
wide  for  na  both ;  but  be  waa  kiaaed, 
and  I  waa  kicked,  into  it  Kow  we 
both  tbnnd  otmelna  clinging  to  it* 
brinl^  and  glaring  hdpleMly  at  one 
another  ftom  c^posite  mdei,  wondering  ' 
which  would  be  the  fint  to  let  go,  and 
drop  to — where  ? 

It  waa  the  lit  ofNorember.  I  had 
■at  hour  after  hoar,  the  MS.  of  my  laat 
book  before  me;  tJie  finished  half  on 
my  lefl  hand  grinned  5endiaUy  at  the 
nnfiiuafaed  half  on  my  right— to  wit,  a 
ha^i  of  blank  abeeta,  two  hundred ; 
two  hnndred  pagei  that,  by  ChriitmBi, 
aaut  be  coTerwl — covered,  too.  with 
the  beat  fruit  of  my  toul,  my  heart, 
and  my  brdns ;  elw,  my  dear  friend, 
the  pnbKc  would  ny,  companionately, 
"Poor  fellow  I  he  baa  written  himaelf 
~f  theae  au- 

St<^?  —  with  life  and  all  it«  daily 
needa,  datiea,  pleaaantneaaea — pabawl 
I  may  draw  my  pen  through  lial  word, 
hammering  inoeaianUr  at  the  door  I 
With  old  Age'a  ugly  uoe,  lolitary  and 
Door,  TMering  in  at  the  irindow— -atop, 

I  waa  in  this  agreeable  atata  of  mind, 
when  my  connn  Anatia  loanged  into 
my  room  on  that  November  day. 

"  Do  I  iolerrupt  yon  ?"  be  Baid,  for 
be  waa  a  kindly-hearted  fellow,  though 
not   over-burdened  with  twain*,  and 


wholly  uninitiate  in  the  life  of  literk 
tnre. 

"Intermptl  no,  my  good  fellow. 
I  wish  yon  did,"  sud  I,  wittk  a  groan. 
"  Here  ia  nothing  to  inteimpt.  One 
might  as  well  apio  a  thread- of-gold 
gown  out  of  that  B{uder-liDe  dangUng 
fhnn  the  ceiling,  as  weave  a  story  out 
of  this  ikall  of  nine  —  thia  iqneeced 
*ponge,  thia  odiapaed  bladder:  it's 
good  for  notfaine  hut  t,'  dining-ball  to 
a  select  party  of  womii." 

"Eh  ?"  said  he,  inneoently  moom- 
prebanding, 

"  Never  mind.  What  of  yoorself, 
Haid^?  How  is  the  bunting  and  the 
shooting,  the  hattiug  and  the  play> 
going,    the    dinnar-partiei   anoue 

He  shook  his  head,  and  a  aeTere 
fit  of  oonghing  convnlaad  hii  larg^ 
stmw-buiK  fhune. 

"  rm  booked  for  the  other  worhL 
I  wish  yon  were  my  htar." 

"  Tbaak  jon  i  bnt,  fbr  so  brief  % 
poaseanon,  it  wooldnt  be  worth  i^ 

I  lit  a  etndle,  and  we  stood  aontetn. 
plating  one  another,  f^ally,  we  eadi 
made  the  remarks  with  whii^  I  have 
commenced  this  history.  Let  us  con> 
tione  it  now, 

"  Why  do  yon  want  to  die,  AJexan. 
der  Fffe?" 

"  To  e*o^w  the  tronUe  of  living. 
Live  l^~ii'i  onir  existing ;  I  don't  live 
—I  nerar  livea.  What  »  life  but  har. 
ing  one's  full  powera  tine  to  uae,  to 


.  toenioy?    I  have  n 

these.  Mr  body  hampers  my  mind, 
my  mind  destroys  my  body,  and  cir- 
cnmitances  make  slaves  of  both.  I  kxdc 
without — evetTthingisablaukj  witiu 

I  beg  to  state,  as  I  did  to  Anatin 
tiie  next  minute,  that  I  am  not  nsed 
to  whine  in  this  way;  bnt  I  was  HI, 
and  I  had  sat  for  five  honrs  with  a 
blank  page  before  me,  npon  whidi  I 
had  written  precisely  five  Unea. 

Austin's  face  expressed  the  utmost 
astoniahroent. 
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"  Why,  I  didn't  know  jaa  lutd  11D7- 
tliiog  smiai  ;  you  alwa^rg  seem  to  dm 
tbe  E«althiest  fellow  alive.  A  BQcceas- 
f  j1  ftutbor,  with  only  yourself  to  look 
mfUr — no  property,  no  eatablishment, 
no  reaponubilities  ;  just  a  little  bit  pf 
writing  to  do  each  day,  and  be  paid  for 
i^  ana  all  i|  ligbt." 

I  laughed  at  bii  amuaiiig  picture  of 
•B  autiiot't  ezittence. 

"  Then,  BO  hermit-like  as  1 


could  eae 


dMT  aont  kcntLC   if  alw 
|roo^— " 

"Hudkl  A.a*tia." 

"  Well.  I  wiU  1  bat  aU  tbe  world 
kiKnn  wkat  a  flood  wooiaB  ifae  wai. 
Saint-liko  M\o»  yoa  are,  easy  enoug;h, 
and  you  Jura  no  temptatioD  to  ba 
-odNTWue,  Ko«i  I  am  obUfiad  to  go 
post-haate  to  deatrueUoo,  if  only  to 
■»*•  mjmitftom  dying  of  «•««*. 

Another  fit  of  oonghlog  ant  him 
tkoit.  I  lofffA  my  own  daapair  in 
(itywfUi,  for  ha  aeaned  to  hM  tbftt 
-"•"*•—  "-TB  life  with  inch  a  frantio 


fVom  him.  Therei  at  least, ! 
ter  off  than  he.  Thia  wmU  waa  all 
iBf  tenor  (  of  llwt  to  ooma.  dark  u 
iu  myitarm  were,  I  bad  no  abioliiia 

"  Ton'n  hsrd  op,  Asitia,  ny  boy. 
What  are  yon  gpia^  U*  dol" 

('MolUn^  It  iia't  oontumption, 
they  tftf.  It  viU  tnra  to  aaUtma, 
moat  likely.b.aadima  brought  on  by  — 
Jft'a  •  preU^  oon&Nioo  to  uake  at  my 
tine  of  li»j  hut  yon  and  I  ana  old 
«roniaa,  AUcic.  AJI  my  own  doioga, 
the  decton  aay^— would  have  knoekod 
up  the  finest  constitution  in  the  woiid, 
WUiiA  I  l)ad  ton  yean  age  "—with  n  pi- 
teouBKnwn. 

"  WeU,  aanfaaa  what  bm  done  it  ?" 

"Smoking,  laio  hourh  and."  after 
»  fvaie,  "  bard  drinking." 

"Whew  I"  U  waa  a  very  daloraua 
vhialle,  I  bdiere. 

"  What  ia  a  bllow  to  do  ?"  aaid 
Bardyi  rather  MjUeoly.  "  Lib  is  so 
oonfoubdedly  ibw  ?  Yon  want  excite- 
ment —  yon  take  to  the  turf  or  the 
Siming-tnble.  If  you  win,  voo  muat 
link  and  be  joUy  ;  ifyou  foss^  why, 
dnnkaoddrowneaM.  Then  other  per- 
ple»itieB  —  womankind,  for  iovtauce  1 
yon  ran  aAar  an  angel,  and  find  her 
out  aoiBelhiog  on  toe  other  side  of 
humanity ;  or  she's  ihaip  and  olerer, 
makea  a  mock  of  ^oo,  ami  marriea  your 
friend;  orihetnea  to  jump  down  your 


Cve.  [<^ri^ 

throat,  and  yon  might  hare  her  so 
dieap,  she  isn't  worth  tiie  winning." 
"  la  that  the  (act  in  ^onr  case  ?" 
"  Uy  lad,  you'd  find  it  so,  if  yon  had 
ten  thousuid  i^year,'' 

This  waa  a  doubtful  complimenti 
certainly ;  but  be  meant  it  in  all  sim- 
plicity. Betides,  I  knew  enough  of  bia 
affairs  to  be  aware  that  the  circnm- 


iorm  ware  literally  true. 

"  I  wonder,  cousio.  Ton  sie  not 
weary  of  this  hunting  aitei  shadowa. 
Why  don't  you  marry  ?" 

"  Marry  I  I  ?  to  kare  a  wife  n  wi- 
dow aazl  year.  Not  but  liat  wonld 
raise  my  value  in  the  market  iwmwiae- 
ly.  Seriously,  Alick,  do  you  think 
Uere  is  any  woman  in  the  world  worth 
marrying  ?    I  don't,  and  oever  did. " 

I  was  silenb  Afterwarda  he  aud,  is 
en  altered  tooe— 

"I  did  not  qnite  mean  'aero'.* 
Was  she  Iburteen  or  fAeeii  when  she 


I  knew  he  was  thixikiM  of  \u»  c^ 
child  •  Bweetheart,    mr    Uttle    vtter 

■'Vo,  no  :  marrying  ii  out  of  the 
qntiiiinr  Wbetbcr  I  die  early  or  late, 
i  shall  oartaialy  die  a  bachelor.    ShsB 

"Veiy  prehably." 

And,  a«  I  glauced  at  the  two  hun- 
dred blank  pages,  and  the  two  hundred 
uonscrawledover,  Ibuggedmyaelf  in 
the  knowledge  that,  if  it  came  to  atam- 
tioa,  than  waa  only  one  to  starve — no 
pale  wife,  &Uiog  sloirl]'  from  a  dream  of 
b«ewly  iuto  a  weak  Blattern,  peetiah 
and  sad ;  no  cryioB  childreo,  wailiog  re- 
proaches into  the  Sitbcr's  heart,oot  onl/ 
for  tbeii  lo*t  birthrigbt.  but  for  (beir 
very  birth  itaelf.  "No,"  I  thought,  with 
let  teeth  and  clenched  palms,  aa  if  the 
time  of  my  youth  was  as  a  bitter  Iruit 
between  my  lips,  or  a  poison-flower  in 
my  bands,  nod  I  were  grinding  both 
to  powder—"  Ko,  as  old  Will  balk  ib 
'Tu  batter  at  it  it." 

"  Still,"  cried  J,  roiuing  mjaelf,  for 
poor  Austin's  case  was  worse  thaa 
mine,  and  he  luul  more  responsi  bill  tie* 
in  the  world— "still  lil^  ia  worth  n 
strugxte,  and  you  know  you  bate  your 
neitheir.  Onoe  mora,  what  are  yon 
going  to  do  i" 

"1  don't  know." 

"  Have  you  any  doctor  ?" 

"About  a  doien." 

"  Than  you  am  a  dead  man,  Amtut 
Hardy." 
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"  So  I  belioTfl." 
Aeun  ■  long  puM. 
>*  I  can't  leftre  jon  tliii  MtttB,*Miu 
(in,  jon  knowi  and  I  htm  >pent  nxNt 


of  mf  ready  money  ;  but  I  have  left      leavea — 


mf  ready  b 
am^oelUT 


to  go  down  theTOi  eren  vritlurat  bTiiig 
what  he  calls  •  Um  treatment*" 

"And  why  don't  you!" 

I  laid  mj  hud  oq  the  blank  KB. 


a  tboaMDd  a 

needn't  kill  yonnelf  with  diii  b 

woik,"  pointing  la  Ibe  MS.i    " 


few  Teen  to  a 
gooa  out  of  m; 


come,    lliat  will  be  one 

"ydrpg-" 


■ay  another 
wora  aoout  dying,  I'll  —  yon  «e  Cor> 
rie'a  A^han  cnEliBt  thei!«~I'll  asiak- 
■naterDU  on  tbe  epot," 

"Thank  TOO." 

"  Bj-tbe-Dye,"  and  a  andden  briU 
liant  thought  darted  into  my  mind, 
"  did  you  ever  meet  my  fUsod  Cor> 


"Tbe  Gaest,  wboletomMtt  eheerieat 
fUlow>  with  a  bead  big  enough  to  hold 
two  men'i  btaini,  and  a  heart  aa  Urn 
■•  bif  bead.  I  bad  a  letter  from  hut 
this  morning.  He  gave  np  anny-aer- 
vioe  aome  time  iinee,  be^n  London 
pncliee— Marched  fairiy  and  hoaonr- 
aiAf  into  all  tbe  niHiaenaQ  going— .tried 
alk^wtby,  honieopatbyi  kinesopatbyi 
and  heamn  knawi  bow  many  pathiea 
bendes  i  and  baa  finally  tbrown  tbeni 
aU  aaide,  and,  in  conjunction  with  bia 

father.  Dr.  Corrie,  haa  aattled  in 

■hire,  and  there  set  np  a  water^nre." 

"A  what  did  yon  tay?" 

"  A  bydropatfaio  ettabtifhment— a 
water-cure.  Have  yoa  nero*  henid  of 
•Qch  placei  ?" 

"  Ah,  yea,  where  people  nt  in  tnbi 
all  day,  and  eUrre  ou  aanitaiT  diet, 
and  walk  on  their  own  legif  and  ge  to 
bed  at  nine  o'clock — barbariana  I" 

"Exactly.  They  cat  civilisation, 
with  iH  its  erils,  and  go  back  to  a 
Mate  of  nature.  Suppoae  yoo  were  to 
try  it,  you  haye  so  long  been  Uving 
'agin  natoret'  at  aays  oar  friend,  the 
trapper-^bat  I  forgot  you  don't  read 
that  if  you  were  to  return  to  her  mo- 
therly arms,  ahe  might  take  yott  in, 
and  core  yoo — eh?" 

"  Couldn't  —  iniposBible." 

So  many  possibilities  froqneittly 
grew  out  of  Uard^'i  "  impoicible," 
that  I  was  not  a  whit  discouraBBd. 

"  Here  ia  Gome's  letter,  witn  a  yiew 
of  his  bouse  oD  the  top  of  the  page.'* 

"  A  pretty  place." 

"Beautiful,  he  says;  and  Jamea 
Conic  haa  visited  half  tbe  fine  aeenery 
in  the  world.    Too  mo,  be  wanta  me 


want  away.  lAai 
me  snunccB,  nured  the  Sn,  rang  for 
tiie  student's  baat  friend~-a  eap  of  hot 
tea,  no  bread  therawith.  Yet,  tbongb 
rather  hungry,  I  dared  not  eat ;  wa 
head-woiters  are  obliged  to  establish 
a  rigorous  dinsitm  of  Uboor  betiVeea 
the  stomach  and  tba  brain.  Ugb  1 
that  one  piece  of  dry  toast  wanld  bays 
spoiled  at  least  four  pages—can't  bel 
And  ^at  uncut  magoaine,  witb  a 
irieod's  article  tbcmn,  how  teaiptiBg 
it  looks  I  But  no,  if  I  fret  myself  witb 
his  fiction  for  ten  minute^  Jahall low 
the  thread  of  my  own;  and  if  I  sit  tbuf, 
■taring  into  the  cosy  fire,  I  shall  go 
dream,  and  then— Jlow  fbr  it.  Dome 
on,  my  MS.,  you  demon,  thatXasedso 
to  lo*&— row  friend,  you  mistiess,  yon 
belored  cbild  of  my  soul  I  How  cornea 
it  tbat  yoa  have  pnwn  into  a  fiend, 
that  stands  ever  behind  me,  goading 
me  on  with  ptAnta  of  steel,  ready  to 
}Heroeme whenevn'Idrop?  Butmany 
a  bamaa  fii«sid,  mistress,  or  child  doe* 
just  tbe  same. 

Now,  rarely  I  can  wnfc  to-nighL 
Come  bade,  dreams  of  my  youtb.  I 
am  writiaff  about  folk  that  are 
young ;  lo  let's  got  op  a  good  love- 
soene — a  new  tort  of  thing,  if  I  can 
—for  I  have  done  so  many,  and  rer 
views  say  I  am  grown  "artificial." 
Keviews  1  Tan  yeaia  ago.  what  cared 
I  for  raviaws  I  I  wrote  my  soul  oat— 
wrote  the  truth  tbat  was  in  me — fiesl;^ 
bursting  truth,  tbat  would  be  uttered, 
and  would  be  heard.  To  write  atall  was 
a  glory,  a  rapture — a  shouting  out  of 
songs  to  the  very  woods  and  ^d»,  as 
cbildren  do,  I  wrote  because  I  loved 
it — because  I  ooold  not  help  it— be- 
cause tbe  Btceam  tbat  was  in  me  would 
pour  out     Wliera  is  tbat  bright,  im- 

Ctuons,  flashing,  tumbling  river  now  ? 
windled  to  a  Jul!  sluice,  that  all  my 
digpn^  and  diaining  will  only  coax  on 
for  a  mile  or  two  in  a  set  cbannel— and 
it  runs  dry. 

Well,  now  for  the  page.  These 
five  linet-^rich  day's  work— what  dri- 
velling inanity  1  There  it  goes  into 
tbe  flame.    Let's  start  afresh. 

Once,  twioB,  tbric^  four  times,  « 
new  page  goes  up,  in  fine  ourhog 
Bporklea,   up    tbe    chimney.      IhaoE 
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Thill 


ii  time  oomes  notlitng  1  My  pea 
makes  &ntsstic  circlen  over  the  white 
pag>  ..Utile  bird's  cects,  with  a  cluater 
of  ons  iniide  —  or  draws  foolUb,  soft 
prowJes,  with  the  waw  hair  bruahed 
vp  Greek  fkahioiii  as  I  uied  to  tcrawl 
over  tar  bedroom  valla  when  I  was  a 
bof.  Uj  thou^tB  go  "wool-gather- 
iog  "  —  waudenag  up  and  down  the 
world,  and  then  come  back,  and  stand 
Btocking  and  jibing  at  me. 

How  u  it  all  to  end  ?  I  cannot 
«Tit«.  I  have  no  more  power  of  brain 
than  the  moat  arrant  dolt — that  eipe. 
dal  dolt  nbom  I  hear  whistling  down 
tbeCreacenb— 

Oh,  that  it  were  I  Ob,  that  I  were  a 
baokwoodsnian,  with  a  tree  and  a  hat- 
chet, and  the  itrength  of  labour  io 
tbeie  poor,  thin,  sbakuig  handsl  Ob, 
that  I  had  been  bom  a  plougb-Iadi 
widi  ndther  oerrea  nor  brains  1 

M  J  head  is  so  hot — bunting  ilmoaL 
ISua  small  room  itiSes  me.  Oh,  for 
one  bre«za  from  the  old  known  hills  I 
But  I  shonld  hardly  feel  it  now.  I 
don't fwlanythbg much.  Mytbougbla 
slide  away  Irom  me.  I  only  want  to 
ue  down,  and  go  to  sleep. 

Ibere  1  I  hare  sat  twenty  minotea 
by  tbe  clock,  with  my  head  on  my 
baadH,  dcnng  nothing,  thinking  no- 
thing, writing  nothing.— not  a  line. 
The  page  is  as  blank  as  it  was  three 
hours  ago.  My  day's  work,  twelve 
golden  faoDia— baa  been  absolDtaly  no- 

Thi«  cannot  last  Am  I  getting  ill  ? 
I  don't  know.  I  never  do  get  ill  A 
good  wholeiome  fever  now — a  nice, 
rattling  delirium  —  a  blistering  and 
bleeding,  ont  of  which  one  would  woke 
weak,  and  freab,  andpeacefhl  as  a  child. 
What  a  blciti^  that  mi^hi  be  I  But 
I  could  not  afford  it  —  dineaa  is  too 
great  a  lusuiy  for  authors. 

But — as  I  sud  to  poor  Austin  some 
hounsince — whitistobedone?  Some- 
thing must  be  done,  or  my  book  will 
.  never  be  finished.  And,  oh,  my  enemy 
—oh,  my  evil  genius,  that  used  to  b« 
the  stay  of  my  life — with  a  sadyeam- 
ing  I  turn  over  your  teaves,  and  think 
it  would  grieve  mo  after  all,  if  you,  the 
pet  babe  of  my  soul,  were  never  to  be 
bom  alive. 

If  anything  cmdd  b«  dooel    I  do 
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not  dpnk,  I  do  not  smoke ;  I  live  a 
virtuous  and  nmple  life.  Tnu,  I  never 
waa  very  strong,  but  then  I  have  no 
diteaN)  and  if  Ihad,is  not  my  aonl 
independent  of  my  body  7  Cannot  I 
e«mpel  my  brain  to  work — cannot  I? 
for  all  you  used  to  areue,  my  sapient 
friend,  James  CorrierM.D-  Atidhia 
known   handwriting,   looking    : 


the  face,  brottght  Mck  many  a  lage 

rracUcal  warning,  disrc^anied  when 
was  in  health  and  vigour,  mentally 


and  physically — when  it  seemed  tc 
that  all  auUiors'  complainings  wen 
mere  affectations,  vaponra,  umnoM. 
I  know  better  now.  For^ve  me,  my 
bapleas  brethren,  I  am  as  wretched 
aa  any  one  of  ye  all. 

Can  anything  cure  me  7— any  mecU- 
cine  for  a  mind  diseased?  Jamea 
Corrie,  what  sayeat  thou? 

"  For  any  disorder  of  the  brun— 
any  failure  of  the  mental  power*  -~  tor 
each  and  all  of  these  strange  fbrma  in 
which  the  body  will  amuredly,  in  tim^ 
take  her  revenge  upon  those  who  have 
given    up   everything  to    inteUectoal 

Cunuits,  and  neglected  the  common 
kws  of  nature —  that  mind  and  body 
shonld  work  together,  and  not  apai^— 
I  know  nothing  »o  aalotaiy  as  going 
back  to  a  state  of  nature,  and  trying 
the  water-cure." 

was  a  desperate  e 

was  to  me  worth  so  mudi  odd.  let 
what  mattered  that  ? — if  eadi  day  wen 
to  be  like  this  day,  I  should  go  insane 
by  Christmas. 

At  nine  *.m.,  next  monungf  I  stood 
by  my  cousin's  bedside,  in  Eu  cham- 
bers at  the  Albany.  He  waa  faat 
aaleep.  Bit  large,  white,  senlptnred 
profile,  with  the  black  bair  hanging 
about,  was  almost  ghastly,  I  sat  down, 
and  waited  tilt  he  awoke, 

'*Hollol  Alexnnder.  Ithougbtyoa 
were  a  water-demon,  waiting  to  asaist 
me  into  a  bottomless  bath,  out  of 
which  I  was  to  emerge  at  the  South 
Pole,  Well,  Pm  meditaUng  a  similar 
plnn  — 


ring  till  midni^t.    It 
a  <£ance,  for  eadi  iaj 


"lai 


nl.- 


g  to  try  the  water-cnre." 


"  Bravo  I''  cried  h^  leaping  ont  of 
bed.  "I  am  delighted  to  find  there 
will  be  two  Tools  instead  of  one.  We'll 
■Urt  to-morrow." 

"Give  me  the  whip,  lyfe,  Whoerer 
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wcrald  ban  lliouglit  of  uioh  *,  place, 
»o  near  Londoa  I  That's  a  veiy  de- 
cent blU  i  and  that  moorland  wind  li 
jiut  like  your  own  Scotland." 

"  Ay,"  said  I,  piping  it  down— 
drinlung  it  like  a  nver  oflife. 

Tilt  tree,  keen  breeie;  the  dadi. 
ing  acrou  an  unkaown  conntiy— 
miule  dimly  i^ble  by  a  bleak,  watery 
November  moom  the  odd  curve*  of 
the  road,  now  shut  up  by  high  rock? 
ridea,  now  bordtired  dv  trees,  black 
and  cliostlyi  thoosh  still  keeping  the 
TODHoed  forms  or  summer  foliage — 
above  alli  the  oountry  wildnoBi,  the 
entire  loUtude,  whao,  not  two  houis 
ago,  we  had  been  in  the  heart  of  Lon- 
don 1  That  drive  haa  left  a  Tiyid 
eMOn  00  my  minij 
■  Uke  a  journey  in  i 
made  a  dear  division  between  the 
former  li^  and    that  which  was  at 

I  said  to  m^^elf,  in  a  dreamy  sort  of 
way,  as,  pasnng  under  a  woody  hill- 
aide,  the  little  fi>ot-boy  ^ranf  down  and 
opened  the  bdce-eate,  and  we  drove 
in  front  of  a  luhted  h^door,  between 
two  white  fhaoowy  winse  of  buildings 
I  >ud,  vaffoelv,  "Old  t£inp  are  paned 
away:  boiold,  all  tLings  are  Mcome 
new." 

It  ia  only  in  the  middle  of  life,  or 
ivben  its  burden  has  become  heavier 
than  we  can  bear,  that  one  compre- 
hends the  Btretchiog  out  of  the  spirit, 
as  one  could  imazino  it  would  stretch 
out  of  the  husk  of  the  body  into  afresh 
existence.  It  is  not  ^11  then  we  tin- 
dentand  the  feeling  which  created  the 
&bled  Lethg  of  Elvsiam  —  the  full  de- 
lidouaneaa  of  ob&vion — the  intole- 
rable craving  after  sometiung  altog»- 
tbernew. 

Therefore,  except  to  such,  I  can 
never  explain  the  ecstasy  of  impres- 
Bon  which  this  place  made  upon  me, 
ta  producing  that  involuntary  cry, 
"  £1  tUags  are  become  new." 

Except  its  master  I  That  is,  its 
nal  nuuter ;  for  Dr.  and  Mn.  Conie 
were  in  the  decline  of  life,  and  neaily 
all  the  burUien  of  the  establishment 


world  have  anything  new  in  thee. 
Change  could  not  improve  thee,  or 
novelty  make  thee  more  grateful  to  an 
old  finend's  heart. 

If  I  were  to  paint  him  literally  as  he 
stood  to  welcome  us,  I  fear  the  effect 
nud9  would  be  bnl  amall. 


He  was  not  a  woman's  man,  mv 
lady  readers  I  He  had  no  «tnDc{ih 
blandneaa,  or  charming  rou^neSs-^ 
the  two  opposite  qualitiea  wfairii  maktt 
the  fortune  of  fauiouable  physicians. 
You  would  hardly  take  bim  for  a  pbr- 
sician  at  all.  His  large,  wdl-bn3t 
figure :  his  also  large,  welUbalanced 
head,  broad-browed,  with  a  keen  bleU 
lectiul  eye,  but  with  a  pleasant  hums- 
nity  smiling  about  tae  vrell-tumed 
mouth — alt  indicated  the  wholeaome 
balance  between  the  mental,  moi^, 
andphydoal  organisatioD,  which  made 
James  Corrie.  more  than  Any  penott 
I  have  ever  known,  give  one  the  im- 
preaaion  of  A  true  man. 

Not  a  mere  poet,  or  a  vinonary, 
or  a  philoBopbnv  or  a  follower  of 
science,  made  up  of  learning  and  diy 
bonee,  oramAoof  the  world,  to  whom 


resulted  in  that  rare  character  whidi 
God  meant  ns  every  one  to  be,  and 
which  about  oae-thonsandth  of  i»  ar^— 

Dr.  James  Come  was  about  forty. 
He  had  married  early;  it  was  an 
unhappy  and  childless  umon.  Ua 
had  now  been  a  widower  about  fift 
yean.  I  do  not  know  if  womankiiid 
thought  him  handsome,  bnt  it  was -a 
Tory  noble  and  good  face. 

•'I  like  hini,''gud  Austin,  deciuvely, 
when  be  had  left  us  in  our  apariments 
-^  ntting-room  dividinK  two  cheerfU 
bedrooms^n  each  of  which  the  prin- 
mpal  feature  was  a  iai^  shallow  bath, 
standio^  on  end  in  a  comer,  liken 
coffin  with  the  tid  oS. 

«Tea  at  seven,  bed  at  half.pMt 
nine,''  I  heard  Austin  maundenn^ 
dreanly  to  himself,  as  he  bmshed  his 
curly  hair,  and  re-attired  his  very 
handsome  person.  "How  the— . j- 
£ut  I  suppo9o  one  must  not  swear 
here —  eh,  Alick  7  Your  Dr.  James 
is  not  in  that  line." 

I   laughed;    and   we   went   dofn 

It  waa  a  large,  old-faahfoned  house* 
baronial-like,  with  long  corridors  to 
pace,  and  lofty  rooms  to  breathe  fteely 
ID.  Something  of  the  old  feudal  blood 
in  me  alwaya  takes  pleasure  is  that 
aoit  of  house,  eapeoally  aft«r  London 
lodgings. 

A  daaile  of  light,  comliu  from  a  large 
bright  table,  i^  which  the  prominent 
ornaments  were  two  Tasea  of  winter 
flowen,  and  a  great  silver  nm.    But 
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almnduMB  ctf  defiente  adUilca,  too  t 
■otiuDg  in  tbe  atwriog  line,  u  AtMtiii 
indicated  by  Ifae  Motart  wink  of  tlu 
«|fa  to  ow ;  and  then,  with  an  air  of 
■atitfitctiwr  KMunad  hie  caatomaiy 
gentlamanlf  dapnrtment. 

Wa  wen  intradnced  to  Mn.  Gom^ 
■  taU,  ipan^  eUarij  lady,  who  mX, 
"6nttj  but  kinfUjr,"  at  the  bead  o[ 
aanailer  bewb  her  tiie  old  Doctor; 
at  tha  foot,  our  fiioid.  Dr.  Jainei. 
Tbm  was  abo  a  Miai  J«m»  Conie, 
ft  niaei^  Kv^f  and  bonaJaJnokiag, 
J. — .  __. n  iha  mii^t  haw 


[April 


We  bc^n  "the  tteatment"  next 
dar,  iu  a  Novembor  monuag,  to  the 
Hgbt  of  a  candlcb  I  will  wtt  enhu^ 
thereon,  nor  betn^  tbe  horran  ala» 
priaon-booae.     Of  eonnei    it  waa  a 


dooTB,  tiampiiifE  the  hoar  froat,  and 
naing  logubnonstr  over  tbe  din^ 
bleakf  niiitjr  hiUa  ^  for  it  wai  bef<ce 
anniiie  —  ba,  who  wu  nmally  waked 
at  alflven,  A.M.,  to  meet  a  vaiol,  and 


■  and  plea> 

__    .      f  the  aide.    Itat'"  " 

pecaliaritjr  aeamedf  that)  large  i 
waa,  it  had  all  the  unreatninedneai 


"  Hat  it  exaeibf  what  we  want  to 
■Mfce  it— iMt  it,  father?"  laid  Dr. 
Jaiaaa,  wban,  tha  noeal  orer^tha  Carrie 
family,  and  we  two^  itood  rooad  the 
mdt,  oU-faUeud,  faggot-heaped 
hearA.  "We  want  toonre  aottmly 
tte  body,  but  the  mind.  To  do  oar 
watieMa  real  Rood,  we  mnat  make  them 
tuqipy,  and  thrae  is  no  h^tpinem  like 
thMoflio^e.'' 

'•3^"  I  Md.  with  a  aort  of 
righ. 

"  Aid  bRM  yea  aot  noticed  that  one 
baif  of  the  (kwiio  nletadiamuw  we 
aea  ara  thoae  who  hare  mtber  no  home, 
•r  an  nnh^ipy  one.  To  sncli  we  tiy 
to  siia*  if  not  tbe  real  thiiig,  at  leMt 
»  decent  imitatian  of  it.  Tbof  hare 
■  Sa  bettv  <^ance  of  cutk" 

"I  bdaen  iti"  aod,  toniing  into 
Ifae  cfaeery  dmwing-room,  we  Mve 
oanehee  np  —  An^in  thoroneh^,  I 
Ipaitially— to  the  pteaaare   M  being 


"  WeH,"  laid  be,  whan  we  retired, 
for  a  lick  hoapital,  this  ia  the  '  '" 
■bwe   X   ever   knew.     How 


I  eoold  hardly  teD.  I  waa  itopid- 
likei  to  ipreat  waa  tha  changa  aOer 
montht  of  hard  woi^  and  aoUtitde  i 
and  Come  and  I  bad  bem  taUdDg 
«rar  old  timw.  Ai  I  ]ay  doaiog,  with 
iha  ^nnmer  of  tbe  fire  on  the  taU,  np- 
ngh^  coffin-fike  baUi,  there  wemed  to 
nwwi^nitaaild,  motionlem  figure, 
in  Boft  frtiite  dnaAVkithrt,  ihnt  ^ea, 
•nd  foldad  hand%  and  an  inward  Teice 
■  kept  rq»aatiag  my  &vonriM  myin^— 
ia  it!  NopUci^  gne  of  the  truert  and 


labia  fit  of  mirth. 

He  took  it  good^hnmonredly ;  he  waa 
a  o^tal  ieUow  i  bnt  he  shook  hia  head 
wbeo  I  propotod  to  dtmb  tbe  bill  sde 
—  the  lowy  bill  nde,  with  ila  carpet 
of  fallen  laaTC*.  which  IcA  itill  fobue 
eoongb  to  dreae  the  treat,  like  Jaeob's 
yonngaat  darling,  in  a  roba  of  maw 
eolonn,  yellow,  biowa,  red,  datf 
graea  —  X  OMver  beheld  more  riorioai 
haea.  Sxk  and  weak  ai  I  fidt,  th<y 
atined  my  tool  to  aowiething  c^  iti  eld 
paasion  for  beauty. 

"An  nvoirl  and  thea  I  Bnit  go 
np  the  UU.  It  ia  thirtaen  yean  tinae 
X  HW  the  oonntry  in  Norember  j  it  it 
fiftoM  yean  Hooe  I  watched  the  toa 

So  on  I  trudged.  X  wai  freel  £real 
X  had  not  to  walk  at  I  did  in  weary 
London,  that  the  mere  motion  mi|^t 
atir  np  tome  new  thoo^ti  in  nnr  ilw. 
gub  brum.  Xhonf^hti,  not  for  the 
mere  pkaaore  of  thinkuw,  but  that 
each  might  be  wdven  out  Sot  lae,  and 
ooioed.  into  g<dd. 

Uy  denMm,  with  ita  two  hwidrad 
wbito,  blank  fhoea  wai  fifty  miiet  awi^. 

I  did  not  tee  the  nm  rue.  Whoever 
did  when  he  climbed  &>r  it?  But  I 
found  a  tea  of  miat*  moor,  iwaqjing 
in  wave  on  ware  of  brown  heathen— 
bow  pmrpla  it  matt  oooe  baire  bean  U- 
over  which  the  wind  blew  in  my  ftoe,  at 
it  uaed  to  blow  over  tbe  hillt  at  home. 

I  met  it — I  who  two  dayi  ainca  bad 
oowerad  befbro  the  alighteit  draught. 
My  throat  chtJced,  my  ena  burned.  X 
walked  rapi<Qy  on,  bowling  out  at  the 
top  of  my  voice  Tictcr  Hugo't  aoog  of 
"L«ToudeT<Mda." 
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Breakfart  eaxly ;  rosy  looks ;  clieer- 
fiil  greetings  ;  everybody  Meeming  to 
take  a  kindh'  inlere«t  in  one  another  ; 
the  Corrie  familj  taking  an  interest  in 
each  and  all;  the  wholesome  giTe-and. 
take  system  of  life's  emsSl  charities 
going  on  around,  aa  that,  perforce, 
itringers  joined  in  the  pleasant  traffic 

These  were  my  first  dayh'gbt  impre». 
rions  of  Higbwood.  Anstin'B  seemed 
the  same.  He  was  busily  engnged  In 
doin^  the  agreeable  to  the  bright-eyn) 
Jessie  Corne,  and  three  other  ladies  j 
log  public  devotion  to  the  sex  being 
ven  polytfadstic  in  its  tendendes. 

I  sat  aloof  and  mado  profMSJonal 

"Ate  these  all  the  patients  no« 
with  Ton,  Corrie?" 

"AH  but  one." 

Miss  Jessie)  filling  A  nnill  b«y  with 
comeatiblesi  took  a  chrysanthemum 
tiova  ike  centre  vase,  and  laid  it  b; 
tfae  toast. 

"  Ellicfl    Ekes    white   dirysontfatf- 

"  la  ElEce  your  lister,  Uiss  Corrie  7" 

"I  have  none." 

"  Tour  cousin,  then  7' 

"No,"  half  langhing,  half  blushing  j 
•0  I  oonclnded  it  was  a  man's  naine, 
and  owned  by  the  uBvisible  patient  in 
ithose  floral  tastes  the  lady  took  as  in- 


{bing  to  do  or  sufler ;  wfl  BOtLing — 
Btay — nothing,  did  1  aay  ? 
Enter  batLJnan. 

"  G«ntlemen,  will  yoa  please  to  be 
ready  for  lae  at  twelve,  and  halfjiast  ?" 
"  There's   something  to   soffer,    at 
least,"  laid  I,  aa  AnsCin  palled  a  long 
face.     Then  we  settled,  he  into  Ian. 
guid,  I  Into  restless  dreariness. 
"I  shall  go  and  smoke,  Fyfe." 
"  And  Z  (halt  go  to  my  writing." 
"  m  rit  with  you ;  come  along," 
I  had  not  meant  that,  being  of  those 
6wI-Kte  authors  who  can  best  ply  their 
Irftda  alone.     But  U>ere  was  no  help 
for  it.    Despite  my  resolutions,  ana 
the  niagnitia  opiu  left  behind,  a  mise. 
rable  restlcaaness  drove  me  to  com< 
mence  some  small  opereCto,  so  it  any 
&OW  to  steal  a  marui  upon  my  enemy, 
lime. 
ItraifiiitflngfoEoiprepanfitely,  a  nd 
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inwardly  execrating  my  coorin,  wlio 
puSed  gloomily  at  the  fire,  when  in 
walked  James  Corrie. 

"Welcome,  doctor i  takeacigar?" 

"  Agunst  Highwood  mlei,  my  good 
sir,"  said  Corrie,  pleasantly. 

"Indeed;  bot  I  never  kept  to  a 
rule  in  my  life.  Qoite  imposible ; 
couldn't  give  up  my  cigar." 

"  So  thonght  I  once.  Nor  my  glass 
of  ale.  Nor  my  bnuidy-and-water  at 
supper- time." 

"  Yet  you  did.     What  currf  yon  ?" 

"Necessity  first.  I  became  a  stro^ 
glin^  man.  I  had  wants  enough,  l 
could  not  aSbrd  an  artificial  one.  How 
dgars  only  cost  me,  besides  a  hearty 
dyspepsia,  thirty  poimds  a  year ;  and 
thirty  pounds  a  year  will  keep  ona 
man,  or  two  children  ttoia  starviog. 
It  seemed  a  pity  in  this  over-popnlated 
country  that  I  should  be  slowly  killing 
mysolf  with  what  would  sate  two  other 
human  beings  aTive.*' 

Austin  dropped  his  weed,  ttiH  re4 
and  paused  a  little  ere  he  lit  mother, 

"  And  yoor  strong  drinks  V 

"  Once  in  my  I'A,  i^fe,  1  knew 
what  it  was  to  want  water." 

"  When  ?"  a^ed  Anstia,  h^tf, 
stilt  trresoltitely  poi^g  Us  tmlit  H^ 

"Four  years  asa,  on  the  Atimtfa^ 
In  an  open  boat,  for  fiva  days." 

"  How  many  7" 

"  Six  men  and  one  Woman,  aQ  dying 
of  thirst.  I  have  never  toudied  any- 
thing but  water  since." 

ife  doctor  became  rilent,  Anstiti 
looked  at  him  with  a  oertain  bterest 
The  second  dgar  still  lemained  is  the 

"  Come,  Wr.  Hai^,  I  am  sure, 
nnce  yon  have  put  yourself  under  my 
care,  yon  will  allow  me  to  confiscate 
these  contraband  articles.  I  bebmg  tb 
\he  preventite  service,  yon  know, 

"But,  Doctor,  hoW  ever  offi  I  to 
drag  throngh  t*e  day  withont  T" 

"  Leave  that  to  me  and  motiiei  Km- 
ttire,  or,  as  our  friend  Itere  would 
poetically  say,  the  goddess  Undine. 
By-the-bye,  Fvfe,  wiiot  istinsl  sea? 
MS8.  ?" 

"  Only  an  articfe  I  wont  to  finldi  ia 
th6  intervals  of  my  courting  this  said 
goddess  of  yours." 

"  Cant  be,  my  ffiend ;  she  will  not 
take  a  dMded  heart.  In  her  name  I 
must  seize  all  this.  Best  to  b«  •oS' 
with  the  anid  lore  befbn  yon  ore  oa 
w?  the  new.'* 
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416  neater 

"IfHardr  will  set  the  eumple. 
Come,  old  fellow,  we  h&va  oaly  to 
fancy  ounelveg  tX  school  agam,  with 
Jamea  Corns  initeftd  or  Birch  for  oar 
Tyranntia.    Let  'b  lubiniL" 

"  I  know  it  will  be  the  death  of  me>" 
sroanad  Aualin.  But  he  mel  the 
doctor's  cheerfal,  comical  uoiltt  and 
•omehow  the  dgar-caao  Tauiahod,  IDce- 
wiae  mj  M5.|  and  I  rather  think  the 
two  great  pocketa  of  Coirie'i  riiooU 
ins-jacket  entombed  both. 

Ualdng  no  mora  remarks  on  th* 
Bnbject,  he  continoed  talking  about 
oommon  topics,  the  Eastern  war.  High- 
wood,  its  neighbourhood,  and  Usuyt 
its  inmates. 

"What  odd  Taiielies  ofhunanity 
mast  come  under  your  bonds.  How 
ever  do  jou  manage  to  guide,  oonb^ 
ftnd  anuuganiate  toem  all  ?'* 

■<  By  two  simple  rales  ■_  the  law  of 
truth  and  the  law  of  kindness.  Sick 
peocle  aienot  tmlike  children,"  Here 
WB  Doth  slightly  winced,  but  Ute  doe- 
tar  took  no  notice.     "  Have  we  not 


me,  is  the  principle  of  the  water 'Cure; 
that  is  how  I  stnve  to  carry  it  out." 

"Ton  certsinly  succeed.  I  haw 
rarely  beheld  more  cheerful  and  happr 
laces.  It  is  ^nite  a  treat  to  u^k 
round  at  meal  tiouB.  We  have  seen 
all  the  patients,  I  think,  yon  said  ?" 

"  Exoept  the  one  I  mentiMted." 

"Who  was  that?" 

"HissEUioeEar." 

"I  hMve  haudabonther,"  tud  Aus- 
tin, languidly.  "Something  in  yom: 
line,  Fy& ;  the  high,  heroic  dod^. 
For  my  part,  I  don't  fancy  yonr  mid- 
dle-u;ed,  strong-minded,  self-devoted 

"  Miss  Eeir  would  be  u  much  sar. 
piaed  ai  any  one  of  her  friends  to 
bear  herself  pat  under  that  cat«ory. 
Indeed,  yon  quite  mistake,  Mr.  Har- 
dy," said  the  ooclor,  quietly. 

"  What  is  she,  then  ?" 

"She  has  been,  and  still  is,  a  great 
•ofierer." 

Something  extra -profesnonsl  and 
dipufied  inCtHTie  suf^tressed  my  con. 
gin.  Besides,  he  was  too  kind-beart- 
«d  to  make  gain«  of  any  "  great  sof. 

But  when  OUT  medico  was  gone,  I 
KTUjded  not  to  question  abont  tho 
"hi^  henuc  dod^" 

"It  might  come  m  you  know.  Anr 
•ati;<  of  an  idea  is  nluable  to  soca 
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ad^ed  bnuu  as  mine.  Iiught  pot 
bar  in  my  Doxt  bot^" 

"!>•  yon  put  peoplo  in  year  books?" 
said  AnsUn,  wm  an  open  inondii  of 
slight  alarm, 

"  ITeTor,  my  good  fellow,  lltat  Is, 
never  m  teto,  nerer  to  thnr  iwj'orr, 
and  never  while  I  think  they  wvold 
dislike  it.  I  only  make  stodiea  of 
"  bits,"  heads  and  feet,  noeea  and 
eyes,  as  a  pMoter  wonld,  I  wooldn't 
"show  up"  anybody.  It's  mean. 
fiat,"  fur  I  aftw  I  was  talking  miles 
over  Austin^  beadi,  or  at  least  his  ck- 
perienee,  "  wbU  i^  EBice  K^  ?* 


No,  it  was  tseless  trying  to  get 
im  an  interest  in  anybody  v  anythiMg. 
Chronic  ill  health  c^  Bind,  or  body,  or 
both,  is  not  cored  in  a  day. 

Xrn^  the  charm  oFchaiige  btted 
for  some  ei^t-and-lbrty  honn  or  wo, 
and  I  began  greatly  to  enjoy  tta 
morning  bath,  the  mooriand  walk  to 
meet  the  sun,  the  cheery  break&st, 
where  food  tasted  ]JeaBant(  and  one 
was  not  afifaid  to  eat,  where  couwiaa- 
tion  was  pleasant,  and  one  did  not 
tremble  to  use  one's  brains,  nor  to 
waste  in  mere  talk  (he  thongfata  whid 
were  one^  stock  in  trade,  nluabia  as 
bnllion  gold. 

But  as  the  day  ctcrpt  on  all  this 
brightness  faded,  and  ufe  became  as 
doU  and  pale  as  it  wu  ererywhere  to 
me. 

And  still  in  wlitory  walk^  amid  th« 
soft  drippings  or  wild  whirlings  of  dead 
1ea*es,  and  the  rustle  of  &e  dying 
fern,  in  the  still  deep  solitude  of  par- 
lour drclea,  mertr  and  loud,  I  found 
myself  moodily  and  cynically  comment- 
ing, with  the  preacher,  "  Vani^,  va- 
nity, all  is  vanity,"  And  out  oftbe 
intolerable  wei^t,  the  leaden-foMed 
cloak,  which  seemed  to  wrap  uo 
round,  or  else  to  hang  like  a  wl  bo. 
twoBn  me  and  all  creation,  I  used 
aomettmes,  at  twitter  of  a  Inid,  or 
sonnd  of  mooriand  wind,  or  hand- 
breadth  of  rosy,  winter  sonset  lighting 
up  the  doll  sky,  I  used  to  stretch  oot 
m^  hands,  longinE  to  sob  out  lik«  a 
diild,  yet  Me  only  to  sigh,  ■■  Ob,  for 
the  dreams  of  my  youth  I" 

For  Austin,  he  succeeded  better.  His 
BOol  did  not  trouble  him  much,  or  the 
dreams  of  his  youth  wther.  His  fine 
animal  natora  nnpwded  to  dtia  nucar- 
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rapt  aai  .  „ 

plaly  bettor,  and  lived  apparemljr 
very  joUy_  life,  though  at  int«rrB)a  itill 
CMnpaining  of  its  being  go  "slow." 


a'  ^ooBif  d^.  'ina  November, 
Damp  aod  rtnr.  The  temtc*  snd  the 
Inm  rtnired  with  dead  leaves.  Mora 
kept  bllioe,  fluttering  down  one  bjr 
one.  like  iCot  biitb.  The  onlj  bit  of 
wknn  eokmr  tlia  eye  could  aeiie  on 


Gorrie  fonnd  me  pedng  up  and  down, 
or  iJHOTing,  n^  in  a  atata  bordering 


branches  ihone  a  beeoh-tne  beyond, 
iiaVi"g  altvnats  Enea  of  dark-ied  and 
dai^-green,  Evor^  day  at  breakGut  I 
naed  to  look  at  it,  often  thinkinj;, 
cfaildish  fMhioR,  that  I  ^onld  like  to 
be  a  beech,  wiih  its  ever-moring  leavei, 
■D  Tooal  in  tbur  prime,  lo  rich  in  boa. 
to  the  very  minute  Aat  they  fall. 

Uanndering  tkna,  I  want "  mooninR" 
np  and  dom  the  tone  room,  my  handi 
in  my  pookatt,  thii'^ing  hiow  Ions  it 
waa  nnoe  Ibad  been  a  auii — wonder-, 
ing  iriMther  in  the  neit  form  of  ex- 
iatenoe  X  ^lonld  be  a  child  again, 

Ha^  I  a  harmonium  I  I  did  not 
know  there  wu  one  in  ^  house.  In 
the  next  room,  probably.  Somebody 
playing  it  wdl,  too. 

Now,  I  do  not  care  {or  muse  in 
general  —  not  the  music  one  gela  "in 
■ed«ty."  It  ii  too  flimar  for  me.  The 
hive-aonga  ncken  me ;  the  sad,  plain- 
tive songs,  badly  amig,  are  atrooou* ; 
well  inng,  they  tear  one's  heart ;  and 
at  thirty,  one  begins  to  find  that  a  very 
y  jneoe  of  laceration— 


In  heaven's  name,  troll  a  merry 
■tave  and  have  done  with  it.  As  for 
piano-forte  playing,  I  had  rather  hear 
my  annt'akitten  rnn  over  the  keya—4U 
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"^Vhoisit?" 

"MiM  Keir," 

"MiMKeirl  —  to  make  me  almost 
a^ — "  ye*  I  have  I  Even  Handel !  She 
with  her  Yankee  fingen  and  Yankee 
•onlr 

"Mv  good  fKend,  yon  mistake; 
even  if  Xuikee  were  the  terrible  ad- 
jective yon  make  it,  iriiich  I  1>^  to- 
spectruU]'  to  deny,  having  a  great  re- 
Bpect  fbr  brother  Jonathan,  Bnt  Hiii 
Keir  Is  a  Canadian,  She  waa  bora  at 
Montraal.  Come,  I  will  inbwliice  you," 

We  entered — a  lady  rose  from  the 
initrnnent;  a  very  little  lady,  almost 
elftaUy  small ;  bands  and  feet  so  tJnyt 
yon  would  have  croabed  them  with  a 
toDch.  Dressed  in  black,  of  some  soft 
material  that  did  not  rustle,  but  caused 
her  to  move  softly  and  wind.like,  with, 
out  a  sound.  Not  unlike  that  woman 
(oh,  Chariotte  Bronte,  none  of  us  will 
make  such  another  in  this  generstion  t) 
—JaneEyMi  «itxpt  that  there  ma 
nothing  in  the  least  tmpUk  or  etpUgtt 
about  ner.  She  was  oei^er  yonng 
nor  handsome  in  the  least ;  but— and 
tliat  "  bnt "  oontradicta  both  assertions 
.  ■  Ae  had  verv  dark  Canadian  eyes, 

I  say  Cana^an,  beoanae  I  have  only 
seen  them  in  Gamdians  by  birth  or 
deacent.  l^iey  are  neither  eastern  nor 
Bonthem,  neither  fitfy  nor  volnptuona  t 
bnt  large,  soft,  calm,  swimming  and 
trembling  in  a  tender  passionateness 
or  breaking  at  times  into  a  flash  of  the 
wild  Indian  blood  —  worth  all  yoor 
pale,  placid,  strong  English  eyes ! 

"Mr.Fffe— Miss  l^r.  He  is  a 
very  old  fnendof  mine." 

Miss  Eier  offered  her  hand~-  Seot. 
tish  fashion —  her  bttle  pale  huid, 
soft  as  a  tnt  of  snow,  only  it  was  so 

Now,  thatis  anotherof  my  aotchets 
_tbe  feel  of  a  hand.  Some,  it  is  mar. 
tyrdom  to  me  to  touch.  I  hate  yomr 
fishy,  yoor  Ainny,  your  dnmpling, 
yonr  oabby  hands  -~  a  hand  that  la 
afrud — a  hand  that  clutches.  I  like 
a  woman  who  etHnes  and  lays  her 
BoA,  pore  palm  in  mine,  knowing  I 
am  a  man  and  a  gentleman,  that  I 


"  What  a  lovdy  totie — calm,  liquid, 
grand,  dreamy,  too — like  the  dreama 
of  one's  youth,  with  all  the  passions 
and  pain  bnint  out  of  them,  fiow 
eiquisitely  smooth  and  delicate  the 
tonch )  and  it  isn't  eaay,  ibr  I  have 
tried—listen." 

"1m— ^  plays  vwy  w«lL" 


le  the  little  psssing  angel,  and  irill 
njuotiun  it  hononrabty  and  well. 
This  was  how  Miss  Eier  shook  hands 


le  said  something ;  but  it 


••  I  ougfat  to  havB  told  ^n,  f^e, 
she  has  long  lost  her  qwakmg  vmce  i 
bnt  we  can  hear  her  snfficieotly.  So 
will  yon." 
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"OhTBi." 

And  bar  mannerinil  looki  wen  ao 
•xpiCMve,  Ki  miluellti  ts»y,  imllwr 
let  me  nte  tli*  tf"g'i'h  won)  ipiritiul ; 
for  that  iDore  truly  indicates  tbe  wsf 
io  wkidi  Imt  (ouI  Mesed  to  be  ihining 
throDgb  and  glorifyiiw  her  little  &xl 
body— llwt  abe  beewd  laagnage  lew 


<fla>  r«(  —  tried  oar  leteral  banda  at 
aolving  ntue  of  tbe  great  world-qoe*' 
tiona  of  om  daj — some  of  ti»Ri«ate*t 
problem*  at  the  imlvene.  We  srew 
eameat,  excited,  crun — tbat  if,  I  did 
—tbeooalm.  ^eealmedme.  What 
ifae  wdf  I  know  not.  I  cawiot  tell  if 
abe  rTplaiand  aojUun^  became  tbe 
MMt  tenible  at  onr  ifaritaal.  like  our 

Sjriieal  mtiteri*^  an  DtteHy  incapa. 
I  of  explapation  t  bat  die  calmed 
»e  down— Eke  aea  mauin  sreatmeD. 
tal  anfloiib  ia  qiiieted  by  oeins  n^ 
deolTbiM^d  omt  into  the  Ofen  day. 
Eght,theii)mmerair. 

I  h«Te  a  perfect  lailb  in  inttiactive 
atlraetion  aad  repoUoB.  I  believe 
there  an  pei^ —  I  nt  eoe— who 
know  at  fint  me^Dg  vbon  tbej  wiU 
love  and  whom  tbejr  wiU  bate  —  who 
will  do  them  harB*  and  wbo  SOod.  I 
heliere  thii MMition  is placeain  them 
tar  warning  and  gnidanee.  I  njrielf 
kan  never  ran  eonnter  to  h,  ezoq>t 
tomyaflarpwiL    . 

It  WB*  Umdljr  obeying  this  attno- 
tioa,  wbeii]  on  leavingi  I  reqneeted 
[WrmiasiOD  KnnelioKt  to  join  IM  Cor. 
rial  g  Mies  JeMe  and  ifae  tJdladj  had 
WtMed  now,  in  M  iii  Kier'i  apartments 

She  looked  at  the  Dootot  j  he  aa- 
iwered,  smiling — "You  are  lo  much 
hetlw  now,  thai  both  my  lather  nd  I 
nukT  allow  yoo  a  little  aooe^ — aep&- 
eiaUy  that  of  so  cotebrated  a  lilmry 
Charaoter  at  mj  friend  Ur.  Syh." 

IJtemtwtel— fanghl  I  bad  forgot- 
ten the  very  word. 

"Why  did  JOB  tell  her  I  waa  an 
author?  '  I  mia,  aa  wo  turned  out  of 
deon;  Corrie  lemonoleeily  exacting 
the  walk  bafbro  tbe  noonlday  bath. 
"Why  ooildyoanotlet  nM  sUnd  for 
OMe  mpoQ  BY  own  footingi  let  her 
judge  ma  not  fay  what  I  do,  but  what 
1  am.  Yet" — and  »  bitter  connction 
of  what  a  ocatcMtible  MecimeB  of 
Mtakoed  I  had  vJk  to>  ioreed  itself 
iqKHi  my  mind— "Yet,  a  hard  jadg. 
meat  that  might  have  been." 

"  Not  from  her.    Bat  why  ghoold  I 
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have  k^  taoo; .  yovr  best  S(J£— joiv 
book) — ibe  has  rud  them  aB." 

"  Has  she  ?  I  am  irary.  No— 
glad.  For  after  afl,  with  all  my  iham^ 
she  will  find  the  real  Alexandtt  Fyfe 
by  aoalchea  there.  But  enongh  of 
myself.    I  want  to  talk  about  ber.*' 

"You  seem  greatly  pleased  with  ber. 
Yet  few  take  to  ber  at  ooc^  she  is 
io  very  quiet" 

"  But  ner  quietnese  pvei  one  a  sense 
of  TCat,  and  ha  soft  way  of  moving 
throws  a  barmoojr  over  the  room.  Sie 
i*  not  unlike  the  instmmeDt  she  plajt. 
You  camwt  Uaey  her  attniied  to  the 
drawiog-ioom  dittiea  and  ball-room 
jigs  ofufe— you  cannot  conouvo  of 
her  either  benntiful  or  young.'' 

The  Doelor  silently  imilea. 

"  Bot  there  ia  in  her  that  wbidi 
traikscenda  both  youth  and  bcnuty — a 


Bha  aeemi  to  do  me  good.    I  dwold 
like  to  know  moie  of  bee." 
"That  is  *ei7  eeiy,  if  her  heal& 


"  Has  she  been  long  an  invaCd  ?" 

"  Poor  yem." 

"  How  didyoa  meet  ber?'' 

"literally,  at  th«  ^tes  of  death. 
In  the  boat  I  told  you  of»  after  oni 
ship  went  down—  ' 

"  Was  she  that  one  woeun  ?" 

"Sbewaa.  Shehadabrotberandns. 
ter  withheri  bringing  them  to  Europe. 
I  got  them  into  the  boat  U&.  For  giz 
d^yssbewasthe  streiutbof  naall.  Uian 
the  Uttle  sister  died  On  her  ^p.  Tii» 
brother  snrriTed." 

Jamea  Conie  cleared  hia  throat  i  «e 
walked  on  a  few  yards — 

"  Such  a  Ktth,  qniet  oeatBiB — wbo 
would  have  beliered  it  of  ber  7" 

"  Nobody  doei^  and  nobody  need ; 
and  she  has  been  quite  as  hexoic—U 
jo)i  wiUuse  the  word— in  nei  iUnem 
wuoe,  a»  at  the  time  of  the  ship- 
wreck." 

"  How  ia  she  aSected  I" 

"With  almost  ooastant  nepalme 
and  ihenmMic  pains,  Uvether  vntb  tt» 
total  loss  of.voioe.  Her  brother  says 
it  was  very  beautiful  onoe ;  she  waa  to 
have  been  » teacher  of  singiti|^" 

"  And  tbe  brother  ?" 
.  "He  is  walking  t&e  boi^ale  in 
Edinburgh,  SbestEiMgledoA  witbbim 
for  six  months,  UU  sb^  foU  ill  fcain- 
nately  in  my  mother's  houee.  Shehaa 
never  quite  rteoveied." 

"I>o  jm  dunk,  ifae  ever  viU  r»- 
covw?" 
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"  CcrUinl;.  That  it— if  it  be  tbe 
will  <rf  God.  Now,  Fyfe,  yoor  hoar 
is    come  — to  the  'dnppiiig-iheet' — 

I  left  him  1  and  he  w&tkod  r^iidtf 
np  the  lull. 

"  Small  — .  plain  — .  and  wA  jonne ! 
Very  atUaotiTe  dcsoriptioD,  tnij. 
Why,  the  patients  here  Mem  all  midd^ 


foni  friend  Corrie  to  look  after  one, 
what  with  hia  awfoUj  honest,  rightoons 
eyes,   one   can't  get  the  least  lut  of 


"  Except  with  Mias  Jeame^  Tou 
flirt  enough  with  her." 

•'  Put  Uiat  verb  in  the  poniTe  rinoe 
~jda,  -asj  eood  fellow.    I  merely  ra- 

Knd.  What  a  wild  deTil  it  ia— jnst 
I  pepper  and  mustard— French  mua. 
tard.  It's  the  only  fait  of  spice  left 
in  jonr  terribly  wholesome  hydro, 
patto;  diet.  I  might  amuse  myself 
reallj  with  it,  if  it  were  only  young." 

"  La  ittoim  de  i'  atnHssr,  seema  the 
only  pomble  elameAt  in  your  afiairs  of 
this  nrt." 

"Exactly  BO." 

And  he  sauntered  back  into  the 
drawing-room,  where,  onr  aquatic  dii> 
tieaall  done,  there  was  Hsnallj  a  moat 
merry  nrcle  tiU  bed  &n«,  into  which 
orde  mj  fiieod  Hardy  bad  dropped 
like  a  god-send,  and  even  by  his  third 
ni^t  nuide  himself  aec^table  to 
BTerybody  there,  and  especially  to  Miss 
Jessie  Cwrie. 

Yet  I  bad  no  qnalma  Ml  her  aeoonnt  i 
if,  indeed,  I  could  hare  felt  enough  in- 
tanet  in  life  to  lofier  onalms  about 
an^ttung.  The  kdy  was — Uke  Isopel,  in 
Borrow^  "  LavenBro"  (you  see,  unlike 
Many  anthws,  I  So  rmA  oihex  books 
besues  my  ovm) — "large  and  fierce, 
and  able  to  take  her  own  part."  I  did 
DottUokdie  had  aheart)  anyhow,  it 


people's  areg  else  where  wotdd  all  the 
poeuts  and  novels  come  from  1 

"  As  yon  will,  my  good  fitend^" 
thought  I,  watching  uiem  lounging, 
flirting,  and  laughing.  "  It's  a  eue 
of  diamond  cut  mamaod.  Skim  away 
over  life's  shallows  ia  your  punted  j<^y- 
boata.  Ton'U  swamp  no  ooe — not 
•Ten  each  other )  or,if  yoa  i^,  it'a  no 
business  of  mine." 

But  just  at  that  nunnte  I  ^aoaad— -I 
caught  a  tOM  of  (hshnrnoniam  d«vn 
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•'  Now,"  tUnka  I  to  myself,  "  I  won. 
der  what  those  eyes  down  boiow  wonld 
sa^  if  they  were  looking  on  instead  of 
mine.  Would  they  have  my  oynlciun 
—my  cont«a>ptitoua'BiH8z.ati«rr  But 
< Fhysi<aan  heal  thyself.'  How  caul 
be  botbered  to  pull  the  mote  out  o( 
another's  eye,  when  I  am  stUt  bliitded 
by  the   beam   ia  my  own.     Blinder 

than  ever^ •or  else  ftnmiBg  into    the 

light  makes  me  feel  it  more .  rince 
morning." 

Oar  fourth  day  at  Highwood— and 
Sunday  ;  Aua^n  escort^  a  carriago- 
full  of  ladies  to  church — he  thought  it 

Oh,  thou  one  Fathor  of  the  uniferse 

. one    infiiute    and    unapproachable 

Wisdom  — >  one  alUBatiaiyiug'  and  all- 
perfect  Love — when  wiU  Thoa  visit 
me  ? — when  wilt  Thou  ealightan  me  ? 
when  wilt  Thou  comfort  me?  I  stand 
under  the  pine-wood  on  the  hill-top, 
where  the  air  is  so  rare,  and  tiie  wind 
BO  wild— it  aeema  neaiw  to  Thee.  I 
long  to  die  and  learn  thy  mysteriea— 
to  £e  and  be  filled  with  Tk;^  love.  My 
soul  ariea  oat  onto  Thee  with  an  ex- 
ceeding great  and  bitter  c^ — which  is 
often  the  only  evidenee  it  has  i^  its 
own  existence.  I  do  not  believe  in 
myself  at  all  —  my  worthless,  aindesi, 
brokeB-spirited,  miserable  self;  bat  I 
believe  in  thee. 

"  The  fool  has  said  in  hia  h«rt. 
There  is  no  God."  But  only  the 
ibol  i  or,  perhaps,  he  who  pays  a 
guinea  toll  to  heaveo  on  a  ulver  cha. 
nty-pUte,  or  keeps  a  bishop  to  pray  for 
him.   I  prefer  the  hill-top,  and  Fanon 

But  ooming  down  the  bill,  I  met 
Corrie,  and  went  in  with  him  to  speak 
to  Alias  Seir.  He  told  her  what  I 
had  been  laying. 

She  point«d  to  a  line  she  had  been 
setting  as  a  copy  for  the  lo^B-keepc^'a 
lame  daughter,  whom  sto  usually 
taught  to  write  of  a  Snnday :— . 

"  In  every  place,  he  that  (m(i  GM^ 
and  worketh  righteousness,  is  aco^t> 
edof  Him." 

That  was  the  best  sermon  after  aU. 
That  was  what  die  preacher  on  the 
mount  would  have  said  to  us,  Ellice 
Keirt 

' '  Water-cure  1  I  think.  Doctor, 
TOUT  system  ia  directed  not  only  to  the 
Dody,  nut  the  souL  ICne  feels  elauier 
than  of  yore.'' 
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"Doeait?" 

We  were  pMus  the  temce  walk  — 
UiH  Keir  and  Huh  Jeaue  watching 
ni  &am  the  window.  It  had  become 
a  matter  of  ciutoin  that  I  dionld  al- 
mjt  wpeai  «  morning  hour  or  two  in 
her  room.  The)'  wen  the  beet  hoim 
of  the  dajr. 

"  What  a  calm,  clear  mind— pnti- 
fied  b^  tnfiering,  foil  of  inward  faith. 
How  she  looka  through  all  ihama 
rizht  down  into  tmth —  Gk)d'«  troth. 
Like ^if  it  were  aot  aa  hackneyed  as 
FiocadiUjr  in  Ma^ — likeaaleadj-e;ed 
HtroDOnwr  lookms  down  into  ft  welL 
We  Me  onljr  the  guring  noon  looking 
without,  or  the  buck  eocmated  ridai : 
■ha  MOB  the  itara  at  the  bottom.  She 
luiowt  where  to  look  for  them,  be- 
canae  tlu  btSnet  Uug  are  tittrt." 

"  You  are  quite  poetical." 

"I  feel  10  at  timea— here.  I  think 
I  could  write  my  boA,  if  jon  would 
let  me." 

The  Doctor  ibook  hit  head, 

"And  iometlmei  I  could  almoet 
haey  that  Alexander  Fjrfe'a  b«>T-heait 
«s  onlv  buried)  with  Sir  WiJliara'i^ 
nisder  that  ano-dial,  and  that  a  trifle 
of  digging  would  bring  it  to  liie  auru 
face  again^iU^df  decayed,  perhaps 
bat  ahnmaa heart  still." 

"Anj'Oii  thinkiDgof  maiTj^ng?" 
Bud  the  Dootor,  Tor^  gravelr. 

"  No ;  nor  of  loving,  in  tiiat  aeniei 
It  tan't  in  me.  Bat  umply  of  reaoaoi- 
tatdng  fh)m  fast  cormption  that  afore, 
aaid  portion  of  human  aoatomjr,  which 
we  antbora  bade  in  ao  mnch  that  WB 
leave  no  material  for  home  nae." 

"  Do  tpeik  plainly  i  I  am  bat  a 
plain  man." 

"For  the  which  thank  beaTenI 
Merely,  Corrie,  that  we  aathors  an 
liable,  abore  moat  peoplej  to  the  dan- 
ger that,  while  proacniog  to  otfaera, 
ontMlraa  ahould  become  caatawa^. 
We  teaob  onrselvei  that  to  punt  high 
tirtne  ii  to  exemplify  it.  We  like  to 
act  leadOT  and  choma,  iutead  of  pria. 
dpala — to  talk  rather  than  towoifc. 
In  brief,  we  write  when  we  ought  to 

"  Poaaibly.  Bnt  what  are  yon  driv- 
ing at  7" 

"Thia.  Here  hare  I  been  erj^ng 
up  the  ideal  theae  thirteen  jrean ; 
■oribbled  fblioa  on  moral  power,  hero- 
•elf-^enial,    and   lAat    aort   of 
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f-«ngroaaed,  aicklj,  nuamhk, 
hjpodumdriacal  fboL" 

"  My  dear  fellow  1" 

"  It  ia  true  I  And  that  womai^ 
EUice  Eeir,  who  nenr  wrote  a  line  in 
all  ber  daya,  abe  livea  a  poim.  Sodt 
a  one  aa  in  an  nQF  daya  I  will  nenr  be 
able  to  write." 

"  I  will  tell  her  what  you  aay."  an- 
■wered  the  Doctor,  amilmg.    "Coma 

Be  did  ao,  almort  word  for  word. 
Ste  looked  in  bia  face,  and  bluahed  up 
to  the  eyea —a  vifid,  tramoloiu,  h^)i7 
bloah. 

"  Mr.  Fyie  ia  quite  n 

■I  know  ha   ia 


thing :  that  we  need  only  judge  o 
•elrei,  aa  we  truat  we  ahall  be  jndg 
according  to  our  ptta.    It  ia  foUy  for 


indgad. 


id]  your  wntinga 


"  Tea,"  ahe  aaid,  with  her  kind  ena 
lighting  on  me;  "it  ihonU  ratW 
aUde  in  peaoe,  and  grow  to  the  ntmoet 
perfection  it*  own  neea.  Tbey  an 
TOT  dear  and  fweeb" 

She  held  out  her  hand.  It  waa 
better  to  me  than  a  laurel  crown. 

Henceforward  I  bmn  truly  to  Sar.- 
the  firat  time  I  had  lired  for  yean^ 
Up  ere  darligbt,  initead  of  that  ato- 
por  of  body  and  aool  which  uaed  to 
laat  till  near  mid.day.  The  batlu— 
out  of  which  one  cornea  pure  aa  a  child 
and  atroDg  aa  a  Hercnlea.  Tbewalka— 
claaping  nature  like  a  miatreaa  i  nature 
alwayatonlr  and  beloved  to  me,  even 
when  ahe  pdted  me  with  rain-atomi^ 
frowned  at  me  through  leaden  akiei^ 
aoaked  me  with   bet  tott,  perpetual 


day,  nnder  the  heavenly  daAneaa  of 
ligbt-^f  I  may  coin  the  paradox^i^ 
t&e  eyee  of  £Uioe  Eeir. 


waa  a  pure,  abatiact  rectum, 
tion  of  my  ideal  of  moral  beauty^ 
mo»  perfect  than  in  any  woman  X 
have  ever  known. 

Pardon,  pardon;   a  dream  of  my 
youth  1  Ihineeyea  are.cloaed    cloaed  1 

"  Well,  if  you  ask  ma  fM  my  o^ 
nioa  (I  doa't  think  one  man  nai  « 
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right  to  ^TB  it  to  anotheT — lutTdlv 
even  one  friend  to  another  friend, 
witbont) — I  cerUiiily  feel  jou  are  not 
acting  like  that  most  lenmble)  np. 
right,  gentlenuuiljr  youth  I  knew  ten 
jean  ago — AoBtin  Hanly." 

"  Fuaw  I  don't  bring  up  ten  jean 
■CO.  Our  Tinue*  wear  out  like  our 
dothea  i  we  can't  go  shabby.  Best 
get  another  roit," 

"  But  let  it  be,  at  IcABt,  as  decent 
aa  the  former." 

"If  it  can,  t.  e.  if  there's  anj  cash 
to  get  it  with.  But  let'i  talk  plain 
Kngli^.  What  have  yon  to  say  ?  Do 
jou  think  I  thall  get  into  a  scrape?" 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it.  Miaa  Jasaie  is  a 
wiM  onei  and  a  iharp  one,  too.  She 
un't  the  l«aat  likelj  to  break  her 
heart  for  you.  She  onl;^  coquettes  a 
little." 

"Hishtj  tittle.  Yonr  friend  the 
Doctor  Keeps  such  a  steady  look  out, 
one  would  think  ho  wanted  her  for 
himself.  The  (dd  people  ;  I  nippose 
it's  their  duty  to  watch  olack  sheep  for 
tlie  credit  of  the  establishment.  Nerer 
was  there  a  fellow  who  had  so  few  op. 
portunities  of  love-making,  even  if  be 
diose.  Bat  be  doesn't  oUooae.  Ua 
only  wants  to  amuse  himsdC" 

"That  is— he  finds  himself  in  a 
world  where  people  live,  work,  strog- 
de  f  and  all  be  can  do  »  to  amuse 
fiimadf  1  Tired  oTall  hia  other  shams, 
he  puis  on  Uie  largest  sham  of  all — 
the  bigheet,  strosgwt  feeling  a  human 
b^g  can  have^just  to  amuse  hinu 
aelf." 

"  You're  civil,  Alesander." 

"  I'm  honest." 

■■  Dont  fly  in  a  passion ;  yon  know 
I  always  listen  to  you.     Why  did  yon 


"  Then's  something  changed  about 
joM,  my  boy.  You  don't  talk  such 
rigmaroM  aa  yon  used  to  do,  nor  in 
■Dch  a  savage  lone.  Also,  yon  look 
quieter—,  not  so  nervous.  Yon  will 
STOwintoa  "show case," as ourfriend 
Conie  would  say.    It  is  really  the 

"Probably.    But  never  mind  me. 
I'm  talking  abont  you,  and  Miss  Ji 
likewise.      Mark   me,    Austin,    that 
yonns  woman " 

"Hold  there.  Middle-a^ — twen- 
ty-seven, at  least ;  else  I  might  have 
tnoneht  seriously  of  her  .^  for  a  quar- 
ter u  an  hour.  She  is  a  good  figai<e, 
large  and  lady.ltke— very  decent  ra- 
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quiiites  for  Mrs.  Hardy.  More  X 
can't  eipecL  Well,  what  abont  that 
yonnK  woman  ?" 

"  Merely,  that  she  never  had  any 
heart  at  all ;  or,  if  she  hod,  she  has 
her  sleeve,  till  the  daws 

:e  mino." 

"  I  wonder  you'll  even  eondescend 
to  pUf  at  folly — still  worse,  at  mock 
sentiment,  with  her.  She  who  is  all 
false,  from  top  to  toe,  without  and 
within." 

"Heighol    SoamL" 

"You're  not,  Austin  Haidy,  Yon 
think  it  fine  to  dtam  vice ;  you're  too 
laxy  to  strurale  throngh  to  virtue; 
bat  you'n  anbonest  fellow  at  heart. " 

"Hold  yonr  tongne,  Alick,*'  in  a 
gruff  voice.  "  Here  comes  the  lovely 
young  Jessie.  Welcome  I  She  is  just 
m  time  to  spread  her  petals  to  the 
nmnse,  my  fair  Flower  of  Onmblane." 

For  — and  let  me  premise  that  this 
is  a  most  oripnal  scene  for  a  tryste, 
and  quite  peculiar  to  a  hydnpalhie 
eetablishnient— I  ought  to  have  said 
tiiat  wo  were  taking  onr  morning 
walk,  all  things  being  yet  dusky  in 
the  cloudy  winter  daws.  Ihongh  in 
the  east,  and  up  eves  to  the  zenith, 
the  sky  waacatoningaGuntnay  tiiiget 
and  between  the  two  pine-woods  one 
vivid  sulpbur-oolourea  dimd  flowed 
that  somewhere,  f^  below  the  risibta 
hoHion,  the  sun  was  bc^pnniog  to 
shine. 

I  maintain,  from  peiMoal  expen. 
aeoe  at  Higbwood,  that  sanrise  in 
general  is  what  a  schoolboy  would  caU 
"agreat  humbug" — "a  dead  take- 
in."  Sunset  is  twice  as  fine.  But 
still  it  has  a  peculiarity  of  ita  own, 
eqiecially  on  a  winter  monune.  The 
worthy  old  sun  seems  to  climo  np  so 


strong,  though  shorn  of  his  b 
struggling  through  that  miet  and  damp 
to  smile  upon  a  poor  earth,  who  is  so 
weary,  r^ged,  and  wan,  she  hardly 
dares  to  see  him.  But  steadily  lia 
rises —like  a  high,  honest  purpose 
dawnioa  in  the  hopeless  winbar  of  a 
man's  days,  when  time  is  short  and 
Jea^  wether  bleak;  yet  steadily  it  rise^ 
and  comes  at  last  to  day-break— day* 
light — ay,  unto  perfect  noon-day. 

I  began  to  think  sometimes  on  this 
wise  —  as  if  even  though  it  was  but 
yesterday  that  I  had  sat  and  watched 
my  son  go  down  >-  steadilr,  stoioally, 
with  open  eyee  that  never  blenohed  or 
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moistened ;  jet  emj  morning  tX  thii 
bonr,  it  seemed  u  if  he  aaght  me 
to-morrow. 
And  Austin  ? 

"Blesa  my  &Al  I  hsnt  Uie  leaet 
wiA  in  all  the  woHd.  la  that  jont 
wonderful  Wm  Keir?  Wh&tftreiy 
plain  womao." 

It  was  ber  first  appettranoe  in  tbe 
evenitig  cirelei  and  I  uad  offered  Hardj 
to  introdace  biin.  Of  counet  reoeit- 
ing  this  nplf,  I  immadtatelj  turned, 
uid  lefl  him  to  his  own  deTicci. 

A  "pUin  woman,"  wu  she?  Fer. 
haps.  I  could  not  toll ;  I  had  scarce^ 
thought  about  it.  If  I  did  now,  it 
was  onlj  TBguely — thinking  of  an  ob- 
serration  once  made  on  a  friend  of 
mine.  Ita  object  told  it  me  henelf, 
with  t,  simple,  grateful  pleasure,  erea 
to  tears :  "  One  never  knows  whether 
Ae  is  ptettj  or  not;  one  onlj  feels 
one  loves  her." 

And  I  loved  ElUoe  Kerr,  in  tiia( 
sort  of  faarniless  wa^,  with  a  tender 
fHendship  which,  when  both  are  well 
advancea  in  life,  so  as  to  make  it  laA 
and  free,  it  doee  a  man  good  to  be- 
fltowt  and  is  sweet  for  a  woman  to 
leceiTO.  80  I  reasoned.  Oh  I  foolf 
fool,  fboll 

6bt  sat  in  the  fireside  arm-cbair,  the 
same  littie  bladt-atoled  figure,  the 
sound  of  whose  voice  was  never  beard, 

E  whose  mute  smile  creftted  around 
a  circle  of  brigfatnees,  "  like  tiie 
moderatcur  lamp,"  asCoiriesaidinhis 
qnsint  way.  All  "  looked  to  her  and 
were  ligfateoed."  She  appeared  to 
draw  from  the  various  oalvx  of  evoy 
baman  heart  some  perfiime—miiallr 
ttie  best  perfiime  it  had. 

Gradually  neariy  all  the  party  ga- 
thered around  her  t  and  a  few  strag- 
glen  only  were  left  apart,  including 
Hardy  and  Miss  Gorrie.  At  Ust  I 
heard  him  behind  me. 

*'How  elad  every  body  seems  to 
have  Hiss  Keir  back  here  again," 

"That  is  not  wondaribl." 

"There  is  a  general  seceding  to 
her.  I  suppose  I  must  e'en  follow  the 
herd.  ComOf  yon  may  inuodnoe  me, 
if  you  like." 

"  By  no  means.  How  could  yon  be 
expected  to  do  tiie  civil  to  such  'a 
very  plain  woman'  7" 

"  'Pod  my  Ufe,  and  so  the  ia.  But 
there's  something  odd  about  her.  Those 
eyes— I  felt  them  at  the&rtbest  ecmer 
oftiienom.    They  seem  to  be  find- 
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ine  one  onL    Confess— Jiave  yon  h 
t^ing  her  uy  of  mj  misdeeds?" 

"Austin  Hardy  1" 

"  Wdl,  it  would  not  be  like  yon. 
Now  for  it  1  lead  tbe  victim  to  the 
horns  of  the  altar.     I'm  prepared." 

But  Miss  Keir  was  already  tetoKii^ 
A    mere     iotrodnclion    passed  —  no 

"  Ah  1"  said  Anstin,  drawins  a  deep 
breath,  and  giviog  me  a  tlizbt  wink, 
M  Mbs  Jeesie  caste  o*  in  fnU  sail  up 
to  the  chair  where  he  was  lonngii^ 
"  So  matter ;  I  Aall  go  back  to  my 
old  ways.  It's  eaner,  now  that  womaa 
is  out  of  tbe  room." 

Uaidy  held  out  fbr  one  evening-- 
two — tbe  beginning  of  the  third;  said 
she  was  clever,  and  he  hated  clever 
women;  quiet,  and  he  liked  to  be 
amosed.  Afterwards,  I  saw  him  Be- 
tening,  with  polite,  abstracted  smiley  to 
the  Isrge  doee  of  "araoicmmt"  SGss 
Jessie  always  fumiriied ;  but  his  ^ns 
were  rivetted  on  tbe  fire-nde  circle, 
now  a  brighter  circle  than  ever,  sinee 
Miss  Ecu-  was  iU  centre,  Ko,  not  its 
centre ;  for  her  attraction  in  society 
was  more  of  Ihepassivekind,  flbedid 
not  shine  hersaf,  but  she  created  a 
fresh,  dear  atmosphere,  in  which  every 
one  else  shone  btighter  than  befbra. 
Finallr,  Hardy  was  disoovsred  leaning 
behind  the  velvet  arm-chair,  Rttantive 
to  the  diseusuon.  It  was  something 
about  Northnmberiand  mines,  and  tbe 
improvem^t  of  the  mioen. 

"  Hiss  Keir  it  speaking  to  yon,"  Mr. 
Hardy. 

It  was  reallr  droll  to  see  him  bend 
forward  with  taat  easier,  pleased  Gtc^ 
to  "  such  a,  very  plain  woman.*' 

"  Yes,  my  pn^ertv  doee  lie  among 
the  mining  caunby,  but  I  never  trou- 
bled my  bead  mueb  about  it,  I  have 
had  no  time.*' 

%e  amwrenUy  repeated  bis  latter 
words  with  a  gentle  smile, 

"That  k.  1  fear  I  have  never  had 
energy  enonsh  to  make  time.  I  am 
a  very  lazy  Ulow,  as  Fyfe  would  teU 

She  smiled  again,  and  sud  loaie. 
thing  more.     He  brightened  np. 

"  Ay,  my  cousin  olwayt  has  a  good 
woid  utr  me  ;  but,  indeed,  I  am  not  fit 
fbr  anvthing  of  the  sort.  I  cooldnt 
take  tne  trouble.  Hy  [woperty,  even 
such  as  it  it)  is  the  giMest  burden  of 
my  life. 

Here  Jessie  Oorrie  tittered  out  some 
very  eommoiylaoe  remaik,  to  which  he 
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replied  with  one  ofhia  anul  fhlsomo 
■peechea  to  woman ;  but  still  kept  talk- 
ing to  Miga  Eeir — 

"Dnties  of  property!  Dreadful 
word,  'duty  I'  Quite  out  of  my  Goe. 
Besides,  it's  too  Ute  now.  WitL  mv 
ill-health 

Hero  he  seemed  consdom  of  an 
•mnsed  look  resting  on  his  brawny 
Itgure  and  ruddy  face — 

■<  Well,  I  fear  you  and  the  Doctor 
mast  find  out  a  i>etter  man  for  the 
carryins  oat  of  yonr  pbilanthrDpio 
plana.  I  have  been  too  long  given  up 
to  the  'doleefar  nieiite.'  " 

Tet  be  Ulcered  and  listened,  gnda- 
■lly  with  acme  real  interest  gleaming 
throng  bis  el^ant  languor ;  now  and 
then  joining  in  the  conversation  with  a 
word  or  two  of  the  eu)ital  good  sense 
be  could  fomiih  at  will,  tbongh  he  was 


Farting,  Miss  Kcir  shook  hands  with 
him,  with  a  friendly  word  or  two. 

"  By  Jove,  Pyfe,  that  isn't  a  bad 
sort  of  woman,  jnst  for  a  change.  I'm 
rather  nek  of  beaotiEa.  One  is  obliged 
to  think  before  one  spei^  to  her,  iiut 
uifshewereaman.*' 

I  smiled. 


*'  Altogether  like  a  woman,"  I  think. 

*•  Well,  have  your  own  way." 

He  stood  raeditaUng,  a  rare  &et  for 
Austin  Hardy. 

"Xbera  waa  some  tense  in  those 
■cbemes  of  hers.  Wben  I  was  twenty- 
one  I  nsed  to  have  grand  notions 
ttbcnt  improving  my  estates,  and  hving 
king  of  the  country-side,  ntler  the 
good  old  fashion. 


moke.     It's 


it  all  vantsbed  it 


"  No  good  thing  is  ever  too  late. 
Did  you  not  hear  her  saying  so  ?  She 
thinks  yon  mi^t  carry  out  ever  so 
many  of  the  Doctor's  sonttarv  and 
educational  schemes.  She  told  me 
she  wished  you  wonld." 

"Did  she?  But  I  have  not  the 
power,  and  it  isn't  worth  while.  I>et 
the  world  Jog  on  as  it  likes,  it  will  last 
my  time.  However,  perhaps  I  may 
just  hear  what  she  lays  on  ttie  sntject 


I  smiled  to  myself,  and  was  sa. 
tisEed. 

"  By-tbe-hj-e,  Alick,  I  altogether 
forgot  to  bid  good-night  to  Jessie  Gor- 


Subfltitnlion,  that  is  the  tme  theory 
of  amendment.  Knock  a  rotten  sub- 
stance out  by  driving  a  sound  wedge 
in. 

So  thought  I,  when  two  days  after-X 
saw  Austin  making  himself  busy  —  at 
least  as  busy  as  a  man  can  well  be  who 
is  f;oin^  tbron^h  the  water-treatment 
— in  this  new  interest,  which  perhaps 
was  the  only  real  interest  he  was  ca- 

Sable  of.  It  Tonsed  his  best  self— that 
)r  which  nature  intended  him — the 
active,    npright,  benevolent    country 

2^  He  took  to  plans,  drawings,  blue- 
books,  works  on  political  economy, 
and  spent  hidf  the  morning  in  that 
little  parlour  I  so  loved,  with  Dr. 
James  Gorrie  and  Miss  K^. 

The  former  said  to  pie,   watdung 

"  Here's  a  change  in  onr  friend  Hr. 
Hardy.  I  fkncy  he,  too,  is  participat- 
ing in  the  spiritoal  water-cure." 

"  It  snpears  so." 

Nor  Old  I  gmdge  him  that  heal- 
ing. 

It  irss  a  November  day — November, 
yet  so  mild,  so  snndiiny,  so  heavenly 
calm,  that  but  for  the  tinnned  trees, 
the  brown  heather,  the  withered  fern, 
you  would  have  thought  it  spring. 

Her  pony's  feet  were  up  to  the  ftt- 
iock  in  dead  beeobpeaves,  making  a 
soil  rustle  as  we  climbed  the  hill.  We 
—that  is.  Hiss  Gorrie,  Hardy,  Dr, 
James,  and  I.  The  M  Dr,  Gorrie 
and  bis  wife  were  a  good  way  behind. 
They,  too,  hod  made  a  point  of  join- 
ing the  triump^nt  prooession  which 
celebrated  Miss  Keir's  return  to  the 
outer  world',  fbr  everybody  loved  her 
. — everybody ! 

She  seemed  to  know  and  Btei  it— to 
sun  henelf  in  it  almost  as  a  child  does. 
For,  though  thirty  yean  old,  there  was 
still  in  her  a  great  deal  of  tiie  child. 
Trouble  had  passed  over  her,  ripening, 
not  blasting,  and  left  her  in  the  St. 
Martin's  summer  of  her  days,  a  season 
almost  as  beautiful  as  spring.  In  that 
golden  brightness,  one  of  us  at  least 
Eved,  morning,  noon,  and  eve,  and 
half  believed  it  was  the  return  of 
May. 

"  This  day  seems  made  on  purpose 
for  you.  Miss  Eelr,"  said  Austin,  as  he 
straggled  up  the  hill,  assisting  Miss 
Jessie  kindly  and  courteously  (perhaps 
more  kindly  and  courteously  than  ever 
since  his  manner  had  gradnally  sunk  to 
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thitand  nothioK  more.;}  Tbe  hiij 
looked  crow,  ana  complained  of  dunp 
leaves.  In  her  wbb  nothing  of  tbe  SL 
Martin'a  iummer,  bat  an  affectation  of 
giiiishnew,  a  frantio  clinging  to  a  lost 
joath,  which  u  at  onco  the  aaddeat  and 
moat  hateful  thing  I  knoi*. 

"Eight  hours  sioce,  when  Hardjand 
I  took  our  morning  walk,  tbii  mocr 
was  all  white  with  baar-frost.  Are 
Ton  quite  aura  yon  ara  not  cold,  Min 

"  Let  me  mn  and  get  her  my  fui 
etpe,  Alick.  Will  }'oa  help  iiiu 
Cotrie  for  a  minnte  or  two  ?" 

"Hr.  Hardy  is  certainly  better ;  he 
baa  leamt  to  run  like  any  achool-boy," 
•aid  tbe  Doctor,  with  an  amused  tatjji- 
fiution. 

"And  to  fetd  and  oany  like  any 
■ponielt"  obterred  Miu  Jewie  Conie, 
whose  regard  cooUng  down,  gate  ont  a 
eatirical  ipark  or  two  ocuaaionally, 
"  Marvellous  change  I  A  month  ago, 
be  thought  of  nobody  in  the  world  but 
bit  deaiiy'beloved  lelf. " 

"  He  wai  ill  then.' 


which  the  repeatea  aloud  wiUi  varia. 
tiona  afterward*. 

"Mr.  HardyiElliceiimach obliged. 
Sbe  gayg  yon  run  Uke  ■  ichool.boy, 
and  carry  like  n  apaniel,  and  have 
leaned  at  lait  to  think  of  other  folk 
in  thehonae  betidea  your  beloved  aelf," 

'•Didaheaario?'' 

That  hurt  look  on  Aoctin'a  blase 
viiage  wai  aotnetbing  new  —  new 
u  tbie  odd  ihyneu  with  which  he  gave 
theiiir  to  me  to  wrap  her  in  .^  be,  the 
erewbile  officious  aquire  of  damea  I 

Ellice  turned  on  hun  her  bright,  trn^ 
hewt-satiaff  ing  amile. 

"Tell  him"  —  her  breath  as  sbe 
whispered  me  felt  like  the  Uay-breeses 
of  my  youth  —  "tell  him,  I  said,  he 
thiolu  of  everybody  in  the  bouse  except 
himself." 

Atwtin  diowed  that  he  could  not 
only  ran,  bnt  blush  like  any  tchoaL 
boy  j  so  plensant  seemed  ber  praise. 

On  we  went  tbnrash  tbe  mooriandt 
down  in  tbe  ferny  dell  where  those 
tbree  cedars  stood,  hnge  and  dark,  with 
the  faint  sunbeams  on  their  tops,  and 
damp  eu-ihinem  at  their  feet. 

"  This  will  not  do,"  said  Dr.  James. 
"Very  nnsanilaiy  spot.  There's  a 
wholesome  breeM  and  a  grand  view 
half  way  np  Torbury  HUI." 

So  we  ascended,  knee-deep  in  bea- 
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ther,  in  vbicb  poor  Wm  Jesne  ww 
stranded.  Anstm  tod(  hersaiel^  to 
the  old  people,  and  came  "  teanng  " 
back,  his  hair  flying  ail  abroad,  and 
his  dainty  vestments  catching  on  fnize. 
bnsbes.  How  his  Loudc^  friends 
would  have  staied  I    I  told  him  so. 

"Nevermind.  Ton  are  growing  just 
at  mnch  of  a  bo^  yourself,  old  Jellow.  I 
think,  Hiss  Keir,  it  mnst  be  something 
in  the  air  of  Highwood  tbatmakaa  one 
young." 

He  mi^t  hare  said,  only  he  never 
made  one  ofbis  pretty  speixlius  to  her, 
that  she  herself  lumiBhed  no  exception 
to  the  rule.  For,  in  truth,  her  cheek 
had  a  Rirlisb  rosiness  and  tint,  like  tbe 
inside  leaves  of  those  delicate  peaciu 
coloured  chnsantbemums  ibe  was  m 
fond  of.  I  think — oh,  contemptiUr- 
aentimental  thought  I  .—  I  wonld  like 
to  have  my  grave  planted  with  chn. 
tanthemums.  They  oome  so  cbeernil 
and  fair  in  the  winter  time,  and  they 
always  remind  me  of  Uighwood  and  nt 
Ellice  Eeir.  She  onoesaid,  they  k)oked 
like  a  handful  of  happiness  when  one 
is  growing  old. 

But  we  all  eschewed  age  to-day — ay, 
even  the  Doctor,  whose  general  gravity 
vraa  sach,  that  moat  of  tbe  patienia 
looked  nponhimaa  more  antiquatedand 
reverend  than  his  father — lie  threw 
off  his  antiquity  now.  He  strode 
through  the  heather,  led  the  pmiy, 
painted  out  the  nmset.  He  bad  al- 
ways the  keenest  sense  of  natuinl 
beauty ;  his  large  grey  eye  softened 
and  brightened  as  be  turned  to  EUioe 
Keir. 

"  How  strange,  how  sad  it  moat  bO 
to  have  (a  seek  ont  God  in  natnre  I  To 
us,  all  natureis  but  an  emanation  from 
God." 

I  listened.  He  and  die  togetberi^ 
Christian  man  and  Christian  woman- 
had  taid  tome  sweet,  Christ  -like 
words  before  me  now;  and  then,  bet. 
ter  still,  had  £d«1  before  me.  ItteeiiMd 
strange  now  that  I  had  ever  cried  out, 
in  that  temporary  insanity  of  nnbelief 
with  wbidi  this  history  begins.  I  stood 
"  clothed  and  in  my  right  mind."  It 
will  be  imagined  the  scHt  of  feeling  witb 
which  I  often  looked,  at  now,  from  one 
face  to  the  other —what  calm,  noble, 
blessed  faces  tbey  werel  —  cd  those 
two,  esped&lly  bert. 

Austin  did  the  tame.  He  bad  a 
kindneti  for  the  Doctor ;  and  as 


great  1 
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"  Do  yon  know,"  be  laid,  tttf^Jng 
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docer  to  her  saddle,  "  tlusphc«  is  cu< 
riouslj'  like  Ketherlondj.  loe  couDtry> 
ude  is  all  barren  tDocrr,just  att  thutf 
dotted  inth  tnmblo-down  hats,  where 
those  bmtcB  of  riotous  miners  live. 
Ah  I  joa  smile.  It  shall  not  ba  so 
■nortier  ye&r.  Indeed,  it  shall  no^ 
Hias  Eeir.    I'll  see  ^bat  I  can  do.'' 

"  BraTO  1  what  you  can  do  I  That 
will  be  DO  little,  Mr.  Hnrdy." 

"  Thank  yon.  Doctor.  And  there, 
behind  just  such  a  Gr-wood  as  that,  the 
bouse  stands.  Poor  old  Netherhmds, 
I  have  not  been  there  these  ten  years. 
It  is  getting  sadly  dilapidated,  my 
sltfwiird  tells  me— but  then  it's  bis  in. 
terest  to  tell  me  lies— ^y  all  do.  What 
were  jtoosBTing?'* 

He  bent  forward  tofac^  her, 

<•  I  never  thou^bt  of  that,''  he  an- 
■weied,  deprecatingly.  Bleu  nie,  it 
nerer  struck  me  my  laxiness  was  harm- 
ing anybody  bat  myself  i  but,  for  the 
fntnre,  Ipromise,  and  ^fe  knows  I 
never  brMk  my  promise.  Doctor,  you 
tnay  well  cry '  Bravo  1'  There's  a  good 
■tar  rising  over  poor  old  Netherlands: 
Yon  must  come  and  see  me  there," 

Then,  in  n  bwer  tone — 

«  WiU  yon  come  too.  Miss  Keir  ?"  ' 

She  hesitated,  coloured  slightly,  or  I 
fsDCied  so;  finally,  gave  a  smihug  as- 
pent.  Austin  thanked  her,  and  stood 
looking  towards  the  fir-wood,  that  lay 
in  ■  bUck  bank  under  the  snnset 

"  Poor  old  Netherlands  —  dear  old 
Xatberknds  1"  he  mnrmnred  more 
than  once,  in  the  soft  tone  he  had  used 
y«an  ago,  when  ticking  to  my  little 
Bister,  Mary. 

I,  also,  was  young  then.  Beavens  I 
irbat  it  is  to  be  ytning  1 

•'  Oh,  my  youth — myyouti !"  cried 
ont  im/  heart,  and  seemed  to  catch  at 
its  laJst  atreanung,  even  as  each  wave 
of  moor,  each  stump  (tf  tree  canght 
At  the  son  aa  he  was  going  down, 
irith  a  wild  clntdi,  as  knowine  that 

this  glimmer  was,  indeed,  the  lasC 

that  afterwards  there  would  be  nothirig 
bnt  gloom.  But  he  went  down, 
and  it  was  light  stilL 

«  This  is  the  strangest  winter  even- 
ing. It  will  not  grow  daric.  Did  yon 
ever  see  snch  a  dainty,  bright  new 
moon!  We  must  go  home,  for  aQ 
that,"  aaid  the  Doctor, 

"  Not  yet — just  one  nunnte  longer, 
yi«i  Keir." 

I  pnt  my  arm  on  her  pony's  neck. 
I  could  see  behind  me  a  fold  or  two  of 
bar  gown — jut  enough  to  feel  she  was 
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there.  I  bnded  I  Iieard  her  sigh. 
Ho  wonder— everything  was  so  still 
and  beautifuL 

For  me,  my  sigh  was  almost  a  sob. 
My  auul  was  come  into  me  again.  I 
was  no  lon^r  a  wretched  clod,  pas- 
■ionleas,  brainless.  I  could  feel,  en. 
joy,  create  i  I  was  agun  an  antbort  a 
poet — greater  yet,  I  was  a  man, 

"  Ob,  tbank  God,  this  is  like  my 
youth  1  And  I  am  yonng — I  am  only 
tbirty.two.     I  might  live  my  Hie  out 

"  Live  it  I"  said  the  brave,  soft  voioa 
of  James  Corrie. 

"Live  itl"  said  the  mlent  smile  of 
Ellice  Eeir. 

"I  will!" 

Though  the  vow  was  tben  taken 
somewhat  in  blindness  of  what  wai^ 
and  was  to  come,  still.  God  be  wik 
DOES,  I  shall  never  break  it  either  to 


"  I've  done  it,  Aliok  —  Z  tbon^t  I 

And  Hardy,  afler  a  three  days' 
absence  —  I  concluded  in  London.— 
bnret  into  our  sitting-room,  a  huge 
peripatetic  snow-drifL 

"Done  what?" 

"I&rgol— youdon'tknowyet.  But 
III  tell  you  in  a  minute,  when  I'm  not 
BO  out  of  breath.'' 

"Did  you  come  in  by  the  six  o'clock 
train,  to-night?" 


have  had  to  walk  across  the  conntry." 


"  Nobody  expected  yon.  You  mnst 
—  "■   ■■  *o  walk  aero      "'  '      " 

e  I  ^d." 

"Tell  it  not  at  the  Albany,  lert 
Highwood  should  be  inundated  widi  a 
floml  of  bachelors  seeking  the  water- 
cure,  that  I  should  have  lived  to  see 
Austin  Hardy,  Esquire,  taking  a  four- 
milenight-walkthroughabeavyGbrist- 

"  Pshaw,  don*t  make  game  of  a  feL 
low  i  it's  only  what  a  man  ought  to 
do,  if  he's  anvthioK  like  a  man. 

He  certwuy  lo^ed  every  inch  "  a 
man."  His  Ungnid  affectations,  faJB 
fashionable  drawl,  were  gone.  Even 
his  dress — that  Stultzian  toilet  onco 
rivalling  the  Count  himself — was  now 

Said  no  more  attention  to  than  any 
ecent^^ontleman  is  justified  in  paying. 
His  hair  frizzled,  guiltless  of  Uacas- 
Bor,  for  his  oils  and  his  perfumes  the 
water-cure  teemed  to  have  washed 
them  ail  away.  Altogether  he  was  a 
very  fine  ftllow.  indeed. -in  the  phyo- 
3  V 
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cil  line.  Mf  oFn  amill  cp^mreality 
fhrank  into  instguificincB  bende  faim. 
But  I  bail  bcon  sitting  for  two 
boura  looking  diroct  into  tbo«e  e^jet, 
which  looked  us  stendily  into  mine, 
in  bright  and  friendly  communion —■ 
tboM  cjet  which  always  Bent  a  deeg 

E&ce,  a  quiet  raat  dowp  to  the  veif 
tlom  of  my  soul.     No  ;  I  did  not 
enTy  AnsUn  ^ardy. 

"  Now,  my  aooA  fellow,  whpn  yon 
^v«  ahftkea  'off  your  raow,  sit  down 
itndlnKirm  me  of  ihb  mighty  deed." 

<*0h,  it'gDOthiag — »  mere  nothing, '-* 
with  that  air  of  positive  shyness,  wbich 
was  in  him  so  new  im4  "^  comical. 
"Vatt,  is  all  well  at  Uighwood?" 

"  Certualy.  Tod  surely  did  not 
expect  anj|  great  internal  conrulsion* 
to  DBppen  in  three  days  ?" 

"Nil;  but  irhan  one  is  away,  you 
know,  one  fanciei.  How  delicioasly 
quiet  this  place  nenis,  after  knocking 
about  lome  liundreda  of  miles." 

"Some  faundfeda  of  mileil  ^Vhy, 
when  have  yon  been  ?" 
"To  Edinburgh." 
**  To  EkJinbursh.  You  who  gramble 
mt  *  fifty  mitea'  journey.  In  this  snow, 
too.  lA'batimpcirtantDunness dragged 
yon  there?'' 

"  Ob,  none.  Qnlv  I  thought  I 
onght."  (The  araualng  noveUy  of 
Au»lin  Hirdy  doing    an  unpleasant 


bur^h,  foqn<l  ont  the  joftng  nan  I  tbe>\ 

hunted  up  my  friena,    Lord  C — 


I  wu  very  much  astonl^cd. 

"You  see,"  l]e  added,  poking  f^e 
fre  hard,  "I  couldn't  bear  hef  lad 
Xackf,  when  the  young  fellow,  andliis 
doubtful  proapecti,  went  ueptioned. 
He  is  a  real  fine  fellpw —  only  wan^ 

fettiilg  a  atari  in  lift:,  and  beVI  get  oq 
ke  a  house  on  (ir^    Noir,  last  week 

a  thoucht  siTUrk  me '' 

«  Will  yoi)  kjndly  Icbm  off  striking 
dowers  of  fir-wood  spares  into  my 
i«ce7" 

•'  I  didn't  like  tcUins  her  before 
hand,  lest,  if  it  failed,  she  should  be 
disappointed,  tihu  iQves  that  lad  — 
though,  by-the-bye,  he  isn't  exactly  a 
lad  1  be  took  bis  doctor'a  degree  this 

Gar,  and  is  mighty  clever,  too — . 
igho  1  Bbe  is  very  (bnd  of  him,  and 
be  of  her,  and,  by  Jove,  and  so  be 
aught  to  be." 

'<  But  you  have  not  yet  told  mo  —_ 
that  is,   if  yoD  were    going   to  tdl 

•'  Certainly,  thon^  there's  little 
to  tell— merely,  U>m1  went  to  Edin- 


:|ng  to  Italy  ivith'  his  sick 
A  tolerHbla  huiit,  too-^follawc4 


bim  first  to  Yorkbbirc,  aD4  ^^n  to 
Bath.  '  put,  it's  aU  settled  naw._  $eir 
is  appointed  tfavelliiig  physiciao,  A\ 
J3PU  a-ypar.  "Sat  a  baa  uotiofi— ^, 
Alick  ?  The  young  fallow  ia  so  glad 
—  it  quite  does  one  good  to  tiling  of 

"  poes  «hp  know  ?" 

"  Of  course  not." 

"  How  happy  she  irlll  ba." 

And  it  wan   he  who  had  the  pqwer 

to  give  her  this  happiness  1    for  ^e 

first  tuue  in  my  liio  I  envied  Austin 

Hardy. 
"  When  shall  Ton  tell  Iwr  ?" 
"I   don't    linb^r  —  I  —  I  with  |mi 

TTouId,  Pyfo.    You  would  do  \\  n 

much  better  tfu^i  I." 

.  "So — no." 

I  was  present  when  the  was  toM 
--told  in  an  avkiiranl,  unintelligibly. 
and  6^^')  uitateii  fashion,  whicn  nq 
one  would  nave  expected  frooi  that 
finished  gentlei^i^,  Mr,  AufUn  f^- 
dy. 

&be  looked  {Vom  pne  tq  thp  fttbsf  of 
ns  vaguely.     "  I  don't  u^nderst^nd," 

l^ardy  repeated  the  iiiformation;^ 
Just  the^^re  Taut  of  [ler  brother's  apr 
pointment,  which  young  Keir  IfiinK|f 
would  conBrin  (o-qiorrpw. 

^lie  bcliev'e4  at  last,  atkinE  pa|^ 
fbr  ber  doubt.  '•  Jiut,"  wiUi  thai  ryrt 
tear,  wliich  fihpw^  how  mtipjf  Cpulq 
have,  or  bad  once  flowed  do^i;'  ber 
^ar  face,  "  HtnT  an4  ( t>T«  DOt  ""^ 
to  being  so  happy." 

No  mofp  tban  this,  JTotliin^  ipber 
of  the  tragic  commodity— potbmg  tba^ 
professional  passion- mongers  like  ma 
tould  study  a  scene  out  of.  ^ui 
my  "studi^"^ad  gone  to  the  ifindf 
weeks  ago  1 

"  Arid  who  has  done  n)e  this  kiDdr 
neis,  for  ^hith  I  shall  be  grat^flil  all 
my  li^e  7     Who  must  I  thaiTk  7" 

He,  generous  fellow,  had  omitte^ 
that  trifle. 

Or  course,  T  told  hegr  ^IL 

Miss  Kelt  was  very  much  affected. 
She  held  out  both  ber  hands  to  nim 
dlently.  Then  sba  said,  not  in  ber 
usual  whisper,  but  in  a  distinct  voic^— 
faint  indeed,  but  an  audible  sound—. 
the  first  tfaal  bad  passed  ber  Up*  for 
jean— 
'  "Tttankyqn,    (Sod^jfni.- 
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tr^t^ptre. 


Good  Di.  Jmmeg  Corria  ■Uita4  op> 
quit^  pale  Slid  incredulous. 

"Yes,"  she  added,  smiliog  on  him, 
"I  can  apeak," 

'.'  Thit  nidden  J07  fan  dou^  it  all, 
pod  bleaf  jou,  Mr.  Knrd;." 

Bi^t  llaray  Wd  disappfiared. 

Tli^t  Tiiglitt  afler  the  draving-raont 
^«i  deKited,  I  Bat  alaue  there. 

I  leaned  P?  cheek  against  the  velvet 
ario-thair,  woict)  ititl  ^iqed  tq  keep 

She  inipre^  and  even  t|ie  perfume  of 
{er  bl^ck  iwir.  X«Dg  meditation* 
teiied  me.  All  ta;  past  life  glided 
beftiie  me  ip  a  moving  picture — thp 
Uttec  half  of  \i  ttaq^mg  still  like  a 
diorania  qndei  ipy  gaie.  Ihon,  it 
fKgaa  I'fst  tq  fadp  than  to  ch»ngq  — . 
new  forms  iniogling  n itti  the  old,  con. 
fusedlf  at  Qrat.'  Gradually  thq  old 
■hapes  iqelted  out,  without  voy  Mnsa 
of  fowt,  and  the  new,  the  tranKendiq; 
beautiful  and  perfect  scene  iU|od  oi)t 
before  me  rivid  as  life  itself. 

I  taid  in  my  beaft;  "Everj'  man, 
«t  ever/  great  crisis  of  fiiq  existence, 
has  a  right,  frlthin  reasonable  and  ho- 
nqurable  bounds  to  secure  his  own 
happiness,  to  grasp  at  the  cup  ithich 
be  feeU  noulif  be  bis  soul's  strcngtb 
and  salvation.  It  shall  be  so.  There- 
fore, to.qiorTOw — to.morrow." 

Bisingt  X  paced  tbe  room-  M^ 
weak  nerrpiisnesi  vfaa  gone — mj  spirit 
was  strung  up  to  ils  utmost  pitch.  J 
was  able  to  remove  monntains.  My 
brain  felt  clear  —  wiy  heart  throbbed 
wiib  uU  the  warmth  pf  my  youth.  Ob  I 
vl^at  a  jouth  I  had  1    X  could  weep 

Ear  it.  In  this  moment  it  all  cania 
dc.  I  coiild  harq  written  a  great 
ok,  b^ve  lived  a  ^rcat  life;  nave 
achieved  the  most  daring  exploit,  have 
perved  myself  to  the  most  heroic  sa- 
oriGcq. 

This  was  what  she  had  made  of  mB-7 
she,  and  him  whom  I  honoured  as 
much  09  I  I^new  the  did.  But  — I 
loved  her. 

Strange,  solemn  love — more  solemn 
(ban  any  yoitng  man's  love — love  thai 
cornea  in  ^utuiun  season — wild  as  au- 
tumn blasts — delicious  qnd  calm  a* 
^atumn  Biin«hine  —  dpliciaiis,  not  as 
pierely  itself,  but  as  the  remembrance 
pf  by-gooe  spring — clung  to  as  we  cling 
to  every  soft  (Jclober  day  that  dies, 
knowing  that  afterWHrds  nothing  can 
come,  nothing  will  come,  nothing 
ou^ht  to  coii)e,  but  winter  and  snow*. 
I'his  fatal  love-— 1  taj  fatal,  ilmpl^ 


implying  that  it  eam«  of  &ta,  wbidi 
means  gf  God — fra*  npoit  m^  Alex. 
ander  Fyfe,  now. 

I  wilf  not  denf  it,  tiqt  piurmaT  at 
it,  nor  biusb  for  it :  never  •oogbt  i^ 
nor  rushed  ii)  the  way  qf  it  —  it  wai 
fent  — and  therefore  wa|  ligbt  )Uid 
best. 

Slowly,  W*  ratter  loath,  I  went  If 
my  cbamW.  In  the  parlour  ^  )|av 
Austin  H^f . 

Hf  VIA  sittina  pver  the  firp,  I 
ghQuld  nave  passed  him,  \>\\i  be  turned 
round.  Such  a  fac^ — such  a  nat),  hlft- 
gard,  wretched  face — that  I  stopped. 

<'  What  have  jq^i  been  dmitB  ^   '^re 

^""No ," 

','  Has  apything  happen^  I  Cfone, 
tell  qi^^we  were  lads  together," 

Bq  ^oaoed  —  "  Oh>  that  I  were  a 
lad  agaiq  t  Alip^i  Alick,  if  yon  would 
help  me  to  begin  my  life  afresh)  qii^ 
mave  it  in  any  way  worthy  of ~*' 

MQf— out  with  it." 

"OfElliceKeir." 

I  bad  at  itpes  ^ui^ectcd  tbjs — Jiad 
even  tried  to  grasp  at  Ibe  possibility  (f 
it,  boldly,  as  we  dash  at  some  horrj^ 
ble  doubt  that  we  knpw  lies  in  wi^it  for 
us,  wolf-like — niq  it  to  the  ground  and 
worry  it— with  a  sort  of  hope  that  it 
will  either  vanish  into  air  at  our  toucht 
or  that  we  shall  succeed  in  sUring  it, 
leave  it  dead  at  pu^  feett  and  go  on 
OUF  way,  safe  and  free. 

But  new,  when  the  beast  pet  me-^ 
when  —  pshawl  let  me  say  it  in  pliun 
English — when  I  knew  that  n^  cousin 
loved  and  washed  to  marry  £Uice  ^eii^ 
it  drove  rpe  mad. 

At[  kinds  of  insanities  whirled 
through  my  bruin.  If  I  bud  any  coi)< 
nccted  impulse  at  all,  it  waq  to  ^y  ({t 
his  throat  and  strangle  hiip. 

But  only^God  ba  my  wltpew— be. 
caiise  he  dared  to  love  Aer.  Any  cer. 
taintjr  that  she  loved  him,  woul|l— I 
feel  It  would  ^—  hava  sanctified  him  in 
myeyeai  I  could  not  have  done  ^iiB 
any  narm. 

Of  course  feelings  like  these  subsidot 

!nd  one  smiles  at  them  al^rwards,  at 
smile  now.     But  I  would  not  likp  to 
)ive  through  that  Sve  minutes  again. 

It  parsed  in  total  silence,  t  in 
tbaukful  to  say  I  never    uttere^  a 

Austin  at  last  raised  big  head,  and 
looked  at  mq.  I  steadily  met  his  ejef^ 
There  was  no  mistakiqiMiune. 

"  My  Qod,  iJ^  l—Jiin  (og  J-,— " 
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"  Preraiely." 

We  stood  &ce  to  face,  imblencbingt 
for  a  fbll  minula  more.  Then  I  uid — 

"Strike bands.  Fnir fight — noqaar- 
ter— 'OT,  if  jou  will,  let's  both  Sj,  snd 
the  denl  t&ke  the  bindmoit." 

For  I  Wits  very  msd  indeed,  Anstin, 
OB  the  oontruy,  wu  verr  quiet — Bt,j, 
meek.  We  seemed  to  uva  chviged 
nUares. 

"Nof"he  tud  at  kngtb,  "FlTing 
!•  useless ;  I  sfaoold  fall  dead  on  the 
road  ;  I'll  take  my  chance.  It  must  be 
u  Tou  say — fair  figbt,  and  no  qurler." 

"ItslUUbe." 

Again  a  long  panM. 

"What  do  you  purpose  doing?" 

"  What  do  you  purpose?" 

Neither  answered  the  other's  ques. 
tioiu  B^ach  looked  in  the  other's  face, 
■aTBgely,  and  dropped  his  ejea  in  a 
sort  of  pity  for  the  misery  imprinted 
then. 

"I  wish  it  had  not  come  to  this, 
Alexander.  We,  that  should  have  been 
brothers,  if  I  had  roanied  little  Mary." 

That  child's  name  calmed  us.  Both, 
looking  aside,  half  extended  an  iavo- 
Inntary  hand. 

"Let  UB  not  be  enemies,  yet.  We 
do  not  know  whether— ^" 

"Tell  me  honestly,  Austin,  ban 
you  DO  belief  in  her  prefeience— no 
tangible  hope  -    ■  ? " 

"Before  oeaven,  not  a  strawl" 

I  breathed  fieer.  I  did  not  reftue 
the  hand;  we  had  been  friends  so 
many,  many  year^ 

"Fair  play,  Alick?"  said  Hardy, 
almost  piceouflly.  "Tou  are  a  far 
cleTsrer  fellow  than  I.  You  can  talk 
with  her  and  interest  her.  She  likes 
you — respects  ^ou .  Now,  L^oh,  what  a 
wretched^  trifling,  brainleaa  fool  I  must 
appear  to  her  t" 

Poor  fellow' 
nmple-minded  _ 

"  Lad,  lad  " — with  my  band  on  his 
•boulder  ai  when  we  used  to  stand 
fishing  in  the  BiUery  Tyne— "  Do  yon 
tlunk  a  woman  only  cares  for  brains  ?'■ 

He  shook  his  bead  hopelessly.  "  I 
esnt  say.    I  don't  know.     God  for- 

E're  me" — with  a  bitter,  remorseful 
iDuliation — "  till  now  I  have  hardly 
known  anything  of  good  women  _ 
that's  it."  Heulded,  after  a  pause. — 
"  It  is  not  merely  losing  Aer,  you  see ; 
if  I  lose  her,  I  stall  loee  myself—  the 
better  self  she  put  into  me.  My  erery 
ohanoe  of  a  new  life  bangs  on  her. 
Think  how  she  would  help  me    think 
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iriiat  a  man  she  would  make  of  me. 

If  I  married  ber Hold  yonr  liande 

off.    Are  you  mad,  Fyfb  ?" 
"  I  am  afiaid  so." 


nttiiuby 
a  wife  « 


another  man's  bosom  —  the  mother  of 
another  man's  children  I  Reason  could 
not  take  it  in,  imagination  beat  it  off, 
efen  from  the  merest  outwoib  of  the 
brain.  If  once  allowed  to  enter  the 
citadel,  there  would  hare  been  a  erand 
explosion*— a  conflagration  reaching  to 
the  very  heavens,  bnming  down  to 
such  a  heap  of  ruins,  that  no  man 
oonld  rebuild  a  city  thereon  any  more. 

But  thi<  is  what  they  call  "fine" 
writjng.  Better  say,  in  polite  phrasCf 
that  the  idea  of  this  lady's  marriage- 
and  to  my  cousin — was  rather  trying  to 
a  person  of  my  ezdtablo  temperament. 

I  believe  Anstin  was  roused  from 
his  own  feelings  to  contemplate  mine. 
I  have  a  vague  iccolleclion  of  hit 
Btartled,  shocked  look,  and  the  ex- 
treme gentleness  of  his,  "Do  sit  down, 
there's  a  good  fellow.  I  knew  yon 
didn't  mean  me  any  harm." 

Also,  I  mind  hii  watching  me  as  I 
paced  the  room — watching  with  a  dia. 
turbed,  grieved  air — and  muttered  to 

"  Poor  lad — he  was  always  weakly. 
Bis  mother  used  to  say,  a  great  mis- 
fortune would  kill  him  or  turn  bis 

"  I  hope  it  would." 

"  Alick— don't  say  that.  He  tomed 
npon  me  absolutely  brimming  ^ea. 
Now,  it  so  happened  that,  being  her 
niter's  child,  Austin's  eyee  were  not 
unlike  my  mother's.  What  oonld  I 
do,  but  come  and  rit  down  opporite  to 
him,  and  tiy  desperately  to  straggle 
against  the  strong  tendency  whicn  I 
luiew  my  mind  had — which  almost  all 
minds  similarly  constituted,  and  bard 
worked,  have  likewise — to  lose  its  ba- 
lance, and  go  rocking,  rocking,  in  a 
pleasant  motion  that  seems  tempo- 
rarily to  lull  pain,  till  it  plunges  ovu*, 
over,  just  one  hair-breadtb,  and  is  loat 
in  the  abyss  whence  Beason  is  obaent 
for  evermore, 

"That  is  right — sit  down.  I  should 
be  sorrv  if  I  wronged  you,  Alexander  j 
inrry  that  anytbing  should  turn  yon 
against  me.    Xou,  toe  only  fellow  who 

never  flattered  or  quizzed  me who 

boa  stack  by  me  through  thick  and 
thin,  for  my  own  take,  I  do  believe 
and  not  fbr  my  property.*' 
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And  he  wu  tlie  onlj  fellow  who, 
ignoraDt  of  the  ^imcrackery  of  litsrs- 
ture — diiregarding  my  petty  "repa. 
totion" — my  barren  "iBurels" — loied 
beBTtity,  twd  had  toved  from  boyhood, 
not  the  "celebrated  author,"  but  the 
mui  Alexander  F^fe. 

Sacb  a  friendship  as  oan,  ceroented 
bjr  its  Tery  incoDgriiitisi,  was  rare  — 
mad  predouB  m  rare.  Love  could  not 
■    should  not,  annihilate  it. 

"  Austin,  let's  to  bed.  We  shall 
■ee  things  clearer  in  the  mormug. 
Good  night  God  bless  yon,  my 
boy." 

ITererthelesi,  it  was  a  horrible  night, 
and  a  horrible  waking.  Things  stand 
■0  ^lastly  plain  in  the  face  of  day. 

Yet,  blessings  on  yon,  friendly  wa. 
ter.demon,  that  came  so  welcomely  at 
dawn,  with  pail  after  pail  of  icy  tor. 
rents,  cooling  all  the  fever  in  my  blood, 
leaving  bchmd,  on  soul  as  well  as 
body,  a  warm,  heroic,  healthy  ^low. 
X  do  believe  half  the  passions,  crimes, 
■ad  nuEeriei  of  hnmanity  would  be 
calmed  down  under  the  influence  of 

In  the  hall,  quaffing  our  matutinal 
dass,  clear  as  crystaH  refreshing  ai 
tne  eUxir  vita,  my  cousin  and  I  met 
fkce  to  face — faces,  strange,  no  doubt, 
■od  pallid  still,  but  very  different  from 
last  night. 

No  reference  to  tbat;  temporarily 
the  ^ost  was  laid. 

"Good  morning." 

"  Good  moraing.  Starting  for  yonr 
valk  ?    Tu  damp,  rather." 

"  Very.    Are  you  for  the  wood  ?" 

"Probably.  And  you  for  themoor- 
land?" 

"Ay." 

So  tacttly  we  parted.  Generally  wa 
wallced  together,  but  not  now. 

Up  the  hillside,  through  the  mass 
of  red  beech. leaves  her  pony  had 
trampled  thraugh ;  how  dead  and  dank 
tbey  now  lay,  Aowly  pasung  i 


one  can   climb  —  up,  steadily,  till  I 
came  ool  on  tbe  level  mooriund. 

It  was  all  in  a  lofl  mist.  Not  a 
breath  stirring ;  not  a  wafl  of  cold 
December  wind.  The  year  had  lud 
itself  down  to  die  patiently.  It  would 
not  stiuggle  any  more.  Only  Bome< 
times  a  great  drop  would  come  with  a 
plash  from  some  fir-tree  hard  by,  like 
ft  heavy  inTolontarjr  tear.    But  the 
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leaden  iky  would  not  yield ;  the  rain 

refused  to  fall. 

I  walked  for  a  whole  boar  ponder, 
ing.  Tbe  text  of  my  meditations  was 
Austin's  saying  of  last  night — 

'•  She  is  my  better  self.  If  I  lose 
her  I  shall  lose  my  soul." 

Now  I,  weak  as  my  body  was,  had 
my  soul  in  ray  own  hand. 

I  might  die  —  probably  I  should  ; 
but  I  did  not  believe  that  any  stroke, 
however  heavy,  would  drive  out  of  my 
heart  the  virtue  which  her  biased  in. 
fluence  had  implanted  there.  Misery 
might  kill  me,  or  (possibly,  though  I 
trusted  in  God's  merey  not  I)  might 
make  me  a  lunatic,  but  it  never  would 
make  me  a  criminaL      Him,  it  might 

I  took  my  determination  —  at  least, 
for  a  time — till  tbings  altered,  or  till  I 
saw  some  dim  light.  Oh  no  I  Unless 
I  sought  for  it,  toiled  for  it,  prayed  for 
it,  how  could  such  a  fellow  as  1  hope 
to  see  the  faintest  love-light  shining  on 
me  from  her  sweet  eves  ? 

So  no  wroQ^  to  her  in  that  det«r. 
mination  of  mine. 

Agun  Austin  and  I  met  in  the 
midst  of  a  cluster  of  cheerful  patient! 
— somehow  patients  always  are  cheer.. 
ful  at  tbe  water-cure.  We  were  cheer- 
fill,  too.  I  felt,  and  something  in  hit 
voice  causing  me  to  look  at  him  hard, 
showed  ,me  ho  felt  an  estraordioarf 

He  followed  me  to  oar  rooms. 

"Alexander,  just  one  word.  I 
have  thought  over  last  nieht,  and 
somewhat  Ranged  my  mind. 

"So  have  L" 

"  I  shall  not  speak  to  ber— not  jiut 
yet." 

"  Nor  L" 

Again  we  looked  flxedljr  at  one  ano- 
ther— agun,  band  to  hand,  we  rivab^ 
yet  almost  brothers,  tenderly  closed, 

"Thank  you,  Austin.'" 

"  You  are  a  good  fellow,  Fyfe." 

"  I  think,"  said  I,  brokenly,  "  this 
is  right — this  is  bow  she  would  wish  it 
to  be.  We  must  not  hate  one  aooUier 
for  her  love — she  who  has  been  a  aav- 
ing  angel  to  us  both," 

"  Ay,  so  she  has." 

"Let  her  be  so  still— let  everything 
go  on  as  nsual,  till  some  cbance^vea 
either  a  sign  of  her  regard,  ^en, 
each  for  himself  1  a  fair  struggle,  and 
God  comfort  the  one  who  falls  1" 

Day  eStes  day,  dotins  the  whole  of 
those  strange  two  weeks,  did  thinp 
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"gooKB^  vraaL'*  That  U,  lire  uet 
ber  at  break&i^  ftt  dioneTi  at  mpper; 
■ometimeR  w^ked  With  faer,  dirire  with 
her — t>is8ed  ettry  eTentDg  id  her  pre- 
sence, irithlh  ionrid  of  her  Toiccj 
ttithia  brughln^  of  her  dress.  Tvice 
erery  day -r.  tool  [  haw  onA  bf  ul 
iiAed  to  eburt  dhd  wait  for  the  minnte 
— we  each  toached  her  hund.  And 
Bsny  tilnet  a  daj' that  satne  onb  —  1 

«tU  not  answer  fdt  thb  Other Vould, 

standing  b;  her,  in  Eerioui  Gie.side 
orgitment;  or  ewy  meal-time,  look 
aowQ,  lif^t  down  —  ihe  had  a  en. 
tioUsly  Bt«adj;  earnest,  innocent  gaee; 
^hed  she  waa  talking  —  ibto  the  Infl. 
it'itelj  tender  de))ths,  the  warm,  diirk 
■plendoun  of  her  ej^. 

Yet  heither  of  us,  by  word  or  look, 
lought  to  win,  or  by  any  word  or  look 
bf  hers  could  found  a  hope  that  we 
iaiaht  irin  her  preference. 

And,  nieht  atler  night,  when  the 
Bay's  nrdeu  was  over,  wa  used  to  lit 
rilent  over  the  fire  in  our  own  Mom, 
•ometimei  by  chance  catcUitg  light  of 
one  another's  faces,  and  recognising 
there  the  marvelloiis  lelf-dcnial.  the 
lieroic  »elf-contK)l,  which  kept  dcfer. 
rtrig,  each  for  the  othert  sake,  the  de- 
Ikioas,  thb  fatal  day. 

We  sat — not  nnlikri  two  IHenda 
oHItlng  seaward  in  a  crazy  boat,  inCa. 
liable  of  «  doable  freight,  who  rit  sadl^ 
gazing — willing  to  prolong  the  time, 
]Wtknowing  that  under  certain  definite 
oircnibitanees,  and  withld  a  certaio 
Hte&nite  tiine,  onB  6t  the  other  mtat  go 
down. 

&he  wu  Bitting  tallcingiritJb^  in  Dr. 
James's  study ;  no  one  there  but  out 
two  selves  —  not  a  face  to  watch  hers, 
Bave  mine  nnd  those  pictured  Puxi  on 

the  walls,  which  she  wa»  so  fbnd  of 

rar«  prints  gathered  by  Jsmes  Corria 
on  hu  wanderings :  —  grand  old  Buo- 
Barottf,  and  anselic,  boyish  JtaC 
Ikelle,  and  Gfotta,  with  tbat  noble, 
^regular  profile,  serious,  sweet,  and 
trate. 

"  n  is  not  linlike  Br.  James  himself 

"  Do  yon  think  aal  So  do  I  som^ 
Umi*." 

'  And  UlM  Ketr  sewed  Tastel-  at  her 
irork,  a  collar  tw  handkerchief  fttt 
fiarry,  frbo  bad  been  die  light  of  High- 
wood  now  for  KTeral  days. 

"  What  a  pure  nature  it  is,''  con- 
Vnned  I,  and  Kill  lotted  at  die  Giotto, 
«^-' •*.ii4iBg  bT  ffaiiMB  Corrie.    "Bb 
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■nrj  tenAei,  for  alt  it  U  so  ite&d(^ 
ana  10  strong.  I  hardly  ever  boooured 
any  man  as  I  do  our  fHend  th^  Doctor. 
Do  not  you?" 

'"  He  has  been  the  kindeH  friend  !n 
the  world  to  Harry  and  to  me." 

"  And  to  me,  also.  I  must  try  td 
tell  him  BO  before  1  go  away." 

'*  f  00  are  not  going  away  f  Surel}^ 
not  yet  ?" 

That  start  —  that  look  of  eilt^est 
regret.     What  a  Wp  my  heart  gave. 

"I  thought — I  understood,"  with  i 
slight  hesitation,  "that  yon  Were  Vi 
stay  at  Highwood  till  after  the  tie# 

"  Did  James  Coirie  lay  so?  And 
do  you  wish  it?" 

And  that  warm,  soft  colour  »lu(£, 
daring  all  our  talk,  had  been  growing 
growing,  now  seemed  elowmg  Into 
Scarlet  under  my  gaze.     So;  1  Would 


,  take  away  my  eyes.  I  would  i 
Whether  they  could  not  tight  np  ill 
hen  some  tiihe  of  the  hidden  fire  that 
I  knew  must  be  burning  in  my  own. 

I  was  right!  She  did  tremble— «Ii6 
did  blush,  Tivldly,  almolt  like  a  girl 
of  fifken— this  calm,  this  quiel  Elfice 

"I  ought;  indeed  I  ou^Ut  to  gtK 
&fy  book — you  know — my  — -" 

Stambenng,  I  ceased. 

She  laid  her  work  dowHi  ahd  tobfaid 
me  straight  in  the  face,  in  her  pecoi 
liir  w^,  sajing,  softly — 

"No  J  you  must  not  go,  Tb4  art 
not  strong  euongh.  Besides,  I  irant 
^u  to  stay — Just  a  week  longer.  Never 
mind  your  book." 

"  Miss  Keii-,  ini  know  I  Woidi 
thrust  it  and  all  the  books  I  ever  Wrbt* 
into  that  flame  this  minute,  if         .* 

I  remembered  my  pledge.  Ay, 
Austin — sacred  If. 

"If  what?" 

"If  Miss  Eeir  will  tell  me  tb«  rea. 
Ion  why  she  wishes  me  to  stiy  1" 

t  said  this  in  an  exaggcrttioB  «F 
cnrelewneas— even  trying  to  mkke  * 
joke  of  it.  I  did  not  expect  to  wet 
that  stnnge,  unwonted  blush  risb  again 
fiver  bee  and  throa^  nor  to  tee  net 
very  fingers  tremble  as  she  worked. 

What  wat  to  become  of  me  ?  One 
second  more,  and  I  should  hare  fbiv 

S)tten  all — she  would  haVe  knowfa 
I.     Thank  God  it  was  not  to. 
I  snatched  up  a  book,  muttered  KUDis 
\  apology,  and  rudted  out  of  her 
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nlliit  le  ]jtit  to  ii  ioltietio#.  WbHe 
she  ithS  Itidifivrent,  quiet,  compbsed-:. 
merely  the  litly  who  rinilingly  shoiA 
hamls  with  liie  momlng  »hd  ni^ht,  I 
cOnld  beat-  it.  But  td  Me  her,  aa  I 
uw  her  Uii>  morning— ^1  the  woibitil 
ftirt«l  in  her,  binshing,  trembling— i 
dot  MiuKeir,  butEllice— Ellicel  It 
could  not  be.  '  The  crisis  mnaf  comb. 

I  mnde  up  mj  mind.  Bnt  first  I 
went  in  learch  of  Austin  Hardy — 
betilslfnoiy  and  tlo* ;  for  mvDlun- 
tarily,  a  wild  conviction  had  furred 
itself  on  itiy  mind  ^^  fbrgiie  uiB,  thou 
enehee  bf  most  simple  and  (lure  w0. 
matifaood  I  but  We  men  have  such 
intensitiel  sometimes  —  a  tonvicMon 
thitt  Anstin,  at  least,  would  never  wia 
Blltce  Keir. 

I  went  to  meet  him  ih  the  garden 
With  i  strange  pity^—even  a  «hame- 
fiiced  remone.  I  fotittd  him  walk- 
ingi  tal^inpt  and  laughing  with  Hany 
«nd  FMri  Kelr. 

"Tbs,  cerlaitilf,  we  will  comli)  both 
Barry  and  I,  end  see  all  these  wondtrr- 
fdl  changes  and  imprflvemenib  at  Ne- 
therlands. 1  am  so  happy  to  think  of 
them  all.  Toti  will  not  forget  one  oF 
them — ymi  promise?" 

"I  promise." 

Bfae  spoke  earnestly .^ HsHilj  too: 
•6  eam^ly  that  theV  did  not  holice 
mfei  They  ktoed  still  nitder  the  great 
cedar.  Harty  Keir— what  a  gleesome 
face  titb  yoong  fbltow  had  l~wai  \o». 
iiig  w  and  citching  cedar- eones. 

■•res J  I  will  [SiDtaisft  everything. 
IVetberlands  shall  begin  s  new  lifiKj 
like  its  master,  please  Qod  f  It  shall 
b«rdlr  know  it)  old  likenesi^  It  and 
tb«  people  brtbDglng  to  it  shall  be  the 
patient  of  the  «th(^  booiltry.  Will 
tliat  make  yon  happy  ?" 

"Vert  happy.     Few  thing!  niore." 

"  Ana— ^"  Ay,  dear  Anstin,  I  heard 
and  htmooMil  the  srif-command  which 
■DwOtlieil  dowb  lb  indiflferenn  that 
tlvmaleus  totie  —  "  *hen  will  you 
do  Ml  that  honour  r  It  shall  be  qiiita 
■  ftniVal  when  yoa  visit  Netherlands. 
Fyfe  —  ah,  liiy  Heat  fellow,  nTe  yott 
ttten  ?:— Fjrft  shftll  Vb  askeit,  and  aU 
Mr  tpod  friends  here." 

'•BrtiDl"  okd  Harry,  with  K 
hnghf  m  bs  tossed  vp  his  biggest  fir- 
eme  t  "  And  JDr.  Jamesi  of  course." 

"  Mott  certainly.  Every  one  whom 
slie  baree  for— every  one  who  honour* 
bef.  And  now,  Miss  fieir,  will  yon 
too  promise  7 — when  will  yOn  cobie  to 
Netherland*?" 


*  I  hop^-^tiie  tlmt.^tiei[t  TMr." 
Were  mjr  eyes  dazzled  by  tnat  rSi! 
torrent  itbich  seemed  to  roll  poiirlng 
in  upon  my  brain ;  or  dirl  1  ngain  »ee, 
as  an  hour  before,  ihal  satiie  Warm, 
tremulous,  ezquiBiCe  blush — sucb  ks  Is 
always  coming  and  goinc  iti  a  womhii's 

face  when  she  is  very  happy or 

when  she  loves? 

Not  a  word  more.  She  was  gone. 
Austin  and  I  stood  under  the  Ecilvy 
shade  of  the  cedar.  Was  it  that  which 


'•Now,  Hardy?" 

"Well.  I  hear  the  time  baa  coilie  7" 

"  I  think  it  has." 

I  sAw  bini  watching  her  on  the  ter- 
race where  she  and  Harry  iren  walk- 
ing menily.  The  Sun  Was  shinirlg 
Uiere.  As  he  looked,  all  the  glooid 
passed  out  of  his  countenance ;  U 
aeeined  lo  gather  the  sunshine  too. 

Jealousy  1  I  had  written  pages  ta 
pagts  about  it — Iciimed  "to^hmtt 
myself  into  the  feeling,"  as  our  lite- 
rary cant  goes — flattered  myself  I  had 
i^etched  beautifnily,  to  the  viery  lift, 
^e  whole  thing.  But  noWito  realist 
what  I  had  described — asd  Fancy  in- 
dulged in  a  cruel  spasmodic  laugh  to 
see  hoW  very  real  I  had  dbtie  it-^now 
to  feel  the  horror  gnaWin;;  ai  me, 
like  that  fiend  the  old  monk-priifnter 
painted,  who  afterwards  tntne  and 
stood  at  bis  dbow  till  he  died;  io 
fiel  net  only  through  my  brains,  but 
in  my  heart,  that  jc^ousy  of  which 
we  poets  prate  so  grandly — make  intd 
such  pathetic  novels,  such  withering 
tragedies  —  jealonsy,  which  we  sa? 
leads  to  hatKd,  madness,  icai-der  — I 
could  believe  it — I  could  ptoVe  It.  I 
plumbed  its  lowest  depths  of  [lossiblQ 
uHme  in  thai  one  minntti  When  I 
watched  Biy  eonsin  Anstin  watching 
Ellice  fiieir. 

I  had  loved  Austin  —  did  so  ttill. 
Tet  for  that  one  minutc-:-lhank  Gb4 
it  was  Only  one — 1  hated  hiin,  loathed 
bin.  I  believe  I  could  have  seen  him 
shot  down,  and  niounted  over  his  dead 
body  to  the  citadel  of  my  n-en«ied 
hope — as  our  poor  fellowS  are  perhaps 
dwftg  thi)  day  as  t  trrice,  in  the 
trenches  before  SelMStot>o].  But, 
"  better  is  he  that  ruletb  his  Spirit  than 
be  who  taketh  a  dty."    I  ruled  mine. 

"  Austin,  this  must  end." 

"It  most.     When?"' 

"To-day,  if  you  will;  There- 
look,  she  baa  gone  within  doors." 
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We  Btood— tlie  anna  wu  kthnnd. 
Our  boat  reeled— quivered.  Very  ptle 
were  our  facoa.  Whick  would  be  the 
one  to  Ko  down? 

"  Who  is  to  learn  his  fortone  firat  ?" 
said  Hardy. 

"Let's  draw  lots."  I  kughed— I 
felt  spurred  on  to  any  kind  of  iDsane 
taUy,  "  Let's  toss  up,  m  the  childreo 
do;  or,  since  coins  are  as  drou  with 
you,  and  as  life's  worth  to  me— let's 
take  to  the  seuUmentalt  the  poetical. 
Here,  choow." 

I  tcwe  a  sprig  of  cedari  and  a  iprig 
of  a  yew.tTM  hard  byi  and  held  out  to 
hiin  (he  two  stains^  leaves  being 
hidden. 

"  Now,  which  7  who  is  for  his  cedar- 
palace,  and  who  for  his  branch  of  yew  ?" 

I  know  Hardy  thought  I  waalouDg 
my  wits  fast,  "  No,"  ne  Sfud,  gently; 
•'no  child's  play — we  mnat  be  men, 
Goyou  in  and  speak  to  her  firsL" 

He  leaped  the  dike  into  the  field. 
So  it  became  my  doom.  Best,  far  the 
best. 

The  door  happened  to  be  fastened, 
I  thought  I  would  get  into  the  house, 
as  I  often  did,  by  the  low  wiudows  of 
the  Doctor's  study.     Stan^g  there,  X 

James  Corrie  sat  at  bis  table,  not 
writing,  but  thinking.  His  chin  was 
on  his  folded  hands  —  bis  eyes  out- 
looking,  calm  and  clear.  What  a  no. 
ble  face  it  was —  the  face  of  one  who 
has  gone  through  seas  of  trouble,  and 
landed  at  lengUi  in  serene,  sonl-satia- 
fying  joy. 

Twice  I  knocked  on  the  pane,  and 
he  did  not  perceive  me.  Then  heating 
me  call,  he  came  forward,  smiling. 

"  I  shall  not  interrupt  you.  Doctor; 
I  &in  going — is  M  . " 

"  Just  stav  one  minute.  I  wanted 
to  say  a  word  to  you — b^,  in  fact,  by 
the  particular  wish  of  uSss  Eeir." 

James  Corrie  folded  his  newspaper, 
dosed  his  desk,  looked  lomething  dif- 
ftrent  from  what  James  Corrie  was 
wont   to  look  —  but  happy,  inefiably 


happy  si 


n  wailing  to  hear.  '' 
"  Ay,  and  you  shall  hear,  my  old 
friend,  for  I  know  vou  will  rejoice. 
Simply  this.  Miss  Keir  has  told  ma 
you  intend  leaving  us,  and  she  wishes, 
most  earnestly,  that  you  would  stay 
till  after  the  new  year." 
"And  you?" 


Ctm^  [April, 

"  Eren  if  Alexander  Tjta  were  not 
welcome  for  his  own  sake,  as  he  knows 
he  is,  still  whatever  adds  to  her  hap- 
piness mnst  necessarily  add  to  mine.'' 

He  whom  I  knew  she  held  —  as  in 
his  simple  goodness  all  good  women 
might  hold  nim — like  a  very  brother ; 
be  who,  she  said,  had  b^n  to  her 
"  the  kindest  friend  in  the  world"—. 
strange  for  him  to  speak  to  me  thns  1 
Perhaps,  in  spite  of  myself,  I  had  be- 
traved  my  feelings.  Did  he  think 
diu  be  guess        . 

"  I  we  you  do  not  qnit«  understand 
me.  You  do  not  know  —  in  truth, 
being  neither  of  ns  rouog,  we  were 
rather  unwilling  it  auould  be  known 
or  talked  about — that  Miss  Keir  and 
myself  have  been  ensaged  for  two 
years;  that,  God  wiUing,  next  Sa- 
turday, New  Tear's  moiaing,  will  ba 
our  wedding.Jay." 

Ko— I  waa  right ;  it  did  not  slay  me. 
This  misery  passed  by,  and  deatroyed 
neither  my  life  nor  Austin's  sonL 

God's  mercy  strengthened  me,  I 
waa  able  to  help  and  strengthen  him. 
It  was  very  fortunate  that  only  I  wnl 
present  when  the  truth  came  onL 

That  truth,  neither  James  Coma 
nor  his  wife  have  ever  guessed  or  will 
ever  laam.  Why  should  they?  It 
would  only  pain  them  in  their  hi4)pU 
ness.  And  what  blame  to  them  ?  It 
was  all  our  own  delusion.  He  is  still 
the  worthiest  man,  and  she  the  noblest 
woman,  we  ever  knew.     God  bleM 

Hardy  has  gone  home  to  his  estates, 
where  he  intends  always  to  reside.  If 
he  is  able  to  carry  out  one-half  of  his 

Eiiposee,  no  wealthy  landowner  in 
ngland  will  be  more  useful,  moia 
honoured  in  his  generation  than  Austin 
Hardy,  Esquire,  of  Netheriandsj  and 
widely  different  as  our  fortunes  are,  he 
and  I  shall  be  as  brothers  until  death. 
For  myself,  I  am  now  in  my  old 
Loodon  haunta,  finishina  my  long-uu 
finished  book.  It  will  be  a  difiermt 
book  from  what  it  was  to  be ;  difie- 
rent,  oh  1  how  different  1  from  what  it 
might  hare  been.  But  it  will  be  n 
very  tolerable  book  still — whoksoma, 
cheerful,  brave.  Such  an  one  as  is  the 
"  lo  IriuinpMt "  of  a  great  spiritual 
Marathon  —  sudi  an  one  as  I  never 
oould  have  written  in  all  my  days,  had 
I  not,  in  body  and  soul,  iindei;gone  tha 
Water  Cure. 
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Tr  from  the  dmt  in  which  to  loDg  has 
ToMed  one  of  the  most  Titanic  of  those 
gloomy  and  inacru table  intellects, which 
■cue  while  they  attract  oor  admira- 
tion, it  were  permitted  to  ub  to  call 
up  him  that  told  the  tale  of  GuUirer, 
wnat  would  be  the  seiuations  of  the 
great  Dean — and  would  not  the  amile 
on  hia  lips  be  a  grim  one  7 — on  behold- 
ing his  own  hideous  libel  upon  God 
and  man  committed  by  ua  into  the 
bands  of  our  children  ;  the  deadly 
imagination  which  only  recognised  in 
human  nature  the  suggestion  of  a 
Yahoo,  now  safely  and  innocently 
guiding  through  Faiiy  table-lands  the 
nnaueatiomiig  wonder  of  some  b^ipj 

Oniis  ia  the  fiercest  protest  agsinit 
aU  that  man  should  reverence,  or  yonth 
believe  in,  that  ever  proceeded  from 
a  mind,  beaide  whose  withering  and 
malignant  merriment  Voltaire's  grej^ 
aarcsam  dwindles  into  MtoIoqs  pueri- 
lity ;  yet  it  is  one  of  the  first  works  of 
fiction  which  we  place  before  the  nn- 

KDuted  intelligence  of  childhood,  ude 
aide  with  the  barmlesa  and  graceful 
fablea  of  De  Foe;  and  GolCver  in 
liUpat  BSBO<nates  with  Crusoe  in  the 
Desert  Island. 

Lnoetins  sought  to  insult  and  de- 
pose the  eternal  sanctities,  and  erect 
in  their  place  his  creed  of  Nature 
witboof  a  God.  Do  we  read  him  with 
less  profit  or  less  lave  for  this  reason  ? 
Ho.  We  reject  his  stupid  theory 
without  an  ^ort,  while  we  linger, 
dianned,  over  those  esquivte  passages 
in  his  poetiy  which  speak  to  us,  in 
spite  of  himself,  of  the  very  Divinity 
he  denies,  by  appealing  to  the  fancy 
and  the  thought.  So  true  is  it  that 
the  evil  men  do  in  their  lives  dies  with 
them,  while  the  good  lives  after  them. 
But  who,  in  the  faoe  of  such  anoma- 
lona  results  as  these,  can  rely  up(»i  hia 
chanoes  with  posterity  7 

It  is  the  oonsolation  of  nnsnccessful 
authorship  to  quarrel  with  ^e  age 
that  rejects  it,  and  assume,  with  dM- 
pente  tenacity,  a  claim  to  the  homage 
of  a  fbtnre  generation.  In  proportion 
as  the  pabfi^ier  demurs  to  buf,  and 
die  public  to  read,  we  incroaM  in  our 


self-esteem,  and  assert  oartelvea  to  be 
propheCa  before  our  Ume.  No  man 
feels  ao  sure  of  posterity  as  he  whom 
his  own  age  has  affronted:  and  we 
find  a  pleasure  in  reflecting  that — 


We  know  that  Milton'a  grand  epic 
only  gained  for  him  a  few  pounds ; 
and  with  how  calm  a  coaSdcnce  he 
writes,  in  that  which  is  metrically  the 
most  perfect  of  all  his  sonnets — 


Yet  this  asBorance  of  nnvalued  genius 
ia  not  less  confidently  ahared  by  thoaa 
who  are  utterly  destitute  of  the  true 
effiuz  of  Deity  ;  and  when  no  one  but 
his  mamma  and  sisters  is  altogether 
carried  away  by  young  till.  Noake's 
'f  Verses  on  the  Bowling-green,"  that 
ill-used  aspirant  will  derive  comfort 
from  the  knowledge,  that  of  Shelley's 
best  laical  poem  only  two  copies  were 
sold  in  bis  lifetime,  and  from  umilar 
facts  in  the  history  of  literature  which 
are  sadly  numerous.  This  confidence 
in  posterity  ia  surprising,  when,  on 
looking  cIcMer  at  the  chancea  of  conu 
pensation  which  a  future  age  may 
offer  to  the  failures  of  the  present,  we 
are  compelled  at  the  outset  to  ask  this 
question — "What  security  exists  in 
time  that  mankind  will  preserve,  for 
the  benefit  of  a  snbae<)uent  age,  that 
which  it  refuses  and  discards  from  its 
own?"HowTagaemast  be  the  chances 
that  any  afler'age,  in  its  progress,  will 
stop  to  pick  out  of  the  dust  of  cen- 
turies that  which  has  been  flung  aside) 
trampled  on,  and  hurried  over  by  the 
ues  that  are  ^oe  before,  and  leh  by 
them  "  to  lie  in  oold  obatfuctioo,  and 

We  are  not  answered  by  the  know- 
ledge that  truth  is  immutable,  eternali 
and  sees  no  corruption ;  aud  that 
whoaoever,  at  any  time,  has  conceived 
and  given  to  the  world  a  angle  truth, 
has  given  birth  to  an  immortality. 
For  the  truth  may  survive,  but  tng 
man  not. 
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It  WM  the  cabtle  polity  of  the  He. 
did,  under  pretest  of  reviving  learn, 
ing  ia  Italj,  to  orerlosd  the  intellect 
of  tbe  >ga  irith  sarh  a  stupendouB 
weight  of  anlinuated  authority,  ai 
completelj  ctusDed  and  pal«lvB*d  all 
iDdepeodent  and  original  tEiought. 
Batrerer  patient  in  latxtur,  faomTcr 
Tiried  in  research,  a  man  who  only  n^ 
cognised  hia  right  hand  from  hii  Itllt 
en  the  authoritT  of  AHsidtle,  was  not 
likel;  to  intimidate  rnnntiy  t  and  M 
long  as  the  thinkenof  the  ngeamuaed 
tb^telfea  with  attempting  the  loiu- 
tioti  of  luch  problems  as  "  How 
many  An^eb  Un  dance  od  the  Tioint 
of  a  needle?"  the  GoTemtnetit,  how. 
eter  profligate  and  evil,  had  nothing 
to  fear  from  tbeir  inTeadgitions.  But 
wbeo,  at  last,  authoritj  tKgan  to  eon. 
tradict  itseif,  and  the  innumerabls 
aehoob  imported  into  Italy  to  quarrel 
over  their  own  jargon  —  «h£n,  in  *a- 
Iremix,  their  puzued  disciples  bad  to 
nse  tlieir  own  coinmdn  leitM  in  adj  uM- 
ing  the  adverae  tliiiins  on  levepenco  of 
Pbto,  Aristotle,  Pyihanora*,  Eenoi 
Augustine,  IrenKus,  and  all  tite  father* 
bto  the  bargain,  a  more  vijoroili  and 
Matelj  age  of  tbought  gre*  «th 
dioagh  not  wiiUont  the  mott  painful 
birth-throea;  and  its  eflbcta  wen  ib- 
nediately  evident.  Of  thi>  fen  Bmne 
Iras  the  first  apostle,  tnd  one  of  Ute 
first  martjn.  He  )t  was  irbo  first 
had  the  courage  to  attack  Aristotle. 
He  wai  aniong  the  fir«t)  tbo,  wboM 
eonsdence    grew  rettieM    niider  tbe 

CitlGcal  nightmare  of  Robe:  tie 
been  charged  by  bii  detraetora 
Irith  Atheism,  but  this  accusation  must 
Ml  at  euee  to  pieces  on  a  diq>aasionat« 
BCrilsal  of  his  works ;  and  a  FWndt 
author  baa  lately  said  of  bim,  w(th 
great  truth,  "  Iff  Q  H&U  Iw*  da 
Dieu  "—"  that  be  SMitted  intoiicated 
iHifa  Dbity."  Indeed  the  wbdle  of 
bis  writing!  are  a  Jubilant  pealm  of 
Ae  divine  element  within  bim,  aa^ 
■#ering,  with  the  keeneti  pempiioD^ 
to  that  Divinity  which  was  witboat, 
And  beyond  tbe  deflnithm  of  all  tbe 
Popea.  He  was  the  pintieer  of  Bacon, 
ana  TOUgfa-hewed  the  whole  road  tra- 
THrted  ^  his  saeceMOr.  He  fiitt  bs- 
■erted  tbe  prlodple  of  Induction,  and 
be  died  for  it.  Without  his  aldj  it  ii 
Ambtfiil  if  Lavater  wuuld  evtr  have 
written,  fbr  be  disoOTeftdi  and  flnt 
ftUowedt  tbeMlenee  of  pbfsiamiui^  j 
and,  indeed,  Lavater  haa  oi^  gone 
half  a  step  beyond  him  on  tta  my. 


This  nun  pnished  at  the  atake,  and 

is  never  spdcen  of.  Bacon  came  by- 
and -bye— arranged  tbe  rude  materi^ 
left  to  bis  hand,  and  which  he  bad  not 
far  to  go  in  senrch  of,  put  tbem  into 
Orderly  and  becoming  ft#iti,  and  went 
pleasantly  down  to  posterity,  with  bis 
pbiloMipby  under  bis  am. 

We  might  enumerate  a  hutidtvd  ti- 
milar  instance  of  this  uncertaihty  of 
fiime,  btit  one  sttffices.  In  nine  MM 
out  of  ten,  those  who  an  strangled 
and  pot  out  of  the  War  by  their  own 
age,  fail  to  get  eveti  botionrable  bo. 
rial  fhHD  that  wbleb  cones  iAH'  t  Me 
if  they  be  foiind  lytng  dead  oit  ihe 
road,  it  il  to  the  interest  of  the 
neat  comer,  who  ntbs  them  of 
tbeir  treasure,  speedily  to  kitk  tbcta 
into  tfa«  ditch   when   tlie  teUM^  U 

No.  Bay  what  Ira  will,  ^sgnfw  it 
aa  tre  may,  tbe  ig^a  aad  lois  of  lin 
an  here  i  and  whoever  liilMiO  emtUsi 


iliUft'tnd.ulIhlitoi 


HiTitwhlMbe 


talgnei  an  old  goMlp,  wbu  never  tno^ 
Ued  his  htad  for  three  minwei  about 
pOateHtyt  eacepl)  peibapa,  as  a  etuieiu 
afler-diuner  speculation  i  «be  wtu* 
just  to  ease  hii  own  ttntal  gamility, 
and  for  the  pitasure  ^  qnouuc  tnnek 
Latin,  little  (ohlBpurtKiee  I  wbofam! 
blea  lotM  from  subject  to  Subject  aa 
tbe  iriiim  tafcw  hinii  like  a  dtitd)  and 
vet  with  a  strength  and  keennen  of 
intellect  few  men  ooulU  eli&ali  wba 
wotddi  in  iket,  be  a  great  boitj  if  Ut 
were  not  so  aeeMnpKsbed  i  taaii  at'  tfas 
irorid. 

What  bbatoriet  tO  km 
there  not  arise  between  a 
done  now,  and  that  iiidefiaitei  un- 
dated reMgrntion  of  it  *fcidt  ke  calU 
posterity  I 

Have  net  nanj  of  doero'i  lagat 
elaborate  oraUbas  been  preaerved  to 
■a  by  a  inarVelloas  obaneef  and  do 
we  not  know  that  by  lome  amnnf  Ua 
eentemperariet  ke  *at  held  lalbM'  to 
Ms  rival  r  Who  shall  judn  bet«F«ea 
tkem  nvwf  If  Vii^l  bad  bvtat  hb 
Jbieid,  wodd  pnatennr  ta.vt  wet  Ui% 
ptdwtalW  apMkis  WKx^dttoBeit 
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Mnity,  u  in  hil  piclnres  *  kare  Hot 
the  unrortUD&b  life  slid  e&rly  death  of 
ChnttertoD  Bomclbing  to  do  iritb  the 
interest  with  which  we  cberi^  h\*  me; 
tooty  ?  And  the  wayward  nnd  BtmnM 
career  bf  Byron,  his  domGatic  gfien, 
And  singutaT  self-Bnil6— ha»e  Ihese  no 
part  in  the  BSteciationi  which  throng 
about  biinatne? 

To  recur  to  Sfontaigne,  is  It  not 
bccnuse  sach  writers  as  he  hare  e6 
largely  admitted  ni  into  the  cOnR. 
ience  of  their  liome-life  and  diilv  In> 
tereUti,  that  we  retain  theitl  thm'lor^ 
ingW  amidst  oar  own  ? 

ilr,  Haydon,  a  painter  of  cOnndeK 
able  ability  shd  consr^icntiou*  anpinu 
tion,  hut  absolutely  no  geniuk,  iniinta 
tety  bad  pictures,  which  everybody 
refuses  to  buy.  He  blames  the  pub- 
lic, not  himself ;  and  instead  of  paint- 
ing  pictures  which  peopis  tnU  b<iy} 
itarveS  and  dies  etrungely  in  his  garret. 
Ho  sooner  dead,  than  the  public,  whtt 


Homer  lii  U»  PahUiebn  *  Ari  wo 
i^rant  that  .Sscbyins,  Sophoclest 
and  Euripidet  were  tint  the  only 
Greek  tragedSand  that  won  the  dn- 
matic  contests  of  their  timef  OF 
theae,  let  us  look  for  a  tlioment  at 
Euripides;  And  again,  what  prank t 
»re  played  by  posterity  7  By  ^schy- 
lus  we  are  daZilcd,  and  awed,  and 
half  scared  ;  it  Sophocles  we  gaze  as 
ealmly  as  the  solemn  scalpturelie  pre- 
sents to  us  deiriands.  By  neither  an 
we  thrilled  to  the  heart.  To  heither, 
in  this  household  age,  do  we  recur 
with  lifing  sympathy.  But  how  im. 
measurable  1s  the  debt  which  modem 
literature  has  owed  to  Euripides!  If 
over  th^  frigid  statuary  of  Alfieri  we 
catch  for  one  instant  with  delight  a 
momentary  liri*-Iike  flush,  it  is  from 
Kuripides  the  gleam  is  stolen.  If  in 
the  pompous  platitudes  and  sonoroui 
emptiness  of  the  classic  French  dra. 
kn&tist  we  recognise  beneath  the  Bo- 
Inan  toga  —  not  more  tirel;  for  its 
FVffhchiBed  fHnges-:-one  beat  of  a  hm 
man  heart,  it  is  Bnripides  that  has 
|;iren  the  impulse.  Byron,  when  he 
toid,  in  Words  familiar  to  all  feeling 
fbr  the  truth  which  they  espres^^ 

•■  lUn'ikmhlaiun'iIkraatUasWvt— 


ConScionily  or  Hot,  wM  repeating 
EuHpideti  and  many  are  the  ezcla- 
nations  of  modern  passion  which  are 
t>tie  echoes  from  his  pages.  ,  Why  is 
thb?  BecauJehe  first  introduced  na. 
lural  feeling  into  art — made  love  more 
hnnian,  less  awMly  divine — aild  shbiir; 
M  US  women  instead  of  goddesses.  Yet 
tiib  very  pecnUatitj  In  the  art  of  Gn- 
ripides,  which  preserves  to  bint  the 
most  prominent  plice  before  posterity 
of  all  her  mightier  bnihreu.  Is  just 
the  very  quality  which  drew  down  npon 
him  ib6  censures  of  a  contemporaneous 
public,  ffoaded  by  the  coarse  witti- 
cisms 01  Anstopnanes,  who,  in  his 
comedy  of  "  The  Frogs,"  tlunts  the 
tragedian  with  representing  (bmate 
love  upon  the  stsge,  and  debasing  tri- 
gedy  by  the  introdoction  of  dotnestie 

fcterests  (.;.u«  rtdy/tMn). 

After  M,  how  much  of  k  man's  re- 
pntation  with  posterity  may  depend 
vpon  eireomstances  connected  with  his 
individual  lifb  and  curftnt  among  his 
contemporaries.  Does  Johnson  owe 
iiothing  to  Boswell?  Does  Sot  Enel- 
ler  lire  as  much  in  the  quaint  anec- 


becoihe  posterity,  asserts  his  title  a. 
martyr.  This  Is  another  of  the  aho- 
malies  of  posthumous  fSnie.  What 
the  painter  ihiled  tO  achieve  by  bM 
pictures,  Uio  man  ichi&ved  by  bit 
death — a  reputation  I 

Generally  speaking,  boWe^er,  be 
will  faav«  the  best  chance  wilb  poste- 
rity, and  justly  so,  whose  Work  is  mWt 
in  unison  with  his  own  age.  He  mtist 
neither  be  befbre  nor  behind  ft.  Wu 
Friar  Bacob  before  his  a^  t  Not  Ont 
whit  tiie  nearer  was  he  to  Kewtont 


he  sees,  and  those  abbnt  him  ought  to 
tee  •■  in  thought,  that  which  his  fetlowk 
ktand  in  need  of.  It  was  because  they 
possessed  this  secret,  that  posterity 
retains  so  affectionately  the  ^nlfeat 
etching  of  Kalia  and  DeUa-Beltk.  It 
Is  tiecauaa  they  do  not  posaass  this  tf». 
bret,  tbat,  in  spite  of  their  undeubt«i 
powet"  and  dexteri^,  we  Tentare  to 
p^Ict  that  posterity  will  not  retain 
the  allegorical  and  bistoHcAl  unrest, 
ties  of  Mr.  Maclise,  not  the  affectai. 
tinus  of  the  modem  pre-Rafiaeliles. 

It  cannot  be  objected,  with  jnalice 
to  this  remarfci  that  the  grettt  Itdian 
inastert  did  not  absolutely  sec  What 
they  painted  ;  for  they  did  fitl  the 
religious  demcT^t  in  ^ir  art  wi^  aA 
intensity  of  which  BO  modem  artist^ 
lire  affliin,  can  be  ctptible,  in  an  ago 
In  no  way  responding  to  such  VpAiv 
ted  %»m^«><iTig  btiur  tiHimwiiliiiM  et 
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iUeI£  Uoreorer,  tliey  did  not  in- 
rent,  out  of  their  own  ignorance, 
Hebraic  fornu  of  countiy  or  coitntue, 
but  painted  thdr  Madonnu  ai  thej 
■air  uem  in  the  streets,  Italian  pea- 
•anU  with  Italian  scenes  aronnd  them, 
■ublimed  onlf  through  the  medium  ti 
the  artist's  faith — a  practice  ImpoMible 
to  follow  now, 

Blake,  a  man  of  geniiu,  painted 
jdcture*  which  nobody  cared  to  bnj, 
lived  poor,  and  appeued  to  poiterity. 
BcTnolds — not  a  man  of  f^enitu,  bnt. 


neverUieleai,  an  esceedin^jr  good 
painter — painted  picture*  wnich  ^a- 
pie  bought  with  pleasure,  liTed  rich, 
and  mapped  his  Sngen  at  poateritf. 
Foster!^  carea  a  ^ood  deal  about 
Beynoldst  and  verylittla  indeed  about 
Blake. 

It  is  bnt  within  the  last  few  jwm 
that  a  purer  taite  in  poetn'  has  sought 
to  make  us  once  more  familiar  with 
the  great  masten  of  the  early  English 
drama  {  and  for  a  hnndrcd  of  the  ge* 
neral  public  who  hsTe  read  Famell's 
"  Hermit)"  we  venture  to  think  that 
a  proportion,  at  the  largest,  of  ten, 
win  be  found  who  have  looked  at  the 
"  Faithfnl  Shepherdess  "  or  "  Doctor 
Faustu*." 

The  conrtien  of  Charles  XL  made 
very  good  sport  of  Milton,  While,  as 
subjects  of  the  French  King,  we  bar. 
rowed  &om  France  the  worst  of  her 
literature  with  the  wont  of  her  mo. 
rail,  the  grand  Republican  must  have 
been  ladly  out  of  tashion.  And  even 
M  a  later  da;',  and  in  a  better  age  of 
llteratnre,  Johnson  thought  it  worth 
bis  while  to  bring  to  bmr  his  cnm- 
brotu  wit  against  the  author  of  the 
■■FaradiM  Lost."  What  wonder  at  thi« 
when  Gibber  was  ^emending  Shak. 
speara? 

This  greatest  of  all  anthors— and 
that  we  own  him  so  to  be — do  we  not 
half  owe  to  Oeniutn  research,  and 
German  sympathy  ?   And  yet,  in  spite 


of  all  the  intelligent  and  patient  in- 
vestigation tlMt  has  been  s       ' 
the  subject,  how  few  and 


B  been  spent  upon 

_, d  now  unsa. 

tisiactory    are   the  glimpses  obtained 
by  us  into  that  mysterious  existence  I 

With  what  interest  do  we  inquire 
vhat  sort  of  a  man  was  Shakspeare  ? 
and  what  were  the  drcnmstancea  of 
life  which  gave  depth  and  colour  to 
that  ample  and  profound  genius  7 
How  did  be  come  to  know,  at  onc^ 
Mercutio  and  Hamkt,  Juliet  and 
Dame  Qniokly?    And  the  ^oesttM 


will  tar  ever  remain  nnannrered  bjre- 

For  our  own  part,  we  believe  Shak- 
speare to  have  been  a  bad  Roman  Ca- 
tnolic.  He  lived  in  a  time  when  the 
people  went  to  bear  the  Protestant 
service  said  in  churches  where  they 
had  been  wont  to  hear  the  niBM.  The 
great  bulk  of  the  populace  moat  have 
been  Roman  Gathdic  in  all  its  aeso- 
dations.  It  has  been  attempted  to 
adduce  that  the  fitther  of  Shaupean 
was  a  Roman  Catholic,  from  the  irntH 
that  he  never  went  to  church ;  but 
this  proves  nothing,  and  is  litde  to 
the  porpaee.  l^e  associations  of  oen. 
tnries  in  the  mind  of  a  people  are  not 
displaced  in  a  day.  We  think  that 
the  instinct*,  the  pr^udicee,  the  af- 
fections of  memory  and  habit,  the 
inclinations  of  custom,  in  the  mind  of 
the  great  dramatist,  were  towards  the 
old  creed—its  forms,  its  supentitions, 
its  dogmas.  But  his  intellect  was  too 
independent  and  speculative  to  find 
complete  comfort  at  any  chnroh-doort 
and  whenever  he  puts  aside  poptdar 
■uperstitiona,  it  is  not  to  cling  to  newer 
rituals,  bnt  to  adventure  npon  philo- 
iophic  doubts.  He  was,  at  onoe,  too 
human  and  too  genial  in  his  nature  to 
be  quite  independent  of  popular  sym- 
pathies and  types;  too  keen  and  inu 
perative  in  uia  dedre  of  truth  to  be 
ted  by  the  Churchmen.  He  was  an 
nnaetUed  Roman  Catholic — a  dilatory 


His  temperament  is  for  ever 
at  war  with  his  mtellect.  Aa  poet,  he 
is  ever  clinging  to  the  senauoos — as 
philoeopher,  ever  in  search  of  the  ab- 

Tbere  is,  we  think,  ample  evidence 
of  this  throughout  hia  woiks.  The 
genuine  Protestantism  of  that  ^nw 
was  Puritanism.  The  player*  of  the 
Globe  and  Blackfrian  were  for  ever 
at  war  with  this  body;  and  Shak». 
peare  waa  of  a  temperament  far  too 


beauty,  and  waa  far  too  convivial  and 
hearty  in  bis  habits,  to  look  whk 
any  love  npon  asceticism.  He  neva 
spares  these  severe  Reformers  in  hit 
pays';  and  in  ZVojIm  tad  OrtM^da 
lie  even  goea  out  of  his  way,  and  rnn> 
into  wilfS  and  ridicnloue  anaohroniam, 
to  have  a  hit  at  them. 

That  be  was  a  boon  companion,  and 
fond  of  good  flsUowship,  there  can  be 
Uttle  doubt.  AllooiUempomyinfbnuu 
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tion  aboDt  him  Bnfficiently  prove*  tiua; 
and,  in  &ult  of  it,  bis  own  trorks  say 
mora  lo  the  purpose.  His  rich  nature 
overflows  on  all  sides.  His  ezperieoca 
is  fimn  withoat,  as  well  as  from  within. 
He  treats  of  mannen,  and  habits,  and 
personal  peculiarities,  no  less  dexte- 
TOnaly   tHan    of  the  deeper  human 


Hedi 


bnt 


create  j  and  he  never  sits  d . 
hie  atud^  without  opening  the  window, 
and  letting  the  babble  from  the  town, 
and  the  sunshine  from  the  field,  stream 
through  it.  It  was  welt  for  the  per- 
fect development  of  his  geniug  that 
his  joQth  nad  great  experience  of 
nature  —  his  manhood,  of^men.  His 
first  poem,  the  "Venus  and  Adonis," 
breaUies  of  the  woodland  and  the  aky. 
We  wonder  whether  he  was  himself 
flilly  aware  of  the  colossal  nature  of 
his  own  intellieeDce.  Did  he  ever 
meet  a  man  whom  he  held  superior 
to  himself?  We  are  paziled  to  know 
bow  far  he  was  rightly  appreciated 
by  his  contemporaries.  That  he  was 
appreciated  there  can  be  little  doubt ; 
but  we  question  if  it  was  to  the 
fall.  We  must  believe  that  Spencer 
was  the  fashionable  poet  of  the  time ; 
bnt  be  certainly  alludes  with  high 
bononr  to  Shabspeare.  And  yet  it  is 
leea  the  profundity  and  majesty  of  bis 
stupendous  genius  Ihan  its  genial  and 
gneeful  humanity,  that  we  mid  every- 
where tmused  by  those  who  were  sear- 
cat  to  Dim.    Spencer  sayi;^ 

••  Am  bt,  Uh  DUn  whom  ITXm  HlA  hitt  Udl, 
Ts  mock  bcntlh,  ud  Tiulh  l>  iBlUU, 


And  again,  be  speaks  of  him  a 

Honey  and  sweet  nectar  are  sorely 
not  the  first  cbaraclerutics  of  a  brain 
from  whence  proceeded  Hamlet,  Mao- 
beth,  and  Sbylock,  and  Othello,  and 
Learl 

We  think  there  can  be  no  donbt 
of  the  reference  in  those  lines.  Bnt 
bow  do  we  come  to  know  him  so 
afiectionately  from  all  bis  pnusers  as 
"Gentle  Will"? 

Milton  even  speaks  of-.— 

Surely  there  is  something  far  above 
tbe_bac(^ca  in  his  geni:"  " 
~  «  Uml 


mQae,"  while  requesting  him  to  "  drop 
a  sable  tear"  upon  the  hearse  of  Queen 
Elizabeth  ;  anu  a  contemporary  writer 
speaks  of  his  "  ttullijliioiu  tongue"  and 
his  "tugared  sonnets."  Perhaps  there 
was    more    real   admiration    for   bis 

Snius  in  the  censure  of  grand  Ben 
inson,  when  he  sud  to  those  who 
boasted  that  Shakspeare  never  blotted 
a  line,  "I  would  he  had  blotted  a 
thousand  ;''  for  he  snSers  himself  too 
readily  to  be  carried  away  by  conceits 
and  word-play,  which  are  often  un- 
worthy his  genius,  and  make*  Lady 
Macbeth  to  pun  upon  the  perpetration 
of  her  own  crimes. 

Of  no  writer  do  we  see,  throngh  the 
intellect,  so  much  of  the  h 


e  pTuiea  um  for  hit  "iunutd 


made  him  the  merriest  of  bis  b 
friends;  on  the  other,  those  delicate 
and  nervons  snscepUbilitiea  which 
osually  accompany  such  a  diipodtion,- 
muat  have  been  exquisitely  developed 
in  his  organisation :  and  we  renturfi 
tbe  belief  that  he  was  subject  to  fits 
ana  gloom,  at 
doubt  if  his  digestion  was 
les  at  war  with  his  good 
living.  How  frequent  throughout  his 
plays  are  the  invocations  against  evil 
dreams  and  restless  nights  ?  Where 
else  is  so  strangely  ^ven  ns  the  whole 
"anatomy  of  melanchoiy"?  Who  else 
has  been  to  thoroughly  to  the  heart 
of  solitude  and  sorrow  ?  How,  too, 
does  be  not  gloat  over  the  loathsome 
interior  of  the  tomb  of  alltbeCapnleta 
with  Juliet ;  and  with  Clarence  on 
the  monstrous  abyss  of  ocean ;  and 
with  the  Ghost  of  the  Boyal  Dane, 
npon  the  preternatural  horrors  of 
Purgatory !  This  is  so  great  a  star 
that  he  has  warped  us  out  of  our  orbit. 
In  vain  we  seek  to  peer  into  that  life; 
as  vainly  as  to  search  the  sources  of 
the  sea.  Yet  who  bnt  lingers  by  the 
ocean  if  only  to  pick  up  shells  upon 
the  shore?  With  how  quaint  a  co- 
riOHty  we  muse  npon  that  strange 
bequest  of  bis  second-best  bed  to  Nan 
Hathaway,  his  wifel  Was  this  the 
only  cynicism  we  have  seen  in  bis 
bnmonr?  Of  his  brothers  and  sisters 
we  know  nothing  but  that  they  lived 
and  died.  Neiuer  of  his  son,  and  if 
he  loved  him ;  and  if,  at  that  boy's 
death,  a  second  Shakspeare  was  lost 
to  us.  He  is  almost  too  great  to 
■peak  of.    His  fame  needs  not  to  be 
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Urn  of  boastinic.  TIw  Un  n,  ^hSi 
ire  aia  compelled  \o  wiqtit  the  Cut 
that  io  (he  thtvry  of  practiul  by drQ- 
(tatiu  the  Italiaoa  ara  not  behind  u 
at  thif  dafi  and  that  vith  them  thf 
theorj  fans  not  DTOgfeued  bi^rond  the 
diecoTeriea  of  thu  gifted  man. 

Yet  the  HJngle  ^ceUen^  on  vbich 
be  doct  not  M^m  to  Lato  etpedall; 
Volueii  hinuelf,  U  the  only  one  irhiui^ 
out  of  tbii  elaborate  catalc^iW)  kee{M 
posuuitf  familiar  wit))  the  nsmeof  ooa 
^bo  f  Of  admitted  by  a]|  hia  conteiii- 
porenet  to  have  beep  f^e  haDdsomea^ 
(he  stronsegt,  and  thamoat  ttccfintpUnh- 
pd  man  of  b>B  ti)Qe  1    Sic  ttur  ad  attra. 

Tho^  na*  probably  a  life  vbich  no 
after- time  coulil  (laire  givfn  i((rtli  to. 
Tbe  blosBom  8i)<)  tlaner  of  aa  age  of 
calm  and  aerene  uctivitiea  which  per- 
mitted each  nian  \a  ripai^  and  deielop 
Ilia  natui-e  oa  all  udea  uito  qomple^ 
result*. 

Wbat  eipedally  ttrikea  ni  ip  ^  ge- 
nius 01  the  great  nien  of  the  da^iw 
fento,  and  those  nho  jireceded  U,  ia 
its  comiileteneM  and  untversalitj.  Ther 
vere  qeithef  above  nor  belaTrany  pan 
of  art  i  but  in  their  bands  everything 
became  art,  Tb^y  were  botb  greater 
and  bumble^  than  any  men  noirTiviivgf 
sod  thougl^  tt  is  our  boast  that  ^e  live 
ijfa  practical  age,  yet  art  in  (hoje  du"! 
vas  far  lees  drcaTny  and  unreal  in  lU 
plmracter,  Afid'  much  marp  cloacl/ 
united  to  great  uvic  uiwa,  tbaif  it  bu 
ever  been  since  tben. 

Those  times  are  gone,  and  we  doubt 
if  tbe  world  will  ever  re- produce  U>em. 

Wilt  tbe  pcesent  age,  which  U  to 
loud  in  its  self-congratulatiooa,  be- 
queath to  any  afUr  generation  monq- 
metits  as  fullof  grandeor,  and  iboughta 
aa  full  of  beauty  and  high  OMfulneea 
M  thoae  wbieh'it  has  received  from 
these  ?  ^ven  the  compantive  calm  of » 
past  century  we  seem  to  ae^  as  tbrougli 

We  remember  aomewbera  to  bav« 
aeeo  an  etcbing  by  Gerard  Dow  of  bia 
own  atndio,  vhicb  for  ever  will  burnt 
vs. 

It  ii  an  old  carvcn  roomi  laige,  tnd 
lofty,  and  dim  i  and  filled  and  flood- 
ed over  with  the  mistr  silence  of  a 
aummer's  evening.  Everywhere  you 
see  the  mixture  oT  homeliness  and  ele- 
f[anee.  By  the  buse  old  beer-barrel 
in  tbe  dark  corner,  leans  tbe  sracefnl 
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W«  vetqm  to  other  neni  to  obaarrf 
what  dworls  they  aeem  beside  bim. 

Another  aspect  of  our  subject  prtr 
pents  itaelf  here. 

Whan  Shakspeare's  contemporadef 
praise  bim  for  "  bis  gtatU  muse,"  the 
question  will  aqse, — \V'hat  part  of  s 
qian  wilt  posterity  cbooae  to  retain  ^ 
And  may  it  not  possibly  be  that  very 
part  wbiob  be  himself  least  v^uea,  ana 
would  least  suspect ! 

Those  (o  whom  it  may  at  any  time 
happen  to  viut  the  Laurentiap  Libnuj 
at  Floreijoa,  wiU  be  interested  by  tb* 
perqul  pir  a  letter,  vrhicb  ■■  there  pre- 
served, addressed  by  Leoqardo  d^ 
Vipoi  to  tbe  Duke  of  Milaq,  to  nhora 
^)is  most  estrso>^inary  man  at  one 
time  offered   his    ^ecompli^lied    ser- 

We  da  not  acciirat^y  ren^ember  all 
of  tbe  inoitmerable  quaiifications  for 
pmployiqent  very  moaeBtLy  set  forth  ii^ 
this  letter  by  the  writer  of  it ;  bi^t  wa 
4o  rpmember  that  among  tbem  these 
were  some  ;^Music — tbe  pompoaicioif 
of  iti  the  construction  of  various  m,a-. 
■ioal  iMtrumentai  and  proficiency  |q 
perforaiai)CQ  upon  tbem-  ^be  mathe> 
fUHtipti  in  bU  tbeir  various  brapchea, 
axtepd^  by  personal  ditpoveries  (we 
cannot  affirm,  but  wa  are  inclined  to 
ibipk,  thai  to  Leonardo  da  yintu  w^ 
owe  the  d'^covery  of  ff^v^tbqs). 
Sculpture,  casting  and  working  m 
(trunsef  silver,  &a-  ^leclianics,  praor 
tical  machinery  adapted  to  ^grictfltuffl 
7^  Its  copstruciion  am)  uw  ;  hydro- 
(tables,  fcc.  Architecture,  snryeyingi 
mibtary  tactics,  and  fprti 6 cations,  i&c. 
(Here  follows  tt  loiig  and  deluiled  list 
of  what  the  applicant  ia  at|la  to  per. 
form  It  Uieae  ipicnces  —  such  as  tba 
constTuclion  of  bridses.  dikes,  and 
fosse^  i  fascines,  trencu^  camps,  Lc. 
aud  the  mapouvring  of  large  and 
am^ll  bodies  of  troops  for  the  attain- 
inent  of  cerjuin  objects  i  military  oat; 
culaiibns,  &c)  The  use  of  almost 
every  arm,  and  tbe  construclion  of  it. 
A    faried  apd  copious  acquaintance 

f'l^  ^f(  Cliiaaics  and  the    Schools  i 
ajnting,  jn  its  various  branches  find 
poetqrl 

Ttiia  l^it  of  attainments,  claimed  by 
%  single  individual,  certainly  takes 
sway  one's  Qreatl) ;  but  if  it  Im  fair  to 
judge  of  Leoiiardo's  profioieiicy  in  all 
these  accomplishments  from  bis  an- 
pceme  excellence  in  painting — an  art 
Vhicl(  ^e  mentions  here  quite  inciden- 
tally ^fre  caniu)^  with  reaaoq  accm 


guitar,  on  which  the  string  ivould  aeei 
to  be  still  vibrating,  as  tboueb 
me^i^tlififiH^itbld^eeq  Wd 
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tbwQ,  yn  a  deralWr^  mo^.  ^ur  tha 
mttssiva  tablfl  irblcb  is  heaped  ^ritti 
^Kioki,  and  rausic,  ani)  u rawing- mate:: 
riftlt.  tbs  cqp  tind  the  ta^ikard  ihiniag 
among  them,  the  artist  himself  is  lean- 
ing i^  a  chair  of  cqinfortahle  beauty, 
^itb  ittdioi  ralv^t  aoi^  duaky  pok.  Ufl 
K  gaiiag,  )a  that  aerene  silence,  qut  of 
\\ie  open  i«ip4pw  befafa  tiim,  thrquglf 
ifhjch  yqu  e^^c^i  no  f iew  i  but  it  it 
filled  up  vith  a  gush  of  nrej  twilight 
which  talis  upon  the  painter'^  face, 
Aod  befaiud  him  youjutt  see  iodiS' 
tinctly  in  the  dark  background,  an  pld 
•t^irc^ss,  winding  Mp  into  tba  ahiadoif 
to  sotnp  quiet  (ihamber  above. 
'  W^t  u  lefl  to  the  world  lika  ikUl 
'l^^e  fWCMant  Age  doet  opt  nIlo«  u*  eveq 
time  to  stjindlooking  at  tha  picti^ra. 
Yf«  tiave  plenty  of  politicii^iis  npw, 
^\xi  few  itatejDieii.  Painters,  Kulp^ 
(oi^  architects,  and  ^ngnt tiers,  iq 
ftbundiutiM;  but  where  qn  artist? 

'phe  edu(»tin[)  wlfi'^t'  It^il^n  p^^ 
fcrib«ij  for  4  youn^  m^q  would  ha  l^h 
pQuible  to  r^ise  in  days  li^e  these. 

Tbis  II  a  digreasian  frqn)  tlfe  subject, 
for  which  we  must  apqlo^ite.  W4 
pare  only  wandered  a  little  way  ip  tbii 
^elc)  in  (earcti  of  one  whom,  in  spe^- 
ina  of  posthumous  reputations,  it  i^ ill 
be  iim>osslble  to  Itiave  unnoticed -?;  wtj 
■nean  Franceico  rutrarca, 

or  np  mqn  is  the  nienfOfy  pTeHr*^ 
vritt  mcae  tender  aiTection,  »nd,  pec; 
hapf,  ^hile  livipg,  few  m(:p  evei  morq 
tboroughly  reaUied  the  ralue  of  f^  Ufa 
^■ip  Fe^TBfch.  AtancBtha  frienjlot 
princes  and  tt)e  natrof)  of  libecfy  ;  m 
ttriatocj'at  \iy  ttanit,  a  republican  bj 
cptfiusiasifi ;  a4  both,  faBtidious  in  tlta 
leji  pnce  crown^  in  tli^  cjtpitol, 
all  times  the  welcpme  guest  qf 
f,  in  times  when  kiiigs  did  not 
;i  |(  pruijent  to  s|)ua  the  society  of 
^e  wise ;  ^leemed  by  the  learned, 
admii^  by  the  idlei  tbp  friend  of 
Aipnzi  ^d  Ilacc«cio)  the  |oyer  of 
Laura  i  apd  tl^e  ^i^tbor  of  .... 
ibaf  wonderful  poem  which  no  human 
being  has  ever  read  j  but  which  ha 
himself,  report  informs  ifs,  ^eld  equ4 
\o  the  ^nejJ. 

We  do  D0(  think  tb)t  >f,  with  out 
Irish  Dean,  ^he  Arcliileapoii  of  farms 
aoulii  returp  to  life,  oc  wopld  be  (juita 
■o  much  astonished  as  that  Otbef  might 
he,  at  the  condqct  of  posterity  in  re- 
gard to  fa  is  writings. 

For  before  hp  died.  Petrarch  mastj 
Iwve    felt    ip  ii^^    grateful  pelebrii^ 


poy^l'tj',  i 
deem  it  p 


dMrin^  as  in)s  his,  had  ^tharad  ^>aut 

the  abject  of  his  life's  single  and  un-. 
dying  passion,  some  nssurance  of  that 
interest  which  posterity  has  never 
ceased  ^  feel  iq  the  consecrated  uam^ 
of  I^ura. 

fiut,  doubtless,  he  would  not  bf 
wholly  prcpai«4  f"  &i>d  bis  fame  osso. 
ciated — not  with  the  exploits  of  Scipiof 
and  the  lengthy  Latiuity  of  her  Afrieq 
■7—but  with  the  guahina  fountains  and 
peaceful  solitudes  of  Yqucluse,  tha 
walks  St  Avignon,  the  imperi^ablq 
imaze  of  the  Madonna. 

^ben  he  was  at  the  age  of  twen^ 
or  twenty-one,  Petrarch's  Latin  poems 
had  already  attracted  attention.  On 
the  death  uf  l)is  father,  be  quitted  Bo- 
togna,  wherp  he  had  been  studying 
under  the  guidance  of  his  friend  (Jaria 
da  Ristnja,  ahd  returned  to  Avignon. 
flere  it  was  that  he  met,  fpr  the  first 
tin^ei  on  one  Good-Friday  iporning,  iq 
the  aisla  of  Saota-Ctara  phurdi,  ona 
whose  heautj  and  wlioga  reserve  wera 
destined  to  ifiQuence  k>  etr^i'E^f  ^ha 
development  pf  his  mind,  ootfall  his 
future  life  —  Laura  d&  Naves,  wife  of 
Hugh  .^e  Sade.  " 

Froni  this  epoch,  fortunately  for 
posterity,  he  had  an  object,  stronger 
even  than  the  desire  of  iiMne>  ^ 
write  ii)  his  native  languaga. 

"  Bemdttlo  tia'  il  gicmo,  e'il  vutt^ 
a  Toaaa  1"  ho  exclaims  in  pnQ  of  )ut 
jionnels. 

With  what  curipsity  (]p  we  ask  ^bnqf 
Madonna  Laura  I  Hon  affeclionateljr 
do  we  churisb  every  little  scrap  of  in. 
forni^ftion  vhich  if  to  be  ohtaine4 
about  her  1     With  what  juicrest  do 


*  (' 
rt^gard  her  portrait  j  and  fiincy  her, 
in  her  gown  of  grass-green  sil(c !     A'' 
Still  the  question  is — I>i4  Lnura  retu: 


the  passion  of  Pefrurca  ?  '|'hat  liisen. 
sible  to  It  slip  was  not,  ^e  think  tliera 

is  every  reason  to  believe,  tot  if  ^er 
passion  whs  never  awi^lieifed,  her  vonitj 
i)t  least  must  liave  beeji  engaged. 

\\a  iifiagine  |ier  to  liavo  been  |( 
^oman  of  a  naturally  cold  temperament, 
an4  whose  affections  lay  rather  in  tba 
imagination  thifn  the  heart.  Wh  con- 
ceive her  to  have  possessed  considt^rji- 
hlo  sentimept,  biit  little  pf  no  passion. 

We  do  not  think  ber  ct^pable  qf 
remaining  wtioHy  insensible  to  the 
reverent  homage  of  alTfction,  any  more 
than  °^  berstiTf  pipkins  a  preotiert 
demarche.  IJouliUesij  the  mure  pas- 
sionate element  in  lov^  ^hich  over^ 
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■hocked  and  detaT«d  I^iirk.  We 
leam  that  Petrarch  was  not  onlf  one 
of  the  mort  accompliihed,  bat  alio  the 
haDdaonieit  and  moat  graceful  man  of 
his  time.  Yet  we  apprehend  that 
in  whatcTer  may  haTe  Deen  the  Moti- 
ment  by  which  his  devottoa  was  re- 
ciprocated, the  gratification  of  the  Ta. 
nity  entered  into  it  more  largely  than 
that  of  the  seniea.  Tbat  the  madonna 
poneued  a  aingnlar  Bweetnesc  of  man. 
ner  and  charm  of  expression,  there 
can  be  little  donbt ;  for  Petrarch's 
are  not  the  onlj  praise*  recorded  of 
her  by  her  contemporaries.  Id  her 
pictnres  she  is  represented — although 
at  the  aee  of  forty,  and  the  mother  of 
nine  chUilren  —  as  of  a  singiilRr  jouth> 
fblness  in  form  and  fbature,  and  of  a 
remarkable  purity  and  girlishncss  in 
expression.  That  the  must  have  had 
■  perfect  sense  of  purity,  and  an 
oamest  deTotioa  to  duty,  we  are  bound 
to  beliere,  when  we  reflect  that  she 
lived  in  an  age  of  univerwl  profligacy, 
united  to  a  morose  and  nacongenjal 
nature,  which  she  must  have  been 
frequently  forced  to  compare  with  the 
nspecCfuI  tenderness,  the  grace,  the 
beauty,  and  the  elevation  of  Petrarch's; 
jet  we  have  no  warrant  for  presuming 
that  she  ever  made  her  husband  the 
victim  of  such  a  comparison.  On  the 
other  hand,  we  cannot  certainly  ex. 
Mnpt  her  from  the  charge  of  co^aetry; 
thon^,  not  improbably,  this  was 
the  onconaciotu  remit  of  a  pecofiar 
pontion,  and  of  a  character  not  passion, 
ate  enough  wholly  lo  yield  to  a  love, 
wludi  it  was  jret  not  cold  enough 
altogether  to  reject.  Ihe  sonnets  are 
fiill  of  hope  and  torture,  tenderness 
and  reproach. 

The  more  m  examine  the  character 
of  Laura  the  more  it  remains  with  us 
a  question,  whether  her  colduess  was 
not  rather  the  result  of  circumstance 
than  of  character!  whether,  in  fact, 
her  heart  had  ever  once  been  really 
awakened ;  and  whether  another  man 
might  not  have  possibly  succeeded 
better  than  Petrarch.  Laura  was 
married  at  a  very  earlv  age  to  a  man 
for  whom  aha  evidently  felt  no  afiection. 
There  can  be  little  doubt  that  her 
heart  bad  lain  wholly  dormant  before 
■he  met  Petrarch.  The  energy  and 
persistence  of  his  attachment,  while 
It  could  not  bnt  flatter  a  youthful 
vanity,  may  possibly  have  forced  from 
her  erao^ous  which  would  not  other, 
wife  hm  arisen  spoataueonslj;  and 


the  constancy  of  that  attachmeoti 
the  habit  of  assodaUng  with  his  name 
all  that  was  happiest  and  proudest  in 
her  life,  may  have  added  intensity  to 
these  feelings. 

But  the  posnbility  appears  to  m 
always  appiu^nt,  that  if,  in  place  of 
Petrarch,  some  other  man  —  perhaps 
far  inferior  to  the  poet  —  had  arrived 
3rent   a:^>eei 

have  loved  like  Ueloise. 

The  names  of  Laun  and  Petrarca 
have  been  inseparably  assouiitL-d  with 
the  theory  of  what  is  falsely  called 
Platonic  love.  Nothing  can  oe  more 
unwarrantable  so  far  as  Petrarch  is 
concerned.  There  is  nothing  in  Ids 
sonnets  that  for  a  moment  can  authorise 
■nch  an  idea.  On  the  contrary,  they 
literally  vibrate  with  passion.  It  has 
been  said  that  Petrarch  only  dothea 
wiUi  the  name  of  Laura  the  vagoe 
ideals  of  a  poet,  and  that  the  madonna 
in  these  soonets  is  no  more  than  the 
muse  in  other  poems.  We  think  that 
any  one  who  his  ever  really  loved,  <x 
even  been  near  it,  will  reot^nise  is 
Petrarch's  verse  the  ouXoy  of  true 
paasoD ;  and  all  those  tender  extrava- 
gances which  seem  so  cold  and  silly 
to  the  indiffirent  reader,  are,  indeed, 
no  more  than  the  natur^  language  cf 
the  lover,  who  finds  pleasure  even  in 
plaring  with  the  name  of  his  mistreos, 
and  loves  the  lanrel  for  the  sake  ctf 

No;  ifbetween  these  two  cbaracten 
there  existed  aught  of  what  is  called 
Flatonism  in  love,  it  was  on  the  side 
of  Idurs,  and  not  that  of  her  lover. 
We  do  not,  however,  forget  that  Pe- 
trarch was  the  father  of  an  illegitimate 
child  by  another  woman — a  son  who 
surely  might  have  claimed  a  little  of 
that  tenderness  of  which  the  poet  was 
elsewhere  so  lavish.  Neither  does  his 
interest  in  Laura  seem  to  bare  extend, 
ed  to  any  of  her  numerous  children. 
But  whether  he  regarded  these  with 
bitterness  or  indifference  no  one  can 
now  presume  to  jndge.  He  never 
■peaks  of  them.  Love  delights  to 
upraise  and  dignify  ita  otyeots;  but 
bow  tar  in  the  celebrity  whith  be  gave 
to  Laura,  Petrarch  sought  orvalaed 
the  magnified  reflection  of  his  own 
identitv,  we  do  not  like  to  inquire. 
Indeed,  throughout  the  whole  career 
of  Fnucesco  Petrarca  there  are 
sufficient  evidenoee  of  a  gentle  vanity 
and  *"i'ft^^  cttotunu  which  wa  nfedilj 
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pudoR,  uid  gladly  seek  to  forget,  in 
the  thought  of  bow  (eir  bave  ever 
nnited  to  jmch  costly  ^tia  of  culture, 
to  much  nreetDesi  of  dupodtioo,  so 
nwny  graces  of  mind,  such  even 
purity  of  upirstioD)  Ot  Bnch  noble  and 
venerooa  enthuaiuui  for  whatever  ia 
lofly  and  commanding. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  here,  that 
although  the  sonnets  which  comme- 
morate the  fame  of  the  Madonna  are 
passionate  love-poems  addressed  to  the 
wife  of  nnatber  man,  yet  the  chastest 
of  our  wives  will  not  scruple  to  read 
them,  and  the  purest  of  our  daughters 
mavdosowitfa  an  untainted  pleasure 
And  appreciation.  The  reason  of  this 
at  once  presents  itself.  There  is  a 
pniity  in  all  constancy  which  ennobles 
alike  the  object  to  which  it  clings,  and 
the  soul  from  which  it  proceeds,  which 
defies  definition,  and  rises  above  criti. 
dsm.  A  vicious  passion,  however 
Tiolent,  may  be  judged  by  its  transi- 
tory impulse ;  and  of  love,  as  of  truthj 
the  best  is  in  endurance. 

The  uplifted  hymn  of  a  whole  life- 
time to  its  solitary  ideal  can  have  in  it 
nothing  that  is  degrading.  The  love- 
■one  becomes  a  psalm ;  and  the  pure 
in  heart  of  every  age  cannot  fail  to 


T 


^ith  the  fountains  of  TanduBo  yet 
xnurmuring  upon  our  ear  —  with  the 
name  of  Laura  still  lingering  about  our 
heart  —  we  bid  good.bye  to  Fctrarch, 
Yirtne  will  never  droop  so  lone  as  the 
world  shall  retain  men  capable  of  a 
love  like  this  poet's,  or  women  as 
worthy  of  it  as  the  mistress  of  his 
tender  and  beautiful  fancies. 


Oar  subject  is  too  large  for  the  U- 
nuts  we  are  permitted  to  devote  to  tL 
Many  great  names  remain  which  we 
wonld  gladly^  speak  of.  We  mieht 
pause  to  inquire  how  it  happened  that 
a  La  Bochefoncauld,  who  lived  amidst 
all  that  can  render  life  delightful,  and 
mirronnded  by  the  adulation  of  hia 
contemporaries,  bequeathed  to  man- 
kind so  severe  a  satire  on  its  weak- 
nesses ?  —  or  how,  while  we  find  his 
work  in  every  library,  many  others, 
loss  fortnnatei  who,  amidst  penurv  and 
harddhip,  have  dreamed  the  angel  lad. 
der  back  to  earth,  and  prophesied  of 
human  perfection,  were  suffered  when 
living  to  perish  of  neglect,  and  are 
thrust  from  memory  when  dead,  while 
their  works  lie  dusty  on  our  book- 
But  already,  if  not  too  much,  we 
bavo  said  enough.  Our  interest  in, 
and  reverence  for,  the  great  society  ws 
have  ventured  to  approach,  has  led  m 
to  gossip  rather  than  to  philosophise. 

We  are  told  bv  his  brother,*  that  in 
their  early  rambles  through  the  rocka 
of  Corsica,  the  yooog  Napoleon  used 
frequently  to  exclaim  with  enthusiasm, 
"  I  desire  to  be  my  own  posterity !" 
"  Je  vouiaii  elre  mapoitirile  I''  Thll 
is  the  right  feeling ;  and,  perhaps,  the 
only  serviceable  moral  to  bo  drawn 
from  all  the  histoir  of  great  labourers 
and  aspirants.  Every  hero  shonld 
contain  his  posterity  within  himself. 
Who  does  tJiiB  will  neither  be  dis- 
heartened by  the  injustice  of  preju- 
dice, nor  laid  asleep  Dy  the  flattery  of 
fools. 


*  3«  that  vary  iDtensdng  addition  to  our  blognplili^  litcnhm — "  Hamdns  at  Coitm- 
poodnics  Foliliqus  et  Milltwrs  da  Boi  Jo«eph ;  pnbliiis  aanet^  et  mij  an  mdis  par  A,  da 
fsaii.  A.D.C  ds  8.  A.  le  Prince  JsromB  I^^iolKin.' 
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Wb  eloied  cror  lart  ootice  with  ooe  of 
the  bri(4iteit  names  tbst  adorn  the  an- 
nals of  Iriih  Ittertiture.  It  will  not  be 
easy  to  find  another  Oliver  Goldgmith ; 
jet  AarHtiBMnBPBf  was  no  nnworthj 
contemporarv,  although  prcjadice,  ac 
adent,  untoward  circumstances,  or  alt 
combined,  have  diminished  his  fair 
meed  of  repuution,  and  placed  him  in 
a  lower  rank,  acconJing  to  the  estimsta 
of  pottenty,  tban  his  proved  abilities 
ehtitle  him  to  hold.  Ferhspi  the  un- 
just satire  of  Cturchill  (in  the  "  Roe- 
ciad")  baa  bad  some  inflaeuce  in  this 
depreciation,  for  spite  has  more  longe- 
Titjrthan  euIoaiDni,  and  nine  out  often 
in  the  clase  of  general  Tcaden  paaie 
orer  a  tirade  of  abuse,  while  thejr 
paM  rapldlj  by  a  chapter  of  pane- 
gyric. 

The  life  of  Murphy  baa  been  written 
id  a  larie  fjuarto  volume  by  bis  intimald 
friend  S'eMe  Foot,  who  was  equally  ce- 
lebrated for  his  skill  in  practical  lur- 
geryt  his  Kientific  discoveries  in  hi* 
piofesaion,  his  attachment  to  elegant 
titemture,  and  his  adilevementg  as  an 
amateur  pugilist.  OfhisproHciencyin 
the  noble  art  of  aelf-defeoce  ho  ones 
gave  a  remarkable  illustration,  by  ad. 


11  his  jireKDce.  Ida  cufiee-ioom  in 
Dean.street.  Mnrphy  was  at  Ibat 
time  old  and  pacific,  bttt  Foot,  although 
the  Hector  was  fifteen  yean  younger 
than  himself,  and  at  least  two  stone 
heavier,  disposed  of  him  in  a  few  mi- 
nntes,  administering  a  puniihmont 
which  he  long  remembered,  for  baving 
indulged  in  a,  most  unprovoked  out- 
rage. Foot's  "  Memoirs  of  Murphy  " 
arenotofUnmctwith,  but  they  are  well 
mnth  reading,  and  may  be  depended 
on  as  being  both  agreeable  and  authen- 
tic ;  inlenpersed,  also,  with  many  an- 
ecalotei  and  incidental  alluuons  to  the 
occurrences  of  the  time.  The  mtimacy 
between  Foot  and  Hurpby  aroae  from 
the  former  baving  written  a  pamphlet 
on  the  restoraUon  of  the  one-shilling 
gallery  at  Covent  G«rden,'which  teni£ 
ad  mal^pally  to  piodnoa  the  desired 


object.  Mnrphy  called  to  thank  him 
in  the  name  of  the  public,  for  bavinE 
■0  resolnt  elf  defended  their  rights,  and 
fh)m  this  interview  aroso  a  mntual 
friendship,  which  was  terminated  only 
by  death. 

Arthur  Murphy  was  bora  at  El- 
phin,  in  the  county  of  Roscoramon, 
on  the  27th  of  December,  1730, 
Bi  appears  from  a  memoraQdom  pre- 
servea  in  his  mother's  prayer-book,  in 
her  own  handwriting.  His  father, 
Richard  Murphy,  was  a  merchant  in 
Dublin,  and  his  mother,  Jane,  whose 
muden-nams  was  French,  was  tba 
daughter  of  Arthur  French,  Esq.,  of 
Tyrone,  in  the  county  of  Gslny.  He 
was  brought  to  London  by  his  mother, 
in  I73B,  and  soon  after  was  connsned 
to  the  care  of  an  aunt,  named  nunlett, 
then  reaidine  at  Boulogne.  Ill  health 
compelled  Mrs.  Plnnkett,  about  two 
years  afterwards,  to  vint  tha  sooth  of 
France ;  bat  before  she  undertook  tba 
jonme^,  she  sent  young  Mnrphy,  then 
something  mare  than  ten  years  of  aee, 
to  the  Jesuit's  CoUe^  at  St.  Oraer.  In 
that  ftr-fnmed  leminnry  of  education 
he  remained  gii  years  and  a-half,  im- 
bibing thus  early  the  stores  of  Grecian 
and  Roman  literature  which,  although 
they  may  not  create  geuina  where  it 
has  no  pnvJoiu  eaistence,  coDtribnte 
largely  to  its  development  and  aficct. 
In  174S,  Murphy  was  sent  by  his 
uncle,  Jeflivy  rreneh,  to  the  counting- 
house  of  Mr.  Harrold,  an  eminent 
merchant  in  Cork,  Leaving  this  situa- 
tion at  the  end  of  two  jrean,  in  conse- 
quence of  a  tiieatrical  diroute,  in  which 
he  had  anneceasarily  and  too  actively 
engaged  himsdf,  he  retnmed  to  Lon- 
don, by  his  uncle's  olden ;  and  in  the 
beginning  of  the  year  1751,  be  was 
plMed,  aa  assistant  book-keeper,  in 
the  banking-honse  of  Mesvs.  IronHde 
and  Belchier,  in  Lombaid-street. 

With  the  life  of  plodding  bun  nenthna 
chosen  for  him  lie  seems  to  have  been 
contented,  and  to  have  reagned  himself 
to  his  lot  i  but  the  unsettlM  temper  of 
his  unde  aooa  oUiged  him  to  aeek  bia 
advanoement   in  life  Umogh   tHamt 
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chonnda.  Th«  lovera  oflitenture  mBy 
oon^tulsto  themMlTw  on  tliis  ciun^ 
in  big  dettinUion.  The  attenUon  re- 
qniiite  to  oommercial  SDCceu  would 
Have  entirelj  alceied  the  bent  of  hia 
nnitM,  and  night  luTe  extingaishod 
thoM  varied  talenta  which  were  afW- 
wardi  BO  happily  exerted.  Murpbywaa 
determined  to  adopt  authorriiip  tu  a 
nrofeaion,  and  to  liTe  b;^  '■>■  w<tt|  do. 
deterred  by  many  {h^tioob  examplet 
of  recorded  fiulare,  and  by  noted  living 
mrtancea  of  tb«  bitterest  disappoint- 
nent.  In  1752  he  ondartook  to  write 
tbe  Oraw'i-taa  Journal,  wbicb  contt- 
noed  periodically  until  October,  17A4. 
There  are  lome  clerer,  lirely,  and 
aefaolaatic  papers  in  this  leries,  which 
obtained  a  certain  degree  of  populaiityi 
altiiough  it  cannot  bear  compariaon 
with  oliierB  of  tbe  came  daaa,  and  of 


irork  Mnrjiby  received  a  regular  salary 
of  one  ffuinea  and  o-half  per  week ;  ■ 
•am  which,  at  tbree-ano-twenty,  ha 
titonght  a  considerable  income,  while 
it  awakened  in  faim  somewhat  of  the 

S'rit  and  confidence  of  independence. 
t  his  condnct  in  choosing  for  him- 
•elf  oBwnded  his  uncle,  wlw  lUed  in 
Ma^,  17M,  leaving  bim  no  consoling 
teatmonial  to  ensure  respect  for  bia 
memory  in  the  itens  of  hia  will,  not- 
witliatanding  repeated  prrKnisef,  di~ 
reotly  eneoura^ng  very  difierent  ex- 
pectation!. 

It  might  be  foreseen  that  Murphy's 
immediate  disappointment  wonld  be 
followed  bj  unpleasant  eonseqaenoes. 
Widi  the  (udbI  im|»ovidence  ot  expec- 
tation, lia  bad,  in  tbe  plan  of  bis  own 
■xpendituie,  antidpated  a  sbare  in  the 
poethomou*  pri^rty  of  his  anole ;  but 
tie  now  found  hunwlf  £200  in  debt, 
and  that  bia  income  from  the  journal, 
klthoogh  it  enabled  bim  to  live,  could 
never  fbmiih  hiro  with  the  sorplns 
necessary  to  extricate  him  from  tbe 
diSimlty  in  which  be  was  thus  in- 
volved. In  such  a  grave  dilemma,  he 
made  np  his  mind  to  close  tbe  periodi. 
cal  I  and,  acting  on  the  advice  of  hia 
ihea  intimate  finend  and  associate,  the 
facetioDS  Samuel  Foota,  reaolved  totry 
bis  fortona  on  the  stage.  Such  advice 
from  such  an  experienced  critio  pre- 
suppoaea  the  clium  of  considerable 
pretansions  in  tbe  voung  candidate  for 
theatrical  fame.  On  the  IBth  of  Ucto. 
her,  I7M,  Hnrphy  upeared  on  the 
boaris  of  Comnt  G«kUb  Thaabe,  and 


selected  for  his  openlne  essay  tbe  ar- 
duous character  of  Othello;  a  daring 
Bigbt  for  a  novice  under  any  circnm- 


heroic  Moor.  On  this  occasion,  the 
debutant  wrote  a  prologue  himieIG 
which  WHS  spoken  by  Mrs.  Hamilton, 
and  in  which  be  told  the  audience,  by 
the  lips  of  bis  fair  deputy.— 


That  he  was  fkvoorably  received 
nay  be  collected  from  the  fact,  that 
he  repeated  the  performance  on  tba 
two  following  nights,  and  tbrongbont 
the  season  be  was  entrusted  with  many 
ether  leading  parts,  including  Hamlet 
for  his  own  bene&L  But  bis  success 
fell  fur  below  his  expectations ;  and  be 
appears  to  have  been  tolerated  i%, 
tber  than  admired.  TeC  be  had  fignr^ 
voice,  deportment,  a  correct  concep- 
tion, and  average  physical  power. 
Why,  then,  did  ha  not  produce  a 
greater  effect  7  Because  he  lacked  in- 
taut  pattiun,  without  whidi  inward 
fire,  although  histrimiic  mediocri^ 
may  be  reached,  high  excellence  is 
impossible.  At  the  end  of  the  season 
he  removed  to  DruryJane,  under  tbe 
auspices  of  Garrick,  where,  although 
be  still  found  opportunities,  be  mads 
no  progress  commensurate  with  bii 
desires.  He  then  determined  to  quit 
a  profession  which,  in  common  with 
fanndreds  of  other  ambitious  axpiranti^ 
he  found  to  be  a  sealed  book,  with 
many  double  clasps.  Univeraal  talent 
i>  aparingly,  if  ever,  given  to  limited 
humanity:  thediotamitberefore, which 
coufinea  "  every  man  to  bia  calling," 
is  not  merely  the  peevish  reproof  of 
jeaiousj  or  resentment,  in  competitorf 

Sursning  a  common  track  to  profit  or 
imc,  but  the  ofbpring  of  profoundest 
wisdom.  While  Murphy  was  an  actor 
at  Drury-lane,  he  ventured  bis  first 
effort  as  a  dramatic  writer,  in  the 
farce  of  Tke  Apprmiiee,  which  ap- 
peared on  the  Snd  of  January,  1756. 
Every  chance  of  success  appears  to  have 
been  liberally  accorded  to  tbe  new  can- 
didate for  the  honours  of  authorship,  by 
tbe  management.  The  beat  comic  aclora 
weretfarown  into  the  piece;  the  prologue, 
which  wasvery  good,  and  of  adepi«c». 
tory  character,  was  written  by  Garrick, 
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inui7  nigfatot  uid  beeuoe  Mtabliihed 


»k«  the  oririntl  representative  of  the 
ttkge-rtracK  bero)  retired,  Didi  would 
ntire  with  him ;  but  long  after.  King, 
Btniuciter,  tmd  Lewis,  B«bie«ed  great 
lepntation  in  the  part.  The  farca  ia 
I3i:ely  to  be  revived  at  any  time  when 
an  eccentric  light  comediiui  defirei  a 
canveDient  vehicle  for  imitationa.  It  is 
Ailt  of  humour,  and  when  aniated  bjr 
flnt-rate  talent  in  the  leading  charac- 
ter*, cannot  fail  to  be  infinitelj  amut- 
ing.  There  is  more  of  moral  in  thji 
tnfle  thanuanall;  belonfp  toephement 
of  annular  clais.  The  object  *aa  to 
^pote  tbe  abnird  practice  (which  hu 
hj  no  meau  become  obeolete)  so  pre- 
mlent  at  that  time  amongit  apprentice*, 
and  other  ignorant  yoong  people,  who, 
wi^  li^e  talent  and  lera  educUion, 
aMemblad  theinaelvea  in  meetings  com- 
po*ed  of  noiie  and  conseoBe,  nnder 
the  tilJe  of  "Spoatine  Clubs."  There, 
withont  the  gaitof  Chmtisna,  pagan*, 
or  men,  the;  strutted  and  bellowed, 
committing  the  moat  hornblo  murdera 
on  common  lenae  and  tbe  works  of 
poor  departed  auUiois :  who,  if  they- 
conldhaveriaenuainiwoiildhavefoond 
it  diffieutt  to  lay  i&m  to  theoSapring  of 
their  own  brains,  defaced  and  maimed 


was  de«p  forathoi^t,  baae6eenee,  li- 
berality,  true  taste,  and  loyal  wisdom 
in  tbe  oripnal  idea ;  and  every  sinceio 
advocate  for  the  advanoemaBt  c£  our 
national  drama  cannot  fail  to  be  con* 
■rinoed  that  tbe  cause  he  would  up. 
hold  received  a  permanent  increase 
cX  strength,  when  that  happy  thought 
realised  ilMlf  into  an  wtabLibed  fact. 

A  few  montha  after  the  siwceas  of 
TAe  Apprtatiet,  Muiphy  pradncedfer 
his  benefit  a  aecotid  &rce,  called  TU 
SiiglUkma»  Jrom  Parii,  which  -waa 
Mil  J  acted  on  that  one  night,  and  nerer 
minted.  Cook,  in  his  "  Memoira  of 
Foote,"  gives  this  account  of  the  piece : 
"  Mnrphy  had  contraoled  a  close  inti- 
macy with  Foote,  and  finding  Tint 
SngHikmait  in  Pons  mcoeed  ao  well, 
he  wrote  a  sequel  to  it.  Tbia  he  had 
the  flwikneei  to  oommimicata  to  Foots 
in  the  Bummer  of  17U>  irith  a  de*«. 
lopment  of  his  whole  [dan,  plot,  aha- 
raetera,  Ac.  —which  the  other  so 
mudi  approved  of,  that  he  secretly  in- 
tended to  make  it  his  own ;  and,  ae- 
oordingly,  setting  to  work  upon  Mur- 
phy's materials,  finished  a  farae  of  two 
acts  on  the  same  oatline,  to  npidly  that 
be  brought  it  oat  at  Corent  Garden, 
eariy  in  Febroaty,  17M.  Tbe  mr> 
prise  and  chagrin  which  Unrphy 
tiave  felt  may  wry  well  be  unS) 


higher  drclea  wiUi  tbe  march  or  civil- 
isation, and  much  gratniton*  homicide 
batill  peretinially  perpetrated  oodertbe 
title  of  "  private  theatricals,"  to  the 
pervenion  of  many  weak  headi,  and 
the  senous  detriment  of  the  le^timate 
profcSHOn.  Some  fond  caiuiats  havo 
attempted  to  argue  that  a  taste  for 
amateur  acting  encourages  a  general 
inclination  for  the  stage,  and  fotlera 
dramatic  art.  A  volume  might  be 
.  written  to  prove  the  contrsiy,  but 
the  labour  is  not  requisite.  Her  Ma- 
jesty's "  Windsor  Theatricals "  are 
conclusive  as  to  the  convene  of  the 
assumed  proposition.  There,  indeed, 
the  moat  eflKnUal  benefila  are  united 
with  tbe  highest  inteUactual  recrea- 
tion. The  best  and  moat  unexcep- 
tionable plays  are  selected,  tbe  moat 
erfect  combination  of  professional  ta- 
it  which  the  leading  theatres  can 
produce  is  brought  together  to  give 
.  effeot  even  to  the  lUDordinate  cha- 
racters, and  the  most  refined  and  sb< 
leot  audianco  in  the  world  are  atsem- 
Uedtoiritoesatheezhilotion.    Thtn 


-  yet  what  eonld  bedo?  Foote  waa 
a  man  to  be  only  laughed  at,  or  with, 
throng  life  ;  it  wax  nis  {nivilege,  and 
tomewbat  in  the  old  character  of  coarl 
fooL  IndividoaJs  of  more  conseijiienee 
than  Murphy  found  no  degradation  in 
submitting  to  it.  Hcj  t&refore,  toi- 
lowed  the  wise  coune  in  taking  do 
other  notice  of  tbe  unfair  transaction, 
than  by  aimimt 
Foote,  when  b 
original  EaglUimimfram  Paris  a  Jew 
months  aflerwarda.  On  somo  doubts 
being  made  a*  to  the  identity  of  Sir 
Charios  Buck  from  Paris,  Sir  Chariea 
rei^iea— 'O  yeel  Igiant  you  then 
has  been  an  impotior  about  town,  who, 
with  much  easy  &miliarity  and  assur- 
ance, has  stolen  my  writings,  Sk.,  and 
not  only  thus  treacherously  robbed  me, 
but  has  impudently  dared  to  assume 
my  very  name  even  to  my  face  ;  but 
I  am  the  true  Sir  Chariea  Buck,  lean 
assure  you.' " 

This,  aa  might  be  exoeeted,  was  fol- 
lowed br  a  burst  of  applause,  and  there 
ended  the  author's  reward  for  his  la< 
bouTi  and  his  redress  for  the  larceny. 
Foote  bad  fbrectalled  himt  his  Tet- 
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rioB  bad  met  witb  a  tot  tucc«Mfnl 
ran  at  Conot  Garden.  Murphy  loat 
hu  profit  with  hie  DoveltVi  and  the 
pubuc  eared  not  a  gtraw  who  Buffered, 
or  on  whose  nde  lay  tbejustioe  of  the 
caK>  lo  long  as  tbay  were  Bmused,  and 
receited  the  value  of  their  money. 

Soon  after  the  faihre  of  his  second 
faice,  Unrphy  printed  anonymoiuly  • 
Mtirical  piece  in  two  acta  lulled  Tie 
iSptrnttr,  or  Tlu  Triplt  Rtveitge.  This 
/m  ie^pnl  wa*  nerer  acted,  ot  in- 
tended for  representation,  and  being 
entirelr  a  personal  satire,  he  lup- 
preneo  it  in  the  corrected  edition  of 
Lifl  woi^  published  under  bis  own 
■aperrinon,  in  1786.  The  Uiree  per- 
eoOB  OB  wbom  the  iiuthor  reven^ 
himMlf  for  real  or  ima^nary  injunee 
■re,  Dr.  John  Hill,  TheophilaB  Gibber, 
■nd  Foote.  They  are  called  Slender, 
Squint-eyed  Fiatol,  and  Dapperwit. 
"A*  dialogue  is  imaxt  throughout,  and 
the  fivoC)  altfaongh  exclugiTely  local, 
may  still  be  read  with  amiueroent. 
The  editor  of  "  The  Biographia  Dra- 
natica,"  in  Bpeakine  of  The  Sptmter, 
sayi,  "  Gairick,  Rich,  Foote,  and 
Young  Gibber,  are  ail  the  objects  of 
ite  merrimeiit,  iriiich  ia  nnmixed  with 
afieniiTe  Mveriqr ;  as  will  be  eappoeed 
ftaok  the  circanutaoce  of  tbew  Liaden 
having  been  priry  to  the  publication." 
The  worthy  editor  hai  evidently  not 
read  the  pmdnction  on  which  he  de- 
liven  hie  opinion  —  a  practioe  mora 
OMDinon  than  praieewortby.  lliat 
Oarrick  wai  a  party  awan  of  the  pub- 
Ucation  is  hkely  enough,  (or  be  ia 
througfaoat  treated  with  respect.  That 
Biob,  Foote,  and  Theophilus  Gibber 
mre  not)  will  be  palpable  to  an;f  one 
who  looks  over  the  pases.  Gibber 
■nd  Foote  must  have  been  hight/ 
offended,    particularly    the    former. 


fignrement.  The  stren  wbiob  Fistol 
kod  Dqipenrit  are  made  to  lay  on  rirtoe 
and  integritj,  was  another  palpable 
attack  on  Gibber  and  Foote,  who  wore 
notoriously  weak  in  both  those  esdma. 
ble  qualittea. 


At  Ihe  close  of  the  leasOn  of  l?S5-6, 
Murjihy  renounced  all  attempts  tp 
obtain  distinction  as  an  actor,  and  dth 
termined  thenceforth  to  live  by  bis 
pen,  which  he  was  ready  to  exercise 
IQ  any  walk  that  offered,  either  dra- 
matic, bistarical,  or  political,  accord- 
ing to  circumttancei.  In  November, 
IT56i  be  commenced  a  political  paper 
on  the  unpopular  aide,  called  •'  The 
Teat,"  which  was  speedily  answered 
by  Owen  Ruffbead,  in  a  counterblast, 
nnder  the  title  of  "  The  Gontest."  In 
both  there  was  the  usual  full  amount  of 
acrimonious  invective,  with  a  very  eco- 
nomical sprinkling  of  wit  and  argument 
In  1T58,  Murphy  produced  the  farce 
of  Tile  UpkoUterer,  for  Mossop's  be- 
nefit, BtDruryJane.  The  piece  wu 
emioenlly  successful.  How  could  h 
be  otherwise,  when  the  characters  were 
snppoHod  by  Ganick,  Woodward. 
Yates,  Falmer,*  Taswell,  Blakea, 
Vernon,  Mrs.  Clive,  and  Mrs.  Yatea? 
Well  might  the  author  sav  in  bis  pre- 
face, a  orce  H  completely  acted  wa* 
never  seen  before  nor  since.  This 
little  piece  has  great  merit  in  itself, 
and  deals  with  absoiditiea  which  have 
taken  root  throogfa  many  generation*. 
Some  of  the  chancten  and  a  portion 
of  the  plot  are  evidently  suggested 
by  the  "  CcAee  Ronw  Politician  "  of 
Welding ;  but  Murphy  has  much  im- 

E roved  what  he  bas  borrowed,  white 
is  original  additions  are  admirable, 
and  not  Ultely  to  die  out  and  become 
obsolete  with  the  manners  and  peou- 
liariciee  of  a  particular  era.  Your 
insaEie  ^HtdRuac*,  who  neglect  all 
private  afitiirs  in  a  rabid  avidity  fbr 

SiubUc  news  of  any  kind,  are  still  to  be 
Dund  in  ample  numbers ;  your  med- 
dling, self-inuxntant,  bedlamite  bar- 
ber, OS  full  of  reports  m  rumour,  with 
his  many  tongues,  is  yet  to  be  met 
with  in  every  street ;  and  your  hireliag 
political  scribblers^  with  a  pliant  con- 
science and  a  pbwtic  pen,  eon^oe  to 
increase  with  the  fecundity  of  ntUnts 
in  an  ondistnrbed  warren.  The  chk 
racter  of  Termagant,  acted  by  Mn. 
Clive,  appears  to  be  built  on  Mr.  Slip- 


*  This  Pilowr  mutt  not  bs  GontDaoded  with  hii  more  celebrated  nimcsake  and  snccessor, 
who  di«d  oa  tbc  stags,  while  txting  Tht  Stnagtr  at  Liverpool,  in  1 79S.  Ths  first  John 
fabner  hen  named,  DWTled  Hn.P[Jlcturd's  dingbter,  and  diedon  theSSrdof  Hay,  1768, 
■{■d  toAj.  Dis  penon  and  m*iin«n  wen  agnsubts  and  gcntaet,  and  a  natural  air  of  cax- 
combi7  pemdad  aU  bis  st«e«  assamptioDS.  Ha  wu  the  ariglnil  peiliinDar  of  Mj  Lard 
Diikt,  in  BigX  Ufi  Btlom  Slairt.     Chunblll  say*  of  him— 


7ilaft  I  Ok  I  Fallen  ta/m  Ik*  iaul}'  rut," 
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li  Andnwa,"  ind  very      b«r  po«w%  and  OMtfimMd  li«  npote- 
iTe  flirniibed  hint*  to      UonMomoftlM  beM  (ngk  MOtTHMt 
bberidan  in  bit  tniUi^(od  edition  of  Mm.      ia  ths  nutronlr  Une  wbo  bwl,  up  t«  tliat 


■top  In  "  JoMmli  Andrm,"  ind  very      b«r  po«w%  nd  OMtfinMd  h«  npote- 

..    .     an  in  oil  tmUrgod  edition  of  Mm>      iathsniKtranlrUiM 
MaUprop.  period,  tiod  ua  E 


period  kt  which  Marphy  tcsgedynn  for  nine  iught*t  and  *i*og~ 

drsnuitia  writer,  bii  for-  cauoMlly  repeated  daring  eubaeqiMat 

tnoe  improred,  ai  hii  lepaution  ad*  teaxani     Uarpfaj  made  eoDw  nltar- 

Tanead.     Applying    the    naxima  of  atioaa.  with  vhieli  it  « 
pmdenoe,  dnwn  from  peat  ezperienee, 
m  the  nutDB^BMnt  of  hii  pecuniaiy 

affairs,  he  mod  disdiuged  aifl  (tebti,  itaCritappearanee.   HolaiaB  piDdncad 

and  foLuid  himieir  in  the  poMeuion  of  it  fw  hia  benefit  in  Dublin,  in  1810. 

a  nim  neariy  amounting  to  Kren  bun.  Joel  criticina  cannot  rank  this  tragedy 

dred  ponodi.     Thne  fortunate  in  his  ^wve  mediocrity.    The  fourth  aet  u 

progren,  it  seems  strange  that    be  tbe  best,  and  this  it  the  kgiliinala  point 

riiottld  contemplate  a  paitul  deaertioo  where  a  tragedy  should  rise  i  bnt  what 

from  the  service  of  the  muses,  toenlut  fbUowsisamostbathc^igtcalandroread 

in  the  dry  and  eren  more  preeanous  antidimax.     The  lubject  is  ill-cboeen. 

profession  of  the  law.    Such,  bowerer.  We  cannot  readily  aympatbise  with  the 

was  at  this  time  his  determination,  in  sorrows  of  Cbiuese  sad  Tartara.     Iha 

accordance  with  which  be  applied  for  disireM  of  Zlamti  the  Mandarin,  and 

admiuioa,  first,  to  the  hooourable  ao-  Uandane  hii  wiie,  is  intended  as  an 

«iety  of  the  Ukldle  Temple,  and  aiW-  appaal  to  the  heart  i  but  it  freaaes  into 

wanls  to  Gray's  Inn.    With  prudenee,  prosy  dedamation,    without  tonduqg 

little  characteristic  of  bis  country,  be  the  chord  of  true  passion.    Tha  li 


thoi^htitdeumbktobaTetwostrioga  gnage>  ia  1 

to  his  bow.  Bnt  be  sustained  the  aux-  aninuled  and  natural,   bnt  too  fi*. 

tifieation  of  being  refused  by  both  the  qoently  stiff,  laboured,  and  artificial.* 

above-named  retpectaUe  eoratniuitMa,  In  the  following  year,  17W1^  Uw^ 

on  tbe  illiberal  ground  of  his  having  phy'a  prolific  muse  iwodoced  two  new 

acted  M)  tbe  ata^    Perhaps  he  owed  pieoes  on  the  sane  night— a  dianwlie 

to  this  prevMling  and  narrow-minded  pastoral  and  a  oomedy  in  three  aot^ 

prejudice  his  iubixloction  to  the  nolioe  Tit  Duert  Ittaitd,  and  Th»  Wuf  to 

and  patronage  of  the  eminent  Lord  £Mp  Him.   l^ey  we>»  aeted  togMier 

UansiBeld,  tiutiagb  wboee  interest  he  ior  about  twelve  nights.    In  the  next 

was  subsequently  received  as  a  men^  aeasoa  the  eonedy  was  enlamd  M 

ber  of  Lucoln's  Inn.    After  eating  five  acts,  and  P^alty  impiovadln  the 

Us  terms  according  to  preeoribed  mlf  additions  of  Sa  BashfiQ  and    Lady 

in  due  time  ha  wes  called  to  the  barj  Constant.    It  has  k^  the  stage  ever 

and  in  the  application  of  hb  abilitiet  aince,  and  is  entitled  to  rank  amongst 

as  a  lawjrer,  and  from  tbe  intf^rity  of  thevery  bestofitsclass.    Tbe  charwv 

his  praotioe,  be  gradually  won  the  ee-  ters  and  incidents  ara  as  wplioabla  to 

teem  and  tespect  of  his  oompetitore,  polita  life  in  the  ivesent  d^,  as  ibsy 

and  tbe  approbation  of  all  honest  men.  were  t«  the  manneta  of  one  handred 

In  I7W.  Hurpby  essayed  a  hi^ier  yean  ago.    They  are  ^wn  from  im. 

dramatio  flif^t  thu  he  bad  hitborto  ture,  and  not  from  the  peciJieritiea  ov 

Teutured,  and  produced  a  tragedy  at  aflecta^ons  <tf  any  pravaiUng  or  epfae* 

Drury-lane,  entitled    The  OrphM  of  meralfiubion.    We  have  teen  thia  fine 

CAtaa,    founded  on,    but  materially  play  admirriily  aelad  within  tbe  lait 

diSenng  fi«m,  Voltaire's  play  of  ttle  totor  fifteen  years  i  althMgh,  certais- 

aama  name.    The  principal  characters  ly,  not  by  son  a  galaxr  of  taluit  as 

were  sustaieed  by  Qarrivk,   Uoseop,  waa  exhibited  on  its  original  prodoe- 

Holland,  and  Mrs.  Yates.     The  repre.  tlon,  in  the  names  of  Garrick,  Yatea, 

tentatiou  of  this  play  gave  that  Lady  Palmer,    King,    Mis.    Gibber,    Mia. 

the  first  good  opportunity  of  displaying  Yates,  and  Mrs.  Cllve. 

*  nu  writa  of  this  aiikb  his  tn  hi*  pwecsrion  a  dnmatic  poem  cdled  Seeratu,  by 
Amfat  Bnai*,  AM.  and  r.B.B.,  and  printed  In  DobUn  in  Ua,  b  ITGS.  Ths  pl^  h  dadiested 
to  Lord  t^rttehon,  and  lul  eondderabl*  merit.  It  is  a  lort  of  tfinekHon  of  ene  of  Plated 
Dislogucs  Into  blink  vene.  It  wia  never  acted )  and  altbonch  we  may  raaaonably  mppoea 
that  Amya*  Buhs  wst  tn  Irishman,  w«  bave  nDthlng  be; Mid  aaDjeetard  svidsnca  to  <Ar 
foctbaftet. 
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In  1701.  Unrpfaj  produced  thiM 
adintrable  dramai — the  conedv  of  jJU 
M  the  Wrong,  ud  the  tames  of  The  Old 
Xcdd.aoATkt  CUittn.  Tbefintaod 
kit  m  Biill  on  the  lut  of  ecling  pieces. 
Our  Butbor'«  activity  ieemi  (o  have 
been  prodigioiu,  for  during  this  period, 
and  for  severAl  yean  mAer,  he  wu  di- 
ligently studying  (he  k«r,  but  con. 
tinued  to  find  time  to  publish  ■  weekly 
paper  called  The  Auditor,  in  opposition 
to  tbe  faniou*  North  Britoa  of  John 
Wilket,  and  abo  edited  an  edition  of 
Henry  Fielding's  iroi^,  with  a  life  of 
the  author. 

Murphynoif  rested  three  yean  from 
his  dramaUc  labours,  and,  in  1761,  re- 
oeived  his  £nt  decided  check,  in  the 
frilure  of  two  new  pieces  on  the  taoie 
night,  and  on  new  ground,  at  Covent 
Garden.  These  were  the  comedies  of 
Ko  Om-i  Eatmy  biU  kit  Own,  and  WAai 
WetHuitAllcumelo.  llie  firgt  is  found- 
ed on  a  drama,  io  one  act,  by  Voltaire> 
celled  L'lnditcrel,  and  although  it  con- 
Uini  much  apirited  dialogue,  properly 
discriminated  and  well  supported,  yet 
tbecharaclerof  Careless,  whom  tbeau- 
tlior  intends  for  the  person  who  is  no 
oat't  enemy  but  his  own,  being  that  of 
a  worthless  wretch,  without  honour  or 
probity,  the  piece  wsa  utterly  rejected 
by  the  public 

Victor  says  that  party  feeling  interfer- 
ed to  condemn  these  two  pieces,  very  un- 
deservedly. What  We  autt  Alt  come 
to  seems  scarcely  to  have  obtained  a 
beanog,  and  was  published  as  intended 
to  be  acted.  Public  caprice  has  sel- 
dom been  more  strikingly  exhibited 
than  in  the  fortune  of  this  little  drama. 
Twelve  years  after  its  utter  condemna- 
tion, it  was  revived  by  Lewis  for  his 
benefit,  on  the  30th  of  March,  1776, 
at  the  same  theatre,  with  no  alteration 
but  the  name,  which  was  changed  to 
Three  Weelu  after  Marriage.  On 
this  occasion  it  was  most  successful, 
and  continues  still  to  be  acted  with 
undiminished  applause.  In  1769, 
Uurphy  presented  a  comedy  in  two 
acts,  called  The  C^mce,  to  his  friends 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Yates,  for  their  benefit, 
but  it  does  not  Mem  to  have  been 
repeated  on  any  other  occasion,  and 
Wa«  not  pHnted  until  I7S6.  The  tide 
of  ill -success  having  set  in  against 
bim,  teemed  inclined  to  continue  with. 
out  change.  In  the  begioiiin^  of 
1787.  he  met  with  another  decided 
fiulure  at  Covent  Garden,  in  his  cOr 
iMdy  of  The  School /or  Otardiani. 


This  play  is  taken  from  three  of  U&. 
Here's  —  via.,  L'Evole  det  Femmei, 
L'Elourdi,  and  L'EtoU  det  Marit. 
The  mateiials  are  not  badly  put  to. 

S'ther,  and  the  play  deserved  a  better 
le  than  it  met  with.  It  lingered 
raiaerebly  for  six  nights,  and  was  the« 
laid  aade  altogether.  In  1777.  an  at- 
tempt was  made  to  revive  this  comedy 
under  the  disguise  of  an  opera,  ana 
with  the  title  oiLove&ndi  the  Wciy,- 
but  the  result  was  little  better  than  f 
repetition  of  the  original  sentence. 

[n  1768.  Murphy,  UrnJing  the  soil 
of  Covent  Garden  unpropitious  to  bit 
genius,  and  having  healed  bis  (empo- 
rary  breach  with  Garrick,  returned  to 
tie  original  ground  of  Drury-lan^h 
and  produced  the  tragedy  of  ZenobtOf 
partly  founded  on  a  preceding  play  by 
CrebiUon,  and  on  a  story  related  in  the 
annals  of  Tacitus.  The  author  statef 
these  eircuDoatancea  in  hii  prologue,  ia 
Mbich  be  says — 


HiJs  play  succeeded  well,  tbrooDb  the 
great  enertions  of  Barry  as  Bhadamis. 
tug,  andUn,  Dancer  (aflerwards  Mra. 
Barry)  as  Zenobiu.  It  was  revived  at 
Covent  Garden,  in  1778  andl7e6,  end 


miracle.  Zeaabia  added  little  to  the 
literary  reputation  of  the  author.  I( 
may  be  placed  in  the  rank  of  respect- 
able mediocrity,  with  such  playsas  Th* 
Siege  o/DamatcataiRa^ea,  and  the 
JUerope  and  Zara  of  Aaron  HilL 
which  is  not  saying  much,  'these,  ana 
many  others  of  a  similar  calibre,  had 
theii  "  tithe  of  talk  "  in  their  day,  and 
now  sleep  in  undieturbed  oblivion. 
Our  great-grandfathers  irere  easily 
pleased  in  tbe  matter  of  dramatic  no- 
velties. 

In  1772j  Murphy  reached  his  acme  ai 
a  tragic  writer,  in  the  celebrated  play  of 
The  OreetanDaughter,  which  was  then, 
and  has  ever  since  been  received  wilb 
the  most  distinguished  applause.  Mrs, 
Dancer  (at  that  lime  become  Mrs.  Bar- 
ry)  was  tbeoriginal  representative  of  iba 
lierQine,  andgreat  marvels  are  related 
of  the  tears  she  caused,  and  the  efilsctt 
■he  produced.  Tbe  tra^;edy  in  founde<l 
pD  a  passage  in  "  Talenos  AUximuii" 
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BIk  ▼.  e.  4|  DfmelaU  in  peratlet, 
BeUoj  h«d  previwrfy  bBodled  thO 
■object  ia  faia  Zelmire;  bat  bii  pUf 
only  begin*  «bera  the  ditugbtar  bu 
ftlrekdj  ddivered  her  father  ftvm  pri< 
■OD.  Nothing  bejoad  this  ides  ii 
taken  bom  the  French  writer.  Muiu 
phy  ia  said  to  have  adopted  the  itorj 
mun  a  pctnM  which  he  noticed  at  m 
ma  w«tii)g  in  the  room  of  a  oelefantted 
artiat.  In  thia  detign,  the  oentiad,  aa 
ba  wilBowoB  tha  interetting  aoene  of 
the  dragbter  auckling  her  o^  pBreat, 
ii  rapreseDtad  aa  bimtina  into  tean. 
The  pb^  m  its  jvoductwniiad  a  run  of 
twelve  ancceaiTe  nighti,  which  waa 
tkaa  intermpted  hy  the  lilnew  of 
Bany,  who  auatained  Evsnder.  Tht 
Orteim  Davniter  is  of  a  higher  order 
than  either  ZttuAna  or  T&  Orpha* 
of  CluMai  snd  in  spite  of  its  aomewhat 
labonred  dedamalion,  would  probably 
•noceed  now,  if  presented  for  the  first 
time,  from  the  touchiag  intereat  of  tbe 
•tary,  and  the  scope  afforded  to  an 
•etreaa  of  great  power  and  pathot,  in 
the  character  of  Euphraaia.  The  *e> 
nile  feeblencas  of  Evauder  is  certaiidy 
a  drawback.  Tbet«  ia  nothing  agree- 
able in  a  too  faithful  Tepceeentation  of 
ttw:  imbecility  of  old  aga.  It  may 
mark  the  aluU  of  tbe  actor,  but  yooth, 
&rvor,  andperaonalactivit^arereqaii^ 
«d  to  eicite  and  austjdii  the  mterest  of  a 
mixed  audience.  Murphy  has  nude  soma 
hisioricBl  raistalcea,  wntch  are  qaite 
mipardooable  in  ao  sonnd  a  scholar, 
In  the  fifth  speech,  he  (Nmfutmds  the 
elder  Dionyaius  with  tbe  younger;  and 
■Baking  Evaoder  King  of  Sicily  is  aa 
tmneoessary  as  tt  ia  ridiculoos.  In 
1782,  being  Mrs.  Siddons'a  first  season 
■n  Ijondon  aa  a  great  actren,  she 
■ptected  Euphrasia,  in  The  OtkUoi 
Daughter,  for  her  second  character, 
and  stamped  tbe  play  with  new  repu- 
taUon,  while  she  added  much  to  W 
own  rising  iame.  On  the  29(h  of 
May,  1815,  Mis*  O'N^II  rerired 
The  Qreaan  ffatighter  for  her  benefit 
at  Covent  Garden,  with  Young  and 
Conway  as  £vander  and  Dionysina. 
She  repeated  the  character  aereral 
timca,  but  it  was  never  considered  one 
of  her  happiest  imperaonaliona.  In 
Februoiy,  1830,  The  Orecim  l^zagk. 
Ut  waa  aAain  revived  fiir  Miaa  F. 
Eemble,  The  writer  is  old  enough 
to  have  aeen  all  these  great  actreasea, 
including  Mn,  Bartley,  then  Miss 
Smith,  in  Euohrasia,  but  none  of  them 
approached  Mrs,   Siddoni^    irho  waa 


inexprM!>Ibly  fine  in  thri  «xW  'with 
Dionyiiua  in  the  ftmrlh  act,  in  ber 
silent  expreMion  when  Philotaa  fells 
the  tynint  that  Bvander  is  dead— . 
when  DionyBim  is  going  to  kill  her, 
and  EvaniW  wabes  ftppward  —  and 
when,  in  an  agony  of  despair,  Ae  atabi 
DionyriuB,  Bach  acting  moat  hare 
been  witneaaed  to  be  felt  or  described. 
In  I7TS,  Mtnihy  produced  a  fourlb 
tragedy  called  Alzuma  (for  inferior  to 
lie  predecesMir),  which  was  received 
colmy  for  nine  nights,  and  then  re- 
Und  to  tbe  ahelf  for  ever.  In  this 
(Jnmslly..oan«traelcd  drama  the  aatbor 
endeavoored  to  unite  tie  chief  ind- 
dents  of  the  IpMgaia  in  Tauri*  of 
Euripides,  and  the  Alzirt  and  5emi. 
raniii  of  Volt^re.  At  the  openina;  of 
Covent  Garden,  in  1776,  onrprofifio 
anthor  tried  his  hand  at  a  satirico-bD. 
raoToua  prelade,  en^tled,  JVew* /rust 
Pamainu,  which  waa  only  acted  four 
times,  being  exclusively  a  light  pitot 
dt  circomtanct.  Thia  trifle  was  not 
printed  until  1760,  when  Mnrphy  pnb- 
liAed  a  complete  edition  of  his  wo^ 
It  contains  manysenaible  and  jndicMOB 
observaliona.  The  following  extract 
may  be  quoted  as  a  specimen:— 
"Shahapem^  wrote  natunilly;  hii  Jan. 


'  trick  ineompatUia 
nature,  be  simple  widioDt  e 
adorned  without  ostentation,  toacb 
the  heart,  and  jou  will  find  yourself 
inthe  sore  road  to  aucceaa."  Tfaecon- 
dnsion  contains  sound  canons,  which 
may  be  as  aptly  applied  to-day  aa  in 
the  middle  of  tbe  last  oentuiy  r  "  Let 
audiences  support  the  decorum  of  the 
theatra ;  let  managers  procure  novelty 
by  a  doe  encouragement  of  genius,  u 
new  plays  of  value  cannot  be  had,  let 
fhem  revive  the  old,  but  be  sparing  of 
alterations.  They  may  lop  excrcscen> 
oea,  and  remove  indecemrr;  but  tbe 
form  in  which  the  fathers  of  the  drwnn 
left  their  works,  shows  Ih^r  own  fi«ma 
of  thought,  and  ought  to  be  respected. 
In  a  word,  let  managers  connder  theuu 
selves  as  the  head  of  a  great  ware- 
house—  procure  the  best  aaaortment 
of  goods,  get  pn^r  bands  to  display 
them — open  their  doors— be  civil  to 
their  customers,  and  Apollo  forctela 
that  the  generosity  at  the  public  wilt 
reward  their  endeavonra." 
Uoiphy  waa  now  appmndting  hil 
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fifUetli  TMT,  liiit  none  of  iIiq  spriogs 
of  Ma  copious  well  of  imagination  ap. 
pe»T  to  have  been  ilriAl  up.  H  a  dra- 
mstic  chef  f  autre,  the  comedy-  of 
Know  yoKr  otm  Mind,  appeared  at  Co- 
Tent  Garden  in  February,  1777  !  it  was 
written  nine  yean  before,  and  the 
HwtpoDement,  arising  from  many  inci- 
dental  obatructioDS,  proved  nnfortQ' 
note  I  for  Tie  School  Jbr  Seandal, 
ifhioh  eome  oat  at  Drury-Iane  a  litUa 
more  than  two  months  later,  by  lupe. 
rior  brilliancy,  and  better  acting 
tbroogbont,  Kinewhat  checked,  and 
threw  into  the  shade  Uiis,  the  best  and 
latest  effort  of  the  veteran  writer. 
7heTfl  is  a  striking  mmitaricy  in  some 
of  the  characters  as  well  as  in  the  dia- 
logna  and  construction  of  the  two 
|ueces,  bot  a  close  comparison  must 
give  the  palm  to  Sheridan.  Yet  Kmne 
jfour  oms  JfiMf  may  Urly  take  ground 
amongst  the  best  comedies  in  the  Enr- 
lidi luguage,  andkeeps  thesta^  still 
with  nmUminidted  tclal.  As  in  the 
preceding  instances  of  The  Wag  to 
laep  Him,  and  Att  in  (A*  Wrong,  the 
drasuiis  pertonce  will  vuit  any  age  or 
manners,  and  are  called  fVom  the  wide 
volume  of  human  nature.  The  play 
isfoundedon  X'/rrssob  of  Destoucbes, 
but  is  by  no  means  a  translation  or  a 
servile  cop^r.  MJIlamoor  is  infinitely 
more  ST^'f  "g  and  whimsical  than  his 
FrBDch  prototype.  An  original  v^  of 
gennine  English  bomour  pervades  the 
whole  dialogue.  Thechanctersnottobe 
found  in  the  plnof  Desto<Kiies,paTticu- 
lariy  those  M  Miss  Neville  and  Dash, 
wold,  are  happily  introduced  and  faith- 
fully delineated.  The  tatter  was  univer- 
eally  albwed  to  be  intended  for  Samuel 
FooU,tbe[ntiless  humourist  who  spared 
no  one,  and  was  ever  ready  to  sacrifice 
his  friend  to  his  joke,  even  though  the 
former  should  happen  not  to  ba  the 
worst  of  the  two.  The  seottmental, 
neaaured  slander  of  Matvil  is  ad. 
miraUy  contrasted  with  the  reek. 
ICMf  unbridled  pleasantry  of  Dash- 
w^  Where  the  latter  says,  speak- 
ing of  the  little  German  baron,  "I 
saw  him  five  times,  in  one  wintert 
Qpon  the  fire  at  Bath  for  cheating  at 
cards^"  be  alludes  to  ■  well-known 

Cbler  of  the  day,    the  tm-t^tont 
m  Newmann,  whom  an  unlucky 
accident  tiiat  happened    at    picquet 
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nused  into  most  unenviable  notoriety. 
A  gentleman  with  whom  he  was  play- 
ing, suspecting  that  the  baron  had 
concealed  a  card  under  his  hand,  whidi 
appeared  as  if  carelessly  extended, 
seized  a  fork  that  hsppcned  to  be  near, 
and  thrusting  it  at  once  through  the 
suspected  member,  pinned  it  down  to 
the  table,  and  then  coolly  observed, 
"  Monsieur  Le  Baron,  if  you  have  not 
the  ace  of  spades  under  your  band,  I 
beg  vour  pardon."  On  relesBing  the 
hand,  the  identical  card  was  there  dis- 
coveted.  After  this  awkward  incident, 
the  worthy  baron  usually  concealed  his 
injury  under  a  mnSl 

On  the  18th  of  March,  1793,  many 
years  after  Murphy  hnd  censed  to 
write  for  the  stage,  Mrs.  Siddona 
bronf^t  forward  for  her  benefit  a  tra- 
gedy, written  by  him  ten  years  be- 
fore, and  published  with  his  works 
in  1736,  entitled.  The  Rieal  SUUre, 
It  wonld  have  been  better  for  the  re> 


Eemble  and  John  Palmer,  as  wdl  al 
her  own,  were  called  into  requisition. 
The  play  is  elttsncally  constructed,  ac- 
cording to  the  unities,  on  the  welU 
knowQ  story  of  "Theseus  and  Ari- 
adne," but  all  is  cold  throughont,  and 
as  Dr.  Johnson  said  of  the  laboured 
compcwtions  which  succeeded  the  age 
of  Charles  II.,  through  thwe  five 
morbtdacts,  "declamation roars,  while 
paa^on  slumbers."  The  construction 
of  the  drama  is  intrinsically  bad,  and 
very  glaring  contradictions  are  intro- 
duced. Pirithous,  who  is  described 
by  Ovid  as  Deonttn  tpretor  mentitqu* 
firox,  is  transformed  into  a  lenten. 
tioQS  moralist,  and  the  desert  Island  of 
If  aios  is  elevated  into  a  civilised  resort 
of  considerable  importance. 

For  many  years  before  his  deatl^ 
Murphy,  by  Us  eminence  in  the  legal 
profession,  had  oblsined  the  post  of 
Commissioner  of  Bankrupts,  which 
occupied  bis  time,  and  estranged  him 
from  the  paths  of  light  literature  j* 
but  in  1796i  when  he  was  verging  to- 
wards his  seventieth  year,  the  growing 
principles  of  the  French  Revolution 
induced  him  once  more  to  embody  hit 
opinions  and  fbelings  in  a  drama- 
tic form.  Accordingly  he  imblidied 
his  tragedy  of  ^ratniiH*,  witk  a  pie> 
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&ce,  in  oppotition  to  ths  ncnr  philoM- 
phj  whicb  profeued  to  enligliten  atl 
the  world,  and  coDtaining  Toany  glow- 
ing paasaget  ia  praiM  M  the  British 
coiutitutian.  Tbi*  composition  wu  not 
iDteDiled  for  the  ita^,  and  muit  be 
daisedai  Apolitical diuerCation  on  the 
argument  at  to  which  ptrty  wai  the 
Kg^r»<aor  in  the  war  between  Great 
Britain  and  France. 

Arthur  Murph;-  died  on  the  ISth 
of  June,  1005,  at  Knigblibridge,  in 
hi*  leventf-fiflh  yeitr,  having  Ions 
enjoj-ed  the  title  of  the  Nesior  of 
Ulentture.  Wlien  we  consider  how 
much  be  wrote  on  nuny  varied  lub- 
jecta,  and  with  talent  which  seldom 
Mnk  into  flat  mediocrity,  while  it  often 
•oared  into  hi^h  excellence,  we  must 
admit  that  he  ii  entitled  to  hold  a  dii- 
tinguiihed  position.  In  a  list  of  twenty- 
one  dramatic  piecei  here  enumerated, 
we  may  select  one  tragedy,  three  eome. 
diei,  and  three  farces,  of  the  fint  class, 
and  still  retained  on  the  acting  list. 
Wealso  find  by  the  sameauthor  an  ele- 
gant translation  of  "  Seliuat,"  and  the 
beat  that  baa  appeared  of  "  Tacitus  ("* 
a  clear  and  concise  "Essay  on  the  Life 
and  Writings  of  Dr.  Johnson  ;"  some 
well  written  periodicals ;  more  than 
one  good  Latin  tntnaUtion  of  Gn^liab 
poenu ;  and   many    political    articles 

Ginned  with  vigour  and  constitutional 
yalty.  We  wiah  we  oould  forget  hia 
"Memoirs  of  David  Garrick,"  which 
only  serve  to  show  to  what  Oimty  care- 
leaaneasaman  of  geniui  could  oonie- 
times  descend  in  hu  hours  of  unexcited 
leisure.  We  take  leave  of  Arthur 
Murphy,  reoeating  our  convicUon  ex- 
pressed at  Uie  commencement  of  this 
^etcb,  that  literary  judgment  ha< 
vithh^  from  hioi  the  full  amount  of 
praise  to  which  bo  is  justly  entitled. 

We  turn  now  to  a  playwright  of  a 
«ry  difierent  class ;  one  whose  iksti- 
dioiis  taste  had  well-nigh  banished  ho.. 
mour  from  the  realm*  of  comedy ;  who 
•trove  to  convert  the  amilca  and  gam- 
bols of  Thalia  into  the  sighs  and  teon 
of  Melpomene,  and  who,  for  a  time, 
rendered  it  high  treason  against  deco. 
rum  for  author  or  audience  to  indulge 
in  a  joke,  a  repartee,  or  an  epigracn. 
With  him,  all  dramatic  easeuce  is  cod- 


oeDtratedio  tedioas,  dafant  •ratinwa. 
taliim,  and  the  qninlesRnce  of  dull, 
faabionable  re6iiement. 

HuoR  KxLLV  was  bom  on  the  bank* 
oftheLakeof  Eillomey,  inl739.  His 
father,  a  gentlemaa  of  good  family, 
finding  himself  reduced  in  tbrtoD*  k^ 
a  series  of  unforeseen  losses,  waa 
obliged  to  remove  to  Dublin,  that  be 
miKnt  endeavour  to  support  himwlf 
and  family  by  personal  industry.  A 
tolerable  school  education  was  all  be 
could  aflbrd  to  bis  son,  who  was  boond 
apprentice  to  a  stay-maker,  and  served 
the  whole  of  his  time  wiUi  ditigeaoa 
and  fidelity.  When  his  indeuturu 
were  out,  he  passed  over  to  London, 
with  the  *iew  of  procuring  a  livelihood 
by  his  business.  This  ooonrted  in 
1700,  while  be  was  yet  a  yonth  nnder 
one-and-twentv,  and  ha  encounlared 
all  the  difficulties  that  a  person  poor 
and  without  friends  might  expect  to 
be  expoijed  to  in  the  huge  metropolis. 
'  fortune,  however,  he  obtained 
loe  into  the  society  of  a  party 
of  respectable  tradesmen,  who  met 
periodically  at  a  public-house  in  Bu»- 
•ell-street,  Covent  Garden.  Tbrou^ 
this  luedium  he  became  aoquainiad 
with  an  attorney,  who,  likiojE  bia  con- 
veraation,    invited  him  to  bit  hoos^ 


oation  he  earned  about  three  guineas 
a.«eek ;  an  affluent  income,  if  judged 
comparatively.  But  besoon  p«w  tind 
of  this  drudgery,  and  atiout  the  yeat 
1703,  emborfced  in  the  pteearious 
trade  of  authorship.  QradiuUy  be  be- 
.came  entrusted  with  the  managemeat 
of  some  secoud  and  third-class  perioi^ 
cals,  to  which  he  contributed  manjr 
original  essays  and  specimen*  of  fugi- 
tive poetry,  which  extended  his  repn- 
tation,  and  enabled  him  to  support  a 
wife  and  a  younff  family,  for  whose 
welfare  ha  ever  evinoad  a  most  lauda- 
ble anxiety.  For  sereral  years  ha 
continued  to  exerdse  his  pen  on  do. 
•ultorv  subjecta  of  politics  and  inci- 
dental questions,  compoaing  a  l«^on  ol 
pamphlets,  which  are  now  butied  in 
oblivion. 

In  1707,  the  success  of  Charchill'i 
"Bosciad,"    tempted    him   to   try  ft 


•  Tlwra  fa,  bowsvtr,  sanMltahig 
dlMTTUlions  and  notes.  Tbcy  an  ti 
also  ttia  author  of  tha  gapplement. 
.wan  kumr  that  tlM  booksellsn  was 
'poUiG  migbt  bO  to  diseovat  ft. 


dMBgcaiuns  in  tb«  mode  In  whMi  ba  hu  srrved  up  tl 
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MsuUr  Ttin  of  ntira,  and  lad  to 
the  publicAtion  of  aome  theatrical 
■CHctuies  in  vetse,  entitled  "  Thei. 
pia,"  wbich  ^are  greatofieoce  to  man; 
of  the  leading  perfonren  of  either 
Iionae.  GarricE,  who,  if  be  was  spared 
or  lauded  Llmself,  had  no  objuctioa  to 
■ee  bis  brethren  mercilesaly  [ashed, 
vai  attracted  by  the  keen  talent  dia. 
plajied  bjr  Kelly  in  this  work,  sought 
Iiu  acquaintance,  and  in  the  following 
Tear  produced  hia  first  comedy  of 
^olu  DtUcaa/,  at  Drury.lane.  The 
■uccess  oftbii  attempt  at  a  new  school 
waa  as  remarkable  as  deciuve,  and 
during  Ute  fint  season  the  play  was 
repealed  nearly  twenty  times.  Every, 
body  Ailt  that  it  was  dull,  but  all 
■greed  that  it  was  dellgbtiiiUy  senti- 
Ueotali  and  BCrupulouslT  genteeL 
There  were  no  John  Mooays,  Scrubs^ 
Jacob  Gawkja,  or  Tony  Xiumpkini, 
to  disfignre  the  stately  elegance  of  the 
aceoe,  oj  volgar,  b<nsterous  mirtb* 
*    *     I,  or  uncouth  manners. 
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biann^s  of  Kelly's  enemies,  and  the 
plaudits  of  his  numerous  friends.  Ihe 
performers,  as  generally  happens  in  a 
"  row,"  lost  ^leir  heads  when  they 
wanted  them  most,  forgot  their  parts, 
and  endeavoured  to  huddle  through 
tbelr  allotted  tasks  in  any  munuer  they 
could.  At  last  the  curtain  fell  on  the 
fiilh  act,  and  the  play  (which  waa  tbui 
exhibited  on  Saturday)  was  riven  out 
for  tbe  following  Monday.  Then  the 
expiring  Babel  bunt  up  again  with 
tenfold  vehemence,  and  terious  conse- 
quences appeared  to  impend.  Kellv 
proposed  to  withdraw  bis  piece,  and 
Cvnifie/ia«  waa  announced  instead. 
This  increased  the  futy  of  the  etorm, 
■nd,  at  the  conclusion  of  the  farce,  two 
hundred  geotleineu  in  the  pit  called 
for  the  manager,  and  threatened  the 
demolition  of  tbe  house,  if  A  Word  la 
the  Wut  was  not  performed  as  at  first 
announced.     Garrick  was  out  of  town. 


planted  from  Paria,  with  added  polish 
and  propriety.  Fashion  approved  of 
the  tone,  and  for  a  time  established 
its  "  sovereign  away  and  masterdom." 
We  may  thank  our  stars  that  the  da- 
generacy  of  modern  taste  has  utterly 
repudiated  this  vapid  sentimentality. 
At  the  same  time  let  it  be  full^  ad- 
mitted that  none  but  an  accomplished 
and  el^ant  mind  could  have  conceived 
and  written  the  comedy  (so  called)  of 
PttUt  Detieaey, 

The  author,  from  llus,  his  first 
theatrical  eaaay,  derived  fitme,  profit, 
and  notice.  Society,  beyond  hia 
actual  poaitioD,  relaxed  her  frozen 
•tiquette,  and  received  him  within  the 
exdusive  pale.  Encouraged  by  his 
cpeuiug  success,  within  two  years  be 
looduced  another  comedy  at  Drury- 
lane,  in  a  similar  strain,  under  the  title 
of  A  Word  to  the  Wite.  But  this  time 
he  encountered  a  bitter  and  unexpeet- 
•d  opposition.  Kelly  had  rendered 
himself  unpopular  from  a  prevalent 
belief  that  be  waa  employed  by  go* 
Temment  to  defend  measures  generally 
disapproved ;  and  there  aeems  to  have 
bwn  a  good  foundation  for  the  assumed 
£ict.  The  partisans  of  John  Wilkes 
mustered  in  force,  and  determined  to 
dauin  tbe  play,  without  a  hearing,  and 
in  utter  disr^^rd  of  ils  merits  or  de. 
fects.  When  the  curtain  drew  up  the 
contest  began,  and  in  a  few  minutes 
allwu  oonfbuon,  between  the  load 


pear  in  person,  sent  on  a  deputy  u 
tho  shape  of  Hopkins,  the  prompter, 
to  assure  the  company  that  their  wishet 
should  be  complied  with,  Tbe  belli- 
gerents then  separated,  and  peace  waa 
restored  for  the  evening.  As  it  waa 
easy  to  foresee  a  renewal  of  the  riot  on 
Monday,  Kelly,  in  the  interval,  called 
on  Gairick  to  consult  with  him  what 
waa  beat  to  be  done.  It  waa  agreed 
that  the  author  should  request  his 
friends  to  give  up  the  point  This  ha 
did,  but  his  friends  replied  that  the 
no  longer  hiH,  but  that  of 


moat  rational  amusement*  would 
quickly  be  at  an  end.  They  were  de- 
termined not  to  sufier  the  town  to  be 
contracted  in  its  pleasures  from  private 
pique  or  personal  resentutent ;  all 
they  contended  for  waa  a  fair  hearing 
for  tbe  piece,  and  that  they  insisted 
it  should  have. 

On   Monday  the  opponag  partiea 
assembled  in  full  force  on  eitoer  side. 


be  withdrawn.  This  Kelly's  friends 
would  not  consent  to ;  and  uttei  three 
houra  of  confusion,  during  which  one 
party  kept  shouting  for  O/mbeline,  and 
the  other  as  loudly  countermanding  the 
change,  Kelly  himself  obtained  a  hear- 
ing, and  made  a  very  sensible  and 
vdLtimed  addren  to  tbe  honie.    At 
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lut  it  wu  determined  tiiat  Fahe  Dt- 
Ucaa/  flbould  be  acted  tbo  next  night 
for  ha  beneat.  On  this  the  comba- 
tants retired,  and  aa  there  had  bean 
no  performance,  the  monev  wat  t«- 
tuRied.  On  the  Taeadsf  Alw  OtK. 
eaeywaa  repretented  with  much  opjxni- 
tion.  Even  the  female  performers  were 
insulted,  and  Mn.  Baddele;  narrowly 
escaped  a  severe  injuiy  from  a  miaaile. 
When  the  farce  began,  the  akirmidi 
ended,  and  at  the  conclusion  all  de- 
parted peaceably.  These  pariiculan 
are  principally  derived  from  The  Gt*. 
tUmim'*  JAiiatine  of  that  vear  and 
month,  whicb  contains  a  fall  account 
of  this  ramariiable  fracas.  The  comedy 
of  A  Word  to  the  Wise,  notwithstaikU 
ing  its  expulsion  fnim  the  metropolitan 
bturds,  was  well  received  at  Bath, 
ITork,  Hull,  and  other  of  the  leadiof^ 
provincial  theatres.  The  author  was 
■ubstantially  consoled  for  his  disap. 
jwintment,  by  a  very  Urge  subgcrip. 
tioD  to  the  publication,  at  a  crown  far 
«acfa  copy.  Afler  his  early  death  in 
1777,  the  pbv  was  revived  at  Covent 
Garden  tor  tne  benefit  of  his  family, 
who  were  left  in  great  indigence.  Dr. 
Johnson  wrote  a  prologue,  which  wai 
apoken  by  Hull,  and  received  with 
moit  enthusiastic  applause,  produced 
both  by  the  merit  of  the  composition 
and  the  caose  which  called  it  forth. 
It  coDtvna  tiiece  forcible  and  touching 


Wten  u^  cf  btlsiii  n 


This  prologue  was  partly  the  occasioi> 
of  the  great  lexieonapher's  being 
hustled  out  of  church  at  Btreatbam 
daring  the  middle  of  the  service,  by 
the  arrival  of  two  spedal  mets^^ers, 
one  from  the  friends  of  poor  ^lly, 
the  other  from  those  of  the  unhappy 
Sr.  Dodd,  then  under  sentence  in 
Kewgate,  entreating  the  aid  of  his 
powerful  pen  in  a  petition.  On  being 
remonstrated  with  half  Jocularly,  as  to 
the  noise  and  confusion  produced  by 
his  hurried  and  burlv  exit,  his  answer 
was,  "Why,  sir,  when  they  come  to 
tne  with  ft  condemned  parson  on  one 


hand,  and  a  dead  staymaker  on  the 
other,  what  can  a  man  do?" 

In  1771,  Kelly  essayed  his  strength 
in  the  majestic  walk  of  tragedy,  and 
produced  Clemenliita  at  Covent  Gar- 
den. The  play  it  original,  and  the 
plot  tolerably  inzenious,  but  the  lan- 
guage, intended  for  poetry,  u  beavr, 
prosaic,  and  creepa  where  it  ong^ 
to  ascend.  There  are  no  elementa 
of  success    in   this   dull   cooeoction. 


Tates  alone 


Duld 


have  counteracted 


for  nine  nights  its  natural  tendency  to- 
wards condemnation.  The  autfaoi's  po- 
litical unpopularity  having,  aa  we  have 
seen,  rendered  him  obnoxious  to  par^, 
his  pUy  was  brought  forward  without 
his  name;  and  notwithstanding  its  com. 
parative  faltnre,  Colman,  the  managn*, 
contrived  to  obtain  for  him  from  an 
innocent  bookseller  £300  for  the  copy- 
right. A  gentleman  being  a^ed,  aner 
one  of  the  representations  of  this  play, 
if  he  did  not  biss  it,  replied,  "  How 
could  17  A  man  cant  hiss  and  yawB 
at  the  same  time."* 

On  the  11th  of  December,  I77S, 
Kelly  produced  at  Dmry-lane  his 
third  and  best  comedy,  7^  School Jiir 
VPIbci,  which  met  with  great  sucoen, 
was  repeated  more  than  twenty  timea 
during  tbe  first  season,  and  has  been 
constantly  revived,  with  continued  at- 
traction, so  late  as  April,  ISIS.  He 
was  afVaid  to  acknowledge  it  at  the 
time,  and  it  was  published  and  an- 
nounced aa  the  work  of  a  Hr.  Ad- 
dington.  He  preface  asaerti  that  the 
incidents  of  toe  play  are  entirely 
unborrowed  from  any  other  writer. 
It  bas  unquestionabla  merit,  and  is 
not  so  thorouohly  sentimental  aa  its 
predecessors.  There  w  here  and  then 
a  reasonable  sprinkling  of  hamonr, 
and  an  enlivening  allowance  of  fiiriiioD- 
able  depravity.  Polished  vice,  however 
objectionable,  is  generally  active  and 
eotertaininz. 

In  the  followiag  year,  Kelly  brought 
out  a  comedy  in  two  acts  at  Covent 
Garden,  entitled  The  Rommiee  of  im 
Hour,  taken  avowedly  fWnn  one  of 
Harmontel's  tales, — "L'Amittfc  a  I'S- 
prcuve."  It  succeeded  tolerably,  and 
the  author's  unpopularity  having  sub- 
sided, he  now  ventured  once  more  to 
announce  his  name.  Haalso  still  farther 
modified  his  habitual  style,  and  intro- 
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dnoed  some  omnic  cbaracfen,  whicb 
prored  more  efiectire  than  tbe  Kiious 
oaet.  On  the  9th  of  February  hit 
lait  tbeatrical  effort  wu  placed  bafore 
the  public  eye  at  tha  ume  theatre, 
buDg  a  coukmIj  under  the  title  of  The 
lion  of  itttuoB.  It  WON  acted  onlj 
once,  and  not  printed.  Tha  aathor  of 
Kellj's  Life  ujr,  "It  muat  be  ac- 
knowledged that  it  iraa  inferior  to  hii 
Other  work«,  and  was  suppoeod  to  have 


lator  of  a  French  farce  called  L' Amour 
a  la  Mode,  irhicb  wa«  printed  as  early 
as  1760,  but  this  resti  on  very  ilendei 
fbnndatioD.  On  summing  up  his  pre- 
t«niioni  ai  a  dramatie  wriler,  we  per- 
haps itrain  a  point  in  his  faTour,  when 
we  place  him  in  the  middle  lank  of 
the  Mcond  dan.   - 

As  Kelly  adranced  in  life,  as  his 
fauiilj'  increased,  and  he  felt  his  repu- 
tation au^entingt  he  began  naturally 
to  turn  his  thoughts  to  soma  mode  of 
■upportlng  those  who  were  entirely  de- 
pendatitou  the  success  ofhis  exertionc^ 
leu  precarious  tbaa  tbeatrlcal  or  |>o- 
litical  writing,  from  which  no  certain 
or  even  average  income  could  be  rea- 
sonably or  eafely  calculated  on.  With 
this  object  he  entered  himself  a  mem- 
ber of  tbe  Uiddle  Temple.  Afier  the 
usual  routine  had  been  gone  through, 
and  all  the  regular  steps  surmounted, 
he  waa  called  to  the  bar  in  tbe 
year  1774,  and  his  rapid  proGciency 
m  the  study  of  tbe  law  afiorded  very 
promiiiuK  bopsa  that  he  might  make  a 
oiitiDguisned  figure  in  that  profession. 
His  Eedentary  course  of  life  had,  how- 
ever, by  this  time  injured  his  constitu- 
tion,  and  seriously  undermined  his 
health.  Earlr  in  the  year  1777,  an 
■abscess  formed  in  his  wde,  which,  ailer 
a  few  days'  illness,  put  a  period  lo  his 
life,  on  the  3rd  of  February,  at  his 
reudence  in  Gough-square,  in  the 
tiiirty.eighthyearofhisa^.  Amongst 
Kelly's  literary  productions  must  oo 
enumerated  a  novel  called,  "  Louisa 
Uitdmayi  or,  tbe  Adventures  of  a 
Maj^dalen,"  containing  some  objec- 
tionable and  indecent  puatages,  but  not 
deficient  in  interest  and  character ;  and 
a  collection  of  essays  of  moderate  merit, 
under  the  title  of  tbe  "  Babbler." 

We  find  the  following  deMiription  of 
tbe  man  himself  prefixed  to  tbe  quarto 
«ditioD  of  his  wons,  published  in  1778, 


"  His  statoTB  wu  below  ths  middle  d»i 
Hit  complaxlon  was  fidr,  and  bis  Bgura  la- 
tber  indined  to  corpakncy  i  bat  ba  was  re- 
markably ckcafnV  and  a  BMWt  pItaalDg  and 
facMloai  oomiiaalaD.  IlioDgh  vary  fimd  of 
tilklDg,  wbera  be  fbimd  his  eoonnallai 
Sgr««it)1y  received,  ba  iraa  »  vdl-bnd  ss 
always  to  liilen  to  othen  with  the  mut  b«- 
ooming  attention.  Ai  a  biuLiuLd  and  a  ^ 
tber,  hia  coadoct  wai  most  exemplaiy  ;  nor 
can  we  give  s  mors  lively  ftaottA  bis  do- 
mestic bsppinen  thin  la  a  copy  of  varan, 
written  In  tbe  jasr  1T6S,  in  which,  ai  wall 
M  bi  Dtbor  little  poems,  he  cdabrate*  the 
besBty,  aecompUahmaDts,  and  amiaUe  qda- 
Uttes  of  his  wlb,  under  tbs  appelbtkn  of 
'Mi™.' 

"  NeillxH'  ware  bis  attenliou  and  banavo- 

hand  waa  avar  ready  to  laliova  the  distreaaea 
of  the  unfbrtunato  ;  and  ancb  waa  tbe  wall- 
knairn  humanity  c^  liis  nature,  tbat  ewa 
wbtlst  ba  wu  himsetf  ilmj^Ung  ondar  dilS- 
cultiea,  it  is  almcat  incredible  how  many  ap> 
plicutlona  were  sncceesftaliy  made  to  him 
Aom  the  poor  and  needy.  He  bad  so  larga 
•  portiBD  of  genoiDe  goad-BStnra,  tbst  ha 
wu  oever  known  bo  give  the  least  aSan^ 
DOT  could  be  bo,  but  with  extreaie  difficulty, 
pravoked  with  the  impeitineooa  oF  otbar^ 
txlag  altraya  dispoMd  lo  tmt  everybody 
irith  tbs  Btmoit  candour  and  liberality. 

"  As  a  writer,  his  genius  must  be  allowed 
to  have  been  uncomnioD,  when  ft  la  consi- 
dered under  what  preaaurea  of  fortune  most 
of  bis  perforrnaaces  wars  wriltoi,  and  with 
what  rat^ty  the;  were  nibered  into  tbt 
world ;  soma  of  which,  cooli!  ba  have  af- 
Ibrded  l^uie  to  polish  tbem,  would  have 
jnitly  ranked  anwngit  tbe  bast  piodactioits 
of  Ibis  agv,  m>  ftrtile  to  weriu  <f  taste  and 
•rodUkm." 

This  warm  eulagiimi  is  evidently 
from  the  hand  of  a  partial  friend,  and 
must  be  taken  wiUi  reasonable  quallG- 
cfltion,  but  we  are  not  sorr^  at  the  op. 
portunily  of  closing  our  bnef  notice  of 
an  amiable  man  and  an  accomplisbed 
writer,  with  a  concurring  testimony 
from  a  not  very  accessible  souTne,  and 
which  marks  the  genuine  Hib^ian 
stamp  by  which  his  character  was  dis. 
tinguished.  His  works  seldom  hll 
in  tbe  way  of  the  modern  reader, 
and  bis  comedies  are  little  likely  to  be 
revived;  but  neglect  does  not  of  ne- 
cessity imply  wortblessness,  and  there 
is  no  just  reason  why  tbe  individual 
should  be  totally  forgotten  because 
his  fleeting  day  of  popularity  has  passed 
away  like  a  shadow. 

J.W.C. 
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Ir  I  had  not  bouglit  that  telescope! — 
or  if  I  had  kept  uv  gaze  upon  the 
light*  of  hetLven  only,  I  should  not 
now  be  seated  diicoDBolttte —  e»o  ttuj- 
tbing  be  pictured  idotc  diiconiokts 
than  it?  —  in  old  bachelor  returned 
fron  a  weJdmg. 

And  jM  I  would  not  hare  been  ab. 
lent  from  it.  It  tcai  a  wedding — 
hearts  and  hiinds  joined  i  not  two  only, 
but  many  joined  in  love.  Ob  I  rose- 
coloured  loTSl  tinting  all  things;  how 
the  world's  bronzed  check  blushes 
when  it  meets  Ihr  presence  t  and 
•oftens,  like  thoiie  oard-lined  clouds 
qoder  the  aun-gl&ncei  as  thou  toucbest 
it  M  ^midly,  and  yet  so  feariessly. 
Oh  I  chLld.|ike  love  J 
.  Ah  I  I  see  it  all  over  again  through 
the  Venetian  blind — though  that,  too, 
bas  ditappeand. 

It  wu  on  a  ebftrniing  morning — yee, 
it  was  a  ebarmine  morning ;  1  cannot, 
if  I  woulit,  dispratse  it — that  I  thought 
of  turning  my  telescope  ag»in«t  iny 
neighbours.:  not  as  an  initrument  of 
ofience  —  I  never  in  my  life  offended 
any  one  —  but  siniply  as  an  agent  of 
rtarf  pardonable  curiosity.  I  leave  it 
ta  yoDf  Gonip  Public;  now  was  it 
tMt  t  I  see  onpoeile  to  ma,  ereiy  dar, 
araepectabie  bouse,  as  like  its  neigh- 
bouri  as  one- brick  to  another;  neatly 
painted  sashes  (washed  once  in  two 
months,  and  painte<l  half-yearly,  while 
the  family  are  on  a  pleaBune-trip),  with 
■nowy  blinds,  to  a  hem  the  same  from 
area  to  attic  —  when  suddenly  the 
blind  dissppenrs  from  the  middle  win- 
dow of  the  seconrl-floor,  my  sit-i-ifU 
exactly,  a  ladder  stands  against  the 
shutter,  and  a  workman  mounts  to  put 
up  a  green  jubufie  which  a  lady  holds 
towarna  bim,  as  tenderlv  as  though  her 
soft  white  hands  could  harm  it.  Only 
imngine  one  jtreen  blind  alone  amid  ail 
those  rows  of  white  below,  abore,  and 
on  either  side — to  sav  nothing  of  those 
fronting  it  It  wilt  look  Eke  a  Cy- 
cto[)s'  eye,  or  anything  else  odd  nnd 
wonder-striking.  But  I  can  speculate 
on  the  rauon  of  it  afletwaids.  I  must 
taaJU  uie  of  the  nnoovered  saah  to 


take  an  observation  of  the  withinnde 
of  this  green-e*ed  apartraent.  It  may 
ftimish  me  with  postulata  whereby  to 
solve  the  problem. 

It  is  a  middlc-sised  apartment 
rather  narrower  than  long,  with  a  dark 
oak-pannellcd  paper,  reliered  by  ■ 
cheerful. coloured  carpet  and  snowy 
muslin  draperies  in  full,  soft  ftMt. 
There  ts  a  smalt  arm-chair,  and  a 
larger  one ;  an  oblong  rosewood  taUe, 
with  an  easel  and  portfolio;  a  carved 
cabinet,   with   a    stand    attached   for 

books,  and  a  little  woric.table Not 

one  of  those  things  with  silk  siomichs 
that  seem  ever  ready  to  disgor^ 
themselves  of  semi.mended  gannenu; 
nor  yet  one  with  a  creaking,  ear-dis. 
tractlng  drawer,  that  makes  you  wish 
thai  buttons  grew  on  shirts;  but  a 
modest  table,  opening  lid. wise,  yielding 
at  a  touch  ull  the  housewifery  yoo 
stand  in  need  of,  and  meantime  keep- 
ing it  entirely  ont  of  sight  and  hear, 
ing.  It  is  like  fidr  Sara,  that  tranquil, 
steady,  gracefiil  little  table,  with  its 
undulating  line — the  line  of  heanty. 

I  write  RiBA,  because  ta  yon  know. 
Gossip  Public,  it  was  so  written  in  the 
language  of  the  firet  woman  whom 
this    sweet   name    ehaiacterised    as 

Bat  I  hare  forgotten  to  place  upon 
the  cabinet  a  pretty  pnriHe-coloured 
vase  for  flowers,  and  filled  to-day  with 


Nay,  not  all.  There  are  the  tw« 
Saras  (for  the  mother,  too,  ii  Sara] 
to  be  seated  in  their  easy  chah^,  look 
ing  now  towards  the  workman,  and 
now  at  each  otiier ;  the  younger  Bay- 
ing— 

"  My  dear,  thoughtful  mother,  what 
aluxuiyl  Bat,  tnen,  it  really  cost 
too  much." 

And  the  elder  interposing.- 

"  Not  for  ^ou,  mr  love.  Yoo 
really  needed  it.  Ana,  then,  it  let* 
the  light  in  just  as  I  should  dispoee  It 
on  the  eanvBi  where  your  future  ia 
ootlEned.  But  why  put  in  mr  hand, 
ifleoridr    wmmtihapMl  AftiM 
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diipose  bis  li^t*  and  Aadowa  to  the 
TB^  be«t  e^t  round  aj  good  and 
loTing  chQd  ?" 

Now  the  workmsn  bu  completed  liis 
tuk ;  and  the  mother,  with  a  lart 
look,  taking  and  firing  tbanka  at  once, 
as  children  do  kiMcg,  follovs  to  paf 
him ;  and  the  danghter  dts  alone. 
Alone?  What  are  tboM  ihapea  that 
Mt  in  throng  the  widened  sesnia  of 
Uie  blind,  »nd  rest  betide  her  while  ihe 
labours?  A  Terr  Apollo,  the  »nn 
■hoota  in  to  dart  uIe  golden  nrmwi  at 
the  point  ibe  alms  at,  and  to  promiie 
bii  presence  with  a  cloudless  face 
upon  that  daj  her  heart  foretells — 
that  da/  when  ehe  wilt  have  brought 
forth  fruit  worthy  of  the  lore,  as  cloud- 
leas,  that  warms  and  lights  her  dail^ 
life.  "ThstdearmotlieT,  ifonljrtt  could 
come  before  A«raututnnl"  Shewilltr; 
bravelj.  Then  Flora  trips  in  over  the 
mignonette-box,  but  Sara  will  not  turn 
sstde.  There  must  be  no  trifling  now; 
riie  will  enjo/  without  looking,  "  think 
of  ease,  and  work  on,"  now  that  she  can 
have  air,  and  light,  and  odour,  and  vet 
defy  Ihe  eyeglasses  over  the  way  that 
would  stare  her  into  a  bloe-atocking. 
She  does  not  know  that.  .  .  Stay — 
■be  stirs ;  she  is  called  away  to  see  the 
gentleman  in  gaiters  and  cotton  gloves, 
an  old  friend  of  the  family,  no  donbt, 
who  has  just  been  let  in.     I  think — 

SsB,  certainly  I  heard  the  bolt  shoot, 
he  hsa  locked  the  door  that  she  mar 
find  andisturbed  the  F.P.Cs.  her  visi- 
tors wilt  leate  behind, 

Ishallcallittbe  Hermitage;  it  wants 
loo  much  the  petite-maitreue  ur  of  a 
hovdoir  to  take  that  name.  Sara's 
I1erniitage~rf  I  miq  call  that  spot  the 
daughter's  wherein  the  mother  passes 
■6  much  of  her  time  ;  but  it  is  the 
daughter's  aeknowledgedly.  Before  the 
mouieT's  entrance,  I  can  tee  the  daogh. 
tcr's  head  lifted  from  the  book,  or 
potper,  or  the  delicate  web  of  Gnger  tut- 

S-work,  and  slightly  Inclined  towards 
B  door,  to  second  the  "  come  in"  to 
one  with  whom  ceremony  enters  not  to 
trouble  study  or  repose.  It  is  a  little 
token,  but  signiliuant  1  The  owner 
in  fee  of  the  apartment  has  been  paid 
bar  simple  seiijnoriai  due,  one  of  those 

Kpper-coru  courtt^sjes  which  maintaiD 
usehold  peace  in  its  entirety,  without 
anffisring  or  struggle. 

Uow  much  ot  the  daily  burden  of 


r  lilb  do  we  not  Uirow 


whra  depriwd  ot  a  plaea 


r" 


proper  to  itself  wberdn  to  bestow  itt 
And  is  that  to  be  wondered  at  ?  Con> 
fine  a  man,  within  eyesight  and  ear- 
shot of  Ids  fellows,  to  a  coach  or  to  a 
cofibe-room,  suppose  —  the  man  be- 
comes a  beast ;  irritated,  irritable,  fe> 
rocioQS ;  in  a  word,  unbearable — that 
means  alL  He  wants  space,  space  for 
himself,  that  he  may  tarn  which  war 
be  will :  you  cannot  p>  nigher  the  wall, 
and  he  crushes  you  against  it.  Give 
the  creature  room.  Give  way  for  those 
instincta  ;  they  vill  break  forth.  Give 
it  a  spot  of  Its  own,  even  though  a 
very  den,  and  when  yon  meet  it,  it  is 
man — the  thinking  biped,  iu  itsgr^a- 
rioua  seasons,  ao<aal,  agreeable,  humane 
— a  gentleman.  Oh  t  precious  space  t 
Oh  I  blessed  illimitablenesa  of  heaven  I 
"  There  are  many  mansions  in  my 
Father's  bouse." 

Fathers  of  little  families,  be  ye  pro- 
vident, ye  who  are  the  hands  of  Frovi. 
dencc — "our  Father"  "of  all,  "Appmnt 
to  each  young  head  a  restine-placa 
apart.     Give  each  young  heart  its  own 


Toe  think  it  is  too  much.  Bemem- 
ber  the  day  that  you  wontd  not  have 
told,  yon  know  whom — "told  him  to 
his  teeth  he  was  a  nuisance,  if  you  had 
but  had  any  place  to  which  you  might 
retreat  from  his  imperUnence."  H* 
holds  a  grudgeto  you  forityet.  "Yon 
know  it ;  but  how  could  yon  have 
helped  it  7     Never  before  nor  since, 

Srfaaps,  were  yon  in  such  a  humour," 
-anted  ;  it  lau  hard  to  bear.  But, 
then,  you  know  the  day  Miss  Spinner. 
clue— well,  no  more  of  that.  1  wonld 
not  now  put  you  to  the  blush  fbr  either, 
but  to  prompt  you  to  remembrance  of 
them  when  you  quit  your  present 
dwelling,  or  enlarge  it.  Don't  be 
stingy,  neighbour.  Xou1l  never  spend 
a  few  score  pounds  better  than  in  af- 
ford! ng  your  youngslers  a  spare  spot  in 
which  they  may  take  refuge  when  t/ia/ 
are  itnng  or  bored.  We  are  all  of  us 
mortal,  as  yet,  and  mm  kxoiB  they  are 
die  very  "  moral"  of  their  parent. 

It  is  very  true.  I  should  be  sorry, 
indeed,  to  make  light  of  your  excuses 
njion  that  point.  To  do  so  would 
simply  be  making  rajfaelf  appear  a 
beast  (of  another  species)  at  an  undne 
when  I  feel  myself  in  a  most  so> 


[  say,  good   gossip,   that 


dable  and  Yielding   humour.      Itiaall 
true.     Vui  I  say,  (.         _ 
^on  "eovU  build  a  Tower  of' Babel, 
ID  order  that  every  one  of  the  tongues 
heard  duly  in  your  iwpeotad  hoosa 
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night  ciiaUer  in  its  own  tiepartiDeiit  ?" 
Surely  no.  Space  u  icarce  and  dear. 
But  da  your  Dest;  and  do,  also,  «o 
that  you  and  othen  may  yet  be  enabled 
to  io  better.  Cry  out  to  tboaa  who 
are  your  reputed  falheri,  parent!  of 
(heir  country,  guardians  of  ue  national 
intereata,  to  often  orphaned.  Cry  out, 
aa  you  irould  at  a  tu — "  Koom  t"  my 
"  Room  V'  Have  we  not  turned  upon 
ye,  governon,  once  and  again,  for  lack 
of  room  7  Give  oa  space  —  ipace  for 
being  i  we  do  but  wallow,  walled  in  ai 
wo  are.  Give  way.  Plant  our  citiee 
widely)  tbe  eartli  is  wide.  Or  ^ve 
m,  whilst  we  are  and  must  be  piled 
one  upon  the  other — dve  ua  aome  a_pot 
whither  to  flee  when  the  houae-apint  is 
upon  ut.  Soma  apace,  wide,  amooth, 
■nd  shadyi  where  the  unacred  mul^. 
tude  may  find  aolitude  and  calm.  Some 
qiace  where  the  last  bitter  taste  of  the 
apple  fadea  npon  the  palate,  and  is  lost 
in  sweet  senaations — where  man  the 
toiler  ia,  for  ■  little,  rt.ertated  in  man 
the  poaiesaor. 

It  aeemi  to  me  that  while  writing 
tkosa  lines  I  must  have  ibrgotten  that 
I  am  not  a  senator ;  mom's  the  pity. 
If  I  were  —  but  that  has  nolhinK  to 
do  with  my  aweet  Sara.  "  Yoob 
BWKiT  Saka,  air  I  really  your  grey 
haira  — — "  Frecisely  bo,  goasip, 
iny  grey  hairs  should  be  the  sign  out. 
aide  of  aome  little  aenae  within.  Look 
you  now,  if  thia  ia  not  the  very  moral 
of  what  I  hsTfl  been  aaying.  But  Sat 
the  neoeesity  of  pcunting  ont  ita  ap. 
lication,  I  ahould  not  return  (I  do  not 
Uke  to  do  ao)  on  _  yon  drive  me  to 
•ay  it.— aburat  of  eloquence.  When 
it  naa  been,  I  let  it  b^  ordinarily ;  but 
thia  tj  an  oecaMon.  Do  I  not  take 
pleaaure  in  seeing  that  charming  crea- 
ture yonder,  juat  aa  well  aa  if  I  had 
been  at  all  the  coat  and  care  which 
have  Dade  her  what  you  durst  not  aay 
ahe  is  not—  a  most  refreshing  pA  of 
that  good  Providence  that  gave  me 
the  means  and  inclination  to  profit  by 
every  glimpse  that  comes  my  way  of 
the  green  and  rose- colour  of  human 
nature.  In  thia  aense  she  is  given  to 
me  —  ia  mine.  I  will  make  much,  the 
Tery  most,  of  her.  2  mill  keep  my 
teleacope  at  ihia  prerase  inclination, 
and  my  eara  open  to  ereir  word  the 
kind  breeze  bringa  me.  Bat  —  only 
look  at  hor  ~-  vou  cannot  grudge 
me,  any  one,  a  pleaaure  now.  Your 
beut  must  open  to  all  human  kind,  if 


thua,  abaorb  our  eru 
humour*,  whilat  thriving  all  tbe  man ; 
and  give  forth  pure  bnstbinga,  audi 
aa  now  nve  my  heart  eaaier  and  fuller 
fUtj'  Thoa,  sweet  Sanl — thon  art 
a  flower  of  God's  own  garden. 

I  have  no  objeotion  to  a  maiden 
Hater.  I  have  oce  living  in  the  dia. 
tant,  quiet  country,  imjiri^'cncd  fw 
life  within  our  native  provmce ;  bound 
within  the  limits  impassable  of  village 
duUneea,  by  that  chain  we  caiT7  ao 
kindly  whan  we  can  can  call  it  dr. 
cumstance,  and  show  that  it  does  not 
press  upon  our  wilL  It  haa  withheld 
m^  8P^  Alicia  all  her  life  from 
nuugUug  in  that  world  which  we  need 
to  tuk  of,  and  made  those  fine  cities 
finer  (till  to  ber,standiDgontaogr«ndlr 
and  cleanly  from  behind  tbe  village  BtU- 
dam,  and  uie  httle  crosa-tc^ped  Sardi» 
«i  th  the  lime-treea  drooping  so  o(»npaa. 
aionatelv  over  thor  abominations,  and 
hiding  them  qway :  those  earime-choked 
laneaonedoea  not  look  down  —  these 
she  never  aeea.  Bnt  bruht  and  stately 
aa  those  snn-aketcbea  pieturea  ar^ 
•he  fancies  that  village  looks  pretty 
well  beside  the  fairest  For  once  »• 
year,  lest  I  langulab  after  i^  ^  trans- 
nits  me  llie  entire,  church,  miU,  and 
meadow,  and  tbe  reat,  in  a  great 
bottle  of  cowslip  wine.  It  is  a  aevet 
ahe  haa  of  making  a  urish  portable  ; 
for  she  cannot  think  I  drink  it.  It 
makes  my  nu  ia  aris.  Each  bottle 
oomes  before  its  predecessor  has  had 
time  to  become  over  dusty.  My  Isat 
came  bnt  yesterday  i  and  I  am  fresh 
from  an  early  momiog-rambta  through 
the  dew.  I  have  scarce  ^ot  over  the 
delusive  feeling  of  returnmg  aa  fi«dh 
as  when  1  first  came  from  the  spot 
whence  it  came.  My  sister  atill  cadls 
meher  "dearboy."  Yonmi^laogfa, 
gossip.  I havehad my pastimeiandOBD 
afford  you  yonrs.  At  my  age,  {diila. 
aophy  passes  no  pleasnre  unpln<^ed, 
let  it  hang  high  or  low  —  ao  it  toudi 
not  the  mire.  I  thank  my  Good. 
Giver,  and  tberefoie,  I  repeat  (I  hope 
I  am  not  quite  a  Cain),  I  have  no  ob- 
jection to  a  maiden  aiater. 

But  a  niwden  aunt  ia  deddedij  ok 
jectionable,  and  justly,  by  the  bx 
taliomi .'  she  objects  to  everythii^. 
Ladies  of  a  certain  age  are,  it  must  fie 
owned,  apt  to  beouno  nnGwtmn  a 
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tbcironinioiiB,  andoTOD  in  dieirtaiteg. 
'WhKtbecwne  a  certein  stjle  ten  or 
fiftcBnyeara  sgOf  does  not  becone  jt 
aow.  Tbe  leuoDiKre  changed  airuige- 
I7  —  ttrenbqdf  knows  we  we  drur- 
ing  near  tbe  sod  of  the  world.  Sna- 
mer  no  longer  sUiiu  so  laanj  mikt, 
nor  dtuti  such  myriadi  of  mntliiwt 
«nd  therefore  the  dear  nieoea  wb  mU-  • 
taken  in  imsgining  that  the]' will  want 
so  manj,  Ac,  &a.,  &o. 

Just  now,  however)  it  is  but  one 
niece  who  aufiera  —  if  she  (ufierg ;  for 
there  seemB  k  feeling  ever  ipringiDgi 
ever  flowing,  between  the  motlier  and 
thia  dBughtor,  which  bean  away, 
lightly  aa  tlraws  upon  a  itream,  every 
little  intrnsivieneM  that  would  eome 
between  tham. 

Yoa  have  beard  of,  or  witneaaed,  ihe 
deaf  reading  off  the  raovemeoti  ot  the 
lipa.  If  Tou  donbt  how  for  it  may  be 
carried,  place  youradf  at  s  deaf  dis- 
tance from  the  speakers,  thas,  aa  I  am 
placed ;  mark  them  cloaely  •—  if  you 
imitate  the  movemwits  of  their  lips 
with  yoan,  alt  the  better,  rou  pro. 

Cat  more  quickly )  yon  will  wonder 
r  tacilely  and  r^idly  yon  may  ex- 
tend and  verify  the  louroea  of  that  in- 
formation to  desired  in  every  street. 
A  word  to  tbe  wise  I  1o\x  under- 
atand,  good  gosnp. 

>■  Hy  dear  Sara,"  says  tbe  annt, 
"  yonpositivelywill  destn^  that  girlj 
and,  perhaps  -~  I  don't  like  to  pre- 
phecyi  but  that  sort  of  idolatry  is  — > 
I  sboald  be  afraid  of  it :  absolutely  I 
■bould." 

"  I  have  not  apwled  her  yet,"  n- 
pliea  Sar^  with  a  tranqnu  srailei 
"  and  she  ia  one  or  two.and-tw«n^  — > 
not  quile  the  age  for  spoiled  cbildren 
to  begin  to  show  ill-natures. " 

"  If  it  were  only  that  Venetian 
blind ." 

"  If  it  is  only  thai,  it  surely  ii  not 
worth  talking  of." 

"  But  if  yon  know  what  everybody 
Bays.     I  hope  /  love   all  tbe  chtl- 


"  I  am   sore  yoa  < 


"  Well ;  and  yet  I  cannot  delend 
you  from  the  charge  of  partiality  to- 
wards Sara." 

"  My  dear  Henrietta)  I  never  da- 
WTcd  that  yon  should.  If  I  only  knew 
what  our  neiahboura  aay  of  the  very 
best  of  us,  I  shonld  have  a  hesd-sche, 
I  dare  say,  perliapi  a  beart-ache  t 
for  I  know  notbiog  m 


than  tbe.i^  (wmsu  tbat  penirta  in 
■etUngia  netghbour's  house  in  order, 
'  If  I  only  knew.'  Ah  1  if  we,  each 
of  ns,  omy  knew  what  the  otbov 
know,  we  moold  have  a  greater  lean- 
ing towarda  partialities  thiiii  we  have." 

"  Wdl,  there's  no  use  in  talkiw: 
that  I  see. " 

"  None  in  the  world,  whilst  Son  ia 
the  subject ;  and  yon  would  pervaade 
me  to  abate  my  aflecUon  for  her,  or 
conceal  it.  For  what  r««eon  should- 1 
diqilease  a  oreatnre  that  never  gives 
me  the  shndow  of  a  cauae  for  beiag 
displeased  ?  Sara  is  an  angel  in  gentle- 
nees  and  goodneas.  It  is  my  Kgheat 
pleasure  to  gratify  her,  even  at  the  eoit 
of  some  little  aacrifioe,  if  1  can  call  it 
to.  Let  me  ask  yon,  Henrietta,  an  I 
wanting  in  anything  to  my  other  chil- 
dren ? — in  aa^/iiag  t" 

"  Ob  I  no." 

Sara  appears  sutiafiod.  She  aws 
nothing moiie;  but  ber  silence  is  wr 
mora  miprenive  than  any  wordy  pr*- 
hibition  of  the  younger  Sara's  mnnoki 

Ute  youn^  girl  herself  enters,  and 
tbe  aunt  qaita  the  room,  though  not 
abnqttly.  If,  instead  of  retiring  to 
bee  own  apartment,  she  we«hl.biit 
step,  ovic  tonnne.  fi)r  a  nagbboorily 
ooll,  I  should  eertaii^sty lone*: 
,  "  Hy  dear  madun,  permit  me  lo 
ihowyou,  in  a  few  plain  wardB,howili- 
prndmtljr  vou  are  beatowingthat  goo4- 
sante  with  whitrii  Providenoe  baa 
gifted  ^ou  I  for,  pardon  me,  you  are 
not  quite  handsome  enengh  to  be  an 
idiot ;  and  I  have  heard  yon  sparic 
TB17  sensibly  to  ourTiob,  deaf  nei^ 
bonr,  number  17-  Allow  a»i  tbe*. 
to  observe  to  yon,  that  an  assumption 
of  the  office  of  stepmother,  wbeM  the 
real  mother  Irves,  u  an  anomaly  of  tile 
verv  strangast  sort,  and  tbe  poaitidi 

itaelfa very  odious  one.  Thayofce, 

madam,  lies  fair  oidy  when  imposed 
directly  from  behind  ->.  sMu^l  freib 
the  hand  of  indispatabla  anthority. 
Put  it  askaw-wise,  and — behnlditbe 
consequence.  Look  at  that  noble  aol- 
mal.  Mucked  aaide  by  a  passing  ur- 
chin, bow  he  starts  and  curvets,  and 
—  now  we  see  him  submit  to  the 
trainer's  proper  hand. ' ' 

"  But,  sir,  /  listen  to  your  edvioe, 
most  willingly,  believe  ma  1  good  in- 
lentions  ihoiud  bo  respected  in  aU. 
Yet  I  am  not  a  child,  nor " 

"  Freoisely,  madam-)  aDdjwurright 
to  rule  your  own  actions  is  ondoabtcd : 
no  one  oonld  dnam  of  <iontosting.:thB 
3  s 
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}pwtit  MA  ron.  Ym  can  asaiert  foot' 
pmt^tive  of  free  electioM.  Yooii^> 
ser*  j'OflTig  peopie,  bave  b  jMloDsy'br 
their  right:  ifacy  are  on  tbc  wateb  to 
guardt  to  Tintiicate,  Uieii-  Karrt  ad- 
mitted Mlf-eontnil.  Take  my  advicey 
tkent  tny  dear,  fair  neigfabonr,  Yncate 
your  ill-advised  position :  take  thai 
*hicltnatuM  meant  )-o>i  tO  ocenp}',  Ull 
withdt»im  from  It  by  other  ties  i  be  » 
visett  ^Tci-i  gentler  eldct'  tister  —  it 
ii  tht  true  place  of  the  maiden  aant." 

And  wh«t 'Tould  aheKpW?  Aht  I 
don't  kUow  that.    I  should  bavA  bad 

the  but  of  Uie  argument,  and 

1  don't  notle  like  to  imagine  the 
'H«ponM  fn  ksch  a  eais.  But  for 
Ui  thatt  t  khould  have  gfvett  bet- 
hjOod  and  loend  advlec. 

While  I  talk  thua  with  the  «nnt«  tbb 
mother  and  daughter  eommane  tOga> 
ther,  falling  into  one  of  those  loug, 
quiet  ebnvemtlons  that  I  dally  *ib- 
ness.  They  ichatt  now  |^Uy  and 
laughingly,  now  aoberly,  and  with  li 
oertAlit  pfitiutnt  piqttant  Bravity  i  but, 
tiitough  all,  fltr  more  aa  itltera  tbati  aa 
«Uld  and  panHit,  though  the  Rhitfon 
h  uaver  lost  sljiit  of  in  form  bndUy. 
It  saemt  as  If  Uieir  tno  hearts  antici- 
pate the  rennion  in  that  place  wbei« 
tbei«  will  be  tieither  marrying  nor 
giving  in  muriago  )  no  purcnt,  but 
ene  PttMer )  no  child,  but  all  chlU 
AvM  ;  antl  spttak  in  the  spirit  of  that 
time  of  Uln  —  thue  two  tweet  Btrai. 

Mr  mxi  door  nelghbenf  ^  Edwlh 
Ltuidffier  the  yttungt^,  the  Artiit  Wiltt 
long  balrf  and  W«ll-operibd  eyes,  Who 
itowd  make*  ai  well  aa  tkkei  K  iHcture 
e-liket  living  Kadie«)  it  would  aecol. 
i  doubt  that  I  acted  discm^tlj'  in  turn- 
ing thMe  blue  orba  af  the  inner  Tlnion 
towards  the  bouie  ovtr  the  way.  He 
bai  just  tent  to  ■■  beg  tbb  loan  of  my 
teleaeope,  if  I  have  one,  having  lelt 
hi*  own  In  iha  cenritry  lait  vacation. 
fseeedJBglj  obligedi"  Ac,  Ac>  "  If 
I  have  one?"  liaa  he  M-m  that  I 
havef  But  whether  he  haa  or  not  la 
of  no  import  In  the  matter  of  the  loan, 
dnce  Betty  mutt  "  wonder  if  tbere'a 
vay  lort  of  «  cannFz  her  master  bun't 
_andu  to  tending  it  1"  Well,  like 
master  like  nulid.  I  mustuotdiritononr 
Betty'a  complaitance. 

For  what  other  purpoee  contd  tltia 
jDuna  mani  whose  leleKope  remain- 
ed in  the  country  (jutetly  "iinoe 
laat  vaestioni"  want  mine  for  a  few 


days?  But  tften,  why  prevent,  if  t 
could,  bis  tnhing  tbe  likeneis  of  my 
durk-lialrcd  damsel?  She  would  make 
n  very  model  artist's  wife  —  gentle, 
pntient,  beautiful  —  and  then  she,  too> 

glints,  lliei-e**  the  secret  sytnpatfav, 
at  what  ant  1  to  do  meantime  ?  Tb 
vacate  my  obsertatoVy,  nnd  know 
nothing  of  how  matters  progress?  Not 
«o,  ini^.  1'isbutfiiirthat  IJiay  ibe 
oost  of  my  curiosity.  I'll  bire  another 
glass,  biing  it  home  snugly  under  my 
great  coat,  and  OUt-iCo  the  artist. 
Stay,  if  I  Issub  forth  ereat-coated,  t 
shall  have  the  three  Mlsaes  flnger- 
fuld  upon  me,  ''astonished  not  to  hnvB 
heard  I  had  been  indiinosod  t  and  Aoa 
am  I  ?"  A  dozen  lies  would  not 
extricate  me.  And  then  Betty  thould— 
I'll  find  a  wAy  —  no  huitler.  '•'  Betty, 
My  complimtntt  to  Ur,  Lahdseer; 
I  am  Very  hapty  to  accomodate  him, 
and  hope  'twilf  anit  " '  ""  " 

ninny  if  it  do  i 
look  like  ond. 

How  could  b^  have  known  that  the 
Venetian  blindwasbroken?  Sodoubt 
he  is  at  his  window  with  my  telescope. 
He  can  «eg  the  whoU  tablADu.  Ih 
^uld  not  arran^  a  better  situation : 

'I'here  stts  the  elder  Sam,  in  » 
stately  attitude,  her  fuee  (lushed  a  !ic- 
tlei  not  anJTcred  exactly,  buteicitedL 
I'he  colouriitg  of  brighter  days  is  on  a 
flyiug  visit  to  bcr  cheeks.  She  pOinti 
with  one  hnnd  to  thb  blind,  AoW  finp. 
pin^  in  the  breeze,  tts  it  htitgi  lK>m  a 
single  side  support ;  the  other  is  laid 
lipontbeyounger  Sara's  eateljOn  which 
the  sun  has  hanlriicd  Op  tbe  half-taid 
colourt  i  aild  she  loolit  Into  that 
awecter  Sant'k  pUuid  Face.  The  girl 
stands  beside :  ner  eyea  fiked  on  her 
mother's,  and  her  lips  apart  _  as  one 
who  has  pleaded  her  plea,  and  now 
anticipates  pardon  —  with  that  happy, 
■eriouB  smile. 

The  door  opens,  and  a  fhce,  fair, 
tautwilh  an  angry,  unforgiving,  i^-tHf 
countenance,  Tnid   mask-like   over  it, 
Is  placed  parallel  with  the  jamb.    Thia 
is  the  offender  clearly.    Sara  turns  and 
tneets  the  eves  of  the  apparition ;  bat  it 
looks  aaudiy,  though  somewhat  appr*. 
hensively,  beyond  to  where  the  elder 
Bara  silS,  and  addressing  her  says : — 
'■Did  you  waot  me,  mother?" 
"Not  How-,  love,"  interposes  tbe 
TOungerSnrai  "1  have  bil>Iained  to 
her  how  tbe  accident  oecurrvd." 
tho  apparition  looks  relieVisd,  fti 
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not  inbdaed.  It  btoiitiiea  tbongli,  m 
it  obefs  Bam^  kindly  eignal  to  with- 
A'rtLV  quit^lf" — theru  \i  nlnsvs  ^ood 
behind  a  J^nig  f^[^  ti»t  lilushea, 
Tte  ippftntiori  may  weep,  perbaps, 
«tben  it  baa  closod  and  locked  its  Oirn 
littlo  cbaniber  dbor  up  ttairs,  poor 
cliild.  How  good  did  I  not  »y  it  was 
to  haveacbaniber  ofone's  own,  wherA 
angiyfeeDngmairttedowntindiatDrbed, 
Mid  weep  itself  to  sleep  ?  Ab  1 1  bouM 
tell 

QUm  speaKS— 

"Ton  will  make  me  spoil  tbem," 
rile  Mya,  ^tting  tbe  fur  cbeek  bent 
down  td*«rda  her's, 
-  The  yonngcr  Sara  smiles  fearless]}-. 
8Iie  thinks  no  true  tnotherever  spoiled 
■  Aild.  Bat  then  she  hat  had  no 
taatronljr  experience. 

■■Ah  I  what  aresponiibilitj'waeiiter 
on  as  mothers  I  If  tbey  were  but 
Uke  you,  my  duld,  I  Aonld  Ilare  no 

The  daugbter  tarns  otct  many 
leaves  of  a  small  book,  opened  ou  a 
tiny  reading.denk,  and  points  to  tw6 
plaices  on  the  same  page. 

What  is  the  book  ?  A  Bible,  fhtra 
Ht  modcrA-ftntiquB  binding.  And  the 
page?  A  Ust  of  birth),  copied  from 
die  grMt  book  in  the  breakfaEt-parlour, 
tfaftt  Sara  Oiay  secure  timely  remem- 
brance of  the  fSte-dnys  of  all  those 
dear  ones  —  dajs  when  little  gifts 
Rent  great  to  little  people  —  and, 
jibove  all,  of  the  Hovers  to  oe  trained 
over  the  hands  that  can  no  longer 
dasp  them,  lest  the  mother's  tisit  find 
the  gMTB  undecked.  For  there  is  one 
name  with  two  events  registered  with 
m  abort  stroke  between  —  two  short 
daj-s,  with  eternity  intervening. 

And  what  did  Sara's  <in«er  say  ? 

Sara's  finger  aaiJ,  "  they  are  so 
mnch  Toanger — only  look  I — and  I " — 

'■Younger  still,  in  many  things," 
replied  tbe  mother  — "  in  those  things 
that  keep  the  heart  young  and  pre. 
terve  it  for  everlasting  joolh,  my  own 
Sara,  my  never- failing  com fortcr  T  My 
fticnd,  and  yet  my  child," 

Bo^  start  Another  look.  No;  it 
cannot  be — and  yet — why,  yes!  Surely 
U  is  Sara's  birtb-daj.  Both  had  for. 
Eotten  it.  Every  day  is  pel-dag  to 
sani — why  should  she  keep  count  fbr 
an  indulgence ;  but  tbe  motlier  is 
Vexed  at  herself —  "  How  could  she 
be  so  stupid."  An  animated  discussion 
fbllows.  It  will  end  in  Sura's  making 
«  fe^vu  plAm-pdddii^  And  the  young 


blind-breaker  getting  Benjamint  mcsS. 
At  table,  too  —  custom  overrules  the 
law  —  Sara  may  in  vile  whomsoever  she 
pleases  for  this  day.  Long  lire  customl 
I  was  right:  then  goes  tbe  tm]r 
to  tbe  haker'^  covered  with  its  neak 
white  cloth.  I  know  that  tray;  anil 
it  never  goes  elsewbera  The  servant- 
has  gone  into  the  shop,  Ahl  me; 
why  was  not  I  boni  in  Arcadia  7  or 
put  into  an  eclogue,  to  cradle  my  lift 
away  amidst  the  swaying  tendrils  of 
a  Tine  ?  How  the  actud  discomposei ' 
tbe  aerial.  A  steemins,  fit  breal& 
seems  to  dim  the  glass  through  which' 
I  speculate  upon  my  fnscinating 
vis-a-vis.  The  hermitage  is  empty; 
Ijie  easd  Untoncfaed :  the  Saras  are  at 
dinner.  Well,  well;  dinner  it  good 
fbr  something : — "  Spread  tbt  table 
■nd  conlen^on  ceases." 

Tuesday  afternoon.  This  is  what  t 
witnessed  :— 

Hie  yonng  ladies  had  come  in  (nm 
a  walk  and  sat  chatting  in  the  drawing, 
room,  when  the  door  was  opened,  just 
ajar,  and  Mrs.  Walton's  voice  came 
thro  ugh — 

"£ra,  my  dear  love,  I  widi  tA 
speak  to  you." 

Sara  rose  instftHtiy  Mid  followed  the 
ntrealin^  steps, 

■■Sara  is  to  be  consnlted  upon  some- 
thing that  we  are  not  fit  to  hear — not 
old  enough  yet,  I  dare  say,"  cried  one, 
drawingherself  to  thefuUbei^t  of  hel^ 
five-feet- five. 

" '  Sara,  my  dear  love,'  will  give 
sensible  advice,  you  may  l>e  sure,  re- 
turned another  of  the  malcontents, 

■'Fie,  Frances,  mimicking  mamma  I" 

'■She  did  not  mimic  her  this  time. 
Did  you  notice  how  mamma's  voice 
trembled  ?   Is  anythingthe  matter  ?" 

•■  'How  it  trembled,"  Did  it  tremble?" 

Silence,  and  looks  changing  from 
inquiry  and  recollection  to  anxiety, 
answered  that  all  believed  it  did ;  at 
least,  that  there  was  something  strange 
about  it.  Then  all  sat  still  awhile,  m 
expectation  that  something,  no  one 
knew  what,  was  gring  to  happen. 

At  length  one  sn^gested,  "CouU 
Sara  have  done  anything?    And  mam. 

A  general  shake  of  dissent  ended 
and  answered  this  question.  Entire 
silence  followed,  till  broken  by — bush  I 
not  yet.  I  must  tell  what  came  to  pasi 
up  stairs  before  that. 

Bkrik  foUewsd  Mn.  ITdtoii  to  bet 
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dnanng-nyMB,  taking  offber  bonnet  m 
she  went)  in  preparation  to  ozecate  onjr 
bouwwifelv  cotnmiind  that  migfat  m 
hid  OD  her.  Bnt  her  mother  sat 
down  withont  Bpeftking,  and  Sara  drew 
near,  and,  leaning  agunst  a  table 
placed  betide  the  soisi  waited  a  mo- 
ment, and  tliea  taii^— 

"  Well,  my  dear  mother  ?" 

iin.  Walton  pushed  in  and  drew  the 
jonng  girl  down  betide  bar,  putting 
oua  ann  ronnd  her  waist.  Then  her 
•ye*  were  cast  down,  at  if  ia.  thought 
M  how  to  enter  onNmething  to  be  said 
or  done. 

"  Sara,"  she  said  at  length,  graTelj 
and  tenderly,  "  I  am  going,  for  the 
fint  time  in  onr  mutuu  lirei)  ititai' 
tiamdly  to  give  ]^d  pain." 

"  For  t£a  first  time,  indeed,  if  70U 
are,"  replied  Sara,  looking  at  her  con- 
fidingly, and  yet  growinc  eligbtly  pale. 
Ezpretsioni  correipondinK  to  every 
conjecture  tbnt  passed  through  her 
mind  flitted  over  tier  fair,  calm  face. 

Her  mother's  responded  in  the  some 
mannar  :  "  Nothlog  of  all  or  any  one  of 
theae ;  yoa  are  far  tVom  the  truth." 

"  Have  you  hod  any  loss,  mother?" 
Saraaakedj  after  some  mlnutea'painfal 

"  Not  yet,"  aniwered  her  mother, 
■'  but  I  fear  I  am  going  to  sustain  a 
Bore  lost.  Suppose!  were  to  lose  you, 
iny  loTB  ?" 

•<  Oh  I  "  cried  Sara,  "  if  I  con  do 
anything  —  earn  anything,  my  dear 
mother,  e»en  away  from  you " 

"  My  dear  child,"  int^ruptcd  Mrs, 
Walton,  "  No,  no,  it  is  not  ihal.  Had 
you,  tell  me,  Sara — bad  you  ever  ony 
misgiving  of  my  true  affection  for  you  ?" 

^ra  looked  at  her :  it  was  enough. 

•'  Had  you  ever,  at  all,"  continued 
Mrs.  Walton,  slowly  and  impressively, 
'•  the  faintest  notion  of  not  having 
Ic^llv — remember  I  only  say  legaliy — 
a  title  to  it  7" 

Sara  started  to  her  feet,  and  put  licr 
hands  to  her  forchca<1.  &ni  shook  like 
an  atpen-leaf.  Mrs.  Walton  bowed  her 
head  upon  the  table,  and  burst  into  a 
fit  of  weeping;  hysterical  sobs  were 
beard  where  the  three  uiucy  fair-locked 
aistert  sat  below  listening. 

Sara  had  pratped  at  the  Imth.  Fact 
afier  fact  whirled  through  her  mind, 
crowding  and  meeting  as  if  toppling 
one  upon  another,  and  crushing  down 
ber  bnun  with  the  weight  of  an  ago. 
nisiiiK  certainty :  ber  own  years  of 
ddeiMiip  — her  evident  and  constant 


foToaritism,  to  nnlike  all  the  rart  of 
darling  mother's  eren  rnk — IIm 


almost  say  the  oonrtes^in  wbieb  il 


tified  by  misfortime,  perhapa  by ■. 

Her  hands  dropped  like  lead  upon  the 
table;  Mrt.  Walton  caught  her  in  her 

"  My  child  :  my  own  dear  child  I" 
she  cried,  "  forgive  me  for  leaving  the 
possibility  of  such  a  shock  before  ran. 
I  knew  nothing  of  your  real  birtli,  I 
could  bnt  gnea — I  know  little  mora 
at  yet.  J  uiougbt  I  acted  for  the  beat 
in  keeping  off  present  pain.  I  did  not 
know  this  dav  would  ever  come.  Sara, 
tny  child,  tell  me  yon  pardon  me  thia 
terrible  surprise.  I  wuted  till  tka 
last  moment  poatible.  I  have  the  letter 
nnce  momia^ — I  took  time  to  thialk— 
I  oould  not,  in  contdence,  Sara,  keep 
it  from  yon.  ^wak  to  me,  ray  love  1 
tity  child  I" 

"  Oh  1  mother  I  mother  I  moUierP' 
murmured  Sara.  Her  heart  was  to 
full  of  love  and  sorrow  that  it  aeemed 
to  her  that  it  must  break  in  tlie  ntter. 

Mrs.  Walton  understood  her.  Sha 
ported  the  long  locks,  wet  with  teaia, 
that  fell  around  her  face ;  she  stroked 
her  head  with  tendemen  Inexpreanble. 
She  preesed  her  closer  to  her  heart,  and 
Uie  two  sat  still  for  many  minatea  so. 

"  It  is  a  kind  and  gentle  letter,  my 
love,"  taid  Mrs.  Walton,  drawing  the 
letter  before  Sara.  Sara  pushed  it 
from  her  quietly,  but  wiUi  an  air  of 
repugnance  that  went  to  the  mother'a 
veryTieart. 

•'  It  will  be  all  too  toon  when  it 
must  be  read,  my  child,"'  continued 
Mrs.  Walton ;  "  for  we  all  must  do 
what  is  unavoidable — what  is  right.'' 

Sara  took  up  the  paper  and  read  :— 

"  Madam,  —  Having,  after  a  pro- 
tracted and  to  me  most  painful  search, 
discovered  and  idenli&ed,  I  trust  beyond 
possible  mistake,  my  granddaughter 
m  the  younn;  lady  whom  yon  nave 
brought  np  in  the  position  of  yonr 
eldest  child,  I  am,  you  cannot  be  snr. 
prised,  prompted  by  maternal  feeling! 
to  require  her  transfer  to  her  natunt 
homo  and  legitimate  protectors.  Id- 
stnicted,  at  J  have  been  mmtthf,  of 
the  singul.ir  care  and  tenderness  with 
which  my  grandchild  has  been  bronght 
>  by  you,  madam,  and  of  the  strong 
'--■'1  that  exists  between  you,  I  dp 
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not)  believe  me,  make  this  request 
^rithont  a  full  aeiue  of  the  re^t  wtiich 
yoa  miut  experience  at  parting  with  a 
young  creature  who  does  oo  much  credit 
to  jour  generoui  kindeeu,  and  repa)^ 
iti  so  far  aa  a  child  can  repay  it,  with 
datiful  regard.  But,  madam,  joa 
hsre  other  children — I  am  alone.  I 
bare  been  to  for  fifteen  years.  I  long 
to  have  laj  loUtude  broken  by  the  pre- 
aeoce  of  my  only  daughter's  only  child. 
Mr.HaJleU,  of  WLnter.street,  No.  32, 
in  your  city,  will  satisfy  yon  on  all 
poiota  as  to  the  validity  of  my  claim  to 
fxer.  To  him,  when  all  preliminariei 
will  have  been,  at  your  convenieDce, 
duly  arruiged,  you  will  be  so  good  as 
to  entrust  ber.  J  hope  I  need  not  say 
that  DO  bar  will  ever  be  placed,  by  ray 
will,  to  hertestifyingher sense  ofwhat 
ifl  due  to  you  aod  to  your  amiable  fa- 
mily. I  refrain  from  communicating 
wttD  my  granddaughter  directly  :  sho 
will  tmderttand  (tiat  it  ia  not  through 
absence  of  anxiety  to  claim  a  shore  of 
her  regard. 

"  I  am,  madam,  with^  the  highest 
eiteem,  and  most  gntefully,  your  obe- 
dient Mrvant, 

"  SxaA  Mart  DminALX." 

"  And  ii  this  to  be  my  name?  " 
uked  Sara,  with  a  quivering  lip. 

"  I  do  not  know,  my  love ;  I  have 
taken  no  steps  to  see  or  hear  from  this 
Mr.  Hallett." 

"  Well,"  Sara  said,  after  a  pause, 
"  it  u  a  kind,  gentle  letter]  Sbe 
aeems  to  be  a  good  sort  of  old  woman,'' 

"  Old  woman  1  "  repeated  Mr*. 
Walton,  "  I  should  ima^ne  her  a 
stately,  beautiful  old  lady.  See  what 
steady,  even,  gentlewomao-Uke  cha. 
racten  those  are  I" 

Sara  shook  her  bead,  and  the  teara 
droiwed  £ut  upon  the  paper.  Sbe 
conla  not  be  beguiled  thus  of  her 
heart-grie^  The  elder  Sara  put  her 
arms  ronnd  her  again,  and  agtun  they 
wept  together. 

Here  a  visitor,  who  icouU  see  me, 
dosed  my  eyea  upon  the  Saras  for  a 
while.    I  saw  no  mora  till  tea-time. 

Then  matters  had  improved — soft- 
ened down  somewhat.  Smiles  and 
tears  were  strangely  mingled,  yet  not 
unpleastngly.  A  subdued  second' 
mourning,  so  becoming  to  a  widowed 
face,  had  settled  upon  Mrs.  Walton. 
And  the  hope,  once  admitted,  of  being 
nsefnl  somehow  to  those  dear  Griends, 


had  gone  deeply  into  Sara's  open  heart, 
though  it  expressed  itself  only  in  the 
resolution  "  not  to  make  bad  wotm 
while  they  were  to  be  together."  The 
young  kdies  were  as  one  in  eager  af- 
fection to  the  lost  sister :  looking  on 
her  now  as  the  guest  of  so  mat^  years^ 
it  was  who  would  most  cfiectually 
gainsay  all  thoueht  of  those  having 
been  yean  of  grudged  hospitality.  The 
BDcctacle  of  their  mother's  generosity, 
tnuB  looked  back  on,  was  not  without  a 
strong  and  good  effect  upon  their  feel- 
ipgSi  snd,aiterall,tbey  were  (heir  mo- 
ther's daughters.  It  could  not  be  dis- 
cussed till  the  had  gone  away —  not  a 
nook  of  the  house  could  be  trusted  with 
such  a  conversation,  leat  the  walls  echo, 
or  the  winds  bear  it  to  her ;  and  so  they 
thought  of  it  all  the  more,  all  the  bet- 
ter. Each  girl,  with  her  romantic 
notions  of  c.xclusive  love  and  perfeci> 
heart-whole  confidence,  pictured  to 
herself,  in  the  miaty  twiught  of  her 
Tague  view  of  duty,  how  sht  should 
feel  if  a  husband  brought  to  ber  a 
nameless  child  to  rear,  and  care  fbr, 
and  watch  over,  without  a  word  of  ex- 
planation or  excuse.  All  turned  with 
uesh  esteem  towards  that  dear  and 
tender-hearted  parent,  and  then  with 
new  zeal  to  do  ner  pleasure  in  cheer- 
ing the  gentle  companion  and  old  play> 
mate  to  whom  they  no  longer  grudged 
her  love. 

So  passed  the  evening.  Alittlenota 
was  written,  requestiDg  an  interview 
with  Hr.  Hallett,  and  then  carefully 
pnt  aside  fiom  band  and  heart. 

Hie  sun  and  I  were  on  the  meridian 
.—the  median  stripe  of  the  Venetian 
blind  at  the  same  mstant.  It  was  not 
high  noon  within.  All  brows  bore  a 
cloud :  Mr.  HaUett  was  no  welcome 

"  You  desired  to  see  me,  ladies," 
■aid  the  lawyer,  addressing  the  two 
Saras.  A  sigh  like  a  sob  broke  from 
the  younggirl's  lips  (but  she  controlled 
her  feelings,  and  added  a  bow  to  ■  her 
mother's '  spoken  assent. 

"  I  desired  to  receive  the  prooft 
spoken  of  in  this  letter,  and  to  learn 
how  the  facts  of  this  affair  came  to 
your  knowledge,"  said  Mrs,  Walton, 

Mr.  Hallett  laid  down  various  papers: 
a  certificate  of  baptism,  corrcspoodinr 
with  Sara's  reputed  age — attestations  of 
residence  in,  and  departure  from,  seve. 
ral  places  of  the  child  and  her  nnrs»— 
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m  cbaracter  given  the  lenVit  who  Uit 
hltcnded  the  aweet  San  prior  to  her 
fioikl  Ktllenicnt  with  '  her  iDOlher,'  and 
the  testiDiony  of  the  woman  herself— 
kll  formed  a  ciost,  clear,  and  complete 
chain  of  even  ti.  The  motive  to  tbe  con. 
eealment  of  her  origin,  and  the  means 
hv  which  the  design  had  been  defeated, 
mkine  were  wanUng  to  perfect  the  hia- 
tory  of  her  life. 

•<  All  that  I  can  tell,"  nid  Hn.  Wal- 
ton, "if,  that  a  few  months  aftor 
my  marriage,  my  hiuband,  Major  WaU 
ton,  committed  my  awect  Sara  to  mj 
care.  I  decided  on  not  inqairingiato 
hii  mo^ve.  He  told  me  that  she  was 
to  live  with  us,  but  that,  beyond  that 
point,  I  might  arrange  for  her  as  I 

"  And  when  djing  ?"  niggested  Ur. 

Ballett. 

"He  conld  not  expUn." 

"He  was  brought  home  dead  after 
S|  duel,''  added  the  youngest  daughter, 
in  a  whisper. 

"Ah I  Ah]  Well,  the  motive  to 
this  mysterious  concealment  seems,  I 

SB^er  from  my  client,  to  have  been  a 
erire  to  annoy  her  husband,  your  late 
husband's  'father-in-law,  madam,  now 
also  long  deceased.  The  old  gentleman 
did  not,  I  understHDd,  altogether  meet 
his  expectations  in  money  matters  afler 
Uajor  Walton  had  been  united  to  his 
daughter,  in  a  marriage  not  quite  of 
his  making." 

"We  are  sisten,  after  all  I"  cried 
IVances  (the  blind-breaker),  clasping 
her  arm  roand  Sara's  waist. 

"  Step-sistets,"  replied  San,  ssdly. 

"Not  at  the  mother's  side,"  said 
the  old  lawyer,  warmly  and  kindly. 

Sara  looked  at  him  with  glistening, 


grateful  eyes. 

No,  truly,    lia  step— and  it  was  a 
wide  one  —  was  at  Major  Walton'R, 


Could  Sara  call  him  lather?  His  ^ 
fee  of  those  natures  not  at  work  in 
every  house ;  but  which,  notwithstand- 
ing, are  to  be  met  with  often  enough 
tor  the  purposes  of  providence — a  na- 
ture with  just  depth  enonch  to  touch 
the  depths  of  otners,  and  which  ex- 
hausts, in  a  perpetual  out-pouring  of 
telf  sacrifice,  the  heart  that,  mistaking 
this  contact  for  sympathy,  receives  it ; 
just  as  those  crookea  instruments  that, 
dipped  down  in  the  bosom  of  the  gene- 
rous wine-tun,  drain  away  its  precious 
tide,  returning  nothing.  Sara  the 
elder  did  not  portray  him  thus.  She 
did  npt  attempt  his  portrait ;  but  &cIb 


put  it  into  high  relief.  So  thought 
Edwin  Landseer,  and  so  thought  L 

And  so  she  took  the  chitd  and  kept 
her.  All  were  silent  for  a  momest, 
running  over,  each  one  to  himioir,  the 
Buroicions,  apprehensions,  jealonsie^ 

Eeniaps,  merging  in  that  fiill,  Tin- 
rokea,  uawcarying  flow  of  love. 

Sara  took  her  hand  and  held  it 
within  both  her  own.  The  other*,  aa 
if  this  motion  broke  short  the  tfareadi 
of  thought,  drew  a  long  breath  prepa- 
ratory to  further  talk. 

"  A  woman  or  a  lawyer,"  said  Ifr. 
Hallett,  "  will  ferret  out  a  secret ;  bat 
if  you  put  boUi  together  on  its  trade, 
whatset^ret  can  escape?" 

As  the  old  gentleman  spoke,  ha 
tmned  and  touched  the  eovering  of 
lemediinK  placed  n^n  a  chafa-.  It  was 
reiDOTedD^the  artist  who  hitherto  had 
stood  by,  like  a  serving.man  btUnd  bis 
karden,  htdding  it  as  hisplea of  admit- 
tance to  this  scene— and  there  stood 
the  picture,  "TSb  Two  8»as."  V*y, 
there  were  two  pictures — four  Saras 
—two  on  canvas,  and  two  in  lifs  and 
motion.  The  pictured  Sans  alao  leem- 
ed  to  move  thnr  eyes  and  lips,  fnB 
and  tremulous  with  the  sweet  emotioDi 
of  that  day  the  blind  was  broken.  It 
was  indeed  a  picture. 

And  tiie  Saras  looking  on  them- 
selves and  on  each  other;  and  the 
artist  with  his  goiltv,  yet  ingenuous 
face ;  said  I  not  nghiiyi  he  mmlA 
make  as  well  as  take  a  study  ? 

It  was  lo,  indeed.  This  yocmg  man's 
artistic  instinct,  quid:  to  the  eon- 
■dousness  of  unity  in  betaty,  had 
seized  and  brought  to  liriit  tins'  secret 
of  compasdon,  which  only  txM  bring 
into  Hue  the  overleaning  in  the  nxv 
ther's  pott  in  reletion  to  tiiose  Ibor 
young  lives.  Where  was  my  penetnt- 
tion,  telescope  and  all  f 

As  they  stood  around  the  pictara, 
giving  me  and  the  mm  space  m  ^nt 
to  look  together  on  it ;  as  each  fiiee 
said  to  the  odier — "throoeh  tliis  aH 
was  brought  about ;  but  for  Aia  we 
never  need  have  parted" — Ah,  put 
how  guilty  did  I  feel  1  Throng  the 
tube  of  my  telescope  all  thi*  come  tD 
pass ;  entering  at  tie  little  end  and  ea. 
Caping  by  the  larger,  where,  as  in  the 
eye  of  the  world,  a  small  sight  makes 
a  great  scene  at  times. 

"  When  my  pictun  was  exhibited," 
be^an  the  artkt,  "  I  received  a  letter 
of  inquiry  if  the  portraits  were  from 
&fb?   X  answered  that  tliey  were.    I 
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wu  uked  ftf^ain,  irb&t  I  coald  tell  of 
the  Iqdiei  tbey  represented?  I  rfplied 
tbtit  1  Bugpecte^,  though  I  bad  no  rea- 
•on  for  it  —  that  I  suspected,  iritbout 
knowing  whf,  that  wy  were  not 
inother  and  duughuri  though  repaled 
toTw  such." 

"Ah  I"  cried  tfae]^uiiKgii')>  "What 
had  1  dono  to  jou,  Mr.  Landseer? 
How  could  yon  tell  what  ihsl  gnesa 
might  do?" 
'  He  (Kd  not,  u  might  be  expected, 
answer,  "  nothing."  Ho  did  not 
■peak  at  all  for  a  tiiiie.  He  looked  at 
ber,  There  wai  the  reTelation  of  an. 
other  secret.  She  blusbtid  deeply,  and 
turned  towardi  ib«  picture. 

"I  ai  little  intended  injury  to  you, 
mndaTa,"  responded  tb?  yuung  man, 
at  length,  iu  a  L-oUected  and  respectful 
tone,  "  aa  you,  surely,  never  did  to  me. 
It  wag  a  woman  wrote  to  tue — an  agvd 
woman  —  pleacBng  for  all  I  knew  or 
might  auipect,  o7  one  who  was  ■  the 

Cire  of  ber  dead  daughter,  and 
the  name  oF  her  daughter's  only 
child  1'  i  could  not  deny  an  answer 
to  ber.  I  Derer  aaw  my  own  mo. 
tber," 

Sara  looked  upon  him,  and  then  at 
her  mother :  bow  much  to  be  piued 
was  the  young  artiati 

"  I  was  assured,  on  most  Tcapectable 
Ruthority,"  be  continued,  "that  D&. 
thing  but  benefit  could  result  from  the 
identiftcatiou  of  the  lady  1  had  painted 
irith  tba  person  aoaght  for.  It  « 
only  on  this  assui       "  '        '"""" 


when  I  .  .  I  tlioaj;ht  —  I  felt  as 
if  I  ihoald  be  satisfied  of  doing  rightly 
when  I  had  acted  against  my  own 
wi^ies;  which  surely,  madam,  could 
not  lean  towards  removing  yon  from 
whero  yoQ  seemed  so  happy  and  so  be. 

Bara  sigbed. 

"I  did  not  desire  to  sell  Uie  {actare. 
I  painted  it  for  pleasure,  not  fbr  profit ; 
but  your  grandmother.  Miss  Walton, 
wrote  with'  her  own  hand,  to  beg  it  of 
me.  1  felt  I  hail  no  right  to  rettun  it 
when  so  required." 

Here  he  cast  down  bii  eyes;  and 
M  did  ^ara  hers.  Tha  part  of  the 
explanation  I  thought  quite  superflu- 
ous. A  man  does  not  need  to  itiake  a 
r>ch  upon  the  aale  of  a  picture,  when 
hi"be9t  hopt^  are  to  I>tu  by  the  sell- 
ins  of  them,  llat  Sam  seemed  to  think 
tbl  pcnnt  worth  reflecting  on. 


)  I  resolved  t 


*S3, 

"But,"sMd  Mrs.  \FsltQn,  "that 
does  not  tell  us  how  you  painted  H." 

AH  eyes  were  turned  h!(e  a  battery 
npon  my  window.  I  shrank  into  a 
corner,  though  I  knew  I  could  not 
be  seen.  I  iuiagtned  htm  telling,  too, 
that  h  was  my  gossip  first  drew  hia 
attention  to  the  tumily. 

••WtjII,  I'll  see  it  out,  at  bast," 
I  said,  returahig  to  my  post.  It  was 
but  the  ceremony  of  parting  that  t 
witnessed.  Mrs.  Walton  shook  hiinda 
with  ber  young  neighbour,  in  token, 
no  doubt,  of  entire  forgiveness,  Bu| 
Sara  only  bowed  —  andrather  stiffly. 
I  distrust  those  lingering  grudges  in  a, 
very  young  heart.  When  thrown  o^ 
as  they  must  be  when  not  quita  da> 
served,  there  is  no  saying  where  the 
heart  will  jump  to  in  mere  ioy  ^t  h*.v~ 
ing  rid  itself  of  such  a  burden.  Then 
the  artiat  returned  f«ross  the  street^ 
with  bia  bat  over  his  eyes.    Shall  I  g<x 


bringing  him  into  this  hi 
his. 


There  was,  as  I  foresaw,  a  lova. 
quarrel  about  the  Venetian  bHnd,  It 
was  necessary  to  decide  who  would  pot 
have  it. 

"It  will  bring  us  all  home  to  yon. 
my  love,"  cried  the  elder  Sara,  "  and 
of  course  you  will  have  apartments  of 
Tour  own,  in  one  of  which  it  may  ba 

"Abl  no.  Ton  must  keep  it  fbr 
my  sake,  mother,"  replied  my  Sara. 
*■  You  w3l  sit  in  my  room  always  now, 
will  you  not  ?  And  it  woul4  not  be  tny 
room  without  it.  I  shall  not  neei^  it 
to  bring  ye  to  me.  Will  not  everr 
sfcbt  I  see  be  a  new  medium  througa 
which  to  look  back  on  home  7" 

And  so  the  blind  remained  @Bra 
went  away  in  a  handsomedark chariot) 
and  with  on  old  aS^tionate- looking 
servant  behind,  to  see  that "  bb  yonn^ 
lady  "  was  made  oomfbrtable  upon  he^ 
long,  alrHngo  journey,  Mr.  Hallett 
seeing  her  t^with  quite  a  lady's-man- 
like  air.  The  mother's  heart  was  fain 
to  go  a  stage  with  her,  but  judgment 
forbade  any  seeming  reluctanca  to  give 
up  the  treasure  to  iti  rightful  owne;. 
And  so  they  parted. 

How  heavily  the  time  baa  bung  this 
lastweekbaek!  I  wi^  Inercrsait  that 
wimjov-  Nq,  I  don't;  but  as  I  said 
BO,  let  it  stand.     But  I  do  linger  like 
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to  look  at  it  I  tltat'a  u  trne  u  .  .  . 
that  I  am  a  fool  to  let  1117  neighbonr'a 
nesUinei  steal  «o  into  mV,  heart,  that 
irben  they  taka  winz  I  feel  it  robbed 
and  eni[>tr.  Sara  baa  still  her  fair- 
locked  giria — growiag  to  three  gracoi, 
ieallv-~to  Mothe  and  comfort  her. 
She  haa  them  to  care  lot,  and  to  lactiuo 
too,  when  thej  need  it  -,  at,  under  &- 
TOUT  of  mother  Etc,  they  often  will, 
no  doabt.  But  what  am  /  to  do?  If 
1  thought  I  should  miss  her  n,  I 
might  .  .  .  yea,  I  would  .  .  . 
Finaw,  haT6  senae,  man  I  It  ahonld 
have  been  >ix  moathi  ago,  and  even 
then  .  .  Well,  it  is  nut  six  months 
■go.  And  it  i>  an  ill  thing  to  let  idle 
Uoughtc  have  apeeoh  of  oi.  I  will  not 
beanaaa. 

Still  I  might  hear  of  her.  Could  I 
not  .  .  ?  Stay— aurely  that  would 
be  even  bettor.  If  I  had  bat  some 
little  thing  of  ben.  .  .  Could  not 
the  tdindjnan  give  me  a  ahred  of  the 
blind?  She  toached  that  often  enough. 
B^g  qaite  useless  to  him,  of  courw 
the  bila  lie  about  the  counter  aome- 
wbereatiU.  Audaa  he  is  a  fib'nctntaa, 
of  courie  he  will  not  pry  into  my  mo< 
tive  for  procuring  them ;  or  if  he  do, 
he  thall  not  too  them.  I  will  be  so  grufT, 
and  so  cruity,  and  so  miserly,  that  ha 
riioll  not  wonder  if  I  ask  if  the  twine 
that  bound  the  parcel  as  the  maid  took 
it  there  was  the  same  that  fastened  it 
onitsteturn.  ButhowshalllaccouDtfor 
B^asking stall?  Nonaenae; impudence 
is  rarely  asked  intrusive  questions.  I 
should  like  to  see  tluit  blind-man  do  it, 
though  in  my  secret  soul,  I  who  en- 
tertain frightfully  democratic  notions, 
hold  a  tradesman  to  be  a  man,  and  do 
believe  he  has  a  perfect  right  to  ask 
questions  about  what  concerns  him. 

"Nothing  venture,  notbing  havel" 
•-~a  whole  strip.  A  most  lucky  injury. 
And  no  need  of  my  devising  a  pretext, 
if  indeed  I  had  tiiought  of  doing  any. 
thing  so  weak. 

"Dear  me,  how  fortunate  to  have  it 
laid  past.  No  doubt  tlio  gentleman 
wants  to  match  it.'' 

"I'll  buy  here,  if  anywhere,  my 
worthy  fnend." 

I  cannot  keep  up  incivility  without  a 
reason  ;  there  is  no  use  trying.  I  bow 
_-a  duchess  might  return  that  saluta- 
tion — and  I  walk  away,  taking  my 
■trip  in  my  Iiand. 

Miss  £ag;lo  herself  might  manipulate 
an  thia.    But  I  must  not  make  incre> 


doli^  my  herald  to  tba  power  I  would 
nrc^itiato  1  I  am  deaded  upoo  doing 
it,  I  dou't  catB  wbo  sees  me.  I  want 
to  bear  of  her — my  sweet  Sara  I 
"  Oh,  mi^ty  MeaaMT,  hail  I" 
"  Only  nun,  HT,"  aioipcrstliebouw- 
maid— I  hnmbly  beg  her  fardoa,  (ha 
hkodmaid — aaabelayB  by  my  o*«r- 
shoes.  "Heavy  enough  thot^i,  iik 
deed," 

Tea  ;  V«j1»hia  u  at  home  ?  I  coidd 
not  alHde  to  ask  'igra«t  bulking  Mlow 
about  ier.  And  if  it  is  deceit,  women 
have  license  impnscriptible  to  deal  in 
that  commodity. 

On  my  life,  'tis  ahe.  t  should  n. 
cc^nite  anywhere  that  peonliar  way  of 
carrying  her  left  hand. 

"  Well,  what  is  she  dmng  i- 

"  Beading.'' 

"  Alone,  or  in  company  ?  " 

"  Describe  the  room.'' 

"  Large,  with  oak  panels,  little 
tahlef,  a  guitar,  many  book^  embroi- 
dery, an  easel  with  abalC-fiDudied  pic- 
ture of of  herself." 

''  No.  Mrs.  Meamer ;  that's  bar  ax^ 
ther,  I  know." 

"  Go  on  1  stay.  Is  there  a  blind  to 
the  window?  " 

"  No ;  there  are  two  windows  hung 
with  pink  silk,  and  inside  I  see  folda  « 
wliite  muslin.  The  wind  blowaaothat 
I  cannot  see  if  it  is  one  or  two  CDr> 

"  So  matter.  The  window  !■  open, 
then  ?'■ 

"  Yea  i  both  open  door-wisa  down  to 
the  floor,  and  there  are  one,  two,  thiae 
steps  descending  to  the  garden.     I  se* 

•'  And  '  rosemary '  ?" 

"  No ;  but  there  is  an  entire  bed  of 
forget-me-nots. " 

Bless  her  little  heart  1  I  wish  I  bad 
been  bodily  of  her  acquuntance.  Sure- 
ly our  spints  have  shaken  hands  before 
now.     It  is  just  the  place  fit  for  her. 

"  I  see  a  park  beyond  the  garden, 
and  hear  trees  waving  tb«r  tirancheB. 
The  breeze  must  be  coming  acroaa 
water,  it  is  so  cool." 

"  Go  down  the  garden,  and  see," 

"  Ah  t  yea.  How  beautiful  1  How 
beautiful  J" 

"  Describe." 

"  There  is  a  lake,  a  little  lake,  wttb 
a  river  Sowing  through  it,  and  a  boat 
at  its  moorings ;  and  great  treea  in 
groups  or  icaUered,  aad  lovely  open 
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gkdei  JO  green.  BotlteeKbi^iron 
Bcraen  -  woric  between  diem  end  the 
nrden.  7^  pukwenu  divided  fram 
Ue  house." 

"  All  the  beUer ;  our  neighboar'a 
p4tk  is  elwsji  the  most  be&uUfiil ;  end 
she  hu  the  freedom  of  all,  no  donbtl 
The}-  are  but  fit  for  her— sireet  Sve. 
Ccooe  back  to  the  room." 

"  That  is  what  the  old  ladr  calls 
her.- 

"I  thonghtjOD  said  she  was  alone." 

"  An  old  ladf,  tall  and  statelfi  and 
with  a  gracious  face,  has  jost  oome 
through  a  window  from  another  room, 
and  ^led  to  the  yoiUK  one.  Now 
ther  are  walking  down  the  garden  to- 
gether ;  but  I  am  in  the  hotue,  and 
cannot  hear  what  they  are  saying." 

"  Verjr  good.  Thank  yoa.  Star : 
joa  Bud  she  was  reading ;  look  at  the 
Tolume.  please  ?" 

"  Tn*  LiTKs  ov  GucAT  Faihths." 

"iBlfUEl 

I  am  bewitched,  I  do  belieTe.  Did 
Z  erer  think  I  should  hare  recourse  to 
— ■  -?  Notwithstanding,  I  will  go 
back  again.  I  h«Te  pu»ed  by  erery 
day  for  a  month — yei,  a  full  month  m 
one- and- thirty  days,  and  controlled  my 
inclination  to  ascend  the  steps,  lift  up 
tfaeknocker,andlaydownabalf.crown. 
The  picture  made  present  to  me  there 
was  worth  the  pay.  At  what  prices, 
and  with  what  straits  people  bur  np 
Bubens's,  and  Bembrandt's,  and  Ti- 
tian's pictures  I  And  those  reiy  folk, 
canvas-mad,  will  cr^  out  at  my  aecur- 
ing  one  of  nature's  in  an  at  all  out-oC- 
thft-way  mode.  That  matters  not. 
Frwa  uis  day  forth  J  am  a  pictare- 
dealer,  I  diooee  tolbmish  the  little 
inner  cabinet,  where  there  is  vacant 


enoiub  certainly,  with  such  pic- 
tures as  shall  take  my  fancy,  and  will 
Show  and  where  I  please  to  pick 
Kn  up.  I  let  thee  as  much,  Gossip 
Public,  l^n  knoweat  already  to  whtrt 
devices  thou  desoendeat  in  thino  ama- 
o  hang  th  J  great  gaU 


"  Is  MjuTfTH  ^  home  ?" 

"Yes." 

lamudieradin:  the  same  room,  the 
nme  lady,  the  same  everything — any 
one  who  chooses  can  see  all  for  the  fea— 
the  same  strip  of  blind. 

"  Yoa  wish  me,  then,  to  return  to 
that  old  house  and  yoang  lady  7" 

"  If  yoD  please." 


"  The  two  ladies  are  there :  stay,  it 
is  not  the  same  room ;  it  is  larger,  and 
the  baosiDCSAre  of  a  graver  hue." 

"WelL?" 

"  The  two  ladies  are  there.  And  I 
can  see  another,  a  young  one,  younger 
than  either,  in  the  garden  cloae  by  Uia 
paling." 

Ah  1   Anna  wai   invited   there,   I 

"  Deacribe  her,  pny.  Is  she  like 
the  other — like  a  sister  7" 

■'  Oh  I  not  at  alL  The  first  ^ouog 
lady  is  dark-haired :  this  is,  fair  and 
laoghing — a  handsome,  lively  girl  she 
seems.  Kow  she  blushes  I  I  see  a 
young  man:  he  seems  to  have  been 
gathering  flowers ;  he  offers  them  to 
her,  but  without  rising  from  his  knees. 
Now  she  turns  aside,  aad  he  springs  to 
his  feet.'' 

"  Stay  i  this  is  scarcely  fair.  Betom 
to  the  olhiBr  two." 

"  The  yonnger  lady  is  now  seated  oa 
an  Ottoman  beude  the  elder,  who  is 
speaking  to  her." 

"  Stay  till  I  get  my  j«neil.    Now," 

"  And  they  are  loviag  words,  too," 
adds  Madam,  with  a  strange  smil^— 
irony  in  cotna.  "  They  are  talking  of 
the  others  in  the  garden,  for  both  took 
out  and  smile,  and  the  young  one 
blushes,  as  they  see  the  pair  arm  in- 
arm pacing  ^OQg  ^e  wining  path  by 
the  nver.  "  Yes,  it  will  be  a  match ;" 
it  is  the  old  lady  speaks.  "Yoadonot 
T^ret  it,  I  trust,  grandmamma." 

"  No,  my  love ;  no  indeed.  God 
forbid  I  should  regret  any  good  arriv- 
ing to  any  memlwr  of  the  family  to 
which  I  owe  my  child.  Bat  I  abould, 
I  own,  like  to  see  vou  too  match  your- 
self with  somebody  as  good  as  onr 
young  friend,  and  more  suitable  to 
you."     No  answer — blushes  only. 

"  Is  there  no  one,  my  love,  my 
child,  to  wliom  I  could  look  to  en- 
bTUtingyou — wheni  bavegrownUred 
of  you,  f  on  know  7"  No  answer,  bnt 
tears,  this  time. 

"  Sara,  my  love," 

"  Forgive  me,grmndnuunma,  I  could 
not  help  it.  It  was  before  I  knew 
you  —  before  I  knew  I  bad  a  grand- 
mamma, I  believe ;  and  he  loved  me 
BO,  though  he  never  told  me  of  it." 


"Theyoung  painter  7" 
it  all  now.    No  blushes. 


blushes,  no  tears  — 
vimbly :  the  fkce  is  hidden. 

*<  WeU?  well?" 

"The  old  lodr  has  risen.  She  L 
willdng  np  awl  down  the  room." 
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"  What  Atx*  Ae  look  like>  miw 
<Um7 — quick,  quick?" 

"  Not  Knger  ;  but  she  is  nry  ps1e. 
Kow  sbe  opcni  ber  handv,  HDd,  as  if 
the  kad  dropped  lomatliing  from  tbem, 
looka  down  on  tbe  Aoor." 

"  Some  Sne  proji/ct  hu  fiUeo  to 
the  ground — bur,  ^ra?" 

•■  Her  face  ii  hidden  itill.  Tha 
old  ladj  has  taken  ber  rewlution  ;  shq 
■milei  too>  Hiuht  she  is  goioR  to 
^ak  again.  Sbe  nta  doiro  and  lifli 
up  Sara's  fac«." 

"  Be  it  ici,  mj  love.  And  yoa 
know  Ibis  coontjr  of  ours  is  so  pic- 
turesgue  that        ." 

"  uht  grandmamoiB  I  oh,  no  I  as 
^u  lore  mo." 

"  Itiy  child.  His  at  A«  loves  joo. 
Tou  seemed  so  sura  ofit  bnt  now." 

"Sure  of  it  —  obi  if  I  were  not 
I  should  die — of  abame." 

"  Since  ha  does,  and  even  you,  I 

e  la]^,  do    not  exactljr  kiiow  bow 


mg,  it  would  not  become  mj  Sara  U 
iroTong  bh  ansiety  hj  anv  ni  ' 

•vaaion.    I,  too,  one  bim 


V  anwomanlr 
.im  much.  I 
bave  creiy  right  to  invite  him  bcre.  I 
should  bars  aikcd  him  long  since,  bnt 
that  I  ftared  to  do  hj  my  own  act  what 
I  dill  not  then  know  late  had  done. 
Hajr  1  mv  dear  love,  I  do  not  regret 
it.  Go4i  has  so  appointed  it — the 
Providence  that  brought  ns  together 
tlirough  hii  means  misht  part  ni. 
And  now,  Sar«,  I  woiua  not  regret 
nor  undo  h  if  I  could,  and  dared.  It 
is  for  jour  bappini^ss,  m;  child  ;  that 
■nfficei.  What  other  object  have  I 
upon  earth  ?"    Sara  kisses  her  hand. 

How  low  peopleCBD stoop  toot  for 
those  they  love  1 

"So  we  shall  invite  him  si  your 
dear  mother's  escort  to  their  wedding      decidedly,    The  painter 


blinds  are  all  down  over  the  wt^t—: 
Oh  I  who'd  have  ihonght'it?  Tlw 
dear  old  grandmother  is  dead.  Good 
old  soul,  I  almost  r^ret  I  came  to 
know  heel  And  yet  why  shonld  I? 
Ilie  present  is  not  impoverished  bf 
tbe  Ireasnrps  of  the  past.  I  am  tbs 
richer  by  a  rpcoMcction  than'l  should 
be,  had  that  black-sealed  letter  coma 
last  Mon4ay. 

I  have  got  my  little  lyote  of  invita- 
tion, in  such  an  upright,  atatelj,  kiqd, 
old  band.  Truly,  we  cannot  be  toq 
quick  in  pnltbg  our  purpose  upon  the 
blank _page  that  lies  Wore  us.  Bow 
soon  It  may  be  turned  down  Heaven 
only  knows. 

And  Sara's  dear  letter,  so  fuU  of 
love  and  sorroir  \  fnd,  agaiii,  o(  uvo 
and  hope. '  The  artist,  too,  bss  got 
hb  note.  It  would  be  a  breach  of 
Uust  to  withhold  it — and  froti^  the 
dead  how  sacred  a  trust  becom«sI 
How  holy  a  letter,  when  death  has 
shaken  his  dust  upon  the  scarce-dried 
characters  1  Were  As  the  veriest  cox- 
comb,  he  might  be  sent  this  note.  He 
is  hopeful  and  sorrowful  as  San  her- 
self. And  she  is  coming  back ;  com. 
in^  till  she  will  have  subda^  ''^E'^! 
atner  loss  sufficiently  to  take  charge 
of  all  the  people  and  Ibings  which  toe 
good  old  ladv  loved,  and  which  sh* 
trusted  entirely^  her  chrl4. '  "  ' 

Sara  the  elder,  in  fact,  w^  all  — 
for  under  shelter  of  this  (Joud  I  bars 
quite  grown  one  of  them,  therefore. 
without  presumption,  I  say  }pe  all — we 
are  like  so  many  months  of  April — s9 

Now,  wB  have  the  summer  fide  of  ila 


will  not  be  distant.  Then  he  c 
if  he  choose,  avul  himself  of  opportu. 
nities  for  sketching.  To  prevent  all 
(hance  of  his  presuming  on  the  iiivi- 
tation   too  much  (you  think   there  is 


old  gentleman  that " 

"TV ell,  madam  ?" 

She  has  dropped  tbe  medium. 
Bumph]  What  tBCt  timw  Women 
have,  waking  or  slee^ne,  or  mesmer- 
ised I  clairvoyance  is  as  old  at  Kve 
withthem.  Shalllgo?  Wbysbouldl 
cut  my  nose  to  vex  my  (kce  ?— 1  will. 


Noni 
ding  nj 


1  i  no  invitations  (  no  wed- 
s  ye^    And,  bless  me  1  the 


presH  bis  satisfaction  as  the  time  of  the 
young  ladies'  return  draws  near.  It 
*as  very  good  of  the  dear  old  lady  to 
Kve  to  be  so  old,  that  all  fhia  natural 
and  unavoidable  topics  of  bonsolatioti 
should  present  themselves  to  every  one 
unsought.  Thus  ire  have  no  afatmu 
condotence.  A  cloud  has  come  OTfT- 
die  sun  ;  it  has  shed  lutter  tears,'  no 
doubt,  for  the  sweeter  Sar^  ^nt 
all  things  pass.  She  comes  (  an4  t(nie 
has  already  wafted  the  cloud  towai^s 
that  west  by  which  ail  things  vanish. 

Sbe  has  com^— she  is  herself;  anf 
the  artist  feels  it,  though  he  hung'barc 
so  on  bur  arrival.  She  was  abhged  tf 
look  a  warmar    grating  from    Imn, 
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though  «be  bad  intended  to  be  pretty 

cu1<l  herwlr.  Well,  the  artist  out. 
boiredher;  I  blushed  for  him  myself ; 
no  wonder  she  did,  for  she  does  love 
him  with  all  her  Uttle  heart — all  that 
has  gol  outside  tbe  Venetian  blind.  nei^bouri' 


u  gat  tb 
Ah,  £ 


mitagc  Ah,  Sara  1  'ti«  veil  fashion 
prescribe*  short  mourning  now-a-dHj'S. 
It  was  bcr  grandmother'!  wish  that  no 
delaj  should  be  oBiired  hj  Sanu  Sara 
■■!  .  .  .  Sara  is  Sara.  When  he 
■poke  aha  listened ;  and  they  are  to  ba 
married  at  the  close  of  autumn,  on 
the  same  day  with  her  sister  Anna, 
vbose  lover  has  come  hither  after  ber, 
though  I  hate  overlooked  him.  He 
ft    not   (0  mocb    of  a  itnd/  ai  the 


pots  are  taken  in  fbr  tbe  winter. 
Bara's  fate  is  just  about  to  follow  the 
precedent:  to  be  removed  from  the 
ODt-door  contingencies  of  courtthi(b~ 
cold  blasts  by  which  accident  strip) 
off  the  blosaonii  of  expectation  just 
expanding  to  certainty —  and  trans, 
ferred  to  the  household  aecurity  of 
nuuriage.  To-morroiT  will  be  Saia'a 
wedding-dayt  and  Anua'S)  tooi    bnt 


Sara's  is  to  be  (Ae  ve^ng.  At  least 
I  and  the  artist  tbink  of  it  alone. 

But,  sir,  cries  Gossip  Public,   rest- 

ing  on  hi]  elbow,  how  can  you  excuse 

extenuAio    the    getting    at    your 

J.1 . .-  :^    jyj^   ways?  — 

„  .  .ret  revelatioDi  of 

tbe  heart — filching  the  moat  prectoni 
household T 

Stufi'l  ur,  I  interrupt.  I  cannot  hdp 
it ;' and  don't  apologise  for  IL  DoyoK 
be  silent ;  you  do  nut  parody.  JVtia 
eepi  ltd  reerpi,  wrote  a  king  over  bia 
crown,  "  Honest  man,''  said  a  wittr 
clerk,  "the  receiver  is  as  bad  ai  tbfc 
thief." 

Enow  further,  goMip,  that  it  is  your 
eve  has  been  rivetted  opon  the  object- 
glais.  For  my  part,  upon  the  honoar 
of  art,  I  never  once  looked  through 
the  Venetian  blind,  nor  listened  r  nw 
have  I  in  my  life  ever  aeen  ^  d^irroj. 
ant — at  worlc. 

Weil,  then,  how  came  I  by  my  know- 
ledge of  the  Saras  7  Aht  ihatis  what 
remains  .  ..  not  to  be  told.  Yon 
have  beard  of  the  Pope  who  is  said  to 
have  sent  a  member  of  the  Sacred 
Oolleee  to  join  the  Freemasons  ?  Yon 
have  learned  just  as  much  of  ny  m- 
cret  as  he  did  of  theirs  from  the  Car. 
dinal.  To  know  it,  he  should  himself 
become  one  of  the  craft. 


I>s.  Wbvw«|k  racantly  dalivwsd,  b«- 
&rt  tba  Boyal  Institution  of  Great 
firitain,  a  laotura  "  On  the  Influenoa 
of  tbe  History  of  Sdenoe  upon  lotel- 
lecioal  Education,"  which  might  be 
Stirly  dewribed  sa  a  diac<mrN  upon  the 
t«it — "  Wc^  the  heira  of  all  the  ages." 
Tbe  edocation  of  an  aceompliahed  inas 
of  the  nineteenth  century  u  an  acgio- 
gation  of  element!  whi^  have  raeo 
nrmed  by  tbe  intellectual  movementa 
of  all  precading  time.  To  this  aggre- 
gata  tb«  Grec^  haa  mpplied  geometry, 
•nd  the  eeome^o  *pirit]  the  Homut 
jgriapn&noe,*  ana  the  jural  spirit, 
Dreatbed  into  all  the  moral  Kaeocea  j 
while  the  poet-Baoouiaa  oenturieahave 


STOwBsd  theaa  ^raat  inharitaneea  of  d^ 
ductive  reasoning  with  the  inductive 
Kieocca  and  the  inducti*^  fi""^  -^nd 
the  moral  of  tbe  whole  ia,  that  no  man 
can  be  considered  thoroughly  eduoata^ 
who  haa  not  appropriate  the  Greel^ 
the  Bomao,  and  the  modem  contribu- 
tions lo  the  culture  of  the  mind.  £vev 
with  our  pre-scientific  bringing.up,  we 
are  ready  m  maintain  that  the  exact 
and  solia  study  of  any  of  the  nativ^l 
Kaences  ia  a  moit  valvable  ditdpline. 
But  we  fear  that  some  persons  in  thi* 
age  are  &lli^g  into  the  delusion  that  a 
uowledga  ot  Uiose  facts  that  are  «liL- 
jweftve^y  "lott  uaeful,  is  also  n^tctio^ 
most  improving,  as  the  organ  of  oieiitM 


*  Dr.  Wbewall  mEgbt  lu*a  iidd[«1  aLbUm.  "  I  am  plwied  with  tba  apitbu  Ivifi"i  ^9r 
[died  to  ttia  Bomaa  tijumplu ;  un  wen  pmdoced  bj  than  triumphji,  and  i>«if  thai  pidioaiy 
^uts." — Swizati  (spaikliia  sf  CUwUan,  ButU-  Itfr,) 
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caltiTa^on.  The  modem  element  of 
caltnra  ii  tlie  Aatod'i  rod,  which  swal. 
lo«n  tip  the  Grecwn  and  the  Roman. 
Hence  the  alipihod  and  illogic»l  cha- 
racter of  the  termoDS  and  euays  of  the 
day;  hence  (which  moet  concerns  na 
now)  the  ibaUow  aod  fluctuating  criti- 
cim,  which  we  are  M  often  doomed  to 
lead  and  to  hear. 

There  are  two  prindplea  eveiT- 
where  manfetted  in  the  eitemal  world 
—  the  prindple  of  vHHls  and  tho 
priociplo  of  itaiUy —  nnleei,  with 
aome  modern  philoaophera  in  ncht  of 
certain  animal  and  vegetnblo  lorma~ 
tioni,  we  with  to  add  a  than),  analo* 
eoui  to  hitiutiv  or  groteaqueiieM. 
Theu  two  principtai  should  iaform  the 
inwardf  a*  tbej  do  the  outward  crea- 
tion. There  U  lome  danger  juit  now 
that  the  Utter  of  these  may  be  too 
completely  sacrificed  to  the  former) 
eren  in  the  seats  of  liberal  edocatioo, 
■ud  mnch  more  bj  those  who  are  en- 
detvonring  toimprove  their  own  minds. 
An  attempt  to  show  that  jxwfry — the 
■ublimate  and  aainteuence  of  the  baa- 
/jfU—UareHl  means  of  intellectnal 
■fod  moral  culture,  may,  perhapi,  be 
neither  anintereiting  nor  unprontable. 

We  set  oat  b;  asking  -^  Is  poetry 
popular? 

We  mi^ht  anert  that  poetry  is  the 
deathless  lutinct  of  our  intellectual 
being — that  man  is  a  poetical,  almost 
u  characteristically  as  ne  is  a  rational 
creature,  if  we  take  the  word  poetical 
to  indicate  the  Iotb  of  poetry  when 
produced  by  others,  as  well  as  the  fit. 
oul^  of  produdng  it  ounelrei.  There 


ii  hndly  any  mental  conttitotion  whoee 
orienai  diKiigiit  ntterij;  wants  e  poe- 
ticw  projection.    And  if  some  of  our 


readers,  haring  in  thar  minds'  eye  a 
inatter-of-&ct  younglady,Dr  an  eldnly 
H.P.,  affirm  in  oor  teelli  that  some  of 
their  own  acquaintances  are  not  poe- 
flad  in  diher  of  these  senses,  they 
must  sufier  ns  to  remind  them  that 
there  are  probably  others  whom  it  r*. 
quires  a  sort  of  charitable  hypothecs 
to  detignate  as  raf  tonal.  But  we  will 
only  asK  our  readers  to  recall  what  tbey 
may  see  for  themselves  any  day  of  the 
week.  Go,  and  make  a  morning  call 
npon  any  one  of  your  acqaaintano& 
Occupy  the  time  until  the  lady  of  the 
house  makes  her  anpearance,  in  tnniing 
orer  those  books  lying  upon  the  rose. 
wood  table.  What  are  they  7  Tenny. 
■on's  "  Princess,"  the  eisth  edition ) 
"  In  Uemoriun,"  ditto ;  "The  Obris. 


United 


sar,"  exquintdy  got  np  in  mo- 
the  thirty-serenth  edition.     la 


copj  of  Milton  and  Shakspeara  ?  — • 
Shelley  and  Byron  an  rqinnted  bf 
thonswids,  at  so  low  a  frkm  as  to 
bring  them  in  i«aeh  of  all  who  on 
read.  Only  last  year  a  yooi^  Ayr- 
shire man,  by  |KofesskM  tainnaUy  ■ 
drawer  of  muslin  patterns,  l£r.  Alex- 
ander  Smith,  published  a  volsme  t£ 
poems,  which  has  gone  Ihiongh  three 
or  four  impressions  in  these  ■■'-— *t. 
while  20,000  copies  were  di^ioaed  of  on 
the  other  side  of  the  Atlantic  in  a  few 
weeks.  In  throwing  oor  eye  acddco. 
tally  down  the  colnmnsof  a  newmper, 
we  see  that  in  the  Haiylebone  fVee 
Library  (to  which  the  working  men  at 
London  come  in  their  working  dress, 
but  which  is  said  to  be  as  quiet  and 
orderly  as  the  British  Museum), ontof 
dS7  books,  289  are  set  down  under  the 
head  of  literature  and  poetry. 

Such  indications  as  these  justi^ns 
in  asserting,  that  poetry  is  popoUr  | 
and  this  leads  us  to  a  momentoui  ques- 
tion. We  cannot  put  down  poetry  by 
placing  it  on  aProtestant  Stdex  Exjmr. 
gatoriut.  In  this  land  of  liberty — in 
this  age  of  the  march  of  intellect,  we 
can  no  more  check  the  circulation  at 
any  set  of  popular  bocAs,  than  the 
sprin^.tide  of  the  Atlantic  If  tin 
teeming  press  of  this  land  be  like  the 
Nile,  and  volumes  of  poetry  like  the 
frogs,  that  oome  up  into  our  very  bed- 
chambers, assuredly  there  is  at  present 
no  Moses  who  can  remore  them  from 
ns.  We  may  preach  against  poetry, 
but  we  are  not  to  suppose  that  becaasa 
ws  are  Tirtooos,  there  shall  be  no  more 
oakes  and  ale. 

and  useiol-knowledge  entbusiasls,  o 
not  put  it  down.  How  are  we  to  in- 
terpret the  fact  7  Men  who  desiio, 
abore  all  thinn,  the  progress  and  im. 
provement  of  Uieir  fellow.men,  but  who 
belieTe  that  there  is  no  improvement 
without  a  purer  morality,  no  proffreas 
away  from  that  narrow  road  of  wntdt 
ibo  Truthhath  spoken—men  who  value 
every  study  wbich  has  a  tenden^  to 
reflne  feeling,  and  to  elevate  tbovj^ 
because  it  makes  a  more  preciona  in- 
cense to  oS^  with  the  sacriGc*  of  onr. 
•elves  upon  the  altar  of  God — bow 
shall  tb^  take  the  fact  7  Shall  th^ 
make  lamentation  over  i^  as  another 
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proof  of  tbe  eorraptioo  of  our  n&torei 
or  dull  tbej  Accept  it  m  it  if,  kod 
■trive  to  nentnliM  the  acddentnl  evil, 
and  to  increaae  the  eaHntial  good  tbat 
there  i«  in  it  ?  This  qoestioa  deterres 
to-  be  considered  hy  all  readers  of 
poetrj,  and  eflpeciaUy  by  tlie  young.  Is 
poetry,  indeed,  as  it  waa  called  of  old, 
••  the  wine  of  derili"  ?  Is  it,  at  best, 
tbe  confectionary  of  literature  ? 

If  tbe  influence  of  poetiy  is  againrt 
God  and  goodness  —  if  it  intoxicate 
our  better  nature,  may  the  gU«s  which 
contains  it  be  sbirered,  however  deli, 
oately  textured  or  rarely  cut ;  mav 
the  wine  be  spilled,  though  lU  ebul- 
lieot  foam  toss  the  sunli^t  into  scent- 
ed waTeletal  If  it  be  not  so  ac- 
tively malignant  as  this,  but  merely 
ft  sweetmeat,  we  had  better  bave 
•a  little  to  say  to  it  as  postibia. 
Life  is  aD  eameet  and  an  awful  thing. 
It  baa  battles,  and  ita  warrion  want 
vpsatling  rinews.  lliat  is  bad  food 
for  then)  which  makes  fleih,  and  not 
thews  and  muscles.  But  apart  team 
tiie  abases  to  which  every  human  fa- 
oalty  may  be  wrested,  we  beUave  poe- 
try to  be  an  instrument,  not  simply  of 
pleoMve,  but  of  improvement  ihraugh 
pUaMUre.  When  John  Wesley  made 
tiymns,  and  set  them  to  tunes  which 
were  known  in  the  tavera  and  the 
theatre,  he  said,  "  it  was  pity  so  much 
good  rausio  should  be  ^ven  up  to  the 
devil."  We  would  apply  this  to 
poetry.  John  Milton  (who,  though  a 
poet,  and  likely  to  be  Inaased  by  the 
nothing  -  like  -  leather  fallacv,  knew 
•omething  of  the  theory  of  education) 
maintained  that  a  study  of  groat 
poets  and  good  critics  would  soon 
make  youth  "  perceive  what  despU 
cai>le  creatures  our  common  rhymers 
and  play-writers  be  ;  and  show  them 
what  rtUgwut,  what  glorious  and  mag- 
nificent use  might  bo  made  of  poetry," 

We  propose,  then,  to  give  some  ao- 
CounC  of  what  seems  to  us  to  consti- 
tnle  poetry.  We  ^11  endeavour  to 
vindicate  it  by  a  reference  to  the  con- 
stitution of  our  own  nature,  and  the 
struotare  of  Scripture  1  we  shall  then 
pcnntoDt  how  readings  in  poetry — 


SirirdtHHHSUdwIUloppDnaDidllllllli'' 

may  be  made  subservient  to  the  im- 
provement of  our  minds,  and  in  some 
degree  to  the  purilicatioD  of  our  hearts. 
I.  We  account  for  poetry,  then,  in 
Ihia  way —  we  believe  it,  withSduller, 


to  be  "  the  longing  for  a  lost  ideal" 
Wo  believe  it  taba  the  sweet  ezpres- 
oions  of  the  not  unhoptjfol  oielancholy 
which  is  inseparable  from  a  being  like 
1,  who,  in  the  midst  of  his  full,  re- 
fer that  which  be  oi 


mg  for 
was,  and  looks  dimly  forward,  half 
smiling  through  his  tean^  to  what  he 
yet  may  be.  We  are  so  conititnted 
that  the  present  cannot  satisfy  us,  and 
we  denre  to  relieve  ourselves  by  mak- 
i»s,  crealiitg,  soma  better  things  out 
of  such  materials  as  we  hare.  Tliis 
longing  more  or  less  exists  in  every 
reasonable  being,  and  it  poetic  fealmBi 
But  take  some  man  in  whom  this  fou- 
ing  is  predominant.  In  the  mood  of 
mmgled  emotions  which  we  bave  do. 
scribed,  the  most  beautiful  objects  of 
the  universe,  observed  or  remembered, 
occur  to  the  mind,  which  is  gifted  with 
an  almost  miraculous  delicacy  and 
fertility  of  the  assooialive  faculty—, 
become  fashioned  after  ita  llkenesa, 
and  steep  it  in  a  sweet  pleasure  akin  to 
melancholy;  for  the  known  beauty 
only  awakes  a  longing  for  a  beauty  be- 
yond itself.  In  nis  elegy  on  "  Mrs. 
Anne  Killigrew,  excellent  in  the  tvro 
■ister  arts  of  poesy  and  painting," 
Diyden  sayh— 

■•  To  Ihi  unl  lolrn  di)  •tnMli'd  h*t  fwijr, 
ror  Filatan  hhi  idjslal^  lar." 

Yet  how  much  more  contracted  a 
province  than  "  the  spacious  empire 
of  the  Nine  t"  Stand  upon  some  bill 
that  "  fronts  the  falling  sun,"  and 
from  which  yon  can  behold  the  ocean  ( 
that  vessel,  which  seems  to  be  steering 
away  to  some  harbour  beyond  tbe 
golden  sunset,  may  form  the  point  of 
division  for  tbe  eye  and  for  the  imagi- 
nation. Up  to  that  vessel  there  is  a 
realm  of  beauty  —  hills  that  seem 
glowing  in  a  mijhiy  crucible — trees 
Uiat  are  ulenlly  falling  into  that  burn- 
ing orange — .nceanfor  some  Blorioiu 
leagues  tinting  his  waters  wiu  a  fire 
that  we  know  not  whether  to  call  pur- 
ple, or  rosy,  or  golden,  (or  it  is  all  at 
once.  So  far  there  is  a  realm  common 
to  poetry  and  painting;  but  beyond 
the  verael  thera  is  a  bridge,  brighter 
than  that  which  the  genius  of  Tasso 
flung  over  Kedron  for  the  passage  of 
Rinaldo ;  and  beyond  those  clouds  that 
shine  with  homed  rays  like  tbe  face  of 
him  who  came  down  from  the  Honnt 
> —  beyond  the  furthest  isle  that  floats 
like  a  burning  ship  in  that  sea  of  glory, 
lik«    the    seer   of  the   ApoctlypMi 
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tfae  poet  beboldi  a  door  opened  inbou 
Ten  t  and  kU  lealni  itretcbei  outirard 
fromthHtl  Tbe  painter  fixci  on  bit 
canvaa  the  fioi^at  lijibti  that  are  poa- 
nble  to  hi)  ma terials— those  which  are 
io  fine  (hat  tbej  defy  faia  ikill,  aro  but 
the  beginning  of  the  poct'i  work. 
Wordivorth  expresaea  tnia  in  foar 
linet  on  a  landtcnpe,  tbo  third  of  wbicb 
we  conceive  to  be  the  moat  wonderful 
in  cur  langaage ; — 

••«h1  llHm.  If  aintluil  hHmllM  hlntcr'l  kud, 

So  far  we  haTC  had  the  primary  con- 
Jltiona  of  poetry.  Another  follows 
To  be  n  poet,  a  man  muat  be  enrich- 
ed wlih  Utterance.  lie  intnt  bar* 
words  i  but  tkese  wordi  nnat  not  only 
be  weighty,  patsionate,  taggeative ; 
they  moat  not  want  any  element 
Of  beauty.  At  tliey  are  a  aomething 
finer  than  painting,  bo  they  muat  be  & 
Bomething   Subtler  than   mnNC     The 

Ct  cTcatea  a  temple :  and  a  temple 
not  only  graceful  pillart,  and 
atoHed  windows,  and  ctouda  of  in- 
cenle  ;  It  must  have  a  chant  —  a  mea. 
snred  and  ordered  Toice,  at  allaround 
it  is  measured  and  ordered  —  of  long- 
ing and  melancholy,  but  not  of  grief, 
ao  aublly  ii  it  blended  with  pUatnr*. 
Therefore  no  man  is  a  poet  unlen  hit 
Otterances  are  in  measure. 

This  account  ofthe^ewm  of  poetry 
e:tcludei  such  composiitoTia  na  satires, 
or  copies  of  Verses,  tike  Pope's  epiatle 
OD  criticism.  A  very  able  man  with  a 
good  ear,  who  never  wrote  a  line  of 
gertuine  poetry,  might  bo  eminently 
■accessrul  in  socfa  cauya ;  n,  mniA 
more  might  a  real  poet  (and  Pope,  af- 
ter all,  pace  Wonfsworlh  and  Keata, 
was  such),  who  applied  the  mechanism 
of  the  skill  which  ho  had  acquired  in 
lolller  composition,  to  roundicg  off 
dever  thoughts  in  diarp  linea. 


tayaMr.Popeiand  a  true  lentiment  it 
ia,  insenioosly  expressed,  but  we  in. 
■Unctively  deny  its  claim  to  Yxpoetiad. 


ia  a  rtajMtefid  dlsticlt  —  more  so  than 
any  in  Dryden  or  Spencer,  bat  it  M 
not  of  the  highest  onler  of  poetry. 

The  hnmuu  ficolLy  "  moat  eon. 
cemed  in  poetry  "  ia  imagi»alion  raiber 
than  Jimcy,  We  use  imaginalUm  in 
the  sense  which  had  long  been  floating 
down  the  current  of  onr  beat  writers, 
but  was  first  eraaped  and  fixed  by 
Wordsworth.  The  word  might  sug- 
gest to  na  the  idea  of  a  power  of  re. 
calling  imagei  from  objects  once  seen.* 
But  it  seems  to  express  that  faculty  l^ 
whicb  the  finite  is  connected  with,  per- 
haps, we  might  say,  retaining  an  eljr. 
mological  reference,  made  a  type  or 
imagt  of  the  infiaite  and  auper-senso- 
ona.  Wordaworth  ipve*  V>  a  mj 
bappy  iilustratioq   of  the    distin<'' 


Milton  lays  of  Adam  after  the  fl 

"SkT  Intnd.  ul,  HltoilM  Ub>4w,  mmm  m* 
Wtpl  UcDBtlAta  (T  Mt  Bcctal  •b."— 

Hera  ia.a  aublima  tiMch  of  imagi- 
aoMon.  Wordsworth  bimsalf  afibnla 
■oma  beanttl'ul  illuatrationa  of  thi) 
&cDlty.  He  did  not  overrate  himaelf 
when  he  wrote  thus  i— 

"JmUlcd  bf  rwolkction  of  tlw  hisalta 
which  tb*  ijinorant,  tba  inapaUe,  and 
tha  pTMuMptuDus  tuTt  beaped  apon  my 
writinfti,  I  nhall  decbn  (cenaonblr,  t  gnnt, 
If  th«  notoriety  of  tba  fmct  mbove  sdted  data 
not  jtutify  mm),  Oat  I  bare  gins  aritew* 
of  the  Bxertion  of  tbi<  fkculty  npoo  Its  wor- 
Ibint  al<]ecU ;  vhleh  have  tin  aania  oanoblin^ 
undeney  as  tba  prodnstioe*  of  bmx  fat  tUa 
kind,  worthy  to  ba  hoUen  tn  nsdying  n- 


Thos    he    aaya   of  a   beetle   i 


Again,  in  gome  varaea  on  ft  Taae  of 
gold  and  silver  fishes  the  vase  is  made 
a  "type  of  a  sunny  human    heart." 


■  •<  f.vtry  one  br  hia  own  experience  knows,  that  tba  shacDca  or  dotreetka  of  tbings  ones 
Imagined,  doth  not  caan  the  abnence  or  deAractkHi  oflbe  imagfrntian  ttadt  Tldi  twvoy 
andirptwentttlon  of  the  quaHltoi  of  the  things  wtlboot,  ii  Ital  whhi  we  eaU  our  InifiBa- 
tion,  Idas,  or  knowlrdge  of  them.-  —  flaMci,  Araum  ffatart,  I.  we.  7.  Petbapt  Ibis 
B  hat  eacaped  Sir  WilUsia  Huailioo't  obaenatioaa  when  b*  says,  ia  hia  woodeifBUy 
awl  acuta  Uatory  of.lba  word  Utm-~"  Bobbst  anpb>yi  i^  aad  tbal  Uiiarieiil^,  ODlf 
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But  mark  irhitt  the  poet  u^  oF  tin 
fish  teen  in  the  twilight  :— 


does  her  pla^ fal  work,  and  how  defined 
the  makes  it.  But  t'Tnagiaatioa  con- 
nects lu  with  an  indtfimte  rastnesa  :— 


ttore  IB  imagiriAtion's  most  gloriout 
work.  Hie  beetle  and  the  gold-Gsh 
are  inftde  the  means  of  Unking  our 
thoughts  to  the  sublimest  majesty  of 
created  itrength.  Were  the  order  vru 
Terted — were  anf^U  likened  to  insects 
Vr  tb  fiah,  it  would  be  the  mMatarii>g 
handiwork  of /nacy. 

A  I'ersian  poet  says  —  "  Night 
63me5  on,  tvhen  the  inkbottle  of 
beaven  is  overturneil."  Another  calls 
jhe  ertning  dew  "  The  perHpiratioo  of 

,    Glorioils  John  DrydeH  Bays  of  a  no- 
fttehian  itck  of  the  Small-poxi — 


We  hope  none  of  our  readers  will 
ittl-ibnte  tnese  flowers  to  Uiti  stock  oF 
fmo^Aftfvoit. 

bat  let  us  not  be  nnfair  to  fancy. 
Her  work  it  elc^nt  and  pretty,  and 
done  wicb  A  smilins  (%ce  —  sbe  brnids 
roSeS  and  ftnisheS  Inee-Work ;  bdt  that 
¥hich  tl  grand  h  also  serious ;  and 
^biK*,  except  nndct  Mrely  teaiised 
conditions,  diininiabeS  the  inipressiort 
of  terittUsnest.  TmagHiation  Kara  up 
the  pillars  before  the  temple,  whose 
natti^s  are  Jichiri  and  Bbaz,  ettahlUh- 
litni  knilitretiglh — fane^  wrcntheS  them 
With  IHJ-work.  (l  King*,  vft.  15,  20.) 
t)ilH  more  instance  ihustntire  bf  the 
dis<incti6n-:-wedouot  auite  reniember 
Whether  W^  are  again  debtors  to  Words. 
Worth.  BhakSpetra  describes  Queen 
Uab  U  ioming-^ 

"  tn  ilur*  no  lirsftr  Mm  n  liitt  M«t 
Oa  tba  faiclAfU  tt  u  AldtrmU.'* 

Here  is  fajtaj ;  see  how  archly  sbe 


Dnr  ll»  bunlDf  vniL" 

So  siiiBS  MiltoD  of  the  fallen  arch, 
angel.  Mark,  it  is  not  said,  "  HU 
spear  was  as  high  aa  a  pine,"  or  "  aa 
high  as  a  mast."  The  altitude  is  not 
measured  by  anylhinK  tbat  is  notched 
on  the  carpenter's  rule.  The  way  to 
take  it  is  not  set  down  in  fionnycasUe 
or  Hutton.  fiut  our  great  poet  connects 
the  two  1  the  pine  hewn  on  the  hillk^ 
the  tallest  pine,  too,  there,  and  tbw 
pine  the  mast  of  some  ^ant  man-of^ 
war;  and  he  tells  you  that  tbat  tallest 
pinci  which  hears  the  wind  shouting 
over  its  head  on  the  eTerlnsling  hilla, 
which  you  picture  to  yourself  as  nearer 
than  any  tree  of  the  forest  Co  tbe  frost.  . 
flushed  sky,  when  its  fiery  roses  are 
beginning  to  roll  in  cloudy  flakes  be- 
fore the  storm — that  mast,  whose  top* 
sail  makes  you  giddy  as  you  look  op  W 
it,  are  but  a  wand  to  his  spear  I  There 
is  imagitiatian  of  the  biphest  order. 

Pottri/  proptr,  then,  ts  a  longing  for 
a  more  excellent  beauty  than  "the 
things  which  are  seen"  oin  supply;  oa 
upward  and  an  onward  instinct  utr 
tered  by  silted  persons  in  musical  and 
fiiodulaica  words,  and  genily  dulighu 
ingiUelfand  others  by  its  creation*. 
And  the  faeult}'  most  immediately  con. 
cenled  in  tbis  process  is  i»ui^jruifiiiii.t 
Let  us  here  remark  (and  we  moke  no 
pretension  to  originality)  that  imagi- 
nation, in  the  highest  sense  (what  wa 
have  termed  the  tuper-jiaCuraluing,  in 
the  note),  has  never  been  niniiirested 
by  heathen  writers,  because  imagina- 
tion points  to  the  infinite  and  super. 
sensuoust  The  heart  which  is  used 
to  f^ve  itself  up  to  gods  of  flesh  can- 
not ascend  so  nigh.  Accustomed  t9 
rest  upon  the  block  of  marblei  tbe 


*  fs  Spencer's  description  oi  Or^lia  (he  orieiDsl  of  this  ? — 

■•  till  lUlklDI  litis  UC  ttli'd 
tl|>»  ■■&■«)>  (■>k."—/'MF|F    Q.  h,I.(.T. 

t  FMiaps  m  hm  drawit  the  line  rither  too  aharply.  After  all,  (hcN  tn  crutims  of 
flbakapear^  In  whicli  ftncy  grows  lo  nesrl}' seilou)  that  theuulat  critic  might  be  perplfjtcd. 
Jdij  w>  say  ttist  lh<re  tn  two  kluda  of  imaginallon — the  nptr-iuainiluing  dF  the  Uebrtw 
pni|ihct^  aail  of  the  Uflbrflo'.Bouled  Uillon,  and  thehanus  at  Homer  and  Shakipean? 

i  We  do  not  (orffil  tbal  there  are  anlliropopalhic  ami  apparenCly  ■nthropomorjihie  ex- 
preteieiis  hi  tits  OM  Tntaminn  We  have  known  Kxodm,  xxxill.  ippnledto  by  a  UormOD; 
but  [ha  whale  tone  of  Scripture,  and  the  kntiwn  priDdple,   Jez  loquitiir  tiagaemJUioraiii  A»- 


>,  otndite  any  pciaihle  liiulkhc. 
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dore-Iike  wingiofthebainui  tpirit  be. 
come  afraid  to  try  the  impaipable  air. 
Tbiu  "God  ii  a  ipirit,"  become*  a 
cordition  of  the  highest  ^try,  •• 
ifelL  a«  of  the  tmeit  reli^n.  Bat 
WB  are  apt  to  think  (and  thu  bu  never 
been  noticed  that  we  know  of)  that 
thii  obMrvaUon  maj  be  extended  to 
that  form  of  ChrigUaDitv  which  in- 
cludes certain  transraatcd  snd  co-or- 
dinated elements  of  Paganiam.  Iti 
ritual  supplic*  nbiindnnt  food  for  the 
faoc}'.  But  how  is  it  that  Italy  has 
not  produced  one  poem  diitlnguiahed 
br  toil  highest  kind  of  imagination  ? 
"ibe  traditions  of  her  glorioui  past, 
compared  with  her  degenerate  present, 
have  given  her  poeta  a  gentle  tender- 
ness. Her  blue  Aj  and  snnnjr  cli- 
mate have  steeped  their  minds  in  a 
congenial  hue  i  but  her  creed  baa 
bstened  their  souls  to  the  things  that 
are  seen.  It  needs  no  acute  phjsiog- 
nomist  to  discover  a  devout  Roman 
Catholic  b]r  his  look  (  the  induction  is 
generalised  from  no  particular  race 
nko  tbe  Celtic  —  it  is  much  more  eX' 
tensive.  We  have  remarked  the  mys- 
terious expresucn  on  the  brow  of  one 
Roman  Catholic  member  of  a  family 
whose  other  members  were  Protestants. 
And  we  believe  that  that  darkening 
and  contracting  frown  arises  from  con. 
tUaiX^  gating  at  ontward  objects  of 
worship  —  from  perpetually  localiiing, 
where  it  is  considered  irreverent  to 
gaze  at  the  Holy  Eacbaiist  —  from  a 
atraining  to  recall  what  Cndworlh 
terms  "  sensible  ideas,"  when  the  pro. 
totypea  are  absent.  The  ^adow  is 
thrown  anon  the  brow  from  the  cloudof 
a  materiutnng  religion.  Such  a  sha- 
dow is  analogouslv  thrown  over  the 
pages  of  poets  of^  that  creed.  They 
HuIk  "amuse  of  fire  Uiat  would  ascend 
the  highest  heaven  of  invention,"  be- 
cause Vtvy  have  not  learned  to  worship 
G«d  in  spirit  and  in  truth. 

The  observations  which  we  have 
made  will  give  us  the  best  and  most 
intelligible  prindplcs  by  which  to  de- 
dde  what  compositions  we  are  to  ac- 
cept as  poetry.  It  at  once  rejects 
proee,  hoxreve?  lofty  anil  impabsioned, 
as  wanting  the  musical  characteristic 
Passages  there  ara  in  Jeremy  Taylor, 
and  exquisite  sentences  in  Bacon, 
which  are,  as  it  were,  poetry  in  ore ; 
but  Uiey  have  not  been  melted  in  the 


fumacet  wbidi  b\  -     .  ■ 

feet  form ;    aaJ  divi^ons  of  poetrx. 


based  tnNHiad 

always  been  artntrar;  and  i 


ineiple,un« 
idlereetiTe. 
Thus  Hobbes  wtD  inn  podtry  «r- 
ranged  according  to  the  places  in  wluA 
men  have  thor  local  babitatioDs.  Tba 
ea»rt  and  the  palace^  with  their  kemte 
&nlta,  magnificent  virtoea,  and  dailly 
majestic  pasBons,  cast  in  A  grandtf 
mould  than  thoee  of  ordmary  mortals, 
have  for  thdr  own  Uie  princely  epic : 
for  them — 

■Cttyt»iT«ndT,lBnMtMnU.iii»invi^ln 

i>n" 
the  tears  of  kings  flow  from  a  foun- 
tain too  august  to  be  unsealed  save  by 
ft  crowned  and  kingly  sorrow.  7m 
ei(y,  withitateemingpopulatiMi,  "in- 
rincero,  inconstant,  and  of  troableaoow 
humour,"  lauEhs  at  the  vices  of  its 
betters,  and  Uie  follies  of  itaelf  and 
others,  as  it  reads  them  in  satire 
(soommatie  narrative),  or  witnesKS 
them  in  the  living  caricatore  of  comedy 
(soommatio  druiatic).  The  third 
region  —  tin  eau»tTi/,  which  has  a 
"  plainness,  and,  though  dull,  a  nutri- 
tive faculty  in  rural  people,  that  en. 
dares  a  comparison  with  the  earth 
they  labour"  (so  much  for  the  British 
farmer),  has  the  pastoral  narrative,  or 
hveoUc,  where  sunple  swains  pipe  to 
sUlr  sheep  and  sillier  shepheraeases ; 
and  the  piutoral  eomtdy,  wnere  labout 
Irolios  with  elephanliiie  gambol,  in  its 
clouted  sfaoea,  and  tha  perceptim  of 
some  ancient  and  not  veiT  ediAing 
joke,  begins  to  dawn  npon  tlte  cnao* 
of  the  rosy  and  stufud  &ce.  Kow, 
where  does  such  a  division  as  this 
leave  room  for  Knoe  of  the  finest  poetry 
that  has  charmed  the  ear  of  Ume? 
The  jewelled  finsers  of  "  Clulda 
Harold"  may  knock  long  enough  be- 
fore be  will  find  admission  into  this 
enchanted  caitl^  while  "  EngUsh 
Bards "  mar  pass  tbrouBh  wiw  a 
savage  scowl,  and  "  Don  Juau"  with 
an  odious  sneer.  The  sonnet,  too  — 
the  key  with  which  Ghakspure  on- 
locked  his  hearts- the  late  on  which 
Petrarch  walled  forth  the  sweet  sor- 
jvw  of  his  love- wound,  whose  exqoisita 
music  imposed  upon  tucceeding  poets 
the  tab  necessity  of  finding  aXama, 
and  singing  a  love.Bong,  twfora  tbey 
oould  be  rude  "  fna  of  their  com- 
pany "  *  —  the  ppe  that  Taaso  loved 


■  Oewl«y^  sxprwtoi,  ssa  Jehason's  "UvN,"p.  >. 
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to  KHind,  uid  which  loothed  C&moeni 
io  hi*  exite  —  the  nugle  bright  leaf  in 
the  funeisl  Cfpreu  that  crowDH  the 
Tiuoiiai7  broir  of  Dante  —  the  Knnet 
that  glittered  like  a  glowworm  before 
Spencer— 

■Called  tvaa  hBTlBod  ta  itnfilt  Ummfli  ink 

that  became  a  trampet  in  tba  hand  of 
JliltoD* — that  under  the  finger  of 
Wordsworth  coald  play  all  the  melodies 
of  tbo  Dnddon,  or  swell  out  into  organ 
notecthatfill  the  temple  of  the  Lord  j_ 
tlie  lonQet  caa  find  no  room  in  Habbes' 
poet'a  comer.  He  quietly  eTiiceratei 
the  problem  of  its  difficulty,  by  telling 
ni  that  it  ii  do  poetry  I 

Lord  Bacon  aeain  divides  poetrv 
into  narrative,  which  is  kittory  itm- 
taled :  dramalie,  which  is  hutory  mada 
tuible !  and  parabolic,  which  is  hiatory 
wUk  a  type.  Our  great  Lord  Cban- 
eellor,  here  as  elsewnere,  falls  a  victim 
to  his  exaggerated  love  of  smart,  short- 
dipped,  symmetric-looking  diTisions. 
It  IS  [jain  that  be  eicludea  about  ai 
mnch  poetry  as  he  includes.  But  give 
i»  any  mould — narrative,  dramatic, 
lyric,  idyllic,  didactic,  philoiopho- 
■atiric,  or  oompoute — and  we  can  re- 
cognise poeti^,  under  wbateyer  ehape 
—we  teoognise  the  ingot,  however 
Tarioodv  it  may  be  stamped. 

IL  We  now  proceed  to  vindioate 
Poetry  thus  undentood.  We  do  so 
br  a  reference  to  our  own  natnre. 
llie  word  natera  is  an  ambiguous  one. 
■ometimes  taken  in  bono,  sometimes  tn 
malo  tentu,  sometimes  indifferently  for 
the  total  existent  lom  of  onr  being, 
intellectual  and  moral.  Of  our  nature, 
in  the  last  sense,  mineled  as  it  is  with 
alien  elements,  which  nad  no  part  in 
the  glory  of  its  original,  the  tnonght- 
fbl  and  philosophio  Hamlet  exelums — . 
"  What  a  piece  of  wtn-kmaoehip  ii 
man  I''  If  there  be  a  point  of  view  in 
which  an  insect  is  more  beautiful  and 
more  wonderful  than  the  sun.t  with 
what  comparison  shall  we  compare 
man  ?  And  so  when  David,  the  poet 
of  God.  calls  npoD  "  All  His  works,  in 
all  places  of  Hia  dominioni,  to  bless  the 
hor^"  he  feels  that  there  is  a  richer 


and  more  surpassing  voice  than  any 
other,  when  be  adds,  "  Bless  the 
Lord,  0  my  toul."  And  every  faculty 
of  that  soul  must  be  given—"  and  ^ 
that  is  within  me,  bless  His  holy 
"ame."  Now,  if  every  faculty  of  out 
iiatare  is  to  be  given  to  God,  it  should 
be  ^ven  to  Htm,  improved  and  dis- 
dplined.  ^Vhat  are  the  leading  facul- 
ties of  man  ?  We  will  not  appeal  to 
the  difficult  masters  of  mental  analyais, 

to  the  modem  Plato  and  Artstolle 

Cousin  and  Sir  William  Hamilton,  of 
EdioburghCorrather.ofOxfonl).  We 
will  take  tlie  bold  and  rough  outline* 
map,  dashed  on  the  first  page  of 
modem  mychology,  by  the  master, 
hand  of  Bacon.  We  answer — aUl, 
reatom,  memory,  imagiiuition.  The  re- 
L'l^ouB  obligation  of  educating  the 
reoMott  is  now  uniTersally  admitted, 
Hie  delnnon  can  nowhere  now  obtun 
■a  audience  that  ignorance  is  an 
acceptable  sacrifice  to  God.  "If  you 
offer  the  blind  for  sacrifice,  is  it  not 
evil  ?"  But  it  is  not  sufficiently  at. 
tended  to,  that  imagirvOion  (meaning 
thereby,  not  creative  imagination,  of 
which  we  spoke  so  much,  but  a  kindred 
though  lower  faculty,  by  which  the 
distant,  the  absent,  and  the  future, 
are  represented  to  the  mind  under 
oombinations,  and  aspects,  imnoaed  by 
the  mind  itself,"t  and  which  is  Uie 
very  condition  of  poetry  subjective)  is 
a  veritable  constituent,  not  an  adven- 
titious weakness,  of  human  nature. 
Butler's  hard  saying  about  "that  for- 
ward delusive  &culty,  ever  obtruding 
beyond  its  sphere,  of  some  assiataoce 
to  apprehension,  but  the  author  of  alt 
error,"  muat  be  applied  to  its  abuse  ; 
and  is  nearlyequaliy  true  of  the  abuse 
of  reason.  We  appeal  with  reverence 
to  the  archetype  of  our  humanity — in 
Him  we  may  twst  learn  ourselves,  g 

Of  this  view  of  imagination  we  seem 
to  have  undeniable  evidence  in  the 
contexture  even  of  our  Lord's  perfect 
humanity.  Let  His  temptation  becon- 
ddered.  Be  it  remembered  that  that 
temptation  is  not  an  episode  in  a  drama* 
but  a  reality,  and  that  its  reality  con- 
idsted  in  thia  —  that  objects,  naturally 


t  StAugattlM'sthoughL 

i  Wbc««U'i  "  Elemtots  of  Hnality,"  book  L  chap.  6,  on  ths  Heotal  Dsdisi, 
I  "  A]^n«Doai  da  la  verlt£  Ineama  notrs  veritafalt  oatiua.* — FaieaL 
T9U  ZLV.^JIO.  CCLzmL 
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add  ainlossly  objeett  of  deiire,  nhd 
which  only  became  »in  by  being  chOseii 
n^ninat  God's  will,  were  presented  for 
Hii  oCccptnnce.  "The  devil  iikeik 
Uim  up  into  nn  exeetdmg  high  motm- 
ai»."  WhM  Torce  ii  there  in  thiscir- 
eumttiitice,  vieired  hk  nn  app^at  to  tbe 
imagitiAtire  ^rt  of  thnt  exalted  na- 
ture I  We  are  so  constituted  tliftt  the 
aicent  of  a  tiitiiintiiin,  the  colotin  that 
erer  and  anon  Itbep  its  bam-n  sidesi 
the  doutla  that  «ail  their  shadows  on  ita 
•ea  of  Bun«li[tie,  the  roaring  «ttaract| 
the  acrehmiliR  wild  bird,  the  brooding 
mists,  the  cdd  bliie  ^y  overheadi  Ilka 
the  dome  or  eternity.  Impart  an  unu- 
BUal  elevation  to  the  ipirit.  The  aiek- 
nera  of  terrot-,  the  auicidal  impniae  felt 
to  the  mt'iatened  {mIih  of  the  hand,  utb 
NcCeeded  by  delighted  amazement. 
Onr  dwKrflsh|ib*l  Beeral  to  einatid  with 
the  gignniie  objects  around,  aeoVe,  ana 
beneath  iii.  On  the  ntonntain-top 
exaltation  bbtrowi  tor  a  moment  ths 
office  of  humilicyt  andendslti  aapeech- 
leMwoHhijv.  Then  come  other  though  I  ■;. 
yfe  aMociate  onrsetTes  with  idea*  of 
pow«r  asd  magnifieence.*  And  if  the 
leeiiery  below  w  ba  IVnitfal  la  hislcb 
rCeal  reed  lection  1^  Imaj^iuation  worita 
with  tfiem  ^eeolleciions,  and  tinf^et 
them  M  fltt^ilU'  at  the  lurtlight  peinta 
tfae  doudl.  It  k  not  the  weakt  the 
narroir.minded,  and  Die  ignorant,  whb 
are  ihin  atibetcd  %  these  thiii^  arc  felt 
nost  deeply  1^  the  tloblest  Bpirils  Rnd 
themostrefinedlnUllects.  1Vhen,therii 
we  contidbr  the  tlieatn  on  which  thai 
glortoaS  scene  was  anfddedt  and  re- 
itiembcr  that  the  mi^lficcnce  of  the 
otibT  was  not  frittetell  away  by  being 
f resented  in  stiLTeseire  parcels,  but 
that,  as  St.  Lake  tells  us,  all  thoM 
kingdortn  were  exhibited  to  the  Bavioiir 
"  in  a  moment  of  time,"  and  remem< 
ber  Ihat  the  tethptation  was  addressed 
to,  and  formed  a  (winl  of  contact  with 
^e  imasinrition,  we  begin  to  see  the 
feati^  of  the  triiU.  Whence  we  con- 
elude  that  imagination  is  an  Integral 


plrtofonr  nalute,  and  that  the  poe- 
tics], as  welt  as  the  rational  in  us,  re- 
Suires  its  education  and  proportionate 
evelonnient. 
Authority  is  on  our  side.  The  an- 
cient tradilinn  of  C'Ia»icat  education 
has  always  included  a  large  list  ofpoeta. 
It  cannot  be  supposed  that  the  collec- 
tivewiidomof  Christendom  has  allowed 
■uch  prominence  to  poetry  simply  to 
crust  the  style  with  a  superUcial  polish) 
or  enable  the  reason  to  hang  some 
poetic  jewel  on  the  naked  arm  of  ar- 
gument.f  Lord Bacoo,  the pbilosupber 
of  progress  and  praclical  improTemcnl. 
whoconxidereddassical  literature  inii<^ 
better  adxpted  to  be  the  inatmction  and 
delight  of  mature  nee,  than  the  ediiCK- 
tional  organ  of  adolescence,  and  who 
sometimes  professes  not  to  think  verf 
highly  of  poetry,  yet  bestows  upon  it 
the  most  talistactory  (rf  testimonies. 
When  he  classifies  human  studies  rda- 
tirely  to  human  faculties,  he  feels  hint- 
self  constrained  to  give  to  reason,  philo. 
Sophy — will,  eUiics — memory,  hiiitory 
— imoginatiiA,  poetry.  Need  we  de 
more  than  refer  10  the  structureof  Scrip. 
ture  ?  If  wc  look  for  the  rejireacnt*- 
tite  of  TouoM  in  the  Bibl^  we  Rod  the 
solid  and  argumentative  St.  FauL  If 
WB  searcli  lor  that  which  may  duvatVf 
whilu  it  Fanctiliea  the  iinaginBtioa,  we 
turn  to  Ruth  in  the  corn-field  (and  onr 
nmple  Bibfl/tU  man  will  not  think  II 
whit  higher  of  the  book  of  Rath,  eves 
for  a  Goethe's  pronouncing  it  the  most 
exquisite  of  idyls  t) — we  turn  to  the 
burniniF  words  of  the  ipng  of  son(p— 
to  thePtalter,  after  all  its  cries  of  penl- 
tirnee,  and  passionate  longing,  running 
out  in  a  Hiillelujah, ,  to  that  which) 
since  tiie  rcEcarcbes  of  l^wth,  we  niajt 
venture  to  call  the  sublime  poetn~  of 
iNiiah.  The  reader  of  Milton  wiU 
hardly  need  to  be  reminded  of  that  re- 
markable  passage  in  the  fourth  book<^ 
Paradise  Regained,  in  which  the  8t^- 
viour  companw  the  songs  of  Sion  with 
the  poetry  of  Greece  ;  but  hemay  pos. 
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'  iSbtj  tttttnlc  na  fot  directing  his  atten- 
lion  to  the  expression  of  tbe  Bsnie  scd- 
Mment  in  mfijestlc  prose.  "  The  Scrip- 
ture ftlso  aflorfis  us  a  divine  pastoral 
drama  in  the  song  of  Solomon,  con. 
Bisting  of  two  persons,  and  a  double 
ichoms,  a*  Origtn  rightly  jodges.  And 
the  Apocalypse  of  St.  John  is  the  ma^ 
jestic  image  of  a  high  and  stately  tra- 
gedy, shutting  up  and  intermingling  her 
eolemn  scenes  and  acts  with  a  seven- 
fold chorus  of  hallelujahs  and  harping 
symphonies  ;  or,  if  occasion  shnl!  lead 
t^  imitate  those  mugniGc  odea  and 
faymnSf  wherein  Pindarus  and  Calli- 
machus  arc,  in  most  Ihiiign,  worthy, 
home  others  in  their  fVamo  judicious,  la 
their  matter  most  an  end  iHulty.  But 
these^  frequent  songs  throughout  the 
law  and  prophets,  bej'ond  all  these,  not 
in  their  divine  argument  nlone,  but  iii 
Ihe  very  critical  art  of  composition, 
toiay  be  easily  made  to  appear,  over  all 
the  kinds  of  Ij-ric  poesy,  to  be  incom- 
Iparoble."* 

It  is  intereatin^  to  contrast  thesacred 
Uteratureofthe^der  dispensation  with 
the  moEt  precious  of  its  other  possca- 
Kons.  Contrast,  for  instance,  Bolo- 
hion's  glorious  pastoral  poem  with  his 
Temple.  It  was  built  of  marble,  ma- 
jestica! exceedingly,  the  interior  blazed 
with  gold,  and  its  walls  were  written 
over  with  a  eharactery  of  flowers,  or 
Sparkled  "  like  starlight  hid  with 
Jewels.''  Faraway,  beneath  the  sha- 
dow of  those  trves  which  Ezekiel  has 
described  in  faia  3tst  chapter  (ivith  a 
lone  of  colouring  richer,  more  pictii. 
t«S(|Ue,  and  more  analogous  to  moiiem 
Teeling,  than  was  ever  laid  on  by  any 
classical  artistf),  "the  workmen  hewed 
the  cedar  for  the  House  of  God."  The 
Mme  wild  bees  who  still  twinkle  like 
golden  motes  in  that  scented  air  came 
humming  round  their  toil.  The  same 
watet-falia  made  music  in  the  forest, 
roaring  inthegreen  abysses  of  thechest- 


nntandthe  algnm,  bat  filling  the  dai^ 
recesses  of  the  fir-groves  with  an  eter- 
nal, sleepy,  melancholy  menaure.  The 
same  broken  rainbow  tVagments  hung 
over  the  woods,  and  steeped  them  in 
that  Oecuttur  purple  light  which  the 
traveller  of  our  own  day  describes.( 
The  patriarchal  trees  have  been  redaced 
to  a  scantv  number ;  perhaps  some  am 
atill  standing,  under  whose  progenit«ra' 
shadow  the  foresters  of  Hiram  looked 
forth  upon  the  flotes  that  were  carrying 
materials  for  the  edifice  which  waB 
growing  on  Moriah.  How  proudly, 
too,  for  those  seven  longyears  must  the 
people  of  Jerusalem  have  gazed  opon 
the  structure  as  it  advanced  to  its  com- 
pletion I  What  thoughts  of  duration 
must  they  havo  connected  with  ita 
walls  I  Yet,  if  the  fira  of  the  enemy 
"had  never  leaped  from  pinnacle  to  pin- 
nacle—if the  storms  of  successive  cen- 
turies had  beaten  themselves  in  vain 
agsinit  its  marble  battlements,  the  ex- 
perience of  ages  tells  us  that  the  migh- 
tiest building  bears  necessarily  within 
Stsetf  the  seed  and  elements  of  ita  own 
decay.  Tbe  root  of  the  wild  flower 
insinuates  itself  into  the  solid  atone. 
The  tiny  insect  multiplies  himself  into 
an  innumerable  host,  and  gr^ually  e& 
faces  the  delicate  tracery,  rives  the 
granite  block,  and  cranibles  away  the 
marble  shaft.  £ven  so  most  it  have 
been  with  Solomon's  Temple,  if  it  bad 
been  spared  by  the  hostile  fury  of  the 
Chaldean.     Ilow  long  has  it  been  sar- 


measured  by  that  of  the  world  1 

111.  Having  thus  attempted  to  vin- 
dicate poetry,  wo  shall  proceed  to  show 
how  the  study  of  it  may  bo  made  intel- 
lectually prontable.  We  do  not  assert, 
then,  that  the  mind  should  never  bo 
permitted  to  be  passive  in  reading 
poetry;  that  wo  can  in  no  case  sur- 
render   ourselves   to  an   unruasouing 


"  "  H«M6n  of  Ch.  Oovem."  Pref.  to  h.  IL 

t  It  msv  Interest  some  of  our  readers  to  contnat  with  the  colouring  of  this  paauge,  that  of 
Lucan,  in  the  famous  Ya^—Phar.  lib.  iU,  339,  447. 

Xhera  is  no  i>ia(;lB  toucli  whicli  showa  ia  that  tlie  heathen  writer  loved  trees,  or  entwined 
delightful  associatlooa  with  their  "  iAt  brancbes,  and  ■hidowing  Bhroad*.''  Plito,  however, 
hid  auuh  a  fstllng.  "  Haec  tua  platanua  Don  minua  quani  ilia  qua  milil  vldetur,  nou  (am 
Ipea  aquiiU,qundeKiibiturquani|iLilanisoratiomcrevisn. — dt.  Dt  Ona.\.  7. 

t  ladi  Lindsay's  account  of  Letjunon  add*  a  seconil  psythulogical  niflrvel  to  Coleridge's 
Kubla  Khan.  Kvery  one  knows  tliac  lliB  fow  lines  of  ttiat  eitquisilo  vision  are  but  a  fr«g- 
menl  af  a  poem  whicli  roeo  before  the  aoilior  in  bis  sleep,  wUliout  conscioaa  cffurt  ,■  but  every 
one  does  not  know  tliat  tbe  acenery  of  the  vision  is  so  exactly  Ibit  of  Lel«non,  that  the  po^ 
mfriDldy  painted  a  Undioip*  of  which  be  bad  never  read  a  desciiirtlon,  which  nith  the  ayei 
(tf  tba  Soil  ha  bad  never  seen. 


.„c;(X)gic 


Ve  re  Poetied^-Pert  I. 
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placo  it  i 


plewnre  without  iniui?.  But,  to 
■peak  genersll;i  we  DelieTe  that  this 
pMaJTB  ■uirender  to  admiration  of 
poetry  ttndi  to  ftflect  the  iDtellectual 
part  of  our  oature  lonietluDgi  si  the 
pauiTe  lomnder  to  emotion  acts  upon 
Ik  moral  part.  We  ihould  leani  to 
oatechiae  onrielvea  in  preaence  of 
what  ia  beautiful  in  poetry,  to  deoom- 
poae  onr  delight  07  reflectiou,  to 
nfer  our  pleasure  to  aome  fixed 
prindplea  of  the  hnntan  mind.  Between 
the.  remoteat  n^ni  of  thoogbt  lioea 
of  oommamcation  may  be  drawn. 
Eadt  portion  of  knowledge  leemi, 
like  a  tree  in  the  fbrear,  to  stand  out 
in  perfect  dtatinctneaa  from  ita  fellowi^ 
thon^  aerring  to  make  up  a  oommon 
•hade,  aed  banng  aome  external 
oomtieiiit]'  ia  the  remotest  branchea ; 
.but  he  wbo  diga  below  the  aoriaoe 
finda  that  the  roota  are  inaeparablj 
connected,  and  interlaced  by  a  tfaotu 
aand  ramiGcati<His.      Thua  poetry  ia 


to  the  poet'a   reed   in  the    pleaiant 
•h&de,  we  are  unconacioualy  becoming 

Eduatea  in  the  school  of  abatraot 
ught.  The  adequate  developmeot 
of  these  remark*  would  be  a  wlume 
rather  than  a  review.  We  can  onlji 
«n  the  present  occasion,  state,  by  way 
irf  example,  a  few  priociplea  of  the 
refined  pteuuie  which  beautiful  poetiy 
ia  ci|«Ble  of  afibrding,  not  attempting 
to  trace  ttieai  out  a  priori  by  any 
osbanitiTe  pioceaa,  but,  aa  Bentbam 
aaya  of  a  roogb  classification,  *'  picking 
m,  and  hsjiging  together  some  01 
the  principal  articles  in  the  catalogue, 
by  way  01  specimen.''  We  shall  not 
weak  much  here  of  timple  wmtuud 
atieriptionM~^o!  what  is  beautiful  in 
external  nature.  We  will  admit,  or 
rather  assert,  that  the  Bererity  of  the 
Boman  poet's  criticism  — 


Still  this  is  too  obvious  a  source  of 
slemre  to  require  an  elahosate  aoa- 
Indt;  and  we  must  bera  aay  that 
though  description  is  n  most  delicata 


*  AriMatk  praloandly  tvmar^  that  postiy  Is  tnur  than  hUtcny,  bccaDSe  It  reprcetoti 
ontrcnal  truth.  Wbsn  pMU  (sler  upon  othfr  fleldi  tbej  an  apt  to  oxcMd  otbcr  am,  ftmn 
Ibdr  baUta  of  gsosralUitlon.  CoUridg*  in  Mbkst  Oostiw  In  botany  and  Oa  Ihswy  it 
«aloMiillUmsn  and  fiddUo- in  hlstoty,  an iDstaneis b  p^t. 


adjunct  of  true  poatty,  we  oanoot 
connder  a  chiefly,  or  merely  descrip- 
tire  poem  to  stand  very  hi{^  on  the 
list  of  the  M  uses.  When  a  ilescriptioo, 
howerer  rich  aud  gorgeous,  ia  wnou^t 
out  in  an  immense  expanse,  even  of 
pretty  and  melodious  Tersely  we  ore 
apt  to  ask  whether  an  accomplisbed 
rhetorician  could  not  hare  ejected 
the  same  more  masterfully,  without 
the  incumbrance  of  rhythm.  Tbjit, 
putting  aude  moral  conmderstionsi 
;the  ntlendour  of  mmij 
Ihilde  Harold,  we  do  not 
,  t  hish   class  of  poetry, 

thouffh  probably  tlie  first  of  ita  class. 
In  the  preface  to  the  first  canto,  the 
author  sets  out  by  saying-..— "  The 
poem  was  written,  for  the  moot  part, 
amongst  the  scenes  that  it  Utempta 
to  describe."  Thus  mud*  Cur  Uh 
correctness  of  the  descriptions,  while 
in  that  to  the  last  canto  be  c<mfta*sa 
that  "there  will  be  found  eren  tea 
of  the  pilgrim  than  in  any  of  the 
preceding. "  And  it  is  even  so;  tbe 
gloomy  human  figure  vanishes,  and  the 
compodtion  is  reduced  to  landscape. 


ordinary  interest.  The  olffteth* 
is  rarely  viewed  in  tbe  dry  light  of 
reason — it  is  steeped  tn  tbe  udnietiM, 
We  all  know  that  when  t&e  most 
honest  and  least  imaginative  of  mea 
suppose  themselves  to  be  recording 
fact*,  they  are  oflen  but  recording 
their  own  Lmpreasions  and  nnverified 
hypotheses,  and  the  fhcts  an  dreesed 
in  the  livery  of  their  wishes;  so,iriien 
the  poet  seems  to  be  most  nnroixedlj 
descriptive,  be  steeps  the  lamdso^w 
in  tbe  light  of  his  own  individtMl 
character.  Let  Uie  reader  thw,  wiifc. 
out  fail,  compare  such  descriptions  of 
similar  objects,  as  are  to  be  fonnd  in 
different  poeU.  Thn  Soutbey  and 
Byron  have  each  described  awmter- 
falL    Byron  speaksof  Tdino :— . 


TkalsMtbiiiiiri 


.„c;(X)gic 
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[l>  itHdy  <jM,  vUli  in  » 


Southef  thiu  paints  the  birtli  of  the 
GaagBB  on  the  top  of  Meru : — 

lUTtrlqg  fbrca  f^ 


•■  Wbil  IhHfh  In  hirdi  lai  u 
TiM  brskn  lood  ehifi  tiU 
•t  UllMlr  Id 


"  On  ilrila  iBinri,  Ibt  f«dni 


tfa«  ivHkllBf  ivnr 


Add  a  third  deflcription  of  a  water- 


Now,  in  these  ihree  cMei,  the  raw  nu. 
terial  of  the  vtna  ia  the  Bnmn  n  ko- 
lerfatt.  But  the  cataract  in  ByroD  is  a 
troabled  ball  of  waten  howli  ogin  agonj ; 
the  rainbow  that  ^tten  in  tha  Italiaa 
SDiuhine,  Bpumiag  the  waterfall  from 
•ide  to  lida,  reaembles  lovo  watching 
madneso.  The  cataract  in  Soutlie}r> 
for  all  its  greatneu,  xb  a  lovely  and  itt. 
ioicing  thing:  witen  the  earliest si)n> 
light  hastens  to  comef  and  (be  haDuting 
moonlight  wre&tlies  silver  crowns  cf 


fall  bv  the  author  of  the  "  Chriiliaa      spray,  and  tlie  water*  at  last  slMp 
Year'': quietly  beneath  the  quiet  aky.    KeUe, 


with  his  ^Botle  and  timid  spirit 
Jove  of  minute  beauty  (so  natoral 
sbort-sigfated  poet),  and  his  p 
religioos  spirit,  turns  from  the 
fla^  of  the  mighty  waters  to  tne  nar«- 
bdl  and  fern,  nodding  over  the  rocky 
wsll,  and  drinking  life  fiDm  the  awAd 
torrent  — as  the  just  man  lives  by 
feith,  in  a  troubled  world  and  s  di»- 
ordered  Church. 

One  of  the  finest  opportunities  of 
OODtrasting  the  genius  of  two  graat 
poets  in  this  way,  is  aS&tded  by  Dry- 
den's  ••  Tales  from  Chaucer."  Bnt  the 
development  of  this  contrast  mnst  bo 
left  for  another  Of"  ~"~ 


pnMic,  we  doubtmuch  whether  bn^nd 
the  world  of  universities  and  proteased 
acholan  its  contents  are  so  generally 
known  as  they  deserve  to  be.  The 
price  puts  it  beyond  the  reach  of 
one  class  of  readers,  and  the  length 
to  which  it  runs  makes  too  heavy  a 
demand  upon  the  time  and  Dlteubon 
of  another.  Besides  it  is  an  eucyclo- 
psdla  of  Gredau  historical  learning, 
rMher  than  an  epitome  of  Grecian 
luBiory.  Accounts  of  outlying  colo- 
nies, minute  detuls  of  ancient  juris- 
prudence, adjustments  of  contending 
aullioritieB,  criticisms  on  disputed 
;lexts,  disquisitions  aiehaological,  chro- 


general  reader,  occupy  no  inconsider- 
able portion  of  the  work.  Even  to 
the  professed  classic  it  is  sometimes 
heavy  reading.  We  do  not  mean  to 
insinuate  that  it  is  like  Sir  Michael 
Scott's  "Uiatorio"-^ 


but  we  are  inclined  to  think  that,  U 
in  the  case  of  the  wondrous  wiaard'a 
Book  of  Might,  it  is  mostly — 

■•  Vonni  Khalan  tint  hire  pLcktd  BUI  HBMlililt 
ma  till  (uBtoiu. ' 

Wc  think,  therefore,  that  we  shall 
not  be  performing  a  ta^  uyacceptatile 


*  Qi«la's''HiitoiyafGra«oc"    IS  Vols.    JohaUanay. 
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<r6  Grot^t 

to  OUT  mdert,  bowercr  nnambitioiu 
in  iueir,  if,  instead  of  aiming  at  a 
critical  analjns  of  ibe  nork,  we  re- 
■trict  ourselves  to  the  humbler  aim 
of  laying  before  them  the  cbii>f  point* 
of  general  interest,  in  which  the 
author  hoi  diverged  from  the  TieiTi  of 
the  preceding  bittoriani  of  Greece. 

Of  theM  tJie  first  to  be  noticed  u 
the  comparativelj  Ute  period  at  wbidi 
Mr.  Grote  holda  the  authentic  his. 
tory  of  Greece  to  begin.  Clinton 
CQiDiueDces  his  chronology  with  the 
date  of  King  FfaoroneuH,  some  seven- 
teen hundred  yean  before  Christ. 
The  period  before  the  first  recorded 
Olympiad  Groto,  on  the  contrary, 
relegaiea  to  the  doraaios  of  m^th  and 
legend.  All  the  personages  ol  heroic 
Greece  thus  vanjsh  from  reality  to 
locaance,  and  a  thousand  years  are  at 
once  erAsed  from  the  chronicle  of 
Grecian  historv.  Mr.  Grote  acknow- 
ledges this  in  tne  moat  emphatic  terma. 
To  him  PhoroneuB  is  only  "  a  name  of 

Ct  celebrity  in  the  mythical  genea- 
a."— i.  113.  Cecrops,  Danaus  and 
Cadmui  are  mere '  'Epony  ms. " — ii.  35a. 
"Not  only  ore  we  unable  to  asugn 
the  datei  or  identify  the  crew,  or 
decipher  Ibe  log-book  of  the  Argo  i 
but  we  havo  do  means  of  settling  even 
die  preliminary  quealion,  whether  the 
Toyans  be  matter  of  fact,  badly  re- 
ported,  or  legend  from  the  beginning." 
—1.333.  Tiie  details  of  the  two  sieges 
of  Thebes  are  the  product  of  logogra- 
nhers,  out  of  pre-existin;;  epics — i.3S5. 
The  Trojan  war,  "though  literally 
believed,  reverentially  cherished,  and 
numbered  among  the  gigantic  pheno- 
mena of  the  past,  by  the  Grecian  pub- 
lic, is,  in  the  eyes  of  modem  inquiry, 
essentially  a  Icnend."— i,  434.  Even 
the  return  of  the  Ueracleids  is  "the 
great  mythical  event,  by  which  the 
first  establiehment  of  the  Dorians  in 
the  promised  land  of  Feloponncsus  was 
explained  to  the  full  satisfaction  of 
Grecian  faith." — ii.  404.  In  the  con. 
ceptionofMr.  Grote,  the  mydis  of  the 
beroio  age  are  manifealations  of  the 
same  spirit  as  the  romances  of  chivalry. 
«  What  the  legends  of  Troy,  of  Thebes, 
of  the  Calydonian  Boar,  of  CGdipus, 
Theseus,  Ac,  were  to  an  early  Greek, 
thu  tules  of  Arthur,  of  Cliarlemngne, 
ofthcNicbclungcn  were  to  an  English- 
man, a  Trcncbman,  or  German  of  the 
twelfth  or  tliirttcnih  century."— 1.630. 
The  search  for  tlie  Gulden  Fleece  is 
thus  the  counternsrt  of  the  Quest  of 
tbe  Sangreal  f  tlu  &vna  Cbunpioni 


of  ThebM  are  u  abadowy  u  tho 
Seven  Champions  of  Christendom ; 
Jason  and  Hercules  are  the  protolypei 
of  Sir  Tristram  end  Sir  Launcelot ; 
and  Ajax  and  Achilles  have  as  much 
historical  reality  as  Sir  Bevia  of  Huap- 
ton,  or  Sir  Guy  of  Warwick. 

To  the  ulterior  inquiry,  on  wbat 
basis  of  lact  ^is  palace  of  fiction  and 
fairyland  has  been  erected,  Ur.  Grot« 
replies  as  foUowa  ;— 

"  I  dMcribe  tbe  earllM  tinw  bj  tbeqi- 
sdm  as  canoived  by  tin  bilh  >nd  ftslli^ 
of  tbe  ant  Grwii!,  and  known  only  threofh 
their  legends,  wilhaut  pmumiiiB  tu  meuoie 
bow  much  or  liow  liule  b(  lu*luricil  nuUir 
then  legends  may  contiin.  If  the  Radcr 
blime  me  for  not  aasistine  turn  to  detcmiini 
this — If  he  ask  me  uby  I  do  not  undraw  tbg 
curtain  and  dtselosa  the  jilctarr,  I  rcptr  in 
the  wordi  of  Hie  piiolcr,  Zenxis,  wben  the 
Bima  quesllon  was  addressed  to  him  in  exU- 
biting  hii  miaterpiece  of  intltativs  art  — 
"  Tha  curtain  it  the  picton-'-^re/aec,  xB. 

To  fairly  estimate  tbe  advance  whidi 
hiatnrical  science  baa  made  in  theas 
countries  within  the  last  century,  we 
have  only  to  contrast  theee  views  of 
Mr.  Grote  with  the  views  advanced  in 
"  The  Chronology  of  Ancient  King- 
doms Amended,"  by  Sir  Isaac  Newton. 
In  that  miracle  of  misdirected  inge- 
nuity not  only  are  the  genealogies  of 
the  heroes  argued  upon  as  ehioncMogical 
data,  but  the  very  ^odg  are  metamor- 
ptiosed  into  bistotical  persons.  The 
whole  Grecian  mythology  turns  oot 
to  lie  the  mi  ^translation  of  an  Egyptian 
Hieroglyphic.  Bacchus  is  the  same  as 
Osiris,  and  Osiris  is  the  same  aa  Sesoo- 
tris,  and  Sesostrls  is  the  same  aa  Seaae, 
and  Sesac  comes  out  of  Egy^t  on  on 
expedition  of  concmcst  in  the  b(Ui  year 
of  Kehoboam.  Neptune  is  the  uBat 
of  Japetus,  or  Typhon,  or  Python,  tba 
brother  of  Sesac,  and  bis  lord  high 
admiral,  being  painted  with  a  trident 
to  intimate  that  his  fleet  was  composed 
of  three  squadrons,  and  being  repre- 
sented as  a  giant  with  fifty  heads,  to 
denote  that  he  hoisted  bis  pennon  on 
board  a  shin  with  filly  oars.  Pan  is  A 
general  of  division  in  command  of  Se- 
snc's  Ethiopians ;  while  Uinervaiswfaat 
Riltmcleter  Ditgnld  Dalgetty  would 
designate  the  Uureweibler  or  Captain 
of  the  Queans,  to  a  contingent  of  Li- 
byan women,  who  indeed  are  no  other 
than  our  old  acquaintances  tbe  Ama- 
zons. Venus  is  Scsac's  mistress,  hav- 
ing eloped  with  him  from  her  huabaad, 
ft  Cretan  woilcar  in  metals,    named 


.^Cnioglc 
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Tt>o»*i  otberwise  Bail  Cbiiiiui,  better 
known  in  Leinpriere  as  Vulcan,  the 
duty  of  tlie  for^e  and  smitby.  The 
three  Graces  sru  her  three  waiting, 
maids.  TIic  nine  muses  ave  a  bevy  of 
BJnging  women,  itho,  like  the  Tynibes- 
tcrua  ID  the  -'LaEt  of  the  Burons,"  ac- 
company the  wmy  in  the  capacity  of  » 
regimental  band.  PromelbeuB  is  the 
coiumander^in-cbief  of  Sesac'a  army 
of  the  Caucasus.  The  war  of  thu 
gods  and  giunis  b  a  war  of  suc- 
cession between  Sesac's  brother  Py- 
thon (who  bad  just  HSBassiiiated  him) 
ftnd  Si-sac'a  son  Orus  (ivbo,  in  point  of 
tact,  is   the  gud    Apollo).     The  Ar- 

Sonautic  expedition  1b  an  embassy  from 
le  great  men  of  Greece,  sent  to  the 
natious  on  tbe  sfaoro  of  the  Slediter- 
ranean  and  the  Kuxine  with  tbe  view 
of  exhorting  tbcm  to  take  BdvHntu;ze 
of  the  dlstroctioiia  in  Egypt,  and  shaka 
off  the  yoke  of  Seiac.  Ubis  llicory  i^ 
the  reductio  ad  abturtbint  of  all  ellbrta 
to  convert  m^th  and  legend  into  bis- 
torv.  Had  it  been  manufactured  by 
Switl  and  Pope  for  ibe  purpose  of 
ihrowins  ridicule  on  all  sucn  attempts, 
it  would  have  formed  no  unworth_y 
pendentto  Iheir  satire  ou  the  BcliolastiQ 
pUllosophy  in  the  "  Memoirs  of  Scrible- 
rus."  By  Newton,  however,  it  is  pro- 
mulgated with  as  much  parade  of^deT 
inonatraiiooasthebcslesubliiihcd  the- 
orem in  the  "Prineipia."  More  modern 
historians,  it  is  true,  have  not  ruQ  into 
the  tame  exeess  of  folly,  if  we  may  use 
tUcb  an  expression  with  refercnee  to 
so  great  a  genius.  They  have  never, 
however,  wholly  given  up  the  effort  to 
extract  the  sunbeams  of  history  out  of 
the  cucumbers  of  niyth.  The  spirit 
of  the  philosopher  of  Lapnia  has  still 
hovered  over  them.  £vcn  Clinton  and 
Thiinalt  hold  that  historical  matter 
may  be  distinguisbed  and  elicited  fiom 
tile  leeend).  "  In  ebtimaling  tbe  bis- 
torieal  value  of  the  genealogies  trans. 
niitted  by  tbe  early  poets,'  says  Uia 
former,  as  quoted  by  Mr.  Urote,  "we 
tnny  take  a  middle  course,  not  reject- 
ing (hem  es  wholly  false,  nor  yet  im- 
plicitly believing  all  as  true.  Tbe  ge- 
nealogies contain  many  real  persons, 
but  these  are  incorporated  with  many 


fight,  the  goddess  dispels  ihe  mist  from 
the  eyes  of  tbe  hero  to  enable  him  to 
discriminate  between  gods  and  men; 
nothing  less  than  a  similar  miracle,  in 
Ur.  Grole'f  o^inibo,  could  enable  § 


critical  reader  of  the  mythteal  nRrra- 

tives  to  draw  an  nucerCniiied  boundary 

line  between  the   two i,  £97.     Tbo 

pcdicrees  of  the  Grecian  princes  before 
tlie  ni'st  Ulympind  are  as  untrustwor- 
worthy  as  the  pcdijjrco  of  the  British 
kings  before  the  arrival  of  (be  Bo- 
mans.  Tbe  line  of  ibe  Heraeleids  is  a^' 
shadowy  as  the  line  of  Brute  of  Troy ; 
and  to  fix  the  date  of  Agamemnon  or 
Achilles  is  lo  li^  the  date  of  King 
Bladud's  flcuesslon,  or  that  of  the  abdi; 
cation  of  King  Lear.— i.  C92. 

In  these  views  we  most  unrcservcdlr 
concur,  ^ven  iii  times  (if  authcnlio 
history  n  poL-tical  statcntciit  of  facti 
degenerates  into  a  prosaic  falsehood,  if 
regarded  as  a  record.  Had  Dryden 
accomplished  the  task,  tbe  rude  draught 
of  which,  he  tells  uf,  had  long  bcea 
labouring  in  his  imag^natiug  t~  nad  ha 
composed  an  epic  on  the  conquest  of 
tbe  Saxons  by  King  Arthur,  or  tba 
restoration  of  Don  Pedro  by  t^e  Black 
Prince,  we  should,  ^'^tibtlt.'E.i,  havQ 
had  a  great  poem,  but  we  sbould  hav9 
had  a  worthless  history.  In  a  barba.^ 
rous  or  semi -civilised  age,  destitute  of 
records,  this  principle  ott'^ina  still 
more  forcibly.  Trudiiion  is  at  best 
but  a  joint  product  of  memory  find  iuia^ 
ginaiton.  The  old  heroes  may  be  tbg 
shadows  of  real  persons,  dilateu  into  gi- 
gantic proportions  through  the  misU 
of  time,  but  of  those  real  persons  v^ 
can  know  no  more  than  the  travellei 
does  of  the  invisible  shapea  which  pro- 
ject tbe  Spectres  of  the  Brocken.  \Vbq 
could  recognise  the  Suloinon  of  the 
Old  Testament  in  the  Suleiman  of  Ih^ 
"  Arabian  Nights,"  or  identity  the  tlif- 
thor  of  tbe  £ncid  with  tbe  great  ma- 
gician of  tbe  middle  ages  who  founded 
^e  Castle  of  the  Enchanted  ^Sfi  and 
"  dyd  many  marvayles  in  his  lyle-tiraf) 
by  wvcbecrafie  end  iiygramancye, 
through  tbo  hclne  of  the  devyl|  of 
bell "?  When  Fact  qnd  Ficlioa  arf 
thus  inextricably  comlune4  >ye  can  d^ 
five  from  ihe  fact  none  of  (be  instriiC; 
tion  of  history  i  it  only  remains  to  de;^ 
jive  from  the  fiction  the  interest  of  ro- 
maoce.  In  one  point  of  view  indce^ 
the  runiance  is  history.  The  pld  le- 
gends are  ibe  dny-dreams  of  a  nation''^ 
fouth.  Like  the  day. dreams  in  tlie 
ife  of  man,  they  manifest  its  early 
spirit  and  modiJy  its  subsequent  ca- 
reer. But  they  are  history  only  in  so 
far  as  thvy  are  poetry ;  and  when  wo 
divest  (Jicin  of  their  pOi;ticBl  character 
wo  deprive  tbem  of  their  historical 
yaluB.    If  we  attempt  to  transmuty 
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tite  old  day-drumi  into  nutter  of  fact, 
we  onl  J  reverse  the  process  of  the  bI- 
chymiau— the  fine  ^Id  becomes  dross, 
and  the  nibtle  spirit  evaporstea  in 
flmoke.  The  old  legendary  diapes,  like 
the  EtliD  Page,  vanish  and  cry.  Lost  I 
when  forced  into  the  running  itream 
of  a  prosaic  criticism. 

But  while  thus  generally  coinddmg 
with  Ur.  Grote,  Ui^e  is  one  point  on 
which  we  cannot  but  disagree.  In  esti- 
mating tbe  historical  value  of  a  raau  of 
l^enoary  lore  we  must  distinguish 
between  individual  facta  and  general 
truths.  The  combata  between  Sir  Guy 
of  Warwick  and  the  Danish  giant,  for 
instanceiisamere  romance;  but  while 
the  character  of  Colebrand  is  a  poetical 
figment,  the  invasion  of  the  Daues  ia 
An  historical  reality.  In  the  same 
manner  we  may  consistently  regard 
Cecrops  and  Cadmus  as  creatures  of 
le^ieDd  with  Mr.  Grote,  and  yet  main- 
taiD  ^e  reality  of  Egyptian  and  Pbce- 
nician  nttlementa  in  Greece  with  Dr. 
Thirlwall.  With  regard  to  nii^  set- 
tlenents  Ur,  Grote  sees  "  neither  po- 
sitive proof  nor  ground  for  probaole 
inference  that  there  were  any  such." — 
ti.  354.  With  great  deference  to  bis  opi- 
nion, we  think  we  have  positive  proof 
in  the  legend  itself,  and  ground  for 
probable  inference  in  a  multiplicity 
of  facto.  The  l^end  was  not  only 
firmly  based  in  the  popular  belief, 
but  was  evidently  of  the  highest 
Imtiquity,  and  may  therefore  be  re- 
garded as  dedsive  proof  of  the  se- 
nerol  truth  which  it  embodies.  As  Tor 
detached  facts  no  one  can  read  the 
•econd  book  of  Herodotus  wiUioat 
remarking  how  deeply  the  Greek  reli- 

f'oa  was  modified  by  tbe  Egyptian, 
he  very  word  barbarian,  by  which 
an  DgypUan  would  be  designated  by  a 
Greek,  vraa  of  Egyptian  orisin.  The 
Greek  alphabet  is  Oriental  even  in 
the  names  of  its  letters.  Mr.  Grote 
bimself  acknowledges  traces  of  Pb«eni- 
dan  settlements  in  some  of  the  islands 
of  the  JEgeta  (ii.  354),  and  that  the 
adventurous  mariners  who  lined  the 
whole  coast  of  the  Mediterranean  with 
tiieir  colonies,  and  pushed  their  com-' 
merce  bej^ond  the  Pillars  of  Hereulea 
to  the  British  Isles,  should  never  have 
founded  a  settlement  in  continental 
Greece,  seems  utterly  incredible.  The 
purity  of  the  Uelteuic  language  and 
the  peculiarity  of  Hellcuic  aptitudei 
may  well  he  acknowledged.  We  know 
the  Greeks  did  not  become  Orientals, 
but  the  Orientals  may  have  become 
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Greeks,  just  aa  the  LombArds  becuna 
Italians ;  tbe  Normans,  English  ;  and 
iheRa^ish,  HUtnatiptu  HtbeniarM. 
But  it  is  time  to  leave  legendary  for 
historical  Greece,  To  every  writer  on 
the  subject  the  histoiy  of  Greece  ia  in 
reality  the  history  of  Athens  :~.(o  Ur. 
Grote  the  history  of  Athena  is  the  deifi- 
cation of  her  democracy.  With  tefprd 
toAtheniau  poetry  and  philoao[Ay  eveiy 
one  is  disposed  to  jom  the  ehoms  at 
the  Knights  of  Aristophanes  in  praise 
of  "  the  resplendent  City  of  the  Tlalet 
Crown,  the  object  of  universal  admira- 
tion, the  Queen  of  Uelloa  and  the 
worid."  Mr.  Grote  nndertakea  the 
vindication  of  Athenian  politics  ;  in 
fact,  as  he  informs  us  inhispretkoe,  his 
origiool  purpose  in  writing  his  bi^ory 
wss  to  correct  the  misrepresentatiaiui 
of  Uitford,  and  present  the  general 
phenomena  of  the  Grecian  world  nnder 
a  ^uater  and  more  comprehensive  point 


we  must  attribute  a  certain  p 
vein  which  runs  through  his  " 
Greece,"  and  forms,  in  oui  , 
the  great  blot  and  blemish  of  the  wotk. 
Mr.  Mitford  everywhere  wpeors  as 
the  admirer  of  monarchy  and  Sparta; 
Ur.  Grote,  on  the  contrary,  everywhere 
presents  himself  as  the  advocate  of  de- 
mocracy and  Athens.  With  manypointa 
of  difierence  between  tbe  two  niato- 
rians,  there  are  thus  more  pwDta  of  re- 
semblance than  Mr.  Grote  would,  per^ 
haps,  be  willing  to  admit.  He  is  not 
entirely  destitute  of  the  virtues  ^ 
wrath  and  partiality,  which,  aocordii^ 
to  Byron,  constitute  Hitford'a  grwt 
excellence,  and  without  which,  in  his 
lordship's  opinion,  history  cannot  be 
written  in  earnest.  The  great  pleasmre 
of  Mitford,  the  noble  poet  tells  na, 
consists  "in  praising  tvranta,  abusing 
Plutarch,  sf*^'''""  ^-4.11.-  -..-i  _^*:-« 
quwntly." 

quaintly   ei  .   . , 

nor  apeUs  eddfy  except  in  the  cose  of 
proper  names,  nor  abuses  Plotardh 
except  when  he  difiers  from  him,  sat 
prvaea  tyrants  except  indeed  whentba 
tyrant  haa  a  thousand  heads.  The 
writings  of  both  bear  the  impren  of 
thdr  party  as  well  a«  the  stamp  of 
their  genius.  In  tbe  one  we  are  dod- 
atontlv  reminded  of  the  Tory  of  the 
->Tiod  when  tbe  French  Hevolution 
(d  driven  Toryism  mad ;  in  tlie  othera 
we  are  not  allowed  to  forget  the  Whig 
of  the  Reform  Bill  and  (he  advocate  M 
the  Ballot.  Both,  accordingly,  render 
themselves  obnoxioua  to  tbe  oeniure  of 
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Baeoo : — "  Politics  in  qnibnfl  rilri  tota- 
plmoent  abioQe  inculcftntet,  divertiCuU 
ad  Mtentationem  qiuerendo,  narratio- 
nemremmniniiilenterintctTainpant." 
^Ha  AnK.  ii.  4.  If  in  Mr.  Grote  wa 
hear  notbine  of  "  thmt  giddy-  t^TKnt 
&e  mnltitacb  of  Athens,"  in  Mr.  Mit- 
fbrd  MB  hear  nothing  of  "  the  inhnnian 
chaivcteT  of  the  Lacedemonian  Rovern- 
ment "  (ii.  497)t  or  "the  hnbitnal  dupli- 
city of  the  Lacedemonian  character" 
(vii.  66) — we  hear  nothing  of  "  the  in- 


[  monafchj  of  Sparta  " 
"the  slacknen  and  stupid  it j 
Of  the  S^artaoa"  (riu.  68).  Mr.  Hit- 
ford,  it  la  true,  cannot  repren  an  oc- 
canonal  remaric  on  '*  toe  inherent 
weaknesB  and  the  indelible  barbariam 
ofdemoaaticalgoTemment."  But  Mr. 
Grate  findi  it  e<]nall]r  imposnble  to 
omit  an  oppcntnmt;  ctfremioduig  his 
reader  that  the  oligarchical  partjr 
were  the  nanal  promotera  of  war  (vJL 
2fi6)  ;  that  the  tu^tenaioDa  of  oligarchi- 
cal Oreeka  to  anperior  virtue  waa  far 
from  beiiv  borne  oat  b;  hiat^ry  (rii. 
£52}  t  and  that  the  asaanination  of  po- 
Uti^  opponenta  waa  in  atrict  accwd- 
ance  wila  the  "genuine  oligarchical 
practice." — Tiii.  S7> 

We  ezceaaiTelj  regret  thla  appearanta 
of  poli^c^  tnaa  in  the  writing  of  Mr. 
Grote.  It  it  accounted  for  by  what  he 
bimnlf  tella  na  in  hia  prebce.  He  is 
«Tenrwbere  hannted  br  the  ghoat  of 
Mttford,  and  fUla  into  MitfbnPa  erron 
bjr  the  Tei7  taak  whidi  be  has  impoaed 
upon  himself  of  i«futin|[  them.  It  ia 
never  with  entire  impnnil/  that  an  au- 
thor commences  hia  work  with  a  p ra- 
conceivad  idea.  The  preconceptiona 
of  Hr.  Mitford  betnj  him  in  his  state- 
Tnent  of  &cts  ;  the  preconceptiona  of 
Sir.  Grote  occaaionatly  seduce  him  in 
hia  estimate  of  motivea.  Thiai  how- 
erer,  ia  not  the  error  which  we  are 
now  inmsting  upon.  It  is  the  appear- 
ance of  poUtical  bias  in  ita  actual  ab- 
aenoe.  The  character  of  the  historian 
ia  esaentiallf  judicial,  and  it  is  never 
iridioiit  a  aaoiiSce  ^hia  judicial  an- 
thoritr  tbat.he  aaanmea  the  position  of 
the  advocate.  Impartialitf  la  not  in- 
dife«ncet  but  the  appearance  of  indif- 
ibrenoe  ia  eaaenlJal,  m  order  that  im* 
partiality  may  produce  ita  due  efiecL 
Now,  if  thia  principle  be  true,  itia  pre- 
eminently true  in  the  caae  where  an 
anthor  devotes  himself  to  the  removal 


tlona.     Of  the  extent  to  which 
Groto  profcHea  to  do  thia,  the  beat 
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proof  is  the  enumeration  of  the  post- 
tions  which  he  endeavours  to  establish. 
He  contends  that  a  t  borough- Roing 
demccrscy,  such  as  that  of  Athens, 
was  the  only  constitution  which,  in  a 
Grecian  dty,  could  secure  freedom  of 
speech  and  equality  of  law.  The 
Athenian  democracy  he  holds  to  have 
been  neither  fickle,  nngrateful,  mpa- 
cions,  DOT  oppressive.  Its  ostracism, 
ita  oniveraal  suflrage,  its  secret  voting, 
its  psid  jury-courts,  itsGraphePamno- 
moD,  he  presents  as  objects  of  political 
eulogy.  He  justifies  the  fine  imposed 
upon  the  conqueror  of  Marathon,  the 
oatracism  of  Arislidea  the  Just,  the 
banishment  of  the  historian  Thucy- 
didea,  and  the  sentence  whic^  con. 
ngned  the  aged  apostle  of  truth  and 
virtne  to  the  dungeons  of  the  Cera- 
meicua  and  the  draught  of  hemlock. 
Eitenuatiog  drcnmatances,  hitherto 
overlooked,  are  adduced  even  inregaid 
to  that  ereat  crime  of  the  Athenian 
people,  ine  execution  of  the  lix  gene- 
rals after  the  victory  of  Ar^num.  The 
great  eventa  which  determined  the  fate 
of  Athens  are  presented  in  an  aspect 
equally  novel.,  The  maritime  su- 
premacy which  converted  the  .Xgean 
into  an  Athenian  lake,  and  impoaed 
tribute  upon  all  its  islands,  originated 
in  the  most  honourable  causes.  The 
Peloponnesian  War  waa  the  effect  nei- 
ther of  the  ambition  of  Athena  nor 
theaolfish  aima  of  Pericles.  The  main 
canae  of  the  despatch  of  the  Sicilian 
expedition  waa  Uie  rashness  of  Ald- 
biadet ;  the  sole  cause  of  its  failure, 
the  incompetence  of  fiicias.  In  a  au 
milar  manner,  almost  every  chaiacler 
in  Grecian  history — despot  and  deina. 
go^e,  rhetor,  sophist,  and  sycophant 
— IS  set  in  a  new  light,  and  invested 
with  strange  attributes.  We  do  not 
make  this  recapitulation  in  the  spirit 
of  sarcasm;  on  die  contrary,  in  a  lai^ 
proportion  of  these  views  of  Mr.  Grole'a 
we  fully  acquiesce.  We  make  it  as  at 
once  a  proof  of  hia  ori^nality  and  a 
protest  against  the  controveraial  apirit 
which  cannot  but  prevent  Uiat  ori- 
ginality from  being  duly  appreciated, 
■"  Booka,"  aaya  Lord  Bacon,  "  are  the 
ahipa  of  time."  If  so,  Mr.  Grote'a 
book  presents  too  much  the  appearance 
of  a  anip  of  war — an  appearance  which 
makea  it  at  once  an  object  of  attack 
to  belligerenia  and  an  object  of  auspi. 
don  to  neutrala. 

But  pretermitting  this  preliminair 
objection  aa  to  style  and  spirit,  it 
ia  timo  we  should  examine  taoir  &r 
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Hr.  Grate  hu  tocoeeded  in  bia  en- 
deavour U>  place  tlie  phenonicna  of 
Giecian  pnlilical  life  in  a  truer  light. 
In  comparing  ibe  polilical  ideas  of  [he 
Greeks  nithtliose  of  iacxluruEurupe,tIie 
first  thing  which  attracts  attention  ii 
their  fundanientiil conception  of  aSiHte. 
The  highest  political  uniij^  which  even 
tlie  mind  ofAristolle  could  conceive  wa^ 
e  concentration  ofadjacenC  villages  into 
a  ungle  city.  In  his  conceptioni  tho 
Bole  object  of  the  political  union  was 
tlic  development  of  man's  intpUectual 
Bnd  moral  enerciei,  and,  subordinate 
to  that,  the  aupjilyof  his  phygical  wants. 
For  these  purposes  the  City  iras  in  it- 
(eir  sufficient,  and  in  that  sufEcitncy 
the  State  at  onca  attained  it«  object 
and  attained  iti  limit.  In  accordance 
with  this  theoretic  conception,  we  find 
that  all  the  Greek  polities  were  concen- 
triited  oity-atates,  self-dependent,  self- 
sufficient,  and  self-governed ;  isolated 
fiom  each  other  in  spite  of  identltj'  of 
race,  and  animated  d^  exclusive  aims 
in  spite  of  identitv  of  interest. 

When  society  was  circuiuscribedwith^ 
in  such  Darrow  limits,  it  is  evident  that 
the  governing  power,  whatever  it  might 
be,  was  ubiquitous ;  it  pervaded  the 
whole  syBtem,  regulated  all  its  parts, 
and,  in  fact,  according  to  the  remark 
of  Aristotle,*  was  its  proper  conslituent. 
If  the  lines  which  Juhnsoa  contri- 
buted to  Goldsmith's  "  Traveller,"  in- 
volve a  doubtful  parados  with  regard 
to  the  governments  of  modem  Europe, 
thoy  would  have  been  felt  to  involve  a 
monstrous  falsehood  in  reference  to 
the  govemmeDte  of  ancient  Greece. 
Ko  Gnomic  poet,  from  the  patriot 
Solon  to  the  ruffian  Critias,  would 
jieriougljr  have  broached  the  fcnti- 
iaent — 


One.    ToMr.  HilfeTd,  iimwjtak* 

Mr,   Grate's  exposition   of  his   — •' 


"  the  a 


lonarcliical  feeling 


of  tlio  Greeks  appears  of  the  nature  o^ 
insanity,  and  the  Grecian  communities, 
like  madmen  without  ^  keeper  "  (ill. 
16).  To  Mr.  Grata,  on  the  contrary, 
"  the  hatred  of  kings,  as  jt  stood  among 
the  Greeks,  was  a  pre-eminent  Tirtue, 
flowing  directly  from  the  nobl^  and 
wisest  part  of  their  nature."  —  ilbid.} 
If  we  are  to  arbitrate  between  iheaa 
autagonbt  decisiooji,  tre  are  bound 
to  admit  that,  in  one  point  of  view, 
Mr.  Grots  is  undoubtedV  ii  the  right. 
In  all  the  Grecian  States,  with  the  ex. 
ception  of  Sparta,  the  old  heroic  mo-. 
narcb^  bad  died  out,  a&d  the  only  iona 
in  which  monarchy  could  subsist  waf 
under  the  fornt  which  the  Greeks  de- 
signated aXyranny.  Now,  alyrannj 
was  not  aerejspnVji  tyrannical,  ^t  was  a 
governmeni,  however,  which  satisfied 
neither  of  the  requisitions  without 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  Aristotle,  » 
people  would  be  but  a  populace  of 
slaves!  It  was  neither  conferred  b;, 
nor  accountable  to,  the  people  i  it  wai 
at  once  usurped  and  irreepnnaible. 
Besides,  aa  Mr.  Grote  observes,  whatr 
ever  might  be  its  original  eharavteri 
it  had  an  irresistible  tendency  to  de^ 
generate.  Its  insecurity  cngen^ere^ 
mistrust  and  malevolence,  and  the  y- 
rant  in  the  ancient  sense  became  ^veo- 
tually  •  tyrant  in  the  modern.  As  a^ 
illustration  of  the  true  character  of  tba 
Grecian  despot,  and  an  en^bodiineDt 
pf  the  feeling  with  nchich  he  wa«  re? 
garded  by  a  Grecian  community,  yfo 
cannot  do  better  than  attempt  a  trana. 
lation  of  "  The  Song  of  the  Iilyrile- 
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Dki  putvUthUviorklaii  tucmaiireui.'' 

When  the  lole  object  of  Political 
^ience  was  the  well-being  of  the  Folis, 
ite  discussion  which  Herodotus  attri- 
butes to  the  seven  Persian  conspirators 
as  to  the  relative  merits  of  the  govern- 
pient  of  the  One,  the  Few,  or  the 
Many,  was  an  all-important  and  all- 
absorbing  question.  Accordingly,  tba 
first  point  on  which  Mr.  Grote  joins 
iisnemth  Mr.  Mitford  ia  the  feeling 
with  which  the  majority  of  the  Grecian 
irorld  regwded  Uia  goveruioent  of  iba 
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All  tka  pwrnincnt  poinU  of  the 
Greek  ftDti-tynnuical  sentiment  are 
brought  out  ia  tbu  celebrated  uoUoa, 
The  tyrant  ii  regarded  as  the  nnt'i' 
thusia  of  equal  law.  The  tyrannicida 
»  deemed  companion  meet  lor  the  old 
beroes  who  roam  the  aiphodclmeadoira 
of  the  laUnds  of  the  Blest.  The 
njTtla  wrcatbi  irhich  sjoibolised  tba 
Vioat  solemn  religioui  lestival  in  the 
Attic  calendar,  is  not  desecrated  by 
being  made  the  sheath  of  the  asshsuu'i 
dagger.  The  song  which  celebrated 
the  assas^nation  waa  sung  at  everj 
Attic  banquet,  lived  on  the  lips  of  the 
whoke  Alcic  people,  and  is  the  sole 
fragment  which  has  made  the  name  of 
CailistrFitDs  imnioTtaL  For  a  senti- 
ment so  vehement,  ao  endnriog,  and 
•o  universal,  nq  origin  can  be  assigned 
bnt  in  the  purest  sources  of  our  moral 
pature ;  and  in  his  vindication  of  the 
Grecian  commnnities  on  this  point 
Ur.  Grote  ia  triumphant. 

But  the  anti- tyrannical  was  not  necei- 
fority  an  anti-monarchical  sentiment, 
nor  was  monarchy  necessarily  the  anti- 
thesisoflaw.  TheGreeksdidcotdesig. 
pate  the  Fenian  monarch  the  great  ty- 
rant, but  the  Great  King.  They  did  not 
ngard  the  kings  of  Lacedemon  in  the 
■ame  light  as  ihej  did  the  despots  of 
Corinth.  They  never  confounded 
Fhilip  of  Maoedon  with  Jason  of  Phene, 
1'The  man  born  at  Fella"  was  dett^ti- 
ed,  not  as  a  king,  but  as  a  serai-barba- 
Tian  and  a  foreign  conqueror.  Wherever 
^monarchy  was  based  upon  prescriptive 
or  hereditary  right,  the  Greeks  regarded 
it  with  the  same  feelings  as  the/  did 
the  old  heroic  monarchy  of  the  days  of 
Homer,  the  resp^  for  which  never 
died  out  even  in  the  ultra-democratii; 
population  of  Aibens.  According  to 
Ur,  Grote,  •■  the  combination  ol'the 
Action  of  saperhuman  grandeur  and 
Itceose  with  tlie  reality  of  an  invisible 
■troiUwaiftcoat,  which  is  what  an  £ng. 
Ushmon  has  in  his  mind  whe?  he 
■peakiofacoiulitutionalking,  to  Aris- 
totle would  not  have  appeared  other. 
wise  than  unintelligible  and  impracti- 
cable."— iiL  m.  It  this  be  so,  we  are  at 
■  loss  to  conceive  bow  in  hii  "  Polities'* 
Aristotle  could  so  fully  have  discussed 
the  nature  of  a  constitutional  mo- 
(larchy,  a  ^HiA.ua  uitw  ttfui.  The 
remarluble  combination  of  which  Mr. 
Grote  speaks  was  not  only  not  unin- 
telligible to  an  ancient  Greek,  but  it 

realised  in  tM  constitutional  monarchy 
of  epvtft.    It  ii  true  that  Spoita.  §f 
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Mr.  Grote  somewhat  snearin^ly  ex- 

Eresses  it,  possessed  "  kiii^ahip  m  dot)' 
le  measure  " ;  but,  on  his  own  shoW' 
ing,  this  kingship  though  a  monarchy 
based  on  the  divine  right  of  "Jove- 
duscended  kings,''  was  yet  in  prnclice 
as  completely  subordinate  to  th^ 
£pboruLty  and  the  Svniite,  as  the  Eng. 
llsh  monarchy  is  to  the  Ministers  and 
the  House  of  Commons.  Even  i« 
Persia  the  omnipotence  of  the  Great 
King  was  limited  by  the  laws  and  cus- 
toms of  the  Persians ;  and  Cambysel 
was  obliged  to  appeal  io  tbo  roval 
judges  nlioa  ho  nislicd  to  marry  bis 
sislcr,  just  as  much  as  Henry  VIII, 
was  obfigcd  to  appeal  to  the  ecclesias- 
tical lawyers,  wlien  he  wanted  to  di- 
vorce his  wife, — HeTotL  iii.  <*!. 

In  fact,  not  only  was  the  theory  of  ft 
constitutional  monarchy  understood 
among  theC reeks, but  tbo  constitutional 
monarchy  of  Sparta  naf,  hy  many  of 
the  ablest  Greek  thinkers,  regarded 
as  the  hean  ideal  covcrnment  f£ 
the  Grecian  world.  To  this  decision 
Mr.  Grote  demurs.  Democracy  he 
stamps  "as  the  best  government,  and 
presenting  the  greatest  chance  of  bene- 
ficent results,  for  a  Grecian  commiu 
mty,"_iv,  238.  This  is  much  the 
same  as  saying,  that  the  bed  of  Prtk 
crusies  was  the  best  bed,  and  present- 
ing the  greatest  chance  of  coaiturtabl^ 
slumbers  for  a  Grecian  sleeper.  N9 
government,  he  afscrts,  but  a  demo- 
cracy had  "  the  power  of  enlistiog  the 
hearts  of  the  cilLiens  in  support  of 
tbcir  constitution,  and  of  providing  for 
all  a  common  bond  of  union  and  frater- 
nity. "_iv.  238.  This,  wo  submit^  ia 
an  assertion  in  direct  opposition  to 
the  historical  facts.  The  patriotism 
of  the  Spartan  was  as  earnest  as  the 
patriotism  of  the  Athenian ;  and  while 
the  Athenian  democracy  dragged  out 
•  turbulent  existeuce  of  Utile  mora 
than  a  hundred  years,  the  Spartan 
monarchy  existed,  with  scarce  an  at- 
tempt at  intestine  discord,  during  fivs 
successive  centuries.  But  relatively 
even  to  the  democracy  of  Athens,  u 
Mr.  Grote's  political  estimate  correct? 
We  think  noL  Here  again  his  reac- 
tion from  tha  views  of  Mr.  Mitford  ia 
too  violent  Not  content  with  pnu 
claiming  himself  the  foe  of  the  usurp- 
ing despot  in  his  fortified  Acropobs, 
or  the  ezdu^ve  oligarchy  in  its 
closed  Frylsneium,  he  appears  the 
champion  of  a  democracy  with  no  dtt> 
tioctions  of  bii'th  or  wealth,  wilb  HO 
tMtriction  9a  Uw  ■u&ago,  iiiUi  ao 
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cracj)  in  fact,  vrhidi  ma  &  mere  auto- 
cntcjr  of  the  Agora,  the  politics!  omni- 

Ktence  of  a  promiBcuoui  multitade. 
ir  oar  pftrtt  we  spnpsthlEe  u  little 
with  the  autocrat  of  the  Agora  as  with 
the  autocrat  of  the  AcropoEa.  We  re- 
•  gard  the  gorermnent  of  a  mob  with  as 
Tittle  faTouraa  we  do  the  goTeminent 
of  a  clique.  That  only  is  an  enlighten- 
ed politj  which  oomprehendf  cveiy 
element  in  a  state— converts  one  into 
the  restraint,  allvj  orinoentive  of  the 
Other — nduces  all  into  co-operation — , 
and  from  a  complication  of  discordant 
parts,  CTokes  a  harmonv  and  a  aptcm. 
At  Athens,  with  no  relic  of  an  bistori- 
oal  monarchv,  and  with  a  nautic  mul- 
titnde  proud  of  the  memories  of  Sala- 
niia  and  muntaining  the  empire  of  the 
Grecian  seas,  some  form  of  popular 
gOTemment  was  both  natural  and  in- 
evitable. So  far  we  range  ourselves  on 
the  side  of  democracy  and  Mr.  Grote. 
But  if  there  existed  at]  Athens  no 
lelie  of  an  historical  monarchy,  there 
existed  an  historical  aristocracj  trac- 
ing np  its  pedigree  far  beyond  tho 
ji^od  of  authentic  history  into  the 
times  of  demteods  and  heroes.  The 
fanlt  of  the  Athenian  constitution  was 
that  this  powerful  patriciate  was  never 
recognised  ai  an  actual  element  in 
the  state.  From  the  commencement 
of  the  democracy  under  Solon  to  its 
consummation  under  PericleSi  its  ex- 
istence was  sjBtematically  ignored, 
and  its  power  ^stematically  curtailed. 
All  distinctions  of  birtii  were  first  ob. 
literated ;  all  pecuniary  qualification 
fi>r  offices  of  trust  were  then  removed; 
the  spontaneous  tendencies  of  the 
people  to  favour  birth  and  vrealth  were 
next  counteracted  by  the  election  of 
magistrates  hy_  lot ;  and  finally  even 
the  Areopa^tio  Senate,  of  which  the 
magistrates  urns  democratically  elected 
became  lifb  membo*  at  the  expiration 
of  their  office,  was  deprived  of  all  po- 
litical inflnence,  and  degraded  into  a 
mere  Recorder's  Court,  or  Ministry  of 
Police.  The  first  consequence  of  this 
altra-dcmocratical  bias  was,  that  the 
democracy  was  lefi  without  any  con- 
Mtitutionsl  influence  that  could  either 
steady  its  impulses  or  direct  its  ener- 
gies. There  existed  no  check  upon  the 
eipular  caprice  bat  the  Senate  of  Five 
nndred — a  Senate  taken  indiscrimi. 
nately  from  the  mass  of  the  people, 
determined  by  lot,  holding  office  for  a 
single  year,  and  then  merged  in  the 
man  of  ^e  peo|^  from  w£di  it  ort^ 
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ginally  sprung.  Snch  a  Senate  was 
evidently'  too  popular  in  its  origin  and 
sympathies  to  be  anything  more  than 
a  mere  adjnnct  or  committee  of  the 
popular  assembly.  It  could  ooofa 
none  of  the  benefits  of  a  constitntional 
aristocracy.  It  could  discharge  none 
of  the  functions  of  the  mighty  Senate 
which  formed  the  soul  of  the  Soman 
commonwealth,  or  of  those  nj^ier 
houses,  the  neceieity  <^  whidi  u  a* 
fully  recognised  by  the  commonwealth 
of  the  United  States  as  by  the  com. 
moQwealth  of  the  United  Kingdoms. 
The  Athenian  democracy  was  tbns  a 
vessel  in  full  sail,  without  helm  or 
ballast,  llie  Eccleoa  waa  not  merely 
the  paramount,  bat  the  only  body  in 
the  State.  In  the  opeu  air,  by  a  mnl- 
titndiooue  assemblage,  amid  all  the 
contagious  sympathetic  influences  to 
wfaidi  a  multitude  can  be  obnoxioiUi 
were  the  weightiest  matten  of  llie 
Athenian  State  determined.  Thna 
were  ambassadors  received,  for^n 
policy  discussed,  alliances  condnded, 
war  determined  on,  generals  elected, 
and  expeditions  despatched.  In  the 
coundls  of  such  a  State  there  conld 
be  no  secrecy — in  its  energies  no  con- 
centration. With  no  check  opon  a 
momentary  impnlse,  with  no  sa<egaaid 
against  a  momentary  delusion,  the 
democracy,  to  nse  u>e  expreanon  of 
Herodotus,  "  rushed  headlong  fmwaitf 
like  a  winter  torrent."  It  was  always 
the  creature  of  the  maater-apirit  of  the 
moment.  Even  Marathon  waa  the 
exploit  of  Miltiades  rathw  than  ol 
Athens.  It  was  lliemiatooles  w4h) 
created  the  Athenian  nav^,  and  re- 
pulsed the  Mode  at  Salamii,  It  was 
the  influence  of  Pericles  that  nerved 
tike  population  of  Attica  to  receive  the 
brunt  of  the  Pdoponnesian  war.  Tliv 
Sicilian  expedition  waa  despatdied 
because  there  was  no  PerielcM  to  con- 
trol the  rashness  of  Alcibiades.— 
it  was  ruined,  on  Mr.  Grate's  own 
showing,  because  there  was  no  Cleon 
to  expose  the  iocompetence  of  Miciae. 
With  a  succession  of  great  men  Athe- 
nian greatness  might  have  been  per- 
petuated. But  Athenian  gteatnea 
was  dependent  upon  a  comtnnation  of 
the  orator,  tbe  statesman,  and  the  pa- 
triot, which  was  only  Tealiaed  twice  in 
the  course  of  Athenian  histoiyi  otiea 
in  the  person  of  the  illustrious  Periclesi 
and  once  in  the  person  of  the  no  less 
ittuitrioua  antagonist  of  Philip.  - 

But  the  evil  did  not  end  here.     By 
the  syatcmatio  d^rajMivn  of  thif  £». 
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ptbid  uiatoerac]'!  cot  odI^  wu  a 
conserrBtive  element  deaCroyed,  but 
■n  element  of  discontent  and  disorder 
tras  introduced,  nhicb  throoghout  her 
whole  career  kept  Athens  ia  a  state  of 
diTonic  sedilian  and  civil  war.  Aa 
historical  nobility  never  aci^uiesces  in 
political  anaihilaticn.  It  will  exist  aa 
a  CBSt«  where  it  U  not  allowed  to  exist 
as  an  institution.  It  will  orgamse 
iCaelf  into  the  party  club,  the  aworn 
brotherhood,  and  the  secret  lodge, 
when  it  is  denied  the  organisation  of 
the  senate.  The  olJgani£cal  excesses 
which  Mr.  Grote  denounces  were  thns 
the  nataral  fruit  of  the  democratical 
iiis^tulians  which  he  lands.  Under 
the  Athenian  constitution,  the  Athe. 
nian  aristocracy  could  be  animated  by 
no  other  spirit  than  that  embodied  in 
the  anti-popular  oath  preserved  by 
Aiiatotlc  —  "I  will  owe  the  populace 
ill-will,  and  work  them  what  ill  I  can," 
Such  an  aristocracy  might  have  been 
expected  to  co-operate  m  all  the  atro- 
cities of  the  Four  Hundred  and  the 
Thirty.  It  conld  not  but  sympathise 
with  every  excess  which  had  a  tenden~ 
^  to  coeroe  "  the  acoarsed  Demos." 

For  our  own  part,  as  Athenian  poli- 
ticiaos,  we  should  have  sympathised 
neither  with  the  aristocrats  who  met 
in  the  house  of  Antiphon,  nor  with 
the  democrats  who  bawled  at  the  heels 
of  Cleon.  We  should  neither  have 
jmned  the' Attic  Kxclnjuves  exultant 
in  the  long  locks  and  golden  grass. 
hoppers  that  marked  thev  antochtho. 
nous  descent,  nor  the  Attic  Radicals, 
redolent  of  the  pitch  of  the  Feiraeus 
and  the  salt  fisn  of  the  Fropontis. 
Neither  should  we  have  attached  our- 
selves to  the  party  of  Fericles.  The 
representatives  of  the  policy  which  the 
real  tatertats  of  Athens  required  were 
bis  rivals,  Cimoa  and  Thucydides. 
Bpth  the   son   of  Miltiades  and   the 


Aristocratic  Influences, 
flnences  to  be  embodied  in  the  Senate 
of  the  Areopagus.  The  policy  con- 
summated by  Pericles  wss,  in  prin- 
^Is  and  resoltf  identical  with  the 
capital  measure  of  Mirabeau.  It  was 
the  melting  of  the  noblesse  in  the 
tiers-etst.  It  arrayed  the  Eupatrids 
as  a  body  in  perpetual  hostility  to  the 
Demos.  It  left  the  democracy  with- 
out a  check,  and  the  aristocracy  with- 
out an  aim.  It  botnj^  the  one  into 
the  exoesMi  of  preeipiute  haste ;  the 
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other,  into  theexeeesBsofnTolntionsry 
violence.  It  caused  the  one  to  be 
disgraced  by  the  judicial  munler  of 
the  aix  generals,  after  the  victory  of 
Ai^nuMS;  the  other,  b^  the  extra-ju< 
dicial  asassdnations  which  are  associ- 
ated with  the  name  of  Antiphon, 

"  No  line,"  says  Heeren,  "waa 
drawn  between  the  nobility  and  the 
rest  of  the  people,  such  as  divided  the 
patricians  and  the  plebdans  in  the 
early  period  of  Roman  history  —  the 
correct  judgment  of  the  Greeks  is  ob- 
servable in  this  aa  in  so  mAny  other 
thinn."  This  would  also  seem  to 
be  we  opinion  of  Mr.  Grole.  —  ir. 
174-209.  To  estimate  tbejus^ce  of 
this  opinion,  we  have  only  to  contrast 
the  histories  of  Greece  and  Rome.  By 
a  remarkable  coincidence,  Rome  and 
Athens  started  in  the  career  of  glory 
at  the  same  epoch.  The  sister  of  Har- 
modins  was  insulted  about  the  same 
time  that  the  wife  of  Collatinus  suf- 
fered her  inexpiable  wrong.  The 
date  of  the  expulsion  of  the  Feisis- 
tra^ds  is  the  very  date  of  the  expul- 
sion of  the  TarquinB.  The  battle  of 
Lake  Regillus  was  fought  within  ten 
years  of  Uie  battle  of  Marathon.  At 
that  epoch  Athens  was  in  every  re- 
spect in  a  more  favourable  MwUon 
tnan  Rome.  lis  intesUne  disorders 
had  been  healed  by  the  legislation  of 
Solon,  while  the  Roman  plebs  still 
groaned  beneath  a  weight  of  unliqoi. 
dated  debt.  The  whole  of  Attica  was 
concentrated  in  its  Frytanelnm,  while 
Latium  still  presented  a  hostile  confe- 
deracy of  thirty  cities  arrayed  against 
the  city  of  thecapitoL  It  wilt  scarcely 
be  pretended  that  the  Thabans  were 
more  formidable  than  the  Btrusoans 
to  the  north ;  or  tiiat  the  Feloponne- 
sians  were  a  more  dangerous  enemy 
than  the  Samnitea  to  the  south.  As  a 
maritime  position,  Oetia  could  not  for 
a  moment  be  compared  with  Peiraeus. 
In  vrealth,  in  intelligence,  in  military 
courage,  in  public  spirit,  in  ereiy  ele- 
ment of  poutical  ereatneas,  Athens 
would  seem  to  have  bad  the  superiority 
over  Rome.  And  yet,  when  Rome  was 
but  commencing  her  career  of  foreign 
cont^uest  with  the  uege  of  Yeii,  the 
empire  of  Athens  had  vanished  for 
ever,  by  the  treason  of  her  generals  at 
^gospotamofl,  and  her  walla  had  been 
demolished  amid  a  crowd  of  llute-play- 
ers  and  dancers  by  the  Gat  of  Lysander. 
Nor  is  the  contrast  less  instructive,  if  we 
compare  the  career  of  Borne  with  the 
cueer  of  Sputa.      In  many  mpects 
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Uw  citjr  of  Ae  Tiber  tnA  the  eltjr  of 
%ho  Eurotag  trere  not  dUsImilar.  In 
its  oriifin,  the  one  wtu  an  ujlum  of 
frcebo^iiers  —  tlie  other  a  itron{>hold 
of  inrailvn.  The  stt^rn  and  unrclunC' 
ing  eharncier  of  the  Dorian  and  the 
KomnnireTelhesnnie.  They  were  both 
inimated  by  the  same  reverence  for 
Inw.  'llio  old  agricultural  Uomana 
and  the  Peloponncaian  autarj;!  were 
the  exact  counterparts  of  each  other. 
In  arroganop,  in  unscrupulous  aggrea- 
uon,  in  military  aptitude,  iu  contempt 
for  all  nrta  but  throe  of  war,  Sparta 
was  a  Greek  Rome,  and  Rome  an 
Jtalian  Sparta,  The  conquest  of  La- 
conia  wfli  the  type  of  the  conquest  of 
Latium;  andns'theevent  of  the  Sam- 
hite  vara  left  Rome  the  mistress  of 
Italy,  so  the  iasue  of  the  Peloponne-- 
aian  war  left  Sparta  the  arhitresa  of 
the  fate  of  Greece.  Yet  the  Spartan 
Empire  was  no  sooner  establisbed  than 
it  was  destroyed.  A  Single  oanipaigii 
of  Epaininondas  laid  it  prostrate  for 
ever,  while  Rome  aurvired  the  slaugh- 
ter of  CauQie,  and  the  fifteen  years' 
devastation  of  Italy  by  the  Numidiana 
of  Hannibal.  Tbe  fate  of  nations  de- 
pends on  such  a  multiplicity  of  cause* 
that  It  may  a|>pear  chinierical  to  attri- 
bute their  rise  or  downfall  to  this  or 
Uiat  pamicnlar  form  of  govemmenL 
JBut  here  tbe  forms  of  government  are 
not  )»B  susceptible  of  being  contrasted 
than  the  historical  reanlts.  In  Rome, 
there  was  a  powerful  patriciato  and  a 
powerful  plebs  —  at  fti-st  antagonist  — 
then  consolidated  —  always  distinct 
U  Athens  there  waa  b  ptebs  without 
it  patriciate  i  at  Sparta,  a  (laCriciate 
without  a  plebs.  Had  Sjierla  imparted 
ber  politival  franchiH  to  the  townships 
of  Laconia,  as  Rome  communicated 
the  franchise  of  ber  flve-and-thirty 
tribes  to  Latin,  Samnite,  and  Etrus. 
can,  she  might  readily  have  consoli. 
dated  ail  Hutlas  under  her  empire  or 
hegemony.  Had  Athens  possessed  in 
tiie  senate  of  the  Areopagus  such  a 
senate  as  sat  beneath  ths  shadow  of 
the  capitol,  ^e  niifht  have  centred 
In  hervKlf  the  maritime  empire  of  Car- 
thage, and  disputed  tbe  enijure  of  the 
world  with  Rome.     As  it  was,  Athens 

Csessed  no  aristocracy  recognised  by 
constituent  but  the  arislocraig'  of 
the  tongue.     It  wni  the  orators  who 
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feveriBh  eitritement  was  the  iberitable 
result.  Compare  this  with  the  might 
and  majesty  which  for  seven  centuriis 
marked  the  career  of  the  Roman  Re- 
public, and  to  speak  of  tbe  superior  po- 
litical judgment  of  the  Greeks  wM 
appear  the  very  bijolry  of  politics. 

Nor  were  the  evils  of  that  "fierc* 
democratie"  unknown  to  the  "famous 
wits"  to  which  Athens  was  "nadvc  or 
hospitable,"  The  judgment  of  Mr. 
Grore  on  the  Athenian  consUtalioB 
not  only  reverses  the  judjfment  of  Mr. 
Mitford,  but  it  reverses  the  judgment 
of  every  Grecian  thinker  of  wfao96 
speculations  a  relic  has  remained. 
Comic  poet,  historian)  and  philoaopbeiv 
alike  repudiated  tbe  autocracy  <^  thi 
Agora  and  the  omnipotence  of  the 
Pnyx.  Tbe  democracy  is  pilloried  to 
everlasting  scorn  by  Aristophanes. 
The  historian  of  the  Peloponnesian 
war,  as  Mr.  Grota  more  than  onoo 
complains,  was  of  marked  olijrari 
chical  sympathies.  The  philo-Ls- 
conian  tendencies  of  Xsnophoa  are 
notorious.  Plato  rejoiced  even  at  thft 
inauguration  of  Crituu  and  tbe  Tbirty. 
Aristotle  does  not  hesitate  to  name 
the  three  oligarchical  leaders,  Thncy- 
dides,  Nicias,  and  'J'heramenes,  aa  thb 
greatest  men  that  Athens  ever  pro- 
duced. Ajrainst  such  an  array  of  con- 
temporary authority  to  hold  np  tk« 
full-btown  democracy  of  Pericles  aa 
an  object  for  the  admiration  of  poste- 
rity, seems  nothing  more  nor  lets  than 
an  historical  paradox.  1'he  testtmonV 
of  tbe  Comic  Poets  Mr.  Grate,  it  m 
true,  renudiatea.  The  Comic  Poet  woa 
but  a  blind  8amson,  making  sport  fbr 
the  lords  of  the  Philisb'nea  at  the  pe- 
riodic festival.  But  when  party  feud 
ran  to  high  as  it  did  at  Athena,  Mi\ 
Grote  forget*  that  the  Comiu  Poet 
could  choose  which  side  he  would  assail, 
and  that  all  the  Comic  Poets  chose  to 
assail  the  democraov.  In  modera 
times  the  aristocracy  has  rather  been 
considered  the  legitimate  bntt  of  ridi- 
cule. Tht  Beggar^  Opera  was  le- 
velled against  a  ministry,  and  Tkt 
Marriage  of  Figaro  against  a  court 
It  will  scarcely  be  pretended  that  U 
Athens  the  incompetence  of  Nicias  diA 
not  aSbrd  as  fair  a  mark  as  the  inso- 
lence of  Oleon,  or  that  a  comie  poet 
could  not  have  served  his  turn  by  lam. 
pooning  the  son  of  Melewas  aa  well  as 
by  lampooning  the  son  of  Xanthippus. 
To  deny  the  value  of  the  jndgmenl  of 
a  comic  m  saltrioal  genina  in  «  pdUtical 
fmpoitnroiii,    Tu  Mtin 
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of  JaTcnnl  is  tfao  best  eomment  on  the 
hisCarj  of  Tacitus.  An  obscrTation 
of  lUticlHia  gr  SvtUl  is  frequently  u 
Tftluable  as  im  upliomm  of  Miicliia»el. 
Drjden'i  "  Absalom  and  Achitophel" 
is  an  bUtorical  xkutdi.  The  fulure  bis- 
tori.in  of  Gicut  Briuin  will  nowhitre 
find  the  character  of  its  public  men 
and  iu  public  institations,  during  the 
nineteenth  century,  eo  vividly  depicted 
aa  in  tbe  pugus  of  Mr.  PoncA.  Phi. 
losophy  does  not  forfeit  her  privilege 
ithen  she  condescends  to  wear  motley, 
and  the  voice  of  truth  is  the  Mme, 
whether  it  issue  from  the  stage  of  tbe 
merryandrenr^or  tbe  closet  of  tbe  re- 
in his  general  estimate  of  the  Athe- 
nian deuiocrncj,  we  cannot  but  think 
that  Mr.  Grt>te  has  been  more  or  less 
misled  by  his  admiration  for  the 
character  of  Pericles.  A  practical 
statcsmnn  like  PeHcdcs  is  seldom  a  safe 
authority  in  speculative  politics.  Me 
Is  too  much  the  slave  of  circumstances, 
too  much  the  representative  of  party, 
too  mdch  under  the  influence  oftitber 
the  spirit  of  opposition  or  the  spirit  of 
abihority.  The  politics  of  Pericles 
vere.  most  tirobabiy,  hereditary.  Tbe 
rivalry  which  subsisted  between  him 
and  Cimon,  like  the  rivalry  between 
Pitt  and  Fox,  was  bemieatbcd  them  by 
tbcir  fathers.  Like  Pitt,  he  was  pro- 
bably cortproinised  to  his  party  Ion"  be- 
fore lie  bAdW;ihcd  his  principles.  Like 
Pitt,  he  was  during  bis  life  the  master: 
spirit  of  hi^  country.  Like  Pitt,  be 
was  at  once  the  orator,  tho  statesman; 
and  the  patriot.  Like  Pitt,  too,  he 
was  ft  niiniiiter  of  iinblendshed  per- 
gonal probity.  Bat  according  to  tiyron, 

ritt,a^^ 


When  wfe  remember  that  the  deR- 
nltive  d'^slrnction  of  the  senate  of 
Areopagus  was  die  work  of  Pericles — 
that  Ibe  bit  was  thus  removed  from 
tbe  "reins  of  the  Pnyx,"  and  the  de- 
mocracy left,  like  tbe  horses  of  the  sun, 
incapable  of  being  guided  hy  any  ami 
less  vigoTT>us  than  his  own,  it  may  be 
doabted  whether,  in  spite  of  his  lofty 
nature  and  his  pecuniary  probity,  the 
same  epitaph  might  not  nave  been  in. 
scribed  on  the  tomb  of  the  great  Athe- 
nian. 

From  Mr.  Grote's  general  estimate 
of  the  democracy,  his  view  ofiis  par- 
ticultkr  institutions  may  easily  be  in- 
ftoTM.     Tiie  cetkwittii  by  wntcn  "  % 
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citizen  was  banished  without  special 
accusation,  trial,  or  defence,  for  a 
term  often  yeiirs''  (iv,  200),  appeared 
to  PlufarcU  a  by  word  of  the  jealousy 
and  frivolity  of  popular  government. 
T'o  Mr.  Grote  it  appears  a  measure  of 
the  soundest  political  wisdom.  The 
practical  working  of  ostraeiain  presents 
Itself,  according  to  biin,  as  a  struggle 
between  two  contending  leaders,  ac- 
companied with  chance  of  banishment 
toboth._iv.  210.  All  Grecian  go. 
vemments,  it  seems,  were  essentinlly 
weak,  and  the  great  men  essentialljr 


of  political  rivalry  were  fac- 
tion, sedition,  ueurpation,  and  the 
despot.  Before  things  came  to  such 
a  pass,  one  or  other  of  the  contending 
leaders  was  to  be  "eliminated,''  To  u> 
the  conclusion  from  this  would  appear 
to  be,  not  that  the  ostracism  was  good 
because  it  was  essential  to  tbe  de. 
mocracy,  but  that  the  democracy  was 
bad  because  it  necessitated  the  ostra- 
cism. Ko  aui'h  e.^ceptional  measures 
were  required,  except  at  Syracuse  and 
Athens.  No  anch  exceptional  mea- 
sures were  required  at  Sparta  or  at 
Rome.  We  may  agree  with  Mr. 
Grote  that  ostruciam  was  a  necessary 
sarcguard  to  the  Athenian  conitita- 
tion  1  but  we  alsoagree  with  Aristotle, 
that  it  vrould  have  been  better  to 
have  ftamed  a  constitution  that  would 
have  done  without  it. 

Tlie  same  remarks  apply  to  the 
Graphe  Paranomon.  A  bill  of  in. 
dictment,  that  conld  be  brought  against 
any  one  who  procured  a  measure  to 
be  passed  by  tbe  people  alien  to  the 
spirit  of  exiati"{!  laws,  was  evidently 
both  impolitic  and  unjust.  That  it 
had  a  tendency  to  degenerate  into  an 
intolerable  abuse  Mr.  Grote  himself 
acknowledges.  But,  Sn  our  opinion, 
tbe  priDci]ilu  itself  was  an  abuse.  The 
responsibility  of  a  measure  ratified  by 
the  State,  is  assumed  by  the  titate, 
and  should  pass  from  the  proposer. 
It  is  not  fair  to  make  the  public  ad. 
viser  appear  before  the  public  with  a 
rope  around  his  neck.  The  great 
king  threatens  to  impale  the  surgeons 
who  had  nnsuccfssrully  treated  hii 
feot.^-Herod.  iii.  ISa.  Thegrealking 
strikes  otf  the  heads  of  the  engineers 
who  had  failed  in  the  construction  of 
his  bridge. — llcrod.  vii.  S5.  Tbe  ad. 
viser  of  an  unfortunate  expedition  ia 
afraid  to  present  himself  before  the 
ereat  king.—Herod.  viii.  100.  What 
Siffemce  ta  then  betweoi  tbe  prttt- 
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aple  of  the  great  king  nd  the  prin-      Di< 


But  not  only  doei  Mr. 
■ent  ihs  peculiar  iniititutioiu  of  Athens 
io  a  new  light  —  be  makes  her  pro. 
mineiit  pubUc  characters  undergo  a 
metamorphows  equally  remarkahle. 
tTha  Sycophant  aod  the  Demagogue 
ajipear  eutilled  to  onr  reipectful  i»n- 
nderatioD,  no  leu  than  the  ostra- 
cism and  the  G  raphe  Paranomon, 
The  public  iofonuer,  according  to  Mr. 
Gfote,  is  an  indispensable  penonaxe 
under  every  form  uf  government, 
public  "- ^ 


is  Ibe  pubi 


c  bangman. 

rated  coaunnnity,  however,  the  pub. 
hsngman  is  not  an  object  of  nni- 
Tersal  terror.  It  was  the  peculiar 
disgrace  of  Athena  that,  througbont 
her  history,  the  ncophant  was  a> 
constant  a  souroe  of  ^prehendoa  to 
the  rich  and  powerfol  Athenians)  as 
Oales,  Bedloe,  and  DaugerfieUl  were 
to  the  Roman  CatlioUcs  of  England 
at  the  time  of  the  Pomsh  Plot.  An 
accusation  before  the  Dicastery  bnng 
Uke  the  sword  of  Damocles  over  ^e 
bead  of  every  prominent  man  in  Athens. 
No  virtue,  no  ability,  no  character  was 
safe.  The  great  sculptor  died  in  pri- 
son on  a  preposterous  charge  of  em- 
bezalement.  The  philoeophical  dis- 
ouMona  held  in  the  private  house  of 
Fericlea  conid  not  escape  inquisitorial 
scrutiny.  Fericlea  himself,  notwith- 
standing bis  notorious  pecnniaiT  pro. 
bity,  was  indicted,  tned,  and  con- 
demned, CD  a  charge  of  pecuniary 
malversation.  "  The  old  man  elo- 
quent, "  who  of  all  Uie  great 
uinkers  of  anliqni^  entertained  the 
jnstest  notions  of  the  nature  of 
the  Unknown  God,  was  condemned 
on  a  chaige  of  Atheism.  Amid  all 
the  splendour  of  Attio  life,  the  death's, 
bead  of  the  sycophant  glared  every- 
where like  the  mtmailo  man  of  an 
Egytian  banquoL 

Ts  Mr.  Grote  more  successful  in 
his  defence  of  his  clieot,  the  dema- 
gogue 7  The  old  motaphoT  compared 
ue  demooracy  to  an  ocean  lashed 
into  fury  hy  the  demagogue's  breatii. 
PolilKt  pruei  da  damecratiil  dicere 
toltbaat  quod  papvhu  ettel  tnari  tinu'lit, 
oratcrtM  atUem  tmtits.  In  Mr.  Grote's 
Tiew,  the  dem^ogue  performed  a 
most  important  Junction  in  the  con- 
StituUonal  Monarchy  of  the  Mob.  He 
was  the  Leader  of  bis  Mi^esty's  Oppo- 
(iUon.  He  exposed  minislerial  de- 
linqoenries  before 'the  £cclesia  —  de. 
ftnoed  the  oanae  of  the  poor  before  the 


icaster^  —  and  was  tiie  general  aafo. 
guard  of  the  Demos  against  the  macfai- 
nations  or  incompetence  of  the  Oli- 
garch. He  wastherepresentatireoftba 
trading  interest,  as  diatioguistied  finuii 
the  old  autochthonoDB  aristocracy.  Ha 
was  naturally  interested  in  the  main- 
tenance of  peace.  He  could  not  poa- 
ribly  have  oeeax  accesnble  to  bribea. 
In  uct,  he  was  the  very  reverse  of  Um 
penonace  he  has  been  repnaented  to 
be  in  eveiy  Gredan  history  that  has 
hitherto  been  written.  The  Cleoo  of 
Aristophanes  is  as  (fflerent  from  tba 
Cleon  of  Mr.  Grote  ss  the  Saracen'i 
head  in  The  Sptdalor  was  from  the 
head  of  Sir  Boger  de  Coverley.  Tbe 
vehement  leather -seller,  if  we  maj 
paraphrase  a  wit  which  defies  transla- 
tion, no  longer  appears  as  the  blaster-, 
ing  Babble^iiaD,  with  his  hand  at 
Beggara.  and  bis  whole  soul  at  Grab, 
idn.  He  is  no  longer  rno'eaeated 
as  tbe  great  moodipieoe  of  the  gajung 
quidnuncs  of  the  citv  of  tbe  Gape- 
ntans.  He  ceases  to  be  the  tmokhng 
slave  of  the  old  man  Demos,  with  n 
political  ear  which  abhors  tba  mnsio 
of  the  Dorian  mood,  except  when  set 
to  the  tune  of  a  Dorian  bribe. 
(Arist.  Equit.  tt.  46,  78,  989,  1262, 
£d.  Dind.)  He  is,  lilu  Gato.  "  tbe 
universal  iutet,"   a  man  of  vigorona 

E'uon  talents;  His  share  in  the 
terian  affair  was  highly  creditaUa. 
ivioe  with  ngard  to  AmphipoUa 
was  truly  Peridean.  To  estimate  liia 
ohaiacter  firom  the  knights  of  AiisU^ 
phanei,  is  to  take  the  measure  of  a  pa. 
litical  Englidiman  from  Pauek,  or  a 
Frenchman  from  the  Ckarioari.  —  vL 
663:  Nav,  it  seems,  it  is  aa  unfair  to 
estimate  his  character  J>om  tha  histo- 
rian of  the  Peloponnesian  war  as  from 
the  author  of  the  Eoiriils.  Gleon  waa 
the  cause  of  the  bani^ment  of  Tha. 
cydidea  as  a  general,  and  has,  there, 
fore,  received  from  him  harder  me». 
sure  than  was  due  in  bis  capacity  of 
historian. — vL  480. 

This,  it  must  be  acknowledged,  does 
snScient  violence  to  the  notions  which 


than  two  t 

sand  years.  When  we  recollect  that 
this  mun  began  his  public  career  as 
the  tool  of  the  oligarchy,  and  ended  it 
as  the  leader  of  the  democracy )  when 
we  recollect,  also,  that  he  was  the  an. 
tbor  of  the  proportion  for  the  whole- 
sale massacre  of  the  iuhafaitanta  of 
Mitylene,  we  own  that  any  attempt  to 
represent  him  at  a  reqieotable  poli- 
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AD  Baems  to  u  u  prepo«teroni  m 
attempt  to  reprcient  Wilkes  at  a 
■e  Brituh  patnot,  or  Msrat  u  an 

to  Uie  Frencli  Republic 
Bat  ai  •  general  mle,  Hr.  Grote 
ii  more  raeewsfiil  u  tha  historian  of 
the  poetrv  and  pbikMophjr  of  Atbeuo. 
than  astlie  hUtorian  of  har  politics. 
Hanog  dissented  from  him  on  so 
lamiij  pointit  we  are  delighted  to  find 
a  point  on  «luch  we  can  unieserredly 
agrae.  Hit  chapter  on  the  sophists 
ia  at  onoe  the  i^pKt  original  and  the 
moat  inttractive  in  his  book.  To  ^ 
neial  apprehenmon  the  term  Sophist 
is  at  snggestive  of  odiooB  assodatioDS 
■■  the  tenn  knsTe  or  villain.  The 
histOTj  of  the  terms,  indeed,  is  not  dis. 
nDiilar.  The  words  wbidi  are  now 
the  sjnon^es  of  rogoe  and  scoDndrel 
wore  originally  the  aesignation  of  the 
Saxon  serf  and  the  jTonaan  vusat. 
In  the  sauM  manner,  the  word  which 
has  become  the  name  appropriated  to 
the  dishonest  reasoner,  was  originallj 
need  to  designate  "A  wise  man. —  a 
darer  nun  —  one  who  stood  promi- 
nentlf  before  tha  public  ss  diidn. 
gnished  for  intellect  or  talent  of  soma 
kind."— Tiii.  479.  According  to  Mr. 
Grote,  "  It  has  been  common  with  Te- 
«ent  G«niUUi  historians  of  phihMOph/ 
to  translate  from  Flato,  and  dress  up  a 
fiend  called '  Die  Sophistik, '  whom  tber 
asaert  to  have  pmaoaed  and  demoraf. 
lied  hf  OQirapt  teachins  the  Athenian 
moral  chancier,  so  ^at  it  became 
d^enerate  at  the  end  of  the  Felopon- 
nesian  war,  compared  with  what  it 
had  been  in  the  time  of  Miltiadea  and 
Aiistides."— Tiii.  509.  ThisfiendMr. 
Grate  proceeda  to  exorcise.  Die  So- 
pbistik  is  a  mere  creature  of  the  imagi* 
nation,  and  the  Athenians  had  not  oe- 
gaoerated  towards  the  end  of  the  Feto- 
ponneeian  war.  In  a  word, "  the  matter 
of  fact  alleged  is  as  nntme  as  the  canse 
■llMmd  is  noreal." 

What,  then,  is  the  true  character 
of  the  sophist?  We  will  endeavonr 
to  convey  the  impression  which  Ut. 
Grole's  JP«gea  lutve  left  upon  our 
mind.  The  sophist  was  the  professed 
sdiotar,  or  man  of  letters,  in  the  Gre- 
cian worid.  He  had  mastered  all  the 
intellectual  accomplishments  of  his 
agBi  and  derated  himself  to  the  higher 
brandies  of  education  as  his  pn>fes~ 
rion.  This  profesnon  be  ezerciaed  in 
DO  fixed  abode.  He  established  no 
B^Mol  ID  iito  Portico,  the  Garden,  or 
the  Grove.  Like  the  great  opera-singers 
•nom  jjiT,—m<h  iiaxna. 
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of  modem  Eorope,  he  ittrrrtd  it  from 
one  city  to  anoth^  in  a  seriea  ofjvofe*- 
sional  tonra.  The  citj  at  which  he  ar. 
rived  became  for  the  time  of  his  resi~ 
dcnce  a  sort  of  Universitj  town.  All 
Greece  flocked  to  Athens  to  hears  noted 
sophist,  as  all  Europe  flocked  to  Fadna 
or  Leyden  to  attend  the  prelections  of 
a  celebrated  professor.  The  tuition  of 
the  sophist  was,  in  fact,  the  coU^iata 
education  of  the  jonng  Greek  of  qua- 
lity. 

Here,  as  in  other  tbingSf  the  state, 
ment  of  the  truth  is  the  best  re< 
fataticm  of  the  error.  The  sophists 
were  aocomplisbed  men  of  letters  : 
they  were  Iberefbra  a  clas^  and  not 
a  sect.  They  were  the  reci^iied 
teachers  of  the  Grpcian  world :  they 
were,  therefore,  professional  men  who 
received  a  fee,  not  parasites  who  ao> 
oepted  a  gratuity.  Their  professional 
SDOoess  depended  on  the  cc 


s  depended  01 
the  parents  and  guardians  of  the  Gre- 
cian youth ;  as  a  class,  therefore,  they 
mnstbave  been  teachers  of  practical  mo- 
imlicy,  nDtoflioentioas  paradox.  They 
■were  reqnired  to  train  uieir  pupils  "  to 
thinkf  to  qieak,  and  to  act"  with  credit 
in  the  arena  of  public  life:  their  in- 
rtruction,  therefore,  roust  have  em- 
braced not  merely  dialectic  subtilties 
and  rhetorical  artifioes,  but  the  leaons 
of  political  wisdom,  and  the  still  mor« 
important  lessons  of  moral  c^liKation. 
The  sophist  was  no  mere  intellectual 
mercenaiy :  he  was  no  false  pretender 
to  knowledge ;  he  was  no  corrupter  of 
youth.  Viewed,  however,  as  an  in- 
lellectual  teacher  who  conld  not  stand 
the  test  of  the  dialectic  god  Elenchii^ 
his  chief  antagonist  was  Socrates. 
Viewed  as  part  and  parcel  of  an  ex- 
isting state  of  society  the  rererse  of 
an  ideal  repnblic,  his  arch-enemy 
was  Flato.  Both  Socrates  and  Plattf, 
neverlheleas,  according  to  Mr.  Grote, 
were  at  once  the  opponents  and  tha 
representatives  of  the  sophists.  U»L 
veria  geiieri  pkiio»opkanim  eon^alit 
lumtn  iUud  vtpkutanan.  Bacon  ex. 
daims  with  huge  disdain.  In  •  diC. 
ferent  spirit  Mr.  Grote  institutes  the 
same  comparison.  He  sees  no  diffe- 
rence between  the  sophist  and  the  phi. 
losopher,  except  that  the  one  taught 
for  hii  fee,  the  other  philosophised  for 
nothing ;  that  the  one  wandered  from 
city  to  city,  the  other  bad  a  settled  re- 
sidence. The  one,  in  fact,  was  a  pro- 
feesionsl,  ^  other  an  amateur ;  the 
one  ^  planet,  the  other  a  fixed  star. 
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Tbbiigl)  thti  9U  alM  thb  wntiuent  elf 
BacoH)  we  dbobt  the  peri^ct  ticenracr 
of  the  vieir.  The  Rcarcher  fbr  trath 
it  a  cbaructer  or  h  higher  brder  thkn 
the  teicher  fbf  pay.  Nefrton  Is  hoi 
to  be  IdciiMaud  With  a  pmfesstir  of 
niMhemktiM,  nor  Bdtler  with  t  lec^ 
ttirer  in  tnoH]  pliittMo^hy.  in  sncleirt 
timM,  ho^evi-T,  thb  grerit  vlilble  mart 
6f  dl»itnl!titi'n  between  the  t*ro  e)nS!«B 
watthfef'efe.  ThbrelRlioiibetwocntha 
teacher  and  the  pupil,  according  to  tbs 
pblloiOtilier,  «(iJ  6ne  of  IHendship,'  of 
hve:  JC  *M  iotf  high  and  transceti. 
^cntdl  k  rtlaiion  tb  hi  dctecrftlea  iij  Ibe 
lntet*enH6n  bTiuch  IoTe-tt.kens  as  the 
talattt  and  th^  ftiinaj  The  PbiloM- 
pher  fbtgbt  tijat  k)*c  il>  proverbially  k 
tsfaatnelecitl  QM;  Hbrlc«  hia  itaildin^ 
^t(rr»)  with  the  tMpbUt.  The  Apblck. 
gf  of  th«  eopTlliti  Uo'erert  vfla  M 
•opHirtieti)  d&fbltCe.  FUlo  Inbht  et)j(t^ 
hid  herediutresiatgi  Jtrtitotle  might 
nucrrj  fall  Hch  «>]fb  i  Keno  aight 
comfort  faloitelf  'fcith  the  refltctTdn 
that  Statvatlon  «»)  flo  Hvl);  Epicarin 
tni^ti't  golikMSiM  thtrt  iha  keeDoat 
pl6aanre  tnl^hi  be  derived  ftrfln  the 
CMMesi  -tUuA  I  bal  *bat  were  Gorgiai 
«■  Protaaorai  to  flo  If  tbey  had  no 
flteh  |;M>d  fbrtime  tm  ibe  dne  hahdi  «r 
p6ii«en^  He  ttibh  goUQ  phlloto|ihy  oi 
the  ethef* 

'  Thfc  Ih  p^tiOenc  w  Hff.  fJMtE'K  tlei 
Afiee  ef  th^  «optiitt»j  h  iiht  kixoutii 
M  tVe  trial  HriJ  cStldfertfnnion  at 
^fefum.  hiir  jaitgifi^t  eft  thd  twit: 
fcrdted  &«efit  tnttj  Msilj-  t>e  ^«s'!>cd: 
It  i»  In  ftriet  nc«ordiWj«<  i*iih  bli  Pkt 
Mthehric  Apdo^.  setrfaiei  bronght 
kle  mi  uflatt  hiaiiett.  The  Rnct'C'Ii 
befOM  the  diofl«fF;,  HMtd  Cicero 
eenld  riot  redd  'itllbon,  tenttf  ftnd 
wbicb,  ill  Hutti}  laajeMy;  )■  oiity 
nrMMSd  by  the  Mtptred  tlorpience 
of  St.  Panl;  w«r  a  contempt  of  ootrt-L 
7be  Athenla>ii  Mvet  regretted  the 
Jridieiat  (nQrder  of  (he  gteal  pagan 
icpMtlF/  after  a  HA  of  reveoty  fetirr, 
apetrt  hi  the  serfieettf  trutfa,-of  Trrtite; 
itid  of  God. . 

In  coocluriOfi  «e  would  i«i(Hlrk  thatj 
hi  Bfrtt«  of  all  lt<  eahdoor,  iie  researdi, 
tti  etoqdence;  itoA  Its  pMkiMiptij;  the 
ikttaHcat  poftltitl  of  Mr.  Qtott'a  nOtk 
lalKiBn  ttnder  two  deftcta. 


Jteeee.  [Apift 

II  betrajj  tod  tbndi  ul  apiiear- 
ancfe  Of  part^  bias,  b  the  fint  place. 
We  sefe  ho  reasdn  -khy  bis  booK 
Bboald  be  conTcrted  into  a  wholesale 
Apotheosis  of  AthcHs.  People  ma/ 
become  aa  tired  of  hearinv  AUiens  pa- 
raded aj  the  Admirable,  aa  the  AlLe- 
atana  were  of  hearing  Aristidei  pa- 
raded aa  the  Joat.  We  are  willing 
biidiigh  to  hNve  the  Atbenian  people 
painied  aa  tbe  lion  of  &Ir.  Grote'i 
■*  HiilOry,"  but  we  object  to  hia  adopts 
fng  the  practice  of-tfae  ancient  £00- 
graphers,  and  apjiending  the  epigrartij 
"  This  i*  a  lion." 

Iii  the  second  plaM,  It  is  too  prolix: 
The  hJBtory  of  Oreecc  Is  rathera  lilstorf 
of  human  thought  than  a  hietot^  of  ho- 

f fan  action,  /fobur  mirid  Ita  milltar/ 
Istory  preeents  neither  tbe  pictii- 
resqiieness  ofMvage,  no^  thaphilofo- 
pfa^  of  diitlsed  warfttre.  Its  caul. 
nniETisi  ffith  fhw  exceptioas,  wfare  mer4 
Bianudin^  inroada;  \ii  ifavd  expedi- 
tionsi  iOere  bbccaneering  descents. 
Tbe  details  of  siicli  events  are  esaen- 
tlall^  e^  rnlinteres^ng  as  tUej  vri 
nniUBtruetive  i  Hnd  yi6  (fairilc  Mr. 
Gl'bte'lj  history  Would  be  tdaleriallf 
benefidfcrt  bf  Ibeir  abHagment.  Th? 
Etihib  reniiirt  nphtii^  in  the  )egisbtti«e' 
deTcIopiiifvit  bfthenrlbusntates.  Tbd 
tMIHIcs  <)f  Greece  hire  non^  6f  tbq 
ihajt-styii'f  those  of  Ronie.  Tbrii^hoM 
ci^tl  t(;id  politicrit  hi^tot-y  bf  Grewe  » 
tammed  nb  Ih  il  iingltl  ffiHj  of  the  (Btffi 
titlij  at  CoToriniC- 

ittvTa<-n:  .aCdi'Doni.    afi^e;  »t8  ftif 
{ibtiroprilte  the  i<hole  ctlfonicfe.    Lilc^ 


e  Angel  in  the  TlsJofi  of  Ju^gnieDt/ 
-  tJave  frtquetitly  Vtetf  teir/pttd  la 
m  aside  tbe  record—' 


Let  a  greater  air  of  htrpartraGtt  h» 
Ihtom  round  the  work,  and  lot  (be 
twelve  volumes  be  Concentrated  into  t&0 
eight,  whlt^  Mr;  tirote  wfginriljr  eoa- 
tempUted.  "  the  HiitoTy  t>t,  Grceea  '• 
iiitt  tbet)  be  gorged  of  its  uritj  serioof 
Uenrishet]  and  w3I,'  we  ventor*  to 
predpett  tAfce  K  pe^anent  placM  in 
thi  literatnrfl  ttt  the  ctntitlir. 
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MoBi  fhvi  n  quiirUr  of  ft  centnrj  ht* 
el  spied  giacc  the  as  sketches  which 
are  now  reproduced  in  the  volam«3  be- 


Mottthly   Magadms  —  a    libenl    and 

§■  ro-Caiholic  periodical,  then  con- 
uctcd  with  great  ability  by  the  poet 
Campbell.  At  this  period  the  spirit 
0f  religious  politics  ra^ed  vith  great 
flerceneaa — the  claims  oF  the  Roman 
Cntholica  to  a  Tull  participation  in  all 
the  political  rights  of  the  State  were 
Kdrocsted  with  n  heat  and  bitterness, 
which,  howeverexcejaive,  are  not  Terr 
much  to  be  wondered  at ;  and  opposcili 
In  t(M  many  instances,  «ith  a  narrow. 
qiindednesa  and  intolerance  that  can 
only  be  fully  understood  by  tho»e  who 
know  the  strength  of  invelerala  pre- 
judicei,  afid  the  apprehensions  of  ven. 
turin^  u'pOn  an  untried  experiment, 
necessarily  pregnant  with  vast  results. 
TO'day  we  can  look  back  upon  the 
'^itsiionR  that  agitated  both  parties 
with  a  calmer  mind  and  a  clearer  vi^ 
■ion'  for  many  of  thu  prejudices 
And  the  fears  that  disturbed  the  one 
knd  obscured  the  other,  hare  happily 
pHisedawayi  and  so,  while  we  lament, 
wa  C*ii  aflbrd  to  excuse  largely  the 
excesses  of  the  limes.  The  great 
leader  of  the  battle  on  the  side  of  the 
Boman  Catholic  party  was  Daniel 
O'Connell.  Sngacioas,  unscrupulous, 
eiier;^eliG — with  a  physicut  constitu- 
tion e*er  ready  to  Eustain  his  ever- 
laboaring  intellect,  he  was  the  giant 
of  the  cause.  Powerful  in  all  the 
ttrts  of  arousin*  the  feelings  and  in. 
flaming  the  passions,  he  was  not  very 
tpsring  or  Conscientious  in  the  means 
by  whicbheexercised  that poweri  and 
neil^r  public  integril}'  nor  private 
virtue  *ere  held  very  sacred  in  his 
Aatimaiion,  If  the  vilitication  of  the 
ona  or  the  slander  of  the  other  were 
calculated  to  forward  the  great  ob* 
jccts  which  he  had  in  view.  Associ- 
ated with  Mr.  O'Connell  in  t^is  poli- 
ticftl  contest  were  many  able  men,  and 


amongst  them  the  late  Author  of  Ifaeae 
sketches  occupied  no  low  or  nnimpoiC 
lant  position.  Physically  as  well  at 
Intellectually,  he  differed  widely  front 
bis  chief:  in  nei^er  had  he  the 
amplitude  of  development  which  dia. 
titiguished  his  leader.  With  a  per. 
son,  which  tho  face,  vivacious,  keen, 
and  intelligent,  alone  redeemed  from 
commonplace,  his  intellect  was  ralhef 
acute  and  elegant  than  large  or  vig»l 
rous.  Imaginative  and  subtle  by  na. 
tare,  the  peculiar  education  which  ha 
received  tended  in  no  small  degree  to 
increase  those  endowments  t  and,  soon 
Atter  his  entrance  into  public  life,  ha 
bad  acquired  the  reputntion  of  a  ski), 
ful  rhetorician,  a  brilli&nt  orator,  and  % 
good  scholar.  In  bis  profession  he  ne- 
ver stood  very  high  ns  an  accomplished 
legist,  though  he  hud  a  deservedly 
good  reputation  as  a  skilful  advocate, 
and  an  able  speaker  to  juries.  Mr. 
Sheil  at  first  joined  himself  to  thd 
parly  of  the  Catholic  nobility  an4 
gentry,  who  putforward  their  claims 
with  moderation  and  temper.  Whe- 
ther induced  by  natural  tempera. 
menC  or  political  considerations,  ha 
was  soon  led  beyond  that  party,  and 
was  hurried  away  into  the  vortex  of 
agitation,  which  the  spirit  of  O'Con- 
nell kept  ever  boiling  and  perturbed. 
A  man  of  Sheil's  geniiis  and  education 
was  ciilculated  to  do  good  service  in  iha 
cause.  The  keen  pen  of  the  satirist 
might  work  aselBciently  asthe  brawny 
arm  of  the  demagogue  ;  a  biting  sar. 
casm,  a  ludicrous  sketch,  or  a  por- 
traiture of  a  political  enemy,  dis< 
torled  in  features  out  of  all  just  pro. 
portions,  or  arranged  and  coloured 
with  malign  and  imaginative  power, 
might  achieve  the  ruin  of  a  reputation 
as  surely  as  the  loud  viluperatioD  of 
the  Liberator  himself. 

It  is  little  to  be  wondered  at  that 
Mr.  Sheil,  with  all  the  consciousnea* 
of  his  great  power  and  all  the  induce- 
ments of  bis  position,  gave  way  to  the 
■eductive  influence  of  a  spirit  in  which 
the  love  of  satire  was  associated  with 
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»  vivid  (BOM  oT  llw  pictureaqae  uid  m 
itronff  perceptjon  of  Uie  ludicroiu ; 
aad  ID  diete  aketehea,  wbicli,  in  fur- 
Ibenmce  of  lua  poUiinl  viawi,  be  pub. 
Iiih«d  in  tbe  heat  and  excitement  of 
tbe  time,  we  ought  not,  perbapii  to 
wonder  diat  lua  juctnree  have  beea 
ezugeiMed  and  diitorted. 

Such  ai  ther  are,  however,  thoj  an, 
with,  we  belieTe,  two  exceptions, 
withdrawn  iirom  their  repoae  of  yean, 
and  preeented  onoe  more  for  public 
pemaal  and  public  criticianii  With 
tbe  editorship  of  Mr.  Savage  we  have, 
upon  the  whole,  not  modi  reaion  to  bo 
diMa^iGed.  He  it  a  gentleman  of  well- 
known  erudition  and  ioduiilr)',  and  he 
nndoabtedljr  poaiewBi  the  quaUGcation 
of  ij^ralluiing  largelv  witli  hii  an. 
tbor.  We  find  tbe  ipirit  of  the  text 
not  imfrequenUy  tniufuied  into  the 
notes  of  tbe  editor ;  but  we  mnit,  at 
the  wme  time,  do  him  the  justice  to 
aay  that  be  hait  on  occuiona,  corrected 
msitatementi  that  ahould  never  have 
been  made,  and  which  are  not  eaaily 
to  be  accounted  for.  We  xemt,  how- 
ever, that  ha  hai  not  made  these  cor- 
nctioDi  more  frequently.  It  was  due 
in  jujticeto  the  memory  ofthoaewhom 
these  Dusrepresentations  injured  while 
living,  and  who«e  friends  diej  may 
now  pain ;  and  we  shall,  in  part,  charge 
ourselvea  with  tbe  task  which  llr. 
Sava^  should  have  performod.  It 
ma^,  indeed,  be  a  matter  for  specnta- 
lauon^a  bootleaa  speoulation,  to  be 
mire— Jiow  ftr  the  author,  were  be  now 
living,  wonld  have  aanctioned  the  re- 
production of  all  that  appears  in  these 
two  volumes.  We  cannot  help  thinking 
that  be  would  both  have  suppressed 
and  corrected  to  a  far  greater  extent 
ttkan  bis  editor  has  done.  Time,  wa 
believe,  did  its  work  on  the  mind  of 
Mr.  Sbeil,  aa  it  docs  upon  the  minds  of 
all  men  who  have  opportunity  to  reflect, 
and  the  power  to  pro&t  by  reflection. 
He  lived  to  see  tho  hopes  of  his  party 


.    _  .  ....     Snail  we  say 

It  r  — •  the  day  had  come  when  the  for- 
mer was,  by  reason  of  his  creed,  to  be 
considered  a  fitter  recipient  for  favour 
"^n  the  Utter.     He  lived,  too,  to  see 


tbe  virulence  of  political  and  relieioua 
animosiliea   Rreall, 
hope  he  haa  lean 


d  reueic 
lly    abated;    and 
irned  to  e^imata  his 
U  more  cortectiy,  and  to  think 


of  them  more  tolerantly  than  he  did 
pravions  to  the  pasMDg  of  the  Eman. 
cipation  Act  He  who  di«w  the  pie- 
tnrei,  as  well  as  almost  all  tbe  subjects 
of  his  portraiture,  have  pamed  away 
from  the  arena  of  earthljr  striie ;  ana 
it  is  not  well  that  anythmg  has  been 
revived  which  may  renew  the  memory 
of  injury  inflicted  by  tbe  former,  and 
of  wrongs  sustained  by  tiie  latter. 

W  ith  Uie  volumea,  however,  as  we  find 
them,  we  have  now  to  deaL  We  shall 
do  so  with  the  fairness  and  tbe  temper 
which,  at  this  distance  of  time,  we  can 
well  afibrd  to  do.  Of  the  great  power 
and  brilliancy  of  these  papers  there  can 
be  no  second  opinion.  The  intveat 
which  they  excited  al  the  time  of  their 
appearance  was  due  as  well  to  tbetr 
iniriuac  fivoe  and  vivadQr  aa  to  the 
sulgeols  wbidi  tbey  dealt  with.  Ue 
editor  remarks  that  the  aketchee  of  the 
celebrities  of  the  Irish  Bar  "  wen  ad- 
mired wherever  they  were  read,  aa 
well  for  their  fidelity  aaportraitorcB  as 
for  tbe  spirit  and  elegance  with  whidt 
they  were  written."  The  latter  part 
of  the  observation  i*  troe ;  the  ftnnep 


that  in  many  instance*  the  portrdts 
were  distorted  and  disfigured.  Attrmi^ 
par^  bias  gave  its  colonrii^  to  them, 
wfaeUier  th^  were  thoee  offhend  orfoe. 
The  Tirtuea  and  talents  of  the  ftnner 
are  magnified,  tbeir  &ults  extennated ; 
tbe  GuEnp  of  tbe  latter  are  exagge- 
rated, thar  motives  are  misrepresent- 
ed,  thdr  honesty  impugned,  and  tbdr 
good  qualities  snppwesod.  Ukase  Use 
delineations  served  tbeir  temporary 
purpose  at  the  tim^  but  thn  can  serve 
no  such  purpose  to.dav.  Sanrin  and 
Joy  lived  down  the  libels  opon  their 
&ir  fame,  and  lefi  enduring  reputa- 
tions, and  tbe  libels  were  torgotten. 
To  republish  them  now  is  to  invite 
tbeir  exposure  and  oontntdictioa. 

In  separate  sketches  pnblUbed  in 
Tit  New  afoaMa  MagaioM  in  the 
year  1623.  Mr.  Sfaol  professed  to  de- 
lineate the  characters  of  Mr.  Skuoa 
and  Mr.  Jot,  both  then  deservedly  at 
the  head  of  their  prolessioa ;  but,  in 
another  sketdi,  published  in  the  s) 
periodic^,  in  1827,  '     ' 


Altomey-General.  In  this  paper  he 
haa  attempted  to  expose  them  to  ridi- 
cule and  oontempl,  and  attribntet  to 
them  degrading  and  unworthy  qna^ 
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too,  from  which  they  were  both  fn». 
In  hu  onginal  pcurtraiture  of  Hr. 
Saurin,  he  cotnnuU  Mine  miatakeai 
thou^,  at  the  ume  titoe,  be  doea 
him  tna  yxt/aoa  of  extolling  hii  levn. 
tng,  fail  ability,  aod  his  high  moral 
oharaeter.  H«  tella  aa,  too,  that  he 
WM  "  grave  and  BJncere  — ■  T^;anled  aa 
a  sreat  conititutional  lawyer,  the  pe- 
ealiar  reprefentative  of  hu  own  pro- 
ienion,  a  tme  but  unimpaHiooed  lover 
of  fail  countij,  and  ta  likely  to  conault 
her  pennanent  iDtereiti  as  to  cherish 
a  mnaatic  attachment  to  her  dignity. 
Be  rote  in  the  Hoom  of  CommDM 
attended  with  a  great  concnrrenoe  of 
impreaureeircamstanceB;  his  language 
wai  not  flowing  or  abundant;  there 
wai  no  maiing  in  fail  thought,  nor 
majettj  in  bii  elocution ;  hut  he  was 
dear  and  manl^  —  there  vai  a  plain 
vigour  about  hiui."  But  bis  ealogf 
tbronghout  is  qualified  and  neutralised 
by  a  constant  depreciation,  expressed 
or  iannuated,  tliat  marks  the  prejudice 
and  dislike  with  which  he  ever  views 
the  motives  and  the  actions  of  a  poli- 
tical opponent.  "  Ha  was,"  sajs  Mr. 
Shell  in  another  place,  "  the  soo  of  a 
Presbyterian  clergyman,  who  followed 
tte  duties  of  his  pious  but  humble 
calling  in  the  north  of  Ireland  j"  and 
alleges  he  was  indebted  to  the  patron- 
age of  the  northern  attorneys  for  hia 
professional  aucceas.  It  is  a  fact  so 
wall  known,  that  one  is  at  a  loss  to 
attribute  the  misstatement  to  igno- 
ranooi  that  Mr.  Saurin's  father  was  a 
olergymMi  of  the  Established  Church, 
and  a  member  of  a  family  whose  noma 
waa  distioguiahed  in  Europe;  and  that 
the  son  owed  his  success  at  the  bar, 
not  to  the  patronage  of  attorneys,  but 
to  his  own  sterling  and  pre-eminent 
merits  as  a  legist.  We  shall  not  be 
tempted  b^  the  comparison  which  Mr. 
Shell  insLtntes  between  Mr.  Baurin 
and  Hr.  Plunket  to  exhibit  its  injus- 
tice at  the  expense  of  the  latter.  If 
Mr.  Shell  has  portrayed  that  dlstin- 
suiihed  and  brilliant  law^  in  colours 
that  are  tinctnred  with  his  own  partial 
opinions,  we  shall  not  touch  the  por- 
trait I  but  we  are  compelled  by  a  sense 
of  truth  to  assert  that  the  cimracter, 
moral  and  professional,  of  Mr.  Saurin, 
may  safely  be  placed  in  juxtapoution 
wiUi  that  of  Mr.  Plunket,  without 
■ufTering  by  the  comparison.  But  he 
committed  two  grave  offences  in  the 
eyes  of  Mr.  Shell:  he  assumed  the 
command  of  ibe  lawyers*  corps,  to 


which  he  was  elevated  by  the  Yoice  of 
the  whole  loyalty  of  the  profession  to 
which  be  belonged,  and  he  prosecilted 
the  Catholic  Board  in  the  discharM 
of  his  duty  as  Attorney-General.  We 
pas  the  depiction  of  Mr.  Sanrin't 
personal  appearance,  with  the  obser- 
vation, that  it  exhibits  a  masteily 
hand  in  painting,  and  a  somewhat 
malicious  skill  in  deepening  all  Uui 
shadows,  and  depressing  the  lights; 
and  notice  the  assertion,  that  after 
Mr.  Plunket  resigned  tiie  office  of 
Attorney-General,  it  was  offered  to 
Mr.  Saurin,  who  accepted  it.  This  ia 
true,  but  not  the  whole  tmtk,  Beforer 
the  place  was  offered  to  Mr.  Plunket 
in  1803,  it  had  been  offered  to  Mr. 
Saurin,  who  declined  it,  as  tendered  by 
a  ministn'  many  of  the  members  of 
which  bad  concurred  with  the  Govern- 
ment in  carrying  the  Legislative  Union 
—  a  measure  to  which  Mr.  Saurin  had 
offered  the  most  strenuous  opposition. 
Why  was  this  well-known  fact  snp^ 
pressed  by  Mr.  Sheil?  Was  it  because 
It  manifested  the  disinterestedness  and 
consistency  of  a  man  who  had  never, 
as  did  oUien,  sougl'     "  


heSlh 


cant  more  intemperate 
than  ever  fell  from  the  lips  of  Mr. 
Saurin,  in  order  to  qualif^'  for  office 
under  a  Tory  Government? 

The  conduct  ofMr.  Saurin  as  a  pnb^ 
lie  prosecutor  during  the  Important^ 
—iriod  in  which,  from  1B07  to   1BS9,' 

I  filled  the  office  of  Attomey-Genmal, 
entitled  him  to  high  praise.  It  may  be- 
truly  affirmed  of  him,  that  he  never' 
brought  forward  a  case  but  in  necessary' 
vindication  of  ^le  law,  and  on  due  con. 
siderution ;  nor  djd  he  ever  exceed  the 
bounds  of  his  duty.  In  these  be  had 
the  entire  and  cordial  concurrence  of 
hU  colleague,  Mr.  Bushe,  the  Solitntor- 
Genaral ;  and  though  they  difiered  in 
their  views  upon  the  great  ijuestion  of' 
Catholic  Emancipation,  yet  u  the  wp* 
lecution  which  the  conduct  of  the  Ko- 
uian  Catholics  (admitted  by  Mr.  ^«1 
himself  to  be  intemperate)  rendered 
necessary,  Mr.  Bushe  gave  his  able  and 
entire  assistance,  ana  contributed  to 
their  success  in  every  instance.  In 
none  of  these  did  Mr.  Saurin  exhibit 
violence  or  intemperate  demeanour,  and 
Mr.  Sheil,  in  his  inability  to  adduce  ■ 
single  in^itanco  of  irritability  on  the 
part  of  Mr.  Saurin,  is  content  to  im-' 
pute  to  him  the  secret  harbouring  of 
feelings  of  which  he  yet  gave  no  out. 
ward  indication. 
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There  U  one  Teiy  remarltable  cuei 
UDAonnected  with  any  p^rty  i^uestlDfi, 
[d  which  Mr.  Saurin  ftltliimseit  obliged 
to  file  a  criminal  information,  Id  the 

trogrees  of  which  he  was  attacked  by 
if  rival,  Mr.  Plunket,  for  unconstitu- 
tional conduct.  Hie  case  hoa  been 
referred  to  by  Mr.  SbeJl,  who  professet 
t«  give  an  account  of  the  ongin  and 
nature  of  the  proceedings,  as  well  ai 
pf  the  ability  and  learning  displayed 
hy  the  Teapcctive  counsel. 

Onthis  subject  Mr.  Sheildoea  not  ap~ 
jpear  to  have  been  very  well  uifornied, 
though  he  pronounces  conlidently  upon 
jla  merits.  The  coso  waa  this :  TJpou 
the  vacancy  of  the  office  of  clerk  of  the 
pleas  of  the  Exchequer,  held  by  pa- 
tent from  the  crown,  the  Chief  Bsron 
O'Grady  appointed  lo  the  office  wilhin 
jeveu  days.  Mr.  Saurin,  conceiving 
this  to  be  a  usurpation  of  the  right  <^ 
the  crown,  filed  an  «z-o^!cio  in  forms- 
jtion  against  the  sppeiutee,  and  a  trial 


kpptnnlee,  commented  on  the  proceed- 
fa^  in  tarms  of  great  asperity,  and 
aligmatised  it  as  "  unprecedented, 
vexalious,  and  illegal  in  every  particu- 
lar ;"*  diarjiinff  Mr.  Saurin  with  sub- 
▼erting  the  estiiolished  prindples  of  the 
oonstitution,  and  saJd  that  such  con- 
duct could  have  do  other  tendency  than 
to  bring  humiliation  and  disgrace  on 
COurta  of  Justice,  and  odium  on  the 
|iKrogative  of  thecrown,  briD|[ing  Ibe 
judges  of  the  land  as   culprits  and 


diction  —  that  the  proceedings  were 
without  precedent  in  the  bistoij^  of  the 
law,  Jacobinical  and  revolutionary. 
The  injustice  and  leverity  of  this  lau- 
gnage  was  severely  rebuied  by  Mr. 
Bu^e.  "If,"  said  he,  "I  feel  his 
Donduct  to  have  been  illegal,  nncon- 
alitutionalfOppresuve,  Jacobinical,  and 
reTolutiouarj',  I  have  no  obligationi  of 
pnifeasian  to  bind  me  to  suca  B  mis- 
creant 1  No  obligation  but  one  which 
would  call  upon  me  to  renounce  my 
office,  and  mng  from  me  the  gown 
vhi<^  I  could  no  longer  wear  without 
disgrace." 

How  deeply  Mr.  Saurin  felt  Uie 
attack  appears  from  his  own  words,  in 


the  tiial  ofthe  case  in  t^e  Excheqoer 
chamber :  "  Such  an  effuaon  of  un- 
warrantable assertion  could  be  injuri- 
ous only  to  himself  and  to  the  cause  of 
bis  client.  It  only  wounded  mv  feiJ- 
ings  because  it  was  acted  and  deSvcred 
with  a  degree  of  asperity  and  ill-will, 
which  to  Uiis  moment  I  never  could 
conjecture  what  could  )iave  ezdlc4 
in  themmd  of  a  gentleman  with  whom 
I  bad  lived  eo  many  years  in  perfect 
intimacy  and  friendship,  at  \efat  on 
fhy  pu-t."!  And  in  answer  to  an  ob- 
servation of  one  of  the  Judge^  that 
Mr.  Flunket  had  disowned  any  inten- 
tion of  personal  invective,  Mr.  Sauna 
stud :  "  He  has,  my  lord  ;  but  unleai 
he  retract  the  words  themselves,  it  is 
really  but  a  mockery  to  sa/  Hat,  in 
using  them,  he  bear*  me  no  ill-will, 
wbcn  he  charges  me  with  conduct  of 
which  if  I  nas  guilty,  I  should  not 
only  be  unworthy  and  an5t  to  hold  tnj 
office,  but  ought  to  be  stripped  of  mjr 
gown."  The  general  feeling  of  tho  bar 
at  the  ^me  was,  that  Mr.  Fiunket's 
.attack  was  unprovoked  and  pcnwnaL 
The  jury  found  for  the  defendant  as 
to  the  issue  on  the  right  of  the  crowOf 
but  against  the  defendant  as  to  the 
right  of  the  Chief  Baron  to  make  tb» 
appointment.  Exceptions  were  taken 
by  both  parties,  a  nnt  of  error  was 
brought,  and  judgment  given  ]>y  the 
Court  (with  one  dissentient  voice) 
for  the  Crown,  adopting  t^  reason- 
ing of  Mr.  Saurin  both  on  the  general 
question  and  the  legality  of  ^e  mod« 
<H  proceediug. 

In  the  article  entitled,  "Farewell 
of  Lord  Manners,"  if  Mr.  Shejl  has 
not  altogether  retracted  the  merits 
wbicb  be  conceded  to  Mr.  Saurin,  he 
has  endeavoured  to  dilute  and  destroy 
them,  by  insinuating  that  he  was  ac- 
tuated by  the  meanest  feelings  of  envy- 
and  malevolence.  I<ord  Mannera  and  ■ 
Mr.  Joy  are  the  principal  subjects  of 
delineation,  and  occupy  the  loregronod 
of  the  picture,  the  former  being  the 
retiring  Chancellor,  and  the  latter,  the 
Attomey-GeDera1,aDdcalled  on  to  pro- 
nounce the  address  on  the  part  of  the 
bar.  Mr.  Saurin  is,  of  course,  one  t^ 
the  groijp  in  the  paintiug,  wluch  ts 
cleverly  mled  up  wiui  larcaftic  sketches 
of  "  the  junior  arislooracy  of  the  bart" 
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"  tils  muliitude  of  King'*  coaoielt  ia 
whoni  hfs  Miijestjr  Bcarccly  find^  a  va- 
n&cHtiou  of  the  clivine  iayiaa  of  Solo- 
moo,"  "  tbo  Pfiarisees  of  Lecsoo- 
■irwt,"  and  "Uie  Sudducecs  of  the 
Beef-Steak  Club  i"  but  thu  first  »taada 
out  \a  peculiar  promioenue; — '• 

"  But  tbc  person  moat  deserring  a[  ktlen- 
tkin  «>9  tlr.  Snurlu.  Lord  (Liaaera  hnd 
been  Lli  IniimalP  anncinle  (oilviealy  yean. 
Re  had,  upon  hb  lordsliip's  first  urival  la 
iTctend,  pre -occupied  hii  mind  ;  he  (mk  ad- 
Tfciitage  of  hir  opportunltiM  of  htxra,  and, 
haring  crept  like  an  larwig  Intu  hh  audli-nce, 
tu  at  Uit  eflected  a  complete  li>d|:<"eDt  Id 
UiBind.  Ilr.  Sanrin  MabUibed  ■  maa- 
tcrdom  over  bia  bcalttea,  aud  gafa  to  lU 
Ui  paaatoo*  tlie  dirtctiua  of  bis  own.  ^ 
Tcry  cIdh  inlimaq'  grew  u)i  betnasi  tliom, 
wbieb  jcan  of  ietennane  cemeated  Into 
regard.  Thty  were  »een  every  Jay  walking 
togirtber  to  the  eoart,  with  liiat  eaiy  lounge 
wirieh  indicated  lbs  earelcastiew  and  equality 
rf  friendship. 

"Inone  tnitaoee  onlyhad  Lord  Manners 
bamwaoUng  in  fidelity  to  Ilia  cnmpininii.' 
Ho  had  lieea  commissioned  to  inform  him 
(at  least,  he  was  himMlf  six  months  before 
•pptised  of  the  intended  moi-ement),  that 
Ml.  Ptonhet  would.  In  retam  for  bis  services 
t»  tht  at&nlnistration;  be  raised  to  tlie  oBica 
rf  Aftomey-General  for  Ireland.  Had  Mr: 
dantfn  lieen  infiirmed  of  this  de'lermlniition; 
hi  migfit  bava  acted  more  'wisely  than  ha 
iBd,  *ben  fo  a  fit  of  what  his  ailvocalas 
bare  been  pU«aed  to  call  magit^nimity,  but 
whldi  waa  nolhing  else  than  a  paroiyim  of 
(Aoded  atnigBiKS,  ba  daclined  the  Cbief 
Jaltoeahip  of  t]|e  King's  ^eocb.  Vord 
Ifelleilay  took  bim  at  his  word,  ani^  g*v| 
bim  DO  opportunity  to  retrace  his  steps,  ^a 
would  not,  a(  all  events,  have  been    taiten 

fbr  his  fenderidea  to  forgiveneas,  but  he  par- 
dbneA  the'  pereon  In  whose  &rour,  of  all 
otbara,  a  ba^rlsler'  shoiAd  nuke  an  ekcep- 
tlm  from  hia  vindictive  babita.  Tbeir  la- 
laroonrse  was  nnewed  ;  and  wbativer  might 
Lara  been  the  state  of  than  beart^  their 
atin*  caatinaed  to  ba  liakad  together.  This 
intimacy  was  poted  by  the  soliclton,  i(Dd 
althougb  deprived  of  bia  offlijal  power,  li^, 
Sduiin  retained  his  busincsa,  and  the  im- 
portant winch  ittrads  it.  tlis  resiijiuilion, 
thererore,  ofLord  Uunnera,  to  whose  court 
faia  Dcnpationswere  oonfliied,  was  accounted 
■  perwnil  mll<fDr1une  to  hiniaelr. 

''Prom  tbe  pacaliar  drcurastaneea  in 
vbieh  be  was  placed,  b*  drew  the  genera] 
notice  is  the  actnceoC  aepaiatlon,  aad  waa 
as  objest  of  interaat  to  tboaat  who,  withoDt 
■By  puiiticBl  ^mpattay  or  avanion,  are  ob- 
aerrera  of  feeling,  and  stud«nta  of  the  hu- 
QOu  beirt.  Tn  Juatlce  U  htm  It  should  Ba 
atated,  that  hia  bearing  did  not  greatly  da* 
vlale  from  Ilia  ordinary  deiueiuioar,  and  that 


a  h«  still  looked  tba  chsractet  which  ba  )u4 
..  been  for  some  time  |>tayinj;,'if  not  with  pro- 
fit, yet  not  wiihnut  niiptaiisc,  as  the  Stoic  of 
Onniieism,  and  the  Cato  of  '  a  fidling  state.' 
Not  that  he  appeared  altogether  insensihle, 
but,  in  his  synipalhies,  his  own  calamiliea 
did  nnl  eeeni  to  have  any  very  esteniiibla 
share; —  any  ajtpnsaion  of  a  inel:inchily 
kind,  that  was  perceivable  throng  his  dark 
and  Uugaenot  compieiion,  SHined  to  aria! 
more  immediately  from  tba  pains  of  frieud- 
»hip  than  from  any  9eiilinieu(  in  qfora  direct 
coimcxion  with  biioself. 

"  Icannot  avoid  lliinklng,  however,  tb<t 
hii  mind  must  have  been  fuil  ot  scorpion 
recoHcciiona :  tliero  waa,  at  leaat,  one  Inci- 
dent which  must  have  deeply  slang  biro. 
Had  tbe  addi^  U>  Lord  Uaunera'beoi  prc^ 
nounCBd  by  Mr.  Plunket,  Mr  Sanrin  liiljcEl 
have  b«en  reconciled  to  the  reptweal«tioo  of 
tbe  bar,  In  the  perAon  of  a  man,  wtio  bad 
long  approved  bitnsdf  bia  sopeiior.'  But  l« 
aee  bis  ewn  proselyte  boldiog  the  place  to 
which  ha  had  acquired  a  sort  of  prascriptiv^ 
right,  and  (o  wiincst  In  Heniy  Jcijr  the  it^ 
tomey-General  to  a  Wliig  Administiatioii, 
while  he  waa  himself  without  disu'nclion  5)1 
ofDee,  Wis,  I  am  sure,  a       '         ' 


^ling,    and  n 


a  hitn  t^ 


Tba  paasaj^  which  ira  bava  jail 
quoted  abouada  irith  auer  lions  with- 
out proof,  still  Gonjecturet  wilhoul 
probabtlitiea  to  justify  them,  eni^ 
gives  cvidsDce  of  a  gratuitoiu  mslig- 
nity  influencing  the  niintl  of  the  w^itdr. 
Thoueh  it  ia  intended  to  exhibit  tlu 
iTtgratltiKle  of  Lord  Ukanen  U  bia 
frwnd  in  not  itlfomung  him  of  the  io. 
teplioni  of  Govemmeat  to  rcmOTe  hiol 
from  tbe  office  of  Attorney- 6  enanil  ta 
make  rootn  for  bis  rival  Mr.  Binnket, 
M  much  as  to  disparage  Mr.  Sanrin, 
we  aball  conaider  it  at  preaent  in  tba 
latter  aspei:!  only.  '  The  object  of  tba 
Btatetnedt  is  to  convey  tbo  impressionj 
that  altbough  Lord  M^iinerB  bad  dona 
Mr-  Sanrin  an  injury  that  muat  have  ex- 
city4  feeLinga  of  augur  and  resentment, 
yet  that  be  suppressed  thoaa  feelingat 
from  no  bigbcr  motive  than  ta  aectiie  bis 
business  in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  hy 
Btiki  exbibilin;;  to  tbe  (olicitora  the 
ahoff  of  a  fricndsbip  with  tti  chief' 
when  that  friendship  bad  ceased  (o  ex- 
ist. The  writer  admiti  that  there  w^ 
nothing  in  tbe  deportment  or  count»> 
nance  of  &{r,  Saurin  that  indioited 
BQ^  personal  feeling,  but  merely  the 
pain  which  parting  with  an  old  and 
valued  friend  would  naturally  produce, 
"^STrtCWfcriacoB/iuiuomici."  Yet 
Ur.  g)>^  per^uadua  bimael^  and  would 
'•f  (JOufW  pa'^iU^'le  others,  to  the  b«- 
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lief  tiiat  Mr.  Saorin's  mind  mait  hare 
been  full  of  scorpion  RCoUectioni  and 
ooTTOiiTe  feelings,  ^is  u  to  brand 
u  a  dJMembler,  a  hypocrite,  uid  a 
aeeker  for  professional  buinncn  hj  un- 
irorthy  and  mean  aioinlatioa,  a  man 
whon  iotegritr,  bdependaaoe,  and 
truth  were  nniTenally  acknoiriedged, 
and  whoM  profesuonal  leuning  and 
knowledge  mt  him  at  that  Ume — .Mr. 
Plunket  having  been  elerated  to  the 
Chief  Justiceship  of  the  Common 
Plaaa — withont  a  rival  in  the  Conrt  of 
Cbaneeiy.  Who  told  Mr.  Sheil  that 
Ur,  Saurin  refused  the  Chief  Jtut'ica- 
^p  of  theELing'sBenchinapBToxyim 
of oOended  arrogaoce  ?  Not  bii  friendi, 
fye  they  called  it  magnaniinitjr ;  not 
bie  enemiet)  for  it  was  not  hia  habit 
to  la/  Ida  heart  or  his  feelings  naked 
before  ibem,  either  b/  word,  or  look, 
or  getture.  But  Mr.  Sheil  night,  and 
must  have  heard,  if  his  avocationa 
brought  him  much  in  contact  with  his 
brethren  of  the  Chancer;{r  bar,  that 
Mr.  Saurin  had,  long  previously  to  hia 
interview  with  Lord  Welleele^,  alwaja 
•xprened  an  insuperable  objection  to 
prende  in  a  court  of  criminal  jariadic- 
tioQ.  A^nit  the  dispara^ng  and 
unjust  esttmata  of  Mr.  Sauno,  given 
hj  Mr.  Sbeil,  let  na  allude  to  the 
opinions  of  two  men,  who  from  their 
high  professional  position  and  inter- 
couna  with  him,  their  opportunities,' 
and  their  judgment,  arc  more  faith. 
worthy  and  competent  witnesses.  Lord 
Flunli^t,  a  political  and  forenfic  rival, 
even  when  all  in^macjr  had  ceased  be- 
tween them,  voluntarily  bore  a  gene- 
rous leatimony  to  his  private  and  hii 
public  worth,  adding  that  he  was  a 
man  by  no  meana  sufficiently  vatned 
by  the  public  ;*  and  Bushe,  who  had 
little  in  common  with  Lim,  dther  in 
political  -views  or  intellectual  sympa- 
thies, characterised  bim  as  the  wisest 
>nan  he  ever  knew. 

Another  snbject  for  Mr.  Shell's  por. 
traiture  is  Mr.   Joy ;   and  with  the 


in  these  volumes,  it  wou 
•xpecta^thMdelineation.  Mr.Joy'a 
■ins  were  great  in  the  eyes  of  Mr. 
Sheil ;  and  so  he  sat  before  the  artist 
in  a  light  so  discoloured  and  unfavoor- 
able  that  every  feature  is  distorted  — 


every  expreMion,  intelleotval  and  plijr- 


^& 


|Hctnn  beooraes  a  earicatnre,  so  extra- 
vagant, so  Mawv,  so  out  of  all  nata- 
ral  proportion   and   stmilitade,    that 


clever  but  diaagr«eafale  fanqr  compoK- 
^n-piece,  which  he  dnbs  "the  He- 
phistophiles  of  Goethe,"  reminding  one 
of  the  legend  of  a  great  painter,  who 
executing  an  order  at  the  snggeation 
of  the  deril  in  the  disguise  of  a 
grander  took  each  separate  featon 
from  a  difierent  countenance,  and 
produced  a  face  so  fantastic  and  re- 
volting that  he  disgusted  all  who  beheld 
i^  and  lost  his  own  wits. 

Amongst  the  chief  crimes  of  Mr,  Jof 
may  be  placed  that  of  being  a  Torj 
banister  and  the  friend  of  Sannn  i^ 

"That  g— ♦1— ~H~fi' j|i  -«*- 
Oraogs  party,  Svmtd  §tt  Ht.  Joy  a  stnas 
politHssl  partialis.  H>  fouad  la  1ft.  Joy 
Lh*  cuilliul  vlrtoa,  which,  In  his  iqilnioD,  ia 
tha  hlngB  of  all  integrity  and  boBonr,  and 
'      itaSDcc  of  which  tha  h%bttt  I     ' 


OnngaUm  in  politics  has  al 

chiilty  In  Tsligion,  and  Id  tha  penco  of  Mr. 

Joy,  ha  Siaud  many  ooDsptaiwas  qaaUHB 


Mr.  Saurin's  friendship  for  Mr.  Jo^ 
had  a  larger  and  firmer  Mais  than  pofa- 
tical  sympathies  1  it  was  founded  upon 
an  appredation  of  hit  hie^  le^  attaiiu 
ments,  and  a  respect  for  his  hoooor* 
able  and  manly  charscter  i  upon  these 
grounds  Mr.  Saurin  had  contributed 
to  his  advancemenl^  and  would  have 
preferred  him  totheofficeof  Attoraq. 
General,  as  die  best  qualified  man  thm 
in  the  profession,  for  Mr.  Saurin  wae 
himseliout  of  theqnestion,  and  wonld 
not,  if  ofiered  it,  accept  the  place  froat 
a  miniatiy  whose  pnnd^des  were  at 
variance  with  hia  own. 

For  another  crime  Mr.  Joy  ii  tirae 
arraigned  by  Mr.  Sbol:^ 

"A  lawyer,  who  has  docs  lisso  to  esnat. 
daratda  dlidiu:tii>>i,  and  whwa  youth  «M 
anoampiaad  by  CTlsmltlaa,  wfaidi  It  nqntaid 
arancombinalkaaf  talwts  end  (<  Itaftltade 
to  tnrmonni,  wm  ialsetsd  by  Mr.  Joy  fbr  an 
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Mil  J  DHUiHMitkm  of  bla  dnotedneu  to  th« 
csoNk  wbidi  it  raqufml  no  *err  high  s|drit 
of  profihacy  tobioMa  would  be  idtjm&tely 
canoniMd  bf  mocoi.  It  wai  upon  tha  mo- 
tion of  Hi.  Jo}',  that  tht  buiiit«r  lo  whom 
I  aUnds  -maa  expelled,  toi  bi*  republkMi 
tendeitdea,  from  tba  bar- men  of  the  Nottli' 
«ait  CInuit.  In  iKommeDdlng  lo  Taiy  it' 
coron*  ■  msuQR^  he  g>TC  proof  of  hli  etr- 
n  and  of  bli  good  telle.    The  expnl- 


t  evldenoe  of  the  ifaieeritjr  of  the 
emDOan  iiltb  whldi  he  wu  {nflnenoad,  while 

•  man  oat  foi  ndn,  wboae  endowmente  vera 
■uffleientlf  coniptcnooi  to  diiect  the  general 
BttenlioD,  not  011I7  to  the  peealiar  TicUm 
thet  enlbred  in  the  aaeijflce,  but  to  the 
prieet  who  pieaidad  at  the  immolation." 

It  is  Hucelj  credible  thmt  Mr.  Sheil, 
vith  the  opportunities  which  he  had 
ofleuningtne  tmth  of  thii  cue,  conld 
luve  fidlen  into  the  error  in  thi«  mia- 
aUtomeDt.  Indeed  his  editor,  with 
becoming  candour,  eorrecta  him.  Let 
UB  atate  the  &cta  ai,  •tie  believe,  they 
really  occurred.  The  gentleman  to 
whom  Mr.  Sheil  alludei,  in  a  auloj;^ 
at  jtut  as  it  is  eloquent,  had,  in  mi 
eany  career,  eTinced  somewhat  more 
than  "  tendendea  "  towards  repnbli- 
caniam.  We  do  him  no  injuattce  in 
■ajing  that  he  entertained  optNum* 
in  &TODr  of  republicaniam  in  Ireland. 
'Dpon  the  raiaing  of  the  Lawyen' 
Coipl,  at  the  time  of  tha  Rebellioa, 
tba  gentleman  wai  enrolled  amongst 
the  ^er  membera  of  the  Bar ;  but  on 
bearing  that  they  were  to  be  placed 
under  the  command  of  the  mditary 
■Qtlioritieai  whoie  aererity  he  con- 
demoed,  he  threw  down  his  aims,  and 
stepped  ont  of  the  ranks.  A  resolution 
'   "  that  DO  person  not  being 


lapaaeed,  ■ 

rolled  in  c 


9  of  a 


was  worthy  of  being  a  member  of  the 
Bar,"  and  Mr.  Joy  was  required  to  en. 
force  that  rule  npon  the  North-East 
Circuit.  The  gentleman,  whateTer 
wa«  his  early  opinions,  lived  to  com. 
mand  th«  lespect  and  ealeem  of  bii 
profaoion,  as  an  honest,  high-minded, 
and  nncompromisiiiKly  independent 
man ;  and,  though  he  refused  office 
and  profeMional  ranlc,  ha  stood  second 
to  none  in  legal  eminence.  That  be 
attributed  no  personal  motive  to  Mr. 
Joy  is  manifWted  by  the  fact,  that 
during  the  life  of  the  latter,  they  both 
lived  on  tenna  of  great  intimacy  and 
'""■*-'■"     This  ooiJd  not  haTB  been 


the  case  with  one  so  distinguished  for 
his  sturdy  and  frank  honesty  as  the  gen> 
tleman  alluded  to,  bad  ha  any  grounds 
of  complaint  against  Mr.  Joy.  He 
still  live*  respected  in  his  old  ace,  and  in 
his  honoured  retirement  would,  we  be- 
Ueve,  despise  and  repudiate  the  misre- 
presentation that  has  be«i  put  forward. 
We  shall  not  be  suiltyof  the  offence  of 
uding  in  the  circulation  of  the  por- 
traiture to  which  we  have  referred,  by 
quoting  any  portion  of  it.  There  are 
Uiose  hving  who  bear  in  their  memories 
a  truer  and  a  more  agreeable  portrait 
of  the  late  Chief  Baron  Joy.  For 
Others,  let  the  memorials  that  still  re- 
'       :  public  institutions 

Clished  philr — ' — 
\  a  life  of  o 
beuevotenee,  generosity,  and  upright, 
ness,  erase  iHL  the  false  traits  and  dark 
colours  with  which  an  unscrupulous 
artist  disfigured  the   portrut  of  the 


it  isthejudicialportrait  of  Lord  Man- 
ners, and  executed  rather  by  sugges- 
tive and  broken  outlines,  than  filled  in 
and  complete.  The  occasion  is  the 
presentation  of  the  farewell  address  of 
the  Bar  to  the  Chancellor:— 

"Then  fbllovs  tbe  addnss.  I  foibear 
Ihim  ntling  forth  Uw  whole  of  It,  bnt  select 
a  ungle  lentenoe  :  —  '  We,'  said  Hr.  Joy, 
*  cannot  but  admire  that  dlatiognlihed 
aUHty,  thet  etrict  imputlality,  and  that 
imremitting  esaidoitr,  with  which  you 
have  discharged  the  various  dalles  of  yoor 
office.'  The  delivery  of  this  senUnca  was  a 
nutendece  of  laroistic  redtatlon ;  and,  la 
any  peieon  who  dcelred  to  become  a  pnfl- 
dent  la  the  art  of  sneering,  of  wbli±  Mr. 
Joy  is  io  renowned  a  profcaur,  afforded  an 
Invalaable  model.  Cioeio,  in  bla  ontortoal 
treatise,  has  given  an  ansJyiis  of  the  mannec 
in  which  oertain  fins  bagmenta  of  elaqoenoe 
bave  been  delivered ;  ai^  (or  tbebenefltof 
the  atndmta  of  iiony,  it  may  not  be  ln»- 
pioper  to  enter  with  same  minuteneaa  Into  a 
det^  of  tbe  vailetia  of  excdloioe  with 
which  Hi.  Joy  proDoonead  this  panegyric. 
With  this  visv,  I  thsU  take  each  limb  of 
tbe  aenteoea  apart  —  'W*  cannot  bntad- 
mlni' — In  nttciii^  these  words,  begavehts 
bead  a  dight  ihske,  with  which  lie  generally 
aimonnoes  that  he  Is  about  to  let  looee 
some  tbrmldabte  saicairn.  He  paoaad  atth* 
same  time,  as  tf  he  felt  a  qoalm  of  oan- 
edence  at  what  he  was  about  lo  tpeak,  and 
experienoed  a  momeataiy  commiseiatioa 
for  tbe  victim  of  his  cmel  eommeodatioDa. 

"  lUs  tSellng  (rf  eompaasiao,  howevsr, 
only  lasted  fat  an  Instant,  and  be  asnmed 
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til*  upect  tb«[  btcam*  tli«  ntlnanM  of  thq 
vilupcrutiva  idulition  whicb  be  hai  under- 
flVeD  to  inflict.  '  Wa  ciuinot  tut  iidmiie 
the  diitinguiihedabilit)-!'  — At  the  word" 
'■bilily'  it  WIS  easy  to  perceive,  thst  he 
could  vitb  diBlcalt J  restrain  hliWDM  of  ex- 
(rSTsgUKs  from  bn*klng  into  laughter. 
BowBver,  he  did  saccnd  In  herping  dmrn 
the  ipirit  of  ridicala  within  tbejuit  bniindKr 
lit*  of  dtiiaiai).  At  the  aaiae  time  tie  con' 
T«}'ed  to  hfi  kwliton  (the  CfaanaaUor  ex- 
cepted) the  irliole  tnin  of  tliMight  tlut 
yiai  [fiuing  in  b>a  mind ;  and  bf  tbe  magic 
nC  h>>  couDtenence  recalled  a  Hries  of  amua- 
lug  recul lections.  It  was  Imposailile  to  Wk 
at  him  witliDut  remembering  Ibe  cililbitlom 
MiCb  tat  twenty  yetn  had  made  tlie  idml- 
nhtratlon  of  Justice  In  the  Irish  Conrt  ut 
Chancery  the  aubject  at  Lord  Sadaadala'a 
Unghtar,  and  of  John  Laid  Eldon'a  teara, 
He  Bpoka  It  with  aiwh  a  Ibrc«'of  modcery, 
that  ha  at  onco  Immghl  to  ttie  mind  of  the 
•pectaloii  that  apIriC  of  ignorant  aelf-auffi- 
tiency,  and  pieauniptuaaa  precipitation, 
with  which  Lord  Uaiiuera  discbarged  tbe 
buslneai  of  big  court. 

"A  hundred  cases  seemed  to  rbe  In  bis 
fkce.  '  Staclipoole  and  Staclipoole'  appeared 
bl  the  carl  of  bla  Hp ;  '  Blake  and  Foster ' 
qolverrd  in  the  mtmfnenl  of  hia  noatrils] 
'BroMley  agunstElie  Corporation  of  Dubllii* 
appeared  in  hia  twinkling  efvt ;  and  *  r*- 
veraal'  Be«ii*d  to  b*  written  in  large  cha- 
isclen  between  hit  brow*.  The  next  aiT' 
catm  which  tbia  UDiiiertirn]  adulator  pro- 
ceeded to  appljr,  turned  on  bis  lordahip'a  aa- 
lectloD  of  magittralea.  At  Ibe  nUetance  of 
!  atrii'l  impatlialit}',' the  amlla  of  Ur.  Joy 
gleamed  with  a  atill  yellower  luMre  over  hJ« 
fraturet,  and  he  (brew  bia  oouutanaoca  Into 
MexprawTeagtituaee,  that  the  whole  lo^al 
but  paupar  magiilraej  of  In^d  wta 
blXHi^t  at  once  to  m;  riew.  I  bcbeld  » 
long  array  of  loaiilyeat  joatlcee  with  their 
•mu  out  atthe  albowa,  wliohad  bean  bo- 
Doured  by  Tirtne  of  tti^  Protealajitiaiii, 
vltii  hia  Uajoty'a  oommlsalaa  of  tbe  peace. 
I  did  not  tbipk  it  pacilU«  fur  the  powera  of 
frooy  to  go  beyond  thie  laat  MUereatent  tt 
tbe  Altomey^OaoeTal,  imlil  be  came  to  talk 
of  hla  lordabip'*  unramlttlng  aesiduity.  It 
Wai  wall  known  to  every  man  at  the  bar, 
that  Lord  Uanntra  abhorred  hlaoocupation*. 
tie  trembled  at  an  tnlhysieni,  1»  aunk 
under  a  aoritca,  and  waa  gored  by  the  bomi 
«f  driemma.  Ilia  tnitabilit?  in  court  %■• 
ike  eubjcct  of  uniTanal  complaint.  He 
NNtieil  to  labour  under  an  Incapaoi^  of  flx- 
log  hia  attenllMi  tor  any  continuity  of  time 
to  any  given  mattor  of  meditation  ;  and  bj 
bis  WriggUog  In  bis  aeat  during  tlie  admii^ 
•ble  arguRienta  of  Mr.  Pcnnefatber,  and  bia 
averted  eye,  and  the  puffing  of  hia  clieeki, 
exblbiled'hla  ttroiig  dietaile  fur  restoninB 
and  the  homr  whldi  ha  entertained  for  all 
titdualive  tboogbl." 
It  mig|ili  perhaps  be  lui^cieiit  tQ 
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KLj.  that  tbe  few  wordi  of  tfw  tpeecb 

;|uottHl  aury  with  them  »  cQtnpleta  r&- 
iiU-lioa  of  tba  Bcandal  intinuAted  anil 
expreaaed  by  the  author.  Even  oould 
we  iuppoee  for  a  moment  (which  ws 
canaot)  thai  Mr,  Joy  could  have  the 
temerity  or  the  moral  tarpitode' td 
pronounce  ati  eulozYi  which  he  knew  to 
be  a  sarcastic  insult  and  a  gross  false- 
hood,can  we  intadne  that  the  Chancerr 
Bar  of  Ireland-^Saurin  'and  tlio  fcDDe- 
falberf,  Warren,  and  ^lackburqe,  and 
Xfefniy — would  hava  taacuoneid  and 
accredited  auch  indecent  and  ribald 
Rockery  of  the  highest  legal  fuiiclIoB. 
ary  of  the  land  ?  Impoattbla  1  Wa 
have,  therefore,  the  iMtinmn;^  of  the 
wieest  and  the  ablett  taembera  of  the 
ChanctM7  Bar  to  (he  qualificattoiw  of 
Lord  Manriers,  against  the  eblitarr  sar- 
castic vituperation  of  one  who  bud  ^t 
little  experience  in  Court*  ^  $^*Jt 
and  whose  abilitj' to  eslicoate  t|ie  fune- 
tionarj;  wai  about  on  a  par  witlitif 
impartialil]'  lo  do  justice  to  tfieBoail. 
Lord  planners  0(Wu[>ie4  U>e  high  poif 
of  Cbancellor  iq  this  country  iof  a 
period  of  twenty  j>ean  with  abditv  ao4 
with  dignity.  From  the  general  ^iod- 
oesa  Btid  courtesy  of  bU  fleipeanoui^  h^ 
waa  a  great  favourite  with  the  Bur 
and  much  estee^ned  by  tbe  public  at 
l^rgS'  If  tie  had  boc;)  igporitnt,  (i^ 
(^liable,  and  partial,  aaapul^licfiint}. 
tiooary,  during  \iiaa  tweptv  yqai^ 
how  comes  it  that  ntf  cqinplaint  waf 
ever  mnde  of  him  during  tbat  time — no 
voice  raised  a^nst  him  ^cept  u>  tbf 
bail*  of  aeitauon,  or  at  leditia));  meet- 
ings! If  he  neglected  bis  dutiei  t)> 
pursue  his  pleasures,  waa  t^era  no  ^ 
buual  open  for  redress  ?  yfs  bavq 
beard  of  the  conduct  of  other  Judgef 
having  been  brought  before  parGanieDt 
— why  was  be  spared  ?  WttP"*  fr"^ 
"  tlie  hun^fcd  cases  tbatseem  to  risg 
in  his  face  V  '  ':t:hey  are  lilce'Uie  njir- 
Tored  fornu  of  "  Baoqui/s  s(iado«^ 
line,"  or  tbe  mulUplied  image*  of'tif 
mirage — they  have  no  e3.isl«ni:e  but  }il 
an  evil  and  <l'st«m^red  fimcr — og 
place   but  in  the  mists  of  prejudice 


seined  by  (d 
ttame4  thirty,  t^e  fact  would  Dot  ji^ 
dia[ilHced  —  nainely.  that,  l^ing  into 
consideration  tbe  period  )i^  presideil 
in  the  Court  of  Chancery,  tbe  numt>er 
of  Ixird  Menners's  decreet  leveraod 
fipon  appeal,  did  not  exceed — to  say 
(he  leff ^  —  (hose  Of  |ome  o^  hip  f uo- 
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cetmm  which  have  met  ■  nmilu  fate. 
f  btt  be  WBB  diligent  in  tbe  dlscbsi^ 
of  hi*  dulJM  is  proved  by  the  fuel,  that 
tfanugh  be  found  ao  arrear  of  buaineu 
upon  coining  ioto  offiue,  lie  left  none 
on  bis  retirement,  notwitbaUnding  Ibe 
greater  number  of  Ihe  causes  u  uou)- 
parnl  «itb  more  recent  times. 

We  bHTe  now  discharged  a  iicce»> 
paiy,  but  an  ungrateful  task.  We 
bave  felt  it  our  duly  to  minister  some 
•Dtidote  to  tbe  poison  of  the  calumny 
which  is  now  poured  upon  tbe  reputa- 
tion of  the  dead.  Tiey,  indeed,  can 
^1  DO  pain,  but  the  spirits  of  tbe  liv- 
ing may  smart-and  feater.  English. 
men  love  fair  play,  and  it  is  their  pride 
•nd  Ibeir  boast  to  afford  it  even  to  a 
foe.  It  is  therefore  our  especial  wish 
that  English  readers  of  "  Tha  Skelch. 
fa  "  of  bminent  Irish  lAwyen,  should 
not  be  furnished  with  pictures  by  a 
|ianj  which  prejudice  has  guided,  and 
portrayed  in  colours  in  which  there  is 
less  of  the  oil  of  charity  than  the  gall 
of  hatred.  Mr.  Savage,  in  reference 
to  Mr.  Shell's  penonal  descriptions, 
baa,  with  much  juttuess,  and  very  hap- 
pily, compared  him  with  tbe  celebrated 
Spanish  satirist,  Quevedo.  The  Irish. 
tnan  resembles  the  Spaniard  in  more 
than  his  pungency  and  liveliness  i  in- 
deed, the  description  given  by  one  of 
tho  biographers  of  the  latter  might  be 
applied  with  great  propriety  to  the 
lormer — "II  avait  I'esprit  naturelle- 
Inent  touroc  a  lajictioti,  une  addreaee 
BMrreilleuse,  jointe  a  nne  feconditc 
infepuisable  de  productions  pour  em- 
twllir  el  pour  enrichir  sa  raatiere,  et 
poor  la  relever  par  des  caaiatrt  et  d'au- 
trea  ornements  dont  la  ^fiction  peut 
avoir  besoin  pour  impoter  et  pour  se 
fldre  recevoir."  Here,  howBTor,  the 
^rallel  ends.  A  very  different  fate 
awaited  the  two  satirists.  Quevedo*B 
•a^res  against  Count  Olivarez  pro. 
¥ured  hint  tbe  honour  of  a  ^ace  m  a 
'dungeon,  from  King  Philip  lY.,  where 
be  mightrepentat  leisure.  Mr.  Sheil's 
talents  obtained  for  him  the  mastcr- 
■bipof  the  Mint  under  Queen  Victoria, 
«her«  he  uiglit  rejotoe  over  bis  good 
luck,  and  banish  all  remorse  haia  his 
beart  as  he  did  the  "grace  of  God" 
from  the  florins. 

And  now  let  ns  to  a  more  pleuurable 
contemplation,  for  there  is  a  great  deal 
'to  attract  and  charm  in  these  volumes. 
Tbe  portraits  of  those  whose  political 
views  coincided  with  Mr.  Sbeil's,  are 
drawn withgreatvigourand beauty.  If 


they  be  on  oocasion  too  highly  cdonred. 

Duri)  shall  not  bo  the  band  to  tone  down 
their  brightness.  The  portrait  of 
Bushe  is  a  model  of  word-paintine  ; 
it  is  finished  with  the  most  exquisite 
care— every  touch  is  studii-d,  and  the 
air  and  sentirnent  are  conveyed  with 
as  much  truth  and  delicacy  as  the  fca- 
tnres  and  figure  are  vigorously  deli- 
neated. Itreminds  one  of  a  highly  po- 
lished enamel  miniature.  We  would 
willingly  give  the  whole,  but  that  its 
length  precludes  our  doing  so ;  a  par. 
tial  quotation  we  feel  will  not  do  justice 


rccalb 

rKolleccloD  of  Bnshe.  lu  order  Co  taravA 
a  deacriptloB  at  his  rhttortcal  itlrtbates,  t* 
hia  delivery.  In  bringing  lbs  rBOiembranrt 
al  other  apnkert  of  rmtucnce  to  my  con- 
tcmplallan,  their  several  rucalllea  and  en- 
doWDienta  piennt  Ibemadvea  In  a  diflerent 
order,  iccarding  to  tbe  proporliona  of  escd- 
lanci  to  each  other  wblcb  they  reapcctivBlj 
bear.  In  thinUag,  for  eKBni]jle,  oF  Mr. 
Pox,  the  torrent  of  hit  vehemeot  and  over- 
Wheimintt  logic  ii  tint  before  me  ;  if  I 
should  pass  to  hta  celebrated  antogoniat,  I 
Tepoae  upon  the  tnajestv  of  his  amplifiea- 
Uon.  The  wit  of  Sheridan,  the  blazing  ima~ 
glnation  and  tbe  fantastic  drollery  of  Cnmn, 
tbe  forensic  and  ■Impls  viirour  of  Erskin^ 
and  tha  rapid,  VBTsatile,  nad  Inceuant  idt 
tensity  oT  Pluaket — are  the  Brat  aasoclatlont 
wblcli  Mnnect  themaelves  with  Ibelr  reapec^ 
tiv(  names.  But  there  ia  no  one  pecnilar 
Ikcully  of  mind  wblcb  anggttts  Itself  tn  th4 
ntit  Instance  as  tbe  diaractcrbtlc  of  itf. 
Buahe,  and  which  pnases  into  tbs  van  of 
hIa  qnaliBcttiOns  Sa  a  public  apesker.  The 
corporeal  Image  of  lbs  man  himself  B 
brought  at  once  into  the  memory.  I  do  not 
think  uf  any  one  dietlDgulaliIng  attribute  Id 
tbe  shape  of  a  single  Inletiectcal  absti^- 
tlou— it  It  a  picture  that  I  hare  before  me. 

"  The  eyei  are  large,  globular,  end  blue ; 
extremely  animated  vrltb  idea,  but  witbont 
any  of  that  diffuilve  imdiation  which  he- 
longs  to  tbe  expreenon  of  genius.  Tbgy 
are  fllled  witta'a  samM  ligbt,  bat  hav«  not 
piDCh  biilUaiicy  or  fire.  The  inuid  vithlq 
.thim  nwmii  however,  to  be  all  activity  and 
life,  and  to  combine  a  siaguUr  mixture  of 
Inleoiity  and  deliberation.  The  nose  Is 
lightly  arched,  and  with  SDfficient  breadth 
of  the  naelrlls  (which  phyalDgnomisti  eon- 
tider  as  a  type  of  eloquence)  to  ftim!^  ths 
associations  of  daring  and  of  power,  and 
tCminatea  with  a  deiieaey  and  ctilsellcd 
d^anca  of  proportion,  In  wbkb  it  is  caaj 
to  discorct  tha  pidUhed  irony  and  reflned 
satire  la  which  be  la  aceoatomed  to  indulge. 

"  But  the  laoiith  Is  tba  most  remarkable 
Icanm  in  Ills  coauteoanee  \  It  la  endowed 
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with  tba  graatot  TuMy  ct  (oiUmeot,  lud 
oaDUfau  M  ran  UKmbUge  of  ontoriol 
^oaLtia.  Ic  b  duuwetertetic  of  fane,  fino- 
D«i^  «ad  pnclaloD,  uid  b  at  am 
aflkbh  and  tommandlng,  proud  and  kiDd, 


II  and  aarcaitic,  and  la  capaUa 
<t  tha  moat  conelUatlDg  aoftnca  and  tba 
moat  ImpctDOQa  !ra.  Tat  then  la  aoDuthiiig 
•idfldal  about  It  tVom  a  lutUng  ctmadoaa- 
MB  of  ita  own  ezpnulon.  Ill  nnUe  li  tha 
gnat  likitninunt  of  Itt  cffscts,  bnt  appiM 
teba  tooayaUnutlc;  yit  It  i>  raKvptibla  cf 
tba  nfocat  gndatioD* ;  It  merdr  flaahr*  aad 
dbappaan,  or,  in  pnctlaed  obadiioce  Eo  tha 
wHI,  atcaama  orar  tba  wbola  eoonteDaiMa  in 
a  t^oad  and  pannaiust  iUumination :  at  ooa 
Bomant  it  joat  ftmnt  ant  tha  lip^  and 
diaa  at  tha  loitant  of  ita  birth ;  and  at  ano- 
tiiet  borati  oat  bi  an  axubeniiit  and  over- 
Aowhig  JoyauKieaB,  and  an  iiii  cangbt  in  tba 
foliHai  of    Ita  hilarity    fnnn    tha   fkoa    of 

Oi>Biiu  hlDualC 

*'  HIa  geMora  ii  of  tba  fint  oider.  It  la 
flnldied  and  rounded  witli  that  peihct  cara 
which  tba  onton  of  antiquity  biMowed 
npoD  ttw  Bxtcmal  gracea  of  cloqucnca,  and 
la  an  tlluitntlwi  of  tha  jiutk«  of  tba  obwr- 
Tatloo  mada  by  tba  maater  lA  tbtm  all,  that 
action  waa  not  only  the  chief  Ingndient, 
but  almoat  tha  azdualTa  coiutltaent  of  ex- 
edlaic*  \a  bii  mlnculoui  art.    Theia  la 

nDqaattiOMbl*  much  of  that  natiTe  ela- 
gmoa  abont  ft,  which  la  [o  the  body  what 
tmej  and  imaglnatioa  ira  to  the  mind,  and 
wlildi  DO  iflbrti  of  tba  moat  laboriona  dill- 
gcnoa  can  acquire.  Bat  the  heightening 
and  addltiona  of  deep  itudjr  are  apparent. 
The  moat  mlnnta  partlcoUn  are  attendad 
tCt  8a  br  Indeed  hia  an  oljaarvanea  of 
•iiect  baen  onied,  that  in  aarioiu  obedienoe 
to  the  innicil  pncept  of  the  aatirist,  he 
waMi  a  large  gold  ring,  which  ia  fiequently 
toA  ottentatiiHialy  diaplayed  upon  bia 
waighty  and  eommaading  liand.  Bat  It  ia 
tba  voJMOf  thii  fine  apaaker  which  eoataina 
tba  mMtet-qiell  of  bia  perfectionii,  I  have 
already  meolioaed  ita  extnordinaiy  attrl- 
bntea,  and  indeed  It  miut  be  actually  heud 
In  Older  to  Ibim  any  ^ipredatlan  of  It* 


Who  tluit  remamben  GIutIn  Een. 
dal  Biuhe,  erm  in  hia  Ut«r  yean,  will 
not  acknowledge  the  troth  of  thii  pic- 
tore  ?  Who  will  not  think  all  the  bet- 
ter of  the  artiat  if  he  have  erred  oa 
the  more  amiable  aide,  and  drawn  a 
."  Not 
I   that 

bright  fuce  —  no  biting  latire  man 
the  dimpliDK  aweetoeu  of  thoae  lipi  i 
nothing  ateaTa  acroai  that  ample,  placnd 
brow,  to  make  it  look  teM  sincere."  So 
irould  we  ever  with  to  lee  restored  to 
onr  meoMriei  thoM  irhom  we  lore  and 


Tonerate,  their  virtuei  all  remembered, 
their  failings  all  forgotten — Oh  I  "tine 
opwia  icnpiiMttt."  Whj,  when  be 
could  delignt  to  be  jMrtial,  could  ha 
not,  too,  afford  to  be  jiitt  I 

The  tketch  of  Lord  Norbnrv  ii 
worked  up  in  the  happiett  style.  It  b 
troe  that  it  is  higfaljr  cdoured  and 
wrought  in  a  manner  suited  for  Eng- 
liih  readera,  and  fet  tbe  character  of 
that  highly  eccentric  penon  was  one 
that  afloraed  strong  temptations  for 
•uch  a  pendl  aa  Mr,  Shell's.  Hia 
depietioa  is  replete  with  a  plaaaant 
and  lub-addiilous  humoar,  with  little 
of  malice,  u)d  a  good  deal  of  truth ; 
nor  was  it  neceasary  to  exaggerate  tba 
peculiarities  of  the  Chief  Justice  of  tbe 
Common  Fleas,  in  order  to  preaent  a, 
lueture  that  has  all  the  point  and 
piquancy  of  a  caricature,  while  it  baa 
in  reality'  the  merit  of  being  true  to 
Uie  origmal.  A  description  of  Lord 
Norbury  would  be  ineompiete  wilhoat 
introducing  oa  acceaaonea,  some  of 
the  practitionen  of  his  oonrt.  Aecotd- 
'"E^Ji  I^-  Sheil  happily  eooogh  de- 
acribes  Lord  Norfaury  ai  tbe  manager 
of  a,  forensic  theatre,  at  the  head  of  an 
excellent  company,  who  threw  off  all 
soberness  and  propriety  the  moment 
they  entered  Uie  court,  and  be^ma 
infected  with  the  habits  of  the  Tenera- 
ble  punster  who  presided  there.  Tha 
sallies  of  Messrs.  Wallace,  Grady, 
O'Connell,  and  Goold,  will  be  loo|[ 
remembered  by  tbe  profession  a*  ria- 
ing  in  a  riral^  of  uproar  and  merrU 
ment,  co-operating  strenuously  with 
the  Chief,  and  kee[nng  up  the  ball  that 
was  sure  at  the  fint  opportonity  to  be 
tossed  amongst  them  nom  the  bench. 

"  Long  lielbn  Lord  Nortnn7  took  Ma 
seat,  the  gUlerin  were  denady  BUed  witb 
beea  atrangdy  sxpcaariTa  of  iiilinaii,  hag- 
gardneaa,  and  bnmoDT.  At  about  eleren  Ua 
Lordihlp's  retflstrar,  Hr.  Peter  JackaoD, 
niad  to  lUda  in  with  an  official  leer ;  and  a 
little  after  Lord  Nocbury  entered  with  a 
groteaque  waddle,  and,  lu«ing  Iwwed  to  the 
Bar,  cast  bia  eyes  roued  the  coort.  Far- 
cdring  a  full  booae,  an  obvioua  eapreeilMi 
of  aa^ibctlon  parraded  Ui  connlananoe; 
and  tf  ha  saw  any  of  hia  acqnaiolaDoe  of  a 
noble  hmtiy,  atnh  aa  John  Claodlua  Bens- 
font,  wbo  had  a  good  deal  of  time  on  hia 
banda,  in  the  crowd,  he  ordered  tba  tipitalF 
to  malte  way  for  him,  and  Id  order,  I  p«- 
anma,  to  add  to  the  dignity  of  the  prooeed- 
iaga,  placed  him  be^  hinuelf  on  the 
bench.  While  tha  jury  were  ■wearing,  he 
either  nodded  bmlliarly  to  mart  uf  them, 
occasloaaily  obaerviiig,  '  A  moat  rovcctable 
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,  If  Dm  ■bara-meDtioiied  cdc- 
nimber  of  tha  houM  of  Cunagb- 
inan  cDuind  to  be  next  bim,  wu  CDgiged 
In  ID  pkaant  ■  vrin  of  wbiapnrfng,  tbat  tt 
•mn  eonjccturad,  from  tbe  hcattlueM  of  bt« 
Isngh,  tbat  he  onut  havB  baai  talking  ot 
the  ncnatloBi  of  tin  Blding-honM,  and  tba 
uunaements  of  IT9S.  TIu  jonior  matiaA 
bKTing  opcDed  tba  pkadbigi,  Lord  Norbaij 
g«n«nllf  ezcUmed,  >  A  vaiy  prooildiig 
joung  nan  I  JaAson,  wbat  ii  that  joung 

gentteman'g    name  1" — '  Ut.  ,   my 

Loid.' — '  Wlut  I  of  tba  county  of  Cwkf — 
I  knew  tt  by  bia  air.  Sir,  yon  an  a  gen- 
tknnn  of  ray  high  pntWrnu,  and  I  pro- 
teat  tb>t  I  bars  DSrer  bnrd  tbs  money 
ra  digntOed  mmmar  in 
_.  ,  ,1  bopa  I  ab«n  find  yon,  Uka 
tba  F*P"  bdora  mo,  a  Daily  Fneman  in 

my  court.' 

"  I^ird  Noiliafy,  howsTar,  wben  b>  aaw 
Ur.  Grady  puUng  the  pldntiff  to  extn< 
nillee,  uaed  to  come  to  hia  aid,  and  rally 
the  broken  ncoUcctiDDi  of  the  witneai. 
Thi>  InterporitloD  called  tb«  defendant's 
ooanad  Into  itTODger  action,  and  they  vers 
aa  Tigoroiuly  eneonntered  by  tba  counsel  on 
the  other  fide.  lnt«RDptIoo  created  reman- 
atnoo*;  remooatranoa  called  forth  retort; 
retort  genttWed  Bareaam  ;  and  at  length 
TolcfS  wen  niaed  to  loud,  and  the  blood 
«r  tlie  forooatc  eombatanta  waa  so  warmad, 
that  a  genenl  aceDia  of  confndon,  to  which 
Lord  Norbnry  moat  amply  contributed,  look 
pUce.  Tlie  oproar  gradually  increased  lilt 
It  became  tr»mendo<u;  and,  to  add  to  tba 
tnmult,  a  qnotloa  of  law,  which  Ihnw 
Lord  ITorbury'a  faculUcs  into  complele 
ebaoa,  was  thniwn  into  the  conflict  Mr. 
Grady  and  Hr.  O'Coonell  abonted  upon  one 
aide,  Ur.  Wallaca  and  Mr.  Gould  upon  the 
Other,  and  at  laM,  Lord  Nortmy,  the  wit- 
wmn,  the  coonael,  tha  partlasi  and  tha 
mtStnc^  Tare  iUTidtrad  is  ona  nnircnal 
riot,  b>  which  it  waa  dUBcoU  to  dalomine 
whetbei  the  laughter  of  the  audlenoa,  the 
axcUmaHoaa  of  tbe  parties,  the  proteatationa 
of.ths  wltneaaea,  tbe  criea  of  tlie  coonael,  ot 
the  bellowuig  of  Lord  ^orbury,  predomi- 
nated. Ac  length,  however,  bia  lordihlp'i 
auperioiity  of  lungs  prevailed  ;  and,  like 
.Solus  Id  bia  cavern  (of  whom,  with  hb 
polM  cbeeki  and  inflamed  viaags,  ha  woold 
funiisb  a  painter  with  a  model),  ha  sbooled 
bis  stormy  subjects  Into  peace." 

We  pus  over  the  portraiture  of 
O'Lochlen,  which  ia  true  and  life-Ulce, 
catching  theprominent lineiof biapAy- 
fifMS  and  his  intallect  with  an  aectinle 
■nd  dexteroos  fidelity.  A  brief  oot- 
lins  of  the  snbsequetit  eaneer  of  this 
eminent  lawyer  and  most  popular 
Judge  is  given  by  the  editor  in  a  note. 

Let  lu  glance  at  the  sketch  of  the 
Ute  Judge  Foster,  which  is  executed 
ID  a  vein  of  exquisite  humour  and  deli. 
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eate  irotij.  and  with  a  eatutio  and 
mocking  eulogy  pervading  it  through- 
out, that  is  irreaistiblr  pleasant  to  anj 
one  who  remembers  tbe  demeanour  of 
that  exceedingly  well  read  and  solemn 
personage.  The  dettula  of  the  Louth 
election  of  1B2C  is  a  most  amusing 
extTavaganza,  while  tbe  effect  of  his 
parliamentary  eloqnenee  ii  told  with 
a  felicitous  drollery  that  makes  one 
almost  pardon  ita  malice. 

"  I  waa  under  the  gallery  irf  the  Eooae  of 
Commoni  during  tbe  debate  on  (be  Catholio 
question  in  the  year  1S2G,  Tbe  hoass  waa 
exceedingly  fulL  Mr.  Foster  rose  to  speak, 
and  the  t^t  of  h!s  appearance  on  his  lega 
waa  (mly  wondeifuL  In  an  instant  tba 
bonae  waa  eltared.  Tbe  niah  to  tbe  door 
leading  to  the  tavern  upstairs,  where  the 
memben  find  a  lefngs  from  the  aopoiiflc 
powen  of  their  Ivotlier-leglglatoi^  Waa  tiv- 
mendoos.  I  was  myself  swept  away  by  tha 
torrent,  and  carried  (hon  my  place  by  the 
crowd,  that  fled  from  the  aolemn  adjuration 
with  which  Hr.  Foster  commenced  hia  on- 
tinn.  Tha  ringle  phrase  '  Mr.  Speaker'  wa* 
indeed  attend  with  such  a  tone  ai  indicated 
the  extent  of  the  impending  evil ;  and  find- 
ing alresdy  the  inSnence  of  drowiiiieas  upon 
me,  I  fcllowfld  tha  example  whicb  wu  givan 
by  the  representativM  of  llie  people,  who, 
whatever  diflerenoea  may  have  existed 
amongst  tbcm  upon  tbe  mode  of  settling 
Ireland,  appeared  to  coimddo  hi  their  estl- 
msleof  Mr.  Foster's  locution.  From  the 
Treasury  BeDcbe^  the  Oppoeitiou,  and  tba 
nentrai  qoartera  of  tbe  bouse,  a  simultaneona 
omcoune  harried  up  to  Bellamy's,  and  left 
Hr.  Foster  in  full  poaseesion  of  tbat  ttH- 
tude  which  be  bad  thus  inatantaneoualy  and 
Ddnculoualy  produced.  .... 
I  passed  frum  theae  anta-chambera  to  tba 
taveru,  when  I  found  a  number  of  meintxn 
aasembled  at  dinner.  Half  an  hour  bad 
paaaedawi^,  toolhidekaand  claret  were  now 
beginning  to  appear,  and  the  boshMea  of 
masticatioDl>dngconGlnded,lhatofdig«atlon 
had  comneoced,  and  many  an  hoDonrabla 
gentleman  I  oUerved  who  seemed  to  prove 
that  ho  was  bom  only  to  digest.  At  tbe 
end  of  a  long  oorridor,  which  opmed  from 
tha  room  where  the  diners  were  ssaambled, 
there  stood  a  waiter  whoaa  office  it  was  to 
Inform  any  interrogator  what  gentleman 
wasspeaking  bek>w  atain.  Neariy  oppoalla 
the  door  sat  two  Engtiih  county  membera. 
They  bad  disposed  of  a  bottle  each,  and  Just 
as  tbe  last  glass  was  emptied,  one  ot  than 
called  ont  to  the  annnndator  at  tlie  end  of 
the  paasaga  fbr  inlalligenre ;  '  Hr.  Foster  on 
hi) llffs'waa tha Ibnnldable answer.  'Waller, 
Mng  another  bottle,'  was  the  Imnndata 
rfbot  of  this  inftnnat^  whk^  waa  follow- 
ed by  a  tfrnOar  lq}iinetlDa  ftom  every,  table 
In  the  room.  I  parcalvad  tbat  Hr.  Bellamy 
owed  great  obUgatloni  to  Ur.  Fgstar.    fint 
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tba  litter  did  mk  Ifmit  UnMiir  to  ■  •»■ 
cond  bMlte ;  again  ind  agaia  the  um*  qiu»- 
tiMl  WM  ul(«d,  and  >g*ia  the  Mm*  aii' 
tKHUtcement  relumed — 'Mr.  FoMer  npoD Ua 
bg>.'  Th«  tiuwtr  •eonud  to  TiiMen  mm  Id 
ioacfHuable  ■dherivowM  to  (heir  wata.' 

Besides  tbe  persontil  sketches,  tbem 
TOlumes  contain  sevcra)  «ble  and  verr 
Intereslinn  pulitical  pnjwra;  one,  enti- 
tled "  Calamities  of  tbc  Bar/'  ileMrvU 
especial  notice.  It  ia  a  paper  or  great 
And  varict)  power.  It  abounds  with 
pa&aages  of  the  deepest  patboii,  inter. 
miagled  willi  flasiies  of  line  vi^ 
and  most  picturesque  deicriptions, 
•arcsstio  bamoiir,  atid  lively  epiaoilea. 
The  narrative  of  poor  MacMaboa  ii 
loucbing  in  tbe  extreme ;  ibat  of  Miio- 
Dougnl,pilinrutl^  exciting  in  Its  force' 
ful  truth  J  while  tbo  clsss  of  ricK  and 
briefless  barristers  represented  b^ 
^omposo   is    sujcges^ve   of  ludicrous 

iiuH^es  that  relieve  the  moluucholj; 
iMiliugs  cirokad  by  the  pictures  tliat 
precede  it.  .  We  jrarely  remember  Vf 
Lave  read  anjthing  more  powerful,  or 
affecting  than  tbe  papor  on  "  Tba 
Barningof  tfaeSheaa."  Hero,  indeed, 
Mr.  Sbeil's  fine  genius  had  full  filafi 
and  he  displays  a  masterjr  of  lan»uage. 
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Jragedj  with  n  furce  and  vividness 
that  are  perfec^y  drainutic,  witbout 
aver  degciieraiiiig  into  fulso  sentiment, 
Mr.  Sbeil  toolt  occasion  abortl;  after 
the  occurence  to  address  the  peaaanlrf 
tipoii  the  aubjixt  of  those  iigrarlaa 
outrages.  '  He-  bat  given  us  a  portion 
Cfthat  Bddre!>s,  which  exhibits  dezta. 
HI7  and  great  knowledge  of  the  mode 
bf  working  upon  the  feelings  of  his 
rustic  auditory,  though  it  Is,  in  point 
of  lanrrua^e  and  oratory,  somewhat 
above  ^helevel  of  those  whom  he  ail< 
drused. 

We  cannot  afford  as  high  commenr 
datioD  to  the  "  2sotes  on  Circuit  "  as 
|o  many  other  papers  in  these  volumes, 
Tbe  account  of  tbe  trial  for  libel  at 
Waterford  rednt  to  be  introduced  for 
the  special  purpose  of  recording  hit 
own  speech  on  the  occasion,  Wu 
could  wish,  for  the  sake  of  the  author's 
fatne,  tbtit  he  had  not  written  il ;  Bud 
we  think  the  editor  would  baveexer. 
ciaed  a  toujid  disi^retiou  if  be  had  not 
republisiieil  it  now.  _  Independent  of 
its  being  calculated  to  awaken  unplea< 
■Biit  recollections  amongst  relatives  of 
the  parlies,  il  presents  anything  but  a 
fltvouMUe  impteciion  of  Mr,  Sbail'i 


oratory ;  and  we  shonU  be  aorry  that 
tiur  neighboors  in  England  bad  no 
better  epedaiens  upon  which  to  form 
^eir  estimate  of  his  powers.  The  trial 
scene  was  evidently  contributed  for  the 
sulo  purpose  of  quoting  from  the  speech 
of  Mr.  Sheil  on  the  oocosion,  and  wa 
believe  he  would,  if  living,  feel  Ml 
especial  gratification  in  conunemorat* 
ing  an  oration  dislignred  by  passages 
of  turgid  puerility,  bombast,  and  «ic. 
travagance.  That  vrhioh  sbonld  b« 
simple  and  pathetic  la  marred  by  in- 
flated phrnsoolngy  and  fulse  «enlimenl, 
and  one  can  hardly  recognise  it  as  the 
production  of  the  same  man  who  d^ 
^ilad  tho  burning  of  the  Sbcas,  or  d^* 
picte;!  the  calaroilies  of  the  bar.  But| 
perltaps,  be  knew  his  anditory,  and 
■easonod  hi)  speech  for  their  ptilatai. 
How  charmed  must  the  worthy  burgben 
of  Waterford  have  been  when  th^ 
heard  the  counsellor  talking  about  a 
joangTramorolady  "revolving in  thi 

S'ddy  mazes  of  a  dance,"  or  "  evoking 
e  notes  of  melody  from  some  inslru- 
iiient  of  music  with,  her  soft  and  thril> 
ling  touch ;"  and  what  must  have  been 
your  pride  and  delight,  ye  .wives  and 
daughters,  when  he  draw  the  piclnre 
of  a. fashionable  "rolling  in  a  giliM 
cUariotamidst  theslreets  of  your  city  1" 
Pleasant  and  flattering  Action  I  We 
have,  ourselves,  a  grateful  recollectiott 
of  the  odours  tbal  exhale  from  the  nar- 
row streets  of  that  seafaring  locality, 
but  wc  have  no  memory  of  gilded  cha^ 
riots,  and  suspect  they  were  produce4 
fruni  the  hnun  of  the  poet-oralor,  af 
umilar  convcniencies  issued  from  th« 
Mcket  of  Peter  ScUcuiil,  or  tbe  pomp. 
«na  of  tbe  good  fairy  in  Cinderella.  - 
It  will  bs  in  the  recollection  of 
many  «>f  our  readers,  that  in  the  year 
182Ji  the  proceedings  of  tbe  Catholic 
A&sociation  bad,  ffom  their  organls- 
ntion  and  the  tone  of  their  speaker^ 
become  very  formidable  to  the  Go^ 
vernment,  and  were  considered  t6 
bring  the  publio  peace  into  peril. 
Upon  the  meeting  of  Parliament,  a 
measure  was  introduced  for  tba  sap~ 
pression  of  the  society,  llie  Romaa 
Catholics  petitioneil  against  tba  bill) 
and  having  prayed  that  they  might  be 
heard  by  counsel  it  the  bar  of  tbe 
house,  Mr.  O'Connail  and  Mr,  Sheil 
were  despatched  to  London  upon  thai 
mission.  This  occasion  brought  Mr. 
Sheil  in  communication  with  all  tho 
great  senators  of  the  Whig  porU,  and 
the  leading  aiember*  of  the  £njlish 
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Romsn  Catholic  Bristocrac]',  and  ha 
bat  recorded  bis  iinpressioiis  of  them 
in  a  Tery  interesting  and  able  paper. 
AVe  Mui  find  room  but  for  one  sketch; 
that  of  Brougham  ;— 

"  Kature  hu  not,  [wrlups,  been  very  fa- 

merBly  plijsiciil  «>nfii;iinition.  Hla  peison  U 
Ull,  bat  n'lt  compAcL  or  well  pul  li.)-cttier. 
Tbve  ti  ■  bwieneu  of  limb  about  liim,  which 
take*  acay  from  that  atability  ot  altit4ictl 
which  inilicala   tb*  ixtAaett  of  tb*  mind. 

wiiicli  K"™  FliuiktC  an  Atlanuan  mavilv^ 
orta  of  rmiu,  aiL-ntiiined  by  Millun  a>  tin 
pm[>rrty  of  a  j^at  alatoman.  The  ooun- 
tciiance  uf  Mr,  Bnni^hiim  wanU  ■yinmetry 
anil  nflntinenc  llii  reatuns  are  ntrong, 
but  rather  wict&  He  has  a  Caleilonlan  pn>- 
BilneOM  afbone.  Hla  cumplsxionindicatet 
hliin(ell«liulbub)la— andia  '  alckliMl  o'er 
by  the  pale  cast  or  thought.'  It  aeenw 
smoked  t>y  the  midnight  lamp.  Hia  eyea 
an  d^ply  aunk,  but  fuU  at  Mca  of  inlea- 
ijty  and  maliCatloD.  Hit  voio«  it  gaod — 
h  ia  clear,  artiuulals,  and  baa  tufH;:ienl  mo; 
loily  aod  drplli.  He  baa  Ibe  poirer  of  niuiag 
it  to  a  very  bigh  kej",  whhout  harahneis  or 
dlacord,  and  nh<-n  he  bcconu^  impassioned, 
be  td  neltber  hoarae  nor  shrilt.  Such  ia  th« 
Outward  man :  and  If  he  hu  defiivtt,  they 

6TV  which  tbe  greatest  orntor  of  aoUquitf 
•htalned  a  vletnry. 

.  "  In  his  iikal  picture  of  a  public  tpeaker, 
llamer  tepreotnla  U|a  inoat  accuoiplishKd  at- 
tiSeer  of  ifiirda  aa  a  pe^aoa  with  few  it  any 
per^nul  allraLtions.  The  chi^^tcterialic<  of 
Bruugham's  oratory  are  vinonr  and  pasjiun. 
Ue  allematei  with  i^reut  filidt^.  lie  pos- 
Ktata  In  a  Iii"b  ilcf;'"  ">«  *''■  ."f  "V  '""- 
aftion  ttom  Impetaoslty  to  demonilr^itlotu 
nil  Mood  does  not  bec-ime  so  OTer-heato>l%i 
{oretHlerll  a  mutter  tf  difficulty  fnr  him  ta 
a  lb*  UtM  and  ian|f>ia^!  of  a  familiar 
K — the  prevalent  tone  and  langoagA 
•f  lb*  Uonae  of  Cumnona.  A  niao  wlio 
tMoqt  liM.bejuud it  will  never  make  agreat 
iffU^l  h'>t;>'hoev«r  casuot  bibiiually  em-" 
flat  a,  will  be.  Bccoiuiled  a  deulaiiner,  and 
will  fall  out  of  parliamenlary  farour. 

**  Mr.  Bn>U|;hsni's  gpilure  is  at  once  a°ni- 
torial  and  fortaslc  '  He  uies  lit*  amis  Ulte 
■n  orator,  and  his  hands  like  a  lawyer.  Hs 
employagrMI  awHp  of  lictinn,  and  deecr^liea 
•egmenta  oT  cirdea  in  hia  inipanlnned  niOTe- 
nunta ;  here  be  fbrgeta  his  forensic  babl- 
todcti  bat  when  be  ii  either  uneering  m 
aophiatlcatiog,  ha  cIdms  hia  hands  together 
with  a  somewhat  pragmatical  air.  or  unitinir 
the  pdnts  of  his  fbtcdngeri,  j 
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that  (hey  shoDM  have  an  opportunilf 
of  exprtfsing  their  ivntiments  in  pul>. 
lie,  unil  HcuorUingly  the  British  Bomaa 
Catholics  held  u  meeting  for  the  pur- 
pose at  the  t'reemasoiis'  Hall.  Both 
the  ilcputius  spoke  on  the  occasion. 
Mr.  O'Conneli's  speech  is  aaid  to  have 
been  an  cffijctive  one.  Air.  Sheil  tolls 
us,  with  creat  candour,  that  his  effort 
was  a  failure : — 

"  He  cast  that  Sort  of  look  about  him, 
which  1  hive  witnrasol  in  an  actor  when  ha 
aurvpys  an  empty  bon«e.  The  echo  produced 
by  the  diminution  of  tbe  crowd  drowned  bto 
vince,  wbich  being  naturally  of  a  harsh  qos- 
illy,  requires  great  management,  and,  in 
order  to  priBluee  any  orjitorical  imprtMiiwi, 
muit  bo  kept  unrier  the  cimtrol  of  art.  Mr. 
Shell  became  ilislieartened,  and  Inst  bia  com- 


Heal 


aried  tliec 


11  Into  tl 


1  lolwrki 


>  ml>ti 


iitoiy. 


tail  of  u 


iutere«tinj{  facts.  He  failed  to  produce  any 
coniidi^ruble  iinpre&uon  excej^iing  at  Ihf 
close  of  hla  speech,  in  whicli,  after  dwelling 
upon  the  greut  actions  which  Here  achieved 
hy  the  Cntbulie  anceaturs  of  some  of  the 
eminent  men  around  bin>,  be  liKri-duced  Jpsn 
of  Arc  pfopJie«yiiiff  to  Talbot  the  otijcumtion 
of  hie  illu>triO'ia  name,  and  theexclusion  ri 
his  posterity  from  the  uoancitt  of  hia  coun- 
try." 

Vi'e  have  ^pace  to  refer  but  to  on* 
other  of  these  papers  —  that  which 
describes  the^reat  Protfstant  meeting 
iVt  Pencnden  Heath,  in  the  year  18-28. 
The  ItadicaU  of  England  mustered 
thore  in  strung  force,  and  Mr.  SlJeil 
was  present,  we  presume,  to  represent 
the  Irish  party.  The  Duke  of  York 
was  then  receotljf  dead,  and  Mr,  Sheil 
had  spoken  of  him  while  Ijiiig  on  Lit 
death-bed  in  language  whose  malig- 
nity and  violence  it  is  impossible  to 
justify,  and  difficult  in  any  degree  to 
extenuate.  Tbe  raeniory  of  this  speech 
was  fre&h  in  the  min<ls  of  the  men  of 


speaker 

{.very  one  knows  tbe  fate  of  Mr, 
Shell's  eSbrt  on  the  occasion,  and  tbe 
merriment  and  derision  which  followed 
tbe  publication  in  a  London  journal  of 
the  speech  which  be  did  nirt  speak  in 
Kent.     We  hare  several  portruita  in 


alerel   i 


le  tbe  lolDute  spirit  of  Bui  Piiua 


In  hla 


The  deputiea  having  foiled  to  obtain 
a  bearing  in  the  Uonae,  it  ma  amiiged 
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whicfa  be  ifaouM  produce ;  but  blj  p*Ig  ini] 
UnioQi  ben,  in  which  diKonlent  and  aoOd- 
todp,  mingled  with  ■  aplrit  of  Sardonic  vfni- 
Itnce,  in  cxpreand,  end  hli  mtlau  and 
nnquiet  aye,  gari  imUcatiocu  (faat'hs  wm 
annojad  at  Ibe  opprobriou  epttfaela  which 
vers  •taowRCd  upon  Idm,  and  ibat  ha  wmi 
anxioiu  abont  the  event,  aa  it  abonld  por- 
Bonallr  al&ct  bimaetf.  Tbara  li  owtainly  In 
Hi.  Staol'i  boa  and  penoa  little  to  baapeak 
tfa«  famor  of  i  pablie  aaembi; ;  and  if  he 
pndDoea  oistoraal  eftcti^  ha  moat  1m  in. 
dabted  to  a  pDwn  of  phrani  tad  an  art  in 
deUrgiy,  of  which.  In  the  uproar  in  which  be 
^nka,  it  mu  Impoaaibla  In  that  SMetios  to 
(Mm  anj  othnato." 

Thia,  thongb  onl^  in  outliiw,  i« 
Dorertlteleaa  not  devoid  ofrcMmblaace, 
and  hu  tbe  merit  of  &  candid  aelf- 
•pprecialioD.  We  peronve  Hut  bii 
portrait  i>  likelj  «re  long  to  be  pre- 
Moted  to  the  public  hy  a  gentleman 
lAoae  abilitjr  ia  infficienl  for  the  tatk, 
•od  whoae  (political  aympathie*  will 
Ininre  hia  subject  tbe  fnlleatjnitice.  In 
tiiii  the  fate  of  Sbeil  is  happier  than 
that  of  some  who  bare  been  tbe  (abject 
ofbis  pendL  For  ouiMlvet  we  rejoice 
■t  it(  and  aball  be  better  pleaaed  to 
tee  tbe  band  of  a  friend  diaclenng 
bii  meiiCa,  than  the  implacable  and 
bitter  fingen  of  a  political  foe  r»> 
lentlewlv  tearing  on  the  veil  that 
covers  nia  infinnitiea,  and  dragdng 
"hia  fhultie*  firom  tbeir  dread  abooe." 
Ere  wa  clow  oar  notice  of  these  to- 
lamea  let  lu  expren  our  deep  regret^ 
we  are  diiposed  to  subs^tute  a  Btronger 
•entiment — at  tbe  le-appearance  of  the 

Kper  entitled,  "The  Exonnsm  of  a 
vine."  It  i«  a  gcurriloiu,  beartleMi, 
tmculent,  and  cowardly  auaalt  on  a 
prelate  eminent  for  hie  great  learning 
and  high  mental  powen ;  one,  too, 
whom  Flonket  honoured  witb  hii 
fiiend^p  and  respect.  We  are  not 
of  tbote  ivho  can  recogniae  no  piety  in 
^e  profeasors  or  the  paatora  of  an. 
Mhur  religion — no  honeaty  in  a  poli- 
tical opponent.  Whatever  prejudice 
Mr.  Sbeil  cberiihed  tgainat  those 
trbo  preaomed  to  di&r  with  bim  in 
politics,  bia  religioua  diilikea  i^ipear 


to  be  intensified  to  hatred.  Tbe 
thongbt  of  a  Protestant  prelate  csnaed 
him  to  swell  and  stnil  witb  as  much 
fury  as  the  si^t  of  a  red  rag  does  a 
tnrkeycock.  He  defiles  tbe  maaarj 
of  Archbishop  Kngwitb  a  ooncatena. 
tion  of  TitnperatiTe  efntheta  that  ba* 
drawn  down  tbe  reproof  even  of  hia 
editor.  He  assaila  the  dtaraeter  of 
Archbishop  Magee  in  bis  lifetime 
with  ribald  and  irreverent  bitlenwaa 
that  does  more  to  show  tke  malignant 
heart  of  tbe  pettj.minded  wriUr  than 
tbe  fulingaof  the  loft/- spirited  man 
whom  be  assails.  To  "  speak  evil  of 
dignities"  is  not  tbe  characteristic  of  a 
noble  nature.  The  Arohangel  brotigbt 
no  "  railing  accusa^on  "  against  nia 
great  ntiritnal  foe,  but  coninutted  him 
to  the  Lord  for  judgment.  Had  tbe 
subject  of  Mr.  Neil's  invective  mp^ 
proximated  as  neariy  to  the  diabdical 
natnre  as  Mr.  Sbeil  was  removed  Ihxn 
tbe  angelical,  it  would  not  have  mads 
bis  vituperHtton  either  decent  or  ex- 
CQsable  i  and  we  venture  to  aiwrt 
that  no  right  minded  person,  be  hii 
relipons  profeanon  what  it  may,  can 
approve  of  tbe  spitefiil  and  nnmanlj 
attack.  It  would  indeed  have  been 
well  if  the  editor  had  allowed  tbia 
scandalous  saUre  to  be  forgotten.  Ha 
has  done   otherwise  ;   and    dewrvea 

eve  reprebeniion  for  so  doing.  He 
tberebv  pven  oocasion  to  tbe 
irienda  of  Mr.  Shell  to  bltisb  for  his 
memory,    and  to  bia  enemiea  to  de. 

Let  us,  however,  not  lav  down  tbeee 
volnmes  with  a  fiseling  of  diqdeatni*. 
A  sense  of  dn^  baa  forcM  na  to 
censure  Kate  thing*  in  them,  bat  we 
are  luqipy  to  ^ve  onr  oordial  commeD- 
dation  to  the  rest.  In  the  Britiah 
Senate,  aa  welt  as  in  Us  own  uttiva 
bind,  the  name  of  lUdiard  Lalor  Shtal 
will  be  long  remembered  in  coonex. 
im  with  eioc|nence,  witb 
and  mth  genius.  In  theee  volnn 
too  he  has  left  us  a  memorial  of  all 
the  gems  of  bis  rich  and  varied  intel- 
lect—every phase  and  hne  of  his  nc. 
■atile  andpnilifio  mind. 
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Brr^  of  the  golden  Bandii 
Rirer  of  tlie  taaaj  kodai 
Hot  blithe  thj  n^Ung  vivo  MT&oee, 
Tbe  lire-atreama  of  tbj  glorioui  France  I 
The  pilgrim,  wandering  near  tliT  tide, 
Foreeti  hi*  toil  those  Mnks  b«aide. 
While  chequered  fanciei,  prond  and  vaat, 
niog  o'er  hi*  gMd  tfia  i«w*V  ^'^ 

Verpez  dm*  vita,  ft  bien,  •  bein, 
Here'i  ta  tbf  )ie«lth,  thw  loT«ly  Loit*  I 


Not  thine  the  lot,  in  nlent  nlei 
Unseen,  to  kiM  the  otien  pale — 
ThroDghpaol,  or  WMte,  or  feu,  to  pen 
By  ittgnaot  lake,  or  lone  moram. 
Springi  forth  tbj  nnrce  in  earliest  birth. 
To  deck  with  p(U  the  grateful  earth ; 
Bean  onward  Rtill  the  richest  itoreB, 
And  caite  broad  harvcBta  on  thy  lAioref. 

Versez  moi  vite,  et  bien,  tic 


And  change  comes  o'er  thj-  beaming  Nnilef 
Inconstant  as  a  maiden's  wile  t 
While  all  seems  tranquil  on  thj  &oe. 
Sweep*  o'er  the  pl*in  thj  sudden  race. 


The  poplar,  thy  tniB  yumI,  mm 
The  angrj  tomot's  frenaied  hoar. 
And,  bending  low  befora  the  braen* 
Does  homage  to  imqae^oned  pawn 
No  ehai^  «f  dynasties  is  here- 

Crowi 

TetL 


Joes  homage  to  imqaemoned  pawn, 
fo  ehai»e  «f  dynasties  is  here-— 
loire's  gleuning  sword  is  always  near ; 
>Owns  may  be  UMt,  and  sUMt  o'erthrewn 
ret  Loire  for  ever  holds  her  own. 

Yenea  BAt  Tlt«  ito. 
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Sp?^  To  tlt^  l4>irt.  [MfV. 

Far  on  tbe  dim  horizon's  line 

Th;r  gol^W  «nief.  fair  Oileaju,  sbjiw  j 

With  jloriea  Wen,  m  irith  jean, 

Thr  giant  miiuCer's  form  appean  i 

While  atiU  bj  IXHiefi  fiU^^atream 

St.  Uesmin's  humbler  lilies  ^eaa,    . 

And  pioQ*  CloviB  imilea  above 

O'er  broad  Unds  oiTen  for  charcbea'  Ioto. 


'   fa 


enei  moi  Tite,  &c 


Fata  onnrds,  towards  still  distant  Bloii ; 
Dream  of  Besugencj  and  Duuols ; 
Breathe  not  too  long  St.  Clery's  u'r. 
Nor  seek  tbe  grave  of  "  Maitre  Flene." 
I^et  Menara,  with  its  bowers,  bt^uile ; 
XiOt  Pompadour's  ambilioua  smt^. 
Which  rojal  love  paid  dear  to  buy, 
Dwell  on  the  ^Ignm's  memorpr. 

Tersez  moi  ntOi  Sic. 


Panae  not  where  frowns  7011  darkling  pile. 
As  thonrii  it  shnnned  the  sunbeam's  smjle. 
Deaerted  Blois  I  thy  ranes  of  yore 
Aloft  the  Mval  lilies  bore ; 
Yet  luiked  toy  ^oomy  towers  beneath 
IVeaaon  and  mardcr,  blood  and  death. 
When  Henry  steeped  hia  soul  in  crime. 
And  Cathanne  sought  to  muter  Time. 
Verses,  moi  vite,  Sus. 


The  bright  stars  shine  upon  thy  shore, 
lUver,  as  tbey  were  wont  bcfora  ; 
Still  flow  tby  WBTGB  in  eddies  deep. 
Where  noble  Guise  was  doomed  to  sleep. 
The  dark  astrologer,  unshriven. 
With  Gatfaarinet  waits  the  doom  of  hcareD  j 
Victims  and  kings  alike  ore  pnst 
To  their  dread  trial  at  the  last. 

Tersei  moi  rite,  &c 


Come,  let  us  wander  far  away. 
While  sbsdowB  robe  declining  day ; 
O'er  wooded  plains  and  forests  deen, 
Where  royal  ChamborJ's  tnrrets  sleep  j 
The  sculptured  lily,  fresh  and  fafa-.* 
Symbol  of  soTermgn  power,  is  tber»^ 
Ko  longer  prostrate  on  the  earth. 
But  bloommg  in  a  second  birth. 

Versei  moi  vite,  tea. 


*  Tom  down  in  tli«  IterolBtion  1  rinos  npUccd. 
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Sty,  mighty  river,  is  tha  aword 
For  «ver  lEeatlied  fbr  Cbambonl't  lord? 
France's  pure  lily  seems  a  stiaai, 
tJnihelteTed  bv  the  oriSaoibe, 
Silence  &ud  MUtude  reign  there. 
And  point  to  Henri's  vacant  chftirj 
S<ul  is  the  lot,  ind  deep  the  trance^ 
Of  thoM  who  love  the  son  of  France. 
Versez  noi  Tite,  tto. 


ThroDxh  tufted  heights  and  woodlands  green. 
Fair  Gnaumont'a  donjon  lowers  between. 
Time  wai  when  wamors  icept  this  prize— 
Time  wu  'twai  given  for  woman's  e/es ; 
Time  is,  and  those  entbHttlcd  lowers 
By  woman's  hand  are  (rowncd  with  flowera; 
Through  mosS'grdwn  walls  the  woodbines  cre^ 
And  rowi  kiss  the  hoary  keep. 

Yenez  moi  vite,  Ac 


Now  leek  we  good  St.  Hubert's  cell, 
Where  Amboise  boasis  her  citadel ; 
Fortren  and  pn«ou,  pride  and  shame, 
Tbat  makes,  yet  mun,  a  nation's  iiune ; 
Of  old,  dnrk  records  tell  of  Coat 
Of  life,  and  lands  and  freedom  lost ; 
And  DOW,  the  Arab  chieftain's  fate. 
And  France's  honour,  saved  too  late  I 
Versez  moi  vitc^  &c 


Joy  to  thee,  rokle  river,  joy ! 
No  slothful  brooks  thy  course  alloy ; 
Swiftly  by  curtained  Aiy's  keep,* 
IndiB  poura  for  tbce  her  currenli  deep. 
Sweepi  on  her  course  the  winding  Yieno^ 
Where  Domremy  sought  regal  ken. 
And  ChinoD'a  leafy  honours  w~   ~ 


Verscz  moi  vile,  Ac 


Sweet  are  thy  amorona  precincts,  Cberl 
Spangled  with  flowers  thy  nieadows  are  t 
Fair  as  of  old  thy  tangled  wcodi. 
And  clear  and  deep  thy  gushing  floods. 
Yon  stately  pile  is  fresh  aiid  guy. 
As  'Hme  iiail  cast  his  scythe  away ; 
Snce  uni^aale  Dlan  drew  her  bgw. 
With  hound  and  horn  at  Cbenonceauz, 
Yersez  moi  vite,  be 
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Wben  froin  tha  aouth  the  morning  gales 
Blow  ireibly  on  the  swelluig  Boil*, 
A  thouMod  Teasels  sUm  ihy  lide. 
Or  'mid  thy  willowed  Uleta  glide. 
While  plodding  Blill  with  ceaaeleti  tnunp. 
The  bwtmui  plies  his  heavj  cramp  j 
In  vaiD  the  dioals  arreet  hii  toil — 
In  tun  the  aur^iw  eddies  boil. 


e  ■ur^iwei 


li  vita,  Ac 


Clow  Tettered  now,  in  carenu  deep, 
Tbj  evil  spirit  lurk*  asleep : 
So  ebbs  the  irsve  in  manbood'a  breait. 
And  barning  pnision  links  to  rest. 
When  daj's  fair  breeze  and  light  are  gooet 
And  the  moon  rises  still  and  lone, 
Down  drops  the  sail  by  sheltered  strand. 
And  tha  tir'd  helmsman  leafM  to  land. 
Venex  moi  vite,  &c. 


Firewellf  thou  loved  and  loving  stream  i 
The  miat  o'ercasts  the  [»lgrim's  dream  t 
Strange  pOrtenti  gleam  npon  the  iky. 
Thunders  a  nation's  gathering  cry. 
Theaonnd  of  many  waters  pours 
Wild  echoes  on  thy  startled  shores ; 
Say,  who  shall  bid  the  tempest  cease. 
And  give  to  France  an  empire's  peace  ? 
Teiws  moi  vite,  bo. 
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pnm  two  lateit  artut-biogn^biea  have 
been  wiitten  by  Uwjen,  or,  at  leatt, 
bmmtUra.  Haydon'e  jouruiU  wero 
very  judiciouily  odiied  Kme  tima 
■CO  by  Mr.  Tom — the  faaiiliHr  abbre- 
Tiation  ia  tanctioned  by  hitnself — 
Taybr  ;  and  now  Mr.  aitt^rist  fan 
done  his  bat  to  make  known  to  q« 
the  qniet  and  onerentful  life  of  Elty. 
We  would  ratber  have  had  Mr,  Tay- 
lor's brief.  Haydon  may  have  been 
an  IndiflerenC  artist,  but  be  wai  cer- 
taialy  a  clever  man.  Ills  journal.  Hi 
all  event!,  abounded  in  grapbic  power. 
Even  those  who  cared  little  for  art 
found  a  dranuttio  intereat  in  the  poor 
artiit'B  «Hru^le  with  fhb^  and  an 
emotion  at  the  curtain  felL  Sincd 
RooMean,  people  nld,  we  have  bad  no 
anch  coUfessions. 

Etty  also  painted  bis  own  portrait 
in  pen  and  ink,  and  «e  cannot  help 
r^retting  that  Mr.  Gilchrist,  instead 
of  only  quoting  this  autobiography^ 
did  Dot  print  it  entire.  He  tells  nis 
it  waa  exceedingly  ebanuteriatio  of  the 
man  i  it  would  imtb.  been  a  fannmble 
specimen  of  hn  rtyle  of  writiw,  and 
would  haTe  spared  Us  k  good  (feal  of 
tedtous  nlimtiTe,  and  many  prosy 
tetters.  In  fact,  all  that  need  have 
been  said  might  have  been  put  into 
one  volume,  instead  of  two.  Mr,  Gil- 
christ, in  the  character  of  impartial 
biographer,  assuines  ratber  a  patron- 
iiins  air  towards  hii  hero  t  he  writes 
at  Mr.  Fendennis  writes  of  some  of 
fata  acquaintanees.  A  similar  tone 
waa  oMerrable  also  in  Mr.  Tavlor's 
book.  We  think  this  is  a  mistake  in 
every  way.  Is  it  good  tuste  to  imply 
sHght  esteem  w  napAct  for  one  whom 
ymi  Intradnee  to  eifaers?— is  it  good 
^icy,  if  yon  wuh  them  to  lake  an 
mlMvst  in  him  f  In  Mr.  GilchTi<it'B 
owOi  this  manner  perfaapt  is  partly 
nnintentioaal.  and  may  arise  tn  some 
degree  from  Uie  numberless  qnoia- 
tfainsi  c«n«i*ting  of  two  or  three  words, 
tfnsr  which  be  jolts  one.  As  he  a<l>- 
VMHiee,  howevery  be  improfee  in  style) 
ao  Aat  the  tatter  part  ef  Im  work 
ia  nraefa  the  most  rotdable. 
'  Williaffi  Euy  was  born  at  Totk,  on 


tbe  10th  of  March,  178T.  His  father 
WHS  a  miller  —  bis  mother,  a  dlstia- 
guished  looking  woman,  and  "  with 
quite  an  Italian  character  of  face."  Of 
his  mother's  phiniquu  our  artist  inherit- 
ed nothing ;  but  was,  like  his  lather, 
short,  with  large  hands  and  feet,  and 
small  legs  in  proportion  to  his  body. 
To  the  end  of  his  life  he  retained  the 
sir  of  a  mechanic ;  but  bis  bead  was  so 
massive,  and  hij  face  had  so  elevaleti 
and  calm  an  expression,  one  felt  the 
moment  one  saw  it,  be  must  be  a  dig- 
nilied  and  worthy  mitn.  At  about 
deven  years  old  he  was  apnretiticed  ta 
a  printer  at  'Hull;  with  whom  he  ru- 
ibained  till  he  was  eighteen.  Long 
before  the  expiration  of  this  seven 
years,  however,  the  boy  was  disgusted 
frith  his  business,  and  eagerly  counted 
the  days  and  hours  that  must  elapse 
before  he  could  devote  himself  altoge- 
tber  to  tbe  pursuit  be  had  alre^v 
chosen.  In  uie  meantime  he  worked 
steadily  and  industriously  in  the  print- 
ing office,  and  eained,  as  he  was  proud 
to  show  in  after  year»,  a  certificate 
from  his  master  to  that  effect.  Ha. 
now  cotnes  to  London,  for  he  had  ad 
uncle  and  a  brother,  eold-lace  mer. 
cbants,  there,  who  received  him  very. 
kindly,  encouraged  and  supported 
him  \  and  did  so  for  years  to  come. 

His  first  step,  of  course,  was  to  qua. 
lify  himself  for  admission  to  the  Aca- 
demy. He  worked  away  with  great 
zeal  for  about  a  year,  till  on  the  15th 
of  January,  1807,  when  uearlv  twen- 
ty, he  attained  that  long  looked  for 
Cionacle  of  greatness.  One  would' 
ave  supposed  from  his  subsequent 
career,  that  he  would  have  distia-. 
guLshed  himself  very  soon  among  his. 
new  comrudes.  But  this  was  not  the 
case.  He  was  regarded,  Mr.  Leslie 
says,  as  a  worthy  plodding  per«0Dt 
but  with   no   chance   of  burning  % 

E inter.  Ka  prizes  or  medals  telT  to 
\  loll  though  be  was  constantly  com- 
peting for  them.  But  ho  was  not  too 
much  discouraged.  Ha  laboured  assi- 
duously, and  at  last,  when  a  stuilent 
of  nearly  twelve  years' standiuK.  would 
have  received  a  medal  for  the  best 
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copy  of  ■  Utian,'  but  that  it  wu 
found  that  the  rule*  of  the  acadeni]r 
luoiled  U>  ten  yeRra  from  their  en- 
trance the  period  in  which  a  Mudeut 
.  migbt  compete  for  a  medal.  So  poor 
Etty  bad  to  content  bimtelf  with  %. 
compliment  from  the  President  and 
the  Knowledge  that  hii  copy  wag  a 
very  good  one.  The  ububI  seriea  of 
dJMppointmentB  ai  to  the  admbBion  of 
his  pictures  to  the  exhibitioii>  which 
erery  student  mast  undergo,  has  been 
taking  place  all  this  while  ;  pictorea 
rejected — picturei  badly  hung;  and  he 
Iiat  now  reached  hii  thirty'fourth  year. 
On  the  opening  of  the  Exhibition  of 
that  year,  however,  heawoke  and  found 
himKif  famous.  His  "  CleopatrH'' 
attracted  crowds  to  the  place  where  it 
was  hunt;.  There  ia  no  use  in  trying 
to  deecnbe  a  picture,  so  we  will  only 
•ay,  that  the  pretty  women,  the  gor- 
veous  draperiea,  the  golden  boats,  and 
the  blue  sky,  charmed  Sir  i>anda 
Freeling,  who,  obtaining  Etty's  pro. 
nuse  to  put  soma  more  clothing  on  his 
nymphs  and  tritons,  gave  bim  two 
hundred  guincu  for  his  picture.  This 
veiy  picture  some  years  ago  was  bought 
by  Mr.  Labouchere  for  a  thousand — a 
sot  solitary  instance  of  the  proaress  in 
the  money  ralue  of  Etty'i  works, 

Etty  was  now  fully  in  a  position  to 
profit  by  the  wonders  of  Italian  art, 
and  to  Italy  he  accordingly  went.  He 
was  a  bad  traveller,  however ;  feeling 
acutely  every  little  derangement  of  hia 
personal  habits,  and  of  course  speak- 
ing no  language  but  his  own.  His 
enjoyment  consequently  was  not  verr 
great.  The  diary  and  letten  are  full 
of  grumbling.  Boman  and  Floren. 
tine  art  have  evidently  no  real  charm 
for  him  —  he  can  get  no  tea,  and  be 
fUli  ID  love. 

"Ttw  worid,  I  b<giD  to  ssr,' ha  lays,  "is 
not  what  a  young  imigliutiaii,  tingod  with 
flw  romoDtlc,  pktum  II.  Tbs  dull  reality, 
Iti  dolls  diuppoiutments,  ai  La  advancea, 
Stars  blm  to  tbe  hce.  .  .  .  Hy  pride 
Is  hart  to  tbink  I  un  thongbt  so  wortblui. 
Well,  no  matter.  Thougti  bnussd,  I  uti«t 
I  am  not  y«t  brokoi-  I  bear  a  coosdmu- 
DMS  of  sonietbiiig  y«t,  bidding  ma  not  de- 
•palr  of  didng  tliat  which  aftcr-sgH  diall 
not  Itt  die.  To  calm  me,  let  ma  qoote  a 
beintiftd  thing  I  met  with  the  other  da;, 
traiulaUd  tram   the  Perdu,  by  Sir  W. 


["•r. 


These  pasasj^  were  pcaiMd  in  Oc- 
tober. He  quitted  Rome,  «ull  feverish 
at  heart  and  restlen.  By  December, 
his  art  and  Venice  had  wrought  a 

*'  No  Icngsr  In  a  haM  ai  to  the  tma  pcs> 
lure  <a  his  afiUrii  or  th«  inciinotjon  of  his 
mlMrea,  his  heart  is  no  tongcr  son ;  has 
gradoillj  naumed  Ids  B*ie^>  His  fd* 
oDCa  kaown,  ha  oonld  make  op  hit  miod  to 
it  lu  hi^  tpiiita,  bs,  alx  moDth*  aftcc 
Iwving  EugUad,  ^ipriMa  his  brother  (I 
will  here  autiaipate)  that  he  has  '  bunt  his 
fetters,'  aod,  '  Riduid  ii  himulf  ^ain.' 
lis  tuu  '  detennioed  to  poupone  tunihig 
Capuchin  fHir,  however  seducing  their 
quiet  li&,  and  notwllbstuiding  the  azda- 
don  oT  (hat  piima  piontoter  and  diituibtr 
of  our  happiness,  woman.  I  havs  not 
quits  done  with  the  world,  though  I  tho- 
roughly hale  what  ii  gaaeially  undstitood 
by  the  term.  While  yoa  aia  hi  It)  wbils 
painting,  poatrj,  mo^  swilptara  nmain ; 
while  1  can  gaia  ou  the  fair  fios  of  nslurc, 
and  periiapa  nature's  dso^teiai — there  is 
yet  enoDgh  to  interest  and  cLaim,  and  to 
raise  our  gralitode  to  Uim  who  lias  f^ivied 
to  ui  so  many  source*  of  Innocent  delight  I 

'■inevitably,"  continuea  Mr.  Gildirid, 
"  the  school  at  TeuicB  hsi  '  cbanns'  moca 
potrat  than  any  other )  the  Capslls  SiatiBS, 
psihapSk  oxeepled,  Iti* ths moat  germansto 
blm.  /b  tsodSDdea  are  Ua.  fUauiters— 
tberaaaten  of  all  that  b  glowing,  virid,aDd 
pktureaqns  in  art  —  axot  a  men  dinct  and 
laMlog  InSDiace  on  the  vivid  ooloarist,  on 
mind  and  hand,  tbecv;  and  piaelios.  It  is 
fram  them  he  can  leun  moat ;  con  acquira 
and  apply.  His  spirit  ia  M  by  tin  Influtaco 
of  kindred  geoiui ;  and  ho  ouimllatei  bii 
fbod — whatever  ha  uea  and  copieo.  It  was 
bare,  ta  short,  be  cflectnaDy  itndied  and  od- 
Taoesd  his  profes^onal  ednntion— hli  gniir- 
ing  powers  were  stimulated,  bis  wiiantiDns 
ccoftnucd.  Thii  lengthened  stay — an  epodi 
la  hb  cansr  —  pronid  one  of  davdopiaeat, 
and  of  namaranca  in  the  conns  natiiral  te 

Id  Venice, he madeniuDbwaofmott 
intdligeut  aod  beantiful  atudiea  Iron 
the  pioturea  of  Paul  Veronea^  TUiao* 
TiDtoretto,  and  Bomfucio;  and  aim 
painted  from  nature  every  evening, 
tie  returns  home  oflar  an  abMnce  alio* 
gether  of  two  yean,  in  the  Jaauary  of 
'24,  and  finds  himaelf  with  not  mech 
more  than  a  couple  of  months  befora 
him,  in  which  to  do  stHnething  for  tba 
next  Exhibition:  to  prove  to  ftienda 
and  rivals  tbe  progress  be  has  made* 
He  had  long  brooded  over  a  OMnpoai- 
tionof  "PimdorH  crowned  by  the  Sea. 
■oni  i "  the  arrangement  of  every  part  wai 
completely  settled,  so  tbe  execution. 
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in  ix  week*,  of  a  [HcttuQ  of  eight  or 
nine  fignreff  irai  to  him  no  great  tour 

"  Tba  pictorg  -wu.  In  bet,  cbuidBriiMd 
by  CDCngh  oT  academic  Duthod  to  ncoanncDd 
It  Id  offidkl  quvters.  Tbe  btod  W  toDg 
biok«n  to  copTlng  oiolil  cot,  it  onoe,  nmvtt 
ha  fr«edoni.  He  *  Fuidors'  ia,  Id  efnriC,  a 
nnibiiaMDce  of  the  antiqae,  and  of  tbe  xrait 
lUlUra ;  a  lUMtarij  «i*fJ«ML-  ezercia^ 
radMr  Itiaii  aa  origliul  poem.  In  the  artkla 
OT  tmaginaUon  [hen  is  nolbiiig  to  ivmlad  one 
oftherichly-fnighted 'Cleopatra.'  If,  bow 
crar,  in  iiHna  reapecta,  ■  step  bacbwud,  the 
piatnrei  wbich  foUuwed  proved  thai  ta  be  tbe 
pnltmliurjr  to  one  proportionatjl}'  in  advance. 
Tbenwrgpaiotlngof  tbe  '  Pandora'  ii  povtr* 
fbl,  tboiigh  conrul ;  Ibe  dranlnj;  boldur  tban 
befan,  the  coktai  at  onoe  deepor  in  tone  and 
more  reqilendeBt,  die  bindllDg  firmer.  Hii 
j-earanda-half'iiDHnaiititadriD  lulj-hod 
com^tted  hi*  edncation  aa  a  painter.  It  is 
an  InMance  of  tba  nlgnal  enrgy  aod  patieace 
of  the  man,  that  when,  aftei  long  ddayi,  be 
tad  aofalarad  exedlaDce,  and  reeeired  an 
eattiwt  of  tkDie,  he  ihonM  have  nupended 
hia  creatlTa  conree  to  perfect  hlmnir  tcctml- 
oally.  Feir,  after  having  lsani«d  to  point  a 
'  Cleopatn,'  iroutd  have  had  the  caaroge  and 
■etr-denial  to  contrnne  Khalanu  Bat  It  wu 
tba  tarntng-pidDt  whicli  deddgd  hie  liTe-loog 
ma*tei7  of  hia  art.  The  esecnthm  of  tbe 
l^rge  irnka  wbicli  aeon  Mowed — the  '  Com- 
bat,' tbe  'Joditbt'—whlk  It  toted  the  Bound- 
atm  of  that  edncitlon,  developed  hia  poirgra 
of  hand  atill  farther )  enablin^^  lilni,  Uience- 
fotth,  to  exeonte  in  a  almilaT  Urge  manoer, 
•nd  with  dacinre  ewUtnaii,  worka  of  any 


"Who  goes  alowlj,  goea  tafelj  ;  who 
goes  Mftitr,  goes  far,''  rays  Dr.  Ricc&. 
boccs.  It  appears  to  us,  from  what 
ve  have  «een  of  Etta's  pictorei  of  this 
time,  that  it  was  not  wonderful  the 
pnblio  took  little  interest  in  them,  aa 
Hr.  Gilchriat  mentiona  waa  the  fact. 
They  were  devoid  of  story  uid  expres- 
non,  and  had  not  even  good  imitation. 
He  cOQiequentl]'  got  onlj  amall  pricea 
for  Uiem.  The  artiata,  however,  as  we 
have  Been,  appreciated  the  academical 
and  technical  excuUencica  they  con. 
taiaed,  and  he  was  made,  after  the  cs- 
bibition  of  bis  "Pandora,"  Aiaociato  of 
the  Academy,  Ue  waa  now  thirty, 
•even  yean  oM.  During  the  next  year 
he  painted  one  of  his  best  pictures,  the 
"Combat,"  with  figures  the  size  of  life ; 
this  was  followed  by  his  "  Judith,"  and 
Other  fine  works ;  and  in  tbe  year  '26, 
wheD  he  was  forty-one,  he  reached  the 
"  long  desired,  long  denied  dipiity  "  of 
R.A.  After  havingattained  this  honour. 


painten  are  said  aonetiiDea  to  ratro- 
grade  in  merit ;  but  the  prices  of  titeir 
pictures  always  advance.  £tty  now 
tHgan  to  be  able  to  live  without  the 
assistance  of  hia  brother,  the  gold- 
lace  merchant,  and  even,  by  instal- 
ments,  to  repay  Uie  lai^  sora  ha 
had  received  in  all  these  years  from 
him.  When,  after  hia  death,  it  was 
found  thai  Etty  hud  left  the  greater  part 
of  hia  savinas  to  this  brother,  without 
whose  help  he  never  could  have  lived, 
instead  of  to  a  niece,  who  had,  for  many 
years,  resided  with  him,  it  created  a 
creat  scandal  in  the  little  world  of 
York.  But  we  certaiidy  agree  with 
Mr.  Gilchrist,  in  thinking  that  nothing 
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Etty,  then,  had  become  an  academi. 
cian,  and  from  this  moment  hia  life  was, 
as  he  himself  says,  "  n  long  summer's 
day."  A  cloud  or  two  showed  itself  in 
tbe  honxoa  now  and  then  ;  sometimea 
a  model  that  he  bad  order^  would  not 
come;  a  friend  or  two  dtL>d,  and  im. 
provemeiils  and  restorations  were,  from 
time  to  time,  threatened  in  the  great 
object  of  his  aifectiDns,  York  Minster. 
At  this  time  be  was  living  in  what  to 
him  were  very  pleasant  and  convenient 
quarters  in  'Buckinkham-atreet,  just 
behind  Northumberland  House.  Ths 
street  slants  down  from  tbe  Strand  to 
the  river  side,  and,  as  he  occupied  the 
top^al  of  the  last  house  in  the  streetf 
he  had,  from  hia  window,  an  eatensivs 
view.  There  was  the  river,  with  ita 
steam-boats  and  busy  wharfs,  West- 
minster Abbey,  the  f  ark,  and  the  new 
Houses  of  Fartiament.  On  the  leadsr 
he  kept  quite  a  little  zoological  gnrden 
of  cats,  rabbits,  and  birds  j  and  might, 
if  he  had  chosen,  have  there  smoKed 
many  a  pleasant  pipe,  of  a  summer'a 
evening.  J)ut  the  grand  eonvenianca 
of  the  house  was  its  neighbourhood  to 
Trafalgar-square.  The  life  school  of 
the  Ai^emy  Is  held  in  the  room  formed 
by  the  dome  of  the  National  tialiety. 
There,  night  after  night,  was  Etly  to 
be  found.  It  was  the  arena  of  his  tn. 
nmphs,  as  well  as  tbe  scene  of  the  only 
reliixation  and  pleasure  that  he  cared 
for.  When  Mr.  Gilchrist  applied  to 
Maclise  for  information  about  hia  friend, 
"  I  can  tell  you  nothing,"  says  the  *pi~ 
ritiut  artist,  '*  but  what  I  observed  of 
him  in  tbe  life  schooL"  And  then  he 
describes  him,  toiling  up  the  hundred 
steps  which  led  to  the  sanctum,  breath- 
less with  asthma,  and  resting  at  every 
landing-place :— 
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"Ha  wanld  irrirs  puDctoiIlj  it  dx 
o'clock,  with  hti  mill-bo>nl  under  hii  miai, 
and  a  UtIU  flat  woodeo  cue,  of  tboot  ■  tool 
long,  aix  hidiea  whtn.  lud  two  ta  dsplb,  oon- 
tiinlog  his  paletir,  aJnutr  «t,  a  liw  braahH, 
>  bit  or  two  or  chalk,  nhita  uul  biKh,  Slid  a 
Uttle  tma  ractfXacla  for  hia  Telilcle,  mmim- 
thiog  lika  an  itik-bottle,  witb  a  icnw  lid. 
Ub  would  wait  till  all  tbeModFnu  tookdwir 
diolcc  of  a  view  of  the  egurn  j  and  tbto, 
would  taka  tbe  beat  Ticaot  Mat,  gmarallf 
OD  tha  extreme  rigfat  or  left  of  tba  lower 
drcle  of  aeata  tbat  tuTTOund  tba  model:  aU 
tba  Dlhen  bdng  grnerall^  occupied.  In  a 
calm  way,  bvbh  to  ilonneM  compared  tD 
tba  eager  niab  to  work  of  the  atudent^  b« 
Wonld  plaee  hii  brown  paper  mlll-baard  on  a 
drawing-board,  anil  begin  •lowlj,  but  with 
great  puwer,  to  delineala  from  tba  modal, 
in  charoaL  He  would  ipend,  geiuratl}-, 
tlie  fiiit  eTaniofd  and  areo  tba  aecond,  in 
making  au  outline.  Thia,  I  alwayi  luapedeit, 
imple  to  the  atudeuti,  who  t 


tMay. 


often 
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they  have  made  a  good  oulllua.  Then,  per. 
hapa,  tw  wosld,  with  tbe  oommon  pen  and  tnk 
la  tha  room  (fbr  tba  Undenta  to  rign  thdr 
Btniaa  bt  tba  booh  «f  attendance),  go  orer 
tliadiarcoalontlliw^  Ha  tbao  wonld  tub  over 
UlUbM  aoraa  ot  hla  volaele,  and  a  little  aa- 
phaltam,  touch  la  tha  tnaaaea  ofahadow  traoa' 
liarantlr,  and  begin  to  paint  In  the  UghU  i 
tbvgging  the  edge*  of  Ibe  ligbti  with  a  free 
band  into  the  shadow,  Ne^t  night  be  would 
repeat  the  prooeu  to  Btlll  furtber  progreea,  and 
aoon,  tocompletlon.  Itwualwaja  turiouito 
are  tbat  whatever  view  of  the  fignra  he  waa 
eompelled,  as  It  were,  to  take,  alwsTS  appeaml 
to  be  tha  beat  view,  tiwa  blaadmlrabte  treat' 
nant.  I  ha*a  aem  hln  paint,  a  year  or  two 
bafbra  Ui  deadt,  apparent);  Imqrirtd  br  tha 
inafDRn  ('Mr.  Hadlaa Mnaalf  particnlarlr 
•dmlnd  this  model')  of  a  iHoala  flgtm,  ft 
atody,  tha  ilH  of  Ufa,  on  two  larga  ptanei, 
which,  irtien  united,  made  axcellrnt  propot' 
don.  Tbia  waa  in  cODieqaaace  of  the  r»- 
*tri<;ted  apace  of  the  aaata. 

■■  ti  waa  delightful  to  aee  how  beanltfiinj' 
ha  generalised  anil  ideattaed  the  tbiroa  of 
bfa  (tudlai.  Ttwre  waa  a  flavour  of  natura 
In  then.  But  the  conloun  wen  Tat  mtr 
taitod  t?  hla  own  admhabla  pareapthoj  a( 
the  baantlhL  U  than  waa  pamtj  In  tha 
Hne,  or  flaccidlty  in  tha  brm,  hii  pencil 
aaaaied  to  rafuae  to  portr^  IL  And,  tak- 
ing into  aonaideratlon  that  both  were  atndy- 
ing  from  the  aame  original.  It  wai  very  cu- 
liooa  to  aee  hla  glowing  itudy,  aoroelimea 
MntraMed  witb  the  wretched,  meagre  Irath 
tf  the  peraon  who  bap]«ned  to  sit  next  him, 
knd  who  drew  wfUi  duU  liberality." 

After  stndjr  at  the  acadfliitj,  con- 
cluding at  eight,  £Uy  held  hu  aocial 
tneetingi.  "  We  had  te*/'  relate* 
Mr.  Maclite.  one  of  thoM  whoae  fV«. 
quent    habit    it    wa*    to    go     home 


with  him  at  that  Itonr— "  tn,  in  tbe 
tuakinz  of  which  he  prided  bimaelft 
capital  muffina,  and  battered  toaat. 
A  few  old  friends  were  generally  as. 
aemblt^L  We  cloaed  the  eTening 
early,  with,  perhaps,  tm  petit  verre  M 
Uaragcbiuo." 

There  is  ooe  tnore  ereut  to  be  no< 
ticed  in  Ettj'a  life  ~  tbe  ccdleciing 
together,  attd  Mbibiiiog,  br  tba  8ft< 
cietj'  of  Ana,  of  aome  of  liii  finot 
pictarea.  tit.  Gilchriat  thna  ipeaka 
of  its- 


longer  danblfnL  For  men  tam^  It  Hi 
more  than  tweotjr  yean  of  aiknt  labour  bad 
(fleeted:  antldpath^  the  dow  progreaaof 
further  yeara  ;  raiajog  bim  tf  mot  to  tbe  p»- 
■iiion  to  which  a  wider  knowledga  ot  hie 
worfca,  in  th^  nattered  aonditiois  wooU 
gradnaUy  hara  prrfarrtd  bun.  It  azteoded 
a  liDowledga  of  the  poetic  ooIourlM  ta  thaaa 
who  had  known  little  or  luthhig  brfitat 
huproved  it  among  thoae  who  had  knawn 
muob.  No  man  can  cany  in  hla  baHt  a 
well  digtaled  rmtii  ot  ■  paioter'a  woaka^ 
auch  aa  a  collccud  edition  at  them  will  jin< 
aent.  All  wete  aean  b  new  rabliona,  and 
in  a  new  UghL     lloat  were  i 


;  tnkoi  fijr  ttw  gnl- 
.  .  .  The  laat  year  of  hi* 
lith  waa  tha  Bnt  In  which  ha  beeanv  tnly 
known,  beyond  tha  oonlbiei  of  admiring  oo- 


It  ii  with  great  trooble  that  a 
collection  of  thia  kind  ia  fbrmed. 
Owner*  of  pictures  naturally  dislika 
riikinA  thdr  propertj,  and  diamant- 
lingtCeir  roooiB.  But  on  the  wbole» 
in  Gtt^'*  caae,  there  were  fewer  diffi* 
ctiltiea  UuLQ  ordioarf  to  ooutenil  witli. 
His  ta<M  important  works  b«1onf[ed 
to  the  Scotch  Academy,  who  were  dis- 
interestedly anxious  to  gralify  the 
painter ;  and  most  of  the  smallw  jnc- 
tures  belonged  to  dealera  who  were' 
not  reluctant  to  avail  themselves  of  ao 
good  an  opportunity  of  ahowing  and 
adverting  th^  wares.  Still  there 
had  been  a  considerable  amonot  of 
worry  and  anxiety  to  the  painter. 

"  Anxiety  and  worry  had  not  ceased  witli 
the  auoccarful  opening  of  theEihlbition.  Tkut 
was  no  aooner  broaght  to  paia  than  ha  bft- 
csme  »  anxiouB  to  see  the  coHecttnn  acat- 
tarad  again  as  ha  had  balbre  bean  totbimIL 
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The  harSea  or  rcsponliblKty,  ai  towftrda  the 
ieveral  ownen,  wdghed  teavlly  on  lib  mind  ; 
did  to  the  tevtr  ud  htigne*  of  (snmbliiig 
bii  worki,  aaccwded  Iha  tcTtr  of  apprehni' 
Am  br  tbdr  uCeCj.  In  propwUra  u  bn 
priiad  theM  prodncU  of  bit  hand  —  tbe 
chief  erldoKM  or  hia  gcuiu  and  ikill  — 
vai  hi*  ncrvuDi  dread  of  tfaeirnUer  km  bj 
flra.  The  Socielf'i  bouM  in  John-itreet, 
^delphi,  vhich  had  nerer  berore  beld  so 
mui±  tnoaure,  wu  not  Qre-pniaf — tbere- 
rtrae  of  Sre-proof,  forming  put  of  an  ez- 
ten>Ive  block,  tU«lf  attuale  In  a  crowded 
ne[);hbonTbt>od ;  one,  from  tbe  namber  of 
ahopa  and  wai^oiuea,  especially  axpMed  to 
danger,  as  Etty  (a  nelgbbaiir)  had  au»  to 
knoiT.  Mneh  Daa  at  Make ;  the  reanlta  of  % 
laborkxia  lift  Tbe  chanes,  howerer  ramote, 
itaa  DOC  one  to  be  calmly  contempUled — 
of  th^  annihilatkui ;  a  few  ecattared  rem' 
oBUts  alone,  perhspa,  remaliiing  of  all  be 
had  painted  to  nmind  the  world  that  Buch 
an  artist  had  ones  existed.  That  chance 
haunted  Etty'i  mind  from  tbe  firat  day  of 
farjnmph  to  thelaat;  the  anxiety  punning 
him  wherever  fai  went.  '  What  a  calamity 
tl  wonld  be  I '  be  would  despondin^y  ex. 
elabn :  ■  my  fame  hfSled  I'  It  was  Da- 
moetea'l  word  at  hia  fretlval.  It  wa»  «mall 
eanaolatloa  to  the  creator  of  to  maoy  radiant 
Ibrma,  rtiked  in  ana  Tantare,  and  which  bad 
l«t  one  life,  to  be  obligingly  told,  >  they 
T«t«  folly  inaored.' " 

The  last  of  Etty'a  large  worbs  waa 
his  "  Joan  of  Arc."  TUis  picture 
was  executed  withmreat  "  swiAneaa," 
U  Mr.  Gilchrist  uTond  of  calling  r&. 
pidity ;  but  had  been  nnder  conside- 
'       '      a  longtime.     The  ] 
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began  it,  and  labouriDg  under  .  .  . 
iliueM.  Yet  there  is  no  trace  of  what 
vtiits  call  fiebUneu  to  be  *een  in  it. 
Breadth,  brightness,  and  depth —  the 
characteristica  of  the  painter's  manner 
—  could  not  be  carried  further.  It 
waa  a  magnificent  example  of  what 
be  could  do  —  of  the  power  to  which 
ho  had  arrived.  What  a  distance  se- 
parated  it  from  the  "  black  and  co- 
tourleas  attempts  at  the  ideal,"  with 
which  we  began.  But  at  the  same 
dme  it  exposed  more  than  hia  smaller 
pictures  did,  his  weak  points.  Etty 
could  see  and  feel,  but  his  observation 
had  confined  itself  almost  entirely  to 
tbe  life  school.  When  hia  invemion 
was  colled  npon,  he  went  to  search 
those  Gelds  with  which  he  waa  next 
most  familiar  —  those  of  previous  art. 
Tba  corapositioD  of  the  centre  com. 
parUnent  of  the  *■  Jow  of  Arc  "  is 
ihat  of  RafCtdle's  •'  Heliodorus." 
There  is  the  same  triangle  formed  by 


the  same  means  —  horse,  rider,  and 
overthrown  enemies.  Tbe  action  of 
"  Joan  in   the  Cathedral "  is  exactly 

ihat  of  a  soldier  grasping  a  lance  in 
tbe  foreground  of  the  "  Attilla  i"  and, 
finally,  the  beautiful  head  of  "  Joan 
at  the  Stake,"  is  copied  from  a  Mu- 
rillo  in  the  Louvre. 

Immediately  afler  the  closing  of  his 
pictures  at  the  Adelphi,  Etty  retired 
to  a  house  he  had  bought  at  York. 
Hie  dream  for  years  had  been  to  end 
his  days  in  hia  native  town,  and  to  be 
buried  in  the  Cathedral  he  loved  so 
well.  His  hope  was  destined  to  be 
only  partly  realised.  Rheumatism  and 
asthma  dail^  increased  i  and  in  littlo 
more  than  six  weeks  after  his  return 
home  he  breathed  his  last.  York 
Minster  boasts  no  Poets'  Corner lo- 
cal rcasoos  and  etiquette  necessitated 
hia  burial  in  the  churchyard  of  St. 
Mary's  Abbey. 

Aa  &  pednter  —  without  going  into 
the  question  of  his  rank  as  artiet  or  as 
poet — none,  we  think,  qualified  to  give 
an  opinion,  will  deny  that  Etty  waa 
one  of  the  greatest  that  ever  lived. 
To  be  a  great  artist,  a  man  must  be  a 
great  poet.  Michael  Anselo  had  as 
fine  an  imagination  as  Dante;  and 
the  genius  of  Mozart,  and  Rafiaelle, 
and  Shakapeare,  equally  grand,  and 
equally  beautiful,  was  varied  in  its  ex- 
pression only  by  their  physical  organi- 

Elty  came  to  the  conclusion  th^  as 
the  harmonies  of  sound  are  the  domain 
of  the  muaciau,  and  those  of  lines, 
of  the  sculptor;  so  that  view  of  nature 
which  eapecially  dwells  on  the  charms 
of  colour  is  the  proper  province  of  the 
painter:  and  tbe  character  of  his  art, 
and  the  choice  of  his  subjects,  waa 
formed  accordingly.  Wantmg  compa- 
ratively in  active  imaginative  power, 
but  intensely  feeling  —  revelling  in .~. 
the  beauty  of  natural  objects,  be  waa 
satisfied  to  attempt  only  the  reproduc- 
tion of  his  iau)resGion8.  To  aid  him  in 
this  design,  he  was  gifted  with  a  pre- 
eminently painter's  power,  execution, 
or  the  faculty  of  so  seizing  the  genius 
of  hia  materials  as  to  make  (hem  yield 
their  full  effect.  There  are  only  in 
the  histotv  of  art  two  or  three  name* 
that  can  be  compared  with  his  in  this 
respect.  The  circumstances  of  aciu 
demic  training  —  the  fact  that,  to  a 
resident  in  a  great  city  it  is  tbe  only 
natural  object  obtainable  to  study 
from ;   and  as  he  himself  says,   "  tha 
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iufitiitelr  neater  delist  be  felt  in  the 
works  Of  God,  than  in  draperies,  the 
works  of  man" — all  induced  Ettf  to 
find  hia  chief  pleuore  in  punUng — • 
what  to  men  of  len  or  different  power 
than  himself  it  the  greatest  difficulty 
And  Btambling-block  —  the  naked  hu. 

Here  we  have  seen  that  even  as  a 
■tudent  he  gained  a  repatation.  But, 
Burpriaing  aa  was  the  force  and  benuty 
of  his  earlier  studies,  it  is  curious  to 
notice  the  increaw  of  power  given  to 
bis  hand  hy  the  constant  practice  of 
twenty  jcars  —  a  power  so  great  that 
it  at  length  enabled  him  to  seize  and 
reproduce  on  his  panel  some  of  the 
most  subtle  and  STea  evanescent  beau, 
ties  of  colour  and  line  presented  to 
bim  by  bin  model  —  beauties  so  deli> 
cate  that  thej  were  not  even  perceived, 
much  less  rendered,  by  many  artists. 
His  eye  was  so  sensitive  to  grace,  that 
the  least  indication  of  it  was  ncTer  lost 
to  him,  even  when  aurronnded  by 
much  that  was  common ;  and  we  have 
heard  that  some  of  Us  most  beiiuCifnl 
figures  were  painted  from  models  by 
no  means  remarkably  fine.  We  re- 
peat then  —  and  the  fact  helps  to  ac- 
count for  the  vigour  and  variety  of 
his  productjons  —  that,  as  be  always 
painted  with  a  model  before  bim,  so 
Ae  would  invariably  get  whatever  of 
grace  and  beauty  that  model  possessed. 
Oeneralised  as  his  studies  were  to- 
wards the  end  of  his  life,  ^ey  were, 
from  this  cause,  never  mannei^d  self- 
repetitioiu  j  they  always  contwned 
some  particular  truth ;  and  those  who 
looked  at  any  studv,  and  were  in  the 
habit  of  painting  from  the  same  per- 
son, were  able  at  once  to  see  who  was 
its  originaL  We  once  discovered  from 
the  noisy  chalter  of  a  group  of  rapau 
in  the  academy  exhibition  room,  that 
Chamberlain  and  Orpen,  Wharton  and 
Idendoo,  were  the  real  names  of  the 
nymphs,  virgins,  and  watriora  we  were 
that  moment  admiring  on  Etty's  can- 
vas. All  this,  then,  proves  that  it 
was  no  mere  daubing  with  pretty  co- 
lours that  our  poiuter  was  about. 
Resemblance  depends  on  form,  and  on 
form  alone ;  and  here  we  would  re. 
mark,  that  it  is  the  greatest  possible 
mistake  to  suppose  tnat  £tty  could 
not  dmw.  The  fact  is,  it  is  to  be  very 
much  doubted  if  any  other  artist,  of 


the  British  schoolr  could  draw  as  welL 
From  carelessness,  or  rather  from 
eager  desire  to  begin  his  beloved  co- 
louring, he  would  frequently  spend 
only  aa  many  minutes  in  oothning  his 
figure  as  other  men  would  take  hours  j 
and  ai  his  process  of  painting  pre- 
vented an  alteration,  the  proportioiis 
would  remtun  defective ;  but,  in  the 
drawing  of  "feeling,"  he  was  imuw de- 
ficient. To  justify  these  assertions  we 
would  point — as  they  are  important 
works,  and  belong  to  a  public  inatitntiui 
—tohis  pictures  atEdinburgh;  bat  we 
might,  with  equal  propriety,  to  hun. 
dreds  of  his  small  and  rapidly  painted 
pietures  <  parts  of  which  are  designed 
with  the  nicest  taste,  and  by  a  hand 
perfectly  obedient  to  the  most  sensitin 
perceptions  of  form.  This  bdn^  the 
case,  we  may  anrely  set  down  to  inat- 
tention, and  not  to  inability,  those 
defects  in  drawing  which  may  be  ap- 
parent enough  on  other  portions  of  his 
canvas.  It  was  an  inattention  arising 
from  his  whole  facallies  being  absorbed 
in  the  consideration  of  another  class  of 
truth — a  class  to  whicli  the  molts*  of 
his  picture  belonged,  and  therefore  at 
the  moment  the  most  important. 

Whatever,  though,  might  be  his 
haste  or  carelessness,  there  is  nothing 
that  be  ever  drew  that  is  not  (Ustin- 
guished  by  a  qoalitv  more  and  mora 
wanting  in  the  works  of  modern  ar~ 
tists—utrgeocss  of  style.  It  was  this 
quaht^  that  saved  his  studies,  made  in 
the  Life  Academy,  fhim  being  what 
those  of  nearly  every  other  modern 

funter  are,  indecent  and  repulsive. 
t  even  made  them,  with  the  back- 
grounds that  he,  and  he  alone,  knew 
DOW  to  give  them,  in  very  many  coaesf 
poems  as  well  as  pictures.  £tty  wai 
endowed  with  a  clear  judgment  and 
an  obdurate  wilt ;  he  appears  to  have 
seen  perfectly  the  nature  of  his  powers, 
and  to  have  cultivated  them  with  ths 
utmost  perseverance  through  years  of 
discouragement.  He  had  his  reward- 
He  must  have  been  consdoui  that  as 
a  painter  of  the  naked  human  figure— 
the  touchstone  of  a  painter's  skiU — for 
its  colour  and  its  form  defy  medi- 
ocrity— he  was  not  only  unsurpassed, 
but  unequalled.  II  it  tomelking  to 
excel  ai  a  Jitak-painter,  Corngio,  7T. 
tiitn,  YeUuqnez,  and  Jtubent, 
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MoR  ofonrTeadenareprobabljiami- 
liar  1T1U1  the  mmple  and,  on  the  whole, 
the  ielicitoQB  illustration  with  which 
Pale;  commences  hii  •■  Natural  Hieo- 
loEf."  He  auppoBet  himseifincTOMing 
ft  neath  to  stnke  his  foot  againat  a 
■tone,  and,  af^er  ezamin^  the  object 
which  had  thtu  arrested  hia  attention, 
to  conclude  that,  for  anything  ho  could 
tell  to  the  contrtLT^,  it  might  hare  Iain 
iSaen  for  ever.  He  then  supposes  him- 
Belf  to  meet,  farther  on  in  his  walk, 
irith  a  watch,  a  piece  of  mechanism 
■which,  unlike  the  atone,  oxhibits  anum- 
ber  of  different  sdaptationa,  provinoni, 
■ud  contrirances  ;  and  thus  convinces 
him  that  it  mnst  hare  bad  au  intelligent 
designer.  But  though,  in  the  days  of 
ita  author  there  oiieht  have  been  in  this 
illustration  but  liltTe  to  which  a  reason. 
«ble  critic  could  take  objection,  it  is 
open  to  serious  objection  in  ours,  fur 
we  know  that  there  might,  and  proba. 
Ur  must  have  been,  at  least  as  much 
of^  contrivance  and  design  iu  the  atone 
as  in  the  watch.  That  stone,  it  is  true, 
might  hare  seemed  to  be  tittiple  in  its 
structure,  and  therefore,  accordinz  to 
Falej,  an  object  in  which  it  is  JifE* 
cult  to  discovur  any  eridcnce  of  an  in. 
tention  and  an  author,  for  he  observes 


tude,  and  correspondency  oj 
degree,  thert fore,  oTcomplexilij  ii 


posed  of  different  ingredients  which 
cEfcct  an  important  pltin  in  their  com- 
bination, it  IS  enough  to  observe  that 
« itone,  single  and  simple  as  it  appears, 
may  argue  a  prescience  of  want  and  a 
for  contingeniues,  a  compre- 


C 


object,  such  as  the  watch, 
Adaptations,  could  never  have  exem. 
plined.  It  may,  in  short,  be  an  exnuipla 
of  that  very  kind  of  evidence  in  favour 
of  design  which  Faley  himself  consi- 
dered the  most  concluHivo  ;  it  may  bo 
ji  instance  of  what  he  calls  "proipec. 
rivance,"  and  of  which  he  ob- 
"I  can  hardly  image  to  myself 


a  more  diitinguishing  maiki  and,  con- 
sequently, a  mora  certain  proof  of  de- 
sign, than  preparation,  i.  «.,  the  pro- 
viding of  things  beforehand,  which  are 
not  to  be  used  until  a  considerable  time 
afterwards,  for  this  implies  a  contem- 
plation of  the  future,  which  belongs 
only  to  intelligence."  If,  for  example, 
the  author  we  ore  quoting  had  stumbled 
upon  a  coal,  and  had  known  as  maeh 
as  wo  do  of  its  origin,  its  structure, 
and  its  history,  what  volumes  might  he 
have  written  on  the  forethought,  the 
wisdom,  and  the  benevolence  which,  in 
the  mine  out  of  which  that  coal  was 
extracl«d,  had  made  proriiion,  ages 
upon  ages  before  man  was  bom,  for 
some  of  the  latest  of  his  wants,  as 
well  as  some  of  the  grandest  of  his 
achievements  I  There  js  something  so 
sublime  in  tliat  conception  of  God's 
greatness  and  goodness  which  the  con- 
templation of  a  coal-field  inspires,  that 
human  L-ingoage  can  hardly  give  it 
utterance.  In  the  commerce  of  nations, 
the  multiplication  of  manufactories; 
the  diffusion  of  knowledge ;  the  pro- 
gress of  art,  and  the  fucilities  of  tra- 
velling, what  a  revolution  may  onrfbssil 
fuel  be  at  this  moment  accomplishing  I 
Yet  ail  this  may  be  only  the  commence* 
ment  of  a  change,  and  a  change  sostu- 

Ecndous,  that,  as  an  instrument  in  the 
Finds  of  God,  it  may  contribnle  at 
last  to  regenerate  the  world.  The 
trne  revolution,  doubtless,  must  be 
spiritual;  but  natural  instrumentali^M 
may  work  out  the  necessary  prepara- 
IJons ;  and  who  can  tell  but  that  the 
agencies  which  coal  has  called  into  ope- 
ration may  continue  to  enli^ten, 
emancipate,  and  evangelise  the  world, 
till  barbarism  is  everywhere  succeeded 
by  civilisation,  tyranny  by  freedom) 
and  heathen  mythology  by  divine  reve- 
lation? Who  can  t^  but  that  in  this 
way  the  purposes  of  the  present  dis- 
pensation may  be  accomplished,  and 
the  world  prepared  for  another  and  a 
better?  Who  con  tell  bnt  that  thus  the 
earth  shall  be  made  ready  for  the  com- 
ing and  the  kingdom  of  its  Redeemer^ 
its  Maker,  and  ita  God  ?  Be  this  as  it 
may,  who  knows,  at  all  events,  what 
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progreM  man  u  jMUt  nuke  in  art,  in 
cinDiation,  or  in  science ;  or  how  macti 
this  progTBM  ah&ll  be  speeded  b^  a 
inaclunei7  which  shall  owe  its  eETectire- 
ness  to  heat,  engendered  by  coal  ?  Tha 
traveller,  whose  case  we  are  sapposing, 
might  examine  with  a  microscope  the 
fragment  that  obstructed  his  path,  and 
discover  its  vegetable  structure.  He 
might  then  betake  himself  lo  the  niias 
out  of  which  it  was  dug  ;  and  thure  the 
numberlvsa  impressions  of  gig>intiii 
reeds  and  arborescent  femi  might 
transport  him  in  thought  back  to  a 
period  of  unrecorded  and  ommagined 
antiquity,  when  the  whole  of  the  sur- 
rounding Bcenerj  was  overspread  with 
an  ultra- tropical  vegetation  ;  while  the 
fitness  of  all  this,  not  only  for  purposes 
then  perhaps  fulfilled,  or  then  in  pro- 
gress of  accomplishment,  but  for  the 
juture  fuel  ofa  race  then  as  yet  unborn, 
as  well  as  tor  the  many  and  momentous 
ends  past,  present  and  to  come,  for 
which,  8B  such,  it  was  intended,  might 
inspire  him  with  the  profouodest  vene- 
ration for  that  God  who  had  thos 
Slanted  it,  not  only  for  unb^otteo,  but 
)r  incalculably  distant  generations, 
'i'bere  is  a  prospective  beiiefiGence, 
just  such  as  might  have  been  expected 
Irom  Him  with  whom  a  thousand 
years  is  m  one  daj^,  and  one  day 
as  a  thousand  years,  in  this  marvellous 
adaptation  of  process  to  result  and 
supfdv  to  demand,  sues  upon  ages  not 
only  before  that  resujt  had  ever  begun 
to  be  seen,  or  that  demand  to  be  made, 
but  even  before  the  creation  of  the  very 
being  in  whose  history  they  were  yet 
to  be  exemplified.      ThuK,  then,  the 


dness  of  Faley'B  illustration  is  only  an 
additional  argument  in  favour  of  bis 
general  conclusion.  For,  if  the  stone 
had  answered  his  purpose  exactly,  it 
might)  doubtless,  have  contrasted  effec- 
tively, in  its  wantof  deai^and  contri- 
vance, with  the  watch,  ita  springs,  its 
wheels,  its  levers,  and  its  balances,  and 
thus  cxempliSed  the  difference  between 
a  piece  of  unwrought,  onadapted,  un- 
organised matter,  and  the  deliberate 
and  artistical  handiwork  of  some  de- 
signing intelligence.  Bnt  then  Lbe  ga. 
neral  argument  would  have  suffered 
ralber  than  sained  by  the  perUnency  of 
its  chosen  ilTustration,  for  in  that  case 
it  might  have  been  s^d  that  a  natural 
jo^uedoD    exhibited   lese  of  deugn 


than  did  a  human  oontrivaiKet  wbereur 
it  may  be  qaestioned  wbetbertbe  only 
substance  ta  all  nature  whkh  occnrrad 
to  tbe  author  as  poenbly  fortnitonaamt 
without  a  maker  or  an  object,  is  not 
itself  a  clearer  evidence  of  foretiioaght 
and  adaptation  than  the  complicated 
human  apparatns  with  which  be  de- 
signed it  to  be  contrasted.  II,  tbeo, 
such  is  tbe  fact,  what  an  argnment  ia 
here  for  an  universal  Creatorl  Who 
can  recist  tbe  evidence  of  a  God,  when 
he  finds  that  there  is  not  an  pbject  in 
all  the  accessible  univene  that  can  fur- 
nish so  much  as  even  an  illuatndon  of 
that  :vhich  has  no  definite  end,  and  no 
iatcDigent  deiigner  ? 

Who  can  doubt  that  there  ia  veril/ 
a  ^reat  and  universal  Creat4«',  wheo 
neither  earth,  nor  air,  nor  sky,  oor 
wood,  nor  water  (rich  as  they  are  is 
all  tbe  materials  for  aywiM  and  com- 
parison)  can  yield,  in  all  their  d^thi, 
or  lengths,  or  heights,  a  solitaij  eq^ 
blem  of  the  fortuitous,  the  objectleia, 
or  the  autborlets?  Verily,  if  there 
are  "  tongues  in  trees,"  and  "  book* 
in  the  running  brooks"  there  are  ser- 
mons in  stifles  as  well  aa  good  in 
everyUiine ;  and  those  sermons  preach 
to  us  a  God  of  Creation  —  a  bod  of 
Providence — yes,  and  (as  we  hope  to 
show  in  the  sequel)  a  God  even  af 
Redemption.  Our  cubject  at  prewnt 
is  coal,  and  let  us  see  what  endencea 
of  a  Deity  and  a  Providence  are  af' 
furded  by  its  abundance,  ita  history, 
and  ita  ori^n — subjects  which,  apart 
from  their  relation  to  the  sublime 
truths  of  religion,  are  in  thenuelrea 
matters  in  various  ways  of  absorbing 
and  universal  interest.  As  for  tha 
first,  it  may  be  a  trite  remark  ;  but  it 
is  one  that  amply  deserves  all  the  re- 
petition which  has  made  it  so  —  that 
things  are  generally  valued  more  for 
their  rarity  than  for  tbdr  usefulne^ 
If  we  treat  ourselves  to  an  inqiectiaa 
of  all  the  wonderful  produetiona  which 
adurn  a  modem  exhibition  of  tha  art 
and  industry  of  nations,  we  may  de- 

Siart  from  the  brilliant  scene  with  a 
eeling  of  wonder  at  all  that  there  is 
(here  of  the  beantifal  and  tbe  cosiljt 
and  yet  all  that  is  there  also  of  the  su- 
perfluous. But  if,  on  leaving  the  balli 
that  there  daizled  and  delifthled  u^ 
we  look  around  us  on  the  fair  face  of 
nature — "this  universal  frame  thoa 
wondrous  fair,"  the  clouds,  the  fields, 
tbe  woods,  the  wutera,  or  lbe  moua- 
lainsi   we  may  wonder   at  the  liulo 
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there  u  in  all  tliu  nutgnificept  puo- 
iwn*  tbat  could  Mfal;,  or  «veD  per- 
ti«ps  poaaibly,  be  dispenie4  with.  Yet 
h«w  tew  Ibere  are  who  teem  U>  prize 
the  cbe»p  and  uniTerially  acceMlbU 
producUDHB  of  tbla  rich  creation  ai 
(Huch  as  thef  prize  the  rarvr  materiala 
which  ODustitule  that  ooati j  collectioa  1 
Vie  gaze  upon  the  Ciyaial  Fahice, 
and  as  we  admire  the  beautiful  pro- 
portiouB  and  magical  etuembU  of  that 

g'gantic  atiucture,  reflect  with  aatis- 
ctioD  and  with  pride  on  the  taste, 
the  genitu,  and  the  riches  of  the 
lutlian,  to  whoM  high  intelligence  and 
%inple  reMurcee  it  owes  its  origin ; 
butj  then,  the  thoDghtmaj' never  occur 
to  JIM  that  that  very  nation  is  mainlr 
indebted  foe  all  the  greatness  of  which 
the  same  erection  is  to  Btrikiog  a  proof, 
to  one  of  the  commonest  and  least 
nhied  of  all  natural  productions  I 
The  gold,  the  silTer,  the  precious 
■tones — these  are  the  objects  in  gene- 
ral  of  human  cupiditj  ■,  jet  all  the 
wealth,  not  only  of  "  Ormus  and  of 
Ind,"  but  of  Australia  and  California 
to  bioot,  might  be  exhausted  to-morrow 
vitbont  inTolving  a  loss  that  would 
be  half  BO  deplorable  as  that  of  the 
coal-fields  of  Great  Britain  alone. 
The  grate  of  the  hospitable  dwelling, 
the  furnace  of  the  busy  manufacturer, 
the  gas  of  the  lighted  street,  and  the 
boiler  of  the  wonder- world  na  steam, 
engine,  are  all  fed  with  the  same 
abundant  but  invaluable  fuel.  And 
were  the  supply  to  cease,  the  inhabi- 
tants of  these  islands  would  be  de- 
prived of  about  twenty-two  millions 
•even  hundred  thousand  tons  of  tbis 
mineral  annually — a  loss  which,  sup- 
posing each  ton  to  cost  seven  ehillings, 
would  amount  in  mere  money  to  eight 
millions  sterling.  After  a  time,  and 
probably  a  short  time,  all  the  forests 
of  the  earth  would  be  Inadequate  to 
supply  the  deficiency.  Olber  substi- 
tutes would,  perhaps,  be  still  sooner 
fixhausted,  A  most  important  braucft 
of  British  commerce  would  be  at  an 
pud-  The  occupation  of  many  an  in- 
flustrious  artizan,  like  that  of  Othello, 
would  be  gone.  Tbe  works  of  the 
marvellous  steam-engine  might  be 
numbered,  afler  a  lew  generaUons, 
among  the  things  that  were.  Some  of 
onr  busiest  cities  might  be  converted 
into  silent  solitudes,  and  something 
like  the  fancy  of  tbe  specuUtivo  his- 
torian, that  an  artist  would  one  day 
be  fketdung  the  ruins  of  St.  Paul's 


from  an  arch  of  London  Bridge 
might  be  realised,  as  the  men  of  future 
generations  were  musing  over  the  de~ 

serls  of  IVIgan,  of  Newcastle,  or  of 
Manchester.  At  all  events,  the  days 
of    British   supremacy   would,   in  all 

Srobability,  be  numbered.  Tbe  stern 
emands  of  inexorable  nature  far  thq 
necessary  warmth  to  a  shivering  po. 

tiulation,  would  oblige  us  to  make 
iiel  out  of  many  a  beautiful  work,  or 
many  a  cherish^  material,  that  might 
have  otherwise  escaped  the  rude  hand 
of  tbe  destroyer.  England  would 
cease  to  be  tbe  world's  great  factory, 
and  "tbe  future  historian  of  tbe  re- 
volutions of  empires  would  date  the 
decline  of  Bricam's  power  from  the 
period  when  her  last  coal-field  was  con- 
sumed." Other  disasters  might  be  re- 
C'red  by  time;  a  succession  of  bad 
vests,  for  example,  might  be  fol- 
lowed by  others  wat  would  crown 
again  with  plenty  the  labours  of  the 
husbandman.  But  coal  is  not,  like 
com,  an  annual,  or  even  (if  we  may 
use  the  expresHJon)  a  centennial,  but 
the  slow  result  of  nature's  wondrous 
chemistry,  as,  in  her  vast  and  myste- 
rious laboratory  beneath  the  surface 
of  tbe  earth,  she  operates  deliberately 
Hnd  trom  age  to  uge  —  a  production 
from  vegetable  substances  long  under 
such  conditions  of  heat,  humidity,  and 
exclusion  from  tbe  atmosph^,  as 
prevent  the  included  gases  trom  es- 
caping, and  cause  at  last  a  bilu- 
iiimous  fermentation — a  production, 
therefore,  which,  in  any  considerable 
quantity  at  least,  it  may  require  cen- 
turies upon  centuries  to  elaborate. 
'Jlianks,  however,  to  a  bountiful  Pro- 
vidence, he  must  be  a  croaker  indeed 
who  can  anticipate  this  terrible  cola- 
luity.  ' '  Fortunately,"  says  Bakewell 
in  bis  "  Geology,''  "  we  have  in  Souib 
Wales,  adjoining  the  British  Channel, 
an  almost  exhaustluss  supply  of  coal 
and  ironstone  which  are  yet  nearly 
unwrought.  It  has  been  slated  that 
this  cool- Geld  extends  over  about 
1200  square  miles,  and  that  there  are 
twenty-three  beds  of  workable  coal, 
the  total  average  thickness  of  which  it 
ninety-five  feet,  and  tbe  quantity  con- 
tained in  each  acre  Is  100,000  tons, 
or  65,000,000  Ions  per  equare  mile. 
If  from  this  we  deduct  one-half  for 
waste,  and  for  the  minor  extent  of  the 
upper  beds,  we  shall  have  a  clear  sup- 
ply of  coal  equal  to  33,000,000  of 
tons  per  sqoare  mile.     Now,  if  we 
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admit  thftt  A,000,000  tons  from  Nor. 
tbutaberUnd  and  Darham  mioes  are 
equal  to  Dearlj  one-tbird  of  the  total 
coDiumption  of  coal  in  Enriand,  each 
square  mile  of  the  Welah  coal-field 
would  jdeld  coal  for  one  hundred  jvm' 
ConsumptioQ ;  and  sa  there  are  from 
1,000  to  1,200  squ&ra  miles  in  this  coal- 
field, it  would  snpplj  England  with  fiiel 
for  2,000  years  atler  all  oar  English 
conlmineaare  worked  out.  Surely  this 
proportion  between  supply  and  de. 
■nand,  want  and  the  means  of  meeting 
it,  must  have  been  providential. 

But  all  this  time  we  have  not  at- 
tempted a  defiuitioD  of  the  mineral 
which  forms  the  subject  of  our  remarks. 
Simple,  howoTcTt  as  may  seem  to  bu 
the  aucsUon,  "What  is  coal,"  it  is  one 
whicn,  in  the  present  state  of  our  know, 
ledge,  it  is  difficult  to  aniwer.  Ithai 
caused  repeated  litigation.  Expensive 
Uw  suits  have  turned  upon  it;  and  a 
case  some  time  ago  was  tried  in  Scot- 
land, in  which  large  sums  of  monej 
wens  expended  in  atlempting  to  prove 
whether  a  certain  mineral  (tho  subject 
of  the  ac(ion)  was  or  was  not  properly 
coal.  Geologisls,  chemists,  and  mi. 
ners  were  cited  to  give  evidence  ;  but 
the  witnenses  were  at  loggerheads ; 
■nd  the  jud^,  rcjeotinK  their  testi. 
mony  altogether,  directed  the  jury  to 
decide  for  themselves  according  to 
their  own  notions  of  what  would  gene- 
rally be  considered  as  coal  in  a  com- 
mon mercantile  transaction.  We  sltsll 
imitate  the  judge's  example,  and  leave 
ourreaders  to  settle  for  themselves  what 
is  meant  by  that  black  substance  which 
fills  their  grates  and  warms  their  houses. 
The  truth  is,  that  a  science  must  have 
made  a  far  greater  progress  than  that 
whiiii  geology  (rapid  as  have  been  its 
advnuces)  has  yet  attained,  before  all 
the  subjects  of  which  it  treats  can 
admit  of  accurate  logicaldefinition.  It 
requires  a  profound  acquaintance  with 
the  properties  of  bodies  to  distinguish 
with  certainty  such  as  are  really  essen- 
tial from  such  as  ore  only  accidental. 
All  the  kingdoms  of  nature  famish 
examples  of  Uiis  difficulty  of  definition  j 
And,  much  as  has  been  written  on  the 
difierence  between  an  animal  and  a 
vegetable,  it  has  been  said  that  we 
have  made  no  real  progress  towards 
the  discovery  of  what  that  difference 
is  since  the  days  of  Aristotle,  who 
stated  that  a  vegetable  was  an  animal 
turned  inside  out.  Fortunately,  how- 
ever, there  ue  many  things  of  which 


we  may  know  much  without  b^ng  abl« 
aecorwely  to  define  them ;  and  tuch  is 
the  case  with  coaL  Afl^  thii  digre». 
non,  we  pa«a  ftom  the  abnndanoe  of 
this  fbel  to  what  can  be  gathered  irom 
diSerent  reoords  refpeotjoe  its  hiatorj. 
Cool  WR*  nnknown,  it  wouM  appear,  to 
the  ancients.  Hie  word,  it  u  tnn, 
often  occurs  in  Soriptnra ;  bat  we  eon- 
dude  that  it  therv  meant  only  fad.  It 
is  supposed,  indeed,  that  the  lapis  om. 
pelilBi  of  the  Romans  was  our  canadl 
coal,  hut  they  used  it  only  for  tovi^ 
braceleta,  and  omaroenta.  'I'il!  litKtj, 
indeed,  it  was  believed  that  there  was 
no  coal  at  all  in  Italy.  "  Hie  great 
line  of  it  (says  a  writer  in  the  'Eacy. 
clopBdia  Btitanniea,')  seema  to  iwe^ 
BTOand  the  globe  &om  north-eaat  to 
south-west,  ranging  at  no  ^stann 
{Vom  die  south-easterly  parts  of  onr 
island  (aa  is  generally  rai^MBed),  and 
visiting  Brabant  and  Frvicet  but  yet 
avoiding  Italy."  This,  however,  i>  a 
mistake,  as  coal  haa  since  been  found 
in  Pamia,  though  not  of  the  carbons 
ceous  era.  But  although  unknown, 
or  neariy  so,  to  tha  Romans,  there  is 
reason  to  believe  that  it  was  well  knows 
to  the  ancient  Britons.  Hie  word  is 
laid  to  be  of  British,  and  not  Saxon, 
origin  (thongh  there  is  koble  in  Ger- 
man), and  can  be  traced  among  the 
Irish  in  their  O  RO^  as  well  aa  among 
the  Cornish  in  their  "  kolan."  CoiS, 
however,  is  mentioned  by  Tbeophnw. 
tus,  Sculus  Flaccus,  and  St  Aogna- 
tine.  It  was  known  to  the  Roman 
occupants  of  Britain,  having  been  ^a. 
covered  in  Boman  roeds  and  walla 
along  with  Roman  coins  in  beds  (^ 
cinders.  That  it  was  known  to  the 
British  aborigines  is  probable,  a  priori, 
and,  indeed,  afbrttori;  for  a  peoi^ 
who  hid  wroueht  tin,  lead,  and  cop. 
per,  could  hardly  have  been  ignornnt 
of  coal,  a  mineral  often  much  nearer 
the  surface  than  these.  Hasuner. 
beads,  wedges,  and  axes  of  fiint  have 
been  fouud  in  beds  of  coaL  Coal  haa 
been  discovered  in  the  sand  under  the 
Roman  way  t«  Rebcherter,  when  both 
were  dug  up  at  the  constroction  of  a 
house  in  Quay-itreeti  and  the  circam. 
stances  under  which  the  coal  was  found 
prove  that  prior  to  the  construction  of 
this  Roman  way  it  hod  been  depoait«d 
there  by  the  former  inhabitants  of  the 
country.  The  site  of  this  discovery 
was  that  of  an  ancient  British  town, 
MancennioD,  or  the  place  of  tents. 
History  proves  that  coal  was  employad 
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cud  afier  the  Nonnon  conquett.  Poi 
Pios   IL,   then  ^oeu  Sylvius,  yibo 
Tinted  Britain  about  the  middle   of 
tbe  fifteenth  century,  mentions   that 


i^gs  begging  at  the  church  doon,  and 
that  thejr  received  for  alms  pieces  of 
■tone,  adiiins — "  This  species  of  stone, 
whether  with  Bnlphur  or  whatever  in- 
flammable  cubttanco  it  may  be  impreg- 
Datedi  they  bum  in  place  of  wood,  of 
vhich  their  counti?  ia  destitute-" 

Tbe  general  fuel  wa«  wood ;  and  it 
■■  well  worthy  of  remark,  as  one  of  the 
uuuiy  facts  which  tbe  whole  history  of 
coal  supplies  in  favour  of  a  Deity  and 
■  FroTtdencei  that  the  discovery  of 
thia  nieful  production  has  been  compa- 
tatively  recent,  as  if  on  purpose  to 
wcnre  from  premature  and  needless 
consumption  a  material  so  essential  to 

Erogren  and  dviliaation.  Hume  the 
istorian  tells  us  that  Hennr  III. 
granted  a  charter  to  the  town  of  New- 
castle, in  which  be  gave  the  inhabl- 
tanti  a  license  to  dig  coal ;  and  that 
Ibis  is  tbe  first  mention  of  coal  in  Eng- 
land. In  tbe  reign  of  Edward  I.  it  was 
prdiibited  on  account  of  the  smoke, 
which  was  supposed  to  be  injurious  to 
the  health.  This  prohibition  was  fre- 
quently renewed,  but  without  cfiect. 
The  advaotagea  of  coal  began  to  be  op. 

r [Hated;  and  in  the  reign  of  Charles 
it  came,  At  least  in  the  southern 
part  of  the  kingdom,  into  general  use. 
To  follow  up  its  history  from  thence  to 
the  present  time  would  altogether  ex- 
ceed our  limits ;  and  wide  and  tempt- 
ing aa  is  tbe  field  upon  which  we  could 
enter,  if  our  space  permitted ;  much 
•B  we  could  say  upon  that  cnrions  sub- 
ject, life  in  the  taxnei,  full  as  it  is  of  all 
that  can  interest  tbe  psjrcologist  and 
tbe  Christian,  and  thrilling  aa  is  the 
interest  that  hangs  over  those  scenes  of 
daring  and  of  darkness,  where,  until 
the  law  interfered  to  ameliorate  their 
condition,  children  were  often  brought 
nji  in  ignorance  it  mi^ht  almost  be 
•aid  of  everything  but  crime,  and  where 
vice  was  rioting  as  if  in  nux^ry  of  the 
goodness  of  that  God  whose  merey  was 
so  singularly  conspicuous  in  all  that 
sDrrounded  these  deniiens  of  the  mine; 
_mucb  as  lie  could  say  upon  all  tlus, 
the  press  of  matter  still  monj  interest- 
ing obliges  us  to  treat  it  with  tbe 
otinost  brevity. 

Let  us,  however,  picture  to  onrselves 
a  scene  which,  though  rare  perhaps 
TOL.  XI.T.— «o.  ocmx. 
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at  present,  was  once,  and  not  longer 

Crhaps  than  a  dozen  years  ago, 
nentably  common.  Reader,  see 
you  not  a  number  of  substantially. 
built  cottages  a  littlo  beyond  yonder 
common.  The  light  of  a  blazing  fire 
is  visible  from  a  window  in  each,  and 
the  inhabitants  seem  to  be  the  only 
population  of  tbe  district  arouud,  for 
the  sentry  have  long  ago  deserted  the 
neighbourhood.  That's  a  collier  vil. 
lage.  Look  at  yonder  gaunt  and 
sinewy  form,  as  it  advances  from  tbe 
cotta<{a  door ;  it  is  that  of  a  man  who 
has  just  left  an  abode  in  this  upper 
world,  which  he  may  not  revisit  for  a 
week.  His  countenance  is  coarse  and 
brutal,  and  yet  there  is  in  it  an  ex- 
pression of  rude  good-nature  that  re. 
lieves  its  animal  characteristics.  He 
bos  a  candle  in  bis  hat,  and  a  pipe  in 
bis  mouth,  while  a  bulldog  fiSlows 
close  at  bis  heels.  That  man  is  a  coU 
licr.  Follow  him  to  the  mouth  of  the 
pit,  and  take  your  seat  along  with  him 
m  the  skip  or  basket  of  iour,  as  he 
descends  through  the  abaft  of  the 
mine  to  tbe  scene  of  bis  daily  occu> 
pations.  He  may  be  a  strange  com. 
panlon  on  a  strange  journey,  but  he  is 
a  man —  "  «iri  generii,"  aa  much  so  aa 
the  s^or,  or  the  stoge-coacbman  now 
of  the  olden  time,  or  any  other  mem. 
her  of  any  well-known,  woU-marked 
class — and  be  will  show  you  phases  of 
human  life  and  human  character  of 
which  it  may  be  yqu  have  now  no  con. 
ception.  The  machinery  by  which 
you  must  be  let  down  is  now  in  opera- 
tion, and  you  descend  to  a  depth 
rter  than  many  times  the  height  of 
monument  in  London ;  the  pure 
light  of  heaven  diminishing  as  you  de. 
sceud,  till,  on  reaching  Uie  bottom, 
one  little  spot,  not  larger  than  the 
crown  of  a  hat,  is  all  that  is  visible  of 
"  tbe  bine  serene ;"  or  be  may  con. 
duct  you,  by  the  light  of  a  lantern, 
step  by  step,  down  a  long  spiral  Stair, 
case,  called  a  turnpike  stair,  to  his 
place  of  toil.  Once  there,  a  new  world 
breaks   upon  your  view.     Roads  of 

various  shapes  and  sizes some  broad 

and  even,  others  narrow  and  undulat. 
ing,  others  still  perilous  to  look  at,  and 
propped  up  with  vast  pillars,  to  pi«- 

veut  tbe  roof,  from  faUing  in appear 

to  ramify  in  various  directions,  and 
for  miles  together,  tbronch  this  sub- 
terranean city,  ikre  aniT  there  a  few 
flickering  lamps,  just  enough  to  ren- 
der "  darkness  visible,"  "  serve  only 
Sx 
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to  ditoover,"  tXita,  indeed,  "sigbti 
of  woe,"  bat  alwftVB  of  (rrekt  maacn. 
Ur  esertioD,  sod  ne«rlv  inoeKMit 
sctiTitj.  A  popnl&tiDik  (a  black,  big- 
boned,  tD4  nearij  naked  Ubouren, 
tre  here  workiag  amid  tbe  tmnping  of 
hone*,  tiie  aoise  of  moving  cvrUees 
the  roKT  of  blaxinK  fumaceB,  tbe  Mat- 
ter of  wbeel*,  and  the  busing  of  iteem- 
eoginei.  The  linDgcresturei  that  cod- 
gregsta  here  are  meo,  and  Mmetimea 
women  knd  boyi,  and  children  just 
old  enough  to  walk,  betidec  honea, 
•wea,  rata  and  mice,  who  ore  in- 
trnderi,  and  dogs  and  cat*,  introduced 

S  order  to  keep  these  vermin  in  A&dt. 
he  cricket  is  never  lilent,  bat  A\ra~ 
ing  ai  incewantl^  as  a  cicala  in  Ital/ 
h|  mmmer  -,  whde  the  midge,  and  a 
variety  of  other  in«ect«,  are  filing 
througb  tiie  miit^  air.  He  only 
v^etafale  producUona  that  can  be 
•een  are  Ine  different  fiinei,  which 
mnltiplji  oat  of  the  neglected  niannr^ 
at)d  tArive  in  the  warm  air  that  wai- 
roundi  Ibem,  for  the  temperature  of  a 
mine  ii  slwajshigh,  and  sometimen  ao 
oppreuivelj  hot  aa  to  render  all  cbth. 
ing  an  inoombrance.  And  how  are  tbe 
human  part  of  thta  mingling  popula- 
tion engaged  T  The  men  are  making 
great  esertiona  —  aome  in  one  way, 
•ome  iu  another;  bnt  the  labour,  aa 
lonr  aa  tiie  mine  ia  well  ventilated, 
yna  the  tpaee  luffieient,  improvea 
rather  than  injures  the  health.  In 
pUoea,  however,  where  there  ia  little 
ventilation,  and  where  the  room  is 
cramped,  the  men  become  prematurely 


decrepit,  and  die  of  old  age  at  fiftv  <: 
aixty,  if  they  are  not  carried  off  long 
befiire  by  en  accident,   or  tiiat  fat« 


form  of  pntuxmary  diwaMi  called  tlie 
"  black  apit "  of  the  collier.  Those 
men  whom  yon  aee  now  ao  industriou 
are  moat  of  them  dmnkarda  and  gam- 
blers, whose  principal  amusement  is 
either  dog  -  fighting,  cock  -  fighting, 
diuek-peony,  or  ewda.  Then,  those 
women — how  eame  they  here  ?  Moat 
of  them  are  young  and  over-worked, 
and  how  Ignorant  I  There  are  young 
people  here  of  both  aeses,  twelve,  four- 
teen, and  dxteen  yean  old,  who  have 
"  never  beard  of  London,  or  Dublin, 
orEdinbargh;"  do  not  know  one  let- 
ter from  another ;  have  "  never  heard 
of  Christ ;"  and  "  have  never  been 
taught  Bucb  thinga."  But  do  yon  aee 
one  Utile  boy,  not  o>ore  at  most  than 
•even  years  oldi  be  has  a,  bottle  of 
Milk  tie4  about  bis  nsck,  and  he  lies 


iu  a  bole  scooped  oat  for  lumsdf :  h* 
haa  a  atring  in  taia  band,  and  there  be 
remaina  alfd^  without  a  single  com- 
panion. He  u  ealled  the  "  tn{^ier,'' 
and  the  aafcty  of  tbe  wb(^  mine  la  de- 
pending often  on  that  little  duldl 
Bis  bnainesa  is  to  opm  tbe  door 
through  whldi  tbe  nozioos  gaaee 
escape,  when  the  "burner"  eoates 
with  hiabaaket  to  unload  it  for  another 
bnrdeo,  and  rstnm.     Bnt  if  that  door 


than    Is    DecesBarr  fur  tl 

.    die  mine  may  be  destroye 

Lock,  boweVN,  at  the  frightful  marks 
on  hia  forebe«d  -,  tboee  are  tbe  marfca, 
aa  be  calle  them,  of  hia  "  hammers, " 
where  be  was  struck,  perhaps  with  mm 
iron  pick,  tat  slee^ng  on  his  poet.  Ws 
speak  of  Uie  dangen  tii  the  sailor  on 
the  wild  and  stormy  sea  i  but  are  Ihs^ 
greater  then  those  of  tbe  collier  ?  Are 
uey  greater  than  the  ehote-damp 
(carbonic  acid  gas),  or  "  wild  fire,^ 
Qt  fire  damp  (sBrpharetted  hydro^)* 
to  say  nothing  of  disease  or  aoeidefit 
by  faille  b;r  »«>  c  by  flood?  Tbera 
is  danger,  in  tbe  first  place,  Aom  fire, 
assuming  a  character  which  tbe  sub- 
lime langnaga  of  Milton  can  acarcelf 
depict — ><■  floods  and  whirlwinds  of 
tempeatnoui  Gre."  When  the  venti- 
lation of  a  colliery  has  betti  negle^ed, 
a  quantity  of  earbuPBtted  hydrogen 
gaa  accumulstee  in  the  waatee,  and 
Ignites  on  tbe  first  appnaeh  til  any 
lizht  but  tbe  blessed  Davy  lamp.  l%a 
whole  mine  is  instantly  filled  widt 
terrific  flashes  of  lightning,  the  e 


pending  fluid   driving  before  it   in  k 

'ng  whirlwind  of  &m!os  air,  which 

up  everything,  searching  some  to 


a  cindeTi  burying  otben  under  eac^. 
mous  rocks  aiid  fngments  shaken  from 
the  roois  and  passages,  and  then  tlnw- 
dering  up  the  shaft- wastes,  its  votcanie 
Airy  in  a  tfait^  discharge  of  dost, 
atones,  and  the  mangled  limbs  of  men 
and  horses.  Speaking  of  tbis  and 
the  dioke-damp  —  At  one  time,  say* 
Dr.  Walsh,  an  odour  of  the  moat 
fragrant  kind  is  diffused  Uirougfa  the 
mine,  resembling  tbe  seent  of  the 
sweetest  flowors,  and  while  Uie  miner 
is  inbiding  the  balmy  gale,  he  ic  sud- 
denly struck  down,  and  ez[dros  in  tbe 
midst  of  bu  fiuicied  enjoyment.  At 
another,  it  comes  in  Uie  Ibnn  of  a 
giobe  of  air  endued  in  a  filmy  casci 
and  while  he  is  gazing  on  the  light 
and  beautiful   object  noatini'      ' — 
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licnd,  it  nldanl^  czplodea,  and  de- 
ibOTB  hiin  and  Ixu  oompuiioiis  in  ui 

Thera  uyetuiotliBrd&ngerfitHii  tlie 
eoal  iniiu  itoelf  taking  fire,  for,  if  ones 
igiuMd,  it  will  00  on  DaminK  for  ^^w, 
B*j,  perlwpa  for  centimes  (m  witneM 
WMneibuiT  in  StaSbrd,  or  Dudler  in 
WMceitarMire)  ;  and  cometimsi  thero 
i>  peril  from  inuDdatioO)  u  when  tt 
mine  ia  wrooght  under  a  rirer  or  STan 
nnde*  tlie  ocean.  Yet,  in  the  midst  of 
all  thiSi  Om  miner  ii  one  of  the  moat 
redden  of  men.  FamiUari^  with  dan- 
ger ba4wtdei^  him  ioaenMble  to  ftar; 
M  will  lig^t  hi«  pipe  with  die  flame  of 
the  Dary  lamp  without  ita  proteotiog 
enclonre  i  he  will  walk  with  a  candle 
at  hia  breast,  in  a  spot  where  (he 
fire-damp  fills  the  stratum  above  hie 
head,  and  the  choke-dam^  that  at  hia 
leet,  so  that  the  only  lespirabls  inter. 
Tal  is  jost  where  the  candu  ia  buniiiig ; 
or  out  of  mere  br&Tado,  or  practical 
joke,  to  frighten  a  stranger,  he  will 
fill  hia  mouth  with  a  sufficient  quantity 
of  gas  to  produce  a  stream  by  conUvot- 
ing  the  hna,  and  set  fire  to  it  as  from 
an  argana  burner,  to  the  infinite  glee 
of  his  couipanions. 

The  colDer's  life  at  <me  tune  waa  ao 
pcmloui,  acddanta  were  so  common, 
and  deatha  so  frequent,  tiiat  when  a 
corpse  was  earned  through  a  neigh, 
bouring  village,  all  cunosity  wu  si- 
lenced, by  the  simple  answer  to  any 
qnestion  respecting  him  —  that  it  was 
"  only  a  collier."  At  length  the 
abases  of  mines  attracted  the  atten- 
tioa  of  some  beneTolant  men,  amongst 
whom  the  chief  was  Lord  Sbaftea- 
bury,  then  hard  Ashley  ;  commia. 
sioners  were  appointed  for  inquiring 
into  the  condition  of  children  em- 
ployed in  mines,  and  they  presented  a 
report,  by  command  of  her  Majesty, 
lo  both  Houses  of  Parliament,  in  three 
volumes  6vo.— a  report  which,  illus- 
abnttd  as  it  was  by  wood.cuu  ter. 
ribly  eapressive  of  the  omeltiea  some- 
times emptoved  in  mines,  aided  Lord 
Ashley  considerably  in  carrying  a  bill 
to  make  regulations  respecting  the 
age  and  bgk  of  children  and  youna 
persons  employed  in  mines  and  coU 
Ueries.  Siooe  then  these  avlla,  we 
believe,  have  been  greatly  mitigated, 
if  not  removed,  so  wat  the  picture  we 
have  sketched  is  one  that  might  be 
taken  only  of  a  state  of  (bingi  which 
has  now  ceased,  wa  hope,  to  exisL 
Bat  whati   it  may  be  asked,  boa  all 


tU«  to  say  to  as  argnment  fiir  »  Pro- 
vidence ?  We  answer  —  but  little,  it 
maybe,  to  those  whom  other  reasoning 
haa  not  alreadv  convinced  i  and  yet 
mudi,  mncb  indeed  U>  (faoae  wbiw  it 
haa.  Amid  all  those  burlweadlb 
'•capes,  uid  ^tparently  marvelloat  de- 
liverances from  appalling  danger  wbi^ 
tlu  history  of  every  mine  x^eoriM, 
ha^  there  been  none  which  the  be- 
liever in  a  moral  governor  and  Divina 
preserver  might  well  consider  provi. 
dantial  ?  Surely  if  there  is  any  w^ht 
in  the  argnment,  tbat  whatever  God 
haa  thought  soffidently  important  to 
create,  he  has  thonght  snffimently  ink 
portanl  to  preserve)  we  can  readily 
tMUeve  that  an  unseen  band  has  oftaa 
been  ontatretdied  over  tbooe  imperil- 
led labourers,  aa  diey  wrought  on  the 
very  brink,  it  wonld  seem,  of  deatnuv 
tioD  1  Besides,  tbe  history  of  coal  aiv 
guea,  as  we  have  noticed  already,  aa 


a  the  Is 


>  of  its 


covery  as  an  article  of  fiiel,  fbr  ecoi 
nomy  in  its  consumption,  suoh  aa 
ma^  safely  be  deemed  providential  ( 
while  the  very  gases  of  the  coal  minei 
nosioas  thoogh  Uiey  are,  have  been 
useful  i  for  they  led  (and  was  it  not 
deeignedly  ?)  to  tba  discovery  ot  ft 
light  which  is  now  the  means,  in  all 
the  principal  cities  of  Europe,  of  a 
brilliant  nocturnal  illumination. 

From  the  history  of  coal  a*  an  ar. 
tiole  of  commeroe,  we  pmoeed  to  ita 
origin  as  a  natural  produolioti,  and 
this  will  conduct  ot  to  its  plaoe  in  tha 
materials  of  the  earth. 

Of  all  the  sciencea,  there  is  none  that 
is  richer  in  malarialsfor  poetry  and  foe 
srander  than  geology  i  while  of  all  tha 
pa^es  in  that  roca  .  book  of  nature 
which  reoorda  earth's  marvellous  mu. 
tationsi  there  is  none  that  mora 
amply  repays  onr  perusal  than  the 
oartxniaceous.  It  tells  ns,  as  inter- 
preted by  most  of  tha  mora  eminent 
geologists,  that,  after  tbe  "  twilight 
grev  "  of  life's  early  morning  on  tha 
globe  had  passed  away,  and  the  writh. 
ing  worms  (if  such  they  were)  that 
have  doubtfully  impressed  their  toii- 
tnous  folds  upon  the  Cambrian  rooks, 
had  been  succeeded  by  tha  tenantry  of 
the  vast  silarian  sea^  another  Uieatre 
of  being  appeared,  in  what  ia  now 
called  uie  old  red  sandstone  forma, 
tion.  This,  too,  had  its  own  itomofu 
pviona.  "  Aga  auoceeded  age,  and 
one  stratum  covered  np  another  t  ga> 
nerations  lived,  diad,  and  ware  en- 
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tombed  b  tba  (iT«r..growii^  dapon- 
tioiM.     Sttccooding  generaliou  pur. 

ned  their  inatiDCtB  br  Mfriada,  ha^nr  mtop  wd»  >i»Tpa  eiuwr  lain  ipwei 

in  exirteDoe,  over  tM  Mir&ee  wuch  or  catkiiu.    WiMt  itruige  fbmis  of 

oorered  Um  tooken  and  periihing  re-  vegeuble  life  ^pear  in  tbe  fbrert  be- 

auKue  of  dteir  prodecowori,  and  dien  Wid  1     Can  that  be  n  dnb-mow  that 

died  and  were  eotmnbed  in  torn,  leaT-  niiea  iti  slender  height  for  more  than 

ing  a  lugher  platform  and  a  aunilar  fifty  feet  from  the  m»1  7  or  can  these 

deatJDT  to  the  generationa  that  loo-  taU,  palm-like  treea  be  actnal  fenis, 

oeeded."    Hithwto  ahnoM  all,  ae  &r  and  theae  ^nadJi^   bnnchea  mwe 

a  we  can  judge,  wieaia  to  have  been  fiwnda?     And   then,   theae   ^i^ntie 


OOMB  —  lite  onl;^  Off  Und  coowrting  leedi^  an  thej  not  mere  Tanetiea  of 
of  the  (dder  granitea,  and  tbe  portiona  the  eommon  horaetaU  of  onr  boga  and 
of  atnUprodnoed  by  their  diainte^n-  monaeee,  magnified  aome  nztf  or  a 
tioo.  Ine  pragreaa  of  the  geologiat,  hnndied  timea?  Have  ira  amved  at 
like  that  of  the  phyHcal  geognfMer,  aome  andi  ooontiy  aa  the  continent 
ia,  for  the  moat  part,  through  wa,  al-  naited  by  GniliTtt',  in  which  he  foand 
WMt  all  tbe  dqwaiti,  from  tbe  nlarian  thidtet*  of  weed*  and  graaa  tall  aa 
to  the  chalk  indaaiTB,  being  marine,  woodi  (^  twenty  years'  growth,  and 
He  firat  exception  that  dearly  pi«-  loat  bimaelf  amid  a  forest  of  com  fifly 
aanta  itaelf  ocoort  in  the  Iraoea  of  a  feet  in  height  ?  Tbe  lewer  v^etatioa 
land  TCgetatiwn  on  approaching  tbe  of  onr  own  conntij,  reedi,  moeaea  and 
Wal  nteaanrea  s  bat  then,  what  a  proa.  £atu,  aeama  hem  aa  if  viewed  through 
peot  at  laal  opena  to  our  *ie«l  In  amicanacope:  the  dwarf*  hayeaprnog 
tbeeloqnentlangnageofUiller— "We  ap  into  gianta,  and  yet  there  appeara 
haye  entered  the  om!  meaaorea.  F«r  to  be  no  proportion^  increaae  of  aise 
■even  fbrmatioDS  t^etbo-,  from  the  among  what  are  nneqmTOCally  ita 
lower  nlarian  to  the  ajiper  red  aand-  treea.  Yonder  ia  a  groDp  of  what 
atone,  onr  coarae  haa  lam  over  oeeana  aeem  to  be  [lines,  tall  and  bnlfcy  'lii 
withoQt  a  viiible  ahore,  thongh,  like  true,  but  neliher  taller  nor  bulkier 
Colambaa  in  hia  voyage  of  diaooyerr,  than  tbe  pine*  of  Norway  and  Ane- 
WQ  have  now  and  thai  fouud  a  little  rica,  and  the  dub-moaa  behind  ahoota 
fioating  weed  to  indicate  the  approach-  np  ita  gr«en  haiip'  anna,  loaded  wilfa 
ing  coniL  The  water  ia  faat  aballow-  what  wem  catkma  above  thoir  ton- 
ing— yonder  paaaei  a  broken  branch,  moat  oonea.  But  what  monater  of  the 
with  the  leavea  itill  nnwithered ;  and  vegetable  world  cornea  floating  down 
there  floats  a  tnft  of  fern.  Land  from  the  itream,  now  drdiog  round  io  the 
the  maatheadi  laudl  land  I  —  a  low  eddiea,  now  danciue  on  the  ripple, 
ahore,  thickly  coverod  wiA  vegetation.  now  ihooting  down  the  rapid  ?  It  re- 
Hnge  treea  of  wonderful  form  atand  aemblea  a  gigantic  atar-fian,  or  an  im. 
oat  fhr  into  the  water.  There  aeema  meoae  cow£-  wheel  divested  of  the 
BO  intervening  beach.  A  thick  hedge  rim.  There  ia  a  green  dome-like  maaa 
of  reeda  telli  na  the  maata  of  pinnacea  in  tbe  centre,  that  correaponde  to  the 
run  along  the  de^wr  bava,  like  water-  nave  of  Uie  wheel  or  the  body  of  tbe 
flags  at  toe  edge  of  a  lake — a  river  of  atar.fiah ;  and  tbe  boughs  anoot  ont 
yaat  volume  comes  rolling  from  the  horiaontally  on  evNy  aide,  like  apokea 
interior,  darkening  the  water  for  from  tbe  nave  orrays  froni  the  central 
le^uea  with  its  dune  and  mud,  and  body.  The  diameter  conuderably  ex- 
bearing  with  it  to  the  open  aea  reeda  ceeds  forty  feetj  the  branchea,  origi- 
and  fam,  and  cones  of  the  pine,  and  ually  of  a  deep  green,  are  aaaoming 
immense  floats  of  leavea,  and  now  and  tbe  eolden  tinge  of  decay;  the  oylin- 
then  aome  bulky  tree  undermined  and  drical  and  boDow  leavea  atand  oat 
innnoted  by  tbe  current.  We  near  thick  on  every  aide,  like  nricfclea  of  tbe 
tbe  coaat,  and  now  enter  the  qwuing  wild  rose  on  the  nd,  fleahy,  lanoe-like 
of  tbe  aiieam.  A  acaroe  jMnetrable  ahoots  of  a  year'a  growth,  that  will  be 
phalanx  of  reeda,  that  attain  to  the  covered  two  seaaona  hence  wiUi  flowen 
Ldght  and  well-nigh  the  bulk  of  foreat  and  fruit.  That  atrangdj^-formod  or- 
tnea,  ia  ranged  on  either  band.  The  ganiam  preeenta  no  existing  type 
blight  and  ghisay  atema  aeem  rodded  among  all  the  numerona  fanuliea  of 
likeOothiocohunnat  thepointedleavea  tbe  vegetable  kingdom.  Then  is  an 
■land  ont  green  at  every  Jdut,  ^er  amaxing  luxnriance  of  erowth  alt 
above  tier,  each  tier  naembling  a  oo.  around  na.    Scaroe  can  Uie  cutrent 
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make  war  throngti  ^  tlie  thiiiate  of 
aquatic  puatB  that  nae  thick  from  the 
mnddy  bottom ;  and  thoogb  the  aim. 
shine  falls  bright  on  the  npper  bongha 
of  the  tangled  forest  bevond,  not  a 
raj  penstntea  the  more  than  twilisht 
gloom  that  brooda  over  the  marBtijr 
platform  below.  The  rank  steam  of 
decayii^  TegetatJon  forms  a  thick  blue 
base  that  partially  obscures  the  under- 
wood ;  deadlj  lakea  of  carbonic  acid 
gas  have accomolated  in  the  hollows; 
there  is  silence  all  aronnd,  uninter- 
rupted safe  by  the  sodden  splash  .of 
aome  reptile  fi^  that  bas  risen  to  the 
surface  in  pursuit  of  its  prey,  or  when 
a  sudden  breeze  stirs  the  hot  air  and 
shakes  the  fronds  of  the  giant  ferns  or 
tbe  catkins  of  the  reeds.  The  wide 
continent  before  us  is  a,  continent  de- 
vrad  of  animal  life,  save  that  its  pools 
and  rivers  abound  in  fish  and  moUnsca, 
and  that  millions  and  tens  of  miltiona 
of  the  infusory  tribes  swarui  in  the 
bogs  and  marshes.  Here  and  there, 
too,  an  insect  of  strange  form  flutters 
among  the  leaves.  It  is  more  than 
probable  that  no  creature  furnished 
with  lungs  of  the  more  perfect  con- 
stmcUon,  could  have  breathed  the 
atmosphere  of  this  early  period  and 
havehved."  Soch  is  a  specimen  of  the 
descriptive  powers  of  one  who  had  been 
a  simple  stone-msson  iu  Scotland ;  and 
we  trust  that  the  length  of  the  extract 
will  be  pardoned  for  the  sake  of  the 
graphic  and  poetical  account  which  it 
eivea  OS  of  the  flora  of  the  coal  forma- 
tions. How  vividly  it  pictures  the 
•tale  of  our  iilaods  at  a  period  in 
comparison  with  whoso  dim  and  hoar 
antiquity  Egyptian  dust  is  but  of  yes- 
terday!— when  the  site  of  some  of  our 
btisiest  cities  was  overgrown  with  la- 
pidodendra,  sigillariie,  calamites,  and 
Btigmariie,  and  when  an  ultra- tropical 
hut  converted  the  land  into  a.  vast 
taothoose  for  the  growth  of  a  crowded 
and  ooloBsal  vegetation  I  Subsequent 
^tcoveries,  however,  have  thrown 
coosiderab^  doubt  npon  the  accuracy 
of  its  oondnding  remarks.  There  was 
a  time,  indeed,  when  it  was  thought 
that  the  highest  form  of  life  that  tiien 
existed  was  that  of  fishes:  and  we 
were  led  to  consider  the  carboniferous 
era  as  a  period  in  which  these  vast 
but  unhlossoming  forests  never  echoed 
with  the  music  of  the  morning  bitds. 
We  iNctnind  to  onrselvea  a  scenery  of 
B  woods,  imponug  indeed,  bnt 
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tbe  melody  of  hnman  Rwedii  or  tmi 
with  tbe  note  of  one  feathered  aong. 
ster,  or  the  voice  of  one  vertetoBte 
animal.  The  firefly,  it  was  thonght. 
might  have  been  deaming  starJike 
through  the  crowded  foliage,  aod  fishea 
might  have  been  careering  tbraugb  the 
waters  or  sporting  in  (he  weeds )  bnt 
the  I^rds  of  lite  Creation  were  still,  it 
was  imagined,  tbe  tenantry  of  the  seaf 
reigning  witheut  even  a  reptile  to  dis. 
putD  thdr  Bupremacj.  The  richness 
of  the  vegetation  was  suppoaed  to  be 
accounted  for  in  a  great  measure  br 
a  safer  abundance  of  carbonic  acid 
gas,  while  this  very  luperabundanoB 
(so  prejudicial  to  aninul  life)  was 
taken  up,  it  was  thought,  and  depo- 
sited in  tbe  mountain  limestone  always 
near  the  coal  measures,  so  that  the  at- 
mosphere was  thus  preinred  for  the 
introducUon  of  air-breatbinK  animals. 
It  was  on  these  presumed  facts  that 
much  of  the  well-known  theory  of  pn>- 
KTcssive  development  was  founded. 
But  though  a  number  of  the  sciences 
appeared  at  one  time  to  countenanc 
that  beautiful  speculation,  each  of 
them,  as  it  came  to  he  belter  known, 
bos  been  found  to  retract  more  or  tesa 
of  the  evidenoe  which  it  apparently 
had  yielded;  and  this  was  remarkab^ 
the  case  in  geology.  Tbe  theory  of 
prt^ressive  development  had  already 
received  a  rude  shock  in  the  discovered 
fact,  that  the  earliest  fossil  fish  be- 
longed to  the  highest  type  of  that 
department  of  the  vertebrata,  when 
it  was  also  discovered,  contrary  to  the 
hypothesis  that  reptiles  existed  in  the 
carboniferous  era.  It  was  not  true, 
therefore,  that  fishea  were  then  tbe 
masters  of  creation ;  reptiles  had  ap- 
peared, and  these  rank  higher  in  toe 

In  1B44,  a  true  reptile  was  found 
in  Rhenish  Bavaria,  by  H,  Yon 
Meyer ;  and  In  1B47,  three  skeletons 
of  similar  air-breathing  reptiles  were 
found  by  Professor  Von  Dcchen  in  the 
coal-Geld  of  Snarbruch.  Footprints, 
declared  by  Sir  C.  Leycl  to  be  those  ti 
an  air-breathing  animal,  were  discover- 
ed by  Dr.  King  of  Fenasylvauia,  in  the 
Greensburg  coal,  in  Westmoreland 
county,  at  about  the  same  time  as  that 
ID  which  the  reptile  was  discovered  by 
Meyer  in  Bavana;  and  fbotprints  ofa 
large  reptile  have  since  been  found  by 
Mr.  Isaac  Lee,  in  the  lowest  bed  it 
coal  at  Fottaville,  near  Fhiladelphia; 
so  that  we  maj  now  bo  aaid  to  hava 
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Ae  fbotprlnti  of  tw0  reptiliui  of  the 
eoal  jienod,  tnd  Hie  (keietoru  of  four. 
Vat  II  it  qvite  dear  that  the  sBine  pe- 
riod WM  not  attended  with  trirds.  Mr. 
Taylor,  in  hia  "  Indicationa  of  the  Cre- 
atOT,"  AaUi  \A»  coDTJction  that  it  imm. 
niie  foreata  of  tiiat  earlj'  period  mutt 
lutre  been  redolent,  he  says,  with  the 
blaaaoma  of  a  prodoctiTe  Tegetation, 
and  Toeal  with  tiie  miuio  oTa  wcll- 
q)p<Mnt«d  choir.  It  ia  poesibte  that 
nan  did  not  then  ezirt ;  but  the  little 
ftathered  tongtten  anng  no  leas 
nreetlj.  He  momiog  breeze  canfuht 
np  itt  gmtefnl  notes,  and  bore  them  to 
Rhofierear  than  hi*.  Idthennbroken 
qniet  of  theae  wfXna  aolitodea  there 
BUf  ha*e  been  no  thioUng,  rejoidiw, 
or  lorroiriDg  Imman  heart,  with  the 
cpaidk  throbUngi  of  angoish  or  delight; 
TCt  in  natttre^  great  cathedral  Ctod'i 
hnmbler  creatnrea  ofiered  np  their  low, 
perpetnal  hjmn. 

In  none  of  the  Mnences  haa  the  col- 
UsdoD  of  oppotite  ofrinions  been  happier 
ia  eliciting  tmtfe  than  in  gec^og}'.  The 
OMitroven^  between  the  Neptnndatt 
and  the  Vnfcaniati  ended  in  s  tort  of 
oompromiae,  whidi,  acknowledging  the 
exiatenoe  of  igneoot  aa  well  aa  aqneoai 
rocka,  allowed  that  there  waa  tmtli 
with  both  of  the  partiea  at  lane,  and 
thiiB  opened  the  waj  for  that  beantifhl 
divlson  of  rocka  bj  Sir  Chartea  Leyel 
into  platonic,  ridnnici  metamorphic, 
and  sedimentai^.  lie  anbaeqaent 
oontroTertf  between  the  Uniformita- 
riana  and  tbe  Cataatrophlsta  ia  likelr, 
perfaapi,  to  terminate  inadmilarwaj; 
and  it  mar  come  to  be  acknowledged, 
that  while  all  the  geol<^cal  pbeno- 
nena  can  be  beat  accomited  for  hj 
■Mribing  them  to  exactly  tbe  tame 
omsea  as  thoae  which  operate  now, 
and  none  ebe,  thoae  caoaes  must  be 
anppoaed  to  bafe  then  wronght,  fre- 
qnentlj,  at  least,  if  not  gener^j,  with 
>  greater  than  their  preaent  inteositr, 
■nd  a  greater  than  their  preaent  ra- 
piditf.  In  tbe  lanM  manner  there 
maf  he  nich  an  acconunodation  be- 
tween the  advocatee  of  tbe  tbeorr  of 
SogreaaiTe  derdopment  and  those  «4io 
njr  it,  as  will  ctmcede  to  one  partj  a 
frogreu  and  an  improBtmtid  in  the 
■ncoesdne  conditions  of  the  earth;  and 
jret  to  the  other,  the  now  all  but  de- 
Bcoatrated  fact  that  thia  progreaa 
najr  have  been  ndther  nnifonn  nor 
wuntetroptad,  and  hat  certunly  nof 
been  attended  with,  or,  at  leaat,  aooom- 
^ithwl  by,  a  trmmMaOan  ef  »pt^i. 


coal     period ; 
it  period  onght 


The  adrocates  of  ea(^  of  thete  dilferefit 
iJieoriet  depend  for  their  strongeet  ar- 
gnnents  on  the  ttratificailon — tiie  flora 
and  the  &an&  of  the  coal 
and  to  each  of  them  that  p 
to  be,  in  fact,  tbe  most  i 
■bowing  especiall]'  tbe  importance  of 
not  depending  too  mnch  on  tasxAj 
negatire  evidence.  Bnt  the  oontro- 
Ttstsy  which  bears  most  upon  tbe  pee«- 
Uar  lubject  of  coaJ  Is  that  between  tbe 
adrocates  of  drijl  and  tHfrmer^nicjp, 
According  to  the  former,  groves  and 
foretti  of  the  lozuriant  vegetation  of 
an  ultra-tropical  cMmata  wei«  swept 
away  by  flooda  and  inondations  into 
lakea,  mvs,  estaaries,  or  tbe  montha 
of  rivers ,'  and  that  this  was  tbe  man- 
ner in  whidi  the  coal  was  ggmetaOf 
dRMaited  — the  coal  plants  beins  rarely 
submerged  on  the  spot  in  which  tb^ 
are  diMovered.  Acceding  to  the  Ut. 
ter,  on  the  contrary,  anbnte^enoe 
donld  be  considered  at  tbe  rale,  and 
driftonlytstheeiception.  Tbegreater 
part  of  tbe  Tegetable  element*  of  coal 
have  grown  and  been  embedded  on  dw 
apot ;  and  the  eatet  where  tba  planta 
have  been  dtifled  are  eUefly  the  aed- 
dental  resoltt  of  tbe  overflowa  aad  io- 
midations  by  which  the  snbnitrriaa 
wat  efibcteiL  Of  tbete  tbeoriea,  tbe 
latter  woold  seem  to  be  now  the  racwe 
^iprored,ifnottheniorapaptdar.  Bat 
both  pre-anppoae  tbe  v^etable  origin 
of  ooal  —  a  fact  which  would  appear 
to  be  incontrovertible;  and  it  ia  now 
generally  inppoaed  that  the  vegetation 
which  pTodnced  tho  eoel  fraw  m  wide 
bnt  thaltow  lagoons,  whidh  received, 
fiom  tinte  to  time,  depoeiti  of  silt  and 
mod,  the  deMtns  oi  tbe  ne^bonr- 
ing  land.  These  shallow  eapanaea 
were  soon  overspread  with  stigmari» 
fi<»idet,  a  manAy  plant,  tbea  to 
abundant  at  to  nave  flvnMisd,  it 
ia  thonghl,  the  prindpal  acmrca  of 
our  fowl  fuel;  aecnmnlationa  of 
mnd,  silt,  aand,  and  decaying  v»- 
getablea  then  converted  these  la- 
goons into  morateet.  After  thia  tp- 
peared  a  variety  of  reed-Uke  niaota — 
eqoiadM  and  calawitesi  dlranlfied 
with  other  and  with  larger  tree*.  AH 
thete  in  decaying  RunMied  maleriala 
fbr  peat  and  cod,  "resting  on  »  bate 
oon^weed  of  Oe  remalnt  of  ttigmariv." 
Theae  morasaea  may  have  aonk  gn. 
dnally  beneath  the  level  of  the  tea— 
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ataoe  anfl  GnlMtoDb  whidi  ooonr  be- 
tween aeamB  of  coaL  In  aaay  coal- 
fiddatbeTemainsofTegeUbleaarefoaDd 
raUining  in  besDEifuT  purfeotion  tbor 
oii^oal  shape  and  proportiooa  —  the 
moat  exquisitely  deucate  foliage  atiU 
TtDiDJnred,  and,  but  in  oolouTf  it  would 
BMin,  almuat  atill  imcbanged.  Dr. 
Bnckland  raoMrka  of  Iba  Bohemian 
ooal  nuKi — "The  mott  elaborate 
imitatioaa  of  liTia?  foliage  upon  the 
paintad  ceiiinge  of  Italian  palaoet  bear 
iio  eomparisoD  with  the  beaoteona 
profanoD  of  ejcUnct  vegetable  fonna 
with  which  the  galleriei  of  thew  in- 
■tmetiieeoal  mines  are  OTerhang.  The 
roof  is  covered  aa  with  a  eanopj  of 
gorgeona  tapestry,  enriched  with  fea~ 
toons  of  the  most  graceful  foliage  flung 
in  wild  irregular  profusion  otet  evei^ 
portion  of  its  surface.  The  eficct  is 
heightened  by  tbe  contrast  of  the  coal- 
black  otdour  of  these  vMetablea  with 
the  light  grotind.work  of  the  rock  to 
which  they  are  attached.  The  wee- 
tator  feels  himself  transported,  as  if  b/ 
enchantmeott  into  the  forests  <rf  another 
world )  he  beholds  tree*  of  forms  and 
ehaiwcten  now  anknown  upon  the 
aarfhoe  of  the  earth,  presented  to  his 
iensea  almost  in  the  beauty  and  vigour 
ttf  their  primeval  life ;  their  scalj^  sterna 
Mid  bending  braJDchea,  witii  their  deli- 
eate  apparatus  of  foliage,  are  all  spread 
Ibrth  before  him,  Uttte  unpaired  by  the 
Upae  of  countless  ages,  and  bearing 
£uthfiil  records  of  extinct  syet^na  of 
v^etation,  which  began  and  terminat- 
ed in  timea  of  which  these  relica  are 
the  jaithful  historians." 

Such,  then,  woold  seem  to  be  the 
origin  of  ooal,  as  revealed  to  us  b  v  the 
diieoveriea  of  geolc^ ;  and  saiEly  in 
•U  thia  there  is  evidence  of  design,  of 
wiadom,  of  benevolence  —  of  a  provi- 
dential Buler  as  well  as  an  almighty 
Creator.  Butthisisuotall.  The  coal 
measures  consist  of  alternations  of 
sandstone,  shale,  ironstone,  and  coal. 
The  two  latter  may  be  considered  as 
new  products  of  nature;  for  the  iron 
is  found  in  veins  among  some  of  the 
older  rocks,  and  gives  a  colour  to 
others  by  its  difiiisiou  through  their 
maaa ;  layers  of  clay  ironstone  appear 
for  the  first  time  in  the  coal  measures, 
while  the  really  usefnl  ooal  is  found 
only  in  the  upper  part  of  the  carboni- 
ferous system.  But  one  important 
porUon  of  the  same  ^stem  is  -  the 
monnUun  limestone.  Here,  then,  are 
three  minerala  whicbf  whaoever  the 


airangement 

ways  tound  ii 
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Dt  ia  not  detKHre,  ate  al- 
ways found  in  connexion  —  that  is  to 
say,  Lmestone,  ironstone,  and  ooaL 
Kow,  if  the  ironstone  only  could  be 
found  in  any  particular  locality,  there 
would  be  no  tiiel  there  U>  sonen  the 
iron,  even  if  id  could  be  extracted 
from  the  other  ingredients  with  which 
it  is  associated  i  while  again,  if  iron- 
stone and  coal  were  both  present,  but 
without  the  Umeatoo^  the  metal  could 
not  be  eanly  separated  from  the  cloy  i 
whereas  the  limestone,  by  acting  as  • 
flux,  promotes  the  speedy  reduction 
of  the  ore,  while  that  ore  is  made  soft 
and  workable  by  the  coal.  Can  such 
a  beautiful  arrangement  have  been 
merely  accidental  ?  Can  the  two  most 
useful,  perhaps,  of  all  natural  produc- 
tions, together  with  the  necessary  ma- 
terial for  making  the  one  of  service  to 
the  other,  have  been  thus  associated 
simply  by  chancer  Notwithstanding, 
however,  the  vicinity  of  coal,  iron  was 
first  smelted  in  England  with  wood ;  but 
timber  being  useful  for  ship-building, 
and  a  scarcity  for  this  purpose  having 
been  apprehended,  its  use  for  any  other 
was  restricted  by  several  statutes  of 
Elizabeth.  Various  efibrts  were  then 
made  to  smelt  the  iron  with  pit  eoal, 
and  one  of  them  is  worth  recording,  as 
pointing  to  this  providential  vicmity 
of  the  necessary  fueL  budley,  the 
founder  of  the  family  of  Dudley  and 
Ward,  in  a  curious  book,  called 
"  Metallum  Hartis,"  published  in  the 
reign  of  Charles  II.,  mfbnns  us  that 
he  erected  a  lar^  furnace,  and  tiiat  he 
had  succeeded  in  making  the  largest 
quantity  of  pit-coal  iron  that  ever  yet 
was  made  in  Great  Britain,  seven  tons 
per  week  [what  would  he  have  said  of 
the  weekly  work  of  en  iron  foundry  in 
our  day  ?],  near  which  furnace  he  dis- 
covered Btany  new  coal  mines  and 
iron  mines  underneath.  After  other 
remarks  he  subjoins — "Sow,  if  the 
coat  and  ironstone  so  abounding  were 
made  right  use  of,  we  need  not  want 
iron  as  we  do,  for  very  many  measures 
of  ironstone  arc  placed  together  under 
the  great  ten  vards'  thid^ess  of  cool, 
and  upon  another  thickness  of  coal  not 
yet  mentioned,  called  tha  bottom  coaJ, 
or  hearihen  coal  —  as  if  God  had  de- 
creed the  time  when  and  how  these 
smiths  should  be  supplied,  and  thia 
island  also,  with  iron." 

AStei  the  failure  of  many  umilor 
attempts,  firom  the  want  of  an  adequate 
power,  tiie  requiaite  mochinaiy  waa 
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flirnighed  itt  Uit  hj  tbe  steam-engiDo ; 
and  we  beUere  it  ha*  freaaentlj^  h«p~ 
pened  that  the  ironstone  vnich  yielded 
tbe  metal,  the  limestone  that  furnished 
the  flux,  the  coal  that  anppUed  the 
fuel,  toA  the  irnter  that  gave  the 
■team,  have  all  been  obtained  from  the 
■ame  identiciil  locality  1  We  envy  not 
the  mind  that  regard!  all  thic  as  purely 
accidental. 

But  theae  ar«  not  Hie  only  facts 
vhich,  in  comrasion  with  thia  interert- 
ine  production,  ai^nc  a  wiK  and  bene. 
Tolent  FroTideuce,  The  occurrence 
of  alipi,  fanlta,  and  dykes,  by  which 
the  continnity  of  the  strata  li  inter* 
rapted,  and  ^e  miner  confounded 
(hence,  perhaps,  tbe  term  fault),  may 
Mem  at  first  to  inililate  against  tbe 
argument  we  are  advancing;  but  their 
advantages  outbalance  ^eir  evils,  for 
when  empty  they  act  as  valvea  by 
which  tbe  water  (KT  the  mine  is  drained 
off,  and,  when  filled  up,  aa  floodgalet 
arresting  its  course.  Nor  is  this  all. 
The  luuin-like  shape  of  the  strata  in 
tbe  general  arracgement  of  the  coal 
ineaiurea  in  many  diflerenl  localitiea, 
»  a  further  cTidenoe  of  wise  and  bene- 
volent pTOTision,  tince  it  has  brought 
all  the  layers  of  the  formation  near  the 
surface,  and  thus  rendered  them  acces- 
nblc,  whereas  a  nnifonely  inclined 
course  would  hare  caused  ^e  lower 
■cams  to  dip  into  depths  which  human 
art  had  never  been  able  to  penetrate. 

It  has  been  said  that  the  diseovery 
of  a  skeleton  converted  Galen  from 
atheism ;  might  not  the  same  result  have 
been  produced  by  the  study  of  a  coal 
mine  ?  Kay,  would  not  tbe  latter,  in 
some  rcEpccta  at  least,  have  been  more 
eloquent  in  its  intimation!  of  a  Ddty 
even  than  the  former,  shewn  more  of  that 
prospective  contrivance  which  argue* 
intention,  and  plan,  and  provision,  and 
therefore  intelligence?     Doe*  it  not 
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involve  the  condnrion,  that  there  is  a 
God  of  creation,  and  a  God  of  provi- 
dence>-a  God  over  all,  blessed  for  ever ; 
yea,  and  even  (indirectly,  at  least)  a 
God  of  redemption  ?  For  if  there  ba* 
been  all  that  evil  in  our  race  of  which 
1,  with  all  that  it  records  of 
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kind  out  of  their  bondage  o 
tion,  iota  tbe  ^orioos  liberty  of 
children  of  God  ?  And  if  that  God 
has  made  provisian  even  from  untold 
and  nntiiought-of  ages,  before  man 
became  as  yet  a  living  soul,  for  some 
of  the  latest  of  his  exigencies,  and 
some  of  the  grmtestof  his  ctMbilitiea* 
what  is  more  likely,  even  bcaorebaad, 
than  that  be  has  also  made  provisimtf 
hy  tbe  blood  of  that  Lamb  who  was 
aJain  fVom  tbe  foundations  of  the  worid, 
for  the  fatal  effects  of  human  toans- 
Eression,  having  resolved,  ere  yet  ttiB 
heavens  and  the  earth  were  made,  to 
send  forth  his  Son  in  tbe  fulnea  of 
time,  to  redeem  and  to  leoovate  a  lost 
creation?  Oh,  il  istime,  high  time  to 
rescue  geology  from  the  hands  of  the 
sceptic,  and  consecrate  its  sublime  de- 
ductions to  the  service  of  revealed 
religion.  Already  has  ^ood  aervioe 
been  rendered  to  the  rionons  cause  of 
truth,  by  the  efforts  ofdifierent  wiiten 
on  Genesis  and  Geology,  to  reeoticile 
the  clear  coDclusions  of  the  one  with 
the  inspired  annonncements  of  the 
other— e&brta  which  have  been  emi- 
nently successful.  It  is  now  time  to 
take  a  higher  ground,  and  make  the 
stone  upon  tbe  pathway,  as  wdl  as 
tbe  planet  in  the  firmament,  Rwsk  to 
tbe  trath  of  reveUtion,  the  work  of  the 
Bedeemer,  and  the  glory  of  the  imiver- 
•BlGod. 
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The  Dramatie  Writen  i^  Ireland.— No.  V. 


id  fiDlt,  bit  Uli*  iBto  csHUcntlia 


TsKinucALiuitoiT  presents  die  nvneB 
of  wreral  actroMcs  of  eminenoe  who 
b»Te  wtm  snd  worn  matrimonial  co< 
roDota  throng  the  force  of  virtue) 
be«D^,  accomjdiihments,  pmderjr,  of 
*  bappx  combiiutioii  of  all  these  ele- 
ments t  bot  we  recollect  oulv  a  bdII. 
tsry  instoooe  of  an  actor  who  made 
hiB  fortniiei  and  removed  himself)  at 
tin.  Winifred  Jenkins  has  it,  ''into 
ft  higher  s{^er^"  b^  means  of  an  ari^ 
tocntie  union.  This  exception  occur- 
rod  in  the  person  of  WiLUAii  O'Bunnr, 
who  captivated  the  heart  of  Iddy 
Susan  Sanh  Loaisa  Strangways, 
eldest  daughter  of  Stephen  Fox,  first 
Earl  of  Utjiesler,  and  niece  of  Henry- 
Fox,  first  Lord  Holland.  O'Brien 
was  a  remarkably  handsome  young 
man,  of  elegant  manners ;  and,  gaining 
admittance  into  the  best  society,  per- 
saaded  the  fair  Lady  Susan  to  mn 
awav  with  him,  and  married  her.  The 
ilamily,  wiser  than  others  of  their  caste, 
nnder  tiiese  domeatio  vexatians,  which 
caimot  be  remedied  by  harshness,  de- 
termined to  pardon  what  they  could 
not  prerant — acting,  perhaps,  on  the 
cnrt  philosophy  of  Mrs.  Heidelberg, 
"Tbegiri'srmned,  and  I  forgive  her," 
Accomngly  they  received  the  oSend- 
ing  coople  into  grace,  inMsting  as  a 
tme  qva  mon  that  the  intrusive  son-in- 
law  should  give  up  his  theatrical  pros- 
pects ;  and  obtained  for  him,  fint,  a 
good  app<nnbnent  in  America)  and 
st^eeqoently  the  locraUve  post  of  re- 
ceiTer^eneral  of  the  connty  of  Dorset, 
wfaidi  Ee  enjoyed  in  great  clover  for 
many  years,  and  lived  to  a  very  ad. 
vanoed  period  of  Ii&.  In  the  "  Dio- 
kgae  ia  the  Shades,"  Mrs.  Gibber  is 
represented  as  saying  to  Mn.  Wo£> 
fin^ton,  "  The  only  -^srivnaen  of  any 
eminence  that  have  made  ^leir  appear- 
■6  O'Brien 


promiainx  comedian  in  Woodward's 
walk,  and  was  much  caressed. by  the 
nihility;  but  this  apparent  good  for- 
tone  was  his  ruin,  for,  having  married 
ft  young  lady  of  family,  without  hor 


relatives'  knowIe^(e,  he  was  obliged 
to  transport  hims^  to  America,  where 
be  is  now  doing  penance  ibr  his  re- 

ChuriAill,  writing  of  O'Brien  in  the 
"  Rosdad,''  while  he  was  yet  an  actor, 
calls  him  a  "tbadow  of  Woodward," 
and  blames  him  for  servile  imitation, 
when  possessed  of  original  abilities. 
He  says,  and  the  lines  are  worth  re- 
membering— 

"  Winn  I,  i<M  upla  iliopl*  put  m^kU, 


William  O'Brien  was  bom  in  Ire- 
land, about  tiie  year  1736  or  1?38, 
but  the  exact  date  of  his  birth  we  have 
been  unable  to  ascertun.  He  de- 
scended from  a  very  anrient  family, 
who,  in  common  with  many  others, 
from  a  misplaced  but  conscientious  at- 
tachment to  James  the  Second,  aban- 
doned their  country  and  property,  and 
followed  the  fortunes  of  that  nnsrata- 
ful  monarch  into  France,  eSter  t£ec^ 
pitulation  of  Limerick,  in  1691. 

These  gallant  men,  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  head  of  their  race,  the 
Lord  Viscount  Clare,  became  ofElcers 
in  the  Irish  Brigade,  in  which  dis. 
tinguished  corps  many  of  them,  with 
their  posterity,  lived  and  died  in 
honour.  The  father  of  William 
O'Brien,  however,  happened  to  be  a 
fenciog-master  in  Dublin,  and  the 
subject  of  our  memoir  was  brought 
up  with  a  view  to  his  following  the 
same  vocation.     But  he  had  fixed  his 


Mercntio,  and  other  pugnacious  cha- 
racters of  the  same  daai.  Here  bis 
cariy  education  materially  assisted  him, 
and  he  drew  his  aword  with  a  grace- 
fill,  rapid,  and  imposiDg  flourish, 
which  cast  his  brethren  of  the  sock 
and  buskin  far  beyond  the  verge  of 
emulatioa. 
In  nsA  Barry  tempted  Woodward 
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.  .  1  repnUti 
certaiii  ialonr  ftt  Drary-Une,  to  jwn 
him  in  ^e  huordontit  and  u  it  ulti- 
mAtelj'  proved,  minous  (peculation  of 
the  new  theatre  in  Crow-itreet,  Dnb- 
lin,  Woodwud  betritued  long  be- 
tween the  denre  of  ffaiaiDg  mon 
money  and  the  fe&r  of  losiiig  what  he 
had  ■Iraad]'  nved.  He  had  lived  on 
the  niMt  &iendlj  tenni  with  Garrick, 
who  ever  treated  him  with  deferenoa 
and  libersUty;  but  Woodward,  dac- 
ried  hf  the  blandiihmeaU  of  Ban?, 
and  dreaming  of  an  Iridi  £1  Dorado, 
eDdaavoimd  lo  exact  ftom  hi«  London 
DMiM^era  conditiona  and  nipalationt 
to  which  it  waa  aa  iinpoanMe  thaf 
could  accede,  and  retain  lawfid  *ove- 
ragDty,  aa  it  waa  fbr  the  Sultan  laet 
par  la  (abnut  (o  the  benign  and  dia- 
interested  propoaala  of  ninoe  Hen- 
achikofi:  Mrs.  Woodward,  with  the 
niual  prtideQoe  of  wives,  ititHiglj  dii- 
auaded  her  haaband  from  the  Dublin 
acheme ;  but  Barry,  who,  with  no 
great  extent  of  knowledge  or  under- 
•tanding,  waa  gifted  with  a  natchleas 
melod]'  of  voice,  and  an  aaduoting 
&cultj  of  pHananoo,  before  which  the 
■treoi  of  daaiio  fable  would  haTs 
bowed  in  eonadoui  inferioritj,  io 
worked  upon  the  two  darling  paeiioni 
flf  the  dooDied  Woodward,  love  of  In- 
Cre  and  hiBt  of  nower,  that  in  e^l 
boor  he  pat  hia  band  to  the  deed  at 
partnerahip,  aod  deaertad  the  bannara 
of  hia  old  empkre«r. 

Ganick  felt  bitterly  tiie  Icae  of  hia 
iniiuitable  eamedian  and  harleqnin, 
who  trul7  mi^ht  be  called  a  hoK  in 
Umaelfi  bnt  id  hia  gteateat  difflcul. 
tiea,  RoadM  waa  never  witbeat  r*- 
•eureei.  He  had  formed  an  acqnain. 
tanoe  with  O'Brien,  and  determined  „ 

him  np  to  BU  Woodward'!      accnnte, 


Akj.  lDl764hetBfttheatege,inco». 
leqnenae  of  hia  manime.  aa  we  hav» 
already  stated. 

Davies  and  Wilkinaon,  froin  a  &lae 
and  fiiolidi  ddicaejr,  sink  the  name  of 
O'Brien,  when  apMldng  of  hialheatri. 
cal  careov  and  oedgoate  lum  anony. 
moualj  aa  "  an  accom^itlied  yonng 

rtlaman."  He  hinwlf,  jodgmg  ^ 
acniplea  of  bii  frienda,  and  whi^ 
waa  reputed  of  hia  own  conuilliuna 
aftn  he  aeeeded  from  the  boarda,  vp. 
peared  deMOM  to  "  nok  the  plajvr/' 
and  bnrr  in  oblivion  thoae  jean  m  hi* 
life  wbnA  wen  amoant  the  moat 
worUiy  of  being  lemonberad,  aa  eeai* 
atantlj  oeenpied  in  the  exvdaa  at 
intalleetul  oergy  and  Aa  diipkj  of 
rare  aoqnireBenta.  It  waa  weak  a* 
well  aa  ueleas  to  ilmnk  firom  what 
waa  Ml  record,  aad  a  niitahe  to  fael 
atbaaed  of  a  pnrfaaaton  of  Ua  own 
Aoice,  in  wUd  be  bftd  met  with  mora 
than  comnyn  aneoeaa,  and  fVena  wUdh 
an  accidental  totaJtfortwm  hadt9- 
^  him.    To  be  an  ac4()r  ia  DO  dia- 


nqiectablf,  hmI  who  i 
advance  mthont  good  r 
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tiaoB,  Ha  took  infinite  puu  in  hi* 
mftraclion,  and  the  pnpu  reaMnded 
with  gntibide  aad  ready  intelligeaice. 
On  the  ard  of  October,  1706,  CBriaa 
made  hia  tint  aypearance  at  Dmry • 
Uoe,  u  Gnytain  Braaen,  la  Far. 
qohar**  comedy  of  Tlu  Btciiai^  OffL 
eir.  He  waa  received  with  candour, 
warmth,  and  miverut  applanee.  Hia 
peraon  and  deportment  were  atrikiagl  j 


the  edncaticD  of  agantlemaa,  andaa* 
remitting  itady.  Ms  oMoeit  ilgi»,  mm 
^  Meremia*.  Thia  damic^  proverb 
If  oauallj  rendavd  in  the  hoteaty  vw- 
naeakr,  "Yoa  eannat  sMbe  a  dik 
pone  oat  of  a  aenv'a  ew  i"  bat  we 
would  reapaelfally  eoggii*  tha  fUlow* 
ing  eqnw  v  appoaite  panphraM— it  ia 
net  every  body  that  oan  make  erven  a 
moderate  actor. 

Dt.  Hoora  Mya,  in  a  dignaaiyn  on 
the  (tage,  in  one  of  hia  once  popnlw 
but  DOW  Duleeled  nc  '  -  - 
vaatageou  ^nre,  a  gi 
a  good  voica,  a  itroi  „ 

'    'todgmenl,  and  the  power  af 
j  the  emottow  ef  the  heart 
by  Iba  vcwe  and  Aatara*,  ara  ail  m- 

£'red  In  a  pl^wj  aeaaibiMty, 
power  of  eii       '   -   ■ 

byd 
,    laabli 

fercf  ani«Monablenet  to  coarider  that 
profeaaioa  aa  credhable  in  miiAw* 
eaipeot  to  many  quahtiea  united  i 
while  aiany  otheraaia  Ihaagtat  raapnat 
able,  ia  wtudi  i 
Brrive  at  < 


eomedy  with  a  peciiliar  vivadiv,  aad 
wai  generally  repnted  to  exael.  In  that 
^tMiralar  llMk  nwy  perfbtner  o#  hia 
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mslie  miAot.  Towwrdi  Um  end  of 
1773,  be  prodooed  a  faros,  or  more 
pToperij  ipMkinf,  a  oomedj  in  two 
sct^  at  Covent  Oudeiif  under  tbe 
title  of  Crou  Pmrpoui,  which  wu 
well  recMved  M  the  timei  n«iTed  «e- 
eanooall]'  during  mbaeqneDt  London 
wuoni,  and  acted  in  Bath  aa  late  aa 
1891.  The  {risoe  ia  evidently  taken 
IVom  Let  Tivi»  Print  Rioavx  of  La 
Font )  it  containi  Bome  happy  toncbea 
<rf' genuine  hamoar,  and  manj'  itrokea 
of  tatire  levelled  at  the  folliet  of  tlie 
day. 

It  11  rather  Ringiilv  titatontbeMme 
ercning  (Dec  Sth,  1773)  on  which 
Orott  Ptirpotet  came  out  at  Gorent 
Oordenf  another  oomedyf  by  O'Brien, 
called  Hm  Dtttl,  was  acted  at  Drnry- 
lane.  The  «neeettof  thefirateoimter- 
balanced  the  fiulnre  of  the  aeeond, 
which  waa  ODeqniTocally  oondenuwd, 
and  Derer  repeated  after  the  first  night 
There  were  great  actors  employad  t 
bnt  the  public  verdict  in  this  case  waa 
aa  dedded  aa  It  waa  c^ridoua.  TA> 
2}utl  (foimded  on  Le  PkHoiaphe  aoiu 
If  Savrir,  of  Sedaine),  ia,  on  the  whole, 
a  tolerable  play,  and  mart  be  added  to 
the  lirt  of  pieoea  whicli  have  been  nn- 
jos^  aentenced.  These  prodnctions 
of  O'Brien  were  both  printed,  and 
tlnu  a  compaFstiTe  eatiniate  of  thwr 
iberit  may  be  formed.  The  aathor'a 
pratenaioni  aa  a  dramatiat,  it  must  be 
admittedf  are  dight  enough;  bat  it 
would  be  nnikir  to  pau  him  over  alto- 
gether, in  a  catalogue  intended  to  be 
eomplete.* 

Here  ia  a  wcond  O'Bamt,  aometinwa 
confonnded  with  the  former ;  but  his 
patronymic  difl^  in  the  tpelling,  and 
his  Christian  name  was  Dsms.  We 
ean  scarcdv  question  this  internal  evi. 
dence  that  he  was  an  Irishman.  As  a 
political  essayirt  he  acquired  mnoh  ce- 
tebrity,  and,  what  was  better,  wrote 
himself  into  more  than  one  snug  sine- 
enre.  His  clums  to  admission  into 
tlus  list  are  founded  on  a  tingle  comedy, 
Mtitled  A  PriMiti  fa  N^d  U  a  Frietid 
Irndted,  originally  writtett  in  two  acts, 
then  enlarged  lofonr,  and  ultimately 
reduced  to  three,  in  which  form  it  waa 
aoted  at  the  Haymaitet,  ia  1768 ;  bat 


not  prfailed.  The  play  ran  fbr  eight 
nights  with  equivocal  sneeeas,  and  waa 
diea  withdrawn  in  consequence  of  a 
qnarrel  between  the  author  and  tile 
manager,  Colman  the  elder.  It  waa 
said  to  be  a  faint  attempt  t*  imitatfl 
Gohl«mith>  Oood  ffatnrat  Mat.  The 
quanel  occupied  the  leading  news- 
papers fbr  nearly  three  weeks ;  almost 
every  joamal  taking  part  witji  the  ma- 
nager, while  the  author  fought  singly 
against  a  host.  The  a&ir  ended  in  a 
sort  of  drawn  battle,  bnt  aeems  to  have 
alienated  O'Bryen  from  any  further 
attempt  in  the  dramatic  waft,  and  to 
have  dedded  him  to  devote  his  fatnre 
life  to  politica. 

The  work  which  fint  brou^t  him 
into  notice  was  on  ironical  "  Defbnoe 
of  the  Earl  of  Sbelbume,"  published 
Aortlr  after  that  nobleman  (gubee- 
qneutly  created  Marquis  of  Lansdown) 
succeeded  the  Marquis  of  RoeUnff- 
ham  aa  Premier,  In  the  year  1^9.  U 
1784,  O'Bryen  wrote  another  satirie 
work,  entitied  "  A  Gleam  of  Comfort 
to  this  distracted  Empire,  demonstiat. 

Sg  the  Fairness  and  Keasonableneia  of 
ational  Confidence  in  the  present  Mi- 
nistry"— meaning  the  ministry  of  Hr. 
Htt.  Soon  after  appeared  from  his 
pen  two  papers,  calfed  "  The  Bea- 
aoner,"  whJcn  have  since  been  repnb. 
Kshed  in  several  eom}HUtions,  and 
ascribed  respeetivelT  to  Lord  Ertkine 
and  Mr.  Shcaidan.  In  1787  he  printed 
"A  Tlew  of  tiie  Treaty  negotiated  bv 
Lord  Auckland."  In  1788,  imaedi- 
alely  upon  the  Kirk's  illness,  this  au- 
thor published  "TbB  Prospect  before 
Us, "  rerived  nnder  the  name  of  "  The 
Begen<7  Question,"  in  eouseqnence  of 
the  discussions  caused  by  the  return  of 
his  MaJea^B  malady,  in  18)0.  These 
are  amongst  some  of  his  le«Hi^  tracts, 
bnt  it  would  be  endless  to  enomerale 
them  alL 

He  shared  the  oonfldence  of  Mr. 
Vox,  with  whom  he  lived  in  unre- 
•trahied  intimacy,  and  dedicated  him- 
self totally  to  tuB  friend  and  leader. 
Upon  tiie  diai^  of  ministry,  In  1608^ 
when  "aU  the  lalente"catne  into  office, 
CBiyen  suooeeded  one  of  the  Lords 
Somrasetin  the  lucrative  tineonre  of  De. 


*  TliG  Bev.  'nomas  Lewis  O^dms,  chsi^aln  to  Lord  Hows,  and  a  nitive  of  Inluii,  wbo 
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pat7  FBymaateT-GeiieTat ;  and  ehtaHj 
mfler  was  appointed,  br  Mr.  Fox,  to  Uie 
patent  office  of  Manbal  of  the  Admi. 
nitj,  at  the  Capo  of  Good  Hope ; 
worth,  at  the  lowest  computation, 
jE4,000  per  snnnm. 

RicHABD  Jbpbsdh  waaboTDm  Ireland, 
in  1736.  Ue  entered  eariy  in  life  into 
the  military  profession,  aod  advanced 
rapidlj  to  the  rank  of  captain,  in  the 
7Srd  Foot,  on  the  Irish  establishment. 
Wheii  his  regiment  was  reduced  in 
1763,  he  was  pUoed  on  the  half-pay 
list,  on  which  he  ever  afterwards  con- 
tinoed.  He  had  always  evinced  an  in- 
dinaUon  for  the  belles  Ullre$.  Hig  na- 
tural abilities  were  good,  and  improved 
bv  education  ;  he  spoke  pleadoglj,  bis 
enoioe  of  language  was  unezoeption. 
able,  and  he  possessed  a  vein  of  sati- 
rical humour  very  agreeable  to  all 
bnt  those  against  whom  it  happened  to 
tw  pointed.  These  quali&catiooa  re- 
commended him  to  liord  Townshend, 
who  came  to  the  Government  of  Ire- 
land in  1767,  and  who  made  Captain 
Jephson  Master  of  tbe  Horse  in  the 
Viceregal  establishment,  and  procured 
him  a  seat  in  the  Irish  House  of  Com- 
mons. O'KeeSe,  in  hit  "  BecoUec- 
tions,"  gives  a  different  Recount,  and 
•tates  tlut  Jephson,  when  a  very  young 
man,  owed  bis  promotion  to  Garrick. 
He  says : — "  On  one  of  tbe  King's  nights 
at  Drury-lane,  the  lords  being  about 
behind  the  scenes,  in  and  out  of  the 
green-room,  &c.,  as  cnttomary,  Gar- 
rick said  to  a  nobleman  near  him,  who 
was  soon  to  eo  to  Ireland  as  I»Td 
Lientenanl : '  Hy  lord,  here  is  a  young 
Bpark  so  plagues  ns  here  nigbt  after 
night,  always  troublesome,  I  wish  yon 
would  take  him  with  you  over  to  your 
Ireland,  or  any  where  out  of  our  way.' 
The  nobleman  took  the  good-natnred 
hint,  spoke  to  tbe  play-loviDg  youth, 
who  was  loitering  near  him,  and  gave 
him  a  handsome  appointment  in  Dub- 
lin Caatle.  This  is  one  of  tbe  many  in- 
stances of  Garrick  seizing  every  oppor- 
tanity  to  do  a  kind  action.  The  routh 
was  Captain  Jephson,  author  at  Bra- 
gaiua.  The  Lme  of  Lombardy,  Tka 
Onmt  of  tiarbomu,  &e."  Captain 
Jephson,  grateful  for  the  patronage  be 
had  received,  became  an  unflinching 
supporter  of  the  measures  of  Govem- 
meat,  and  strenuously  defended  the 
character  of  Lord  Tovrnshcnd,  which 
was  openly  attacked  in  the  house,  after 
his  departure.  On  the  11  th  of  Febm-. 
•ry,  1774,  when  a  great  debate  exam 


on,  respecting  a  bill  to  rdaz  the  aere- 
rityofuie  then  existing  laws  against  die 
Roman  Catiicdics,  Ciqitain  Jephaoo 
took  a  conspicnoos  part,  and  made  « 
very  long  and  eloquent  Speech  in  tbor 
&VOUT ;  (|aitting,  on  that  occanon,  hii 
tuual  satirioJ  tarn,  whidi  had  ob- 
tained for  him  the  name  of  the  Morlai 
Monau.  But  this  restraint  was  not 
frequently  practised.  In  a  question  on 
removing  tne  Cnstom-bonse  of  Dublin 
(March7th,  1779].  and  in  that  on  % 
motion  for  sending  four  thoBsand 
troops  from  Ireland  to  America,  lie  in. 
dulged  bis  peculiar  vein.  Lord  Towns- 
hend  having  reigned  the  LcHil  LJeate- 
nancy,  I^ord  Harcourt,  who  replaced 
him,  possessed  none  of  the  taste  for  wit 
and  humour  which  had  distinguished  his 
predecessor,  and  had  so  particnUriy 
recommended  Captain  Jephson  to  his 
notice.  The  captun,  indeed,  retained 
his  office  at  the  Castie,  but  he  was  per. 
sonally  neolected,  and  at  the  general 
election  of  1776,  be  was  not  relnrrwd 
to  Parliament.  However,  Mr.  Hn^ 
Massay  being  advanced  to  the  peerue, 
the  Lord  lieutenant  felt  convinced  that 
Capt.  Jephson's  talents  would  be  Dsefiil; 
and  be  was,  in  consequence,  elected  in 
October,  1776,tofiU  Lord Massey 'a va- 
cated seat,  of  Old  LeighUn,  coRnty  of 
Carlow,  a  rotten  borough  at  the  dis- 

Eosal  of  the  incumbent  Bishop  of 
eighlin  and  Ferns.  But  Captain 
Jephson  bad,  by  this  timc^  ap)riied  his 
mind  and  leisure  to  dramatic  composi- 
tion, and  ceased  to  distinguish  himself 
in  the  house  as  formerly.  He  spAa 
seldom,  and  commonly  confined  himself 
to  a  silent  vote. 

During  Lord  Townshend's  memora. 
ble  viceroyalty  of  Ireland,  Jephson,  in 
conjunction  with  Mr.  Courtenayi  tbe 
Rev.  Mr.  Boroughs,  and  otben  equallr 
well  qualified  for  the  task,  wrote  a  cm- 
lection  of  essays  called  "  The  Bache. 
lor,"  which  completely  succeeded  in 
putting  down  and  turning  into  ridi. 
cnle,  the  enemies  of  the  &>veminenL 
This  collection,  for  sound  aivament, 
seaaonod  with  genuine  wit  and  hnmonr, 
has  rarely  been  equalled  and  perhaps 
never  excelled. 

In  1794,  Captain  Jephson  published 
a  poem,  in  4ta.,  entitled  "  Roman  For. 
tTaita,"  enriched  irith  eumvings,  and 
accompanied  by  historicu  remarks  and 
illustrations  J  and  in  the  same  year,  A 
well-timed  and  well-ezeculed  satire  on 
the  French  revolution,  called  "The 
Confesnon  of  Jacques  Baptifte  Coa> 
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te^o,"  in  two  Toliuae*,  ISmo.  Upon 
tlie  vihole,  Jeplisoii  may  be  pronounced 
a  very  useful  labourer  in  toe  Tine^Brd 
oflettan;  all  Ml  productions  show  him 
to  have  been  a  man  of  diveraiGml  ac- 
quirements, tastci  judgment,  and  eood 
sense.  He  died  at  his  bouse  Black. 
rock,  oeu  Dublin,  on  the  Slst  of  May, 
1808,  Aged  sixty-seren. 

Let  us  now  consider  his  drunatic 
GomposiUans,  wbich  are  seven  in  num- 
ber :  five  trf^edies  in  blank  verse  — . 
Sragaiaa,  The Laa  of  X,(tmbardy,Tht 
Coiad  of  Narboaae,  Jalia,  or  tha 
IlalitM  Lover,  and  The  Contpiraey ; 
The  Campaigjt,  a  comic  opera,  after' 
vuds  abndged  into  Love  and  War ; 
and  a  force,  originally  called  Thit 
Bolel,  but  acted  manv  years  after  as 
7W  StrmgM  to  your  Bow. 

Sragauxa,  Jephson's  first  tragedy, 
was  produced  at  Drury-lane  on  the 
17th  of  February,  1773.  Garrick 
deariy  loved  a  courtier,  and  a  man 
of  position;  and  as  he  had  long  been 
intimately  acquainted  with  Jcphsoa, 
accepted  bis  play  with  alacrity.  He 
declined  acting  in  it  himself,  ai  be  was 
Bpproot^ing  his  retirement,  and  hod  for 
sometime  given  up  the  fatigue  of  study- 
ing now  characters.  3raga«xa  undoubt- 
edlr  is  a  tragedy  of  considerable  merit, 
and  was  received  with  warm  applause ; 
although,  with  the  exception  of  Mrs. 
Tates,  the  cast  had  no  great  strength  ; 
for  Smith  was  never  happy  in  tragedy, 
and  Reddish  was  maa.  Braganza 
bad  a  run  of  fiflcen  nights,  and  re- 
mained on  the  Block-list  for  several 
seasons.  The  story  is  from  Tertot's 
"  Bevolntion  of  Portugal ;"  but  the 
grand  plot  too  neariy  resembles  Vt- 
m'ce  Preteroed.  The  success  of  Bra- 
gataa  encouraged  JepbsoD  to  court 
the  tragic  muse  asain,  in  1779,  when 
the  Ltne  of  Lombard:^  was  presented 
to  the  public,  also  at  Urury-lane.  This 
jjay  (dedicated  to  the  King)  seems  to 
De  founded  on  Much  ado  about  No- 
thing, but  it  may  have  been  taken 
from  Arioato.  It  was  less  fortunate 
than  the  former  prodnction  of  the 
anlhor,  being  acted  only  nine  nights, 
and  then  Imd  adde.  In  1781,  The 
Comt  of  Narbotme  appeared  from 
the  same  pen  at  Covent  Garden.  This 
is  the  best  of  Jephson's  tn^edies,  and 


Ailly  deserved  the  success  it  met  with. 
It  ia,tD  fBCt,a  dramatic  version  of  Horace 
Walpolo's  celebrated  romance  of"  The 
Castle  of  Otrnnto,"  without  the  snper- 
natural  aeency,  and  is  arranged  with 
much  skiUond  eSect.  An  introduced 
character,  Austjn,  a  monk,  was  sua. 
toined  by  Henderson  with  impressive 
excellence.  When  The  CoiadofNar. 
bonae  was  first  acted  in  Dublin,  under 
the  management  of  Daly,  at  Crow- 
street,  it  proved  a  most  profitable 
hit  i  and  John  Kemble,  then  in  his 
novitiate,  and  before  he  bod  faced  the 
London  boards,  greatly  distbguished 
himself  in  the  ComiC.  At  the  rival 
theatre.  Clinch  and  Crawford  played 
the  Count  and  Theodore.  Mrs.  Craw- 
ford (formerly  Barry,  formerly  Dancer, 
and  nie  Street),  who  should  certainly, 
from  her  age,  have  represented  tho 
matronly  character  of  the  Countess, 
to  ^e  astonishment  of  everybody, 
chose  to  enact  the  youthful  heroine, 
Adelaide,  solely  for  the  purpose  of 
playing  the  love  scenes  with  her  cara 
tpoto.  She  bod  been  so  silly  as  to 
marry  a  third  husband,  young  enousfa 
to  bo  her  son,  and  determined  that  he 
should  not,  even  under  the  mockery 
of  the  stt^,  address  another  woman 
in  the  tones  and  language  of  aSecUon, 
Mrs.  Crawford  was  a  first-raW  actress 
both  in  tragedy  and  comedy,  and  it 
required  no  small  versatility  to  excel 
equally  in  Belvidera,  Lady  Macbeth, 
Kosalind,  and  the  Widoir  Brady.    Her 

Cid  cheval  da  balaiiU  wbb  I«dy 
dolph,  in  which  character  she  was 
supetior  even  to  Mrs.  Siddons.  Her 
manner  of  saying  "  Is  he  alive?"  was 
equal  to  anything  ever  heard  on  the 
stage.  Mrs.  Siddons,  who  came  after 
her,  of  course,  gave  this  celebrated 
interrogatory  in  a  totally  different 
manner.  In  1801,  Mr.  Simons  (aa 
Irish  gentleman  of  whom  we  shall 
have  something  more  to  say),  at  « 
small  party  in  Bath,  went  through  the 
scene  between  Old  Nerval  and  Lady 
Randolph,  His  imitation  of  Mrs. 
Crawford  was  most  perfect,  particu- 
larly in  the  three  words.  Mrs.  Piozzi, 
who  was  present,  said  to  him,  "Bo 
not  do  that  before  Mrs.  Siddons  :  she 
would  not  be  pleased."* 

Captain   Jephson's    farco  of    The 


*  Hr«.  Crawfind,  amongst  her  other  distingaiibiag  qualities,  had  a  thsrp  eft  to  pecoaUry 
msttcre.  At  one  at  htt  beneflte  In  Dublin,  she  aiksd  the  lams  Hr.  Simoos,  nainal  above, 
who  WIS  bar  psrticnlai  fiieod,  torecdv*  tha  mutnf  *t  th«  box-door  foe  her,  which  he  very 
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Kted  M  Smook-alle/,  Dablin,  in  1783, 
•nd  b  17S1  toaniplanted  to  Corent 
Gtarden,  with  •Itaratioii*,  imderthe  title 
of  Tleo  Slrijigt  to  gottr  Bow,  by  which 
naBM  it  it  still  occuioiially  perfonned. 
"DiO  Ribject  is  partly  t«keQ  from  Ool. 
doni'i  "  11  Serritor  di  dua  Padroni, ' 
■ad  psrtl)'  from  &  French  tnnti&tioa 
of  tiie Uine piacSi called  "Arl^uin  va- 
let de  deuiMaitrei> "  Thomai  V  aughan 
had  IwaDglft  it  on  the  Eogliih  fttaga 
b^ON  JudiwDf  but  ndther  may  hava 
barrowea  from  the  other,  •■  the  ori> 
sinal  was  equally  opeo  U  both. 
VMicban's  farce'  hu  long  been  forgoU 
ten,  but  J^ftluoo'a  poueaaa*  more  wit, 
and  many  old  play-goen  tlill  living 
will  raneoiber  how  often  they  have  en. 
joyed  the  eaoellent  fooling  of  Mundsn 
and  liaton  in  LaMrillo.  Tkt  Oum. 
paign,  produced  iu  London  as  a  comic 
opera,  in  1TS5,  and  afterward*  cut 
down  to  a  muniad  farce,  in  1?S7,  mar 
be  reooFded  in  the  liit  of  failurea.  It 
had  bcMi  proviouUy  acted  in  Dublin, 
but  wai  never  printed.  On  the  Uth 
of  April,  17S7,  Jephjon'i  fourth  tra- 
gedy, JtiUa,  or  tAt  ItaSm  Lovart 
came  out  at  Bruty.Iane,  aiui  the  rft. 
Bolt  ooatiderably  increand  hii  dra- 
matic and  literary  reputation.  There 
14  itrength  in  the  wrilinj^  akill  in  the  . 
eoDitruction,  and  great  force  in  the 
leading  diaracter  of  Mentevole,  whieh 
waaaiUDirablyiuitained  by  John  Kern, 
ble,  Rupportcd  by  Mr*.  Siddona  ai  the 
famine.  Kemble  wu  then  Agbling 
fail  way  bv  dint  of  herd  labour  to  the 
eminence  ee  Ksined  and  held  ;  but  bii 
exertioD*  in  this  part  brought  on  a  ae, 
fwe  iadiipoiiUon,  thus  reodering  it 
neceuary  to  lay  aside  the  tragedy, 
wkieb  otherwise  promised  to  have  had 
a  succeKful  run.  In  1S16  Uecready 
■elected  Uentevole  fbrbia  second  cha- 
raoter  at  CovenC  Garden,  but  the 
play  was  only  acted  twice.  He  evinced 
power  and  original  conception,  but 
was  pooriy  supported  in  the  other  im. 
portent  cbaraotsra. 

2n  1706  Jephsoa  made  his  last,  and 
not  verv  impniaive,  essay  as  a  dra- 
natist,  ID  the  tragedy  of  Tha  Oompi. 
Msy,  finmded  on  Metestasto's  barao- 
nious  bnt  weak  opera  of  "  La  Cle. 
Mansadi  Tito."    Eran  tlie  combined 
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tdnts  of  Joha  tad  Clwkf  Kentbl^ 
Jdm  Feluer,  Bairyiuwc^  Un.  Sid. 
dmis,  end  Ure.  Powell,  eoold  onlj 
proliHi^  the  existenea  of  the  {day  {<m 
three  night*.  Uataitasio  caatrirm  to 
blend  fi^i<M  and  hisfawy  with  s  Ukk 
rious  efiort  which  deaeme  praise  fiir 
its  ingenuity,  and  Jephsoa  has  not 
failed  to  follow  the  same  example. 

We  have  swerved  a  UtUe  from  the 
direct  line  of  chronology  in  not  aooi^ 
naming  Isaac  BicaeuriFr,  the  «n. 
thor  otloM  n  a  VitUga,  Tia  MaU  iff 
iiaMiil,»ndLio7ut»adClarUaa ;  three 
gennine  Ensliah  comic  operas  of  the 
Srst-clas^ which  will  coaUnne  to  be  po- 
pular as  Iwg  as  the  langoage  in  whick 
they  are  wntlen  lasts  i  and  would  stiU 
hold  their  ground  as  moat  amuHng  eo- 
medies,  even  if  the  incidental  «ongi% 
beaatifal,  simple,  and  national  es  many 
of  them  are,  were  entirely  omitted. 
/.oe*  in  a  Village  in  particular  foaad 
such  lavour  wiUi  the  poblio  that  it 
was  acted  during  the  fiiet  ■aaaon 
(1763-63)  oevly  as  often  as  the  B^~ 
geri'  Optra  had  beeo  at  an  earlMr 
period,  and  established  a  permuient 
reputation  equally  as  brilliant.  Ye^ 
with  all  its  ment,  it  is  litlie  bett«r 
than  a  compilation,  or,  to  speak  mora 
correctly,  a  well- constructed  piracy. 
The  lesiUng  sources  &oni  whence  it  is 
borrowed  are,  Charles  Johnson's  ^L 
toga  Open,  produced  in  1739  ^  Wy- 
cherley  s  OmUlaman  Dtmciiig  Ma*. 
tar,  at  old  as  1673  ;  and  Uarivanx's 
Jan  da  ramour  at  At  Baaard,  com- 
posed in  1730,  with  other  musical 
pieces  of  more  obscure  origin. 

Biokerstafi',  when  he  {Hinted  his 
opera,  prefixed  the  following  OK>dest 
advertisement  I — "It  may  not  be  im- 
proper to  inform  the  reader  that  there 
u  a*  iHeidant  or  (100  which  bear  some 
resemblance  to  what  may  be  found  in 
tiie  Viilaga  Opera,  by  C.  Johnson." 
This  is  worse  than  no  acknowledg. 
ment  at  aU,  as,  with  an  assumption  ^ 
oandonr,  it  is  equally  meant  to  deceive. 
Those  who  take  the  trouble  of  a  com- 
parison will  readily  discover  that  • 
Tery  large  portion  of  Lout  m  a  YUiiga 
is  taken  from  the  Viilaga  Optra,  Haw. 
tbom  is  substituted  for  Lucas,  the  old 
gaideuert  and  the  scene  of  the  fur  and 
dance  ends  the  first  act  of  both  pieces. 


good-natBradlr  did.  About  ths  tUrd  or  Ibaith  ast,  h*  wsnt  and  isetad  hfmsdf  hi  om  efths 
boxsa.  Whan  b*  acoaanted  to  Hn.  Oawfind  lbs  next  dsy  tar  tfas  sash  b*  hs4  taksa, 
sfcsssld — ■■  It  tsallright,  iMtysBbsvanotfald  mBbryDBrtn       ■    ■   ■     - 
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Eiut&ce  punng  bimwlf  off  for  K  mnuc- 
teftcbW)  &ad  thJa  chuwiter  of  Debark 
Woodcock,  are  taken  from  Gerrard 
and  Mrs.  Caution  in  Wycherlej's  Gnt- 
tieaiat  Dancuig  Matter.  Bickantaff 
BMUt  be  included  amongst  the  most 
■uccessfui  imtera  tor  the  stage  during 
ft  period  of  more  than  twenty  years, 
seeing  that,  including  allerattona  of 
Tit  Plaiii  Utaler,  and  The  Hypocrite, 
his  dranjv  amount  to  twenty-two  in 
number;  and  tb&t,  in  addition  to  tha 
three  operas  named  above,  the  farcei 
of  The  Padlock,  The  SuUan,  and  The 
SpmUd  Child*  are  still  on  the  actioK 
list.  Light  musical  pieces  were  his  usual 
walk,  but  he  once  soared  into  an  ora. 
torio,c^led"Judith,"  which  was  set  br 
Dr.  Arne,  and  performed  at  the  Lock 
Ho^ital  Chapel,  on  the  6th  of  Febru- 
ary, 1764.  This  oratorio  underwent 
«  renval  at  the  church  of  Strattbrd- 
OD-Avon,  September  I 


enomti 


,  ,  rated  by  Uamt  . 
Dated  "A  Jubilee  in  honour  of  the 
memory  of  Sbakspeare."  Wa  find 
alao  in  the  list  of  this  author's  works, 
two  comedies,  Dr.  Latl  in  hie  Chanot, 
voA'TiitDtUieiwiWoTte:  Uie  first  in- 
different, the  second  reapectabic.  Those 
who  read  Spanish  will  find  the  original 
of '3^  iwU  it's  no  tVbrm,  in  El  Eicon- 


and,  outtioff  it  down  to  a  faroe,  pro- 
duced  it  in  that  shape  at  Drury-lane  in 
1786,  under  Uie  name  of  ThtFaanel. 
Hie  Maid  of  the  Mill,  produced  at 
Corent  Garden  on  the  Slstof  Januaiy, 
ifBS,  ran  thirtv-fiTe  nights  during  the 
first  season,  ana  is  avQwedly  taken  from 
Bicfaardson's  novel  of  "Pamela,"  but 
^vested  of  the  coarse  scenes  and  inde- 
ich  that  moral  and 
C  has  been  called) 
palpably  disfigured-  It  has  been  ob- 
served, in  a  criticism  on  this  drama, 
by  a  clear-headed  writer,  that  "like 
■Pamela,'  it  is  one  of  those  delnsiont 
which  t«nd  to  destroy  the  proper  sub- 
ordination of  society-  The  village 
beauty,  whose  simplicity  and  innocence 
are  her  native  cbaros,  smitten  with  the 
rereiies  of  rank  and  splendour,  be. 
comes  affected  and  retired,  disdaining 
'' inandeveryoneabouther," 


We  quote  the  opinion  without  aab. 
scribing  to  its  justice.  Perhaps  it 
would  be  difficult  to  bring  forward  the 
supportofillustraUveexamples.  Lionel 
mdClaritMa  may  claim  the  additional 
merit  of  being  entirely  originaL 

Isaac  BickerstaEf  was  bom  in  Ire- 
land, and  probably  about  the  year 
1735,  as  we  find  him  appointed  to  be 
one  of  the  pa^es  to  Lord  Chealerfield, 
when  Lord  Lieutenant,  in  1746-  He 
served  fbr  some  time  as  an  officer  of 
marines,  and  died  abroad  ii 
old  age  and  reduced  <d 
the  place  and  date  of  his  decease  re- 
main in  uncertainty- 

Hau.  HtnrsoH  was  the  avowed  au~ 
thorofaaingle  tragedycalled  TheCott»- 
test  ofSaliibury,  included  in  Bell's  and 
Mrs.  Inchbald's  "  British  Theatre,"  and 
originally  acted  at  Crow-atreet,  in  Dab^ 
lin,  in  1765.  Barry  and  Mrs.  Dancer, 
by  their  great  abilitiea  in  the  two 
leading  cluiracters,  established  tha  re- 
putation of  the  play,  which  ther  tnuis- 
planted  to  the  Uajmarket  in  the  suB- 
mer  of  1767,  and  continued  to  attraet 
a  succession  of  crowded  audiences 
throu^  the  hottest  days  of  July 
and  August-  The  Oouateit  of  Salit- 
feury  retained  possession  of  theLoodoa 
boards  fiir  tiiirty  years,  and  was  ooa- 
stantly  sdectad  by  Mrs.  CrawfimI 
(Mrs-  Dancer),  Mrs.  Yates,  and  Idrs. 
giddons,  as  affi>rding  them  ki  nnusual 
■cope  for  the  display  of  their  powers. 

We  cannot  ascertain  much  respect- 
ing the  author,  who  was  undoubtedly 
an  Irishman,  bom  (perhaps  in  Dnblia) 
in  or  about  the  year  1739,  and  edu- 
cated in  Trinity  College,  in  the  lowest 
Tank  of  students-  He  seems  to  have 
been  warmly  patronised  by  his  mastert 
the  celebrated  Dr.  Thomas  Leiand, 
author  of  a  "  History  of  Ireland,"  and 
"  The  Life  of  Philip  of  Maoedon ;"  and 
who  is  also  supposed  to  have  assist^ 
Hartaon  materially  in  Uie  only  drama- 
tic pieee  he  has  written-  The  young 
collegian  obtained  the  appointment  u 
tutor  to  a  gentleman  of  fortune,  with 
whom  he  travelled  abroad  through 
many  countries.  Befbre  ha  attained 
the  age  of  thirty,  be  had  made 
the  tour  of  Eun^  three  tiiaes,  and 
was  deemed  to  *        "''""' 

varied  accomplis 
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numiera.  Wbile  residing  in  Londoo, 
ho  became  ncquainted  with  Hugh 
M'Auley  Ba;<l,*  who  invited  him  to 
his  houH  ftt  Kenton  Green,  that  he 
might  iuve  the  benefit  of  change  of 
air,  faaTLng  already  developed  symp- 


[M.y. 


rapid  consuiuptioc 
lady  proved  to  '     ' 
admit  of  Koy  ci 


Hiau 


0  far  advanced  to 
ro.  After  staying  seve. 
KentoD  GrceD,  jpoor 
Harttoa  returned  to  London  to  die — 
an  event  which  came  on  rapidly,  and 
occurrad  in  March,  1773.  His  entire 
property  amounted  to  notbiae  looro 
than  a  few  manuicrlpt  poccu  and  piays, 
in  the  bands  of  Griffin  the  bookseller, 
whom  he  had  named  as  his  executor, 
and  towhomhe  was  probably  indebted, 
fioyd,  knowing  the  dislreseed  circum- 
•tancea  under  which  Uartsou  laboured 
at  the  time  of  hia  death,called  on  Griffin, 
and  immediately  oSerad  his  services. 
Griffin  begged  he  would  order  and  ar- 
range the  funeral,  which,  although 
nearly  aa  much  embarrasaed  at  the  mo. 
ment  as  bad  been  his  deceased  £riead, 
he  generously  did  Griffin  afterwards 
refused  to  pay  the  bill,  pleading  in  ex- 
cuse, that  the  nunuscripta  he  held  were 
of  DO  value.  Not  lone  before  his  de- 
mise, Hartson  had  published  a  poem, 
entitled  "Youth,"  The  subject  of  his 
tragedy  is  taken  from  Dr.  Leland's 
ronumce,  called  "  Longsword,  Earl  of 
&disbury,"  The  play  btu  merit,  which 
fully  justified  its  current  popularity. 
The  unities  of  lime,  place,  and  action 
are  strictly  observed ;  the  sentiments 
are  natunu ;  the  characters  contrasted 
with  suffixuent  variety,  and  the  images 
are  striking :  but  the  blank  verse  oc- 
cadonally  baits,  and  the  lines  are  harsh 
and  unmetrical.  That  Hartaon  was 
not  entitled  to  the  exclusive  authorship 
has  been  already  named ;  and  the  in- 
ference derives  strong  oorrobaration 
from  the  following  circumstance :— An 
acquaintance  complimented  him  upon 
the  happy  manner  in  which  he  had  ap- 
propriated a  speecb  from  Homer  to 
the  Countess  of  Salisbury.  Bartaon 
disclaimed  all  knowledge  of  the  fact, 
and  denied  that  the  Greek  poet  bad 
furnished  any  part  of  his  materials. 
The  two  passages  are  subjoined.  To 
avoid  pedentTy,  we  take  Pope's  trana. 
latJoD  of  the  ori^nal;^ 


It  may,  perhuH,  be  readilv  consi- 
dered that  be  who  supdied  tne  latter 
of  these  speeches  could  nuL  \ij  unae- 
qnainted  with  the  former. 

We  now  propose  to  insert  in  our  seriea 
abrief  notice  oifan  eccentric  individual, 
Mr.  J.  Simons,  for  the  RjceofafewiL 
Instrative  and  not  very  oommoa  anec- 
dotes, which  perchance  may  amuse 
tJie  reader,  rather  than  for  any  exalted 
estimate  (^  big  claims  as  a  dramatist, 
which  are  confined  within  the  htunble 
limits  of  a  short  comedy,  and  a  £srce  ~_ 
Natiaaal  Pr^iuHee  and  the  Titiage  Co~ 
mttU.  These  two  trifles,  now  uttw^y 
lorgollen,  were  only  acted  once  each, 
and  never  printed,  being  written  re- 
■pectively  for  the  benefits  of  Hrs.  W«lla 
and  Mrs.  Jordon.  But  they  suffice  to 
establish  the  author's  right  to  be  im- 
rolled  as  abrotber  of  the  crifi,  and  to 
revive  his  name,  which  aometimea 
occurs  and  excites  littb  cniiosty  in 
the  miscellaneons  biogr^ihr  of  his  era. 
This  Mr.  Simons  wac  an  Irish  geDtl». 
man,  of  good  family,  but  small  fortune 
and  a  dramatic  faaatioo  of  the  first 
water.  His  devotion  to  the  st^e 
amounted  to  a  confirmed  monomama. 
All  his  faculUes,  feelings,  senses,  and 
propensities,  seemed  to  cenbv  in  a 
theatre ;  and  to  those  who  partO(A  of 
the^nmeenthnsiBBm,  he  wasajdeaaiDg 
rii  ..pdnion.  But  like  most  men  iriio 
riJo  thdr  liubbies  in  aperpetual  pllop, 
nntil  their  stnmgth  is  exhausted,  he 
sometimes  subeided  into  a  bore,  t^giona 
was  admitted  to  the  intimacy  of  many 
leading  ladies  of  fashion.  Amotigst 
others,  to  that  of  Mrs.  Hobart  (after- 
wards Counten  of  Buckinghamahire) ; 
and  the  rural  breakfast  introduced  into 
his  piece  of  Tkt  Wlage  CoqtutU,  was 
a  representation  of  the  ^e  ctampitn 
given  by  her  to  the  Prmce  of  Wales 
and  a  select  party  of  nobility,  at  bar 
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tiHb  near  London.  For  tbii  reuon, 
ahe  expressed  «  strong  desire  to  have 
HU  Village  Co^uttte  represented 
again.  The  qnettion  was  one  irhich 
touched  the  exchequer ;  and  irbea  she 
applied  to  Kemble,  he  «aid  it  depended 
on  Sheridan  ;  when  she  applied  to  S)ie- 
ridan,  be  said  it  depended  on  Kemble, 
and  so  the  motion  was  cosbioned.  The 
piece,  in  fact,  was  only  calculated  for 
a  benefit  pnff;  for  Simons  had  no  gifls 
for  writing  allbongh  liis  propen^ty 
was  strongly  developed.  But  in  iini. 
taiion  he  was  atmng  as  Hercules  —  a 
perfect  giant — superior  to  Caulfield, 
Foote,  Wilkinson,  or  eren  the  lat« 
CliaHes  Mathews.  Same  of  theirs  were 
excellent,  bat  others  vrero  groBslj  ex- 
aggerated caricatnres  of  peculiar  de- 
feotsi  equally  unfair  and  injurions  to 
the  persons  imitated.  Simons  dealt 
only  with  those  performers  whom  ha 
admired,  and  studied  to  B^o  them  in 
Uieir  best  style.  He  conldovercharge, 
too  —  nobody  better ;  but  be  bad  too 
mnch  gentlemanly  feeling  and  good 
■ense,  as  well  as  good  nature,  to  do  so 
in  promiscnous  company.  When  a 
TouQg  man,  he  frequented  the  Dublin 
Tbeatre,  wfaare  Mis.  Crawford  was  en- 
gaged, and  before  her  powers  began 
to  decline.  We  have  already  stated 
tliat  ba  waa  intimate  with  her  off  the 
stage.  For  these  reasons,  ha  felt  a 
particular  pleaanre  in  recalling  hisfa- 
TOurite  heroine  to  the  minds  of  those 
wbo  had  seen  her,  and  in  ginog  thosa 
who  had  not,  a  hish  opinion  of  her 
talents.  Perhaps  ois  best  imitation 
was  the  mad  scene  in  Jaiu  Short. 
He  played  Alida  as  Mrs.  Crawford, 
and  gave  Jane  Shore  as  Mrs.  Siddons. 
A  person  whose  eyes  were  shut  might 
almost  have  persuaded  himself  tnat 
the  two  great  actresses  were  in  the 
room.  He  wu  sinrularly  happ][  like- 
wise in  imitating  Mrs.  Addons  in  the 
sleeping  scene  of  Lady  Macbeth,  and 
in  tne  nng  soliloquy  of  Isabella ;  Mrs. 
Crawford  throughout  Lady  Bandolph  ; 
King  and  Mrs.  Abinglon  in  Sir  Peter 
and  Lady  Teazle  %  Mrs.  Jordan  in 
NeU,  Ac. 

At  Hrs.  Abington's  own  reqnest  he 
was  once  prevailed  on  to  imitate  her  in 
I^dy  Racket.  She  sat  with  her  fiun 
before  her  face ;  and  when  he  bad 
finished,  she  acknowladgedthatbe  bad 
akinimed  the  cream  of  her  performance. 
At  the  same  time  it  was  evident  she 
felt  inwardly  hurt  that  any  person  could 
come  so  near  her  ;  and  she  afterwards 
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aaid,  "It  slgniGed  little  whether  she 
sbould  retam  to  the  stage  or  not,  as  Mr. 
Simons  could  act  her  characters  as  well 
as  ever  she  did."  Simons  was  an  amn. 
teur  actor  at  Brandenburgh  Hoase,  in 
the  Margravine  of  Anspach's  com- 
pany, in  which  line  be  probably  at- 
tained little  general  excellence;  but 
in  two  or  three  parts  he  was  much 
applauded.  These  were,  Mrs.  Cheshire, 
in  The  Agreeable  Surpritei  Doll  Tear- 
shut,  in  Falstaff't  Wedding  (by  Ken. 
rick) ;  and  the  Queen,  in  Chrononko- 
tonlAologoe,  For  tlie  latter  he  wrote 
a  mock  mad  scene,  which  be  acted  in 
imitation  of  Mrs.  Sddons.  Captain 
Watben,  who  lay  dead  on  the  stagBt 
durst  not  laugh  out,  but  he  suffered 
a^nies  in  endeavouring  to  suppress 
his  mirth.  Jack  Baunister,  who  was 
a  spectator,  complimented  the  whole 
performance  highly.  The  Margravine 
qured  no  expense  t  she  bad  a  very 
Mudsome  new  suit  made  for  Simons, 
and  dressed  him  herself  in  oU  ber  own 

The  Margravine  once  lent  Fawcett, 
'for  bis  ben&c  at  Covent  Garden,  the 
MS.  of  her  own  gorgeous  and  interest- 
ing opera  of  The  I^uteeu  o^  Oeorgia. 
When  this  piece  was  acted  in  her  pii- 
vate  tbeatre,  Simons  played  a  Black 
Eanucb  (Fawcett's  part).  In  this  he 
sang  a  song,  which  was  what  Bailie 
Jarvie  wooB  call  "a  little  on  the  north 
ude  "  of  decency.  He  was,  of  coursef 
loudly  encored,  but  did  not  sing  it 
iwun.  When  he  came  off  the  stage, 
the  Margravine  reproached  him  for  his 
ill-nature  in  not  complying  with  the 
wish  of  the  audience.  Ha  told  her 
that,  on  a  former  occasion,  be  had  re~ 
ceived  her  express  command  never  to 
&ng  a  song  a  second  time  in  her  thea- 
tre. "Ay,"  said  she,  "as  ageneral 
rule:  bnt  this  is  my  own  piece."  Tia 
Protoked  Wife  was  once  selected  for 

?!rfbrmance  at  Brandenborgh  Hotise. 
be  pUy  was  reduced  to  three  acts, 
so  that  many  of  the  coarse  passages, 
in  which,  ui^ortunaUly,  nearly  all  Uie 
wit  is  concentrated,  were  lefl  out.  Sir 
John  was  softened  into  a  very  vajnd 
brnte — the  great  point  bein^  to  elevate 
Lady  Brate  into  the  principal  charac- 
ter, as  the  Maifpravino  played  the  part 
herself,  and  desired  no  rivalry  or  invi- 
dious comparisons.  Amongst  other  ex- 
cisions of  the  pruning- knife,  the  con- 
cluding scene  of  the  second  act  wns 
omitl^,  in  which  Lady  Fanciful  is  in 
a  hundred  minds  whether  she  shall 
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write  to  Heartfree  or  not.  Mrs. 
Abington,  to  oblige  the  MiiniTavine, 
hitd  cur))i!ntcil  to  net  Lady  Funciful, 


When  it  cnme  to  tiie  proper  place,  she 
>rdercd  one  of  the  BitenJniitB  to  carry 
i  toble,  lAaai,  Hnd  writiiiK  inateriafi 


I  the  etogc,  aad  went  through  the 
inort  scene  witli  much  npplause.  The 
AlaTgnivine  •«i\s  ofibnduil,  and  nevei 
ag:niii  nfl^vd  the  co-opviatiou  of  Aln. 
Abington. 

Siiiione  iTaa  not  a  Cue  or  artistic 
singer,  but  lie  bud  a  good  voice ;  and 
his  sonps,  which  were  cbicily  comic, 
and  suited  to  the  table,  became  very 
popular.  Aa  he  moved  in  the  beat  ao- 
ciety,  Carlton  House  waa  opened  to 
him.  Onhiefirat  invitation,  the  Prince 
of  WutG8,  with  habitual  politeneas  and 
condeacension,  aa  soon  as  the  cloth 
waa  removed,  Icil  hia  proper  place,  and 
came  and  seated  himself  by  Simons, 
.  telling  him  that  for  every  song  wliiii 
he  requested  him  to  sing,  he  would 
sing  ohu  himself.     Ho  afterwards  aaid 

that  Mr.  and  Mr.  Simons  were 

the  two  best  amateur  vocalists  in  Eng- 
land. This  was  flattering  and  delight- 
ful, while  the  novelty  bated;  but  the 
edge  wore  off  by  degrees.  Invitations 
were  repeated ;  Simons  found  that  be 
was  exjKCted  to  sing  and  imit«to  when- 
ever called  upon,  without  beinz  per- 
mitted the  privilege  of  paasing  the  bot- 
tle, and,  in  point  of  real  lact,  that 
he  was  acting  Jack  Pudding  to  the 
exalted  company.  His  Irish  blood  took 
fire,  and,  b^  changing  his  lodgings, 
without  leaving  hia  new  address,  or  by 

iiretending  lolie  out  of  town,  he  rd- 
icved  himself  from  an  enipty  compli- 
ment, which  he  began  to  feeTboih  irk- 
•omc  and  degrading. 

JoiiH  O'KERFfEisaname  not  to  bb 
dismissed  In  a  short  paragraph.  Qe 
was  one  of  the  most  proulic,  one  of 
the  most  humorous,  and,  beyond  all 
dispute,  the  least  spiteful  and  the  least 
personally  satirical  of  comic  writers, 
mim  Ariiitophanes  down  to  himself  in- 
duaive.  A  eatatogue  rau'tani  of  his 
comedies,  operas,  and  farces,  would 
fill  a  volume  ;  we  shall,  therefore,  con- 
tine  our  special  notice  to  the  best, 
which  are  iltill  acted,  and  arc  familiar 
to  the  present  generation.  But  before 
turning  to  an  examination  of  his  jilayt, 
'let  us  trent  of  the  man,  the  incident* 
of  his  life,  the  ease  with  which  he 
oomposed,  and  the  parUculap  beot  of 

Eupobs  and  Cratinnt,  who  preceded 


Aristophanes,  were  unbridled  libeller^ 
tipplers  also,  and  what  we  should  do- 
Dominate  now,  loose  members  of  ao- 
ciety.  We  have  the  names  of  twttitif. 
fix  comedw,  aa  we  must  call  them, 
written  by  the  former,  and  of  forty 
the  property  of  the  latter.  Ariatopbaoea 
was  said  to  have  composed  j^y-/oitr 
comedies,  although  only  a  residue  of 
eleven  remain.  In  the  greater  part 
of  these  the  personal  abuse  chokes  up 
the  humour.  Menamler  is  Asserted  to 
have  produced  one  hundrrd  andfiflttn 
light  pieces,  but  a  few  detached  fVsg- 
ments,  quoted  by  different  aulhon,  are 
al!  that  have  reached  posterity.  We 
may,  therefore,  venture  to  doubt  thia 
accuracy  of  the  supposed  aam  total, 
which  rests  on  assertion  without  evi- 
dence. We  pasa  by  many  other 
learned  Greeks  with  long  namea  and 
ready  pens,  whose  works,  real  or 
ascribed,  exist  only  in  their  titleA. 
Terence,  we  are  told,  translated  ow 
hundred  and  eight  of  the  above-named 
lot  aet  down  as  the  property  of  &Ie- 
nander,  but  six  constitute  the  living 
balance.  Plautus,  during  an  active 
servitude  with  a  baker,  between  grind- 
ing corn  and  grinding  verses,  contrived 
to  send  forth  from  tbe  granary  of  his 
brain,  ona  hundred  and  thirty  plays, 
of  which  twenty  only  can  now  appear 
in  court  to  establish  parentage.  Lope 
da  Vega  and  Calderon  place  the  an- 
cients "  nowhere"  (to  use  a  sporting 
phrase)  in  the  comparison  of  fecundity. 
They  composed  more  rapidly  than  or- 
dinary men  could  copy,  and  knocked 
off  a  comedy  in  half  anhonr.  How  they 
did  it,  may  be  known  to  themselves, 
but  has  not  been  cUsclosed  by  their 
biographers.  Alexandre  Haray,  of 
France,  who  died  at  thirty,  has  had 
nearly  seven  hundred  dramatic  piecei 
fathered  on  him,  of  which  fcrty-oM 
remain.  Reynaid  wrote  tteetdyftie, 
Rotrou  thirtgieifen,  and  Moliere^ffy- 
three,  incluiling  several  authenticated 
as  his,  but  not  printed.  Foote,  the 
English  Aristophanes  as  he  is  usually 
called,  baa  contributed  twenty.tSx,  a« 
full  of  wit,  and  replete  with  aa  much 
bitter  gall,  as  the  most  pungent  of  the 
samples  of  his  protolj'pe.  O'Keeffo 
himself  has  furnished  a  list  of  tixti^ 
eight  dramas,  great  and  small,  the  off- 
spring of  his  own  ready  imagination, 
and  says  he  ia  not  quite  sure  that  hu 
has  entimerated  all.  His  works,  pab> 
lished  in  four  Tolnroea, in  lT&8,fi]im» 
very  incomplete  coUectioD, 
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It  ii  difficolt  to  cluaify  or  conip&re 
thia  dramatist.  He  cannot  be  judged 
\i-}  any  standard  rules,  for  be  violated 
r11  rules  with  «overei"n  contempt. 
Such  an  author  escapes  from  the  grasp 
of  criticism,  and  shelters  himsel?  be- 
hind the  broad  egis  ofa  burst  of  mer- 
riment— his  inexhaustible  humour  si- 
lencing  the  most  ferocious  baCt«i7. 
O'Keeffe  wrote  to  make  people  lau^h, 
uid  eeltloin  missed  his  poiot.  He 
it,  too,  without  ridiculing  in- 


!  to  personal  philippii 
know  no  Totary  of  Momug  so  little 
tinctured  with  this  popular,  tempting, 
bnt  nnsmiable  propensity.  He  is  ex- 
clusively a  huniorist,  and  very  little 
of  the  satirist.  The  humour,  too,  of 
many  of  his  most  amusing  creations, 
depends  so  much  on  the  congeniality 
of  the  intended  rtpnsenUtive,  that 
you  inia{>inB  the  author  and  actor  must 
have  rehearsed  together,  without  actual 
intercouiTO,  by  a  sort  of  mental  inspi- 
ration or  sympathy,  while  the  work 
wa4  in  progress.  PhiceO'KeeSewhere 


determined 
by  a  Procrustean  standard  of  classical 
severity,  but  still  you  must  admit  that 
be  has  beguiled  morv  heavy  hours, 
relieved  for  the  moment  more  aching 
hearts,  and  sent  more  happy  patients 
"hxaghif^  to  their  beds,"  than  any 
physician,    be    he  quack   or  regulu 

tud  recourse.  But  be  boa  oden  gone 
beyond  this.  He  had  been  the  un- 
varying advocate  of  virtue,  and  in 
many  of  his  little  pieces  he  has  given 
aketuhea  of  character,  which,  though 
vnfioiahed,  can  boast  of  much  origi- 
nality )  many  paasagcs  that  warm  and 
encoarage  the  best  feelings  of  our  na- 
tnre;  and  many  more  (not  mark  an 
acute  appreciation  of  life  and  manners. 
If,  therefore,  he  has  not  equalled 
the  literary  virtue  bf  many  writers  of 
more  lofty  pretension,  in  genius  and 
scholastic  taste,  be  has  at  least  escaped 
their  literary  vices.  If  he  has  not 
shown  us  muck  artistic  science,  he  has 
apared  us  their  prosaic  drowsiuess.  He 
is  ever  on  the  look  out  for  fun  and 
palpable  humour,  which  abound  most 
In  the  middle  and  lower  ranks  of  life, 
and  he  gathers  in  his  ingredients  with 
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both  hands  full.  He  hinds  himself  by 
no  dramatic  canons,  and  if  be  keeps 
the  laugh  up.  he  is  armed  with  a  coun~ 
terbalaiice  against  critical  censure. 
The  manners,  habits,  inclinations, 
thoughts,  pursuits,  distinguishing  cha- 
racteristics, and  homely  adventuren  of 
the  unprivileged  classes,  have  been  tob 
much  neglected  by  modem  dramatic 
writers,  who  do  this,  as  Mr.  Bayea 
says,  "  to  show  their  breeding."  These 
close-borough  practitioners  forget  that 
the  painter  who  draws  from  the  largest 
number  of  models  is  likely  to  have  the 
greatest  variety  of  go(>d  portraits; 
that  Terence,  two  thousand  years  agoi 
laid  down  the  extended  maxim  — . 
"Homowiaai  AinnaniniAiidttieafiennM 
puto;"  and  that,  although  ladies  and 
gentlemcil  of  the  loftiest  degree  have 
their  peculiar  virtues  and  vices,  the 
general  character  of  man  is  best  peiw 
ceived  where  nature  is  less  sophlsd- 
cated — where  the  heart  and  tODgU 
have  full  play,  unrestrained  by  con- 
ventional fetters,  and  consequently, 
have  less  incitement  to  flattery,  lying, 
and  hypocrisy. 

John  O'KeeSe  was  boni  in  Abbey- 
street,  Dublin,  on  the  24th  of  June, 
1747.*  His  tather  was  a  native  of 
King's  Connty.  and  his  mother  (an 
O'Connor)  of  Wexford.  The  family 
of  the  O'Keefies  is  ancient  and  ho- 
nourable, and  were  at  one  time 
wealthy;  bnt  in  the  dvil  wars  tbey 
sided  with  King  James,  and  the 
greater  portion  of  their  propertjr  bein|| 
confiscated,  the  branch  n-om  which  the 
future- antbor  descended  became  poor, 
and  consequently,  unimportant.  At  a 
very  early  age,  young  O'Keeffe  was 
committed  to  the  care  of  Pather 
Austin,  a  Jesuit  distinguished  for 
learning  and  piety,  and  a  celebrated 
orator.  Under  such  an  able  tutor  be 
made  a  rapid  proficiency  in  Fivnt^ 
and  the  claasics,  and  also  imbibed  ti 
strong  taste  for  drawing,  which  he 
cultivated  with  great  assiduity  at  the 
Irish  Academy,  where  he  profiled  by  the 
lessons  of  Wiist,  then  msster  of  that 
institution.  So  rapid  wa^  his  improve- 
ment, that  bis  friends  indulged  the 
most  sanguine  expectations  of  flitura 
excellence  (  but  he  was  not  destined 
for  an  artist.  He  bad  all  the  volu- 
bility and  caprice  of  youth;   and  as 


In  tljB  "Monthly  Mlivor,"  «6y  174*. 
and  Bonly  he  ooght  to  know  best. 
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loon  M  he  bad  made  an  adTsrce  in 
one  pursuit,  aaotber  Attraction  pre- 
Hnt«d  itself,  and  reaistauce  was  tair. 

An  &n\y  iotercourie  with  spouten, 
jinned  to  an  iosatiable  lliint  for  read- 
ing, turned  him  from  painting  to  poetrv 
KIM  tlie  ■tags.  Tlie  transition,  aL- 
thoDgb  mortifying  to  hit  familvatfirit, 
prored  fortunate  for  himself  in  the 
end.  Hia  right  began  to  fail  atwven. 
ftod.twent^,  and  though  a  man  can 
compose  with  liis  pen  in  the  band  of  an 
amanuenris,  his  pencil  ho  must  hold  in 
bi*  Dim.  At  lizteen,  O'Eeefle  wrote  a 
comedy  in  &ve  acts,  caltedTAtf  G'nwroiu 
Lovtri,  the  MS.  of  which  be  lost  after 
keeping  it  for  nearly  thirty  yean,  and 
retained  no  copy.  Tbongh  wild,  and 
in  many  instances  puerile,  his  friends 
thought  they  saw  in  it  the  germs  of  ta- 
lent, and  encouraged  him  by  th^ 
praises.  Bis  burning  desire  then  was 
to  become  an  actor,  and  accident  led 
to  the  Bccomplistuneot  of  his  wishes. 
Ho  accompanied  an  intimate  acquaint- 
ance to  Mossop,  at  that  time  manager 
of  Smock^ey  Theatre,  merely  tbatlie 
might  kam  how  such  meetings  were 
accomplished-  Finding  bimseif  in  pre- 
sence of  the  Thespian  potentate,  bo 
took  heart,  broke  ground  on  his  own 
account,  and  coofeiised  the  bent  of  his 
inclination.  Mossop  derired  to  hear 
him  recite.  He  attempted  Jaffier'a 
speech  to  Friuli,  in  the  first  scene, 
pleased  the  manager,  and  before  part- 
ing was  eoeagcd  for  three  years,  while 
his  companion  and  iutroducer  was  ne- 
glectod.  He  continued  to  act  in  Dub- 
Rd,  and  in  the  leading  towns  to  which 
the  company  made  excursions,  for 
nearly  twelve  years.  During  this  pe. 
nod  be  turned  his  thoughts  equally  to 
authorship,  and  eveiy  season  produced 
tome  local  trifle  for  his  benefit.  In 
Oct.  1774,  he  married  Mary,  dau^ter 
of  Mr.  Tottenham  Heaphy,  a  highly 
leapectable  actor  of  the  company,  who 
lived  to  be  designated  the  father  of  the 
Irish  stage.  By  this  lady  (Irom  whom 
he  separated  in  178U),  he  had  two  sons 
and  a  daughter.  IJis  sons  died  lona 
before  himself,  but  the  daughter  stiS 
survives  and  resides  at  Brighton. 

0'Kee9e  was  determined  to  try  his 
fortune  in  London,  and  coming  to 
the  English  metropolis  with  his  family, 
in  1777,  he  sent  his  farce,  called  Tooy 
XiMwUt  tn  TouM,  or  (As  DiltHa»l»,  to 
G.  Colman  the  (ildor,  patentee  of  the 
Haymailst.  Buthesentitanonvmons- 
Ij,  hr  be  was  modest  and  u 


and  requested  that,  if  diaapprored  of, 
it  might  be  returned  with  a  letter  to 
that  effect,  to  A.  B.,  at  the  Gredan 
Cofiee-hotue.  To  hissorprise  and  de. 
light  it  was  accepted  kindly  and  with- 
out delaf.  There  is  noparticularmerit 
b  the  trifle,  beyond  the  broadest  fisrci. 
cal  humour ;  but  it  deserves  to  be  re- 
corded as  the  fint  London  easay  of  one 
whose  fame  expanded  rapidly  firom  a 
small  beginning.  Hitchcock  says  of 
this  farce  ("  View  of  the  Irish  Stag^" 
Tol.  iL)  —  "  Mr.  O'Kenfie,  the  ezabe- 
ranee  of  whose  fertile  genius  had  sere- 
ral  times  before  manif^ted  itself  in  oe- 
cuioniijttix  ilemit,  mipttite  pieces, 
brought  out  his  Tong  Lumpknt  in  7Wa 
for  his  benefit  during  this  season  (1773). 
This  farce  was,  several  years  after,  pn>> 
duced  under  the  auspices  of  Mr.  Col- 
man, during  the  early  part  of  his  ma. 
nagomentattheHaymarket,  and  tbongh 
it  was  far  from  being  the  best  of  the  an- 
tb or 's  performances,  yet  it  prepared  tba 
town  for  that  species  of  dramatic  writiog 
with  which  they  hod  until  then  been 
unacqnaiuted,  and  paved  the  way  for  a 
genius  which  has  since  added  so  much 
to  tbdr  enjoyment." 

Toay  Lumpldn  in  Toim,  which  ap. 
peared  on  the  2nd  of  July,  1778, 
succeeded  far  beyond  the  auuior's  ex- 
pectations, and  put  a  small  sum  t^ 
money  in  bis  pocKet.  Ilis  share  ofhis 
sixth  nightamounted  to  £26,  nett  pro- 
fit, with  which  he  returned  to  Dublin, 
encouraged  also  hj  a  promise  from 
Colman,  that  if  he  sent  him  a  second 
piece  it  should  be  accepted.  The  fun 
in  Tony  is  practical,  as  the  leading  iod. 
dent  tumson  a  painter  covering;  a  series 
of  fine  portraits  with  huge  powdered  pe- 
riwigs. There  isalso  ajoke  against  Dr. 
Mimm,  one  of  the  chanicten  (the  mu. 
sical  dilettante),  who  becomes  exceed- 
ine  wroth  at  being  called  "  a  Fiddler." 
Tne  appellation  has  long  been  odions 
to  the  fraternity,  who  even  eschew  the 
term  musidan,  and  delight  in  styling 
tbemselves"FrarossorsofMusic."  Thu 
dislike  to  the  word  fiddler  is  of  a  very 
early  dale.  Timothy,  in  Shadwell's 
HUer  (1671),  savs —  ••  Violin  men  (I 
dare  not  cay  fiddlers,  for  fear  th^ 
should  be  angry),  sing  us  a  calch." 

In  1779,  O'KeeSe  sent  over  to  Col- 
man his  murical  farce  of  Tfu  Son-in. 
Lata,  which  met  with  great  applaoae, 
and  added  much  to  his  rising  reputa- 
gi  lunuelf, 
. .  -it practice;  for 
althoQgb  be  possessed  no  deep  tbeo»- 
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ticftl  knowledge  of  moslci  his  twte  wu 
excellent,  and  he  h&d  k  thorough  bc- 
quiinlaoce  vith  the  nmple  and  touch- 
ing melodies  of  hia  own  country.  In 
1780,  he  deGnitiTely  removed  from 
Dub^n,  and  hoped  tc  obtain  &  periiu- 
uent  en^^ment  u  ui  actor  in  London. 
In  this  object  he  wu  uoanccessful,  upon 
what  KToundB  we  are  unable  to  ascer- 
tam;  for  that  he  evinced  conBiderable 
merit  in  the  profession  had  been  ad- 
mitted by  many  of  the  best  jodgee  in 
Ireland,  From  that  timet  therefore, 
be  devoted  himself  entirely  to  dramatic 
writing,  which,  nnder  any  circuDi' 
■tancea,  he  would  soon  have  been  coin- 
pelted  to  do,  by  the  progress  of  the 
greatest  phygicu  affliction  which  can 
be&U  boman  nature — the  loss  of  light. 
This  had  been  fpradually  conuog  on 
him  from  the  penod  of  hie  marna^ ; 
and  although  from  infancy  he  had  la- 
boured aaSer  defective  vision,  the  mis- 
fortune was  brought  to  its  climax  br 
an  accident.  One  ni^Iit,  in  the  month 
of  December,  retumiog  home  firom 
BiDsaendf  near  Dublin,  he  fell  off  the 
Motb  wall  into  the  morass  below  ;  with 
Mme  difficalty  he  extricated  himself, 
but  the  suddenness  of  the  fall,  together 
with  the  excessive  darkness,  deprived 
him  of  all  recollection  of  his  way,  and 
afler  wandering  about  in  a  wot  skin 
wider  a  piennng  sky,  for  some  hours, 
hemetbychaocewitha  convivial  party, 
to  whose  BolicitatJons  he  impruueouj' 
listened,  and  sat  the  whole  nisht  in  his 
damp  clothes.  A  violent  cold  was  the 
consequence,  which  settled  in  the  eyes, 
and  a  decay  of  the  sight  immediately 
commenced.  At  first,  its  operations 
were  scarcely  perceptible,  but  it  stole 
gradually  upon  the  unhappy  patient, 
and  finally  settled  into  tne  incurable 
disorder  called  gvtta  aereaa, 

Milton,  as  our  readers  know,  la- 
boured under  a  similar  visitation ;  but 
like  the  immortal  author  of  "  Paradise 
Lost,"  the  subject  of  thia  memoir  de- 
rived from  the  stores  of  his  uiind,  and 
the  consolations  of  genius,  a  sufficient 
degree  of  fortitude  to  enable  him  to 
bear  nji  nnder  the  heaviest  of  bodily 
infirmities,  to  retain  his  cheerfulness, 
and  continue  his  literary  avocations. 


Tke  AgreeahU  Surprite,  Tha  Dead 
AUBf,  and  the  comedy  of  The  Yuuitg 
Quaker,  soon  testified  that  his  mind 
hod  recovered  it«  usual  tone;  while 
the  fame  of  2'he  Poor  Soldier,  pro- 
duced at  Covent  Garden  in  ffovem- 
ber,  1789,*  fixed  his  reputation  on  a 
pedestal,  which  two  or  three  subse- 
quent failures,  owing  to  haste  and 
writing  ageiost  time,  were  unable  to 
shake.  This  piece  was  acted  forty 
nights  during  the  first  season,  and  baa 
ever  since  remained  a  permanent  fa- 
vourite throughout  the  three  kinz- 
doms.  Perhaps  there  is  not  one  m 
the  languase  which  has  been  so  often 
represented.  The  opera  of  7'Aa  OutU 
of  Andaluiia,  orifinally  condemned 
under  the  title  of  The  Banditti,  in 
1781,  when  re-written  and  revived  in 
17B2,  became  one  of  the  most  attrac- 
tive of  our  author's  productions,  and 
was  fully  equalled  by  FontednbUatt, 
which  appealed  two  years  later.  The 
comedy  of  WUd  Oatt,  produced  ori- 
gioally  in  1791,  is  perhaps  the  rery 
best  of  O'Keefie's  dramatic  progeny, 
and  has  lived  for  sixty-five  years  with 
undiminished  popularity,  and  without 
any  symptoms  of  decay  or  senility. 
As  farocs,  written  avowedly  to  pro- 
mote innocent  mirth  without  gross  sa- 
tire. The  SigUand  Seel,  Modem 
Antigvet,  Sprigt  of  Lamrel,  and  TAe 
Pitrmer,  are  infinitely  superior  to  the 
best  of  Foote's,  and,  though  somewhat 
old~fashioned,  may  always  expect  to 
be  well  received ;  while  any  attempt 
to  revive  Foote's  Tatle,  7'he  Motor, 
ThsAuthor,TAeOratoTt,ThtKni^kti, 
or  A  Trip  to  Calais,  would  divide  a 
modern  audience  between  nuw'  and 
indignation,  and  drive  tliem  speedily 
from  the  theatre  where  such  a  imipable 
ofience  eonlra  bono*  moret  might  be 
perpetrated. 

Notwithstanding  the  number  of 
O'Keeffe's  successtul  dramas,  his  mis- 
fortune of  blindness  becama  embit- 
tered by  pecuninry  inconvenieoces  aa 
time  passed  rapidly  over  bis  head.f 
Mr.  Harris,  mindful  of  many  services^ 
gave  him  a  benefit  at  Covent  Garden, 
on  the  12th  of  June,  1812,  on  which 
occasion   stern    necessity   superseded 


*  It  had  been  acted  the  yatr  befors,  mider  ths  tltla  of  Tkt  Siamrodi,  for  Lswb's  bcMAt 

t  Trt  hg  wu  not  badly  pud,  for  be  Idb  ai  hlm*rir,  that  Ur.  Harrii  gava  bim  br  the 

fbne  or  3^  OigKbad  Sttl,  whkji  was  ad^  thirty  nights  Ihs  But  season,  three  hnndnd 

and  fi^  gaintai.    If  tUs  was  his  avsnge  pric^  he  must  bars  i«c«lved  allocMlisr  a  larg* 
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deHcaU  fbeling.  ud  tbe  [tUj-biU  ex- 
UlHted  the  annexed  humiliating  an- 
nouncement : — "  Under  the  patron. 
age  of  Uii  Royal  HigbneM  the  Prince 
rf  Wales :  for  the  benefit  of  O'Keeffe, 
the  unfortunate  author  of  die  follow- 
ing BucceMTul  dramatic  pieces:  iSon- 
iX-IaiB,  Wild  OaU,  Agretablf  Sar- 
prite,"  Ac,  &C.  The  performancei 
commenced  with  his  own  comedy  of 


atage  manager,  and  a  personal  friend, 
led  the  nghtlera  veteran  on  the  stage, 
where  he  delivered  a  poetical  addreai 
of  eonnderable  length,  in  which  hu- 
mour and  patiioa  were  wbimsicailj 
blended.  He  recited  simply  and  na- 
tnrally,  and  deeply  affected  the  sensi- 
tiility  of  the  audience,  who  lamented 
that  he,  who  for  so  manj*  yean  had 
contributed  to  lighten  their  own  toad 
of  sorrows,  shoiHd  be  reduced  in  his 
decline  to  become  an  object  of  their 
bounty.  A  similar  ioddent  had  oc- 
curred in  the  case  of  his  fellow-coun- 
tryman. Dr.  Clancy,  in  the  year  1748. 
This  benefit  produced  to  O'Keeffe 
about  £360  —  with  which  (excepting 
£60  employed  for  immediate  pur- 
poses) he  pUTchaaed  a  small  annuity  for 
his  life.  In  December,  1809,  he  ob- 
tained another  annuity  of  twenty  giu- 
neai  from  Corent  Oarden  theatre,  and 
in  return  consigned  to  Mr.  Harris 
seven  of  his  manuscript  pieces,  six  of 
which  had  never  been  acted.  Harris 
seems  to  have  made  no  use  of  them. 
In  January,  1S98,  King  George  the 
fourth  granted  him  a  pension  of  one 
hundred  guineas  aonnally,  and  paid 
the  first  year  in  advance. 

In  IS26,  O'Keeffe  published  "Re- 
collections of  his  Life,  in  two  volumes 
8vo.  By  this  he  added  something 
considernble  to  his  resources.  The 
work  is  entertaining,  and  contains 
good  theatrical  gossip,  with  many  ori- 
ginal anecdotes.  Much  of  the  mate- 
riali  were  drawn  from  memoranda 
preserved  in  early  life ;  but  as  the 
whole  were  revised  and  collected  to- 
gether when  the  author  was  in  his 
eightieth  year,  we  may  marvel  at  the 
strength  of  his  memory,  and  the  clear, 
neas  of  his  intellect. 

Although  some  of  O'EeefTa's  come- 
dies and  farces  were  condemned  or 
coldly  received,  and  the  despotic  power 
of  the  Lord  Chamberlain  interdicted 
one  or  two  others,  yen  he  nuit  be  oon. 
•ii  as  an  unusually  successful  au- 


thor. Hit  productions  rank  higher 
In  an  aciing  than  in  a  literary  point  of 
*iew.  Tbcy  were  written  cxclnsivelr 
for  representation.  His  favourite  ef- 
fect is  to  have  one  penton  mistaken  for 
another,  and  on  that  to  build  a  scene 
of  equivocation.  Without  punning 
and  equivoque  his  writing  became  flat. 
Having  been  many  years  an  actor,  he 
thoroughly  understood  what  is  vul- 
garly called  "stage-trick,"  and  how 
to  adapt  his  characters  to  the  per. 
formers  who  were  to  embody  tbem. 
He  made  at  least  two-thirds  of  Ed- 
win's reputation  ;  and  so  thoroughly 
did  the  author  and  his  selected  actor 
blend  together,  that  when  Edwin  died 
it  was  ludicrously  said  O'Keetfe  would 
be  damned.  But  Edwin  was  not  the 
only  man  whom  he  assisted  to  help 
up  th«  ladder  of  fame.  One  of  the 
first  remarkable  excellencies  of  Lewi* 
discovered  itself  In  his  performance  of 
LAckland  in  Foataaibleaa.  Quick  ac- 
quired uncommon  popularity  as  Spado, 
in  the  CaitU  of  Andaliuia ;  and  the 
nnrivalled  humour  of  Jack  Johnstone 
was  never  more  happily  suited  than  aS 
Tully,  in  Hambla  in  Dorietihirt. 

Two  or  three  ittuitrative  anecdotes 
(not  culled  from  himself),  and  our  me- 
moir is  finished.  When  O'Kceffe's 
musical  farce  of  Tie  Man-SIiltiaer 
WHS  announced,  every  member  of  that 
epicene  fraternity  swore  to  resist  the 
expected  ridicule  or  exposure.  All 
the  haberdashers'  shops  were  shut  at 
three  o'clock,  and  a  yard  of  ribbon, 
or  a  card  of  lace,  wora  not  to  be  pur- 
chased after  that  hour,  from  the  Mao- 
sion-housa  to  the  end  of  PalUMalt. 
They  however  accomplished  their  ob- 
ject, and,  contrary  to  every  principle 
of  British  justice,  the  piece  was  coo. 
demned  without  a  bearing.  The  tarceK 
printed  in  I79S,  is  a  poor  affair,  and 
would  probably  have  failed  tm^er 
A  fair  trial.  O'Keeffe  says  of  it, 
"  As  soon  as  the  curtain  rose,  not  a 
word  was  heard.  The  house  was  filled 
with  haberdashers.  It  was  then  dis- 
covered, but  too  late,  that  the  title 
was  beating  the  drum  for  certain  con- 
demnatjon."  A  umOar  oppontion 
drove  Tht  WtilmiiuleT  Boy  of  Cap. 
tain  Topbsm  from  the  boards  [  the 
indignant  students  of  St.  Peter's  Col- 
lie dreading  from  the  title  aooie  pro. 
lanatiOD  to  the  gown  and  ca^k  A 
tkitdi  and  the  meet  menorable  io^ 
itanee  of  all,  oocnmd  on  the  lAth  of 
August,  ISOd,  when  Dowtoa  adftv^ 
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tifed  the  wdl-kaoini  fane  of  Thg 
Tailori,  for  hi<  benefit  at  the  Har- 
market.  The  bretbren  of  the  shea'rs 
mustered  ia  terriGc  oppositinti.  Ano. 
nymouB  letters  informed  the  tnanage- 
ment  that  17,000  would  be  prestnt, 
and  10,000  more  ready  in  reserve. 
Tber  took  eomplele  posseasion  of  the 
galleries,  and  afier  a  furiotu  uonteat,  in 
which  Mr.  Graham,  the  active  Bow- 
■treet  magiatrsle,  wai  obliged  to  take 
an  energetic  part,  .sixteen  tailors  were 
dulr  commiited,  held  orer  to  bail, 
anil  discharged  next  day,  from  the 
absence  of  identifying  eviilence.  No- 
thiii);  can  be  more  unmanly  than  these 
eombinationt.  Tbey  proceed  from  a 
motive  of  fear,  and  tlieir  supporters, 
by  a  general  exclamation  of  iVoItnw 
tawarw,  indicate  the  weakneaa  they 
wish  to  hide. 

Pfping  Tom  was  nearly  condemned 
irom  the  following  accident.  Ditk 
Wilson  and  the  elder  Bannister  (the 
Mayor  and  Harold  of  the  piece)  dined, 
on  the  day  of  performnnee,  at  Staines, 
when  bnppening  to  take  up  a  news- 
fiaper,  they  saw  the  new  fart'e  adver- 
tised for  that  evening,  TTothine  could 
exceed  their  astonishment  and  per- 
plexity. It  waa  then  seven  o'clock. 
They  immediatiJy  took  a  post-chaise, 
read  over  their  parts  apon  the  road, 
and  arrived  at  the  theatre  barely  in 
time  to  avert  the  indignation  of  the 
audience,  who  bad  been  kept  waiting 
two  or  three  hours,  and  were  upon 
the  point  of  wreaking  their  vengeance 
on  tne  chandeliers. 

Sandy,  the  hero  of  the  Highland 
Heel,  is  intended  for  the  amiable  young 
Laird  of  Col,  mentioned  by  Dr.  John- 
son in  his  *' Journey  to  the  Hebrides," 
and  who  was  drowoed  in  his  passnge 
from  Col  to  Baasey.  U'Kecffe,  who 
meant  to  convey  a  compliment  to  the 
Scotch,  was  surprised  and  chi^rined  at 
receiving  soon  afler  a  menacing  letter 
from  Edinburgh  —  so  easily  are  good 
iiitentions  perverted  by  inconsiderate 
people,  and  such  is  the  danger  of 
touching,  however  tenderly,  open  any 
matter  Uiat  may  bear  a  national  con- 
struction. ,Ourauthorreceivcd  another 
letter  of  similar  import,  in  consequence 
of  Colonel  Epaulttte's  English  dress 
in  FotUaiMeau.  Some  wiseacre  took 
it  into  his  head  that  it  was  intendeil 
to  ridicule  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  then 
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making  himself  ridiculooi  by  aa  ex- 
treme indulgence  in  British  fiubionB. 

The  first  idea  of  the  Pritoner  at 
Largt  was  suggested  to  O'KceBii  as  he 
slooil  conversing  with  the  landlord  of 
an  inn  at  Antrim.  A  gentleman  passed 
the  window,  extravagantly  dresse<l, 
with  red  hcL'ls,  and  a  blue-striped  silk 
coat,  Ac  On  inquiry  be  found  the 
eccentricity  to  be  a  Frenubnian,  come 
to  collect  Lord  Uassarune's  rents,  thett 
a  prisoneria  Franco.  Slif-bt  materials 
supply  substantial  provender  to  the 
ccmstitutionaL  humorist. 

O'KeBHe  wrote  the  Yomig  Qaaherm 
a  garden  at  Acton  Turrnce.  From  the 
singularity  of  his  manner  while  en.. 
guj;ed  in  this  undertaking,  the  neigh. 
hours  bearing  him  bawl  at  intervals 
from  diflerenc  parts  of  the  ganteo  a 
parcel  of  incoherent  and  to  them  unin- 
telligible sentences  about  Lady  ftoun- 
oeval,  Sadboy,  Clod,  &c.,  conceived  s 
very  natural  suspicion  that  he  was  in- 
sane. This  supjioaition  was  strength- 
ened by  their  not  seeing  any  person 
to  whom  this  strange  language  could 
possibly  be  addressed.  The  liict  waa 
this  — O'KeeSe,  on  account  of  the 
state  of  his  eyes,  was  obliged  to  em- 
ploy an  amanuensis,*  who  was  always 
situated,  on  these  occasions,  in  a  small 
arbour  belonging  to  the  garden.  The 
author,  who  ruminated  as  he  traversed 
the  walk,  elevated  or  depressed  his 
Toice  according  as  he  approached  or 
receded  from  his  invisible  secretary. 
The  scene  in  which  Clod  is  dixcovered 
drinking  champ^ne,  was  violently 
hissed  by  the  audience  on  the  first 
night.  Edwin,  who  represented  the 
character,  told  O'Keefie  that  the  gal- 
lery customers,  parched  with  thirst 
and  overcome  with  heat,  could  not 
bear  to  be  tantalised,  aud  advised  him 
"  never  to  make  an  actor  drink  in  a 
Miromer  theatre. '' 

O'Keeffe's  infirmity  of  blindness  ex- 
posed him  to  many  incidental  annoy- 
ances. That  of  being  obliged  to  dic- 
tate his  compositions  to  another  waa 
not  the  leasi  considerable,  and  oAea 
produced  distresses,  whimsical  but  not 
the  less  vexatious.  Being  required 
to  supply  Covent  Garden  Theatre 
with  a  comedy  at  a  short  notice,  he 
sat  up  many  nights  to  finish  his  World 
tn  a  ViUage,  and  was  forced  to  employ 
an  amanuensis  by  the  hour.     In  the 


*  Hi*  danghtro  always  s«t«d  in  this  capadtfi  after  ilie  grew  up  to  wrauuihooi]. 
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middle  of  a  scene,  his  derk,  eitberfrom 
WAywudnesa  or  intentional  craelt}', 
would  frcquentlj  late  faia  hat  and 
walk  coolly  *yny,  leaving  the  unbapp^ 
dramatist  to  Sad  out  the  trick  at  hii 
leiaure.  A  more  serious  calamity  twfel 
bim  from  the  same  cause,  in  1795. 
Whilst  walking  with  his  daughter  and 
Mveral  other  ladies,  in  a  ganlen  near 
the  South. gate,  Chichester,  some 
btuhei  gave  way,  and  he  had  the  mis- 
fortune to  break  his  arm  and  collar, 
bone,  by  falling  down  a  precipice 
twenty  feet  deep.  The  fractures  were 
admirably  reduced  by  Mr.  Grey,  a 
■kilful  surgeon  in  that  city,  and  the 
consequences,  which  threatened  to  be 
wrious,  prored  but  slight. 

It  should  be  remarked  that  O'Kee&e 
was,  at  all  periods  of  his  life,  unlil  old 
u^  ap;«oached,  a  great  proficient  in 
the  art  of  swimming.  According  to 
his  most  intimate  associates,  his  temper 
was  Tiolent  and  hasty,  but  forgiving 
and  beoeTolent.  Like  most  of  bis 
countrymen,  he  was  careless  of  money 
and  hod  little  dispoMtion  to  hoard. 
On  the  death  of  William  Whitehead, 
in  1 783,  he  applied  for  the  loureateship, 
but  it  was  unluckily  promised  to  Dr. 
ITiomaa  Warton,  or  Lord  Salisbury 
told  bim  he  should  hare  hail  it. 

O'Keeffe,  and  the  celebrated  com- 
poser, William  Sheild,  co-operated 
together  with  reciprocal  advantage, 
and  this  profesuonal  union  led  to  a 
friendship  between  them  which  con. 
tinned  through  both  their  lives.  Sheild 
was  in  office  at  Covent  Garden  as 
musical  director,  during  the  period  of 
O'KeeHe's  greatest  popularity,  and  by 
his  skill  in  adaptation,  and  taste  in 
original  composition.  Joining  his  own 
mtJody  to  the  art  of  his  friend,  en> 
hanccd  materially  the  attraction  of 
both.  On  the  death  of  Sir  William 
Parsons,  Sheild  was  ajipointcd  master 
of  his  Majesty's  musicians  in  ordinoiy. 
About  this  time  O'KeefTe  addressed  a 
letter  t<i  him,  copied  of  course  by  on 
amanuensis,  now  in  possession  of  the 
writer  of  this  notice,  and  never  before 
Blade  public.  The  style  and  senti- 
ments are  characteristic,  and  the  letter, 
which  runs  as  follows,  may  be  con- 
sidered worth  perusing : — 


jon  s  Ttdce  from  tbs  tomb ;  bnt  ganoina 
frifndflhip,  hj  intcrcmjM  of  mind,  con  Dsnf 
dia,  Wag  immortal  u  its  "'»«"■'  nnrce  | 
aud  however  sufHiie  ws  may  bsconir,  ytt 
occasion  will  lift  op  ttaa  latch  of  omnmnni- 
caCloD.  Ths  preacDt  occaiioa  is  my  stmug 
■nxirty  to  serve  ons  of  Jubol's  inspirad 
train,  who  wishas  for  a  placa  fn  the  liaad  at 
Covent  Garden.  My  koowledge  of  tUs 
laggattai  the  idea  that  your  infitieDct  mnet 
be  powerful  whersVer  birmony  is  the  word, 
and  psrticiileily  so  Id  out  old  (new)  tempk ; 
and  the  many  proofk  I  have  myself  expa- 
rieoGed  of  klrtdiic^ai  made  me  conclnile 
that  yon  wiU  ei«rt  your  eflbrti  to  obtain 
thie  for  Mr.  Pindar,  tbe  name  of  this  genlte- 
man,  of  whose  profeailanal  lalents,  science, 
and  ezcelleDt  prlvala  ctaaraaur,  I  have  had 
a  completely  BtJehctory  IntiisatiaB.  Hts 
iastmment*  ere  chtcSy  tb*  violin  uid  (eaor, 
end,  if  required,  the  donble-basr.  Too  mv 
know  my  wfsli,  and  I  oitreat  you,  by  all 
our  many  GDmbiDHtlaaa  of  words  and  ewed 
louoda,  to  gnnt  it  to  me.  I  am,  I  thank 
my  gracioui  and  bonntifnl  God,  in  good 
health  and  amy  drcnmslance^  and  glUbw 
down  hill  In  peace  and  tranquilUly.  1 
heard  good  repotta  of  your  state  of  baahh 
this  year  end  one  year  ago.  1  eengralalata 
you  on  yonr  new  appiiiitanDt,  wUch  ooafai 
faononr  on  thine  who  ceo  iUmu  merit  Mtd 
poesese  liberality  to  reward  iC  May  God 
blesi  yon.  Be  as  happy  as  be  iririiea  yon, 
who  nmaini  ycnr  ever  attached 

"Jomt  O'EEBrrs." 

Heavy  as  is  the  Ttsilation  of  bHnd. 
ness,  it  does  not  seem  to  affect  or  im- 
pair the  vital  functions.  Of  tliose 
who  have  been  thus  afflicted,  whether 
recorded  in  history  or  living  under  oar 
own  observation,  the  greater  number 
have  been  spared  to  an  advanoed  pe- 
riod of  eKisCence,  with  the  enjoyment 
of  health  and  peace  of  miod.  O'KeeSa 
may  be  plac«j  at  the  bead  of  the  p«- 
triarchat  list,  seeing  that  he  reacned 
hid  eighty,  sixth  year,  and  died  at 
Southampton  as  recently  as  1833.  In 
any  record  which  deals  with  the  histO'T' 
of  the  stage,  he  most  ever  occupy  an 
important  chapter.  That  his  peciiliar 
genius  effected  a  sort  of  revolution  ia 
the  entertainments  of  the  theatre,  and 
swayed  public  taste  for  a  time  with  ■ 
powerful  bias,  are  established  facts ; 
but  whether  for  good  or  evil,  whether 
he  improved  or  injured  true  dromatie 
taste,  are  questions  on  which  it  will 
bo  infinitely  more  difficult  (periuqM 
impossible)  to  obtain  a  unonimoai 
Terdict. 

J.  W.  C. 
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Be  »  PoeikS.—Part  II. 


WsaN  ODT  lut  paper  mi  iaterrnpted 
hy  the  exigencieB  of  the  press,  we  had 
completed  our  definition  and  rindica- 
tioD  of  poetrj.  We  purposed  to  pre- 
face an  enumeratioQ  of  certain  critical 
principles  by  a  brief  comparison  of  the 
geniuB  of  two  great  poets,  Chaacer 
and  Dryden,  as  illuatrated  by  the 
"Tales  from  Chaucer."  Of  these, 
one  ii  especially  gracefnl,  and  written 
in  a  ctrain  of  M*en  and  masoaline 
■noTtlity  —  "  The  Flower  and  the 
Leaf."  Diyden  does  not  merely  trans- 
late Chancer  into  modem  English— . 
he  fills  up  an  outline  supplied  by  Chau. 
cer,  with  a  free  pendl  ot^his  own  treat- 
ment. It  is  sbgular  to  remark  how 
the  picturesque  and  natural  touches  of 
old  Geofiij  are  almost  always  botched 
in  the  Uansfusion,  while  the  moral 
and  declamatoiy  -pua^gea  swell  into 
»  grander  rhetoric.    Thus^ 


And  rimilailT  in  <<Palamon  and 
Aroite,"  the  Temple  of  Mara  is  de- 
scribed by  both  poets  with  a  saTsee 
and  terrific  graodenr.  Nothing  con  be 
finer  than  Dryden's— . 

-  !■  Ibmsk  Uut  dew  ■  larUwrii  U|hl  UiK*  ihaBt— 


mm^ering  in  the  bed,**  is  omitted  al- 
together. The  terrible  description  of 
the  suicide— 


s  represented  by  the 


Chancer  had  by  heart  erery  feature 
of  the  king  of  terrors.  Tbns,  further 
on  in  the  poem,  the  death  of  Falamon 


What  could  glorious  John  have  been 
thinking  about  when  be  wrote? — 


But  to  return  to  the  "Flower  and 
the  Leaf."  The  knights  distinguished 
by  the  recognixance  of  the  leaf —  leas 
showy,  but  more  lasting  than  the 
flower  —  are  eulogised  in  these  massy 
and  majesUc  lines,  which  deserre  to 
be  written  with  a  pen  of  gold  in  the 
album  of  youth,  but  which  can  scarcely 
be  traced  in  the  earlier  poeti— 

■•  KanxmltirBrnidluor  diJldriiT— 
Fnmind  lo tatMr tbtr ihoiilil nrfi tlHlr*^ i 


Within  the  pillars,  which,  though 
clenched  by  iron  plates,  are  brighter 
than  a  polished  mirror,  every  form  of 
pin,  and  treachery,  and  violence  is 
visible.  Chaucer's  brief,  awful  pictn- 
resqueness  is  poorly  rendered,   Tnus— 


is  weakened  into — 


That  fine  line,   "The  treason  of  the 


We  can  at   present  conuder   only 
what  may  be  called  the  pictorial  aspect 


f  (torn  Um  Act  to  tha 
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of  poetry,  Jort  u  tnil^  bu  it  iti  mn- 
ncal  upect ;  for  muMC  (the  eolden 
bridze  between  tense  and  intellect), 
whiiih  we  know  not  whether  to  term 
etheriaiiKd  tense,  or  intellect  after  a  ' 
cert^n  beautiful  fashion  sensaalised, 
lies  along  it  like  light  upon  an  uptumad 
countenance  \  and  it*  philosophical  aa. 
pect,  for  the  feud  outstanding  between 
poetry  aod  philosophy  in  Plato'*  time 
bai  long  nnco  been  compoied,  and  we 
bava  learned  to  recognue  poetry  "  in 
the  paMionale  expression  which  there 
ia  upon  the  face  of  all  rcience."  But 
we  now  take  only  the  pictorial  aspect 
(elimiiuting  tfaerefrom  tlie  mere  accu- 
rate rendennf[  of  aatare,  which  is  com- 
mon topsinting,  and  the  mere  copious- 
Deu  of  gorgeous  verbal  colouring, 
which  ia  common  to  rhetoric),  and  we 
proceed  to  enumerate  certain  principlea 
constitutive  of  the  refined  pleainrs 
which,  in  this  kiod,  ia  coiucioutly  re- 

I.  We  are  Bo  constituted,  then,  ai  to 
find  especial  pleasure  when  the  tcenery 
u  toned  into  narmony  with  the  predo- 
minant sentiment  or  passion  of  the  bu- 
mab  agent  wiUi  which  the  poet  wotild 
tinge  our  minds  and  ftelinpi.  Thom- 
son'* "  Caelleof  Indolence"  is,  in  this 
respect,  the  finest  apocimen  in  our  lan- 
guage. Shenstone,  a  writer,  except  for 
one  poem  now  deservedly  forgotten, 
makes  one  of  God's  fallea  creatuTes 
exclaim,  when  walking  in  a  garden — 
with  what  palltoi  lei  our  beans  bear 


■>  Wbu  ihnniti  Ik*  Biiln'i  (anrr  vMbi  I  itnr. 
Whs*  bliHai  IhiliiBiliiH  Ihit  could  sacatUin, ' 
■>l»  Kt  W  Ikd  StUstil  Id  h,  Uut  bt, 
rat  at  ■»  «glWH,  Jaw— wf  in  pvn  I" 

Our  "  sage  and  serious "  Spencer 
pre-emiDenlJy  understood  Uu*.  When 
Prince  Arthnr  relate*  to  Una  that 
ftrange  and  vidonary  meeting  with  the 
Fairy  Queen,  how  is  the  extenul  world 
made  to  sympathise  vitb  the  ^Iden 
glee,  the  delidons  intoxication  of 
nightly  youth — 


This  may  be  termed  hmfHig,  and  wa 
are  to  be  diankful  for  it,  and  to  admire 
it  when  we  find  it.  But  we  must  take 
care  not  to  turn  this  admiratioa  into  a 
prosaic  and  tyrannical  astriction  of  the 
muse  to  a  particular  locality.  Th« 
caution  can  scarcely  be  considered  su- 
perfluous when  Dr.  Thomas  Brawn* 
thinks  fit  to  gird  at  Graj'^— 

afflrming  that  "  toapersoamoralidng 
in  a  village  churchyard,  there  Is  no  ob- 
ject that  would  not  sooner  have  occur, 
red  than  this  piece  of  minute  jewelry.' 
To  which  we  need  only  reply,  by  quot- 
ing one  of  the  most  admirable  distinc- 
tions in  bis  clever,  but  oatentalioui, 
and  awfully  prolix  lecture  on  the  dil- 
lOEophy  of  the  buman  mind ;  — ''  The 
inventions  of  poetic  genius  are  tbo  sug- 
gestions of  analogy  ;  tba  prefaiUng 
suggestioiM  ofcommon  minds  are  thoso 
of  mere  (»ntig«ity."t 

II.  Another sourceofreRnedpleoanre 
ia  when  the  poet  interprets,  as  it  wet«i 
the  parable  of  natural  beauty  into  bis 
divine  and  musical,  but  most  human 
speech — when  external  thin|^  are  made 
types  of  onr  feelings,  or  Uloatr^te  the 
dark  workings  of  tha  inner  wprld,  (v 
become  melodious  bomilists  of  vtrtne 
and  holiness,  Inikking  pleasure  an  in- 
strument of  purifying  and  of  esaltiog. 
Let  our  first  example  be  from  th;  vo- 
Inmeof  a  young  poet,  whose  name  is  a 
high  guarantee — 'Mr.  Matthew  Arnold. 
Vie  have  especial  pleasure  io  giving 
this  exquisite  morceaa,  beeann  it  C 
free  from  the  writer's  besetting  sins, 
affectation  and  versiRed  pichycolo^s- 
ing,  only  just  tolerable  in  Tennyfon— 
because,  also,  it  is  in  a  measure  wbick 
we  can  reecgnise  as  venie.t 


*  F.Q,b.Lcix.lS,  li. 

f  Lnt  xxxviL  Of  the  Ptunonwna  of  timfit  SuggMtion. 

X  Wc  itrip  ■  ahoit  pa«Uig«  from  Mr.  Araold'i  poanu  of  tbe  divUon  addrassd  to  th 
IWlehaUtngs  sny  nadir  la  divida  it  into  T«na  u  It  alandi : — "  They  te«  tba  Indian  di 
InM  ta  hud,  Us  (rail  boat  BMored  to  a  Boaiing  itUnd,  thick  matud  with  laiM-Uat) 
cnaplDg  meloQ  pUnta,  sod  thedark  cncamber.  They  sm  tbe  Scytfalui;  h«  tethanbli 
down  and  m^eafali  meal,  man's  milk  aad  braad  bakad  in  tha  amiMn )  ba  nuknUsi 
Hr.  Arnold  la  atnngaly  timd  oT  this  sxpniilim,  and  of  quaint  ddicadfa  tor  nun  and 
audi  as  corn  tasked  In  wtee  tbr  hones,  and  aogand  muIbtfriM  tbrmattsla. — Th»atnf 
ifUm;  P.TB. 
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If  Mr.  Arnold,  alwiTS  o' ofteDf  I'To'^ 
like  ihiB^  be  could  aSori  to  iliapeniQ 
with  tha  praise,  and  to  defy  the  oen- 

■ureof  cncici.*  We  hope  Uiat  the  tone 
of  his  poetry  may  not  evince  that  non- 
c^Iunt  indolence  which  isfaUltopoetio 
as  to  all  other  excelleQcei  and  which 
Lis  illustrious  father  declares  to  have 
been  native  to  his  own  moral  constilik 
uon,  and  conquered  onlv  b;  an  iron 
discipline.    Again  bear  Wordsworth  i 


How  mnch  more  gloriona  tlutn  lim- 
ple,  pictorial  description  this  implica- 
tion of  the  moral  fibres  of  the  human 
^eart  with  the  picture  ia,  may  not 
unaptly  be  exemplified  by  a  compa- 
rison of  the  same  great  poet  with  the 
author  of  "  Queen  Mab,"  ■inging  of 
one  and  the  same  theme.  The  ad- 
Inirert  of  Shelley  and  Wordsworth  re- 
pcclively  would  quote  their  vewes  to 
the  ikyUrk,  aa  peculiarly  happy  sped- 
mens  of  tb^  best  manner.  But  Shel- 
ley's poem  —  running  as  It  does  the 
nuod  of  all  beaaty,  that  charms  by 


being  half  hidden,  from  tha  glof 
golden,  in  a  dell  of  dew,  and  the  roM 
embowered  in  its  own  ^reen  Iravea,  to 
the  poet  hidden  in  the  light  of  thought, 
and  the  hii^.bom  maiden  soLocingher 
secret  Boulwith  music;  sphering  the 
bird  lik«  a  spirit  in  the  glory  of  the 
sunken  sun,  the  pale  purple  of  the 
:  the  arrows  of  the    silver- 


■howers  upon  the  grass,  hymeneal 
chorus,  or  triumphal  chants, ends  iu 
tones  half  of  lamentation,  half  of  bitter 
complaint  against  our  nature  and 
condition,  and  dies  away  in  an  aspira- 
tion after  fame.  The  muse  of  Shelley 
indeed,  like  Dueasa,  is  outwardly  ex- 
ceedinely  fair;  but  when  the  glamour 
is  toacned  by  the  potent  npell  of  truth, 
the  silken  mantle  falls  off,  and  we  be- 
hold the  hideonsness  that  it  covers. 
But  Wordsworth  concentrates  and 
compresses  where  Shelley  dilatea  and 
perhaps  dilutes,  and  intensifies  by 
compression.  Where  Shelley,  "  with- 
out a  conscience  or  an  aim.*  idly  dis- 
plays beauty  after  beauty,  as  a  boy 
might  sbifl  the  colours  of  a  kaleidos- 
cope, Wordsworth  with  stronj;  hand 
smites  upon  the  anvil  of  thought,  and 
welds  beauty  and   holiness   into   one 

flowing  moss.  Only  contrast  wilh 
helley's  difTuse,  and  evanescent  splen- 
dours, that  soon  die  away,  and  leave 
t  memory  in  clouds,  tb?  bright  and 
'ning  spot  which  Wordsworth's 
poem  leaves  enlamped  and  enskied  in 
the  heaven  of  thought.  Read  Words- 
worth "  To  the  Skylark,"  and  say 
whether  (to  add  abruptly  a  new  figure 
to  those  which  we  have  employed} 
there  be  not  within  the  compass  of  a 
lady's  ring  as  much  stufi'as  might  bo 
beaten  out  into  a  mile  of  wire  :— 


••  LHn  U  Ow  BlshHapli  hn  dudr  wa«S  • 

Whiun  Uisu  dul  nur  Bim  llu  aurU  ■  toA 
or  lumonf ,  Kith  Inlliin  mgrt  dliliH— 

The  wonderful  suggestiveness  of  the 
second  line  —  the  implicit  analogy  of 
relation  between  the  sbady  wood  to 
the  nightingale,  and  the  glorious  lieht 
to  the  lark,  exceed,  we  think,  Shel- 
ley's random  goigeouinaa.    But  the 


*  Ve  fatartlly  wish  that  wa  hid  spioa  to  do  Jnrtlcs  to  Hr.  ArnoU,  by  quoting  the  d»- 
■eilptlon  tif  tba  hnntsmaa  and  Us  pack  wranght  oo  the  arras,  and  of  tHs  itagplng  diildren  In 
Triitram  and  btatt,  pp.  110,  lt%{  aodofthsCluuAaf  Broo,  pp.  189  to  1IS> 
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parest  of  all  delighU,  with  a  pie 
which  has  &  tendency  to  make  us 
better.  Ther  contain  no  sermoiiiBiDg, 
pinned  liked  a  moveable  ornarneut 
upon  the  poem ;  they  are  chiselled 
deeply  into  its  very  aubElance.  They 
are  indeed  a  more  appropriate  lennoa 
than  will  probably  be  preached  in  the 
British  Islea  next  AsceOBioD  Dayi  but 
they  hare  no  languor)  no  tedium,  no 
monolony — freih  as  the  air,  and  de- 
lightful as  the  face  of  heaven.  We 
ore  hapmy  to  adduce  yet  another  in. 
stance  ftom  Mr,  Eeble's  "Lywlnno- 


HartlDfHfMthiilv 


Here  Mr.  Keble  is  himielf.  He 
does  not  twist  words  into  any  uncouth 
and  unmuaical  measure.  He  does  not 
mistake  obscurity  for  depth.  He  does 
not  perplex  the  grammariau,  and  pro- 
Toke  the  critic,  by  breaking  away  Irom 
metaphiirto  metaphor,*  with  no  thread 
of  connexion  palpable  to  the  eyea  of 
ordinary  moruls.  He  is  no  longer 
our  Sunday  riddler,  but  oureverv-day 
teacher.  Let  these  instancet  suffice  to 
show  how  the  interpretatiBe  and  para- 
(oiwt)^  element  works  out  an  exalting 
delight.  By  it  "a  thing  of  beauty'' 
becomes  indeed  "a  thing  for  ever,"  in 
a  sense  beyond  the  poet's  thou^t. 
Beautiful,  but  otherwise  evanescent 
objects,  the  materials  of  pleaung  but 
temporary  impreasions,  tossed  on  the 
flux  and  mutation  of  outward  tilings, 
and  [he  busy  hearings  cf  inward  aseo* 
ciaUons,  become  atta^ed,  as  it  were,  to 
a  sureandBtead&st  anchor  of  the  soul, 
Wa  glide  in  a  boat  between  some 
green  island  and  the  mainland,  while 
van  summer  sea  sobs  lilvcrly  on  the 
■bore,  and  the  nightingale's  long  golden 
gurgle  throbs  upon  the  air.  Tbe 
heritage  of  memory  is  one  of  many 
indistinct  impressions,  like  a  child  re- 


calling at  night  the  wonders  of  a  ma- 
gic-lantern. But  learn  we  to  make 
that  island,  divided  from  the  munland 
by  some  former  convulsion,  the  type  of 
our  own  heart,  divided  by  some  provi- 
dential necessity  from  that  other  heart 
which  was  once  so  near  to  it ;  then  the 
scattered  fragments  of  our  impressions 
are  bound  np  hj  a  presiding  uoitj, 
and  what  otherwise  would  have  been  a 
pretty  bnt  sbilUng  letne  melts  into  the 
texture  of  our  mind,  and  lives  with 
theetemityofour thought.  Ahundred 
times  have  we  seen  the  mooQ  rinng 
behind  a  wood,  and  turning  it  into  a 
mass  of  white  and  silent  fire ;  when 
we  have  learned  that  this  is  a  ^pe  of 
virtue  transGgorinz  the  very  encvw. 
ItnnKt*  of  mortal  ufe,  the  moon  and 
the  grove  become  exalted,  from  the  ad- 
juncts of  an  ext^nisite  picture,  into  a 
light  of  the  spirit  and  an  ornament  of 
tbe  soul.  The  mnne  of  the  Isrk  warb. 
ling  at  heaven-gate  does  not  die  away 
with  a  brief  delight  when  the  littlo 
bird  composes  his  quivering  winn ; 
the  leaf  that  shut  out  some  golden 
spot  of  heaven  from  our  view  does  not 
redden,  and  fall,  and  rot ;  they  attach 
themselves  to  the  most  permanent  as- 
sociations of  our  moral  nature,  and 
transient  impressions  of  pleasure,  re. 
fleeted  from  minute  and  transitory  ob- 
jects, become  abiding  and  deti^tfid 
monitors  of  truth  and  holiness. 

III.  The  povrer  of  glorifying  that 
which  in  itadf  is  revolting— of  exalting 
that  which  in  itself  is  commonplace 
is  a  peculiar  source  of  pteasnre. 
Thus  dmnkenneas  surely  is  moat  hide- 
ous and  revolting ;  yet  the  poet,  like 
the  chemist)  can  extract  rare  perfonM 
from  filth. 


ungs  Wordsworth,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Rhine,  in  the  vintage  season.  Ifot 
only  is  drunkenness  odious,  but  tipty 
is  tbe  most  vulgar  word  to  eipresii 
the  odious  thing.  Yet  listen  to  Cole- 
ridge describing  a  ntuuberof  nigbtio- 
galea  in  a  grove— 

"  Tbfw  ntnfnl  bMi 


*  "  la  sntoDi  pottiy  J  sw  incUoed  to  think  that  It  Is  Impropv  in  tha  motm  of  tbesaae 

alluloa  to  indiid*  mora  than  oni  of  tluM  analogia ;  ««  by  ddng  sa^  aa  inthor  dboovers 

on  afltelatiim  of  wit,  or  a  deitre  of  tradug  aoalottlai,  instead  of  lllaatnliiig  tlie  mtJM  tf 

•vlUiHi."-^.  <ifF.  ijflht  Bumim  Hind,  cv.  part  I.  see.  8 ;  D.  SUtBorf*. 
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Mur  >  alftitlnf^.  pRiJitd  iMdllr 


Under  the  condition  tbat  Sophoclesi 
£bc1it1db,*  and  Milton  bavQ  midinter- 
preted  the  meaning  of  the  nightin- 
gale's nog  —  granting  that  it  u  the 
very  quinteaeence,  and,  aa  it  were, 
{onj    of  jof  —  the    last    line    will 


E'. 


Cnt  reaxler  with  aa 
heightened  at  lea*t, 
if  not  created^  by  a.  sympathy  with 
dM  poet's  maste^  over  such  unpro- 
misiog  material.  Or  turn  to  the  poetry 
of  Scripture.  How  picluresquo  the 
deecription  of  seamen  in  a  atorm. 
"They  reel  to  and  fro,  and  stagger 
like  drunken  men."  Uow  awful 
Isaiah's  image  of  the  earth  under  her 
Hakw'B  wrath  1  —  "  The  earth  shall 
nel  to  and  fro  like  a  drunkard." 

Moit  of  our  readers  niu«t  have  seen 
»  captive  eaglei  chained  among  Cock, 
ney  imitation«  of  SwitzerUnd,  in  a 
certain  exhibition  tliat  delighted  oar 
boyhood.  The  poor  dragele-featbered 
tnrd  is  infinitely  more  luJike  the  glo- 
rious thing  which  rode  the  wind^  of 
heaven,  or  lit  upon  the  Alpine  crag, 
in  the  glory  of  its  golden  wiegd,  than 
a  fat  gooee~-Bnd  however  Gibbon 
may  make  atuer^  the  butt  of  his  plea- 
santry, said  oxter  looks  very  pretty 
BpoD  a  blue  mountain  lake — u  unlike 
a  swan.  When  the  prisoned  eagle  is 
ack,  he  is  positively  loath«ome  to  more 
■enses  than  one.  Yet,  from  one  of  his 
fealber*,  .Mr.  Alexander  Smith  extracts 
a  new  and  Sue  comparison  for  a  mor- 
bid state  of  an  originally  powerful 

TUUoi  ill  ii  nut  nil.  fttlt  Aom  hli  loal, 
Of*  lick  n«l^' 

And  if  the  poet  has  the  power  of 
hitting  off  Uie  revolting,  in  some  aa. 
pectmu<ji,  either  by  contnit  or  sug- 
gestion, renders  it  beautiful,  much 
more  has  he  the  ^wer  of  doing  so 
with   that  which  is  merely 


place.  Thia  is  one  characteristic  pri- 
vilege of  poedc  genius,  to  arrest  the 
new  and  the  beautiful  masquerading 
in  the  disguise  of  the  familiar  and  the 
ordinary  —  as  indnctivt  genius  oppre- 
hends  the  universal,  the  law  latent  in 
the  particular  fuct,  and  disengages  it 
from  its  coarse,  concrete  envelope. 
Shakspeare's  sanneta  present  us  with 
two  apt  illustrations.  Doubtless  a  long, 
flowing.  Oriental  beard  is  poetical, 
especially  if  it  be  covered  with  white 
blossoms  of  old  age,  as  the  Irish  have 
it.  But  what — one  would  llunk — more 
uDpoetical  than  the  short,  grizzled 
bristles  of  an  old  man  among  our- 
selves ?  Before  deciding  too  peremp- 
torily, recall  Shakspeare's  lines — 


and  still  more  remarkably  in  a  ci^ate 
subject-matter.  There  may  be  ser- 
mons in  stones,  and  good  m  every- 
thing ;  is  there  poetry  In  a  wig  7 
What  shall  we  say  of  the  sweetly 
simple  and  pathetic  image  rising  into 
the  superb  and  almost  terrible  decla- 
mation against  the  artificial  beauty  of 
the  age,  contained  in  these  few  lines  :— 

"  fnM»MU|iliiMdiiaitfuri  ■>/«»»<<>  ■•■, 


Eating  and  drinking  ore  deddedly 
commonplace :  yet  they  have  been  a 
favourable  topic  with  all  poets,  from 
Homer  down  to  Keats,  llie  clasncal 
poets  uttoniuW  eating  into  a  poetical 
aspect,  by  the  rude  strength  of  heroic 
hunger,  with  a  few  concomitants  of 
golden  beakers  and  lusty  wines.  Our 
tastes  are  leas  healthy ;}  and  such 
banquet-pictures  as  have  been  most 
appreciated  are  made  odorous  by  the 
introduction  of  delicate  wines  and 
fruits,  which,  cominr  from  countries 
far  away  iirom  our  cdder  regions,  by 
the  trick  of  some  melodious  Oriental 
name  steep  us  in  a  sort  of  snnny  haze 


*  Yst  .£acby1iu  nuktt  Cuaandra  aovy  the  nlghUiigalB's 

while  the  chorus  compares  bar  to  tbe  unis  bird — 

t  "  DecUna  nod  Fill,"  c.  xxiiL 
t  Ws  cannot  appTove  of  Mr,  Arnold's  aMo  of  roaMd  sbeep  and  malnu.    As  ths  fbotinin 
s*fs  of  bb  muler's  boUed  mattoa  and  apple-puddbg  in  Funeh,  "  Ha  aod  ths  other  gm- 
tlnun  but  naad  to  tUsenwiM*.    WbulasMua  enoo^  but  cca»»— vuy." 
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tX  miggettion.    This  beantiTuI  art  of  IV.  From  tbl)  tnmsformatiM  otom- 

{pviog  remotmeu,*  hj  tiie  introduo-  plica/iwdsment.  we  hurry  on  to  wliit 

lion   of   B    name.t    depending    upon  maj  be  called  the  omirafimf  power. 

Uwa  of  infinite  Bubtlety  and  complies-  W«  ora  affected  with  an  exquisite  de. 

tier,  i»  pre-eminently  Miltonic     Of  light  when  tbe  poet,  as  it  were,  lays  a 

its  application   to  banquet-piecea,  two  tunbetun  onder  aooie  object  orcirconu 

bappy  spccimeni  may  be  cited.   Before  stance,  which  thus  b«come«  the  Intoi- 


it  between  the  Bedcrosa      noui  centre  of  an  entire  landacapaj 
Knight  and  the  Saracen  Sangloy,  they      when  >  picture  i*  eomprened  into  a 

Eirtake  of  a  banquet  in  the  common      Dregnant  epithet,  or  auggested  br  tbe 
ill.     SpencerthoiaingB:— .  light   touch    of   a    bapp/    attribot*^ 

-  Tfc-  hrf-  n™  .. ,  n .  ..™u.  Un'M*  the  poet  pouen  tfaia  faculty, 

be  11,  St  leatt  aa  a  painter,  lufisnor  to 
the  accompliahed  rhetorician,  who  ia 
nntramicielled  by  ferae,  and  \  .  __ 

a  larger  canvoa,  which  be  can  c 

What  tbinka  the  reader  of  the  ban-  witb  the  oiofuBest  masiei  of  ctdoariag. 
qaet  that  tempted  the  virtue  of  the  ^lian'i  aeicriptioti  of  Tempe Gib- 
youthful  Thalaba? —  bon'i  of  Daphne,  near  Antioch  — 
•  m,  «r,  ii,ht  ™»,  «.i-d  txrcoai.  iiiTaiK.  PUN  Bayard  Taylor's  of  tie  tropio  foliage  on 
OTpwIritieii.iikiiiiiiHiiniiiDnbBDi  tfBt>di  the  Cbagrei  RiTeT,  ID hu  "Dorado," 
Or  vsm  (he  wiH-Tu  iU|d  u»  nHtut,                wouW  low  by  being  traiulated  into 

B«*  u  rlflntf  Aoon,  or  Hfter  linn  iir       t  °  it         vt-   1. 1    . 

ofimftnihiikathiiDDnT  hhImbM-  veTM.     Wo  ha**  Meu  Mr.  Keblsa 

ftwnr'iii.iigobi.i.iiKM  uatrprHattM   power  exercind  on  a 

AUriehtruiumniiini  morablo  itutanoe  of  tha  e 

rriUcfeKsOom  lite  h«TT  cioMcr-d  tna  nower  ■_ 

0(  Ktl^atKn  UmUftMhf  itH  I  power  . — 


'  What  a  landscape  of  calm  centres  lu 

We  need  only  jnit  hint  at  Keata'      that  leaf!      How    mnch    would    be 

"  Eve  of  St.  Agnes" : marred,  la  tbe  fbllowinf  foor  lines,  by 

the    substitute  of  doom  for   up  i   tbe 
7™"*;i;f.tn;.I:**Xi!i;,»^«    _        wjo^picttire  oeoirlng  in  (hat  Kttle 


*  It  may  further  be  adtleJ,  that  reoioteneia  in  >n  tabk  articles  loipIlM  utothfr  pnotn  de- 
menl — predoiunesa.  Dr.  Kewtuui  iiu  remarkvd  thii  in  bit  nnnn  mi  ^iteful  Mary  "  Less 
and  gain.*  "  A  lazury  in  its  very  idea  is  a  »nictUDg  rechtreU.  Thus  Horics  ipaaka  of 
tbt  pa-iffrina  laffoii.  What  nalare  ylaldi  tpoHti  n*  aronadyoo,  bewnu  dtUdons,  li  no 
laxnry." — p.  SSS.     8a  Spouvr — 

■■  AaapmHDniodoiintMtliUlftsiBtu  tvtj.'— r.a.1>.I.(.l!. 

t  Etttj  one  roeollects  Shakipeire'i  "  forthcat  sleep  of  India ;"  and  HQtou's 


Comp.  Bpenc«r^  exqatsUciy  m«lodlDu  lines,  when  Ona  tells  her  sterj  to  Prince  Arttaar— 
F.  dill.  0.7. 

%  JtrfstMla  alkowa  that  we  shoqld  not  oaniidcr  a  man  luiLcnvt  ftv  mjoyhig  the  sowH  el 
.naM  or  iUDense,  llwogta  we  shonld  do  so  ibr  oieealTe  plauora  ia  thoat  melli  wblcfa  an 
man  directly  usoclited  with  tbe  U*t«.  Tha  former  flaieos  of  smell  gire  no  pleamra  Is 
brute*.— (SiAk:.  Me.  IIL  13.)  Tboa  flowei*  and  scenu  in  the  poedc  banqnet  take  off  from 
tbe  heavy  animal  impreeuon,  and  conoect  us  with  ■  more  refined  and  intellectual  erase  than 
but*.  We  bave  heard  of  a  certain  London  diner-ont,  who  nlniys  used  to  stand  by  th*  door 
of  a  ronfectioner's  shop,  near  Mt  bouse,  for  half  an  bour  before  diaoer,  that  the  Ard^r^rit 
supplied  by  the  ecenl  of  raspberry  tartlets  might  whet  Us  Jaded  appellla.  Uobte*  main- 
tains that  the  plesiurca  and  displeasures  of  odonn  an,  Ibr  the  most  pari,  not  organlcal ; 
referring  to  the  fact  that  emails,  wtwn  they  leem  te  proceed  from  olhen,  are  dl^tleaain^ 
thoi^  In  reality  our  own.  There  an  oirlooi  obaertatloDi  on  imalti  in  Fft;^(ita)d'i"AHat. 
Blhlo."  p>  116,  and  in  "  Loe*  and  Gain.* 
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•■  B«  H,  tin  till  til 


Or  let  ni  remark  how  much  magnifi. 
cent  description  ravf  be  compresaed 
into  one  or  two  words,  by  too  in- 
stances, in  both  of  which  an  imngined 
touch  of  the  finger  is  the  vehicle  of 
the  magic.  As  long  as  England  has 
natumnal  woods,  there  shall  De  lips  to 
qnifer  with  delight,  as  thej'  repeat 
nom  Tennyson's  "  In  Memoriun    : — 

A»  long  M  there  are  etonnj  nights 
buc«eeded  by  radiant  mornings,  he 
will  not  be  fbi^tten  who  sings : — 


To  tins  head  belongs  all  the  fine 
benutf  of  pregnnnt  and  aug^tiva 
epithets.  The  boclor,  we  are  sori? 
to  say,  singles  out  three  lines  of  Mil- 
ton for  espeaal  bUme ;  one  of  which 


Th«  grey  flv  is  the  cbafler,  which  be- 
^ns  Its  flight  in  the  evening.  What 
a  landsosn  have  we  in  that  one  word, 
rultry,  of  a  warm  summer  evening, 
whose  brooding  quiet  is  only  broken 
•  by  fnKCts,  by  the  happy  tntiiference 
of  the  epithet  from  the  weather  to 
that  one  of  its  concomitants  which,  at 
such  a  soasOn,  makes  most  impression 
upon  the  languid  attention.  A  throng 
Of  orientals  are  described  by  Hilton: — 

The  moat  Jiietnresqae  line  in  our  Ian. 
^age.    Cgwpei  personifies  the  East, 


T.  Aggrtgation  is  another  peculiar 
source  of  pleasure,  by  which  we  mean, 
not  a  THgue,  dim,  raeaniogless  profu- 
sion of  colours  and  images,  in  thenf- 
selves  beautiful,  with  or  without  pre- 
teit,  the  "dulee  vitium''  of  Shellej;, 
of  G«rald  Massie,  and  Mr.  Edwin 
Arnold,  and  in  degree  of  Kents,  and 
Tennyson ;  but  a  "  scattering  from  the 
pictured  urn"  round  a  beautiful  ob- 
ject such  cognate  and  congruous  beau- 
ties heaped  together  as  fiu  the  imagi- 
nation with  delight.  Hobbea  seems  to 
U9  to  have  penetrated  the  secret  of 
this  power  aa  an  intellectual  pheno- 
menon, though  not  90  completely  as 
he  woold  have  done  had  he  lived  to 
se«  his  doctrine  of  the  "  coherence  or 
consequence  of  one  conception  to  an- 
other, from  their  first  coherence  or 
consequence  at  that  time  when   they 


3  the  phenomena  of  aasocialion  and 
suggestion.  Hobbes  tells  us  that  bv 
memory  "the  fancy,  when  any  work 
of  art  is  to  be  performed,  finds  her 
roaleriab  prepared,  and  needs  no  more 
than  a  swiD  motion  over  them.  So 
that  when  she  aeems  to  fly  from  one 
Indies  to  another,  and  from  heaven  to 
earth,  and  all  this  in  a  point  of  time, 
the  voyage  is  not  very  great,  herself 
being  all  she  seeks,  and  her  wonderful 
celerity  cooaistcth  not  tu  tnaeh  in  mo- 
(ion  at  in  co^i'oim  imagery,  diicreelb/ 
ordered  and  herfeclly  registered  in  the 
inCTnory."t  Of  this  aggregative  power 
of  accumulating  beautiful  objects  round 
some  oiie,  not  with  a  random  aplea- 


Mr.  Leigh  Hunt  hu  justly  remarked, 

te  exquisite  suggest] venesa  with  which 
omcr  makes  ^chilles  reverence 
f'lKe  grey  chiu"  of  Friam.  showing, 
as  it  does,  the  old  father's  sharp  and 
worn  fa6e  iipturoed  in  the  ^gony  of 
•  lupplicatiou. 


[Cl  li^  H^kbcKr  ncHt, 


TBepi.>pJliv.uf." 

Did  any  rational  being  ever  read  or 
hear  theae  lines  without  pleasure  ?  and 
if  he  proceeded  to  analyse  hit  pleasure, 
would  he  not  find  that  it  arose  from 
the  life  given  to  the  daisy  by  the  word 
mighboUT,  and  then  from  the  aggre- 
gation round  it  of  tbe  dew,  the  lark. 


•  "  Fuadiaa  BiyMuad,'  Iv.  43S.     The  expnssiou,  " 
(Habakkuk,  lil.  4},  teems  to  be  just  equivalent  to  " 
t  "  HnnuD  Natun,"  chap.  iv.  S. 
t  Latin  oomaniiDg  Sir  W.  Davanaat's  Prsftos. 
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and  the  purpling  eaet,  all  ciquimtel^ 
pertinent  to  the  picture  in  hand  ? 

VI.  Tbepoetilluminates,eTnbluoni 
narrative  as  nuraly  aod  delicately  u 
wme  old  artist  coloured  a  favourite 
ohrouicler.  Among  the  asusCants  of 
memoTj,  Bacon  places  the  deductia 
iutellectualU  ad  lambiU;   among  the 

Sloriesofpoetrywemay  place  the  "cloth. 
ig  npan"  of  narrative  with  beauty, 
the  tranBlatioQ  of  the  Jaelual  into  the 
iinaginative  equivalent,  without  the 
aacrifice  of  literal  truth.  Everv  pro- 
position boiled  down  to  its  Donea, 
logically  maj-  be  resolved  into  subject, 
predicaU,  and  copuU ;  every  propofi- 
Uon  robed  and  diademed  imperially  by 
poetry  arrays  the  subject  in  the  purple 
garment  of  the  loveliest  attribute  which 
itpoascsset,  and  sels  upon  the  predicata 
a  crown  all  starred  with  subtly- wrought 
jewelry  of  selected  words,  whose  midti- 
la tend  catting  catchea  the  Guest  lights 
of  its  happiest  associations.  In  prose 
we  mizbr  say,  "a  nice)  pretty  child, 
with  blue  eyes,  seven  yean  oldi"  an 
ordinary  rhymer  might  exchange  veara 
'  -"     "A   blu*«yed  thing, 

old."    But  CampbeU 


Uany  other  subordinate  sources  of 
rieasnre  might  of  conroe  be  named— 
for  instance,  the  transferenco  of  beaa- 
tiful  tfbcta  by  analogy  from  one  aenao 
to  another,  Baooa,*  apeakiiijgoftbat 
yet  unnamed  Flulcwtqtbia  Pnma,  the 
receptacle  <^  axioms  which  cannot  ba 
exclusively  appropriated  by  [virticalar 
sdeooes,  give*  as  an  analogous  exam- 
ple, the  following  —  "The  tremutoua 
sound  of  music  aflnrds  tbe  same  speciM 
of  pleasure  to  tbe  ear  which  tbe  scin- 
tillating Ught  upon  water  or  a  jewel 
aflbrdsto  theeye."  "  Splendel  tramJo 
tui  Ivmint  ponliu." 

And  he  elaewhere  speaks  of  a  mm( 
"warbling  in  tbe  air."  SnTtrgiliangt 


And  .Sscbylns  baa  faia  At^Hrfit  Mt^tt ; 
and  Shelley— 


In  prose  we  should  say,  "  Such  a 
thing  happened  two  years  ago."  Tha 
poet  dates  not  by  an  almanac,  but  by 
BDCoewve  eras  of  beauty.  Ur.  Alex- 
■nder  Smitii  very  damlily  sing^- 


Tbe  lover  sig^s  out  to  hii  intended,  "In 
four  days  I  shall  be  happy."  Edmund 
Spenoerin  his  "  Epithalamium,'  and 
Alfred  Tennyson,  pasiJm,  are  the  most 
Bolden  interpreter*  of  the  poetry  of  tbe 
betrothal  and  the  eapouaal ;  but  it  is 
no  reproach  to  the  memory  of  Spencer, 
it  wiU  not  be  feU  as  a  disparagement 
bv  our  gnat  living  poet,  to  say  that 
fijnakspeare  is  the  most  honourable  of 
these  three  mighty  men.  Let  n*  te- 
member  howtne  Midnimmtr  Nighl'i 
i)r«(m  opena  :— 


Dnvi  ■>  brifbi  lo  we. 


One  more  tc^  we  eaunot  nfrain 
from  introdudDg  under  the  pceatiit 


la  abaolute  orinnali^  n 
the  pleasure  whk^  poetry  ia  fitted  to 
produce  7  if  so,  of  the  three  eliMSa 
under  which  Gibbon  trrangea  tbe 
images  of  the  creation — man,  art,  and 
n»''re  — the  latter  is  completely  ex- 
L.itsied,  and  the  poetry  ot  thiaue, 
bvyond  lliat  of  every  other,  is  ht^w 
and  unreal.  "  Nature,"  says  that 
critic,  "vast  as  it  is,  has  ftimiAed 
the  poets  with  but  fbw  ideas.  Be- 
stricted  to  its  mere  oatnde  shell,  they 
have  been  able  to  depict  only  the  aoe- 
ceaave  variatious  of  the  seaaons,  a  aea 
wroagbt  up  by  tempests,  or  the 
zephyn  of  spriiie  breathing  pleaanra 
and  love.  A  small  number  of  geniuses 
quickly  exbaiuted  these  subjecta." 
That  this  criticism  dislimns  the  entire 
pictorial  aspect  of  all  poetry,  aare  that 
of  remote    antiquity,    is   auSoiently 


"  De  Angn.  SohnL"  lib.  QL  c  & 
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clear.  But  M  well  might  we  rccun 
Natare  of  lameneaB,  bemiue  her  eTer 
fraib  and  ever  lovely  effects  are  pro- 
iJiiC«d  hj  a  limited  number  of  con- 
•tantlj'-recurriDg  inateriaU  —  wood, 
hill,  and  water  ;  BUDlight  snd  moon- 
Ueht ;  an  Bpparatui  of  cloud  and 
■hadow,  of  Btara  above  and  fluwen  be> 
law;  Buuh  are  theclemenlafromwhich 
■be  evokei  the  ^lorj  and  the  lovelinen 
whi<^  covera  this  andent  earth  with  a 
youth  that  is  nerpeiuaUy  renewed.  Of 
this  salient  freahnesa.  of  thii  aempi. 
ternal  yoalh,  poetrj'  is  a  partaker. 
ShakipcarC)  for  instonoei  aceina  to 
have  exhauiled  the  poetiy  of  clouds, 
when  the  doomed  Anthony  apeaks  M 
wonderfullf  of — 

Yet  Wordsworth  nngs  "  To  the 
cloods  "  a  strain  as  new  as  if  the  im- 
perial  fancy  of  Shakspeare  had  never 
collected  imagery  from  cloudland  ; 
nay,  in  his  "  Sky  prospect  from  tiie 
pla^  of  France,"  ctmaudiug  in  Uiat 
majestically  imaginative  monu — 

•ntitai  aUlTluo  Uk>  Ihili  Olllf  Mrik, 
FxH  ft]]  Ihc  faBlliil  vuLbLfi  cf  Hrtk," 

be  takes  the  tame  canopy  of  donds, 
and  monlds  it  not  lets  beautifully  than 
Shakspe«re,  yet  as  diversely  from  him 
as  if  they  were  two  designers  knead- 
ing the  ductile  clajr  for  di^rent  pur- 
parposes.  Or,  anin,  in  our  own  day, 
Wordsworth  has  described  the  sunset 
in  hii  roost  gloHous  ccJoun.  Does  this 
diaunisb  our  delist  in  bearing  Mr. 
Keble  nng,  in  bis  exquisite  poem, 
"Lodting  Westward"? — 


distinction  between  the  gei 
exalts  what  it  has,  penaps  nn 
■ciously,  borrowed,  toning  it  into  a 
finer  music,  and  toachins  it  with  the 
colours  of  its  proper  t£onght,  and 
the  plagiarism  whicn  wean  another's 
splendours,  as  Braggadocio  wore  the 
armour  of  Sir  Gnyon,  worthy  of  the 
literary  whip  and  treadmill. 

Our  illustration  may  take  the  form 
of  a  legal  apologue. 


worth,  Esa.,  and  the  Rev.  W.  £. 
Green,  of  Worcester  College,  Oxford, 
accosed  of  misdemeanour,  each,  and 
severally  —  to  wit,  of  stcnling  certain 
thoughts.  And  first  the  indictment 
runs  against  Mr.  Wordaworth,  "  For 
that  he,  in  a  poem,  entitled  '  Lao. 
damia,'  did,  in  a  covert  and  secret 
manner,  filch  from  one  Abraham 
Tucker,  commonly  called  £dward 
Search,  one  of  his  roost  ingenious 
thoughts."  We  listen  with  patience 
to  the  case,  of  which  we  can  only  give 
the  counsel's  speech  for  defence  ; — 
"  That  there  exists  nmilarity  between 
thoughts  in  Air.  Tudier's  forgotten 
work  and  Mr.  Wordsworth's  exquisite 
poem,  cannot  be  denied.  Thus  Mr. 
Tucker  describes  himself  as  a  disem- 
bodied spirit,  conducted  into  the  pre- 
sence of  a  beloved  wife.  John  Locke, 
his  companion  and  guide,  warns  him, 
'She  is  not  a  woman  here,  so  yon 
must  oniider  her  a  friend,  and  not  b 
wife.  Let  us  havenokissingsnor  em- 
bradngs,  no  raptures  nor  transports  ; 
remember  that  we  are  here  all  Iiangehi, 
therefore  your  love  must  be  pure, 
■edale,  and  angelicaL'  Al^r  much 
talk,  the  husband  at  last  says,  '  Tbo 
lawsof  ^is  place  lay  a  severe  restrunt 
upon  the  fondness  of  love — a  love  pura 
and  innocent.  My  lij^id  tutor  nera 
has  forbid  me  one  civil  saluta  ;  am  I 
not  allowed  to  take  your  hand  ?'  At 
this  the  dear  eye*  seemed  ready  to 
overflow  with  tears ;  there  came  out  a 
taper  arm,  and  pretty  hand,  having  on 
one  of  the  fingers  the  semblance  ofour 
wedding-ring,  I  shot  forth  an  eager 
arm  to  take  hold  of  it,  and  now,  per. 
hi^M,  had  grasped  it  fiut,  bad  not  that 
severe,  relentiess  pedae<^ue,who  never 
knew  the  tenderness  of  E>ve,  been  too 
mmbla  for  me."*  Similarly  Laodamia 
ezcl^ms  to  the  ghost  of  her  loved 
and  lostProteailana,  and  with  a  umiiat 
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Those  wbo  can  "  without  t,  hoand 
fine  fi>oting  troi^,"  aaj  please  them- 
selves with  the  keenness  of  their  (cent, 
Tbiire     ia     soinelhing    agreeable     \fi 


39  of  the  smaller  kiod  in  rediic^ 


We  fortliiritb  direct  the  joi;  to  find 
»  vetdict  of  acqiuttal.  Next,  the 
Her.  W.  E.  Greea,  author  of  th* 
"Dedication  of  Solomon's  Temple,"  iIm 
saccewful  competitor  for  tbn  prise 
poem  on  a  sacred  subject  at  Oxford, 
uulinutedly  open  to  gnutnaloi,  tri- 
enniaJly  awarded,  and  restricted  in 
leupb,  thus  realising  three  probable 
conditions  of  a  fine  poem,  is  cilad 
before  us,  accused  for  bavipx  stoles 
two  lines  from  the  Ri^htBer.  Beginald 
Heber,  D.D.,  sometime  Lord  Bishop 
«f  Calcutta: — 


lug  iDijibty  iiitelleclii  ramewhaC  nearef 
to  their  own  level.  Tbere  are  a  sort 
of  literary  American  Indians,  who  Iotb 
to  trace  great  poeta  in  the  snow,  and 
over  the  dead  leaves  of  other  mea's 
thoughts.  But  this  honourable  court 
will  assuredly  judge,  that  admitting  the 
suDjgGiition  to  have  been  Hnother's.  Mr. 
Wordsworth  rather  deserve*  another 
circlet  of  laurel  to  be  wreathed  round 


which  is  laid  at  the  root  of  soma  gor- 
geous-blossomed  plant.  The  genius 
of  the  poet  assimilated  its  hues  to  the 
form  of  his  own  mind,  and  stained 
every  leaf  of  the  unfolded  flower  with 
a  rit^nesi  that  belonged  to  its  proper 
juices,  and  glorlGed,  and  transele- 
nicntcd  the  comparatively  worthli!si 
substance  on  whiiih  it  fed.  Such,  in- 
deed, is  the  chnracter  of  my  client's 
muse.  She  often  finds  a  cloud-bank 
of  prose,  and,  like  the  sunset,  tinges  it 
with  a  heavenly  transfiguration  of  song, 
I  willingly  refer  to  other  instances  :  — 


Thought  and  expreMion  here  are 
nobly  Baconian  —  "  existitnunus  noa 
thalamum  mentis  et  univerai,  pronuba 
divina  bonitate,  jriraviue.  et  oraasse." 
One  *e<T  dear  to  Mr.  Wordsworth, 
beautifully  describes  the  rafters  and 
beams  of  a  Highland  cottage,  tarnished 
with  [MTpelual  smoke,  as  crossing  each 
Other  in  almost  as  intricate  and  fantas- 
tic a  manner  as  the  underbought  of 
a  large  beech-tree  "  withered  by  the 
depth  of  shade  above-"  These  ex- 
pressions he  afterwards  produces  in 
two  fine  lioas,  and  in  a  oontext  which 
heightens  their  impreanveness. 


The  stoUn  property  nproduced  hy 
Mr.  Green,  in  the  foUowmg  ah^M  :— 


The  prisoner  atonce  picadin;  guilty; 
we  thus  *paHs  sentence  —  "  Prisoner, 
you  stand  in  a  position  eminently 
dUgracefuI  to  your  Uteniiv  character, 
and  still  more  lo  that  of  the  great 
University  whose  laurels  yon  wear. 
And  here  we  would  warn  the  awardera 
of  poetical  honours  in  that  seminary 
seriously  to  conuder  the  natnre,  and 
character  of  blank  verse.  A  poem  in 
blank  verse  consists  not  ooiy  of  k 
number  of  lines  set  to  one  tiresome 
monotony  of  cadence  —  the  honey  of 
poetry  cannot  be  made  by  bees  wl|o 
attempt  this  second-rate  manufacture, 
simply  because  they  hare  lost  the  sting 
of  rhyme.  In  the  hands  of  Milton, 
WbrdsworUi,  .Keats,  Coleridge  —  in 
some  decree  of  Tennyson,  and  even 
of  Mr.  Arnold,  and  Mr.  Alexandra 
Smith,  it  is  a  sweet  involution  of 
rings  of  melody:  i 


from  panse  to  paiue,  each  clause,  like 
a  cut  worm,  quiven  with  melody. 
So  true  is  this,  that  Sbakspeare,  A 
mightier  raaatar.  id  blank  verse  than 
any  that  we  have  mentionedf  doea  not 
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only  DMnipaUte  liu  exquiute  altitera- 
tiona  withiD  one  line,  but  even  more  i 
carries  it  on  into  that  part  of  the  vext 
line  which  is  read  in  the  same  breath 
theivwiih.  Thua  much  for  others. 
For  you,  prisoner,  jjou  have  utterjjr 
deatro/ed  that  miyesUc  palm,  by  turn- 
ing it  into  a  codar ;  you  have  ruised 
a  mighty  hubbub  of  worda,  '  silent, 
unkaard,  unnoticed,  imperceptibly, 
nvurent  silence,  unobserved,  all  noise- 
lessly,' HiidinuchcUe.if  so  beyou  might 
hide  your  theft.  But,  becauae  ofyonr 
gown,  and  forasmuch  as  you  are  otber- 
tiiae  a  good,  and,  it  may  be,  even  an 
able  qion,  we  dismiss  you,  on  condition 
that  you  write  no  uore  verse  — at 
l«aat  no  more  blank;  verse  —  seeing 
that  that  which  you  have  already 
perpetrated  is  Hlilco  without  music  and 
without  thought ;  being  merely  cer- 
tain chiujtera  of  Kings  and  Chronicles, 
mau^ttd  and  transposed ;  or  rather 
■D  abridgment  of  Scripture  history, 
n  printed  that  every  eleventh  syllable 
begiuB  .with  a  capital  letter." 

Un  (be  whule,  then,  we  are  con- 
rinced  that  bv  thus  referring  the 
pleasure  nhich.  be  feeU  to  permanent 
principles  —  such  as  those  whiclt,  by 
way  of  sample,  we  have  instanced  — 
the  student  of  poetry  may  turn  fugitive 
delight  into  abiding  profit.  And  if 
this  be  true  of  the  1cm  philosophical 
aide  of  poetry,  much  more  may  it  be 
predicated  of  that  which  the  ancient 
critics  ^onuderud  of  much  greater 
importance  —  delineation  of  manners, 
and  that  "  pleasing  analysis  whereby 
the  poet  —  thrustmg  into  the  mjo. 
dest,  even,  where  it  moat  concerneth 
him,  and  then  recoursing  to  the  thiugs 
forepost,  and  divining  of  things  yet 
to  conxe — unwinila  the  intricate  threads 
of  events;  not  lew  distinctly,"*  with 
reference  to  his  end,  than  the  "  his- 
toriographer discoursing  of  aff^iirs,  or- 
derly as  they  were  done,  and  account- 
ing as  well  the  times  as  the  actions,  "t 
But  the  rough  sketch  which  we  have 
chalked  out  at  the  commencement  of 
this  article,  would  be  imperfectly 
coloured,  indeed,  if  we  said  nothing 
of  the  bearing  of  true  poetry  upon  the 
pwral  culture  of  htcntamty. 

And  here  we  are  not  aware  of  any 
atUhurity  adverse  to  our  concluuon, 
save  the  weighty  name  of  Flato.     He, 


known,  drew  a  picture  of 
an  loeai  sLaie,  from  which  he  excluded 
Homer,  and  all  poetry  but  hymns  to 
the  gods  and  pan^yrica  .of  the  good. 
Bot  a  man  like  Plato .  must  have  seen 
much  in  heathen  poeUy  to  justify  this 
severity,  fie  golden  songs  of  Homer 
repres«nl«d  that  land  which  )iea 
beyond  the  grave  as  a  dark  aqd 
dieerleis  portion  even  to  the  righteous ; 
thev  painted  gods  who  were  ezcit«d 
witk  human  laughter  and  melted  with 
buKUin  tears — whoquafled  the  bub)[»ling 
wine  from,  the  beaker,  who  were  ov^.. 
come  by  the  unworihieat  pastiiona,  apd 
perpet];ated  the  darkest  Grilles.  ,  The 
latter  wtts  an  evil  which  at  once  arose 
from,  and  aggravated  the  depravity  of 
the  human  heart-  Men  shaped  out 
their  notions  of  deity  .by  looking  upon 
it  through  the  coloured  medium  of 
their  own  corrupt  wilt,  with  the  eyeof 


again,  others  derived  a  singular  apti- 
tude fQr  wickedness  from  these  ctn- 
ceptiona.  hardened  into  concrete  repre- 
aentatioos,  and  might  plead  a  divine 
example  aa  a  precedent  for  their  sina. 
Hence,  the  lasting  divorce  between  re. 
ligion  and  morality,  so  that  the  mo> 
ralist  could  inculcate  the  expulsion  of 
obacenity  from  eveQ'  other  Bcejje  but 
the  service  of  the  gods— .a  djvorca 
which  hoa  never  been  reconciled  ex- 
cept in  lUm  who  "gave  binuelf  for 
us,  that  Ha  might  redeem  ua  from  all 
iniquity,  who  redeemed  us  from  the 
curse  of  the  law,  that  we  niight  bo 
tinder  the  law  to  him."  Besides  this, 
Flato  considered  the  poetry  of  Greece 

imitation  which  was  not  beneScial.to 
virtue.  Thus  the  poet  imitates,  with 
pathos,  an  exhorbitant  grief,  such  as 
a  zood  man  would  think  it  sinful  to 
exhibit  himself.  In  this  way,  be  un- 
consciously imbibed  an  influence,  which 
unnerved  nis  soul  in  the  hour  when  it 
waa  tried  by  the  stem  realities  of  life. 
Remembering,  moreover,  the  old  quar- 
rel between  poetr)^  and  philosophy, 
reason  and  imagination,  slowly  and  re- 
luctantly be  passed  the  sentence  of 
exile  upon  Homer  and  the  tragedians ; 
but  it  wan  a  conditional  sentence  — 
until  Poetry  or  her  fiienda  should 
make  her  defence. 
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Burelj  that  deTeoce  luu  been  mado. 
The  ipirit  of  poetry  bu  been  purified. 
He  Tiho  objected  to  poetiy  u  an  imi- 
tative art,  au,  in  nnotber  pauaee  af 
hia  nobleflt  work,  where  he  BpeaKs  of 
punting  (elievrhere  placed  by  him 
in  the  same  categor)'),  gloiionsVjr  nal- 
lified  hii  own  objection.  He  who 
painta  a  beaatiful  picture  cannot  be 
coldly  sstricted  to  the  demonstration 
of  the  objective  exiatence  of  an  eqoally 
beautiful  prototype.  His  pencil  doei 
not  copy  that  which  is  itaelf  but  a 
oopy  ;  the  eternal  essential  irfM  guides 
its  work,  which  hu  a  Dniversal  truth 
&r  above  particular  imitation.  By 
lliia  argument,  in  our  own  ^e,  Dr. 
Milman  vindioates  the  masterpieces  of 
painting  from  peril  of  idolatry :  men 
Bang  with  the  londness  of  superstition 
upon  the  florid  daub  which  is  an  indi- 
vidual likeness ;  the  painting  is  less 
and  less  likely  to  be  idolised  as  it 
■peaks  an  univeraal  truth.  Plato'a 
vindication  of  painting  is,  a  Jbrliari, 
the  vindication  of  poetry,  though  he 
has  not  developed  tliis  couclunon ;  nor 
can  we  do  otbervrise  than  wonder  at 
the  exaggeration  of  a  great  truth  of 
onr  moral  nature.  True  it  is,  cer- 
tainly, that  the  strings  of  our  passive 
flmoUona  cannot  be  stirred  without 
doing  us  barm,  unless  the  active  part 
of  onr  nature  is  brought  into  play.* 
CompasBion,  the  feeliog  that  brings 
the  choking  to  the  throat,  ii  the  wo~ 
man's  voice  in  us  that  blda  the  man  in 
ns  be  up  and  doing-  It  is  the  music 
which  exi^tes  the  soldier  to  the  war( 
bnt  not  the  sinew  which  gives  him 
■treogth  to  strike,  nor  the  will  which 
makes  him  resolved  to  do  or  die.  The 
chords  of  feeling  cannot  be  played 
upon  with  impunity.  If  the  wilt  hears 
their  alarm  too  oflen,  it  ceases  to  heed 
them  altc^ether.  But  the  danger  of 
aympathy  abused  does  not  evacuate  its 
legitimate  office,  its  tendency  to  refine 
tiia  character  by  liquefying  the  dross  of 
■eUshness.  And  can  we,  in  the  nine- 
teenth centary,  doubt  that  the  feud  be- 
tween FoetTv  and  Fhilosophy  is  com- 
posed ?  Indeed,  the  very  chudbood  of 
the  world— 


1  the  maturity,  or  old 


been  remarked  of  Homer,  that  all  mo- 
rality and  all  the  laws  of  ibonght  an 
to  be  found  dispersedly  in  his  wridnga. 
They  are  richly  af^onierated  in  Uie 
"  pnmitive  synthesis"  of  his  conw^os- 
nesE;  it  required  ag(S  to  analyse  that 
consciouinesa  into  its  separate  ele- 
ments—  to  develop  the  primary  laws 
which  presided  over  their  creation. 
The  poet's  now  is  a  harder  task.  He 
must,  we  believe,  to  gun  a  permanent 
hearing  from  this  age,  have  analysed 
his  consciousness ;  and  over  the  result 
of  thia  analysii — whose  apparent  effect 
is  to  dJBsotve  poetry,  by  removing  the 
charm  of  wonder — he  must  be  enabled 
to  throw  as  Gne  a  liebt  as  the  blush  of 
dawn  which  sleop^  the  original  ele- 
ments. He  most  possess  that  mental 
science  which  is  emphatically  "  philato~ 
pAia  laudatarum  omavm  arlnm  fro- 
creatrix  et  qtiati  parent  •"  not  a  ae^ 
rate  knowledge,  nor  a  mere  congenee 
of  information,  but  a  mastery  of  the 
iuter-relaUons  of  knowled^  —  their 
points  of  contact,  and  position  on  the 
field  of  universal  science.  He  most 
possess  nearly  that  mi^nificent  list  of 
acquirements  which  Cicero  has  attri- 
buted to  his  ideal  orator.  For  him, 
all  sciences  musthavea  delicate  aroma, 
and  wear  unfamiliar  looks  of  pHSJon- 
ate  beauty.  It  was  not  without  a 
meaning  beyond  their  developed  know- 
ledge iSat  his  contemporaries  licensed 
the  laurelled  Petrarch  to  lecture  npon 
all  subjects  whatever.  How  fax 
Wordsworth  or  Tennyson  may  have 
attained  this  ideal,  we  will  not  take 
upon  ourselves  to  pronoonce.  "Smj 
have,  at  all  events,  answered  this  tlni 
of  Plato's  indictment. 

Having  thus  taken  the  defensive, 
we  cannot  bo  contented  with  so  low  a 
position.  It  is  the  priestly  office  of 
poetry  to  engage  the  imsLgination  and 
the  affections  on  the  side  of  virtue  and 
of  God,  bv  pleasurable  emotion.  "  It 
u  the  work  of  poets,  says  Hobbes,  in 
delightful  and  measured  lines,  to 
avert  men  from  vice,  and  incline  them 
to  virtuous  and  honourable  actions." 
It  is  theirs,  loo.  to  touch  and  pniify 
our  hearts  by  qrmpathy;  to  win  ns^ 
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twlf  unconsciously,  to  whnt  is  goodi  br 
■bowing  us  tbat  it  is  also  beautiful. 
In  short,  to  uw  the  words  of  Milton, 
"  These  abilities,  vhcresoerer  they  be 
found,  ore  the  inspired  gift  of  God, 
rsTelr  bestowed;  and  are  of  power, 
beude  the  office  of  a  pulpit,  to  nllay 
the  perturbations  of  the  mind,  and  set 
the  affections  in  right  tune ',  to  cele- 
brate, iu  glorious  and  lotty  hymns,  the 
throne  and  equipage  of  God's  almighd. 
new:  to  nng  victorious  agonies  of 
martyn  and  saints.  Lastly,  whatso- 
ever in  religion  is  holy  and  sublime, 
in  Tirtue  amiable  or  grave :  whatso- 
ever hath  passion  or  admiration ;  in 
all  the  changes  of  fortune  frota  with- 
out, or  the  wily  Bubtledes  and  re- 
fluxes of  man's  thoughts  from  within; 
all  these  thines,  with  a  solid  and 
treatable  smoothness,  to  point  out  and 
describe :  teaching  over  tbe  whole 
book  of  sanctity  and  virtue  with  snch 
delight,  that,  whereas  the  paths  of 
honesty  appear  now  rugged,  they  will 
then  appear  to  all  men  both  easy  and 
pleasant.  And  what  a  benefit  this 
would  be  to  our  youth  may  be  guessed 
by  the  bane  which  they  suck  in  daily 
from  the  writings  of  libidinous  and  ig- 
norant poetasters,  who,  having  scarce 
ever  heard  of  that  which  is  tbe  main 
consistence  of  a  true  poem,  do,  (br  the 
most  part,  lay  np  vicious  principles  in 
sweet  pills  to  be  swallowed  down." 
Under  this  head  let  it  be  noticed  that 
the  lovers  of  our  modem  poetry  may 
thankfully  trace  one  of  its  most  dis- 
tinctive and  engaging  features  to  the 
iqteraUon  of  Christianity.  Modem 
poetry,  as  we  have  seen,  clings  to  na- 
ture with  a  yearning  tenderness,  and 
colours  her  with  the  thoughtful  hue  of 
the  mind  contemplating.  Not  so  the 
Greek  or  the  Roman.  Homer  may 
paint  the  moonlight  flooding  the  glens 
and  sharp  mountain  peaks  ;  Sophocles 
nay  ung  of  Colonos,  wheie  the  night- 
ingale wails  in  the  thick  greenery,  un- 
pierceable  of  sun  or  any  storm  ;  but 
they  describe  as  coldly  (to  use  Hum- 
boldt's Uncoage)  as  though  they  were 
■peaking  of  a  shield  or  a  piece  of  em- 
broiderv.  How  was  this?  The  Greek 
especiaUy,  at  once  so  keenly  observant 
and  so  deeply  reflective  —  living  so 
much  in  the  open  air  —  inhabitrng  a 
land  which  is  indented  by  the  sea,  and 
thus  presents  the  calm  in  its  heaveo- 
liest  Bunniness  of  mood,  tbe  tempest 
in  its  wildest  exdtement — tbe  min- 
gling tints  of  earth  and  ocean,  in  soft- 
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est  reconcilement,  or  most  harmonious 
contrast — with  it!  "old  poetic  moun- 
tains," and  waves  steeped  at  eventide 
of  the  long.  Ion?  summer  in  that 
trembling  haze  of  lustrons  violet ;  how 
was  it  that  the  Greek  failed  to  realise 
the  finest  teaching  of  nature?  The 
growth  of  Christian  literature  answera 
the  question.      Our  great  poet  haa 


Those  phenomena,  then,  were  divorced 
from  their  proper  asso<nations,  and 
blended  with  the  fitctiiioos  ones  of  an 
anthropomorphic  religion.  But  the 
Gospel  revelation,  which  showed  that 
the  things  which  are  made  are  the 
work  of  one  living  ud  true  God,  gave 
men  the  habit  of  looking  open  them 
as  evidences  of  his  power,  irisdom, 
and  goodness.  The  love  and  know- 
ledge of  God  led  to  the  love  and 
knowledze  of  nature.  Modem  poetry 
and  modem  science  are  collat^^  re- 
sults of  Christianity,  "after-growths" 
of  pleasure  and  ntility,  "after  the 
king's  mowings"  of  souls  brought  to 
salvation.  The  first  distinct  evidenoea 
of  that  sweetly  melancholy  contempla- 
tion of  nature  which  is  so  important 
an  ingredient  in  modem  poetry,  might 
be  articulately  traced  to  the  writings 
of  certain  of  the  Christian  Fathers. 

Again,  those  who  are  so  sternly 
opptMed  to  novel-reading  should  con- 
sider that  poetry  supplies  more  health, 
ily  tbe  demand  of  the  youthful  mind, 
wnich  it  will  otherwise  assuredly  gra 
tify  by  novels.  We,  indeed,  cannot 
agree  with  £dward  Irving,  when  he 
declaims  k  picturesquely  agunst  Wal- 
ter Scott:  "T^e  Maj^cian  of  the 
]:forth  1  a  mighty  one  he  is,  possessed 
with  a  spirit  of  strong  deluuou.  There 
is  music  in  him  to  charm  so  sweetly 
that  all  who  have  not  tbe  safe  keeping 
of  tbe  Spirit  are  carried  captive  with 
his  strain.  It  is  like  the  tradition 
told  us  bv  our  mothers,  of  the  travel- 
ling musician,  who  went  from  village 
to  village,  charming  with  his  sweet 
pipe  every  one  who  was  not  protected 
by  a  branch  of  that  tree  whereon 
grows  the  crimson  berry,  like  the  drops 
of  the  Saviour's  blood ;  and  be  would 
lead  them  dancing  after  him  to  the 
Hde  of  some  beautiful  green  hill,  which 
wouid  straightway  open  at  his  ap- 
proach, and  enclose  them  alL  A  man 
of  many  inventions."  Better  were  it 
for  youth  to  be  devouring  iLree  to- 
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lame*  n-day  from  the  neaTcst  drcn- 
Uting  library,  than  listening  to  poor 
Irvinjr,  or  fais  like.  Still  we  are  sen- 
Ntively  alive  to  the  erils  insepHTable 
from  mach  noTel-reodiag  by  the  yoang 
and  inexperienced  i  to  the  expecta- 
tioris  engendered  of  attaining  endt  in 
life  withaut  Uie  use  of  the  necesaary 
mean*,  as  youfig  heroes,  with  esaeiiced 
hair  and  faultless  WaisteOata,  many 
heiresses  of  large  fortane  and  incredi- 
ble beauty ;  yet  more,  to  the  imprea- 
aion  which  they  softly  float  in  opoii 
their  current,  that  life,  after  certain 
nnpleasing  adventures,  ia  unmixedly 
agreeable,  that  earth  b  a  fit  home  for 
otir  affections,  that  marriage  is  pmdti- 
cally  heaven,  and  hnman  love  the 
aatiafaction  of  the  itouL  But  the  only 
remedy  is  to  fortify  'the  mind  gene- 
rally:  "  PoHui  ad  fyrtiter  motudlaa 
quam  ad  eaute  ahfttnendum ;"  to  give 
it  an  internal  principle  whidi  bIibII 
coubtervtul  the  dangers  to  which  it 
must  needs  ba  ezposftd.  Now,  the 
love  and  intelligent  appredation  of 
good  poetry  can  scarcely  co-exist  with 
a  passion  tor  the  outrageons  stimulant 
at  least  of  had  bovels.  And  if  we  be 
tbld  that  "  Mannion,"  "The  Prineesa," 
and  ma^y  others,  are  merely  novels  in 
verse,  wo  maintain  that,  even  so,  they 
ore  comparatively  fi«e  from  one,  at 
least,  of  the  evils  of  novels  in  prose: 
their  very  form  makes  all  readers  in. 
stinctively  feel  that  they  represent  the 
ideal,  ana  not  tlm  'actual. 

Of  coarse,  poetry  has  its  own  dan- 
^ef?.  There  is  some  whoK  chatacte- 
ristte  is  sickliness  ;*  which  makes  silly 
young    ladies    and    moping    oflbcted 

fOUDg  gentlemen.  "Childe  Harold" 
as,  fii  the  long  run,  dune  mora  harm 
than  "Don  Juan."  Protligncy  has 
meaked,  in  disguise,  into  some  of  oar 
poetry.  Wo  would  recommend  reader* 
of  the  "  Life- Drama,"  and  of  tome 
ether  pretty  poems  of  the  day,  to  rub 
off  the  muncid  colouring  of  verse,  and 
lake  a  steady  look  into  (he  face  of  the 
thought  before  them.  Too  muyy 
pocIB  have  been  latitudinarian.  This 
b  the  natural  tendency,  without  due 
Corrective,  of  the  poetic  instinct,  which 
teeks  to  find  love  and  beauty  in  every 
tiling,  Thecouplet  which,  in  opwnted 
And  popular  shape,  expresses  the  lati- 


tudinarian sentiment,  that  acceptable 
virtue  may  exist  without  orthodox  be; 
lief,  has  been  borrowed  by  Pope  from 
Cowley,  speaking  of  Cra^aw's  k- 
cession  to  Home : —  ' 


The  Pajnst  Pope's  plagiarised  v 
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hu  been  so  mischievously  inflnentijal 
as  to  be  esteemed  worthy  of  distinct 
njfutation  by  the  acute  ArchbiAop  of 
Dublin.  Ur,  once  more.  A  peculiar 
difficulty  seems  to  be  felt  at  tira  pre- 
sent day,  in  admitting  the  eternity  of 
future  punishments.    This,  we  vcntara 


o  sar,  exists  principally  in 
tached  to  the  Bentham'' 
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of  jurisprudence.  The  habit  of  reject- 
ing  all  punishment  that  is  not  plaiuly 
exemplary  or  reformative,  praventa 
the  mind  Irom  looking  beyond  tbeas 
accidents  to  the  characteristic  of  jus- 
tice. Yet  into  bow  many  ninds  haw 
doubts  of  the  Scripture  reprMentatioa 
of  God's  moral  government  been  in. 
jected,  like  a  dait  of  fii«,  fay  Bnnis, 
Mrein  an  nnconsoous  Origemstc— 


Above  all,  death  has  too  often  been 
objectionably  treated  by  our  'JmcIb. 
The  prevalent  idea  that  the  sonls  «f 
little  children  are  metamorphosed  Into 
angels— one,  with  the  denial  of  which 
vre  have  known  a  pious  umple  befiever 
greatly  scandalised,  is  a  part  i^  the 
mytholc^  of  (he  heart,  in  a  ChrisUax 
shape,  which  poetry  bas  enabled  M 
pass  current.  But  soiue  of  them  ore 
responsible  for  much  worse  than  thi* 
beautiful  fancy,  llow  many  have  they 
led  to  believe  practically,  that  death'U 
but  a  sweet  and  dreamless  Aeef.  Wbo 
can  estimate  tbe  effeots  of  ibe  odiont 
Mppancy,  for  instance,  with  which  It 
hsj  been  treated  by  Pope  in  bil 
EpiUph  on  himself?  Yet,  after  all 
drawbacks,  we  believe  that  there  is  a 
progress  of  poetty,  as  there  is  of  ao- 
etety.    And  what  is  progreas?— ia  it 


>  So  TJnda  Taby  :  ■"  H«  Is  tbe  fSlUier  oT  Hm,  and  1*  cursed  already,'  saU  t>r.  Slo^  ■  I 
am  soiiy  for  It,'  said  my  Uuela  Tuby."  Soch  oi^nluas  havaa  mora  reipecuble  peiilgi*etbait 
mlglit  bave  been  imajilued,  ai  we  couM  Mslly  iliow. 
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o^tatedbj  winds  or  chance  ?  Not  so; 
when  we  gnze  at  the  gallant  veawl  <w 
the  horizon  line,  iteering  avAjtosome 
distant  faarbouT,  we  cannot  see  the 
pilot  at  the  wheel,  we  cannot  bear  the 
iioTd  of  command,  but  we  know  that 
there  is  a  living  hand  that  guides,  and 
tiiat  the  Tenel  obeys  a  living  purpose. 
Such  a  purpose  we  trace  m  the  pro- 
firess  ol  literature.  In  morulitj  we 
find  an  unbeliever  like  Shaftesbury 
overruled  to  that  theory  of  moral  sen- 
Unient  which,  interrog&icd  by  Butler, 
becomei  the  witness  to  virtue,  loduty, 
and  to  God.  In  poetry,  after  all  tern- 
porarj  aberrations  of  taate,  we  find 
that  ever  living  and  ever  moulding 
men's  minds  wuich  is  based  upon  a 
true  view  of  our  nature,  and  inromied 
by  the  eternal  principle*  of  truth. 
Thus,  the  best  manual  of  systematic 
morality  in  oor  iangoage.  Dr.  Whe- 
well's  "  Elements  of  Mcirality,"  is  de- 
dicated to  Wordsworth,  as  duo  to  one 
in  whom  the  writer,  "along  with 
many  others,  found  A  spirit  of  pure  and 
comprehensive  morality,  operating  to 
raise  his  readers  above  the  moral  tem- 
per of  those  times."  It  has  been  falsely 
said  that  the  immortality  of  man  means 
that  the  species  is  imperishable,  while 
the  individuals  are  mortal ;  it  may  truly 
be  predicated  of  bad  poetry  and  bad 
poets,  that  the  succession  is  continuous 
and  unbroken,  while  the  particular  in- 
dividuaU  have  a  name'that,  in  one  or 
two  generations,  perishetli  out  of  the 

And  now,  turning  ftom  the  readers 
to  the  writers  of  poetry,  seriously  do 
We  recommend  to  the  consideration  of 
our  younger  bards  the  memorable 
dictum  of  the  heathen,  that  the  good 
poet  must  be  a  good  man.  To  Mr. 
Smith  we  would  add,  ex  ubundtmH, 
that  over  and  above  purging  away 
certain  peccant  humours,  he  must 
train  bis  mind  by  severe  disciplioe; 
that  he  must  learn  more  truly  and 
more  deeply  what  human  life  is,  before 
lie  can  expect  to  dramatise  it ;  that 
his  comparisons,  beautiful  as  they  are, 
are  too  monotonons,  and  need  fresh 
inftirions  from  a  larger  knowledge; 
Let  ui  whisper  deferentially  to  Teii- 

KOD — let  us  say  in  bolder  tones  to 
,  Arnold,  Uiut  FUny  esteemed  it  an 
tinhopeful  prospect  for  art.  when 
Kulptors,  instead  of  charming  by 
forms,  made  use   of  glittering   sub- 


stances and  colonred  rocks,  to  attract 
a  gaping  and  ignorant  wonder  to  thoae 
ibowy  materiiiU.  Thoughta  are  to 
words  as  the  form  to  tiic  sculptor's 
nial«iials.  A  jittering,  afiected  lan- 
guage H  <&t^  trick  of  the  day  ;  it  may 
not  Inst  longer  than  the  Elizabethian 
Kuphuism  —  it  will  not  please  more 
generations  than  one. 

A  few  concluding  words.  Poetry, 
we  said,  is  the  expression  of  the  want 
of  something  better  than  this  world  can 
give.  God  has  given  us  no  want  which 
has  not  Its  proper  end,  therefore  poetiy 
is  A  proof  of  man's  immortality.  This 
is  not  the  fantastic  argument  of  a 
dreamer;  it  is  suggested  by  him  who 
has  given  the  name  to  that  philosophy 
which  multiplies  the  comforts  and  uti- 
lities of  life,  covers  ourland  with  a  net- 
worit  of  iron  rails,  and  flashes  thougbt 
along  the  wires,  "ifanyman,"  says 
Bucon,  "  will  look  closely,  poetry  sup- 
plies proof  that  a  mightier  magnitude, 
a  more  perfect  order,  a  fairer  variety, 
is  the  aim  of  the  human  mind,  than  it 
nay  find  in  nature,  since  the  fall." 
Poetry,  then,  is  an  historian  and  a 
prophet— the  historian  of  a  gfory  that 
IS  past  —  the  prophet  of  a  glory  that 
shall  be  revealed.  Our  poetry  is  a 
voice  of  longing  and  of  yearning,  but 
in  heaven,  where  the  ideal  and  the 
actual  coincide,  the  poetry  is  triumph- 
ant— "The  Song  of  Moses"  and-"'rh8 
Song  of  the  Lamb."  We  may  not 
have  poetic  power,  we  may  not  even 
have  poetic  taste,  but  we  have  the  root 
of  poetry  in  our  souls. 

We  do  not,  then,  esteem  it  a  bad 
symptom  of  our  age,  that  we  have  so 
many  young  poets — a  fact  which  im- 
plies man^  readers.  We  are  more 
than  unwilling  that  the  education  of 
the  poetical  part  of  our  nature  should 
be  eliminated.  We  nill  none  of  tha 
theories  which  would  give  to  tiod  the 
reason  only;  the  fairest  products  of  the 
imagination  are  due  to  Him  ahio.  Wo 
have  a  symbol  of  this  ia  the  fragrant 
ointment  and  the  alabaster  box,  more 
signally  still  in  the  Arimatbean  and 
Vicodemus.  Linen  of  coarse  texture 
may  suffice  for  shroud  and  winding- 
sheet  ;  nay,  it  shall  be  the  finest  and 
costliest  the  loom  can  weave.  A 
moderate  quantity  of  spices  will  be 
enough;  nay.  His  body  shall  lie 
steeped  in  heaps  of  Arabian  odours. 
A  common  sepulchre  will  serve  for  the 
restins-place  of  the  corpse  ;  nuy,  the 
clay  snail  not  lie  on  Him  who  was  the 
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roM  of  Sharon  and  the  111]'  of  the 
Tallcyi  Heaballnot  lie  in  thu  Pulter'a- 
field — Ui«  body  shall  hnva  n  gnnicn  of 
beautjr,  where  trutu  ifaall  ware  over  it 
•11  tbe  Buniraer  long,  and  flowora  shall 
nuke  A  plenaant  tmuW.  For  Him, 
then,  we  chum  the  floe  linen,  and  the 
ppicea  of  man's  wonderful  inteUect,  tbe 
ointment  of  tkonght  in  tbe  alabaaler 
box  of  poetic  farai.  ^^'c  would  not 
tiD\y  hare  the  adonttion  of  the  •hqi* 


[M.r, 


herds  1  we  bvo  to  ace  Bacon  aodWbe- 
welt,  BuekUtnd  and  Sednwick,  briog- 
JDg  to  Him  the  gold  of  phlloMphr,  and 
Butlor  the  preserving  mj'rrh  uf  pars 
mondit]' ;  and  it  ii  our  eamett  hope, 
that  more  and  more  of  oar  po^anay 
add  to  the  gnuDi  of  fnmkiticanse  whicU 
have  been  already  floag  into  the  firc^ 
which  bonu  In  the  tcmpte,  by  KeUe 
and  Huber,  by  Utlloa  and   Wori«- 


7hb  paMaga  of  a  people  ont  of  tbe 
barbaric  but  ^^ndid  era  of  chivalry, 
into  that  of  peaoefnl  economic  develop- 
■teot,  11 00  donbt  a  subject  well  worthy 
of  pbiloM^ieobiervation.  But  there 
are  few  men  capable  of  hannonising 
both  ddea  of  such  a  pictora.  The 
eeonoiniiC  ii  rarely  philosoiiher  enough 
to  do  jnltiGe  U)  the  hero,  and  the  maa 
of  tentiment  has  ai  seldom  the  capa- 
city to  relieve  tlia  dotoib  of  mere  matD. 
rial  progt«sa  from  dryQeas  and  inau 
pldity.  Mr.  Burton,  our  latest  Scot- 
tish hiitoriaa,  aspires  to  present  these 
two  phaaoa  (rf'his  country's  progress  in 
•rtistM  combination.  We  have  tbo 
inctoresque  career  of  Dundee  at  one 
end  of  Ibe  composition,  and  tbe  ehim. 
neya  of  Glasgow  at  the  other.  Mr, 
Burton  if  a  seienlilic  Whig,  and  has 
done  the  dull  half  of  bis  work  more 
agreeably  than  the  lively  one.  He  is 
a  man  of  vigorous  understanding,  and 
of  conaiderable,  but  not  adequate,  abi- 
Uty  ia  writing,  A  laborious  clunui- 
nees  man  many  of  bia  best  reflections, 
d  one  cannot  help  wondering  at  the 
nity  and  ambitious  awkirnrancaa  of 


vanity  ai 
bis  lani 


iguage,  while  rscognii 

ble  surprise,  the  forci 

timents  conve; 


with 


ability,  because  his  style  is  not  equal 
to  Ilia  matter,  nor  bis  treatment  of  the 
heroic  equal  to  that  of  the  economic 
half  of  bis  subject.  In  aouto  nwodsof 
mind  ft  philosophic  man  may  regret 
that  the  aria  of  peace,  in  putting  an 
end  to  the  dangers  and  lawlessnos  of 


the  chivalrOM  thne),  bav«  supplanted 
also  their  noUlity  of  sentiment  and 
thuir  grace  of  genius.  No  inangnral 
odes  of  mechanics'  institutes  will  evier 
equal  the  Jacobite  songi  of  Scotland. 
Ko  lecturea  on  mental  or  moral  phikk- 
sophy  will  ever  stir  io  the  boaoms  of 
the  Scottish  youth  the  sentiments  of 
generosity,  honour,  and  devotion  whidi 
actuated  tbonsandt  of  men  of  all  rank* 
in  the  days  of  Scotland's  povei^  and 
so-called  ignorance.  It  seems,  bow- 
over,  to  be  a  law  of  social  compeuB- 
tion,  that  as  a  people  lose  fervor, 
genius,  and  nationahty,  they  gain  tbe 
ability  of  produdng  and  securing  the 
enjoyment  of  wealu,  and  with  wealth 


would  wish,  in  his  own  person,  to  make 
a  permanent  change  from  tbe  more 

g-osaictothe  more  poetic  period.  Mr. 
urton  hardly  fed*  at  home  in  re- 
visiting the  aiite-nnion  epoch  even  on 
pafier  :  and,  truth  to  say,  faia  poA- 
umon  disquititions  are  too  cleverly  dis- 
creet and  too  correctiy  doll  to  aSbtd 
m  anj'  delight,  however  great  the  in- 
struction we  might  draw  from  them  if 
we  needed  anything  to  convince  ns  of 
the  advantages  of  peace,  order,  and  a 
strong  central  goveminenL  But  diat 
cry  of  Sir  Colin  Campbell's,  "Well  hae 
nane  but  Highland  bonnets  here,"  has 
stirred  within  as  something  of  the  Sfnrit 
of  tbe  olden  time,  and  we  will  leave 
the  cold  patriotism  of  the  Dalrymples 
and  even  tbe  calm  wisdom  of  President 
Forbes  at  one  side  for  the  present,  and 
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ttUit  backftgUnce  on  Scottish  worthiea 
of  Itai  prudenoe  and  more  ipirit : 
Montrooe,  DundW)  Lochiel  —  Toriet 
thoiuli  tbej  were  in  tbe  sensa  of  the 
vora  M  uwd  by  Wbigs  of  tbe  resolu- 
tion —  would  ira  had  auoh  meo  by  Sir 
CoUd'r  uilej  wherever  be  may  b«  oboro 
gmand  this  day,  iritb  hia  bonneted 
-.__■      1  ...,   j^  jj^jj  jjj  whirf* 


ttuit  tome  serrioB  may  be  done  to  the 
■tato  b^  otber  meani  than  depopula- 
tion, withdrawal  of  labour  from  tbe 
fields  to  tbe  fnctorieg,  and  other  eco- 
nomic procenea,  which,  if  not  arrested 
by  tome  Bucb  fortunate  cotomity, 
would  veiy  soon  bave  left  ua  the  prey 
of  any  European  power  bold  enough 
to  face  the  dogmu  of  our  newapapera 
■od  tbe  iucantationa  of  our  acboou  of 
politieal  economy. 

Hr.  Burton'a  political  biaa  ii  manU 
feat  throughout  the  toIuhwi  before  ui. 
He  i«,  >a  we  have  aaid,  a  thorongb 
modern  Whigj  a  Lowlonder,  enter- 
taJDg  a  cootempt — hardly  diaguised — 
for  Us  Gaelic  telloiT-counti^inen.  Xhia 
ia  a  tone  of  feeling  frequently  to  be 
met  with  in  ScotUiid.  It  is  analo- 
eoui  to  the  white  man'a  detestation  of 
thon^ro,  the  Saxon'a  dislike  of  the 
Celt ;  and,  like  prejudice  in  general, 
ia  at  ill-foouded  in  bet  aa  in  feeling, 
for  in  truth,  neither  Hij^laoder  nor 
Lowlonder  can  claim  to  do  purely  of 
tbe  Celtic  or  of  the  Teutonic  breed. 
Mr.  Bobert  Chombera,  on  the  con- 
trary, in  hia  delightful  narrative  of 
the  '4£,*  compiled  from  the  private 
coire^wndence  of  the  dar,  and  to 
whioh  we  aie  largely  inuebted  for 
minote  and  penonal  details  of  the 
Jacobite  leaden,  writes  with  much 
feeliue  fw  tbe  trasical  fata  of  tbe  gal- 
lant Highland  diiefUini,  The  00- 
compUahed  author  of  the  "  Lays  of 
the  ScotUah  CaTalien,"^  sympathiaea 
DO  le«  ardently  in  the  broken  fortunes 
of  tbe  royalist  beroei,  Montroae  and 
Dondoei  although  he  himself  is  re- 

farded  aa  a  mo&m  Tory — that  U,  a 
roteitant,  and  a  friend  of  the  prind- 
pics  of  the  house  of  Hanover. 

It  will  be  denrable  to  remind  the 
reader,  in  the  first  place,  of  the  manner 
in  which  Scotland-— after  many  years  of 


octivo  hostilit}^  and  intense  national 
dialike  of  the  sister  atale  —  found  her- 
self, in  the  commencement  of  tbe  «e- 
ventcenth  centuiy,  united  to  England 
in  a  manner  most  flttttenng  to  the  pride 
of  tbe  smaUer  kingdom.  The  King 
of  Scotland,  on  tbe  extinction  of  the 
direct  line  of  Tudor,  became  heir  to 
the  Ensliah  crown.  James  Stuart, 
the  aixu  of  Scotland  and  first  of 
En^nd,  had  a  double  claim  to  the 
Bucceaaion  made  vacant  by  the  death 
of  Queen  lillizabethi  for  tbe  blood  of 
his  gieat-grondmotber,  Margaret  To- 
dor,  daughter  of  King  Henry  VII., 
was  transmitted  to  hiro  by  both  pit. 
rents  —  hia  ill-fated  father.  Dander, 
and  hia  still  more  unhappy  mother,  the 
beautiful  Mary  Stuart. 

Scotland  saw  with  pride  the  deacon, 
dant  of  her  andent  priooea  swaying 
tiia  sceptre  of  Great  Britain ;  nor  did 
her  attachment  to  her  native  dynasty 
cease  even  when  fortune  was  adverse 
to  the  house  of  Stuart ;  when  a  cruel 
death  —  a  temporary  exile— >a  forced 
abdication  awaited  the  ancoeative  lo- 
of  that  ill-starred  race 


they  alienated  the  affections  of  their 
northern  subjects,  by  the  eocletiaattcal 
innovations  tuey  aooght  to  introduce. 
James  was  weakly  fond  of  prerogative. 
Charles  I.  inherited  the  perniclooa 
views  of  his  father.  He  was  awayed 
by  nnwiae  odvisen ;  and  having  him- 
aelf  a  warm  attachment  to  (he 
ritual  of  the  Befbrmed  Charch  of 
England,  aouf^t,  intii  a  mistaken 
seal,  to  impose  on  hit  Presbyte- 
rian subjects  tiie  liturgy  and  epis- 
cc^alian  form  of  Churon  government 
which  prevailed  in  England,  But  tbe 
temper  of  the  Scotch  Froteataats  was 
strongly  opposed  to  these  changes. 
The  Reformation  in  that  conntry  lad 
taken  place  under  very  different  aus* 
pices  m>m  thoee  which  heralded  ita 
advent  in  England.  The  Church  of 
Scotland  had  assumed  from  the  first 
tbe  Presbyterian  form ;  and  the  na- 
tion rejected  with  indignation  the  dis- 
cipline and  ritual  which  Charles  at. 
tempted  to  force  on  th^  acceptance. 
Many  (rf'tbe  high  nobility  of  Scotland 
protested —  in  the  form  of  a  Solemn 


*  "HUory  of  tfag  Rebellion  or  174»-B.-    By  Bobert  Clumbers.     1847. 
t  "  Liji  of  the  Scottish  (}avali«fs,aBd  other  Poema.*    By  WiUiain~' 

taun.     1860. 
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Le^ne  and  Covttiuit  —  agMiift  the 
threatened  innotations.  Among  the 
lubscribcM  to  tbe  CorenanC  mppura 
the  name  of  Hontroie.  in  conjuncuon 
with  that  of  Argj'Il,  chieftuns,  toon 
afterwards  to  become  tutter  anta- 
gonirta. 

Janiea  Grahame,  fifth  Eari,  and  fint 
Marqub  of  Hoi>^«ie,  waa  bom  in 
KIS.  -He  poaaoMcd  Uie  penonal  ad' 
vantages  of  a  graoeful  and  well-pro- 
portioned form,  though  not  ezeeading 
the  middle  higbt.  Hit  complexion 
was  fsir ;  his  manner  and  addresa  iile. 
gant  and  insinualing ;  hii  mind  waa 
aaltirated;  hit  caste  refined.  Ha  waa 
himself  a  poet  of  no  mean  order. 
Eren  amia  the  incesaant  tmla  of  his 
short  life,  ha  found  leisure  to  fami- 
liarise himself  wiUi  the  dasNC  litera- 
ture of  andent  Rome.  In  erery  ra. 
■pact  be  formed  a  striking  contrast  to 
his  fte,  Aivrll.  ArchibaM,  Eari  and 
Uarqais  of  Ar^ll.  waa  singuUrly  an- 
prepOMKflsing  in  appearantw.  Bed 
hair,  a  meanforOi,  and  a  nniater  obli- 
quity of  riiion,  only  too  charactaristie 
of  bis  crooked  nature,  djatinguished 
thig  great  chief  of  the  Ctan  Campbell. 

The  adheaion  of  Montrose  to  the 
Solemn  LcMgile  and  Corenant  was  not 
of  long  doration.  He  bated  and  dis- 
trusted Argyll,  and  apprehended  dan- 
ger to  monarchy  itself  from  the  es- 
treme  views  of  bis  ooUeagnes.  He 
Isrote  Idvallj  to  the  King,  urging  him 
te  abandon  his  ecclenastical  scheme* 

to  come  in  person  lo  Scotland,  and 

anure  his  suMects  that  he  was  not 
hostile  to  their  nbwties  :-:- 

"  Sia, Tout  sneleat  and  native  klng- 

dom  of  Seotluid  Is  tn  a  ml^tj  diilampar. 
~    It  im  yoor  Hajca^  to  ^"^  oo^ 
■  tba  eausH,  and  S)4il7 

L         .       .       .        ThB    CUU 

b  a  bar  and  ■ppceheiuiaD,  not  wlthoDt 
KUon,  at  chsQgei  in  religion,  and  thi 
wntltlouB  woralilp  ahould  be  bmnght  la 
upon  it,  snil  ihrnwith  all  their  l«ir«  In- 
IHnged,  sod  Ihelr  libertlik  iartded.  Fm 
them,  sir,  from  tbls  far,  ti  joa  are  fMa 
turn  any  anch  tbougbts,  and  nndonUedlr 
JOB  ahaD  tbarsby  SMlk  tbat'Mau  In  a  Orm 
•bslUsMB  10  yow  Uajoty  la  ^i  tima  oihd- 
bg,  Tli^lMiTa  BO  Mbar  aod  but  to  pi*- 
secra  tbalt  rdigfsQ  In  purity,  and  their  U- 
bsrtka  sutlrc  That  they  inlmd  the  Dver- 
tbroir  of  moaarohioil  goverament  li  a  ca- 
lumny, .  .  ■  TlwremedyofthlidangM-- 
«us  disass*  oondatath  only  In  your  U^ty'a 
pcMSDcafiiraipaGalD  tbatkingilom.  .  .  . 
FiaMisB,  lir,  ths  lanparats  aontiuiMit  It 
BtlMh  th>  faumauT  and  disposition  of  tbs 


nation  betf.  It  Is  moat  strong,  mostpowo-- 
fbl,  and  nost  dnrablo  of  any.  It  giaddMh 
the  beut  of  yoar  sabjeots,  and  thtD  Iber 
enct  a  thrgna  there  br  you  to  nign  — 
jlriiiniiiiim  nipir^aa  ;■•  oAodiailo*  fov- 
dau.' 

Sud  adrioe  as  this  ^d  not  ecmsmt 
well  with  the  views  of  the  Covenantliig 
Ixirds.  Hontrose  was  deemed  a  traitor 
to  their  cBusfc,  while  erctj  day  added 
to  their  hostile  position  as  regarded 
th^r  sovereign.  Charles  was  br  tfatg  ' 
time  tboToaghly  embroiled  with  Ids 
Parliament.'  Civil  war  waa  impend.: 
ing.  fn  this  great  struggle  ara  bjm, 
patbiea  at  Brst  lean  to  the  po[)ular 
side.  Chartea  waa  nndoabtedlWoiltf 
of  unjustifiable  aggression.  Muted  b/ 
an  undue  retimate  of  his  royal  prei^ 
gative  —  rashly  precipitate,  yet  Weak- 
\j  vadllating  In  his  condoct,  he  acted 
rarely  on  his  own  Judgment,  and  waa 
very unfbrtunatein hiaadvisers.  8tra£ 
fbrd  and  Laud  were  b<d  uounsellora 
for  SDcb  a  monarch.  Had  the  otid 
beeo  suecessfal  in  his  scheme  of  *■  thb- 
rougb,"  the  other  in  bis  eccleriantitil 
reforms,  the  freedom  of  the  nation 
would  Itate  been  gravely  imperilled. 
We  rejoice  in  d>e  overthrow  of  their 
deugns,  yet  we  sympathise  with  the 
men  who  bore  themselves  so  tioblj 
when  each  in  tuni  fell  a         " 


principles  he  had  advo- 
cated. "  AAer  a  long  and  bard  strug- 
gle," wrote  Strafford  to  hi«  royal 
master,  urging  htm  to  coflseut  to  the 
bill  of  attainder,  and  bis  Subsequent 
execution — "  I  have  come  to  the  enlj 
resolution  befitting  me ;  all  [irivate 
interest  should  give  way  to  the  bappii 
tiessof  your  saored  peiMh,  and  of  the 
state.  .  '.  .  My  soul,  alwut  to  (pitt 
this  body,  forgives  all  men  all  thing! 

^      with  infinite  contentment."  WhBe  the 

,g.      Archbishop — 

"Fi^ndged  by  foasdotarralDedDattoapank 
An  uld,  vsak  oian,  for  vangasneo  thiewa 

■^da, 
laud,  ■  in  tbe  puofol  art  of  dyin^  triad 
(Like  a  poor  bird  antaiigled  In  a  snan 
whaM  besit  still  Hutt«n,  though  his  wbgs 

To  stir  In  nrcten  stmggls),  bath  railed 
On  hop4,  tlul  conscious  iiuuMmoe  suppltid. 
And  bi  his  prison  bnatbca  oslcallal  air.* 
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■Dd  loraltj  *!•  inOdait  to  ■  nun  of  m 
tDoeb  hoooar  m  1  ktMiw  joa  n>  ba :  jtt  >v  I 
tbiok  Ibta  of  TOO,  *a  1  will  luv«  jon  to  b»- 
]>«*•  of  me,  thM  I  ■WotM  not  iurit*  j^a  to 
sbtre  of  mj  hard  fortune  if  1  biltndid  joa 
itot  to  b«  A  plcDtiful  partAker  of  mj  good," 
fcc&c. 

Two  Te4ra  Uter  Hontrose  nnrurled 
the  Toyu  fltandard  among  the  wilda  of 
Atholl  i  hiTing  received  his  eommb- 
iion  from  Cbtirleg  u  lieutenant- Ge- 
neral of  hU  Miqeitj')  foroea  ia  Scot- 
lanJ.  And  now  commenced  that  bn'ef 
bnt  e^ttnordinarr  career,  which  haa 
excited  the  wonder  and  admiration  of 

On  the  l(t  of  September  in  that 

Sar,  Hontrose,  with  a  handful  of 
ighkndera,  imperfectly  armed,  and 
■o  badiv  provided  with  ammniiitiOn 
that  onlera  were  issued  that  no  man 
should  discharge  his  piece  until  vxn 
of  his  mark,  and  that  no  random  shot* 
Bhoald  be  permitted,  gained  the  via. 
toI7  of  TippermaJT.  This  nccen 
placed  the  citf  of  Perth  at  hii  neraj', 
and  enabled  mm  to  arm  his  troopi  al 
the  eipenae  of  the  citizens.  Again, 
at  Fjvie,  with  a  verjr  inferior  foroe, 
asd  only  fiftf  horaemen,  Hontroae  d*. 
fbated  the  army  of  the  CoTenant,  And 
annifailtted  thor  caTalry,  couiiting  vi 
a  thonsand  horae.  On  this  odcaaion 
all  their  utensils  were  melted  down  to 
inppij  bullets.  "  Well  done,  pewter 
pot,"  was  a  freqaent  ezclaoMtioa 
among  the  marksmen,  as  each  volley 
did  deadly  execution  on  their  adver- 
■tneK  A  still  mora  remarkable 
achievement  was  the  raid  of  MontroM 


>  the  very  heart  of  his  i 
country.  Amidst  snow  and  sti 
traversed  the  almost  impastable : 


1  barriers  which  protected  Argyll's 
country  from  hostile  aggres^on,  and 
until  tiien  had  been  deemed  impreg- 
nable. In  the  depth  of  winter,  by 
forced  marches,  (he  ever  active  geuerai 
ravaged  the  western  highlands,  burned 
Inverary  Castle,  tlie  stronghold  of  bis 

K!at  fbe,  and  "spoiled"  the  sons  of 
armid.  On  the  2nd  of  February, 
l645i  he  gained  a  signal  victory  over 
Argyll  at  Inverlochy,  and  soon  after 
won  the  no-lets  importiint  battle  of 
Kilsyth.  Perhaps  not  the  least  inte. 
resting  incident  in  this  brilliant  cam- 
paign was  the   special  protection  ac- 


The  otar  of  Jamea  Graham^  Mar- 
^oii  of  Montrose,  had  now  attained 
Its  culminating  point!  it  was  thence- 
forward to  dedine,  until  it  set  in  blood. 

While  Montrose  was  regaining  the 
Highlands  for  bis  sovereign,  the  bad 
TOCcess  of  the  royalist  cause  in  Eng- 
land induced  Chariei  rashly  to  tbrow 
himself  into  the  arms  of  the  Scotch 
Covenanter!,  expecting  from  his  north, 
em  subjects  more  lenient  tre«tment 
than  irom  Ms  Ronndhead  advenarfes. 
He  was  derived.  The  Pre^byteriana 
actually  bargained  and  sold  him  to  the 
Parliament,  and  by  this  unworthy  act 
indelibly  disgraced  their  oause-  Hont- 
rose, who  had  roeaniime  suffered  a 
disastrous  defeat  at  PhiKphaugb,  was 
entreated  by  the  King  to  lay  down  hii 
anni.  Chm-Lea  was  endeavouring  la 
come  to  terms  with  his  Farilament, 
and  tld>  was  an  esaeatial'  eondhion. 
Montrose  sorrowfully  obeyed.  He 
retired  to  the  Continent,  there  to 
learn,  at  a  later  period,  the  tragical 
file  of  his  royal  master. 

"ni  sing  tbioa  obseqniea  wjtii  tmnpM 

And  writs  thine  epitaph  to  blood  and 
wonnds." 

Montnwe  wai,  bowerer,  long  com- 
pelled to  remain  itaactive,  (houeb,  aa 
ne  afterwards  said  to'tbe  yonng  King, 
when  they  met  in  exile,  "  I  never  had 
pasvon  on  earth  so  stronff  as  that  to 
do  the  King,  your  father,  service."  At 
length,  when  that  prince's  cause  was 
proclaimed  in  ScotLind,  the  ever  de- 
voted Grahame  sailed  for  t|ie  Orkneys, 
hoping  once  again  to  raise  the  high- 
lands in  behalf  of  Charles  Stuart.  He 
hod  scarcely  reached  the  mainland, 
when  he  wai  forced,  by  the  oitrefflltty 
of  hunger,  to  sDrrender  hitmrif  to  a 
farmer  adherent,  Madeod  of  iMftA, 
who,  with  unparalleled  baseness,  be- 
trayed him  to  the  Covenanters.  Of 
bis  heroic  bearing  when  doomed  to 
death  by  Argyll  and  his  faction,  with 
every  added  msult  and  indignity  which 
malignity  could  devise,  we  sh^  relate 
in  the  stirring,  yet  minutely  truthful 
words  of  Aytoon,  in  his  lay  on  the 
execution  of  Uonlrose! — 

"  They  brooglit  him  ta  the  Wstnigale, 

Hard  bound  with' hempen  Bpau, 

As  tboa(|h  the]'  hdd  ■  Iton  Oua*, 

And  not  a  ffearitn  maa^ 
Tbvj  set  Urn  Ugh  npoa  a  cart — 


"*"  t°n. 
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Thqr  drew  hi*  huidi  IwhiDd  his  btck, 

And  bared  hii  noble  brow. 
Tban,  u  a  boond  is  slipped  from  teub, 

Tbej  dinred  tlia  comoion  [hrong, 
And  bleir  the  Date  with  ytW  ind  shoof, 

Aitd  bide  hfm  pus  alang;. 

■*  But  i*bea  he  cams,  Uiongh  pale  nid  win, 

Ue  looked  *a  gttat  and  high, 
80  Dobla  WM  hb  DUnty  front, 

So  calm  bU  sUadfaet  vft. 
The  nbble  root  finiwre  to  shout, 

Aiid  e«ch  men  held  his  braaih. 
For  well  thej  knew  tbe  heio'i  eonl 

Wu  bee  to  face  with  death. 
And  theo  ■  mournful  shudder 

Throngb  all  the  people  crept, 
And  Kime  that  come  toseotTat  Mm 

Now  tmwd  aalde  and  wept. 

" . Tbef  iilaced  hhn  next 

Within  tbe  aolemn  hall; 
Whm  oace  tlw   Soottieh   King*  v«« 

Amidst  their  tioblc*  all ; 
But  there  was  dust  of  vulgar  feet 

Oa  that  polluted  floor. 
And  peijared  traitors  Hlled  the  plaoa 

Wheni  good  men  sate  bsfon. 
With  sarige  glee  came  Warristoun 

To  read  the  murderous  doom  ; 
And  then  nproee  the  sreat  Hontroee 

In  the  mMdk  of  the  room. 

" '  Now,  \rj  raj  fklth,  as  belted  knight. 

And  by  the  name  I  bear, 
And  by  the  brigfat  St.  Andrew'!  croM, 

That  wiTei  above  u*  there ; 
Yea,  by  a  greater,  mightier  oath — 

And,  oh,  that  inch  shonld  be! 
By  that  dark  itream  of  roj-al  blood 

That  lln'twixt  yoa  and  me, 
I  have  not  sought  hi  battle  Aeld 

A  wreath  of  such  renown. 
Nor  daied  I  hope,  oa  017  dying  day. 

To  win  tbe  martyr's  crown  I 

" '  Then  ii  a  chamber  far  away. 

When  aleep  tbe  good  and  brave, 
But  a  better  place  ye  have  named  tbr  UM 

Than  by  my  Iktber's  grave. 
For  tnth  and  right,  'i^nst  tccaion'i  ml^it, 

ThEa  hand  hath  always  striven, 
And  ye  raise  It  up  br  a  wltnai*  lUU 

In  the  ^e  of  earth  tad  bMivt. 
Than  nail  my  head  on  yonder  tower. 

Give  every  town  a  limb, 
And  God,  who  nude,  dialt  gather  them ; 

I  go  frotD  yon  to  Him  1' 

"  He  1*  coming  1  he  is  coming  1 


there  was  colonrln  hia  vinge, 

Tboogh  tbe  chedLa  of  all  were  wan. 

And  th^  ourvelled  as  they  saw  him  [»■% 
That  great  and  goodly  man  1" 


uund  wliich  MontroM  exhibited  « 
tiQcbr  sentence  of  death,  we  may  mDO- 
tion  the  llues  iiiBcribed  on  the  trindow 
of  his  piiwra  the  nijbt  before  his  exe- 
cution:— 

"  Let  them  bMow  on  every  airth  a  limb, 
Hen  open  all  my  yArit,  that  I  may  swin) 
To  thee,  my  Maker  I  in  that  crimson  lake : 
Thea  place  my  parboiled  bead  n[ 


Ukei 


Came  the  hero  from  his  prison. 
To  tb*  ■oaSbld  and  the  doom. 

Hhsi  was  gloiy  on  bia  fonbead, 
Then  was  lustre  in  hia  eye. 

And  be  never  walked  to  battle 
Uore  proadlf  than  to  die. 


The  conGdeot  expectatioD,  ao  isr  as 
regarded  the  mortal  remaini  of  Mont> 
roaer  waa  eventnallj  realiaed.  Hi* 
bonea  were  collected  and  intened  aAer 
his  death.  Hia  heart  underwent  nuuajr 
varietiea  of  fiMone,  to  Rrai^e>  wo  <in- 
gidar,  that  we  panM  to  raoount  tbem 
SB  detulad  bf  a  deaoendaiit,  the  Right 
Hod.  Sir  AlexaaderJohtutonifmniBri/ 
Chief  Justice  of  Ceylon,  io  a  letter  to 
hia  daughter!  :_ 

"The  flrst  Usrqnis  of  Hontiose  bdng 
extremely  partial  to  his  nqthew,  tbe  second 
Lord  Napier,  and  his  wtib,  had  always  pn>- 
mised  St  bis  death  to  Itavs  bis  besit  to  the 
lattw,  aa  a  nuHi  of  the  auction  which  he 
felt  Ifiward*  ber,  for  the  nnremittjng  kind- 
neaa  which  she  had  ibown  to  bim  in  all  the 
diflerent  vicLStitudes  of  hk  hfe  and  fortone ; 
that,  on  the  marquis's  execution,  a  conSden- 
tial  friend  of  ber  own,  emp1»yad  by  Ladj 
Napier,  succeeded  in  obtaiiung  for  ber  tbe 
heart  of  the  marqule;  that  she,  after  it  bad 
been  embalmed  by  ber  ia&n,  oicloaed  it  En 
a  illtle  steel  case,  made  of  the  blade  of  Hont- 
Toaa'a  sword,  placed  tlilB  case  in  a  gold  Bla- 
gree  box,  which  bad  been  given  to  John 
Napiu,  the  Inventor  of  logarithms,  by  a 
Dcoe  ofTenice,  whils  he  was  on  his  travels 
In  Italy.  .  .  .  She  Innanitted  the  gold 
box,  with  Hontrosa's  hurt  hi  It,  to  tba 
jDOTig  Harqids  of  Hontrose,  wlto  was  then 
abroad  with  her  husband.  Lord  Kapler,  In 
Bills ;  that  for  sooie  reason  or  another,  the 
gold-box  and  heart  had  been  kat  ^gbt  tf 
bybotb  famlUea,  that  of  Hontroee  and  that 
of  Haider,  for  sonu  time^  until  an  intlmai* 
frisnd  of  bb,  the  fifth  Lord  Nqto,  a  gea- 
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This  case  wss  riTcn  hj  tbe  fiflh 
Lord  Kapier  to  liis  daughter,  the 
mother  of  Sir  Alexander  JohnstoD. 
Oa  her  way  to  India  the  Tsssel  was 
attacked  by  a  French  frigate.  The 
gold  filagree  box  was  abattered  bj  a 
blow,  but  the  steel  case  remnined  un- 
injured. While  in  India,  the  Ud^ 
found  a  goldimith,  who.  partljfroin  de- 
scription and  from  the  preserved  frae- 
ments,  made  a  Blagree  case  like  tEe 
one  which  bad  been  destroyed,  in 
which  was  placed  the  heart  of  the 

"  Mj  motlwr'a  iDxietf  about  It  gav«  ri«a 
to  a  nport  among  tbe  natlvea  of  the  country 
ttiat  it  naa  a  lo/imia,  and  that  whoaTOT 
pooMBwd  it  eoold  never  be  wounded  in  bat- 
tle or  taksn  priioner.  Owing  to  Ibia  report 
it  WH  stolen  IVDro  her,  and  for  some  time  it 
wu  not  known  wbat  bad  bemme  of  It.  At 
last  ilie  leamd  It  had  been  oShred  for  nia 
to  a  powarfol  chirf,  who  had  pmchaied  It 
fer  a  large  sum  of  nonef ." 

The  writer  of  the  narrative,  becom- 
ing acqnunted  with  this  chiefi  begged 
for  ita  restorati(»ii  detailing  the  ai~ 
camstances  which  made  il  valuable  in 
his  eyes.    The  ohiei^ 


should  alwayi 
brave  man,  whalerer  hU  religion  or  hia 
nation  might  be  ;  that  hr,  therefore,  conai- 
dered  it  hia  duty  to  fulfil  the  wiabee  of  t)M 
brave  man  wboee  heart  was  in  the  urn,  and 
wboeo  wlih  it  waa  that  bis  heart  abonld  be 
kept  by  hi*  dcececdanta,  and  br  that  isaaoa 
ha  would  willingly  restore  It  to  my  mother. 
.  .  .  Ky  father  tnd  mother  returned  to 
Europe  lu  1793,  and  being  Id  France  when 
Uie  revolntlonaiT'  govemmenC  required  all 
petaoos  to  give  up  their  plate,  Ac,  en- 
tnuted  tbe  sHtot  um,  with  Montnae'i  heart, 
to  an  £n^lefairoinaa  of  ths  name  of 
Knowlea,  at  Boulogne,  who  proniaed  to 
secrele  it  nnlil  It  could  be  lent  safely  to  Eng' 
land.  This  penon  having  died  shortly  after- 
wards, neither  my  mother  or  father,  In  tbdr 
lifetime,  nor  I  myaelf,  ilnee  tbdr  death,  bave 
•vei  been  able  to  trace  tbe  nm,  altboogh 
evsy  ezertkHi  baa  been  made  by  ma  for  that 

The  events  which  succeeded  the 
wreck  of  the  royalist  cause  in  Scot- 
land are  familiar  to  allrettdera  ofgeue- 
ral  hiatoTv,  llie  military  despotism 
ealabliahed  by  Cromwell  was  lernu- 
nated  by  the  rertoration  of  motutrohy. 


and  tbe  recall  of  Charles  II.  to  fill  tbe 
throne  of  his  father.  Religious  discord 
still  remained  rife  in  Scotland,  and 
reached  its  acme  of  bitterness  during 
the  brief  reign  of  the  brother  and  suc- 
cessor to  Charles  II.,  King  James  IL 
Tbe  encceasful  revolution  of  1688, 
placed  Witlismof  Orai^on  the  throne, 
made  vacant  by  the  forced  abdication 
of  his  royal  father-in-law,  who  pamed 
the  remnant  of  hia  days  in  dreary  ex- 
ile. It  was  at  this  jnncture  that  the  des- 
perate fortunes  of  the  House  of  Stuart 
were  well-nigh  retrieved  hj  anotbcr 
Scottish  cavalier,  nearly  allied  in  re- 

Ciion  as  in  name  ta  the  Great  Gra. 
e.  Marquis  of  Montrose. 

John  Grabame  of  ClaverhoDsei  af- 
terwards Visconnt  Dundee,  waa  a 
e lunger  son  of  the  House  oi  f"iatrie. 
e  had  the  advantage  of  a  learned  edu- 
cation at  the  University  of  St.  An- 
drew's ;  but  probably  did  not  profit 
mnch  b^  his  studies,  as  be  wrote  and 
spoke  his  own  lan^age  very  ungramma- 
tically. His  genius  lav  in  war,  not  in 
the  peaceful  pursuits  of  literature.  Bia 
career  commenced  on  tbe  Continentf 
and  he  served  for  a  time  under  the 
Prince  of  Orange,  to  whom  he  after- 
wards proved  so  formidable  an  oppo- 
nent. He  saved  William's  life  at  the 
battle  of  St.  NefT,  but  apetty  misunder' 
standing  completely  estranged  tbem 
soon  after. 

Claverhouse  has  been  depicted  in 
very  varied  colours,  as  the  portrMt 
happena  to  be  drawn  by  friend  or  by 
foe.  "  Bloody  Clavow,"  "  Hero- 
fiend,"  are  among  the  mildcat  ejnthet* 
lavished  on  him  by  the  one  party,  while 
hia  admirers  describe  him  in  terms  of 
unqualified  eulogy.  In  illustration  we 
would  refer  our  readers  to  Professor  Ay- 
toun's  Appendix,  "  Viscount  Dundee," 
in  tbe  "  Lays,"  where  he  criticises  Mr. 
Macaulay's  statements  about  Claver- 
house, from  which  be  strongly  dioseot*. 
Ferhapa  tbe  most  faithful  portraituro 
extant  may  be  that  of  the  novelist.  Sir 
Walter  Scott  has  finely  described  Gra. 
hame  of  Claverhouse,  in  '*  Old  Horta- 


noticed.  Friends  and  foes,  at  least, 
concur  in  acknowledging  Colonel  Gra- 
hame  of  Claverhouse  to  have  been 
brave  to  ezceas,  a  skilful  commander, 
and  a  devoted  servant  to  King  James 
II.  Even  after  the  monarch's  abdica- 
tion Dundee  did  not  despair  of  his 
cause,  but  hastened  to  Iklinbin^  to 
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exhort  Uie  Duke  of  Gordon  to  main- 
tain  the  Cutle  ^aioBt  the  ConTection, 
M  the  revolution  pmrtv  wera  then 
leimed,  nhile  he  hastened  to  the  High. 
landB  to  raMB  King  James's  Btoudard 
among  the  royal  cUuifc 

General  Mackay,  on  the  part  of  tha 
GoHTention,  advaiKted  northward  to  en. 
conoter  the  redoubtable  Dundee.  Tba 
armies  met  at  Killiecrankie,  a  wild 
mountain  pass  near  Blair- At  boll. 
There,  at  the  moment  of  vieloty,  Dun- 
dee fell,  morlall}'  woauded  in  a  gallant 
charge  nbich  tcattered  the  foe.  £ut 
the  success  was.  deemed  to  be  dearly 

Eurcbased.  when  the  life  of  the  great 
«der,  Ian  dhn  nan  Colk,  was  the  for. 
felt. 

Id  his  descripdoD  of  the  battle, 
ffround  and  military  dispositions  at 
Sjlliecrankie,  Mr.  Uill  Burton  has 
varmad  into  unusual  animation.  We 
quoleat  length  this,  probably  the  most 
mcturpsque  passage  to  be  met  vilh  in 
nia  two  volumes  : — 


'•  Tbs  most  tiHsmqiBi  of  SooUtsb  battk- 
dslda  Is  stamped  by  tbs  hsnd  of  natnra  with 
marks  which  scam  duCinMl  to  Temain  while 
the  crust  at  lb»  earth  hcdds  togrttier ;  and, 
long  as  tli«  menmrj  of  tUa  bittls  may  be 
prtscrved,  it  is  likdy  to  be  loat  la  oblivion 
bebiud  the  malticuilinoua  thirkenJng  of 
gnsler  srentu,  era  tbow  peculiar  lestam, 
which  ar«  adjusted  to  every  sbige  of  the  tra- 
gedy wllb  so  expresstve  an  sxielnm,  sre 
obliterated.  The  spot  at  once  IndlcitH  the 
general  character  of  the  ooofiict,  and  its  ml- 
BOlar  fMturu  fit  with  singular  sccuracy  into 
the  DUBrnfiil  narratiTe  of  tba  defeated  gene- 
laV.  Thou^jh  net  the  field  of  battle,  the  na- 
Ion  of  tbc  pass  iludf  had  ui  important 
lafluence  im  tlie  whole  cilamityt  for  it  de- 
prived  Mackay,,  after  baring  enlend  it,  of 
all  chance  of  a  selection  of  ground.  The 
Highland  riven,  generally  BwnplDe  along 
winding  valleys  between  chains  of  inonntaTiu, 
smaetimea  aeem  to  biaali,  a*  it  were,  Ihrongb 
BBcb  ■  barrier,  where  it  la  deft  in  two,  like 
the  haiaisLe  of  the  Jura ;  and  inch  a  cleft, 
at  a  formidably  defensible  gate  to  tha  ceantry 
Iwyood  i^  is  ffBoerally  oallsd  a  psaa  In 
Silliaciaakla,  the  cleTl.Js  not  straight  down 
from  the  genera!  upper  level  of  the  moon' 
tain  rungE,  but  appeara  as  if  tut  into  a  dcdl- 
rity  or  hollow  belwcan  widely  separated 
ttunmita,  so  that  at  the  top  of  the  rocks 
which  form  the  walla  of  the  narrow  ravine, 
there  Is  a  sort  of  tenafe  etratching  backward 
on  ellbtr  side,  with  a  allgbtly  inclined  plene, 
Dm  upper  extramlty  <it  which  Maria  abruplly 
iq>wards  to  tbestviinita  irf  tha  monutein  range 
ou^heraMeoribadedlvIty. .  J>Dd  tblsps- 
Pulittifj  in  tbe  ground  ba4  cmsideiatJ*  In- 
flnenoa  on  tha  lata  of  tbe  day.    A  broad 


[SUy, 


toTBced  turnpike  road,  with  nany  jJ-ft-- 
liona,  Bomewhot  altar  the  cbarader  of  the  apo* 
from  itseondltiga in  Uackay'adaj,  wbea  t^ 
defis  and  patches  at  for  vegetable  growth 
were  sprouted  with  the.  stumpy  oak  scrob  io- 
digenoiu  to  Scotland,  relieved  by  the  softer 
features  of  its  neighbour,  the  weeping  blich. 
baq^  with  all  ila  Inxnriaiit  toiclnU  frtnu 
tbe  Torka  The  path  of  the  amy  must  have 
lain,  not  by  tbe  pment  road,  bM  aloeg  hf 
tbabaasof  tharo<:ki,  where  roara  the  faiieaw 
Hvar,  tnmbliag.thniagfa  all  il 


uneaay  net,  the  watoabavatbatinky  black- 
ness pHcutUr  to  tbe  pools  of  tbe  moss-staiued 
livers  of  the  BighUiida 

"  On  rasching  tbe  top  of  tbe  paas,  an  alia  vial 
plain  was  found,  of  small  extent,  but  level  aim 
Dutch  polder,  where  tbe  troopsformed  aa  they 
csme  in  a  string  through  the  pass,  and  reaied 
while  the  general  set  himself  to  the  vain  ta«h 
of  seeking  a  good  IxHtloa.    He  sent  onwards 

who  we™  but  a  little  way  on  when  they 
gave  tha  armoancement ;  and  Hsckay  riding 
to  tbe  spot,  saw  them  appear  on  tbe  sky-line 
of  a  bend  m  the  hill  above  him  to  the  nortli, 
from  wx  to  eight  hundred  feet  higher  than 
his  poaltion,  and  not  a  mile  distant  from  it. 
Rising  close  over  tbe  imall  plain,  where  hla 
troops  were  forming,  was  an  abrofA  knoH, 
on  which  stand  now  a  few  tli  otka, — 
the  Temnint,  pndialily,  of  the  tosbbyd^ 
pise,  which  made  the  general  wllee  it  aa 
'  taO  of  trees  and  sbrabe.'  Observing  that 
the  high  ground  on  which  the  eitemy  appearwl 
cani*d  theai  direotly,  by  aa  almost  unvaried 
deaceut,  to  tba  top  of  (his  ifuuMdiats  eleva- 
tion, uiscksy  saw  that  the  cnnqy,  nacfabig 
U  while  his  troops  remained  on  tba  Bat  close 
under  it,  would,  uudoubily  fotca  them  '  with 
conforion  over  the  river.'  Aad  iio  one  who 
looks  at  tbe  miTDw  atrip  of  meadow,  with  the 
abrupt  aeceot  ridng  over.it,  can  bays  tiie 
least  doubt  that  bis  appiehenslons  wera  well 


"LetusDowlook  totbeotbercanip.  Wbea 
tt  was  known  at  BUr  Castle  that  Hadiay 
was  entering  the  pass,  tbe  Highland  ehleft 
were  clamorous  for  a  balth.  They  said  it 
was  not  tbe  nature  of  thrir  followers  to  keep 
together  unless  they  ame  quickly  to  some 
decided  resnltj  and  Dundee,  from  his  pievioas 
eiperiencfl  of  their  rapid  dlapnral  when  bs 
could  not  give  them  fighting  or  plunder, 
Bgreed  to  the  proposal.  They  swept  around, 
keeping  the  upper  ground  to  th«  elevaltd 
bend  on  that  ridge  looking  down  on  Killie- 
crankie, where  we  have  seen  that  thdr  sp- 
proach  was  Brat  notlctd  from  below. 

"  1^  tuuall;  overpawving  aflbd  of  a 
soperkir  fores  of  diadplined  and  equipped 
tioDpa,  would,  be  .lost  In  tha  vast  areaaoa 
irtilch  thsinoawtaiiMera  looked  dowq,  soqfl- 
dsDl  la  the  strength  of  their  ^ositioD,  tbsir 
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aieiBj  wllh  ■  pit  b«biad,  ud  tluir  aUlitf  to 
figiin  thoir  rocki  if  ttuir  durge  proved  Id- 
eStctive.  It  u  tuj  to  belieia  Locbiel'a  >»- 
Mrtion,  tbat  their  own  shout  Boundsd  loud 
and  {\i\\,  an4  thit  of  the  anenij  below  them 
faint  and  Tccble. 

"  The  irtnira  &ccd  oach  (Cbar,  after  thej 
were  fimned,  foe  ■«•  than  tiro  hours.  Tbo 
midHuOMW  wan  ahoiw  foil  od  the  Highland' 
nm,  ^Ki  DondM  wodM  not  charge  antil  It 
had  tMKdied  tba  vraMin  bni^lB.  The  ob> 
Ject  of  bu  idJuitoieBt  wai  to  cot  ihreugh 
Ifaokay'i  thin  line  with  hi*  Impetuoiia  bodi« 
of  HigblaqiluB,  tu  cnt  it  ellecUialiy  thnugb 
in  sevenil  placee,  and  j-et  vith  ao  bn»d  a 
blow  a(  each  ae  not  merelj  to  paaa  through, 
but  to  Ibrow  the  whole  into  confusion.  To 
make  the  blows  effectual,  it  was  nec«uary 
that  bb  line  ehould  not  be  loo  thin ;  to  make 
them  tell  fully  along  Hickay'a  line,  he  mnrt 
Ikot  make  hli  own  too  •hort,  or  the  IntarrajB 
bet««milb«batUliau  too  wide.  If  be  entd, 
it  was,  ■■  WB  diaU  le^  in  tba  lattai  caotioua 
dirtcdtm.    .    . 

"  TbagToand  had  an  admiiable  ilope  for  the 
neceaaat?  impalae.  When  the  chai^  was 
given,  the  Hi^hlaadervcaqieonat  aalow  trot, 
tecdvedtbefire  of  their  opponent*,  and,  while 
they  were  screwing  on  thKir  bayonets,  die- 
charged  their  own,  threw  down  (heir  gnna, 
and  rushed  on  With  ttieir  slashing  bniad- 
•wordt,  ■•  eailora  board  with  thdr  outlasaco. 
NotUag  bat  stn»g  cdonuu,.  or  wgnaNa  with 
Iha  Ized  bayonet,  ooold  stand  Ih*  nuh. 
TbaJtBaIt«aaiiutaDUae(Hu;aiul  Uiom  who 
were  not  cot  down  wen  swept  Into  the  gulf 
of  the  paia.  An  aocidant  orcated  some  heii- 
talion  in  the  charge  of  Duodee'e  troop  of 
caralry,  It  had  been  commanded  by  Lord 
Duutrmline  ;  but  a  comiiiiiHLion  from  Janiei 
to  agentlcBieii  with  the  llluilrioua  name  of 
Sir  William  Wallace,  to  nipenede  him  had 
Just  arrived.  The  men,  not  quite  ears  whom 
to  otwy,  or  unaccuetomed  to  the  method  of 
the  new  commander,  did  not  charge  ri^t 
(br^Bnl  at  oaca.  Uuodes  had  ridden  on, 
auppoting  that  im  was  in  their  fi-oot,  and, 
lnoking  bac^  was  Mirpriaed  not  to  Bee  tliem 
M.band.  Lord  Jlunfermlina.  told  Vcbi«l, 
that  abuvo  the  sinuke  bq  aaw  the. general 
wave  his  bat  over  hie  bead,  »i<  he  rose  in  the 
stirrup  to  signal  them  onwards.  It  is  then 
thst  be  Is  supposed  to  have  received  his  death- 
wound  ;  for  it  was  by  a  bullet  that  entered 
his  Bide,  loms  tnchee  within  the  breast-plate. 
Am  he  dropped  from  his  horoo,  a  soldier  named 
JohwOD  eaoght  him.  .The  dyhig  Qiao,  with 
Iha  inatinta  «C  tha  enthusiastie  commander, 
asked  aniiaoalr  bow  Ilia  day  wnl.  The 
npporter  tajd  it  want  well  br  the  khig,  but 
be  was  tony  (or  Aim.  Dundee  answved,  It 
mattered  not  for  himself,  if  the  day  went  well 
for   tha  king.      Be  a(^>ears   to   have  died 


almost  Immediately  )  and  whaa  tome  of  his 
ftienda,  dnding  him  before  life  was  extioct, 
ondoavourod  to  remove  him,  they  were 
obliged  to  abandon  the  attempt  by  the  Urn 
from  Leveu'i  batl^iea  iHBainu^  on  the  field. 
TboM  who  -wvn  present  said  hie  body  was 
wrapped  In  two  plsids,  and  conveyed  to  Blair 
Castta.  Within  a  short  time  afterwards  be 
was  buried  tteneath  iIm  seoluded  church  of 
Blair  i  uid  nevo-  vanlted  root  or  marble  mo- 
numant  covered  the  last  abode  of  a  mora  reit- 
]ea*  and  ambitious  heart  than  that  which  has 
slept  in  this  quiet  spot  amidst  peoasat  duet." 

Dundee's  daath  at  KiHiecrankie  can 
Mwcelr  be  subject  of  lameatntion,  even 
t«  hia  Jriendt.     It  was  a  glorious  teT- 
Cftre^r  which,  if  furtliBr 


«r  to  Gj;lit  for,  Dotwith- 
■tanduig  tbe  devotion  witli  which  bu 
general  naked  all  in  bi«  caute,  llov 
noble  was  tbe  r^oindcTof  Dundee  to 
the  frieoda  who  ur^ed  him  not  to  en- 
gage pereonally  in  tbe  battle.  "  Gen- 
tlemen," taid  ne,  "  ai  I  am  absolutely 
convinced  and  have  bad  repeated 
proofs  of  your  zeal  for  the  king's  aer- 
vice>  and  of  j'our  aSbction  to  me  aa  bis 
general  and  your  friend,  so  I  am  fully 
aenaible  tbat  my  engagtiw  petvpnallr 
this  day  may  be  of  some  loss  if  1  thail 
uhance  to  be  killed  ;  hut  I  beg  leave 
of  you,  however,  to  allow  me  to  giye 
one  thtar  darg  (tbat  is,  one  barvest 
day's  work)  to  tbe  king,  my  master, 
that  I  may  have  an  opportuoity  of  uon- 
vincing  tbe  brave  clans,  that  I  can 
hazard  my  life  in  tbe  service  aa  freely 


"  Laat  of  Scota  and  laat  of  fVeemen — 
Last  of  all  tbat  dauntless  race 
Who  would  rather  die  unsullied 
Then  outlive  the  land's  dis^-race  ! 
O,  thou  lion-hearled  weTrior ! 
IbBck  not  of  the  aFler  time : 
Bononr  may  be  deemed  ditbonour — 
Lojiltf  ha  called  a  crime. 
Bleep  In  peace  w4lh  idndtad  aabea 
Of  the  uM»  aad  the  lnte-~ 
Hand!  MMt  juiar  failed  Iheli  ooimtry. 
Hearts  tbat  aever  baseneM  knew. 
Sleep  I  and  till  the  latest  trumpet 
Wakes  lbs  dead  from  eatlh  and  sea, 
Scotland  shall  not  boast  a  braver 
Chieftain  than  our  own  Dundee."* 

Tbe  followers  of  Dundee  dispersed, 
notwithstanding  their  auccasa  at  KilUo. 
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C»nkte.  They  ccuM  not  find  a  leidcr 
qualified  to  bead  tbem  bb   tbeir   de- 

Erted  chief  had  done.  The  high- 
idera  aoiiight  taStAy  in  Iheir  monntun 
fastnesses  I  their  chieflaini  made  tenni 
vith  the  revolution  government.  The 
officers  and  ^ntlemen  who  had  Kired 
under  Dnndee  retired  to  France. 
There,  after  experiendng  in  too  many 
instances  the  cxtremest  pHvalionii 
(hey  found  themselves  reduced  to  the 
rank  of  private  sentinels  in  the  armies 
of  Louis  QuatoDEe. 

We  may  here  revert  to  the  sacrifices 
made  by  the  Irish  adherents  of  the 
House  of  Stuart,  who  with  equal  devo- 
tion iiuperiUed  life  and  property  in  the 
cause  of  James  II.,  and,  when  the  for- 
tunes of  the  monard)  were  utterly 
wrecked  in  Ireland,  voluntarily  expa- 
triated themselves,  to  the  number  of 
neariv  20,000.  The  majority  of  these 
chivalrous  men  took  servioe  in  fVancAf 
where,  under  the  name  of  the  "  Irish 
Brigade,"  they  performed  many  valiant 
feals  of  arms  daring  the  wan  of  Is 

A  detnilea  narrative  of  these  com. 
panies,  under  the  command  of  their 
native  leaden,  has  lately  appeared,* 
containing,  in  addition  to  the  (est, 
much  interestinz  matter  in  the  fonii  erf' 
notes.  It  is  still  incomplete,  the  first 
Tola  me  alone  having  besn  published. 
From  this  woik:  we  extract  the  stoiy 
of  the  MacCartbyt,  Earls  of  Ctancar- 
ty,  of  which  illustrious  family  Justin 
MacCarthy,  Lord  Mountcashel,  lieu- 
lenant-General  of  the  Irish  Brigade) 
was  a  member. 

Justin  HaoCarthy  was  a  yonnmr 
ton  of  the  first  Eart  of  Clancarty,  who 
had  followed  the  fortunes  of  Charies 
II.  when  an  exile,  but  was  reinstiiteil 
in  his  Irish  possessioiu  at  the  Rettonu 
tion.  The  earl's  grandson,  Donougb, 
third  Eari  of  Clwcarty,  was  a  mere 

J'onth  when  the  cause  for  which  bis 
amily  had  fought  and  suffered  was 
finally  wrecked  vx  Ireland.  He  was 
taken  prisoner  at  the  sie^  of  Cork,  and 
imprisoned  in  the  tower  of  London, 
fi«m  whence  be  effected  his  escape,  and 
■ought  refuge  in  France.  He  had 
married  at  the  earl^  age  of  sixteen  •, 
and  at  the  time  of  his  &tth  bis  eldest 
■on,  Kobert  Lord  Muskerry,  an  offioer 
in  the  British  navy,  nude  strennona 


^orts  to  recovo'  the  inheritance  of  bis 
fathers. 

The  Clancarty  estates  »had  been  m 
secured  by  Donongh's  marriage  settle, 
ment  that  no  alleged  tA^JGou  or  trta- 
tom  on  his  part  in  sopportine  King 
James  II.  agaitist  the  Kevolationiste, 
even  admitting  the  support  of  the  king 
to  have  really  been  TtbMiM  or  trmtoMf 
ooaU  l^^U)^  afiect  more  than  D». 
soap's  life  interest  in  aocdi  eatnte* ; 
■nd  this  marriage  having  token  pUeein 
1684,  any  children  be  might  have  hnd 
by  that  marriage  down  to  in  i  v  j>eriod 
of  the  war  of  the  Revolution  in  Ireland 
(from  16S8  to  1691)  wonid  oeowarily 
be  of  such  a  'tender  age'  then  nato 
be  quite  inc^wble  of  p^Uioa  or  trea- 
wm,  and  thMiefore  equally  incapable 
of  being  subjected  to  any  for^tura  of 
prapetty  for  offenoea  of  which  thqr 
ooold  not  be  adjndged  guilty,  Robert 
Lord  HndieiTy,  who,  on  his  wiir»'iaiiiii 
^  tus  fiber's  death  to  the  title  of 
Etr\  of  Clancarty,  was  in  eommand  of 
a  ^ip  of  war  off  the  oooit  of  New- 
foundland, consequently  retumed  to 
Europe  to  endeavour  to  recover  hit 
property  in  Ireland." 


Englid. 

oonrt,  tbroogh  whom  to  urge  hi*  cuinu 
to  the  eslatea.  But  the  forfeited  pio. 
pern  waa  too  valnafalB  to  be  resipnd 
by  Ute  then  posaeaMm  witfaoat  n  aOng. 


llie  Englid  cabinet,  ioflDnnoed 
by  their  repreaentatioa^  left  Ae  eail 
to  "his  le^al  redress.  The  law  was 
clear  in  hts  favour.  A  minor  tt  the 
Revolution,  he  woa  incuable  oC  tn». 
■on ;  and  he  claimed  nndar  a  marriage 
settlement  which  placed  bis  title  bo. 
yoad  the  reach  of  attaint  With  tbia 
inconteatible  title,  he  bvoagbt  an  eject- 
ment j  bntmetanininperaUeobatada 
in  tho  nnconatitntianal  anexam|ried  in- 
terfereuee  of  Pariiament.  By  a  rean- 
lution  of  the  Commons,  all  boniMci^ 
solicitors,  attorneys,  or  procton  dial 
should  be  concerned  for  him  were 
voted  public  enemies.     His  lorddtip*a 


and  this  unpanlleled  actrfoppraMJon 
fwcad  him  to  deaert  hi^  oonntiT,  and 
spend  the  remainder  of  his  dayi  in  p»> 
Terty  and  in  a  fbrttgn  land." 

Robert  MacCarthy,  Eari  of  Clan. 
carty,  is  mentioned  by  a  contemporary 


f  nmnos.'    ByJohnOanMUastrasI- 
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m  ie>-olSccr  of  the  greateit 
experience;"  and  tbe  trefttmeot  he 
met  with  on  Hut  oecoMon  it,  therefor^ 
R&ired  to  u  "  Uie  hard  fate  of  oee 
worthy  of  &  better."  In  the  perion  of 
thii  nableman,  the  earldom  of  Clan- 
cartjr,  aa  a  dignity  denoting  tbe  head  of 
the  great  sept  or  name  of  MacCarthj-, 
dinippean  ovm  hiitoij. 

TDe  Ladies  Margaret,  Catherine,  and 
Elizabeth  HacCarthr,  sifters  to  the 
exiled  Earl  Donougb,  and  aunts  to 
JUi)>ert  Earl  Clancartv,  were  no  leu 
nnjustly  dealt  with.  Their  claim  oo 
ths  eatate)  together  wiili  that  of  thw: 
mother,  &e  Dowaeer  Countcae,  was 
iraored  by  BeoUnck,  afterwards  Earl 
($  Portland,  the  grasping  &witirite  of 
WilUam  IIL  llteae  nnfortuoate  ladies 
Mtdnred  e*e^  extremity  of  want  aiHl 
poTerty,  liavmg  appealed  in  vain  as 
"  innocmt  persMts,  and  miserably  ne- 
cessitous, to  tbe  bigheat  degree  of  dis- 
tress, to  whk^  may  be  Added  the  ccm> 
ndeiatiou  of  their  sex  and  quality ;  in 
all  whidi  r^ards,  OTor  and  above  the 
eqnity  of  their  pretenatons,  they  hope 
to  be  found  proper  object  of  CtuisUan 
duri^fhnmanity  and  common  jastioe." 

We  shall  condudetbialHieracoaTmt 
of  one  of  tbe  noble  families  who  en- 
dured the  lost  of  all  tbinp  from  their 
Btlarhment  to  the  royal  Stnarta,  by 
recounting  an  anecdote  of  another 
MacCartny,  wbioh  has  been  preaerred 
by  Thomas  Crofbn  Cn^er : — 

"A  connderable  part  of  the  Ma&- 
Garthy  estate  in  tbe  county  of  CoA 
was  held  bv  Mr.  8  ,  about  the  mid- 
dle of  tbe  last  ooibiiy.  Walking  one 
evening  in  hia  demesne,  he  obsenred  a 
ficnre,  qtparently  asleep,  at  the  foot 
m  an  aged  tre^  and  ^proaching  die 
spot)  found  an  old  man  extended  on 
toe  ground,  whose  audible  sobs  pro. 
claimed  tbe  aevereet  affliution.  Mr, 
S-—  inqaired  tbe  eanse,  and  was 
answered—'  Forgive  me,  sir,  vty  grief 
is  idle ;  but  to  mourn  is  a  reltef'^to  tbe 
desolate  heart  and  humbled  ^irit.  I 
amaMacGarthy,  onoe  the  possessor  of 
that  castle,  now  in  raina,  and  of  this 
ground.  Una  tree  was  planted  by  my 
own  hands,  and  I  bare  returned  to 
water  its  roots  with  my  tears.  To- 
morrow I  sail  for  Spain,  wbere  I  have 
kmgbeen  an  eiile  and  an  outlaw  since 
the fte volution.  lam  an  old  man,  and 
to-night,  probably  for  the  last  time, 
bid  farewell  to  the  [dace  of  my  birth 
and  the  Iiotue  of  my  forefatheis, ' " 

TOI.  XI,T,-^0.  OCLIOX. 


We  trust  that  these  cursory  notices 
of  men  who  endured  with  such  noble 
diunterestedness  k>  trasaia  d'una 
longtu  el  tritte  indigmce,  will  not  be 
wittout  intehMt  for  the  generous 
render,  however  opposed  in  principle 
to  tbe  cause  for  which  they  suffered. 
Who  can  think  without  emotion  <^ 
their  sacriGocB,  aa  recorded  by  a  con- 
temporary writer? — how  they  cheer- 
fully acquiesced  in  a  diminution  of 
their  stipulated  pay,  "  in  hopes  the 
overplus  of  their  just  pay,  amountiDg 
to  fifly  thousand  livres  a-month,  re- 
trenched from  them,  might  abate  the 
obligations  of  their  maater  to  the 
French    Court.      The    world    knows 


France,  not  bnt  that  they  might  pudi 
tbeir  fortunes  faster  in  other  eervuxt, 
but  because  it  waa  to  his  Most  Chris- 
tian Majesty  their  master  owed  obli. 
gations  most,  and  hod  from  him  sanc- 
tuary and  protection — nay,  so  wedded 
they  weret  for  these  reasons,  to  the 
French  service,  that  many,  who  were 
some  of  them  field.offlcers,  others  cap- 
tains and  Bubaltems,  and  who  could 
not  be  all  provided  for,  pursuant  to 
the  methods  taken  for  the  modelment 
of  their  troops  in  France,  had  submit, 
ted  to  carr^  arms  rather  than  quit  tbe 
servioe  their  master  expected  succour 
from.  Most  of  lliese  poor  gentlemen 
mouldered  away  undo'  the  fiitiguea 
and  miseries  of  the  musket,  before 
there  was  room  to  replace  them  aa 
officers.  This  vast  Block  of  loyalty 
waa  not  appropriated  to  the  officers 
alone — it  ran  in  the  blood  of  the  very 
common  soldierB  ;  an  inatance  whereof 
was  seen  in  tbe  wonderful  affection 
they  bore  (o  tbe  service,  and  the  con- 
fidence tbe  captuns  bad  in  tbe  fidelity, 
aa  well  as  bravery,  of  their  men,  who 
were  so  little  aconainled  and  t^ted 
with  desertion,  tliat,  upon  a  day  of 
march  or  action,  the  commander*  wers 
not  seen  in  any  apprehension  their 
marauden  or  Btragglcrs  would  give 
them  the  slip ;  and  it  was  freijuently 
observed  the  officers  were  less  m  pain 
for  tbe  return  of  the  men,  than  theae 
were  to  rejoin  their  comrades." 

Having  noted  the  devotion  of  those 
who  followed  in  exile  the  fortunes  of 
the  abdicated  monarch,  we  shall  glance 
at  the  efforts  made  by  tbe  Jacobites 
in  Scotland  and  England,  for  tbe  ca~ 
tablisbment  on  the  throne  of  Great 
Bnbun  of  his  son  and  grandson. 
3  p 
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la  ereitiT  inferior  in  hiatoric  inUrett 
to  tneritjng  thirty  fears  later,  in  174S. 
The  leader  of  the  moTement  in  Scot- 
lanJ,  the  Earl  of  Mar,  wu  influenoed 
bj  motives  ofpenonal  ambition  ;  mnd 
ucriBc«d,  by  bis  incapacitv  for  cotu- 
mand,  thoie  whom  his  telfiBh  polity 
had  induced  to  arm  for  Jamea  Stuart. 
The  "  Pretender" — a«  the  *on  of  Jamea 
II.  was  designated — also  was  not  pot- 
seaaed  of  those  personal  characteria- 
tics  which  caii  into  existence  th«  en- 
thusiaam  of  a  people,  and  attach  ad- 
herents to  a  desperate  cause.  HU 
brief  tojoura   in  Scotland  ratber  dii- 

S^ted  hia  friends  than  stimulated 
eir  teal  for  his  restoration. 
The  insurreclioD,  commenced  ty 
Mar,  when  he  summoned  to  his  "  tin- 
chel,"  or  hunting-match,  at  Brsemar, 
the  chieftains  and  gentlemen  well  af- 
fected (o  the  cause,  wna  Inaus^- 
ciously  terminated  at  Sheriffuiuir, 
where  he  wai  checkmated  by  his  rival, 
the  great  Duke  of  Arsyli.  Although 
a  drawn-battle,  the  right  wing  ofench 
army  proving  Tictoriouj,  the  conSict 
atSheriSmuir  resulted  in  the  dispersion 
of  the  northern  dana  who  had  flocked 
to  Mnr's  Standard ;  and,  coupled 
with  the  signal  overthrow  of  Ih'a 
Jacobite  leaden  on  the  border  and  in 
England,  completed  the  diicomfiture 
of  this  iil-pUnued  revolt  :— 


It  they  V 


w  thin  ft  I'm  (on, 
Tbat  at  Sbirn-mDir, 
A  batU*  tbanwai  that  I  •■«  asao ; 
And  wa  tan,  and  tb«r  ran. 
And  Itk^  ran,  ud  wa  itn, 
But  Flunuca  lan  lulast  of  a'  duo. 

"  WbcUar  wa  laD,  or  Ibay  no, 
Qr  thrr  rao,  or  we  ran. 
Or  if  then  wu  running  at  a'  man, 

Then  Da  man  can  tell, 

SavB  one  brave  genarell. 

Who  fint  began  ranning  of  a'  man.' 


jled   bv  tl 
I  Mr.  For 


The  suppression  of  the  riling  in 
£n;[land,  which  was  headed  '  ' 
Earl  of  Derwentwaler  i 
ter,  was  tragical  in  the  i 
insurgents,  compelled  to  surrender  at 
PrestoD,  were  treated  with  ruthless 
aererity  by  the  victors.  Derweut- 
waterand  Kcnmuir perished  on  the  scaf- 
fold, whila  the  escape  of  Lord  Niths- 
dale  fnm  the  Tower,  achieved  by  the 


another  chapter  of  deep  intereit  to 
the  tme  romance  of  history. 

Thirty  yean  of  compantire  Uvx- 
qnilUty  locceeded  the  auppreaion  of 
ue  first  Jacobite  rebelUotu  Two  ge. 
nerationa  of  the  House  of  Hanover 
sat  on  the  throne  of  Gt«at  Britain. 
The  "  Pretender,"  or  the  CfaeTalier 
Sl  George,  whom  bis  adheienta  atiU 
regarded  as  King  James  111,,  had  al- 
most ceased  to  dream  of  p09C8«in{ 
the  infaeriunce  of  his  fathers,  wbea 
hia  son,  the  yoathlnl  representative  ot 
the  Stuarts  and  the  SoUerikjs,  re- 
solved, miuded  and  alons,  to  strike  k 
blow  for  the  crown  which  his  gi«nd- 
&ther  bid   won.     Attended   by   but 


of  Inverness,  sammooed  the  friendly 
eUna  around  hii  standard. 

He  dan  Cameron  were  the  first  to 
rally  around  the  banner  of  CharleA 
Edward  Stuart.  Their  chief,  one  of 
the  victims  of  I7iA,  was  himselfa  aoa 
of  Sir  Evan  Cameron,  the  companion 
In  arms  of  iHontrose  and  Dundee- 
Donald  Cameron  the  younger,  of  Lo. 
chiel,  the  grandson  of  the  redoubtable 
Sir  Evan,  had  great  influence  in  the 
Highlands.  His  talent  and  integrity 
of  character  made  him  respect^  by 
his  own  followers,  and  also  by  the 
neighbouriuE  cfaieftaina.  He  was,  in 
commoD  wiui  ^  juiliaoni  friends  <^ 
the  young  Prince,  extremely  averse  to 
a  rising  which  promised  but  Hitle  suc- 
cess, if  unsupported  by  France.  These 
conaiderations  were  urged  in  vain  od 
the  gallant  Prince,  who  averred,  that 
if  but  six  trusty  men  would  follow  his 
standard,  he  would  "choose far  rvtber 
to  sknlk  widi  them  among  the  moan- 
taina  of  Scotland  than  to  retam  to 

The  PrinM  had  landed  at  Borodale, 
ndjoining  the  southern  extremity  a 
Locbnannagfa.  Thence  he  lent  fbr 
Lochiel,  requesting  a  personal  inter, 
view;  As  the  atanch  adherent  jour- 
neyed to  meet  him,  fully  bent  on  de- 
terring him  from  the  enterprise  he  had 
undertaken,  Lochiel  paused  for  a  brief 
visit  at  the  houao  of  his  brother,  John 
Cameron  of  Fassefem,  who  endea- 
voured to  dissuade  faim  fhtm  a  per- 
sonal interview  with  the  prince,  tii4 
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urged  that  he  iliould  cooTej  hii  aen- 
timcntsb}' letter. 

"No,"  uid  Lootuel;  "although  tnf 
reuoDi  admit  of  no  reply,  I  ou^ht, 
at  leaatf  to  wait  upon  hia  TOfal  high. 

"ilrother,"  aaid  Fnssaleni,  "I  know 
jroo  better  than  you  know  yoarteit; 
if  this  Prinue  once  sets  his  eje4  upon 
you,  he  will  make  yoa  do  whatever  he 

pleases." 

Cameron  of  Fassefero  judged  rightly 
of  the  Prince'a  powers  of  fasuinalian. 
Both  friends  ana  foes  have  uoncurred 
in  describing  the  uiannera  of  Charlei 
£d«ard  u  singularly  attractive  and 
giaciom.  Be  posaeued,  top,  a  hand~ 
soma  peraoD  and  moet  winning  demea- 
nour. He  wat  then  in  hia  twenty-fiflh 
year,  inbred  to  manlj  exercuei ;  hardy, 
oourageous,  frank,  and  hopeful.  Not 
can  be  be  coutempkted  at  this  period 
of  hia  life  otherwise  than  with  warm 
sdnii  ration  and  respect.  The"priDccly 
laddie"  wus  worthy  of  a  crown,  ana 
waa  adored  by  those  fullowen  who 
had  personal  access  to  him.  Years 
afWrwards,  when  tliautera  and  lorrowa 
had  set  their  mark  on  the  hero  of  the 
■■  forty -fire,"  those  adherents  even  whe 
had  lost  iheir  all  in  his  cause,  and  bad 
but  too  good  reason  to  judge  bfm 
bar^hly,  could  not  speak  of  him  with- 
out deep  emotion  —  so  lasting,  so  real 
Waa  the  attachment  inspired  by  hit 
charm  of  manner]  his  personal  hero- 
ism, and  bis  unrepining  endumnce  of 
cruel  reverses  of  lortune. 

But  in  the  instance  of  Lochiel,  the 
predicUoD  of  his  brother  of  Fasaefum 
was  completely  verified.  I^ochiel  urged 
on  the  jirince  the  hopelessness  of  the 
expedition  he  had  nndertaken,  and  re- 
fused to  arm  in  so  desperate  a  cause. 
Had  he  persisted  in  his  resolve,  the 
rebellion  of  1743  would  have  expired 
at  its  very  birth;  for  the  Jacobite 
chiellaiiis  of  the  western  highlands 
were  prepared  to  follow  the  example 
of  the  clan  Cameron.  Charles  Edward 
having  exhausted  all  bis  arguments 
with  Lochiel,  and  without  effect,  at 
last  exclaimed,  ai  be  announced  his 
intention  of  risking  all  on  the  chance 
of  success  —  "Lochiel  may  stay  at 
home,  and  learn  from  the  newspapers 
the  fate  of  his  prince." 

"No,"  said  Lochiel;  "I  will  share 
the  iate  of  my  prluce,   and  k>   shall 


every  man  over  whom  nature  or  f! 


a  me  any  power."    Thus 
tne  aie  waa  cast,  and  the  r  ' 
"forty-five"  began. 


ast,  and  the  riuqg  of  ths 


On  the  19th  of  Anguat,  the  royal 
standard  waa  unfurled  at  Glenfinmn, 
by  the  Marquis  of  TuUibaraine,  titular 
Duke  of  Atbol.  The  title  and  estate! 
of  Athol  had  devolved  on  his  next 
brother,  Tullibardins  having  been  at- 
tainted in  1715.  Uehadlivedin  exile 
with  James  Stuart,  and  row  accompa- 
nied his  sun  on  his  expedition  to  Soot- 
land.  The  military  leader  of  the  Ja- 
cobite forces  in  "ibrty-five"  Was  his 
younger  brother.  Lord  George  Hur- 
raj'  was  a  valuable  accession  to  th^ 
prince's  cause.  He  had  seen  servica 
abroad.  He  possessed  talent,  as  well  as 
devotion  to  the  party  he  had  embraced. 
To  hia  counsels  are  du«  the  brilliant 
auccesaes  which  attended  the  Prince't 
banner,  and  the  manmuvres  which  ena- 
bled his  small  army  to  bafBe  the  mora 
numerous  forcesaentlo  oppose  him.  The 
measures  of  this  able  leader  made  tht 
Prince  master  of  Edinburgh,  and  a 
victor  in  the  heart  of  England,  within 
a  few  days'  march  of  her  alarmed  me- 
tropolis. With  the  military  details  of 
the  descent  of  the  Highland  army  on 
the  lowlands,  the  capture  of  Edinburgh, 
the  victory  of  Preston,  the  march  to 
Derby,  the  victory  of  Falkirk  —  when 
the  Jacobite  army  had  again  sought 
Scottish  ground  —  we  have  nothing  to 
do.  Nor  shall  we  detail  the  dread 
conflict  on  Drummossie  Muir,  when  the 
Stuart  cause  waa  hopelessly  overthrown 
on  the  bloody  field  of  Culloden,  and 
the  "son  of  a  hundred  kings"  became 
a  fugitive  and  a  wanderer  "  o'er  hilla 
that  were  by  right  hia  ain."  We 
pause  only  to  recount  a  few  personal 
anecdotes  of  the  Jacobite  chieflains. 
Their  memorials  hare  been  gathered 
from  various  sources  —  some  of  them 
already  published ;  others  original  — 
the  testimony  of  eyewitnesses  and 
personal  acton  in  the  scenes  they  de- 
scribe, by  the  labours  of  Mr.  Robert 
Chambers.*  They  form  an  unpretend- 
ing volume  of  unequalled  and  unsur- 
passable interest.  His  book  Is  one 
which  will  hardly  be  read  without  emo- 
by  those  whose  o 


which  the  Jacobites  fought  and  died. 
It  may  be  interestiug  to  give  the 
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DvnM  and  numben  of  the  cUna  nho 
Utaed  for  the  Stuarta  in  the  "  fortj'. 
five.''  Theie  deUib  &re  given  in  an 
octkvo  life  of  the  Duke  of  Cnmber- 
Und.    London ;  1 767  ■— 


At  the  hend  of  the  list  we  hare  tbe 
nunc  of  Locbiet,  of  wbose  devotion  no 
h&TB Already (poken.  Hewaawounded 
at  Cullorlen ;  bat  lurked  in  conceal- 
ment for  five  months  afterwards,  unlil 
coovejed,  Kith  his  prince,  to  Fmoce. 
It  wai  only  towards  the  close  of  this 
dreary  penod  of  tkulhitig,  that  Charles 
Edward  and  Lochiel  found  themselves 
re-united.  Tbe  prince  had  been  roving 
among  the  Wettem  Isles,  but  being 
again  on  the  mainland  of  Scotland, 
(Ought  eageri^  for  some  meani  of  re- 
jumug  hia  faithful  adherent : — 

"  ^g  princ*  no*  cioned  Ijxh  Arkaig-, 
and  was  a>ndaot«d  to  ■  futiieu  tn  the  fir- 
wood  or  Auchnacany  bdongiiig  to  L(Khid. 
Ban  hs  Koaircd  a  niMsage  front  that  chief- 
tain and  Macpbanoa  of  Cluny,  inforoilng 
klm  of  thdr  ratnat  fn  Badoiocb,  and  that 
Um  latter  gtntlaroaa  wonld  meet  him  oa  a 
certain  d^  at  tha  plaea  whera  ha  was,  in 
order  to  eondnct  turn  to  their  habitation, 
which  they  judged  the  safatt  place  for  him. 
Impadent  to  lu  tbeae  dear  rriaods,  bs  would 
not  wait  for  the  arrival  of  Clunj  at  Auch- 
nicarry,  but  act  oat  for  Badanoch  iuime' 
dlitelj,  traiticg  to  meet  the  coming  chief 
bj  the  war,  and  take  him  back.  Of  Ihs 
Jonma;  into  Badenocb,  a  long  aud  danger- 
OBS  one,  no  paitknlars  have  been  preierred, 
•xcaptlng  that,  as  tlie  prince  was  entering 
tha  district,  he  recetved  from  Ur.  UaodooaiJ 
of  TnDoobcraam  (a  place  on  tbe  aide  of  Lodi 
Laggan)  a  ooani  brown  Aoit  coat,  a  shirt, 


•nd  a  pair  of  shoes  —  artldn  of  wUdi  bi 
Btood  In  gnat  netd.  It  waa  on  this  occa- 
riw,  and  to  tUs  gmtlmaa,  that  fas  aaid  be 
had  coma  to  know  what  a  qoartArf  a  pack 
of  meal  was,  as  he  had  onoa  llnd  on  SDdi  a 
qosntitf  (be  nearly  a  weak.  He  arrived  la 
Btdenocb  on  the  Z9lb  of  Angnit,  and  spent 
the  flrA  night  at  ■  place  called  ComMor,  at 
the  toot  of  tbe  great  moantain  Benalda'. 
This  is  a  point  oonaideiably  to  the  eaat  tf 
•nj'district  he  bad  aa  yet  hsuntad.  On  tbe 
oppodle  side  of  fienalder,  I^jcb  Eckbt  A- 
vklH  Badanoch  from  Atbolc  It  is  «M  of 
the  rougheit  and  wildcat  parts  of  tbe  bJgb- 
Isnds,  ukI  tbeiefon  little  apt  to  be  iotTiAd 
uptHi,  although  the  great  road  batweea 
Edinburgh  snil  Invemesa  paaaea  at  tfae  dis- 
tance of  a  few  milca.  Iba  oomtrr  was 
deaUtnta  of  wood ;  bat  tt  made  np  tor  this 
cadency  as  a  place  of  coDccalinut  by  (be 
rockinen  of  its  Ulls  and  gjeos.  The  cnmtiy 
waa  part  ot  the  stale  of  Haqihnacai  ca 
Caony,  and  waa  naed  in  aannMr  toi  giuing 
bis  utile  I  bat  it  wu  oaasidcnd  aa  tb«  i«- 
DMtest  of  bii  grattaia*- 

"Climy  and  Lo^iel,  who  waa  comiaa- 
german,  and  much  attached  to  eadi  otbCT, 
had  lived  here  in  seqantend  hots  or  abdl- 
Ings  for  aercnl  months  with  various  fiiads, 
aiKl  allrnded  by  aervanta,  bdog  chiefly  m^ 
piled  with  pravUona  by  IfacpbenoD  joangar 
of  Bnakadila,  who  was  marrfsd  Ut  a  aiatar 
of  Chiny.  Their  ittidenca  in  tfae  diiCiitt 
was  hnawn  ti^maDj  penona,  whoao  fldBUl7, 
bowerer,  was  aucb,  that  the  Eail  of  Loadoon, 
who  had  a  military  poti  at  ShBowmorc,  not 
many  mllea  diatant,  never  all  the  time  bad 
the  slightast  knowledge  or  luspidDn  of  tfae 
fhcl.  The  Highiaaden  HA,  indeed,  iaxiag 
thia  sammer,  esnnpliiy  the  virtue  of  aeorecy 
in  an  eztnordlnary  nuaoer.  Hhny  at  tha 
principal  peiaoM  eonceraad  In  tbe  faisomo- 
tloa  bad  btco  eODcealed  and  sappoitad  avor 
slnca  CaUodan  in  tboaa  vecy  diatilcis  wllA 
wen  tbe  most  tborooghly  heaet  with  tnopav 
and  wbidi  bad  bean  moat  nv^ad  and  phia- 

dered Next  day,  Aoguat  80, 

Charlaa  waa  conducted  to  ■  place  called 
Hellanealr,  alao  on  Banaldcr,  whan  Lodiid 
waa  now  Uving  in  a  amall  but  with  Hac- 
pbenon  yttonger  of  Breahachie,  hia  prlodpd 
servant  Allan  Canemn,  and  tiro  aeivanla  of 
Quny.  When  I»chiel  aaw  five  mm  ap- 
proachlog  ondar  arma— namely,  the  Prince, 
Lochgarry,  Dr.  Archibald  Camaroa,  and  two 
servanta — he  imagined  that  they  moat  be  a 
military  par^,  who,  loraiDg  his  retreat, 
bad  cone  to  sinxe  blm.  It  was  in  vela  to 
Uiink  tS  flying,  even  though  the  sappoecd 
milittiy  party  hid  been  mom  nnmeruua,  tot 
he  was  atllt  a  cripple.  In  Dooaenoenca  of  lbs 
woaodi  in  his  ankles  Be  therefon  re- 
solved to  defend  hlmaelf  aa  well  aa  circon^ 
stsneea  would  pnmit.  Twelve  flnloeka  and 
soma  pistols  wen  prepared;  the  chief  ai>d 
his  Ibur  companions  bad  lakaa  ap  poaJUoii^ 
and  levelled  each  hIa  piece,  and  all  waa  nady 
Ibr  MlaUDg  tha  annaohiiv  party  wUb  a 
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candtallf-^mad  Toll«]r,  when  Loditd  diadn- 
gnUMd  tlia  Ignm  of  his  friaidi.  Then, 
hobbling  ont  h  well  u  be  could,  he  TSCclvBd 
tbfl  Prlnoa  with  In  eothiuuitic  vglronic,  uid 
■ttonptcd  to  p>7  hii  datj  to  him  on  hit 
kiMM.  ....  The  gentlaniai  whom 
Cbarin  hsa  nut  for  the  Snt  lime  in  hlg 
wmmlning*  wen,  HkB  ill  than  hs  had  mrt 
praTJoosIjr,  utooiabed  at  the  alutidlj  of 
mind  which  ha  diapliTCd  in  cucnmatuicw 
of  *o  mncb  diaCDmTart  ind  dinger,  and  nndgr 
proapadi,  to  aa;  tha  laait  of  tbem,  ao  mndi 
IBM  brllliurt  than  what  bwl  recoitlr  bra 
bcAm  htm. 

'"!%«  day  after  Ooiiv'a  anival,  it  ma 
tboogbt  expediant  that  thers  aboold  b«  a 
cbaogo  o(  qnarten.  Tbay  Ihanftre  nanorad 
two  Highland  miln  brttaer  Into  tha  r«ca*a 
of  Boialder,  to  a  ahalllng  •ailed  UididiUn, 
'  BuparlatiTelj  had  and  amoky,'  ts  Donald 
HiqAeraon  hai  dcacribad  it,  bat  which  tha 
Piinca  navar  ouee  complaiDad  oC    •    ■    . 

"  After  apending  two  or  Ihree  nncomferta- 
ble  daya  in  tha  amoky  abeiling,  they  remorad 
to  '  a  very  romantic  and  comical  habitatlrai, 
made  by  Clony,  at  two  milea'  farther  dl»- 
taaoa  Into  Benalder,  called  the  Cagt.  It 
waa  realty  a  cnriotity,'  aayi  Donald  Uac- 
pbenoD,  '  and  can  acarcely  be  deaeribed  to 
parftetlon.  It  waa  aitnate  in  the  face  of  a 
vary  roogb,  high,  rocky  mountain  called 
LeUefniDohk,  which  ia  alill  a  part  of  Ben- 
llder,  fall  of  great  atonea  and  crericm,  aod 
MOW  acattand  wood  intenperMd.  The  ha- 
Utatloo  called  the  Cagii,  in  (he  face  of  that 
Bunmtaln,  wa>  within  a  email  thick  bosh  of 
wood,  lliere  were  Hrat  aoma  rowa  of  tnea 
Ud  down,  in  order  to  level  a  floor  Ibr  the 
habftatiOD,  aiid  aa  the  place  waa  Meep,  tliU 
lalaad  the  lower  aids  to  aqnal  height  with 
the  other,  and  theae  tieea,  In  the  way  of 
joiata  or  planka,  wen  entlraly  well  lerdled 
with  aar^  and  giavrL  There  ware  betwixt 
the  mea,  growLig  natnnlly  on  their  own 
root*,  aoaie  atakea  Sied  in  Uie  earth,  wbjdi, 
with  tha  Inea,  were  interwoven  with  ropci 
made  of  heath  nnd  liirdi  twigs  all  to  the  top 
of  tha  Cage,  it  being  of  a  rannd,  or  rather 
onl  ahape,  and  Iha  whole  thatched  and 
ODrend  orer  with  fog.  Thia  whole  fabric 
hang,  as  it  were,  l>y  a  laige  tree  which  re- 
dhieii  fram  the  one  end  all  along  the  roof  to 
the  other,  and  which  gave  it  the  name  of  tha 
Cage;  and  by  chance  tbere  happened  to  be 
two  itonea,  at  a  imall  dialince  from  [eai±] 
other,  next  tlie  precipice,  reaemblini;  the 
plllara  of  a  boaom  diiinney,  and  here  waa 
tha  Are  placed.  Tba  tatiiia  had  lla  not 
oat  there,  all  along  a  voy  atony  part  of  the 
tack,  which  and  the  imiAe  were  ao  mndi 
of  a  cotonr,  that  no  one  conld  have  dittbl- 
gniahed  the  one  from  the  other  In  the  dearest 


LochieleTcntaally  obtained  the  com' 
maiid  of  a  regiment  in  the  French  ser. 
Tioe.    He  died  in  1748.    Uii  brother 


of  Fftsnfern  bu  fomid  a  InOBTapher 
among  the  contribntora  to  The  DcBbix 
UmTKESiTT  MiQAziwB.  Wo  refer  our 
readers,  who  may  dewre  to  trace  the 
after  faistorj  of  tlte  Cainerons>  to  the 
memoir  contained  in  No.  CCLVU., 
ofHAoA,  fbrMaj,  18d4. 

It  will  be  remarked,  on  a  referenog 
to  the  liat  of  dans  who  armed  in  '43, 
that  the  Hacdonaldi  constituted  a 
conriderahle  part  of  Charles  Edwards 
forces.  Macdonsld  of  GIsntanald, 
Hacdonald  of  Keppoch,  Hacdonald 
of  Kinlochmoidart,  and  Macdonald 
of  Glencoe,  all  beaded  their  reroec- 
tive  septs.  But  tbe  alreadf  iHus- 
triona  name  has  receired  fresh  and 
undying  laoreb  from  the  deTotion  and 
heroin)  of  Flora  Hacdonald,  the  ladj 
trho  BO  largdy  contribnted  to  the 
Pnnoe'i  Mfetj  after  the  disastrous 
fight  of  Cnlloden.  Flora  was  the 
daogbter  of  Macdoiiatd  of  Milton,  in 
Santh  Uiat,  but  resided  in  Skye  with 
her  mother,  whose  second  husband, 
Macdonald  of  Armadale,  had  faeld 
aloof  from  the  Jacobite  party,  thongh 
not  disinclined  in  principle  lo  that 
cause.  On  tbe  rum  of  his  hopes, 
Charies  Edward  bad  aought  retiige 
among  tbe  Western  islands,  and  under 
the  protection  of  Flora  Maralonald,  for 
whose  serrant  he  passed,  disguised  in 
female  garb,  spent  many  weary  days 
wandering  from  ialaud  to  isLmd. 

While    in    Skye,    and    under    tbe 

Kardiansbip  of  this  heroic  ^rl,  the 
ince  owed  much  to  the  hospitality  of 
Macdonald  of  Eiagaburgb.  The  niKbt 
passed  by  Charlea  as  bis  guest  naa 
been  described  with  much  animation 
by  Mr.  Cliambera.  ITie  {)rince,  dia. 
guised  aa  Flora's  maid,  was  journeying 
with  her  on  Sunday,  an  humble 
hiEhland  follower,  Nial  Mackecban, 
afterwards  remarkable  ai  being  the 
father  of  Marshal  Macdonald,  one  of 
Napoleon  Bonaparte's  most  dislin. 
guiihed  generals,  being  tbwr  only  at> 
tendanC: — 

"  la  crogaing  a  itream  which  (ravened 
tha  road,  Chiilea  held  np  hia  petticoats  in- 
delicately higL,  to  Bare  them  from  bdng 
weL  KJngBtnirgh  pointed  oot  that,  by 
ddng  so,  lie  mnat  excite  ilrange  aoqiicion* 
among  those  who  ahonld  happen  to  see  him  \ 
and  his  Boyil  TTighn— «  pnmiBed  to  take 
better  care  on  the  next  oecuiaa.  Accord- 
ingly, in  crosiing  another  atream,  he  per- 
mitted bis  akirts  to  hang  down  and  float 
npui  the  water.  Eingaborgfa  again  repr»- 
iwtal  that  this  mode  waa  as  liliely  aa  tb* 
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sdwr  to  attract  I 
could  Dot  bdp  Uugblng  It  Iha  difficulty  of 
■djiutlog  Uiii  IriSing  and  yet  imparUnt 
■iwtLer.  Hia  condnctoi  fDrther  obwrveJ 
th»t,  Instfad  of  returning  the  obcL^ncs 
which  the  coantry  people  mula  to  them  In 
puidng  by  1  cnrtBT,  bli  Royal  Hlghnets 
made  a  bow ;  and  auo  that.  In  tmie  otbet 
gntuiw  and  atUtodca  of  pmao,  ha  goid- 
plttvly  rorgDt  tba  woman,  and  leaoinod  tba 
BMn.  '  Tout  ttiemte,'  ramarkod  KiDga- 
borgh,  '  call  700  a  prctiodar  g  but  it  you  be, 
I  can  tall  you  jou  an  Ui*  irorat  at  yoar 
trade  I  ai-er  Mw.'  '  Why,'  npliad  Charley 
laughing.  ^  1  baUare  my  BDamiea  dj  me  aa 
much  injuslioe  In  Ihii  aa  in  aome  othar  and 
inora  Imponant  particuUra.  I  have  all  my 
Ufs  dHpkied  (Mumed  chancteri,  and  am 
parh^M  the  wone  diaatmnlilor  To  Iba  irorid.' 
tlia  whole  parly— Charifa,  Klngabutxh,  and 
Wm  MacdouaU— arrfTed  In  laAty  at  King*-. 
bngb  Honae  abost  aleren  at  Digbt. 

"  Tbe  houaa  of  KlogabDrgh  wa*  not  at 
tbta  lima  In  tbe  beat  poaalble  oaae  tut  loUr- 
taluiog  gneata  of  dialinctiuo  t  and.  to  add  to 
tbe  diitreu  of  tbe  occaaioo,  all  the  tumatea 
bad  long  been  gone  to  bed.  Tbe  old  gen- 
tleman, howavir,  loat  no  lime  to  putting 
inatt«ia  In  proper  trim  for  alTordlng  a  aupper 
to  Ifaa  party.  He  Introduced  Cbarlea  Into 
the  hall,  and  aoit  a  aerrant  op  atatra  to 

raiae  hia  My Sha  did  not 

opbraid  het  haibaiKI  for  harbig  bcao  ao 
Impradent,  bnt,  on  the  MOtiaiy,  aahad  if  ha 
thonght  (be  etnngar  weald  know  anything 
itfprding  ttw  Fiinoe.  Klngnburgh  then 
iaak  hia  wUVa  banda  Into  bia  owi),  and  aaid 
aetioaily,  '  Uy  dear,  tbia  ia  the  Prince  him- 
aelf.'  She  could  not  reatrain  her  alarm 
when  he  proaoonced  tbeae  emphallc  worda, 
bat  exclidmed,  ■  The  Prince  '.  then  well  be 
all  hanged  r  KIngibargh  replied,  'We  can 
die  but  onea— could  wa  ever  die  In  a  bettar 
canaa  7  Wa  ara  only  dtdng  an  act  of  hu- 
■unity,  which  anybody  might  do.  Go,'  ha 
^dded,  >  and  malie  haata  with  aappcr.  Bring 
wa  egga,  butter,  cbeeae,  and  wbatcTtr  elaa 
joa  oao  quickly  nuke  ready.'  >  Egga,  but- 
ter, and  cheoa  ]'  repeated  Mra.  Maodonald, 
alarmed  upon  ■  new  hut  acarccly  Icta  inte- 
naUng  icora — tbe  hocoar  of  bar  huiucHlTe- 
ahip  I  '  what  a  anppar  la  that  for  a  prince — 
be'lt  never  look  at  It  I'  '  Ah,  my  good  wift,' 
replied  Ringiburgh,  'you  little  know  bow 
tbia  poor  prince  baa  fand  of  lalel  Oaf 
anppar  will  be  a  treat  to  him.  Bcaidaa,  to 
neke  a  formal  aupper  wonld  cansa  tbe  aer- 
vanla  to  auq>act  aomathing.  Hake  h^e, 
and  come  to  aupper  yourealL'  Lady  Kinga- 
bnrgb  waa  almoit  u  much  alarmed  at  bet 
bo^iaad'a  laat  ezpraarion  aa  ahe  bad  bean 
about  bar  pravUona  '  Mi  ooma  to  inppei  i' 
Aa  BJclatoad  1  <  I  know  not  bow  to  b^iava 
balof*  majea^r  'Bat  yon  rouat  cocne,' 
Siagabnr^  replied ;  '  the  Prinee  would  not 
«t  a  bit  wtthmt  you  ;  and  youll  flnd  It  no 
difficult  auttar  to  behave  bpfore  him — ha  ia 
aa  aaay  and  obliging  in  oonianatlon.' 
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"  Supper  being  aoeonlio^  mat  lAat 
prepared,  and  Hiaa  Hota  Uaoiloiialil  iBti*> 
duced,  Charlee,  who  bad  alwaye  paid  lb* 
moat  impactful  altaulioDa  to  hia  puuaw, 
placed  bar  upon  hia  ligbt  hand,  and  l^y 
Kii^aburgb  go  hia  left.  Ho  a|e  vny 
baartily,  and  aftvwaida  dtank  «  bwnpn  of 
bnmdy  10  tbe  health  and  pmapoiiy  of  Ua 
landlord.  ....  So  anoh  did  Cbarlaa 
e^juy  tba  novd  pleaaora  irf'  a  good  bol,  that 
though  ha  aaldoD,  daring  bta  dlatwaa^ 
alapt  above  (bar  boura,  be  en  tbia  OBcaaiea 
ek^  about  Ian,  not  awaking  till  roaaid,  at 
one  o'clodi  next  day,  by  hie  kind  laadlofd. 
Klngabur^  Inqniiing,  like  ■  good  boat.  ba« 
ha  had  repoaad.  the  Frinoa  awwand  that  be 
bad  never  aojoyed  a  mora  agrataiila  or  • 
looker  ile^  In  bia  lira.  He  had  aliaoM  Car- 
id,  what  a  good  bed  waa.  ■  .  . 
only  liAmnation  be  thought  it  worfd 
ba  aUowable  to  make  in  bia  hahOinMait*  M 
pnaent,  wai  a  changa  at  ibMa,  thoaa  which 
the  prince  had  bnnght  with  him  being  worn 
ao  much  that  hie  toes  protruded  threogh 
them.  Eingaburgb  bappeoed  to  have  a  pair 
In  tba  bouae  which  be  had  never  worn,  (m) 
thoae  be  provided  tbr  tba  acoommudatioa  of 
hia  Royal  Higbneaa.  Wbea  Cfaarl«a  had 
abifted  the  old  li>r  tbe  new,  Kingaboj^  10^ 
up  tbe  fbmur,  tied  them  logcther,  and  huoc 
them  up  in  a  corner  of  hia  hoaae,  abaarviog 
that  they  oiight  yet  atand  him  in  good  atcad. 
Cbarlaa  aaked  bim  what  ha  meaol  by  that, 
and  tbe  old  man  nplietl,  '  Wtij,  wbeu  yon 
are  birly  aettled  at  St.  Juoea'a,  I  ahall  io- 
troduoe  myaelf  by  ahakiBg  tbeae  aboea  at 
you,  to  put  yon  in  mind  of  your  night'* 
entertainment  and  proCeotioo  under  my  root' 
Charlee  amilad  at  iha  coooeit  of  the  good  old 
geDllemau,  aed  bade  bim  be  aa  good  aa  hia 
word.  Eingsborgh  accordingly  k((it  theat 
atrange  nhca,  or  tbe  greater  portion  uf  them, 
aa  long  aa  he  lived.  After  hia  death,  and 
when  all  pioapact  of  Cbarlea'a  leatoration  to 
St.  Jamee'a  waa  gone,  hii  bmily  pCTmlUad 
tbe  rtmabider  to  be  cut  to  piaoaa,  and  dia- 
pened  amoeg  tbeir  frianda.  It  la  tbe  reeul- 
lectlon  of  one  of  hia  daeceodanla  thalJacobita 
ladiea  oTtaa  took  aw^  tbe  {ueoea  tbay  gotin 
tbeir  b(»omB. 

"  When  Charlea  waa  to  draaa,  Ura.  Mao- 
donald cauaed  her  daughter  to  aot  aa  Ua 
handmaid,  fiir,  aa  ah*  aftarwarda  (old  Blahop 
Furixa,  'the  deil  a  preen  he  could  pot  In.' 
While  Uiaa  Uacdonald  waa  dreaeing  him,  ba 
waa  like  to  fall  over  with  Unghiog.  Aftar 
tbe  pinner^  gown,  hood,  and  mantle  war* 
put  on,  be  aald,  '  Oh,  miaa,  you  have  fivgot 
my  apron.  Where  ia  my  apron  ?  Oat  m* 
my  apron  here,  fbr  it  la  a  priudpat  part  ot 
my  dreaa.'  KJngaburgh  and  bta  lady  hw 
(brmed  Iheli  friend*  afterwarda  that  at  thia 
time  ba  behaved  not  like  one  that  waa  in 
danger,  but  aa  mirtbrnlly  aa  if  ba  bad  been 
putting  on  woman'a  clothea  merely  lor  a 
frolic.  Lady  Kingaburgb  having  atked  a 
lock  ot  M*  bair,  to  preem*  aa  a  keepeake, 
be  laid  down  bia  head  npoo  FVoia'*  I^  aad 
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told  hw  to  cot  off  u  nncb  u  At  chon. 
rien  Hnred  a  lock,  tbn  bait  a  vliich  ibe 
g*Tg  to  Lidj  Kingibnr^  and  ths  othtr 
lulf  retained  for  bcaett.  ....  Attar 
ha  had  takao  a  tender  brgwelt,  aba  wtDt  up 
Main  to  bii  badroom,  and  folded  the  iheeM 
In  whieh  ha  had  lain,  dadfring  that  tliaj 
abould  oever  again  be  washed  or  uicd  til] 
fa«[  death,  when  tluiy  ahould  be  emplojcd  aa 
ber  winding -iheet.  She  wu  iftemanli  in- 
dnoed  to  divide  tlila  valuable  memurial  of 
her  dlMlngoiibed  gnat  with  the  amiibla 
Flon,  wliot  it  maj  be  DentionH],  manj 
X««r*  alterwuda  «*nled  her  mole^  of  It  to 
America.  In  the  coatae  of  Irar  Mnngdj 
•dTantuiOB*  lifc,  and  thongh  oftea  ndiwed 
to  (itiuliDna  of  tha  graateat  dlMnaa  bj  the 
republican  iuurganli,  elw  nerei  parted  with 
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in  the  heart!  of  all  who  can  n 
heroism,  noble  generoiity,  and  di«n. 
teretted  Bclf-iacrifice. 

The  Jacobite  cause,  for  whidi  these 
generous   victims    endured  so  much. 


porerty, 

iell  into    ___    

which  bis  earlier  years  had  been  ex- 
empt, and  in  afler  lire  dlsappoinUd 
the  promise  of  his  youth  and  the  ex- 
pectations of  his  devoted  Friends.  He 
Dad  contracted  during  hia  iranderingt 
the  habit  of  internpe ranee,  which  be- 


Flora  having  preserved  the  life  of  the 
Prince  at  the  risk  of  her  own,  found 
her  anxious  task  ended,  when  an  op- 
portunity presented  itself  for  the  young 
adventurer's  return  to  the"  mainknd? 
She  retired  to  her  mother's  bouse,  but 
wu  arretted  and  imprisoned  when 
the  part  she  had  taken  in  fiirthering 
the  Prlnce'd  escape  became  known. 
On  tbe  passing  of  the  Act  of  Indem- 
nity, she  regained  her  freedom,  and 
some  time  afterwards  married  Alex. 
ander  Macdooald  the  yaun^r,  of 
Eingiburgh,  with  whom  the  emigrated 
to  America.  In  the  troubles  which 
resulted  in  the  severance  of  the  Ame- 
ricAD  colonies  from  the  mother  coun- 
try. Flora  and  her  husband  sided  with 
tbe  British  Government)  and  finding 
themselves  again  on  the  loung  side,  as 
they  had  been  in  Scolland  when  op. 
posed  to  the  House  of  Hanover,  m 
whose  cause  tbey  uow  suffered,  return- 
ed to  Skye.  Here  this  heroic  woman 
died,  itt  the  we  of  seventy,  and  was 
buried  in  the  shroud  which  she  had  so 
strangely  selected  for  that  purpose  in 
her  youth,  and  carried  with  her 
through  BO  many  adventures  and 
migrations.  Flora  Hacdonald  sleeps 
in  the  churchyard  of  Bjlmiiir,  her 
orave  onuarked  even  by  a  stone,  but 
her  memory  revered  in  the  traditions 
of  her  conntry,  and  ber  name  hallowed 


mate  descendants.  His  duly  nrolher, 
Henry,  Cardinal  of  York,  had  em- 
braced the  ecclesiastical  life,  and  fol- 
lowed Charles  Sdward  to  the  tomb  in 
1807. 

There  fi  an  end  of  the  Stuarts. 
Their  expulsion  has  given  tu  a  century 
and  a.half  of  freedom  from  priestly 
Arrogance  and  arbitrary  power.  En- 
joying these  immunities,  we  can  afford 
a  generooB  admiration  for  tha  virtues 
of  individual  members  of  the  defeated 
party.  Happy  it  is  for  us  that  we 
may  indulge  such  sentiments  with 
safety.  IT Lochiel,  in  all  the  dignity 
of  his  romantic  loyalty,  were  in  the 
field  to-day  for  the  same  cause,  the 
friends  of  freedom  should  throw  seiu 
timent  behind  their  backs,  and  range 
themselves  under  tbe  banner  of  Cum- 
berland. But  aa  (hat  hard  necessity, 
can  no  longer  arise,  the  friends  of 
freedom  will  love  to  read  of  the  Jaco- 
~  ite  chiefLsins,  just  as  in  an  age  of 


confirmed  Christianity,  the  bestdivines 
take  moat  delight  in  Pagan  literature. 
Long  may  we  (eelourselves  sufficiently 


..    for    such    enjoyments ;     and 

distant  be  the  day  when  any  sense  of 
danger  shall  compel  us  to  discard  fVon 
our  Ibt  of  heroes  tha  Cameron  and 
the  "gallant  Graeme." 
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old  Greeks,  when  they  Gnt  caa^ht 
right  of  its  t)1ue  irnvea,  after  fightiag 
their  way  from  the  heart  of  tlie  Baliy - 
Ionian  empire  towards  thi^r  onD  tea- 
girt  homes.  With  a  deeper  and  more 
•olema  voice  chants  the  sacred  Fsalm. 
iat — "They  that  go  down  to  the  sea 
in  ships,  that  do  bnrineis  in  great  va^ 
tera  i  these  see  the  works  of  the  Lord 
and  his  wooden  in  the  deep."  Poets 
of  all  ages  and  of  all  climes  hare  sun^ 
of  it  I  all  men  who  have  beheld  it 
have  lored  it,  or  wondered  at  it,  or 
been  awed  by  it.  Even  the  untutored 
saTage  cannot  "walk  lonely  on  the 
■bore  of  the  many -so  uncling  sea" 
withont  feeling  hiii  soul  stirred  within 
him  i  while  the  educated  and  ciTilised 
man  is  never  weary  of  watching  it,  in 
tii  its  apects,  whether  the  rippling 
wavelets  play  over  it  like  multitndi- 
noos  smiles  and  dimples  (the  ■ufif/w 
yf>ji*/tM  of  the  poet),  or  whether, 
lashed  by  the  howling  storm,  it  rolls 
its  nrelung  waves  into  fierce  white- 
crested  breakers,  and  roars  with  deep- 
toned  thander  round  the  land. 

It  has  been  well  said  that  English* 
men  take  to  the  water  like  ducks ; 
j^ju  cannot  keep  them  away  from  it. 
Schoolboys  roar  sea-songs,  and  have 
their  memories  and  tbeic  boxes  both 
burstinz  with  sea  stories  ;  and  even 
when  thay  have  sufficient  conscience 
to  forbear  ninQing  away,  or,  perhaps, 
as  in  our  own  case,  not  quite  sufficient 
courage  to  attempt  it,  their  imagina- 
tioDB  are  haunted  by  vague  desires  of 
becominK  cabin-boys,  and  visions  of 
ships  ana  sailors  mingle  with  their 
dreams.  For  our  part,  vre  know,  that 
although  it  was  our  lot  to  be  bom  and 
bred  in  the  midland  counties  of  Eag- 
land,  and  never  even  to  see  the  sea 
till  we  had  arrived  at  man's  estate — 
never  to  have  had  a  relative  a  seaman, 
nor  any  other  direct  connexion  or  as- 
sociation with  the  Ka — yet  so  stronc  in 
our  breast  was  the  duck.like  feenDg 
aforesaid  to  take  to  the  water,  that 


even  the  filthy  cabin  of  k  canal-boat 
seemed  the  most  enviable  of  all  habi- 
tations, and  the  nght  of  a  barge,  with 
an  actual  mast  and  sail,  was  a  thing 
to  be  remembered  and  dwelt  opon  for 

Our  firat  distinct  leodlectioni  of 
books  were  of  ooutse  all  the  sea-paa- 
sages  of  "  Robinson  Crusoe,"  while  the 
very  first  book  which  we  ever  had  the 
ambition  and  the  courage  to  secure 
the  possession  of  with  money  from  our 
own  pocket  was  a  duodecimo  editioD 
of  Captain  Cook's  "Voyages." 

Over  this  we  used  to  pore  till  our 
ima^oatiou  was  full  of  Tahiti,  and 
New  Zealand,  and  New  Holland,  and 
New  Caledonia,  and  the  Sandwich 
Islands,  till  we  knew  the  ship  Endea- 
vour, and  the  river  named  aiWr  it,  as 
well  as  our  own  playground,  but  were 
sorely  puzxled  to  form  a  precise  and 
distinct  conception  of  the  cond  reefi 
on  which  that  good  vessel  struck.  We 
are  afraid,  indeed,  that  our  ideas  of 
coral  were  considerably  modified  and 
contracted  by  recollections  of  young 
ladies'  necklaces,  which  used  to  be 
common  in  those  days.  In  spi^^ 
however,  of  misconception,  and  in 
spite  of  our  utter  and  entire  want  of 
understanding  of  all  sea  phrases  and 
sea  terms — not  knowing  which  was  tiie 
mizen  mast  and  which  was  the  main — 
what  was  the  difference  between  hal- 
yards and  braces — what  kind  of  a  thing 
the  binnacle  might  be—in  which  part 
of  the  ship  were  the  catheads  and 
where  was  the  taffrail,  or  what  was 
meant  by  taclciug,  wearing,  and  heav- 
ing to — though  Panch't  old  joke  of 
the  "  trysail  scoppers  being  clewed 
fore  and  sA"  would  have  paned  mus- 
ter with  us  as  a  perfectly  correct  and 
intelligible  specimen  of  nautical  lan- 
guage —  stUr  all  sea  hooka  were  our 
delight  and  onr  stndy,  including  evea 
what  we  now  think  (being  able  to 
understand  it)  the  rather  pedantio 
and  heavy  poem  of  Falconer's  "  %ip- 

Most  Englishmen  have,  we  bdievc^ 


•"Thfl  Hiy»c»l  Geoeraphy  of  the  Sea." 
IiondoDi  Sampstm,  Low  aod  Co.    18GS, 
Uiiuj'*  "  SalUsg  DiracUons."    Foortb  Edi 
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aobodboj  reoollectiolu  of  this  kind. 
The  occanonal  paeuige  of  a  regiment, 
periuLpi,  with  their  gaudy  uniform  and 
their  Deart-stiiring  Dana,  maj*,  far  a 
time,  have  given  a  scarlet  tinge  to  the 
yonthful  imannation ;  the  tented  Geld, 
tbe  plumed  liemi,  and  the  rattling  drum, 
maj  bate  luarped  the  place  of  the 
"sea  aertice'"  incur  hearts;  but  the 
hallucination  was  but  a  temporary  one, 
and  soon  passed  awaj',  and  wai  for- 


a  tran. 

■ient  one,  or  one  We  have  foand  anj' 
reason  to  correct  in  ourselves,  or  any 
occasion  to  difiiise  among  our  neigh- 
bours in  aAer  life.  It  is  a  general 
preference,  and  it  u  a  but  one,  and 
welljimnded.  Webavono  vrisb  tode- 
tract  from  the  heroic  deeds  of  onr 
azmy.  "On  BerTice,"iritb  their  gilded 
gewgaws  knocked  off*,  and  the  starch 
taken  out  of  them — their  real  qnality, 
the  "  stuff"  of  which  they  are  compos- 
ed, ii  able  to  show  itself;  and  the  army 
not  only  becomes  an  excellent  and  glo- 
rious one  as  an  army,  but  the  army 
officers  may  even  became  endurable  as 
companions  to  sensible  men.  In  piping 
times  of  peace,  however,  there  is  some, 
thing  aboat  the  mass  of  these  gentry, 
with  their  supcrcilionsness  and  conceit, 
their  Hristocrallc  notions  and  aSecta- 
tions,  their  blatc  manners,  their  idle- 
ness, emptiness,  and  want  of  all  earnest 
and  honest  feeling,*  that  contrast  moat 
unfavourably  with  the  simple,  manly 
iraDknesa,  the  modest  mriMte,  the  blunt 
downrightness  to  men,  and  the  courteons 
gallantry  to  women,  which  are  the  com. 
men  characteristics  of  the  seaman.  Let 
US  hope  that  better  times  are  in  store, 
and  tDat  one  result  of  the  present  war 
may  be  a  good  Grom  wellian  sort  of  pu  rge 
administered  to  the  army,  to  restore  a 
more  he&lthvand  hearty  tone  to  its  con- 
stitution. This,  by  the  way;  ourpre- 
aent  businen,  however,  is  not  so  much 
with  "men"  aa  with  "things;"  not 
with  the  transient  forms  of  human  in. 
stitutions,  but  with  the  unfading  glories 
and  never  cloying  wonders  of  nature. 

"  The  sea  "  has  oflea  been  used  by 
the  poets  as  an  emblem  of  eternity,  and 
of  uncbangeableneiSf  and  in  one  sense 
this  is  true : — 


•  HuiiBsHUf  *•«  to  t>>7  *iu  * 


The  whole  passage  ii  aa  true  as  it  is 
beautiful  {  but  the  whole  truth  as  it  is 
known  to  the  man  of  science  now,  and 
will  be  more  perfectly  known  hereafter, 
is  still  grander  and  more  beautiful  than 
the  conception  of  thepoet.  Theocean, 
the  same  now  as  in  creation's  dawn,  is 
yet  never  the  same  from  moment  to 
moment;  still  leas  from  day  to  day. 
Its  waters  are  momently,  hourly,  daily 
ascending  into  the  sky  as  vapour,  at 
the  rate  of  some  hundreds  of  cabio 
miles  a-day,  to  be  returned  in  the  shape 
of  rain  or  snow,  either  directly  on  tbe 
sea,  or  by  a  long  circuit  through  springs, 
and  lakes,  and  rivers,  glaciers  and  ice. 
berga.  Tbe^  are,  moreover,  keptin  ^r- 
pctual  motion,  not  merely  by  the  acUon 
of  the  wind  rippling  or  agitating  their 
surface,  but  by  vast  never-ending 
streams  and  cun«nts  communicating  to 
them  as  regular  a  system  of  circulation 
as  is  given  to  the  blood  of  our  own 
bodies.  The  waters  that  bathe  our  own 
shores  to-day  are  not  those  which 
washed  them  yesterday,  or  will  wash 
them  to-morrow ;  they  have  come  to 
US  from  the  West  Indies,  and  are  on 
their  way  to  the  shores  of  Norway  and 
the  Arctic  Sea.  They  bring  us  occasion, 
ally  fragments  of  tropical  productions, 
and  it  is  said  even  that,  before  the  time 
of  Columbus,  bodies  of  West  Indian 
savages  had  been  cast  ashore  on  Uie 
coasts  of  Ireland.  The  waters  that 
sweep  along  the  eastern  shores  of 
Nortn  America  travel  from  Baffin's 
Bay,  and  bring  down  with  them  great 
floating  icebergs  from  tbose  noruiem 
regions.  What  is  true  of  the  waters  of 
the  opposite  shores  of  the  North  Atlan. 
tic,  is  true  also,  with  modifications,  al- 
though it  may  not  he  so  well  known, 
of  every  other  shore  of  every  other 
ocean  in  the  world. 

The  quasi-eternity,  the  very  no- 
changeableness  of  nature  is  produced, 
not  by  immobility  and  stagnation,  bat 
by  never-ending changes,andbynever. 
ceasing  motions — all    ao    admirably 


*  These  rsmsiks  apply  wlUi  bill  Ibrce  to  the  csvalcy,  the  " 
Ibm,  and  to  ths  ath«c  regimeats  ia  proportion  to  thdr  "  crackness." 
plkabls  to  Um  attUloy,  and  to  ths  so^oeen  not  at  all. 
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■nanged  h  euotlj  to  baknot  utd 

compensate  eacb  other,  and  to  com- 
bioe,  by  mtani  of  the  Tery  plsy  of  u>- 
parentlf  antjigoni«tic  forcei,  fttl  the 
variety  of  life  with  perfect  constancy 
of  ttat«.  The  irbole  tolar  tyneai,  the 
reij  uuWene  itself,  ii  eoRstantlj 
cbaogiag ;  every  bod^  in  it  exert*  and 
feelt  an  hourly  Tarying  influence  on 
nnd  from  all  the  rest,  so  that  tbey  are 
kept  always  Tibratinc  and  quivering 
about  their  mean  or  kgitimate  patbi, 
but  in  Buuh  a  way  that  everv  ji«rtur. 
batioa  on  the  odb  tide  u  altimateiy 
exactly  balanced  by  an  equal  diatur- 
baoce  on  the  other :  and,  afler  some 
aliiKMt  inconceivable  lapse  of  time, 
every  star  and  every  satellite,  having 
passed  through  "  cycle  and  ejucyde, 
orb  in  orb,"  returns  to  pre<»Bely  the 
same  relative  pouLion  they  had  onoe 
held  before.* 

What  is  tme  of  the  motions  and  the 
drculatioa  of  the  heavenly  bodW  u 
true  also  of  the  drops  of  water  that 
compose  the  ocean.  They  pass  from 
one  part  of  the  sea  to  another,  and 
fcdlow  through  current  after  current 
round  about  the  globe,  till  they  come 
again  to  the  same  spot.  They  rise 
from  the  sea  into  the  sky,  becoming 
iuccessively  vapour,  cloud,  run,  bail, 
or  snow  ;  aod,  aiW  spending  perhaps 
sgn  on  the  mountain  top,  or  in  the 
bowels  of  the  earth,  they  run  down  as 
livers  again  into  the  sea.  A  time 
must  come  when  alt  the  widely  sepa. 
rated  drops  rea(|just  tbenueives  into 
the  relative  poNUont   they  once  held 


which  require  for  theirevolution  time, 
that  seems  to  stretch  into  eternity,  lis. 
)  the  perpetual 


pulae*  of  her  life,  the  philosopher 
teams  at  once  jiumility  from  a  sense 
of  his  own  individual  littleness,  and 
hope,  and  confidence,  and  courue, 
from  a  consciousness  that  he  also  naa 
aplace  in  the niu verse,  and  that  nothing 
that  exists  IS  ever  lost,  wasted,  or 
tbrown  aside.     "I  think,  therefore  I 


am,"  b«  «x(«oda  into  "|  SB,  tbcr^ 
fore  I  shall  be." 

It  is  one  (^  the  greatest  glories  of 
the  naval  service  of  all  nation* — £nc- 
liah  and  American,  French,  Spaniio, 


time  to  time  contributed  large  atorea 
of  knowledge  and  discovery  to  tfaa 
great  realm  of  physical  science.  Tbe 
name*  of  their  several  sea  warrior^ 
celebrated  for  their  hercHsm  in  Ggbtiog 
with  each  other,  are  hardly  more  no. 
tnerouB,  and  are  certainly  not  more 
deepl;  aod  lastingly  graven  in  the  tab- 
lets of  the  history  of  tbe  world,  than 
are  tbe  name*  of  the  more  peaceful 
heroes  who  have  braved  dangers  and 
endured  hardship*  for  the  sake  of 
knowledge,  striviog  in  a  hiolberly  ri- 
valship  and  friendly  warfare,  where 
the  victor;  of  one  became  the  gain  of 
all. 

Amons  these  names  that  of  Lien- 
tenant  Maury,  of  the  United  Sutea' 
navy,  ha*  been  enrolled  within  theai) 
last  few  years  by  the  common  cousent 
of  scientific  and  nautical  men,  includ- 
ing in  the  latter  term  merchant  sailor* 
as  well  as  those  of  men-of-war. 

lieutenant  Maury  is  superintendefft 
of  tbe  observatory  in  tbe  0nil«d 
Slates  —  a  post  answering  neariy  to 
that  of  our  Royal  Astronomer. 

It  isoowsome  yearsf  nnce  he  pub- 
lished, under  tbe  authority  of  the  Na- 
val Department  of  the  United  States, 
his  "Wind  and  Current  Charts." 
Theaa  were  compiled  from  all  the  old 
log-book*    and  sea  journals  he  coulij 


lay  hand*  on,  and  exhibited  Ufe  r 
suit*  of  M  the  past  experience  tb 
could  be  obtsined,  as  to  the  prevailing 


B  that 


winds,  weather,  current*.  Itc.,  6tr 
every  month  of  the  year  all  over  the 
globe.  All  the  olcl  voyagers'  trackf 
were  laid  down  previouuy,  and  th^ 
mean  lesutta  of  tbe  whole  were  given 
in  the  charts,  by  the  use  of  nmbola, 
and  colours,  and  signs,    so  tliat  the 


those  that  went  before 


experienced  by 
himattbetiea- 


*  In  thscueif  Japilsr  end  Satnni  alona,  tbe  period  nqnbed  fm  tb*  cempeMalkorf 
thsirmataal  pRtorbailons  Is  70,114  yssrs,  alter  which  wsm^  leslly  nmbntaDd  Ibsinanf 
BdlUmu  of  yean  would  ba  rcquind  fbr  that  of  tbe  whola  aolsl  tyiton. 

t  ll*  flnt  i^ldal  mova  towards  tha  Mnstnictlon  of  than  diart*  was  tn  th*  fsat  tSU, 
bnt  Iha  Rnt  tbm  shceta  ware  not  pabllsed  till  ISJS. 
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(on.  To«  iRnflbmnn  it  intgbt  appear 
tbnt  from  the  width  of  the  Ereftt  rpSMi 
of  the  ocean  which  mi^ht  be  varioualj 
triiTened  bf  different  ihips,  this  in- 
fonuation,  except  in  parUcular  nar- 
row leu,  or  entering  particular  port^ 
muat  ba  Ter7  raguo  and  uncertain. 
lAndgmen,  howBTer,  are  little  aware 
bow  closel;  taibra  adhere  to  particn- 
lar    routes,     and    wbat     well- beaten 

Ktbs  there  are  upon  the  kb.    Let  ui 
IT  what  IJeutenant  Maury  says  upon 

"  On  thiM  dMrts  all  the  tracki  that  ntnld 
b«  oollaetsd  at  tbat  time  (ntm  ttw  old  ica 
jounuli  wars  projected,  and  ou  was  tor- 
prised  to  Me  bow  the;  cut  up  and  divided 
tb*  oeean  ctf  Into  gnat  tntnpike-lMikliig 
thont^farei.  Then  wu  the  mad  to 
Cbinai  It,  and  the  mad  to  BooUi  America, 
to  tlia  FaciOc  annuul  Cape  Horn,  to  the  Eait 
aniiiiid  ibe  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  and  to  Au- 
tnlia,  irere  one  and  the  Mme  notU  the  aari- 
gatoi  bad  left  the  nortb,  oroased  the  eqnator, 
and  psaaed  orec  into  tb*  South  Atlantic 
Here  tbna  was,  Id  tbia  great  higliw^,  a  Auk 
to  the  right,  leading  to  the  portt  td"  BraiiL 
A  little  brtber  on  yoa  came  to  bdoUmt  on 
theieft:  it  woatbemadbrwblctatbsCapeof 
QoDdBopawastobedoBbled.  Tbtn  was  no 
flnger-baard  or  other  vUble  sign  to  gnide  the 
myttnr,  bvt,  oemtheleH,  aD  tamed  off  at 
the  same  piaob    Nodb  missed  it. 

"Ttiis  outward  road  to  loiUa  and  the 
gold'fldda  of  Anatralia  was,  as  it  pasaed 
through  the  South  Atlantic,  a  ciooked  one, 
bat  the  road  honu  from  the  Cape  was 
straight,  fi>r  tbe  winds  along  it  were  tnah 

"fiat  tbe  Dutward-bonnd  route  tbrongh 
the  North  Atlantic,  from  the  United  States 
taftcitUf,  was  meat  ouiiooa  and  crooked.  It 
Mcmed,  Ml  the  chart,  to  ba  as  well  beaten, 
well  defiaed,  as  any  Indian 
"'  itilltrack 


took  a  turti,  and  came  bscic  oa  this  side 
again,  rucMog  (he  coaat  of  Brazil  in  tlie 
vicinit;  of  Cape  St.  Boqne.  Here  tbara  waa 
another  tarn,  and  another  recioasing  of  (be 
broad  ocean,  striking  this  time  Ibr  the  Caps 
of  Good  Hopet  bnt  ijending  Isr  away  to  the 
i%ht  befcn  tbat  tDming  point  was  nacbed. 
"  Thus  the  grtat  highway  ftnm  the  Dnited 
Suies  to  the  Cape  of  Ggod  H<^  nearly  croM- 
ed  the  Atlantic,  it  waa  diacovered,  three  times. 
The  other  parte  of  the  ocean  by  the  wayalde 
were  blank,  unlravellcd  epacea.  All  the  tss- 
■ela  that  tailed  went  by  one  road  and  re- 
tomed  by  the  other.  Kaw  and  then  there 
waa  a  aort  of  a  country  oross-road,  that  was 
J  robben  and  bad  men  as  they 
d  on  their  vc^vge  from  AfHca  to  the 
Wast  lodlea  and  back,     fiat  ail  the  teat  <J 


the  ocean  on  the  wayside,  and  to  the  dis- 
tance of  bnndreda  of  miles  on  either  band, 
waa  blank,  and  seemed  aa  Dntraielled  and  a* 
mach  oat  of  the  way  of  the  haunia  of  dvl- 
Used  man  as  are  the  ■olltadea  of  the  wililer- 
neas  that  lie  broad  off  fmm  the  emigraals' 
trail  to  Oregon.     Soch  waa  the  old  route. 

"  Who  wcrs  the  englneera  that  laid  out  these 
highnsys  upon  the  lea,  and  why  did  traders 
nersr  try  abort  cuta  serosa  the  blank  apeeea? 
Then  waa  neither  rock,  nor  ahoal,  nor  hid- 
den danger  of  any  tort  to  preTcnt  g  why  did 
not  traders,  tberdbre,  seek  to  cut  c0  these 
ellMwa  In  the  great  thoroughfares ;  end,  in- 
stead of  croaalng  tbe  AtlsnUc  three  times  on 
their  way  to  tbe  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  trotf 
It  only  once,  sa  they  did  coining  home. 

"  Who,  It  waa  repeated,  were  the  hydro- 
graphic  cnglncen  concnned  la  the  eatabUah- 
big  of  this  zigzag  route  7 

"  Inquiry  waa  inatitated,  and,  after  dlU- 
gent  raeeaidi,  it  waa  traced,  by  IradUion,  to 
the  early  narlgaton  and  the  chance  that  dl- 
tected  them.  Whan  th^  ast  aall  tram 
Eorop^  aechlng  a  passage  to  tbe  east  ria 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  they  passed  along 
down  by  the  Cape  de  Yard  leluidi,  and  then, 
as  they  approached  the  equator,  the  winds 
forced  than  orei  toward  the  cosat  of  BraziL 
ThoB  a  track  was  made,  and  the  route  (o 
the  East  laid  Out. 

"  Aa  one  traveller  In  the  wUdemess  fol- 
lowa  In  the  trail  of  another,  so,  It  waa  lUs- 
coTcred,  did  the  trader  on  the  high  aeas 
follow  bi  the  wake  of  those  who  had  led  the 


way.-- 
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One  practical  renilt  of  high  iiopor- 
innce  Bpringing  IVoin  the  pabUca^OD  of 
these  "Wind  and Carrent Charts "wu 
the  shortening  of  the  passage  between 
New  Toric  and  Rio  Janerio  bv  ten 
days;  of  tbat  between  New  York  and 
California  by  thirty  daysi  and  of  that 
between  England  or  America  oud 
Australia  by  twenty  days. 

Still  much  remained  to  be  don«  t 
the  blank  spaces  of  tbe  ocean  required 
to  be  explored  and  deacrtbcd,  aad  new 
tracki  marked  oat,  new  route*  «U1 
opened  up.  An  appeal  waa  made  to 
the  mercantile  marine  accordingly,  and 
the  sea  captuns  were  aiked  to  unite  in 
one  system  of  obserrations,  and  send 
copies  of  tbeir  abstract  logs  to  the 
Kationat  Observatory  at  Washington, 
wbere  their  obaerrations  might  be  re- 
duced and  co-ordinated,  and  £e  seneral 
resuICa  got  out  and  published  for  the 
benefit  of  the  whole.  "The  quick 
practical  mind  of  the  American  ahip- 
master,"BaysLieut.Maury,  "tookhold 
of  tbe  propoaition  at  once.  To  bim 
tiie  fiela  waa  inviting,  for  he  saw  in  it 
the  promise  of  a  rich  harvest  and  of 
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miuiT'iueiiilresultai  aot  in  a  little  time, 
there  were  more  than  a  thoumod  nsTi- 
gaton  GDgBged  daj  and  nigbt,  and  in 
all  parti  of  the  ocean,  in  making  and 
recording  obierrationi  according  to  a 
uniform  plan."  The  Government  of 
the  United  States  took  up  the  question, 
and  invited  all  other  maritime  itatu 
to  a  conference  on  the  subject  This 
conference  was  held  in  Bruisela  in 
1B53,  and  wai  attended  bj  repreeenta- 
tivea  from  France,  England,  Runia, 
Sweden  and  Norway,  Holland,  Den. 
mark,  Belgium,  Portugal,  and  the 
United  Stales.  It  was  agreed  bj  these 
and  other  gtatea  who  aubaequentljr 
joined  the  movement,  that  observations 
■hould  henceforth  be  taken  with  in- 
■truments  compared  with  a  standard 
common  to  all,  and  that  even  in  case 
of  war  "  if  any  of  the  veasds  on  board 
which  they  are  conducted  may  be 
captured,  the  abstract  log,  as  the  jonr- 
nal  which  contains  these  observa^ona 
is  called,  is  to  be  held  sacred." 

Ai  an  aid  and  incentive  to  this  noble 
niovcmeot  Lieutenant  Maury  bas  now 
published  his  "  Physical  Geography  of 
the  Sea,"  which  is  priocipally  a  000- 
densation  of  the  larger  and  more  diffuse 
"  Suling  Directions, "  of  which  a  fourth 
edition  was  published  in  1852.  It 
opens  with  a  chapter  on  the  Gulf 
Stream,  of  which  he  speaks  thus  :— 

"Tilers  is  a  rtvar  la  tha  aocao.  In  the 
MTcrcM  droBglit*  It  never  Mis,  and  In  the 
toigbtkat  flcuda  It  never  ov«flovs.  Its 
ImqIu  and  lis  bottom  are  of  cold  water, 
while  its  corroit  Is  of  waim.  Tha  Galf  of 
Heztco  U  IM  fountain,  and  ill  month  is  in 
tlia  Arctic  Seat.  Itis  the  GulfStreun.  Thare 
Is  in  ths  woiid  no  other  such  nu^eatic  Sow  of 


Its  canent  Is  n 
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"  Its  watwa,  as  far  ant  from  the  Gnlf  as 
the  Caralioa  ooasta,  are  ot  an  indigo  bloe. 
Ttiqr  are  10  disdnctly  marked,  Hut  th^  Hoe 
of  junction  with  tha  cooiDlon  Bea-watcr  may 
be  traced  by  the  eya.  Oftanone-lialfDf  the 
nsaal  may  be  peroaired  floating  in  Gnlf 
Stream  watw,  while  tlia  other  iislf  is  In 
common  water  of  the  sea;  so  sharp  Is  ths 
line,  and  such  tha  went  of  iffiaity  between 
these  waters,  and  the  relnctanc^  on  the  part 
or  thoee  of  the  Golf  Stream  to  mingle  with 
the  common  water  of  tba  •ea." — p,  26. 

ITiis  great  river  e^reada  in  the  mid- 
Atlantic one  portion  sweeping  paat 

onr  own  sbores  and  those  of  Norway, 
into  the  Arctic  Ocean ;  the  other  part 
running  down  by  the  ^ores  of  Africa, 
where  it  joina  tne  equatorial  currant, 


!Mv. 


tiie  Caribbe 

Ueiico.    In  the  centre  of  this  T»*t 

whirl  of  waters  is  the  Sargasso  Sea  :— 

"  Udwey  the  Atlantic,  in  the  trlangnlar 
spaoa  bstwaco  the  Aioee,  Ouiariea,  and  tbe 
Cape  da  Ynd  Islandi,  is  tlw  Bargiuno  Sa. 
Covering  an  area  eqoid  in  extent  to  tha  Mla- 
Blsalp[ri  TaDey  1  it  Is  so  thickly  malted  ot« 
with  Gnlf  weed  (fiaa  aabnu),  tluU  Uw 
^>eed  of  Tesele  piaaing  thnxigfa  It  la  often 
much  retstded.  Wb«i  tbe  companiim*  of 
Colnmbiu  nw  It,  they  tbougfat  it  marked 
the  limit*  o(  Davigation,  end  became  alarmed. 
To  the  eye,  at  ■  Bttle  disUnce,  it  Hema  sub- 
Uaotiei  oKiiigh  to  wilk  npon.  Petchea  at 
tha  weed  are  slwayt  to  be  eevi  Saatini^  along 
the  Gulf  Stream.  Now,  if  bits  of  ooi^  or 
chiff^  or  uy  floating  suhrtance,  be  put  lata 
a  basin,  and  a  circular  motion  be  gircn  to 
tbe  watar,  all  the  light  ubstanoca  will  b« 
found  crowdiDi;  together  neer  the  centre  of 
the  pool,  when  there  I*  the  least  motiosk 
Just  toch  a  basin  b  the  Atleotic  Ocean  to 
tbe  Gnlf  Streun,  end  ^le  Seigevo  Sea  ia  tlw 
centre  ot  the  whirL  Columtm*  Bn(  fooad 
tliii  weedy  sea  iu  bis  voyage  ot  diacovoy  ; 
there  It  has  remaioed  to  this  day  ;  and  cer- 
tain observations  a*  to  its  limits,  extendiiig 
back  for  fifty  j'ears,  assure  us  that  its  por- 
tion has  not  been  sitaieii  since  that  time." — 
p.  39. 

By  a  very  nattiral  mistake,  we  used 
formerly  to  look  on  onr  own  climate 
and  temperature  as  the  normal  one  for 
all  similar  latilodes  in  other  parts  of 
the  world,  and  to  regard  any  deviation 
from  them  as  the  cKceptioo,  and  ours 
as  the  rule.  Now,  the  very  raverss  of 
this  is  the  truth.  In  no  part  of  the 
northern  hemisphere,  between  the  p^ 
rallels  of  50°  and  00°,  ia  there  another 
country  vrith  the  climate  of  tbe  Britiah 
islands.  During  the  month  of  January 
the  air  is  not  on  the  average  over 
above  the  freerinit  point  as  far  south 
as  latitude  40o  throughout  Asia,  and 
through  the  greater  part  of  America. 
This  IS  the  latitude  of  lisbon  and 
Madrid,  of  S.  Italy  and  of  Ureeoe. 
On  the  Western  side  of  the  two  oon. 
IJnentB,  aa  wo  approach  the  ocean  and 
come  within  the  region  of  the  warm 
westerly  winds,  this  cold  cone  recedes 
towards  the  north,  its  boundary  in 
Europe  crossing  obliquely  from  Turkey 
to  Holland,  nnd  in  America  runnii^ 
up  to  Vancouver's  Island,  and  thence 
skirting  the  coast  to  the  Aleutian 
Islands,  in  latitude  SO*  and  S2e.  In 
Europe,  however,  this  bonodaTy  rnns 
trora  Holland  lUrectly  north,  skirting 
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tfae  cout  of  Norwft]r  up  to  Utitode  69*, 
or  well  witbia  the  Arctic  circle.  This 
excenire  pUBhiLg  back  towards  the 
north  of  tSe  extreme  cold  of  mnter, 
to  which  oil  the  rest  of  the  northern 
beoiigphere  is  Bnbject,  is  due  to  the 
warm  water  of  the  Gulf  Stream.  It 
ii,  ia  fact,  a  great  natural  hot-water 
apparatus  adapted  for  the  especial 
benefit  of  the  British  islands  and  the 
ooHBt  of  Norway.    To  compensate  in 

rare  for  this  advantage,  onr 

re  proportionablf  clondy  and 


Ana,  and  Amciica,  and  Eastern  Europe 
ID  our  latitudes  during  the  summer 
months.  To  convince  ourselves  of  the 
truth  of  these  statements  we  have  onlj' 
to  recoUect  that  the  Labrador  and 
Hudson's  Bay  on  the  one  ude,  and  on 
the  other,  Moeoow,  and  Tobolsk,  and 
Kamtschatka  are  in  the  same  latitudes 
as  England,  and  Ireland,  and  Scotland. 
Li  his  "Sailing  Directions,"  Lieut. 
Uanry  gives  us  a  carious  anecdote 
with  respect  to  the  political  and  com- 
mercial effects  of  a  knowledge  of  the 
existence  and  course  of  the  Gulf 
SCt«am.  In  the  old  days  of  naviga- 
tion, vessels  (their  average  rate  of 
sailing  was  then  two  knots  on  hour] 
which  were  bound  iroin  England  for 
Boston  and  the  New  England  States, 
ran  down  to  the  Cape  de  Verd  Islands, 
and  then  (grossed  the  Atlantic  with 
the  Dorth-eaat  tisde  winds,  so  that 
they  first  fell  in  with  the  American 
coast  about  Charleston,  in  South 
Carolina,  whence  they  driRed,  bj  aid 
of  the  Guif  Stream,  aU  along  the  Ame- 
rican seaboard  till  they  reached  New 
England.  At  that  time,  Charleston 
.hacTmore  trade  than  New  York,  Bos- 
ton, and  all  the  rest  of  the  American 
pons  put' together.  Now,  it  so  hap- 
pened that  when  Dr.  Franklin  was  id 
London,  in  the  year  1770,  there  came 
a  memorial  from  the  merchants  in  Pro- 
vidence, Rhode  Island,  to  the  Lords 
of  the  Treasury,  asking  that  the  Fal- 
mouth  packets  (the  moil  packets  of 
those  daj's)  might  run  to  Providence, 
instead  of  to  Boston  ;  the  grounds  of 
the  memorial  being,  that  although 
Boston  and  Polmouth  lay  between 
London  and  Providence,  and  the  dis- 
tance between  tbe  two  former  was 
some  400  miles  less  than  that  between 
tbe  two  latter,  yet  it  was  found  prac- 
tically that  the  tradere  between  Lon- 
don and  Providence  made  the  posssige 
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in  fbnrteen  days  lesa  tluu  the  packets 
took  to  go  from  Falmouth  to  Boston, 
The  Lords  of  the  Treasury  were  natu- 
rally puzzled  by  this  statement,  which, 
without  Bupposipg  them  all  to  be  equally 
ignorant  and  stupid  with  ihe  treasury 
lords  and  clerks  of  the  present  day,  or 
to  have  red  tape  souls  and  sealing- 
wax  brains,  liJce  our  existing  Sir 
Charles  Trevelyans,  et  id  gemu  onata, 
we  may  verr  well  excuse  them  for — for 
it  also  puzzled  Dr.  Franklin ;  for  these 
Lords  of  the  Treasury  did  not  send 
out  a.  eommisdon  to  Bbode  Islandf 
neither  did  they  allow  any  busy  prig 
of  a  treasury  clerk  to  "pooh,  pooh" 
the  statement;  nor,  as  has  happened 
in  our  own  days,  commit  great  and 
important  interests  to  the  management 
of  subordinates,  whose  self-snffidency 
was  only  to  be  measured  by  thdr  ig- 
norance and  incapadty;  but  they  con- 
sulted Dr.  Franklin.  Dr.  Franklin 
at  once  consulted  a  Captain  Folger,  a 
Nantucket  whaler  —  a  very  unofficial 
personage,  not  probably  the  kind  of 
man  for  a  commissioner,  or  for  a  Tvmm 


epondent,  hut  one  who  knew  aL 
about  the  matter,  and  could  make  the 
mystery  plain  at  once.  He  explained 
that  the  whole  difierence  arose  from 
the  fact,  that  the  Rhode  IsUnd  skippen 
were  accfuunted  with  the  Gulf  Stream, 
and  avoided  it  on  their  passage  from 
Europe  to  America,  while  those  of  the 
Enghsh  packets  knew  nothing  about 
it,  and,  consequently,  oflen  lost  sixty 
or  seventy  miles  a-day  in  contendbg 
against  it.  Dr.  Franklin  and  Captun 
Fol^  constructed  a  chart,  showing  the 
limits  of  the  Golf  Stream,  whichenabled 
navigators  equally  to  avoid  it  when  it 
ran  against  them,  and  to  take  advan- 
tage of  it  when  it  was  their  interest  to 
do  to  1  and,  moreover,  gave  them  the 
still  farther  benefit  of  finding  their 
longitude,  and  knowing  where  they 
'  the  simple  expedient  of  dip- 


ping a  tbe 
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the  Gulf  Stream  became 
thenceforward  like  red  or  blue  streaks, 
or  a  line  of  buoys,  in  the  ocean;  tbe 
difference  of  temperature  being  often 
twenty  degrees  between  the  Gulf 
Stream  and  the  water  on  the  coast  of 
the  United  States. 

This  discovery  changed  the  course 
of  trade  I  ships  henceforward  ran  di. 
rcct  to  their  ports  of  destination  1  the 
passage  from  England  to  Boston  or 
New  York  was  reduced  from  dxty  to 
thirgr    days  J  and    Charleston,  bong 
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no  loTiKar  ■  hoow  of  call  hj  the  road, 
ude,  fell  oot  of  notice,  and  remained 
atationarj,  and  lagged  behind  in  the 
great  race  of  improTement  and  ad- 
vancement, which  imi  won  bj  the 
New  England  Slates. 

The  historr  of  acienee  abonnds  with 
inatances  of  similar  practical  restilu, 
■pringing  iVom  the  most  remote  and 
unexpected  sourcea.  We  can  fancy 
how  one  of  those  old  Falmouth  cap. 
'  taiiu  would  baTo  laughed  at  any  in- 
(juiring  passenger  who  occupied  his 
leisure  during  a  yojtige  by  dipping 
op  buckets  of  sea-Water,  and  taking 
their  temperature  with  a  thermometer. 
Lieutenant  Maurj  next  givei  us  a 
chapter  on  the  atmosphere,  commeno. 
ing  it  with  a  quotation  from  a  paper  bv 
l>r.  Buist,  of  Bombay,  which  we  shall 
t0.quot« : — 

"  A  phllcMplier  of  the  Esst,  with  ■  r(ob- 
ness  of  imagny  truly  Orlmtal,  4ncrib«i  lbs 
ptmoaphec*  ss  '  ■  aphsrJcal  sbdl  which  sor- 
roundi  our  planet  lo  ■  depth  which  is  nu- 
hnown  toua,  bjrauon  of  iti  growing  tsnulCy, 
aailisrelesjjedfromthepreMQraoflWownra- 

ErincumlwnE  mus.  iLiDpparsiirficecannot 
nearer  to  n>  thsn  flfly,  uid  con  acstcely 
ba  mora  remote  than  five  hundred  miio.  It 
sniToond*  as  on  all  aidn,  yet  we  see  It  not ; 
It  presses  on  na  with  a  load  ofartean  pounds 
on  •fsry  square  incli  ottartmcn  at  out  bodies, 
orftinn  •evont)' to  one  faaDdicd  Icmi  on  oa  ia 
all,  yet  ye  do  not  ao  niu<A  as  feel  ita  w^hL 
Bofter  than  tlie  aartnt  down  —  more  impal- 
pable than  the  finest  goaaamei — it  leaves  the 
tobweb  undiaturbed,  and  icinTely  slire  the 
lightest  Sower  ttast  Teeda  on  the  dew  it  nip- 
plies  ;  yetltbeanlhetlntsornationion  its 
wlnfs  Sraund  llie  wnriri,  siidcmthea  the  most 
refractory  inbslances  with  Its  weigbL  When 
In  motion,  its  Airea  la  anScient  to  Inel  the 
■DosI  Stalely  lonsta  and  stable  building*  with 


Into  tidgea  lUra  mountains,  and  dash  the 
■troDgest  ships  to  pieces  like  toys.  It  warm* 
and  cools  \y  turns  tbe  earth  snd  the  living 
creatures  that  inhabit  it.  It  draws  up 
vapours  Trom  the  sea  and  land,  retaina  ihem 
dlasolved  in  Itseir,  oriDsp«nd«l  In  ciatema  of 
danria,  and  throwa  them  down  again  as  rain 
or  dew  when  they  are  required.  It  brnda 
tbe  rays  of  tbe  aun  rrani  th«r  path,  to  gin 
ua  Iha  twilight  of  evening  and  of  dawn  i  ft 
dispsnca  snd  refracta  tlwlr  variona  tlnta  to 
bsautiiy  tbe  spproach  snd  the  rstnat  of  ttas 
orb  of  day.  Bnt  for  the  atmvaphers,  bub- 
•bine  would  burst  on  ua  and  fall  oa  at  once, 

IMsa  to  the  hlaie  of  noon.  We  ihould  hare 
no  twilight  to  soften  and  liuutify  the  land- 
scape; no  cloada  to  shade  ui  from  the 
•coTchtng  heat,  but  the  bald  earth,  as  it  re- 
TolvMl  on  Its  axis,  would  torn  It*  tanned 
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and  wsaksiMd  front  to  tb«  ftill  snd  tinmlt]' 
gated  rays  of  tbs  hnd  of  dsy.  It  aiRwda 
tb*  fas  wbtoh  vlTttas  sad  wanaa  oar  l>  an  ma. 
sod  reerives  lata  itself  that  which  bam  b«« 
poliatfd  by  use,  snd  is  thivwn  oflfaa  Dozioos. 
It  teada  the  Haae  of  IIA  exactly  u  it  doaa 
that  of  the  dre  — it  ia  in  both  caaea  eoo- 
Sumed,  snd  afForda  the  food  of  consumption-^ 
in  both  case*  It  become*  combined  with  cbar- 
coal,  which  reqnlna  It  for  combustion,  and 
I*  lemoTed  by  it  when  this  is  over.*"  — 
pp.  SA,  BT. 

We  have  then  a  long  And  admirable 
aceonnt  of  the  eirculab'on  of  the  at- 
mosphere. In  this  Lieutenant  Maiiry 
of  trade  winds  and 
I  snd  variable  winds 
— ealending  and  enlarging  the  espla- 
taation  previouily  given  by  phiioso- 
phers.  Diagniins  are  oecesMry  tbt 
the  complete  explanation  of  thia  anb- 
jeet,  but  we  will  endeavour  hei«  to 
give  an  ontline  of  it. 

Suppose  the  earth  to  be  motiootess, 
and  the  inn  to  go  round  !t  over  the 
equator,  the  air  aboat  the  eqnalorial 
regions  would  be  heated  and  expanded, 
and  would  conseqnentlf  rise  from  th« 
surface  to  the  npper  regions  of  thA 
atmosphere,  prodncing  an  aieending 
currenL  The  cooler  air  on  each  nde 
of  the  equatorial  regions  would  conse- 
quently be  sacked  in  to  supply  the 
place  of  that  which  was  risinc,  and  we 
should  thus  have  a  north  wind  blowinj; 
towards   the  equator  in  the  northern 


I  south  wind  in  the 


heniispher  , 
southern  bemixphere.  The  air  rising 
nnder  the  equator  would  be  cooled  iA 
the  higher  and  colder  parts  of  the  at- 
mosphere,  until   it  could    ascend  no 

£i  the  meantime  the  abstraction  of 
the  air  that  was  set  in  motion  along 
the  surface  of  the  earth,  from  the 
direction  of  the  polar  regions,  would 
tend  to  produce  a  vacnam  there,  and 
the  air  above  would  be  sucked  down 
to  supply  its  place.  The  place  whera 
this  arawtng  down  occurred  would  be 
somewhere  between  the  equator  and 
the  poles,  according  to  the  coolioc  and 
condensing  that  took  place.  NoWf 
suppoaa  the  earth  to  begin  to  move 
or  rotate  &om  west  to  east,  it  is  ob- 
vious  that  ita  surfsee  would  bwin  to 
rub  or  bmah  against  these  nor£  and 
south  tropical  winds,  so  that  tfaer 
would  be  converted  intoN.E.  and  S.K. 
winds.  The  rotundity  of  the  earth 
beins  greatest  at  the  equator,  and  leai 
and  leas  aa  we  appraat^  the  pcJes,  it 
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ii  obviom  thftt  u  ait  tra*e1<  tna  the 
pole  to  the  equator,  it  ii  continually 
coating  upon  partt  of  the  (urface  that 
■re  moriug  faster  towitrda  the  eaat 
than  the  part*  which  it  left.  But  a 
cnrrent  of  air   or  a  wind  ii  equallj 

traduced,  whether  the  earth  be  mov. 
ig  faster  than  the  air,  or  the  ur  faster 
than  the  earth.  In  the  above  case 
eBaterlj  winds  are  produced.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  ur  that  has  acquired 
the  rapid  motion  of  the  equatorial 
reKioDS,  from  west  to  east,  be  made  to 
travti)  towvds  the  poles,  it  is  con- 
tinually uoming  on  parts  of  the  earth 
that  ore  moving  more  slowly  than  the 
parts  which  it  left,  and  of  which  it  had 
acquired  the  mo^n ;  and  hence  it 
more*  over  these  parts  tbore  tapidlf 
towards  the  east  than  they  do,  produc- 
infi  a  westerly  wind  ;  south-west  if 
going  towards  the  north  pole,  north- 
Ireatlf  goiog  towards  the  south. 

Bo  far  the  explanation  Is  easy  and 
obvious.   Weknow  that  we  have  N.B; 
trade  winds  in  the  northern  tropical 
regions,  S.B.  trade  winds  in  the  south 
tropics,  with  a  belt  of  calms  under  the 
equator,  where  these  two  i  '    ' 
*  are  drawn  directly  up 
!ur&ce.  We  know,  afs  . 
the  trotifcs  we  have  winds  prevail- 
ing fVom  the   S.W.  in  the    northern 
hemisphere,  and  IVom  the  N.W.  In  the 
•outhem    hemisphere.      That   preva- 
lence is   greatest  where   there  is  the 
least  chance  of  interruption  fVoro  irre- 

Sularllies,  or  where  the  surikce  is  most 
niform.  as  in  the  southern  hemis- 
|>here,  where  it  is  almost  all  sea,  and 
where  westerly  winds  blow  almost 
without  any  intermission  right  round 
the  globe  south  of  Africa,  Australia, 
and  America. 

Lieutenant  Maury,  however,  makes 
It  probable  that  the  circulation  is  com- 

Cte  over  the  whole  globe ;  that  when^ 
instance,  a  particla  of  air  coming 
up  as  part  of  the  S.  B.  trade  wind  la 
drawn  up  at  the  eauator,  it  does  not 
turn  bacK  again,  ana  flow  towards  tha 
south  pole,  but  continue*  on  lowardi 
lUe  north  a*  part  of  the  upper  current 
above  the  N.B.  trwde  winds  —  sinks 
down  to  the  sufface,  about  the  tropic 
of  Cancer,  continnei  thenra,  asasouthf 
west  surftce-wind,  round  and  round 
the  northern  hemisphere,  till  it  risea 
in  the  calms  of  the  nor^  polar  re^nsi 
whence  it  moves  to  the  south  u  part 
of  the  upptir  current,  sinks  down  ajjain 
M  It*  tro|Me  of  Canoar,  htid  entess  into 
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the  N.E.  trade  wind,  rises  at  the  eqoa. 
tor,  and  flows  south  as  an  upper  cur- 
rent over  the  S.E.  trade  wluds,  sinks 
down  at  ^e  tropic  of  Capricorn,  and 
enters  into  the  N.W.  winds,  with  which 
it  whirls  round  the  southern  hemis- 
phere, till  drawn  np  in  the  south 
Elar  regions,  aa  it  had  previously 
en  at  the  north  pole,  and  then  again 
enters  on  its  nevet-ending  circuit. 

As  proofs  of  this  interchange  be- 
tween the  winds  of  the  two  hcmis- 
pberes,  he  adduces,  among  others, 
two  remarkable  facts. 

First,  there  is  half  as  much  rain 

Xin  falling  in  the  northern  hemis- 
ra  as  there  is  in  the  southern, 
although  the  proportion  of  land  and 
water  m  the  two  hemispheres  is  ex. 
actly  the  other  way.  It  is  probable, 
therefore,  that  the  increased  propor- 
tion of  vapour  which  falls  as  rain  in 
the  north  is  taken  up  as  vapour  in  the 
south,  where  there  Is  the  largest  eva- 
porating surface.  The  extreme  damp- 
ness of  our  climate  is  thus  thily  sic. 
counted  for,  inasmuch  as  the  wind 
which  comes  to  os  as  the  S.W.  wind, 
along  the  surface  of  the  North  Atlantic, 
had  previously  blown  asthn  S.E.  trude 
wind  along  the  surface  of  the  South 
Atlantic,  or,  perhaps,  even  the  South 
Pacific  Ocean.  Although  these  winds, 
when  they  ascended  under  the  equator, 
hod  been  draineil  of  much  of^  their 
moisture,  which  had  been  condensed 
by  the  cold  of  the  upper  atmosphere, 
and  fallen  as  part  of  the  perpetual 
rain  of  that  region,  there  iiill  would 
remain  a  balance  of  rooisture,  which 
would  be  added  to  as  they  traversed 
the  Atlantic,  and  again  squeezed  ont 
of  them  as  Ihev  approached  the  cold, 
condensing  regions  of  the  north. 

Lieutenant  M nun- points  out,  that 
with  the  eiception  of  the  River  Plata 
(and  the  Amazon,  which  is  equatorial) 
all  the  great  rivers  of  the  world  am  in 
the  northern  hemisphere,  while  the 
lat^iest  spaces  of  ocean  are  in  tba 
soulheiD.  He  likens  the  oue  to  the 
condenser,  and  the  other  to  the  boiler 
of  the  great  machine  of  the  globe. 

The  other  fact  produced  as  evidence 
of  the  interchange  between  the  winds 
of  the  two  hemispheres  is  perhaps  still 
more  striking.     We  will  allow  Lieu- 
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ni^oftheCtpade  Vrrdldtndi.  InotlMc 
p«rU  of  tbo  H«  alio  tbey  meet  sboircn  of 
dnat.  What  Uin*  ahowen  precipllila  in  Ihs 
Heditemnean  ia  called  '  ilrocco  diut,'  and 
in  olha  pull  '  African  duat,'  beeaii«a  the 
*indi  which  accoaii«ny  tliem  an  np- 
poaad  to  coma  (nun  the  Sirocco  Dcaert,  or 
•ame  otbo-  paicbsd  land  of  th*  oontiiwDt  of 
Africa.  It  ii  of  a  briek-nd  or  dnnamon 
ooloar,  and  it  aometinMa  comndown  in  tucb 
qoaatiliea  aa  to  cover  tbe  tails  and  riggiag, 
tliough  Iba  vosel  maf  be  bundieda  of  mile* 
&om  Iba  laad. 

"  NoiT  the  patient  reader,  irbo  baa  had 
(he  heart  to  lolloir  me  In  the  preoeding  chap- 
ten  around  vilh  ■  tho  wind  in  hla  cinaita,' 
vill  percelTe  that  proof  la  jrtl  wanting  to 
(Kabli^  tt  aa  a  (int  that  the  north-eaat  and 
•oath-eaat  tradea,  after  meetiag  and  riaing 
&p  in  the  equatorial  cstma,  do  croea  orer  and 
take  the  tncka  represented. 

"  Statemanti,  and  reasona,  and  argnnuota 
enough  have  alnad;  been  made  and  ad- 
dund  to  make  it  highly  probable,  according 
to  hmnan  reasoning,  that  such  is  the  caia  ; 
and  thoDgh  the  theoretical  deduction!  ahow- 
ing  euch  lo  be  tbe  caae  ha  narer  so  gmd, 
podtive  proof  that  they  an  true  cannot  Ml 
to  be  recdved  with  delight  aod  nttUhetlaD. 

"  Were  It  poaalble  to  take  a  portion  of 
Ibis  air,  aa  it  trarelt  down  tbs  aontb-eaat 
Iradea,  npresoiting  the  general  coone  of 
Mmospberlcal  drcnlatltai,  and  to  put  a  tall/ 
OD  It  by  which  wa  oould  alwaya  recogniaa  it 
■gain,  Iben  wa  might  hope  actually  to  prore, 
I^  arideooe  the  most  podtiva,  the  cbauDela 
through  which  the  air  of  the  trade  windis 
after  aecendmg  at  tbe  equator,  returo* 
wlieneell  came. 

"But  the  air  IsinTlilbla;  and  it  ia  not 
easily  percdred  bow  athar  marks  or  talUca 
may  be  put  upon  It,  that  it  may  be  traced 
tai  Ita  path!  UvroDgb  the  doada. 

"IIm  aeaptie,  tlwelbre,  who  finds  it  baid 
to  baUsra  that  tin  geoaral  dicnlatlon  ia  lacb 
aa  Plata  L  Tqircssnta  it  to  ba,  might  ooa- 
rider  Umself  aaft  Id  hia  nnbalief  ware  ba  lo  da- 
date  his  willingoesa  to  give  It  up  the  moment 
any  one  sbonld  put  taWes  on  tbe  wings  of 
the  wind,  which  would  eoable  him  lo  recog- 
nlae  that  air  again,  and  tboee  lallles,  whan 
limnd  at  otiier  porta  of  the  earth'a  aarface. 

"ABdiacult  a*  this  seams  to  be,  It  has 
•ctnally  been  dnia.  Ehrenberg,  witb  hla 
mtcnacopa,  has  MtabHshed,  almost  beyond  a 
doubt,  that  the  air  which  the  sontb-east 
ttada  wtaida  bring  to  tbe  eqoMar  does  rise 
op  there  and  paM  ovw  into  the  notthen 

"  The  Siroeoo,  or  AIHcan  dnat,  wbkh  he 
has  been  obserring  so  closely,  baa  tamed 
out  to  be  tallfaM  pnt  npon  the  wind  hi  the 
other  hemiapbere;  and  tbii  beautiful  In- 
stroment  of  hia  enables  ns  to  detect  the  marks 
on  tbeea  little  talllee  as  plainly  as  though 
those  marks  had  basn  wrllteo  npon  labels 
«f  wood,  and  Had  to  tbe  wings  oftba  wind. 

"lUa  dnat,  wbsn  snltfKtad  to  mknar 
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fusoria  and  organtsois  whose  AoMtal  is  not 
Africa  hot  Soalh  America,  and  in  tbe  sooth- 
east  trade  wind  region  of  South  America. 
Piofeaaor  Ehnnberg  haa  examined  apedmeoa 
of  aea  dust  ftom  tbe  Cape  da  Terda  and  Iba 
TSgloiia  Ibere^WDt,  tntas  Haka,  Omoa, 
I^ona,  and  tbe  Tyrol ;  and  ba  haa  fomd  a 
similarity  among  tbem  as  strikiiig  ■■  it 
would  lUTO  bean  had  tbess  qnduMO*  bom 
all  taken  from  tbe  same  pile.  Sonth  Ama- 
riosn  forms  he  reoognises  in  all  of  them ; 
Indeed,  tbey  are  the  prerailiog  fbnni  ia 
erery  qxcimen  he  has  examined. 

"  It  may,  I  think,  be  now  n^dnlcd  aa  an 
otabliabed  fact,  that  there  ia  a  perpetoal 
upper  cnRcnt  of  air  fhim  South  America  to 
Horib  Afiln;  and  that  the  ndume  t/  air 
which  flows  to  tb«  nnthward  In  tlieea  vp- 
par  cumnia  Is  neariy  eqnal  to  the  volooM 
vbldi  Sows  to  the  southward  witb  tha 
north -east  trade  winda,  then  can  ba  bo 
donbL"— pp.  97,  98. 

Tbe  MUM  Uw  by  trbicb  w«  ffitplwn 
tba  Action  of  Uw  tnde  winds,  will  giva 
m  liao  the  raaacm  for  the  courw  of 
thow  exceptioiu  and  iiiUmiptiona  to 
tbem  koowD  by  tbe  luime  <»  "mon. 
■oong."  Wberenr  within  tbe  tropica^ 
or  cloM  to  tbem,  we  bafe  n  Inrge  ex- 
pMue  of  lam)  which  tho  Tertical,  or 
nsArly  Terlical,  sun  can  heat  inteiuieljf 
there  jou  will  establish  a  great  ascend- 
ing current  of  air  from  the  inrfaee  into 
the  higher  re^on  of  the  atoiospbere, 
and  a  consequent  tnrface  current  or 
wind  mihins  in  laterally  to  snpply  ita 
place.  In  Uie  northern  henuspher^ 
the  land  of  Texas  and  New  Mexico 
beoomes,  daring  tbe  summer,  so  hot, 
as  to  draw  t^  wind  from  the  Gulf  ^ 
Mexioo,  from  aN.K.  into  a  S.E.  trade* 
or  "monsoon."  Cenbal  America,  in 
like  manner,  produces  a  S.W.  wind  intha 
summor  in  die  Pacific  new  the  iatbmns. 
North  Africa  produoes  a  B.W.  mon. 
soon  during  onr  aummer  in  the  Gulf 
of  Guinea  I  and  Southern  A^  when 
heated  by  the  snmner  sun,  causes 
the  S.W.  monsoon  to  blow  over  all 
the  adjacent  parts  of  the  Indian  Ocean, 
from  Madagascar  t«  the  coasts  of  China, 
In  our  winter,  or  when  the  son  is  over 
the  sonlhem  trofueal  regions,  the  N.E. 
or  S>E,  trade  wind  resumes  its  nonnat 
GODTse  in  all  these  places.  At  this 
period,  however,  naniely,  in  the  north, 
em  winter  and  southern  Eummer,  Aos- 
tralia  plays  the  part  of  a  great  heater 
to  the  air  above  it.  The  S.E.  trado- 
wind  which  blows  upon  its  easleni 
coast,  is  then  socked  up  and  put  an 
aadtOi  and  the  tendenojtoaTaonam 
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being  eansed.  a  vinil  from  tba  N.W. 
rushes  in  to  fill  it  ap,  frorn  nil  the  seas 
■bcut  Java  and  Sutnatm,  and  thug  is 
prodaced  the  N.W.  monwon  of  tbow 
regions  which,  beiog  once  iet  in  mo- 
tion, is  carried  on  and  continued  by 
NeiT  Guinea,  and  New  Ireland,  and 
New  Caledonia,  and  the  other  ialBDdi  of 
those  parti,  as  far  eveOf  we  believe,  aa 
the  Fejee  Islands. 

Neitlier  must  the  render  suppose 
tbat  the  Gulf  Stream  belbre  spoken  of 
is  the  only  great  river  of  the  ocean 
(«»^«i  /uym  witHt  OiMwi)  that  we 
are  acquainted  with.  It  is  nipcatcd 
in  the  North  Fadfic  by  a  stream 
of  warm  water  rushing  by  the  Philip- 
pine Istanda  towards  the  Aleutian 
Islands,  and  the  N.W.  coast  of  Ama- 
rica ;  and  even  the  drcumstance  of  a 
cold  in-shore  current  from  the  north 
occurs  along  the  coast*  of  Asia,  like 
that  which  comes  down  from  Davis's 
Strtuta  along  the  eastern  coast  of  Ame- 
rica. Of  these,  lientenant  Maury 
•ayas— 

■'  BctwMn  tba  phydcal  ftatncca  of  tb(s 
carmit  and  the  Gulf  Stream  at  the  Atlanlk 
llwre  an  aevtral  points  of  raBmldaaca. 
Sumstm  and  m-'""  caimpoad  to  Flonda 
anilCubk;  Borneo  to  Xhn  Hatumu,  villi 
tba  Old  ProTlJcDce  Cbannal  to  tbe  toutta, 
aad  tbe  Florida  Pssa  to  tbe  treat.  Tha 
coasts  o(  Cbina  aniwer  to  tboie  of  tha 
Uuiled  Stalts,  the  Phillppioes  to  the  Ber- 
mndai,  tbeSapan  Islands  In  KewfinuMlland. 
As  with  th«  Golf  Stream,  so  alM  ben  irith 
(bis  Cbina  eatrant,  tharats  a  eouater-cniTant 
of  cold  water  batwaen  It  aad  tbe  shore.  Tha 
dlmaUs  of  tba  Asiatic  coast  coneipend  with 
tbiiaa  of  America  aloog  Ilia  Allaalk  (  aod 
those  of  Columbia,  WidiiaRlsD,  and  Von- 
convar  are  dnpiicaCea  of  tbosa  of  Weslern 
Europe  and  Ifae  British  IiUnds ;  the  climate 
of  Cdifomia  (SUte)  rcnenibllng  that  of 
Spain  ;  the  sandy  plsiiu  and  rainteaa  regions 
of  Lower  Califaroia  reminding  one  of  AFrics, 
with  its  deserts  between  tba  saoM  parallels, 

"  Uoreover,  the  Norlb  Padflc,  like  the 
NoKh  Atlsntlc,  ti  anrsloped,  wbera  tbesa 
warm  water*  go,  witti  miita  and  &gf,  and 
Streaked  with  Ugbtning.  TIm  Ateatian  lalands 
are  aa  renowned  fut  fogs  and  mists  aa  are  tba 
Grand  Banks  of  Kewfoandland. 

"  A  aurCaea-current  Sows  north  throngb 
Bahring's  Strait  into  tbe  Arctic  Sea ;  bat  in 
tha  Attsntic,  tha  currrut  b  frum,  not  inb^ 
tba  Arctic  Sea  :  it  Suva  south  on  the  aurlac', 
Dorib  below  i  Behring'a  Strait  being  tou 
shallow  to  admit  of  mi^hly  under-cnrrenta, 
er  to  permit  tba  InttoductiDn  from  tlie  polar 
badn  of  iiny  lar^e  leeba^a  into  tha  Paoifle. 

"  Sahrii^'s  Strait,  lu  geoBia^ical  pod> 
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tton,  answers  to  Darh's  Strdt  h)  the  Atlat>< 
tic  ;  and  Aliaka,  with  its  Aleutian  chain  of 
islands,  to  GraanUnd.  But  Instead  of  there 
being  la  the  eaat  ot  ALiaki,  as  (bere  is  to 
the  out  of  Greauland,  an  escape  into  Ibe 
polar  baaln  for  Ibese  warm  wateis,  the  Pa- 
ciSc  shore-Una  Intervenes,  and  tonia  Ibem 
down  through  a  sort  of  North  Sea  aloug  the 
weatsm  coast  of  tha  continant  towanla 
Mexico. 

"  These  contrasts  show  tbe  principal  poinla 
of  memblanca  and  at  diffinancs  between  tim 
currents  and  aqueous  circulation  in  tha  tiro 
oceans.  Tlis  ice-bearing  euntnts  of  the 
Morlh  Atlanlic  am  not  repealed  as  to  da- 
graa  in  (be  North  Pacific,  for  there  la  no  nur- 
sery Tor  Icebargi  Ilka  tlia  fivzea  ocean  and 
its  arms.  The  aaas  of  Okotak  and  Eamt- 
achatka  alone,  and  not  tbe  froien  seas  of  tbe 
Arellc,  cradle  the  icaberga  for  the  North 
Fadfic"— p.  136,  1S7. 

After  describing  aereral  other  cor- 
renta  which  are  known  to  travene  tbe 
Pacific  and  Indian  Oceans,  and  allud- 
inz  to  others  which  mast  exist,  but 
which  have  not  yet  been  ezHmined, 
Lieutenant  Uuury  gives  us  the  follow. 
ing  striking  passu};e  on  one  of  tbe 
eatisesof  such  ci 


"  And  what  elae  should  wa  expect  in  this 
ocean  but  a  ajatem  of  currents  and  counter* 
COrrenta  apparently  the  moat  uncertain  and 
complicated?  Tbe  PatiHc  Ocean  and  tha 
Indian  Ocean  niay,  in  tba  view  wa  are  aljoot 
to  tak<^  be  considered  aa  one  sheet  of  water. 
Tbiaabeetof  water  covers  an  area  quit  a  equal 
In  extent  to  one-lialf  of  that  embraced  by 
tba  whole  aarface  of  Uia  earth  ;  and,  accord. 
ieg  tu  Profasaor  Alexander  Seitb  Johnalon, 
who  BO  atatea  It  in  the  new  edition  of  hla 
splendid  Kiydcal  Atlas,  tbe  total  annual  fall 
of  lain  on  Uia  earth's  aurfkce  is  one  hundred 
and  aighty-aix  tbousaiiJ,  two  hundred  and 
forty  cubic  imperial  miles.  Not  less  than 
three-fourlbs  of  the  vapour  which  makes  IhIa 
lain,  cornea  from  this  waile  of  waten  i  bat 
Buppoung  ^lat  only  half  of  this  quantity,  ^, 
ninety-three  thousand,  one  hondred  and 
twenty  cnUo  milaa  of  rain  falla  upon  Ihla 
sea,  and  that  tbat  much,  at  least,  is  Iskao 
up  tmni  It  again  as  vapour,  tiiis  would  give 
two  hundred  and  flfty-flva  cuUo  miles  as  the 
quantity  of  water  which  is  dally  lifted  up 
and  poured  haek  again  into  this  expanse. 
It  la  taken  np  at  oaa  place  and  rained  down 
at  another;  aad  in  this  process,  Iheiafoi^ 
wa  have  aganciea  for  multitudes  of  partial 
and  conflicting  cnrraota,  all,  hi  (balr  sst  and 
strength,  apparently  as  uncertain  aa  tba 
wtniia. 

"  The  better  to  appiedata  tha  oparallon 
of  such  agenciaain  producing  currents  in  lbs 
aca,  now  litre,  now  there,  fimt  (his  way,  and 
tbeu  that,  let  us,  by  way  of  iUunlralioii,  ima- 
^Bs  a  dbiilct  of  two  hundred  and  af<y-tiva 
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CPirt  a  niBchins  (•!  uble  nf  piirr]>'ng  up  ti 
tin  twenlvfbnr  hrmn,  all  Mie  watfr  in  lh< 
dci'thof  me  mrlelnlll1•>tii^'tr 


«:!.  pu.. 


'stiT,  but  it  ni 


tliU  ir 

(IhchiirgB  it  *|nin  li 
day,  tint  et  wmw  nther  plncp.  Now,  bera  is 
■  rum  IbT  crmlinit  currml*  that  ia  equiva- 
lent ill  Its  multa  (o  tlw  eHMa  lliat  wnuM 
be  prmloted  by  bniTlnp  up.  In  lo-suly-fonr 
biiur:%  two  liuudred  ami  Itriy-flve  ruble  mlka 
of  mttr  Irom  one  part  of  (lie  Pii'lBu  Ocenn, 
■ml  emptying  It  not  ajtain  upon  tnolhrt 
part  The  cumnti  lliat  woulil  1-e  cmlnl 
by  siicU  an  oiieraflon  would  orerHiielni  niTl. 
f^tiiin  mil  dvtulate  (tie  sea;  anil,  hniipllf 
ft)T  tiie  iiamiin  ra«,  t1i«  p'eiit  aimafplitiiral 
mMliitM  wliicli  aclually  ilow  iierfunn  every 
day,nn  the  iivera)>r,  all  liii«  lifting  np.  traiia- 
IMTtinfr.  ami  letting  down  uf  valrf  upin  tiia 
fiica  lit  Ilia  grand  octan,  don  not  tonflna 
liavir  In  an  area  uf  two  liuiiilinl  and  SStJ- 
fiveaqura  milei^  but  lo  an  area  three  liundrad 
t'uiuiaiKl  timca  at  creali  yet,  nerertbckia, 
tilt  lanietiuiulilyof  walerlalifptintnoiioB, 
and  the  currents,  In  tlie  agcrpgme,  transport 

they  would  hive  lo  do  wrra  i.ll  Ihe  dinlurb- 
tnet  to  take  place  iipnn  our  hypntliellcal 
arej  of  one  mile  de^p  over  Ihe  e]un«  of  two 
{tundred  and  flfry>tlve  H]Uire  niilea.  Kuir 
when  wa  come  lo  reivtiect  llial  evaporaiioD 
l-i  lifting  up,  tlial  ihe  wind*  are  transporting, 
and  that  lh«  clouds  do  let  down  evcij-  iltj 
■irtually  such  a  body  of  water,  but  that  it  i* 
done  liy  Utile  and  little  at  a  place,  and  bjr 
bair'i  breadth'  ai  a  time,  not  by  por^ilielo)^- 
peilone  one  mile  Ihicit — that  the  evaporation 
U  mo-t  ra[iid  and  the  mini  mnat  tojilonf, 
not  alwaya  at  tlie  Hme  pkice,  but  now  lieie, 
now  llierc,  we  aliall  nee  aclually  rxltiiig  in 
nature  n  force  sufficient  to  Kive  rise  tn  Just 
auch  4  syilem  of  currenlji  as  tbatnliich 
niiiTinPT''  liud  tn  the  FaLlQc— eurrenta  wliicb 
■p[iear  lo  rl>e  In  mid  ocean,  run  at  unequal 


Among  the  other  cbart*  of  tho  let 
Tjieutenant  BtHuty  hiu  pnblisbeil  ii 
*'  WbHle  Chart,"  giving  no  account  of 
the  ilitTerttnt  spaces  of  ocean  where  ilif- 
furent  kinds  of  wholes  have  been  aeen 
for  enuh  month  of  iho  ycnr,  as  fnr  aa 
he  couldnrocure  ilocunients  to  inform 
him.  These  documents  cotiiisted 
chitifly  of  tho  log-books  of  whalers. 
Some  of  the  reiulta  are  very  inturetit- 
ini{.  It  appears  thiit  the  "  Kiuht 
Whale"  of  the  GreenUnd  and  Davis's 
Strait',  is  the  aams  species  as  the  Kisht 
Whala  of  BahriDg'a  Straits,  but  tW 


this  whale  aaver  mm  m  At  aonth  aa 
Ihe  tropica  in  either  oc«an.  lients- 
nsnt  Maurf  infeired  from  this,  befora 
the  fact  was  proved,  that  there  murt 
he  an  opon  pasnage  from  Dsria'a 
Slraila  to  Ikhring'a  Straita.  It  ap. 
pears,  however,  to  vt,  ihat  this  doe* 
not  flhaolulely  folloiVi  because,  aappo*- 
ing  continuous  Lind  hnd  stretched  from 
^'o^tll  AinericA  to  ihc  polu  itself,  attU 
this  whale  might  have  paved  from 
Green  lam  I  by  Icelnnd  and  Spits, 
berjjen  atonic  the  north  coait  of  Aua 
to  Iteliring's  Stniita,  or  VIM  v»ria. 

I'hKre  is  also  n  Kight  Whulu  in  tba 
southern  he lui sphere,  of  a  diflerent 
•peciua  from  the  nortliem  one,  which 
spreads  round  Ihe  nonli  polnr  portion 
of  the  globe,  never  coming  no  fur  m    '' 


Ilio  Janeir.1. 

ThH  grt'at  Sperm  Whale,  ou  tho 
other  hand,  ia  a  tropical  animal,  rar«lf 
coing  more  than  SO*  from  the  line.  M» 
19  saiil  never  to  iloubUa  the  Opa  of 
Good  Hope,  even  although  he  lias  been 
known  to  double  Cape  Horn.  Ueu- 
tennnt  Mniir^  uae*  the  latter  fact  In 
show  the  probable  exiiitenoe  of  a  littvp 
under  current  of  wnrm  water  round 
that  Cnpe, 

An  ii:9tance  wtis  known  of  a  •perm 
ivhiile  U'ing  atriiuk  on  the  const  of 
Peru,  and  ^ing  uftcrwards  taken  with 
the  hnrpoon-lieiid,  bearing  riiip's  name, 
&C.1  *iiU  remiiitiinj;  in  liitii,  off  Ib<t 
coatt  of  the  United  Sialef . 

In  tho  "  Sailing  Diredioni,"  IJcnt. 
Maury  gives,  wertatim  tl  Ii4«rmlm,  » 
number  of  letters  from  old  wbaUnfj^ 
captains,  descriptive  of  the  bnbits  of 
the  whale.  TlieK  hitlers  are  exeeed- 
inyly  rich  —  they  ainell  of  the  Ka. 
Their  writers  are  evidently  genuiiio 
"  old  suits,''  going  slmiglit  and  direct 
to  the  piiint,  with  a  lolu)  disregard  of 
all  the  dangers  of  graiiiiiuir,  and  aa 
open  and  httnrly  eoiitenipt  for  all  thv 

Sreeise  nieanin(;s  of  words,  ai  well  a* 
ir  the  opinions  of  "  natumlisia  de- 
seribing  animals  that  are  found  in 
regioni  where  they  never  VL-nturo 
the  in  selves."  Where,  haivever,  tliCM 
boneHt  Biiilori  describe  what  they 
themselves  have  Si.-eo,  their  words  are 
most  valuable. 

One  of  [hem,  afler  moat  erroneously 
attributing  to  loologiata  the  idea  that 
whale*  aud  other  oetaceoua  aiiimalc 
are  fith,  and  moat  rightljr  poiaiiac 
•vt  their  anslop  t*  In*  largn  land 
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Miimala  u  haning  wwno  red  blood) 
finiiW  bj  UecUring,  that  "  they  teem 
to  form  a  sort  of  iiitenaediate  and 
conneoting  link  betwL-en  abtalvU 
braiilt,  and  their  more  near  lubioarine 
neighbours.'* 

Anoiher  aaji  —  "  The  right  whale 
hetU  tipon  a  email  tutimal  substunce, 
which  eeemt  lo  negelatt  and  come  to 
malurilf  pvery  jear,  and  perish  like 
the  vcgetatioti  ui>on  tlte  lanil.  The 
tpertn  wbule  feeds  upon  an  iaaaimala 
oximal  tubtlaact,  caileil  a  »quid,^  which 
grolai  u/iou  lie  bottom  of  the  tea,  and 
u  never  auen  upon  ihe  lurface,  oaoupt 
whtn  torn  up  by  iha  whale." 

Thutu  are  ni^mf  other  nioit  intereal- 
ing  chapters  in  Lieut.  Maury's  book, 
eiiritltMl  "  The  Sidts  of  tlie  Sen," 
"  The  Kqualorial  Cloud  King,"  "  The 
Geological  Agency  of  the  Winds," 
'.'  The  Ba*in  of  the  Atl^Ptio  Storm*,'' 
f'ltoutei,"  &c.>  but  our  ■pace  furbida 
ut  lo  iluacribe  theui  hU  u(  they  deserve. 
The  basin  of  the  Ailantie,  with  iu  ac 
ceinpanyiug  cliarc  of  deu{)-M:a  sounj- 
ingf,  showing  ihe  gencml  form  of  all 
the  slopes  and  leilgus  of  that  great 
submarine  valley,  is  most  Curious.  The 
deepest  liollow  in  this  ocean  is  a  little 
south  of  the  Banks  of  Newfoundland, 
where  its  deptlis  exceed  30,000  feet. 
From  this  great  pit,  its  slopes  rise 
rapiilly  up  tu  the  coast  of  America 
on  one  siile,  nnd  more  gradually  to- 
wnrda  that  of  Europe  and  Africa  on 
the  other.  Belween  the  North  coast 
of  Ireland  an']  tb:it  of  Newfoundland, 
tt)o  dvplh  never  exceeds  3,000  fa- 
tbdnis,  or  18,000  feet,  and  a  broud  ex- 
tenitiun  of  this  plaleuu  spi-eads  down 
round  the  Azorex,  and  tar  into  the 
eciiirij  of  the  AlUnlic,  between  those 
iaiands  and  the  Wust  Indies.  This  is 
surrounded  by  a  atlU  wider  pUceau 
not  exceeding  8,000  fnthoniii,  or 
21,000  feet  in  depth,  which  is  con- 
iievled  by  a  narrow  ridge,  a  littie 
N.E.  of  the  Windward  laiands,  with 
the  corrceponding  plateau  of  the  Ame- 
rican sbonj —  a  comparatively  narrow 
troagh  of  3,000  fathouis  and  upwards 
atreichcs  thence  down  into  the  middle 
of  iliK  South  4tlti>tic  oa  on*  hand. 


Ste.  SBC 

tnd  a  wider  and  deeper  hollow  laadiy 
on  the  olher,  to  the  deep  pit  of  tho 
North  Atlantic  belure  mentioned. 

Atone  or  two  places  speciiuena  of 
the  bottom  were  biougbt  up  by  means 
of  Brooke's  sounding  apparatus,  from 
a  depth  of  more  than  two  miles,  or 
10,600  feeL  The«e  specimens  were 
thought  to  be  "clay,"  but  on  exami- 
nation by  tlie  microscope,  tliis  clay 
turned  out  to  be  a  mass  of  microscopic 
calcareous  shelli  (furamnifrra),  to- 
gether with  some  sdiccous  shells  of 
"  diatomacGK."  In  these  my riud*  of 
minute  orjianisms  thus  accumulHted 
at  the  bottom  of  the  ocenn;  to  minute 
thnt  they  are  iea  tb»n  grams  of  Kind, 
and  not  large;'  than  the  panicles  of 
which  clay  or  mvid  is  coniposud,  we 
have  the  ctplnnaiiun  of  the  phospho- 
rescence of  the  se.-i,  produced  by  them  ; 
when  idive  ihey  sported  on  the  surface 
of  the  waters. 

The  chapter  on  Storms  is  brief,  and 
that  on  Uoutes  is  largely  taken  up 
with  tho  exciting  details  of  a  race 
between  foiir  clip|>er  ships  fi-oui  New 
York  to  San  Francisco  in  Califurnik 
'Thi.-i,  which  Lieut.  Maury  describes 
as  the  most  celebrated  end  famous 
race  that  hjis  ever  bxen  run,  came  off 
in  the  autumn  of  tB52.  Tho  names 
of  the  compelitora  were  the  "Wild 
Pigeon,'' Captain  I'utnam;  the  "  Jobs 
Gilpin."  Captain  Doane ;  the  "  Flying 
Fish."  Captain  Nickels  :  and  tha 
"  Trade  Wind,"  Captain  Webber. 
Mnary  discusses  all  the  chances  and 
chiinyes  of  the  race,  but  no  have 
only  Hpace  for  the  result.  The  "  Fly- 
ing Fish"  beat;  slie  in.ide  Ihe  pass:ige 
in  92  days  and  4  hours  from  p.>r( 
to  anchor;  the  "John  Gilpin,"  id 
93  days  and  W  hours,  froin  (lort  lo 
pilot;  the  "Wild  FiKeon"  bad  110 
days;  the  "Trade  Wind"  followed, 
with  i02  days,  having  taken  fire  and 
bumeJ  for  eight  hours  on  the  way. 

So  we  come  back  to  huiniui  interests 
and  human  actions  at  l.isL  'i'bus  will 
it  ever  bo.  Thu  astronomer  who  haa 
passed  iho  night  in  observing  the  ma- 
jestic inarch  of  tho  heaveiity  bodiee 
will  be  called  back  again  to  earth  by 


*  Do«s  the  reader  recollect  the  conversation  between  two  nlggrn,  one  giving  to  tbp  elhsr 
an  accuuDI  of  a  Kraion  about  Jonsli  lis  had  been  JiiM  Hstening  la  i  —  "  Uery  flna  Kni<an, 
Peier,  all  about  oiic  Mbm  Jonah  ;  blm  eat  a  whiile  In  three  ilara."  "  By  E*>l'}'i  him  deUil  of 
a  falloir  lor  Oali,'  npli'd  hi»  KOndering  auditor. 

t  A  aquld  ia  a  small  cuttle  fish,  but  wfaetbor  It  be  used  bf  whaling  captains  always  with 
this  ■■ir'"— ""-  ii  ptrhapi  doobtTaL    In  Newboodlaad,  the  flstatnnen  call  medusa  "  iqi^ 
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ibe  want  of  Lis  bre^kfiul.  Tbe  most 
enthaiiiutic  sludent,  the  moat  abstract 
pbiloaopher,  miut  succamb  to  The  de- 
liisnds  ofileep,  of  hunger,  end  of  thirst. 
Ought  we  to  complitin  of  this?  Should 
we  reg&rd  it  u  a  degradation  ?  Nuy, 
Terily.  If  it  were  a  true  answer  that 
the  naturalist  cave  to  the  caTiller  who 
tnecred  at  bis  devoting  his  time  to  the 
pursuit  of  butterflies  and  the  dissection 
of  beetles — "  Man's  time  can  nBv.er  be 
misemployed  in  the  study  and  conteni- 
pUtion  of  the  mo«t  insignificant  thing 
that  God  has  thonght  it  worth  his 
while  to  create" — so  to  the  right  judg. 
ing  philosopher  there  are  none  of  our 
corporeal  wants  or  desires  which  do 
not  deserve  and  require  their  due  share 
of  attention.  Man  bein^  created  as 
hoAy  and  soul,  it  is  as  ptmn  an  anli^o. 
niini  to  the  divine  intention  to  neglect 
or  enfeeble  the  body,  as  it  is  to  think 
of  it  alone,  and  leave  untrained  and 
uncultivated  the  faculties  of  the  soul. 

Science,  then,  though  the  pnrsvit  of 
it  be  its  own  exceeding  ^eat  reward, 
Btepa  not  one  whit  out  of  its  legitimatn 
path  when  it  studies  to  promote  the 


welfare,  to  contribute  to  tbe  con. 
venience,  to  increase  the  comforts  «nd 
the  luxnriesofthe  human  race.  Gt«nd, 
and  deliabtful,  and  spirit-slirring  as 
may  bo  Uie  local  contemplation  of  the 
sea  and  the  atmosphere  in  all  tbccr 
varied  aspects  of  calm,  and  bre*re, 
and  storm—strengthening,  puri^ng, 
ennobling  as  it  may  be,  when  wa  riw 
on  the  wings  of  science  above  their 
mere  local  contemplation,  and  view  the 
world  ab  extra,  as  if  we  were  already 
beings  of  another  sphere,  watching  its 
motions,  and  all  the  quick  play  of  air, 
and  cloud,  and  walerthat  give  life  and 
beauty  to  ila  surface — awe-stmck  as  we 
might  be  in  viewing  the  beautiful  rrpn. 
lanty  of  their  movements,  the  ezqui^le 
t^-stem  and  harmony  of  their  rircnla. 
tion,  and  all  its  wonderfnl  adjusttnenli 
and  compensations — still,  while  we  re- 
main human  bangs,  this  hagbt  i*  too 
vast  for  us  to  retain  long,  its  air  too 
rarefied  for  us  to  continue  to  breathe 
without  an  occasional  descent  to  earth 
and  its  concerns,  where,  Antaof^ke. 
we  may  gather  itrength  and  energy  fitr 
fresh  enterprise. 


How  rarely  do  nuitnrer  years  fill  up 
with  Koy  sort  of  fidelity  those  va^nie 
and  visionarr  outlines  of  life  which 
youth  and  fancy  have  so  confidently 
sketched  I  Barely  indeed  ;  for  soon 
or  late  the  strong  hand  of  destiny 
anatches  the  pencil  from  our  hands 
while  we  are  dreaming,  sternly  sweeps 
out  and  effaces  those  dim  beginnings, 
and  paints  in  her  own  picture  of  the 
world  in  wholly  difTetvnt  colours. 
Uow  few,  how  leas  than  few,  of  the 
thousand  thousand  human  hearts  that 
beat  around  us  in  sorrow  or  in  joy,  are 
now  palpitating  wilh  the  fuifilfcd  liap- 
pincas  of  an  early  dream,  or  vibrating 
to  the  still  tremulous  impulse  of  a 
first   grief  1     To   all   alike,   the   just 

Eeniua  portions  joy  and  sorrow,  per- 
aps  more  equally  than  is  known ;  but 
our  joy  is  not  the  joy  we  have  been 
waiting  for,  nor  our  sorrow  that  which 
we  were  prepared  to  meat.  Oar  snc- 
fnsscis  in  lib  ai^seldom  correspondent 


with  onr  amln&HiR,  and  h<nr  rm  tn 
the  bridals  of  first  love  7 

The  tale  I  am  about  to  tell— a  -mj 
brief  and  ample  narrative  of  ytiaX  ta 
■o  common  in  human  life,  that  I  lAall 
not  seek  to  identi^  it  with  reality, 
by  very  minnte  details  or  local  colour, 
ing — will,  I  think,  too  surely  de- 
monstrate the  sad  veracity  of  tbcae 
reflections. 


e  to  n 


It  is 


great  seaport  town,  which  any  body 
who  chooses  may  fbid  upon  tlie  nap, 
but  which  it  is  not  worth  my  while  to 
discribe.  Of  this  village  it  is  quite 
enough  to  aay,  that  numan  faces 
thronged  its  little  streets,  and  bunan 
hearts  beat  among  its  quiet  home^ 
much  in  the  same  way  as  they  throng 


and  beat  in  any  otaer  villwe  upod 
this  green  earth.  Labnar  toued,  and 
youth  drcamadiMkl  hooUa  dtttfariwa. 
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led  beoekth  tin  humble  rooft,  and  ut 

by  pwceful  be&rths :  nor  Mi  the  leMi 
tbat,  at  tho  time  I  tpetJc  of,  tbu  star 
of  tliB  great  Coraican  commander  «ru 
rising  nitb  a  bMiitiful  li^ht  over 
EuTopei  already  near  ita  xenith  ;  tbit 
alonK  the  air  yet  echoed  ibe  criuti  of 
tbe  Burbong'  thnnder,  and  the  nations 
■till  reeled  with  the  shock  of  the  great 
earth-shaking  reToluiion  of  Piiris. 
History- readers  easily  forget  that. 
■roong  tboM  great  tuniulta  which  swell 
the  dazilins  chronicles  they  peruse, 
human  Ufe  did  not  cease  to  beat,  with 
its  old,  calm  heart,  along  its  usual 
ways.  The  woHd  was  not  all  full  of 
captains,  kings,  and  conipiraton. 
Then,  as  now,  love  and  duty,  and  the 
domestlcitiBt  of  the  heart  flowed  on, 
in  their  quiol  under. current,  through 
the  life  of  man ;  and  had  wei  duU 
householders  of  this  present  time, 
prophetic  eyes  to  read  the  pages  of 
Kime  future  historian,  I  have  no 
doubt  but  that  we  shouU  be  qaila 
startled  and  astonished  to  find  what 
a  mighty  pother  and  fuss  we  have  been 
living  in. 

In  this  village  dwelt  an  old  Doctor 
Gilibert— neither  rich  nor  poor,  but  of 
middling  fortunes,  and  an  easy  mind, 
in  finte  of  the  days  of  the  Directary.  - 
He  had  adopted  as  his  danghter  Ihe 
child  of  a  Tory  distant  female  rolatiTej 
for  whom  in  youth  he  had  had  a  sort  of 
UndraiM,  but  who  married  another, 
and  died  in  her  conGnement.  This 
young  girl  was  so  beautiful,  that  ihey 
called  her  the  rosebud  of  the  village; 
and  so  gentle,  that  the  dullest  lips  in 
the  uei^bourhood  gnw  eloquent  in 
tbe  praise  of  NinetteTompon,  for  tlwt 
was  her  name.  You  may  readily  goesi 
that  Ninette  was  not  without  a  great 


to  acquire  more  knowledge  at  tha 
country  school  than  is  usually  ob- 
tained from  such  sources ;  hut,  when 
yet  a  lad,  bis  mother  died,  and  hii 
only  means  of  aupport  were  thoM 
which  he  obtained  from  a  small  sti- 
pend as  teacher  in  the  village  schoolf 
whiuh  post  of  authority  Iho  benero- 
lence  of  the  Cur£  had  secured  for  him. 
At  tbe  school  sometimes,  at  the 
little  church  often,  at  the  house  of 
the  Cure,  and  in  some  of  their  Sunday 
rambles,  the  two  young  people  bad 
met,  and  convened.  Tbey  were  both 
handsome,  and  the  intelli^nce  and 
languaee  of  Hubert  were,  mdeed,  far 
above  liis  kiwlp'  rank  in  life.  But  it 
u  idle  to  describe  tbe  progress  of  on 
affection  already  full. grown  at  the 
time  this  tale  is  aupposed  to  open. 
They  had  both  albwed  their  love  to 
bud  and  ripen  unheedingly ;  in  the 
joy  and  ecstacy  of  a  new  and  delicious 
sensatioD,  and  in  the  frank  confidence 
of  youth,  they  had  never  thou^t  of 
the  future;  and  it  was  not  until  Hu. 
bert  felt  with  a  proud  rapture  that 
his  afection  for  Ninette  was  not  with- 
out retnm,  that  he  began  to  reflect 
that  it  must  be  almost  without  hope. 
Penniless,  a  boy,  and  without  friends, 
how  oould  ha  think  of  marris^  ?  The 
old  doctor,  who  was  something  of  a 
pkiiotophe,  and  thought  much  of  the 
•'contract  Mociale,"  had  permitted 
this  intimacy  between  Hubert  and  his 
adopted  daughter  to  go  on,  with  a 
quiet  smile ;  and  when  ^e  young  man, 
at  last,  passionately  and  bitterif  con- 
feiied  to  him  his  hopes  and  his  de. 


his  democracy,  had  sufficient  aristo- 
cratic pride  at  heart  to  prefer  a  union 
of  this  kind  for  Ninette,  e 


considered  themselves  in  love  with  her. 
But  there  was  one  young  man,  of  far 
humbler  birth  than  even  bcr  own, 
poor  child,  and  poor  besides,  who  hod 
yet  been  fortunate  enough  to  tovo  her, 
not  without  a  worm  and  tender  re- 
turn; and  who  can  say  bow  precious 
■  thing  is  the  fint  flower   and   fra- 

Knee  of  a  young  heart? — precious, 
ause  it  is  diOereiit  from  all  feelings 
that  succeed  itt  Hubert  Dessert  was 
the  son  of  a  peasant  -,  nnd  his  mother, 
early  left  a  widow,  had  devoted  all  her 
narrow  means  to  ihu  eluciition  of  tliis, 
her  only  child,  'llio  boy,  indeed,  wms 
.auLitious  aud  aspiring;  be  maiiugud 


of  unphiloBophical    class- 
is,  and  congruent  with  the 


hi«  I 

distinctions,  and  congruent  « 
rights  of  women,  to  any  more  haughty 
nuptials,  in  which  aho  might  be  the 
recipient,  rather  than  tbe  bestower  of 

"  Be  at  ease,  eum  fiU,"  he  said ; 
"Ninette's  dot  will  be  sufficient  for 
you  both  to  lire  comfortably  upon. 
No  wise  man  needs  more  tlioii  this. 
Luxury  is  a  take-in." 

But  Hubert,  not  ungratefully, 
though  with  sorrowful  pride,  refused 
to  hear  of  this. 

"Penniless  myself,  on d  nameless," 
be  said,  "I  will  never  wed  her  thus; 
nor  could  X  ever  li]||  content  ou  any 
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Avwej  but  b«r  beso^  tnd  her  Iotk 
That  joa  ahmild  not  withhold  hopa 
frnm  me  i»  nil  I  luiked,  an<l  I  am 
dtfply  gntterul  for  your  Rnawer.  I 
will  ji>in  the  iiriDj.  Promoliun  ii 
<|ui(;k  in  these  dnys.  The  Republic 
knoi*«  no  oul(?aiiti  among  her  titizcna. 
I  ahNll  rise — though  from  the  ranks — 
ntpidljr;  I  fi'el  it.  Citizen  Bonnparto 
U  nbont  to  depart  for  Kgypt  —  1  will 
join  bii  army, —  ha  nunts  soldiers  g 
and  fortune  fullows  hit  stnr.  1  hiire 
a  strong  bund  to  work,  nnd  a  stout 
bcnrl  ti>  wiiii,  0 1  sir,  we  are  both 
J^ung  — we  can  wait.  Ninetre  Iotcs 
me  —  I,  her;  we  arc  sure  ol' oiirwUes. 
Whut  are  a  few  jears?  V\'a  are  bolh 
]:'oiinf;;  wu  Ciiu  WHit  a  litlh'." 

"  What  are  a  few  years? — yon  fooU 
uUboy!— Bverjlliing!  Sure  ofyour- 
d-lvcf.  Buy  you  I  No  mnn  u  suru  of 
himsL'If.  That  is  iho  niont  unpbtlo- 
■ophii'iil  ihinj;  in  tho  world." 

But  Ueaseri  woa  inexoraUfl  in'bla 
rHolv-e. 

*■  He  is  as  stubborn  as  the  devil, 
fhiit  bav,"  (aid  the  doctor }  "  he  must 
have  his  way,  niiil  tako  his  chance. 
But  look  you,  sir,"  be  said,  "I  don't 
choose  Nini'llu's  heart  to  ba  nastinc 
away,  while  yon  nre  amuting  younult 
witli  shooting  Turks.  If,  in  jour  ab. 
■eiice,  she  should  repent  her  choice,  I 
shall  consider  that  you  have  no  vlnira 
upon  her  bund,  hnting  lost  it  on  her 
hvart.  Ho  man  is  ttire  of  hinistlf,  X 
tell  you — certaioly  no  womiin.'' 

"  You  speak  justly,"  aaiil  the  young 
man,  boninc  bia  liead,  yet  with  a 
confident  look.  "  You  have  expressed 
jDy  own  feelings  on  this  point;  I  did 
not  Ihink  it  wortb  while  to  express 
them  myself,  beciiuse  I  know  Ninette, 
anil  diibelieve  in  such  a  possibility. 
When  it  comes,  1  shall  be  resigned." 

Minutto's  consent  was  more  hard  to 
obtnin  to  this  scheme  of  ber  lorer'si 
but  in  vain  she  implored  him  to  re- 
linquish it, 

"  Worthier  1"  the  cried  lailly,  re- 
pealing  Lis  irords.  "  Love  is  beat 
worth.  I  cnnnot  love  yoo  more  at 
any  timo  than  I  do  now.  True,  in. 
deedi  you  may  come  back,  after  j'Cars 
«r  absence,  wilb  miliUr)-  rank  and 
honour ;  but  I  should  not  be  happier 
for  these — should  you,  Hubert  ?" 

"  Yes  I"  ho  said,  almost  bitterly, 

"Then  go,"  eIio  mid,  dropping  the 
bot  hand  that  had  been  claspciJ  in  hi>rs, 
"and  Godbewitbyou]"  Shewasvery 
pale^"  If  it  wo^d  make  yon  bappy" 


—She  &1lerwl,  bat  bet  ririM  AIM 
ker  t  and  catching  her  in  fail  artM 
pHSsionalely,  he  strained  ker  to  hit 

Their  last  meeting  wna  a  sad  one. 
The  bouse  in  which  iN'inetto  and  hrr 
fsther  aa  she  called  him,  lived,  atcod 
aome  way  back  from  the  one  street  of 
tlio  villnge,  in  a  pleaMnt  httle  gnnk>it 
(a  coi|uctlish  griselte  of  a  paiden^, 
which  Ninette's  constant  CHue  bad 
ecliicsted  into  a  sort  of  prim  bcaoty. 
Tho  porch  waa  muffled  up  inviuea; 
and  a  green  arcaile  of  Irellised  clemk- 
lis  end  honeysuckle  led  to  (lie  cool 
ambush  of  a  liiile  summer. boa»p, 
nvrchcd  on  an  embrasure  of  the  walL 
The  breeiB  from  the  distant  st-a  wms 
ever  frpsh  and  fragrant  there ;  and 
-voices  from  tho  siruet  outnde  floated 
plciisanlly  enough  amone  tlie  (lower*. 

In  the  SntiKt  of  tlicir  last  dity  to. 
^thcr,  the  two  children  were  scaled 
in  this  little  arboitr,  gating  wisifullr, 
and  in  ulenee,  at  the  iJeepenin^  ontnga 
in  the  west.  dinette's  ]>ale  and 
almost  haggard  cbetk  betrayed  a 
sleepless  and  unhnppy  ni"ht,  and  her 
eyes  were  full  of  u^ars;  but  the  l.iok 
on  Hubert's  face  was  that  of  hopeful 
and  Hssured,  almost  triumphanti  aelf- 
conHdeiice.  Ninette  looked  long  and 
anxiously  into  those  eyes  of  bla,  clear, 
shining,  without  a  tear;  nnd  then, 
drooping  her  head,  pressed  bis  hand 
convulsively  against  her  own,  al 
though  to  shut  out  a  painful  nsalit; 
from  ber  comprehension. 

"So  you  hiiTc,  indeed,  fixed  tipen 
to-TiitiiToir,  Hubert,"  she  said  atlatt. 

"  Denrest,"  be  answered,  "  to-mor- 
row fixes  me.  Mnjar  Montmnr,  wboaa 
you  know  I  spoke  to  last  werk,  lear<« 
for  I'aris  early  in  the  morning.  He 
has  oflferod  to  take  me  with  bim  i  mtMl 
it  ia  my  only  opportunity. 

"To-morrow  I"  she  said  moarnfallj, 
and  they  both  gazed  into  the  sunset 
for  some  minuiaa  in  silence.  He, 
donbtleia,  aeeing  amon^  the  erimiMt 
clouds  the  naliaed  ambitiona  of  hia 
youth  and  love  j  she,  nothing  bat 
doubt,  desolation,  and  terror, 

"  Hubert,"  she  said,  at  last,  and, 
with  a  sudden  energy,  winding 
her  arms  about  him,  and  looking 
np  imploringly  into  his  face,  "  it 
is  not  yet  too  latei  aive  up  this  hi- 
deous pliin.  It  is  not  right — it  ii  not 
right  I  It  is  tempting  fate  —  tempt, 
ing  God  I  For  ever  B  fearful  }■«»■ 
sibility  ia  bafora  VM,  wbtdi  I  om* 
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not  M  nticb  «i  name.  Oh,  Hnberl, 
X  feel  thHt  if  yon  still  continue  in  iliii 
resolution,  our  Liat  mMtiiig  may  Imvo 
been  to-night  I  Indectl,  1  inny  not  live 
to  look  on  jouagiitn— andyou  .... 
alut  God  htiB  given  ua  nolbin;;  but 
the  present — iha  future  ii  not  ours  to 
pmsess;  who  cun  count  upon  n  dayl 
Oh,  itjijr,  my  Hubert ;  live — live  hup- 
ji^f  and  contented,  and  give  up  tliii 
Willi  and  bnluful  dream.  Is  not  wj 
la*a  enough  Tor  you  ?  Ah  me  I  I  once 
thought  M ;  but  1  feel  that  it  is  not 
your  lov^  but  your  pride,  whiuh 
UTice*  you  to  leave  me.  Un- 
kind) 1  know  this  only,  Hubert, 
that  wen)  I  you,  and  you  mileroble — 

EroitTHte — unhHppy  hi  I  am,  at  yosr 
xt — tee  Hubert  —  at  your  ftret — im- 
[>loi'ing  you  to  stay,  1  iliouU  not  have 
Ike  liuiirt  to  leave  yon  to  1" 

Tlie  younj;  iniin  sUrti-d  up— his 
■pare  and  fleniler  foim  (.■onvulacd  and 
quivetiii^.  Uu  clvnclied  hia  hnrid,  and 
■at  duwn  asnin,  in  licence,  for  soma 
inotneuts,  aliliough  (lie  nervous  work- 
iuf[  and  tnitcbing  of  his  lip  ohowed 
well  how  much  ho  was  uioveil. 

"  Ninette,"  he  said  iit  length,  very 
■lowlgr,  with  a  low  and  tcemulous 
yoio-,  but  looking  down  into  her  luce 
■tuHilily  and  aadly  —  "  you  know  not 
wliHt  you  lay.  Were  you  really  in  niy 
plais,  you  would  act  x  I  do.  You 
ani  not,  and  you  cannot  fiwi  what  I 
feel  —  Gotl  forbid  it.  But  ibis  mutt 
not  be.  It  is  one  thin;;  to  love;  an* 
other  to  love  worthily.  The  love  of 
tho  dave  end  the  cowHrd  is  not  that  of 
(he  free  mnn,  Uy  ]<<inelt«),  were  I, 
indeed,  to  do  as  you  urge — to  yield 
DOW,  with  nil  the  world  ut  stuke,  and 
the  chuioe  of  u  brave  anil  honest  itian 


I  be  II 


may 


tliiiik  ihnt  you  would  ixtntinue  to  love 
me  aj  you  do,  but  you  dvcuive  your- 
•elf.  if  I  liHve  read  tbHt  litir,  Irnnk 
brow  Hrighi,  you  could  never  long  luve 
wbut  it  menu  and  dastard  ;  ami  thut 
i  skeulil  then  havo  sliown  mjiulf  to 
be.  So;  thtru  is  loinetbing  above 
love  even — it  isdiity.  You  c-unnot — 
even  you,  my  heart's  ileiireat — make 
Bke  shrink  <ro«i  that;  but  you  can,  in- 
deed, iiiaKe  the  burden  henviei' to  bear. 
AUtl  ycf.  Kvery  look,  every  word  of 
yuui's  Koei  like  adiiii^tsr  through  niy 
iieurt.  And  oh,  tliiuk  you,  indeed, 
tlut  in  thit  billur  separaiion,  brief  m 
J  Uiliui-u  it  will  be,  I  do  nut  lufier 
keenly,  keenly?" 

Ill*  voiM  gnew  tiiiak  and  ckokiug. 


"Yes,"  she  murmured,  more  tober- 
«elf  than  to  him — "yes;  your  blind  I 
Tbt^re  is  security  in  this  while  I  clasp 
it;  it  seems  as  though  we  could  not 
parti" 

Poor  child,  she  would  not  relinquish 
her  light  grasp  of  ibiit  bind,  wbiiji, 
indei^d,  treiiibled  aa  she  held  it ;  but 
the  luHHed  ber  cheek  ui>on  bis  ifaouliler, 
and  was  silent.  At  length,  after  m 
moodv  pause— 

"fiinetU!,"  snid  Dessert,  still spesik. 
inc  witb  a  labouring  and  broken  voice, 
"Ninette,  if  ever  in  ubsent yeuriyout 
bcHTt  should  wholly  changet  if  ever 
you  should  grow  to  regard  these  vona 
of  ours  at  the  Ksult  of  a  passing, 
girlish  Ikucy  on  your  part — if — if— 
thHC  is — you  should,  when  I  uiu  gmiet 

one  to  love  than  me,  be  hujipy — fur- 
get  me  at  once.  Icuuldnot  blaiucyou 
evdr,  or  reprooch  you.  I  ai-a  never 
cliHnge ;  I  I'cel  that  too,  too  well,"  La 
said.  "There  is  a  lifetime  in  the 
love  I  offer  you.     But  you — you '' 

He  was  ^oiiig  on ;  but  the  lil'tMl  up 
her  head,  and  gazed  at  him  with  a  looK 
of  such  soriuwiii(i;  and  reproachful  no. 
peul,  that  his  voice  fultvrcd,  and  ha 
paused. 

''  1  aliall  love  you,"  she  sobbed  ouU 
biding  her  face  again  upon  bis  breast) 
aver,  ever,  thus.'' 

lie  strained  her  closer  to  his  heart, 
and  culled  ber  bis  betrothed  wi&. 

"Suc"sheHud,  "I  am  very  bold. 
I  wed  you  with  this  ring;"  and  tbia 
drew  from  her  finger  a  little  turquoii 
ring,  and  placed  it  upon  hit.  "  It  is 
my   troth,''  kbe  suid,   tmihug   rathec 

He  bowed  his  lips  to  It,  and  a  silent 
pressure  of  the  baud  was  ull  his   an- 

"  Ninette.''  he  said,  after  a  pautc, 
and  he  turned  away  his  f^ce  as  ha 
tpokp,  "if  livrr  this  ring  comes  buck 
to  you,  you  will  know  wbat  it  nienni." 

She  did  not  rciily;  but,  trembling 
and  very  pate,  clung  to  the  trelliseu 
wall  of  the  arbour  j  and  j  ust  then,  a 
hoarse,  unmusicitl  laugh  startled  them 
bulh ;  and,  looking  uti,  they  perceived 
M'ljor  AloDtniiir  strolliug  up  the  ur- 
cailu  towards  them,  aud  smoking  a 
ci^ar.     Dr.  Gitlbert  was  wllti  biin. 

This  Major  Montinar  was  a  man 
wmewbat  beyoiul  middle  age.  Hia 
dow-cut   biur    and    short   sttibbora 
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muMacfae  won  both  griulcd.  He 
Litd  &  lour,  perhaps  a  cj'tiical  esprei- 
flion  on  his  countenance.  Id  truth, 
lift)  hsd  not,  I  believe,  gone  rerj  i*ell 
Kith  him;  liii  mililary  career  had 
been  both  long  and  Inboriou*,  but  not 
brilliant;  and,  although  he  wai  a  brare 
officer,  ha  hKl  seen  younger  men  rira 
before  bim.  This  hiul  cauacd  him  to 
regard  all  loccen  aa  u  trick  of  fortune. 
Mid  to  look  upon  life  ni  a  pretention! 
injuftjce.  It  wm  reported  that  in  hii 
fouuKer  days  he  had  been  deceived 
and  forHken  bj  lome  lady  to  whom  he 
was  attached,  and,  if  there  were  any 
truth  in  this  story,  probably  the  fact 
had  not  added  eilber  to  tbe  aweelneaa 
of  his  teinperor  the  cheerfulness  of  hii 
views.  He  professed  to  disbeliere  en. 
tirely  in  tbe  boneity  of  women  and  the 
honour  of  men;  yet,  strangely  enough, 
this  false  and  dangerous  creed  had  not 
influenced  bis  own  actions,  for  even 
those  who  most  disliked  bini  admiited 
that  he  was  scrupulously  honourablet 
and,  at  times,  even  generous-  Love  be 
■poke  of  as  a  child's  toy,  and  friendship 
OS  a  sham ;  yet,  Ihougli  apparently  im- 
pervious to  nil  attacks  upon  bis  heart,  be 
was  known  to  tutre  performed  acts  of 
gennineki  ndness,  andeventelf.  sacrifice, 
to  those  in  whom  be  took  an  intereat. 
Hit  features  were  coarse,  and  though 
not  nnsolderlike,  bis  gait  was  awkward 
knd  nngracefiiL 

"  I  am  soiry,"  said  the  Major,  with  • 
(rim  smile  that  did  not  add  to  the 
beauty  of  hisfaoe,  "  I  am  sorry  to  in. 
temipt  a  tilei-Ule,  apparently  m  in- 
teresting ;  but,  my  dear  Citizen  Dea- 
iert,  if  you  are  to  start  with  me  to- 
tnorrow,  it  is  time  that  we  should  be 
Mttling  our  plans.  Yon  had  belter 
Accompany  me  to  tbe  hot4.'l." 

"  1  am  ready,"  sitid  Hubert ;  but 
be  ^d  not  move. 

Minetto  cluiig  to  bim. 

"  So  soon,  IJubert  ?"  said  she.  "  See 
tbe  moon  ij  just  rising ;  it  is  quile 
early  yet." 

"  Jl'oor  child,"  said  the  Doctor, 
•jmpathisingly ;  "  this  is  a  oruel  sep^ 
ration." 

_"0h,"  said  the  Major,  laughing 
Bg'arn,  "  take  my  word  for  it, 
aRhougb  Master  Dessert  looks  very 
romantic  and  indignant  just  now,  and 
you,  mndcmoiiellu,  truly  pathetic,  in 
thcM  enlightened  repiibiican  days  of 
ours,  hearts  don't  break  quite  to  easiljr 
•1  old  luttorians  sav  tbey  did  lone  ago  j 
knd  teoHble  people  toon  get  timT  of 


weeping  and  gioaBiog.     Life   doeant 

Kon  at  tbat  rate.  No,  trust  me,'* 
continued,  laying  his  band  fami- 
liarly upon  tbe  giH't  bead,  and  not 
heeding  the  frown  and  the  look  of 
di.tgust  and  scorn  which  she  gave  bioi, 
"  in  1ms  than  a  few  years,  you  will  dsel 
Tery  difierently,  and  lake  tbo  world  •• 
it  is,  not  OB  you  ibtnk  it  ought  to  be. 
Of  course,  you  will  marry  ;  yoa  aiv 
too  pretty  not  to  mairy — but  yon  will 
not  marry  Dessert.  Nobody  ever 
marries  their  first  love.  Perfa^M  it 
will  be  one  of  our  rich  Mlk-mercbaate 
here  —  a  Tcry  good  match,  for  I  am 
sure  you  will  act  sensibly.  And  «s  for 
Citixen  Deasert,  he  will  find  himself 
wonderfully  changed  at  Pont.  No 
doubt)  when  he  gel*  to  Egypt,  he  will 


mariT  a  great  many  dark  ladies;  bat 
you  know  tbat  ceTiimony  is  peribrmed 
with  a  pitcher  instead  of  a  nng,  them- 


fore  it's  illegal,  and  oounta  nothing. 
However,  I  am  ton  be  won't  go  mad 
ibr  tbe  take  of  tbe  tilk-merchant,  bat 
will  be  wise  enou^  to  rejoiee  in  bod. 
ing  himself  young,  and  yot  Hngle; 
and  you  will  be  Hk  best  friendBin  the 

Spite  of  tbe  coane  croelty  of  tUa 
Bpe^,  there  was  a  latent  sadoen  a 
toe  tone  with  which  it  waa  spoken. 
Enough,  sir,''  said  ]>etsert,  on- 
r,  and  with  an  impatient  wave  of 
tbe  relations  between  us 
ri^t    ta  speak 


gn>)-.  ' 


have  given    yon 
tbnt." 
Ninette  duni 


I  of  tba 


lung  to  tb( 
Doctor,  and  flawed  a  look  of  bangbtjr 
scorn  upon  tbe  M^jor.  She  had,  tinoe 
she  first  taw  hiui,  uxperieneed  a  feel- 
ing of  inrolaiitary  dislike  and  lepnlsioa 
for  Major  Honlnutr ;  and  now  tbe  Ut 
as  though  she  battid  him  with  all  her 

"Well,  they  most  take  tbrir 
chance,"  murmured  the  Doetor.ratfaer 
gloomiljr  i  "  and  though  1  don't  qnita 
agree  with  Rousseau,  Tthink  that  mar- 
naae  is  a  matter  which  no  one  baa  the 
right  to  controL" 

"  Well,"  said  tbe  Hajw,  in  a  mar* 
toothing,  and  somewhat  apologetie 
tone,  "  I  did  not  mean  to  anger  yon. 
Thpre  are  tome  bitter  lessont  in  lifa 
which  you  will  both  bare  to  learn  aa 
well  as  the  rest  of  us;  and  tbe  tima 
mar  como'' — his  face  darkened  as  ha 
apoke — "  when  you  will  aaree  with  nM 
that  it  it  better  to  laugh  l^n  to  frown 
at  tbem.  Do  not  forgel,  CitiiMi 
l>aeaert,"  ke  added,  with  tome  haiah- 
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nM»  in  hia  Tolee,  "  that  jou  are  nnder' 
mj  order*,  rollow  me  to  the  hotel  as 
toon  u  joa  can.  1  have  msttera  to 
wptak.  to  you  about." 

Hubert  Deswrt  bowed  fais  bead  m- 
tber  haughtil]',  a«  tbe  Major  turned 
dowH  the  walk  and  tramped  a.yiay, 
his  aword  olattaring  behind  aim. 

"  My  heart')  diosen,  beat  and  dear, 
•at,*'  cried  the  vonng  man,  catdiing 
Ninette  in  hia  arma,  and  pauionately 
prewing  hia  hot  lips  to  the  girl'a  cold 
brow,  "  farewellj  God  bleia  you ;'' 
then,  aa  not  daring  to  tniat  himaelf  to 
ttj  more,  he  put  her  Trom  him,  and 
■trade  rapidly  after  the  Major.  Ninelta 
remainedwhereahe  had  been  standing, 
aa  though  stunned  by  what  had  hap. 

"  Come,  mj  child,"  aud  the  Doctor, 
winding  her  arm  tenderly  into  his, 
"the  air  is  growing  cold;"  and  he 
drew  ber  to  the  house.  Hubert  lin- 
vered  one  moment  al  the  garden  gate. 
He  watched  that  frail,  fair  form  of  bis 
betrothed  receding  among  the  shadows 
of  the  porch^  He  heard  her  cough  aa 
riie  entered  the  bouse.  A  pang  shot 
through  hii  heart :  he  remembered  to 
IwTB  beard  that  her  mother  bad  been 
eonsomptivQ.  He  felt  choking — aick- 
•niug.  He  yearned  to  rush  back,  to 
fall  Ht  her  feet,  and  aay,  "  Ninette, 
Ninette,  I  am  here  again,  I  cannot 
leave  yon :"  but  he  auppreoed  the  im. 
pvlaevith  apioadpaiDi  and,  thmaiing 
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bis  arm  into  his  boKim,  walked  on  to. 
wards  the  inn,  where  bo  found  tbe 
Major  waiting  for  bim. 

Deep  into  the  night  they  remained 
together,  arranging  plans.  Hubert 
epoke  quite  calmly,  and  entered  into 
every  detail  with  interest.  The  Major 
was  struck  by  the  acuta  and  bnsinesfc 
like  intelligence  which  he  showed  ;  for 
if  he  felt  deeply,  uo  quiver  of  the  lip 
betrayed  it. 

"  You  will  do,  yonng  man,"  said  hii 
companion  ;  "  thut  i;,  you  have  it  ia 
you.  But  remember  tue  world  goei 
round  the  wrong  way.  Expect  no- 
thing. Merit  and  courage  have  but 
doubtful  claims  upon  suecesa.  Good 
night.  Do  not  forget  to  be  here  at 
six  o'clock  to-moTTOw.     I  wait  for  no 


Hubert,  aa  he  sought  his  humble 
home  that  night,  passed  by  the  Doo< 
tor's  dwelling;  but  be  hastened  hia 
pace,  and  would  not  look  at  the  wiiu 
dows.  He  did  not  see  Ninette  there. 
She  was  gazing,  with  her  pale  face,  at 
the  stars,  and  aeemed  trying  to  look 
through  and  through  them  up  to  God. 
In  silence  Bootea  drew  in  a  dazzling 
leash  his  hounds  up  tbe  boricon ;  in 
silence  Andromeda  glittered  in  heP 
astral  chains.  Ah,  wisely,  wisely,  ia 
tho  morning  of  the  world,  said  the  Di- 
vine Toiee :  "  Canst  thou  bind  the 
aweet  inQuencea  of  the  Pleiads,  or 
looaen  the  banda  of  Orion?" 


Tiva  puaed  silently  away.  Natnre, 
at  bcr  old  labomr,  rottinz  osks  and 
bnrsting  rosebuds,  worked  on  in  si- 
lence Bud  unchanged.  Whatever  Hi- 
nette  sufTered,  she  endeavoured  to 
hide  it  in  her  own  bosom.  For  she 
felt  herself  the  mistress  of  a  sorrow 
that  could  not  be  spc^n  of.  This  is 
the  first  great  era  in  life,  when  we  feel 
anything  too  deeply  to  talk  of  it.  It 
u  a  surer  sign  of  age  than  the  first 
grey  hair.  But  tbe  girl's  cht^k  was 
paler  and  thinner,  and  her  cough  more 
ifequent  than  It  used  to  be.  Shu  loved, 
in  tad  sod  sweet  summer  evenings,  to 
lie  alone  in  thut  little  arbour  where 
they  had  so  often  sat  leather,  and 
where  their  last  meeting  had  been  — 
thair  Uat  farewell  spoken.  She  would 
recall  every  word  that  he  hail  said, 
and  repeat  it  to  herself,  whils  she 
triad  to  bring  batbra  her  fancy  tht 


look  that  hod  accompanied  iL  Still 
she  had  yet  to  console  her,  life's  moat 
precious  blessin{^_hope :  and  every 
night  that  she  laid  her^ead  upon  her 
wakeful  pillow,  she  thought,  "it  ia 
one  day  nearer  (o  his  return  I"  She 
would  cheat  herself  from  her  own  grief 
too,  as  she  sat  in  that  little  arbour,  by 
weaving  strange  dreams,   nnd  ende»< 


long  ordeal  was  over,  that  she  should 
find  him  there  when  she  went  home, 
waiting  forLer;  that  it  was  only  soma 
trivial  circumstance  which  now  de- 
tained him  away  from  her ;  that  they 
were  already  married;  and  then  aba 
would  lay  out  little  pinna  for  their 
future  household.  Thus  in  that  <^ 
summer-house  many  a  sunset  waned 
about  her.  She  wore  round  her  nei^ 
a  little  chain  which  he  had  once  given 
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bar,  win  ab*  mmii  utntt  tak»  it  eff 
•ven  >t  night,  bnt  f«lt,  *•  ^  prened 
it  to  her  heart,  that  ■omething  of  Lit 
was  still  ncNT  her,  —  n  pledge  that  be 
mutt  retuni.  In  the  autumn,  too,  al- 
though the  d«yf  were  so  chill  and 
damp,  and  bar  cheat  begao  to  pnia 
ker,  aha  would  draw  her  nhawl  cloielf 
about  her,  aod  wander  to  llie  old  ar- 
bour in  ilic  garden,  ai  before.  'I  here,  aa 
■he  etooil  nniong  tl}t!  decHying  leavea, 
aiid  heard  I  be  wind  ligliing  throu;!!) 
the  bare  trelHaeg,  >he  would  aliL  her- 
•eir,  ■•  Am  1  indeed  Ninette — tiill  iha 
■ame  Ninette  ihst  once  aat  bera  wiiJb 
UoheriT  and  so  happy  ?" 

Indeed,  this  queftion  was  ever  on 
ber  lipa  whun  aba  was  alone  —  "  I*  it 
I?  anilind«e<ln>j'Klrr  foorthild, 
bcr  mirror,  when  iiha  looked  ia  it, 
whiiji  wai  not  ofien,  for  it  Mineil 
ber,  could  not  reaMure  her.  The  i^ 
beauty  indeed  hud  not  hCi  h«r  face* 
but  it  tra*  chanjied  —  taddeiied  and 
van.  Now  and  tlieii,  but  at  nire  and 
long  intervals,  the  rvctived  a  long 
Jetler  fivm  "her  Hubert,"  ai  (be 
culled  hin>,  brcalhins  of  hope  and 
conlvlenc-e.  Againaiidagainvhe  wouhl 
read  it  over,  to  anure  lierself  that  be 
Wat  Mill  unchanged)  and  again  and 
■gHin  she  would  preu  to  her  poor  pala 
lipa  iha  happy  paget  ao  full  of  warm 
and  tender  Section.  Every  eveuing 
dui  would  write  something  to  bim,  a 
little  journal  of  her  moaotonoui  lilia, 
but  from  which  she  scrupulously  ex- 
cluded all  ezpretiilons  that  aocnied  to 
her  loo  Borrowrul  and  trista.  .Sbe 
wiabed  that  ho  should  think  she  fully 
ibarcd  tiic  conKdent  faopef  wbteh  he 
hiinaelf  ao  exultingly  dwelt  upon ;  but 
in  ber  secret  heart  sbe  felt  au  icy  and 
Hnacoonntiible  forebodia^,  wbioh  all  in 
vain  she  endeavoured  Lo  atitle.  Now, 
bo  detnileil  tu  hat  some  daring  conduct 
laf  his,  which  hit  ooamtdes  had  frankly 
■pplavded.  He  knew,  ba  aaid,  thia 
would  make  fail  Ninetta  so  bappy> 
Vow,  lie  had  spoken,  be  told  ber,  to 
Genernl  Bonaparte  himself'— bad  been 
praised  by  him,  and  bwked  to  speedy 
promotitm.  He  ^ke  of  (he  General 
«ilh  that  entbuiuum  which  matter- 
minda  eeldom  fnil  to  draw  from  ihoae 
Uiey  come  in  contact  with,  and  wbivh 
that  singular  man  so  eminently  knew 
bow  to  ex<itQ.  Uq  spoke  often  too  i>f 
Uoiitiuar.  "  He  \a  kindneu  itself," 
(aid  he,  "  ihil  bluff  man  that  we  dis- 
liked so.  Indeed,  Ninette,  you  muat 
bka  biat  veir  bmi^  smmi  day.    1  m- 


dantuid  bhn  now,  I  tbiiik,  and  anly 
amils  at  hia  bitter  way  nf  talking. 
Altboogb  be  atill  pcrtinacionily  asKTla 
that  1  bIihII  Rnd  yon  inarrird  when  I 
return,  and  that  it  won't  hramk  my 
heart  at  all.  I  know  be  doem't  believe 
I bii  himself ;  and  oh,  Ninette,  jou  can 
have  no  notion  what  a  warm,  urong 
heart  beats  under  that  rou^  and 
bni»gtt  hide  of  a  manner  which  ba 
dwKnes  lo  near." 

How  snxiouily,  and  with  what  timu 
Uing  hands  did  Ninette  tear  open  tfaa 
papers  from  Perip,  as  from  time  la 
tiuie  news  cane  lo  tbe  little  viUage  of 
the  tf^ndid  progieia  of  the  frcndh 
arms  in  £g)*ptl  Kapidly  ber  rfm 
glanced  nrcr  the  details  <^  baitlei  it 
ever  aonglit,  with  a  tit-kening  at  the 
heart  wiihfn,  the  closing  bulletin — tbat 
of  the  killed  and  woniKled ;  and  it  was 
with  a(:asp  of  inespressiljlen-licf  tbat 
she  Gniabed  reading  lliat  pamful  record 
without  having  fuund  ber  lover's  name 
in  it.  At  last  tiun  came  intuHiyrnw 
oi  a  great  rngageinctit  fixi^l  wilbi* 
light  of  tbe  Pyramid^  and  DOW  Matter 
of  history. 

There  had  been  a  great  nany  pra- 
Hotions  comequent  upon  lht^^  eaal 
atHonj!  the  list  she  read,  niih  kindling 
e.)cs,  the  nante  of  Huliert  iJeawrt  jiTMb 
moled  to  tlic  rank  of  Lieulrnart.  tioon 
followed  a  letter  from  Hubert  bintidf. 
YtM,  be  wa*  now  ijc«tiinanl>  lie  Biid( 
but  several  of  the  comatamding  offiea« 
above  him  bud  been  dan^jerouily 
wounded,  and  were  not  expeett^l  to 
Jive>  Hubert  laid  ha  bad  hope  ot 
aoon  obtaining  his  captaincy.  Mont- 
laaiv  he  suid,  bad  been  woanded,  a*d 
wst  in  a  very  prei^oas  tial^  but 
thut  (here  wen  still  great  faepea  of  bit 
recovery.  And  a^in  tlie  time  went 
b^  very  wearily,  iiontba  bad  pasaed 
without  briiiging  her  any  news  of  Htik 


poor  girl's  heal4  was  Vely  low.  1b. 
deed  she  was  fajit  fulling  in  health  aad 
Kreti^th,  nnil  all  the  neifthfaeurs  «bk 
■erved  it ;  but  thiir  lyinpathv,  however 
anxiouHly  expreksi'd,  only  irntuled  bart 
slie  w««  reaurved  even  with  ibe  dd 
Doctor,  and  sbranJc  daily  nioni  aad 
Biore  into  hOTSelf.  At  Ibit  liiea  wa 
event  occurred,  whit.4i,  while  it  gavw 
her  a  terrible  shock  of  tlie  lieart  and 
much  pain,  }-et  by  rousing  rU  her 
eaergies,  and  ior  a  tiute  dinngiag  tba 
current  of  ber  emaliour,pcrha]jaHved 
her  from  ■  ra{«d  deiJine.  Ur.Gilibert 
vaa  tiiiaj  witb  a  bad  attack  dT  iaAa. 
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•HMu  At  feff  igo,  tMh  nnkaiai  bra 
dangerous ;  ibe  celd  turned  into  inter' 
witlent  fever,  of  vrhich,  aftrr  lingering 
eome  vwkt,  ba  finally  iliu<l.  The 
wliola  of  the  otd  n)>n'«  little  fortuno 
went,  of  course,  to  Ninette.  And  now 
■tie  BRt  in  her  bUck  weed*  of  mourn. 
ing,  quite  mione  in  the  desolate  old 
home.  She  wa»  sinrllcd  nnd  vexed 
Kiili  heneir  to  find  how  mueh  le«  the 
dcaih  of  her  adopted  father  sfllretifd 
bpT  than  she  could  hsve  expccied. 
When  «  goblet  ia  nearly  filled  to  the 
brim,  you  nmy  add  wHter  without  the 
glass  teeming  mueb  fuller.  It  is  so 
with  sorrow.  It  was  not  froro  want  of 
feeiirig  that  Ninette  nept  lesi  over  the 
fcravB  of  her  sole  gunniian  than  she 
would  liava  done  bad  be  died  jnn 
■go.  The  degree*  of  jmin  seemed 
cancelled ;  a  comparatively  tiivial 
grief  would  now  caun  her  as  muth 
VL'xallon  us  n  |;reiiter  sorrow.  When 
the  Bcnse  of  toueh  is  nit  sore  and 
morbid,  the  prtnisure  of  a  fenlber  is  as 
painful  Ht  tliHt  ofa  leaden  weight. 

Any  other  pirl  of  her  age  would  pro. 
bably  have  shrunk  from  remiiiiiin^ 
thus  unprotected,  alone  in  thiit  old 
house )  anil  indeed  she  wandeiwl  from 


i  ngtit  and  «Aiun|t  desftttr,  Ar  tkajr 
t^  no  iwwa  of  Hubert,  and  no  lek 
ler  exme;  and  although  the  annr  bad 
kniled,  and  were  now  in  France,  siill 
lie  did  not  come. 

"  How  unk'nd,"  she  sometimes 
thought,  and  then  rvbiikcd  herself. 
"  is  lie  changed?  "  she  would  say,  "and 
has  he  fornotien  me?"  but  ihe  scomsil 
to  intlul^e  llie  imputation.  She  would 
believo  in  anylhinR  rnther  ihrin  th« 
worst  possibihty — death.  "  Not"  ahe 
said  to  bcneir,  "  he  lingers  a  littU 
in  Paril)  perhaps  he  cannot  leaTU  hi* 
regiment  ao  soon  ;  and  he  doe*  not 
write,  that  he  may  surprise  me  when 
he  does  tromo."  Yet  slut  could  not  but 
feel  how  improbable  this  was. 

AVhile  her  fatlier  was  alive.  Ninetta 
had  less  time  to  indulge  her  own  iii«r^ 
bid  apprehensions,  nnd  the  desire  te 
appear  cheerful  before  him  had  lent 
her  energy  and  self- command.  Now 
he  was  gone,  nnd  every  day  Ak  Mt 
her  utter  loneliness  more  diilling. 
She  ha<l  no  lon;;er  another's  feeling* 
to  consult.  She  had  nothing  led  la 
care  for  but  her  sorrow;  and  ibis  she 
cherished  and  hnned  to  her  desdate 
heart  as  some  forsaken  mother  might 
her  forlorn  infanL     Poor  foijish  little 


But  it  seemed  to  Ninette  (hat  if  s 
left  that  liouw  tho  charm  and  ipdl 
of  her  existence  would  be  broken  — 
that  she  must  wait  there  lill  Hubert 
eame.  Where  could  she  go?  How 
would  he  find  her  if  iihe  went  away?  Il 
would  be  deserting  her  post.  It  seemed 
ka  though  there  were  infidelily  in  the 
Tcry  thought.  Beaidee  she  knew  no. 
thing  of  her  mother'^  relations.  She 
shrunk  front  new  faces.  '*  Ko," 
thought  she  "  he  will  eome  back  some 
day,  and  find  me  here  in  the  licila 
arbour,  a*  ha  left  rae,  and  we  will  rit 
down  together  quite  qnietly,  and  it 
will  not  seem  strange  j  but  all  this 
dreary  time  of  welding  and  waiting 
will  be  as  a  dream,  and  I  slisU  think 
that  he  has  always  been  here," 

Poor  girl  1  but  he  did  not  come,  nor 
any  letter  from  him ;  nnd  never  bad 
that  icy  foreboding  at  her  heart  been 
tlronper  than  it  was  now,  Ninette 
wni  no  lonfnT  a  child,  but  a  woman, 
and  a  sod  woman,  nnd  she  felt  this. 

At  last  tbe  army  returned  from 
E^rpt,  The  land  was  loud  with  accla- 
■naiicns,  Everybody  talked  of  tbe 
young  hero  of  the  Pyramids;  but  she 
read  and  beaid  all  their  accoonti  witk 
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It  was  toward*  the  close  of  a  aomai. 
what  damp  and  drenry  afiunioon  ia 
autumn,  that  the  crack  of  a  poatilton'a 
whip  toanding  np  (he  principal  airee.t 
of  tho  little  villi ige  stnriled  (heinhabii 
tants,  to  whom  it  was  not  a  very 
wonted  sound ;  and  a  heavy  trnvelltng 
carriage,  with  horses  steaming  in  tbe 
dense  and  foggy  atmosphere,  rattled 
np  to  the  door  of  the  inn.  Tbe  hinda 
lord,  obsequiously  bowing,  opened  tlia 
door  o**  the  carrmge,  and  a  person  ■■ 
a  mililaiT  uniform,  but  elosely  wiapt 
about  with  a  heavy  fur  coat,  with  •onia 
difficulty  descended  to  iha  ground, 
lie  ra^er  laconically  told  the  Mndlonl 
to  show  him  to  tbe  he«t  room,  light  a 
fire  there,  nnd  get  dinner  ready  imme- 
diately ;  and  then,  leaning  upon  a 
crutch  stidt,  for  he  wbs  very  lame, 
limped  iliffly  upstairs  to  his  spartmenL 
When  tbe  stranger  flimg  off  hi*  cloak 
as  he  entered,  one  might  see  that  ha 
had  one  arm  in  a  sling,  anil  that  he 
w**  neither  young  nor  well-fiivourrd. 
Ho  wore  blue  afHtctaclec^  which  parw 
tially  revealed  two  very  uninghllyorbi 
behind,  lib  beard  was  grey,  but  the 
deep  line*  about  hi*  faeu  seemed  to 
hvn  been  ratlier  broi^t  there  bf  toil 
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than  age.  Aa  he  tmcorered  hia  bead 
he  revealed  a  deep  parple  team  acrosa 
bii  brow,  and  thwe  wu  a  slight  icar 
upon  hii  cheek. 

The  waiter  perceiving  tiint  he  was  a 
miliutr  officer,  and  Judging  tbat  he 
might  be  one  of  those  who  bad  lately 
aerved  in  Egjrpt,  Btteiii|ited  to  iiUam. 
mier  a  eomeriatiuii,  but  the  imperioiia 
and  monosj'llabio  anawera  he  received 
•oon  discouraged  him. 

When  the  Kranger  had  finished  hi* 
dinner,  which  be  at«  like  a  cormorant, 
and  with  the  air  ofonewbo  waiaccua* 
tomed  to  dine  in  ■  banj,  be  flung 
hiroaeir  into  a  chair  before  tlie  fire, 
■tretched  hia  lame  leg  over  the  back  of 
a  aacond,  and  planted  the  other,  heavily 
booted,  agaiott  tbo  mantelpiece.  For 
•ome  white  he  aat  rather  moodily  look- 
ing at  the  blazing  log*  through  hii  blue 
apectacluaiand  then,  aaifhehadfiniah- 
ed  hia  reflection},  be  rang  tbe  bell, 
and  Gontinned  to  whistle  a  tune  till 
the  waiter  made  hia  appearance. 

"  Ii  there  not  one  citizen  Gilibert 
reaiding  in  this  village?"  demanded 
the  sentieroan  in  the  blue  spectoclea. 

"He  baa  been  dead  five  month*," 
ma  the  reply. 

"  Dead  I "  edioed  tbe  stranger.- 

lltia  annotmeement  teemed  to  atartle 
him  greatly.    After  a  pause  he  said — 

"  1  think  be  had  a  daughter  —  an 
•dopied  daughter,  that  is " 

"Yes,  Ninette  Pompon;  we  called 
her  our  roaebud." 

"  I  auppoae  she  i*  married  by  tbii 
time  ?"  continued  the  stranger,  looking 
ateadily  at  the  fire. 

"  Uarried  1  no.  True  ibe  was  en- 
gaged to  a  young  nan  of  tbis  village ; 
bat  he  joined  the  army  in  Egypt,  and 
we  have  never  heard  anything  more  of 
him.  Perhaps  he  is  dead,"  suggested 
tba  waiter  with  a  questioning  tune,  as 
though  he  suspected  that  the  stranger 
in  the  blue  ipiectades  knew  more  about 
the  matter  than  he  did  liimaelf. 

'llie  stronger  took  no  notice  of  tbe 
latter  part  of  thi*  romai^c,  however. 

"  Humph  I  not  mnrried,"  he  mut> 
tered,  still  looking  atraight  at  the  fire. 
"  Yon  surprise  me.  I  have  heard  tiiat 
■be  was  a  very  good-looking  girl." 

"  Tea,  bat ■' 

"Jlutwhat?"  interrupted  the  ilran- 

Sr,  shilUng  uneasily  in  his  cliair — "  Is 
9  dead,  too  ?" 
"Oh,  no." 

"  I  suppose  she  has  left  the  village." 
"So;  Bh»_li*cs  here  yet,  but  very 


ieclodad.  She  haa  ahnt  beraelf  tip  is 
the  Doclor'a  old  house,  and  hK'  Gace  ia 
seldom  seen.  They  say  she  ia  heart- 
sick for  that  young  nun." 

Again  the  stranger  turned  nnesaly 

"  That  will  do.  Yoa  may  go,"  ba 
said,  waving  bis  band,  Hu  sat  alona 
for  about  half  an  hour,  and  if  ona 
might  judge  by  tbe  eapresnon  of  hi* 
face,  and  the  restless  way  in  which  bs 
chansed  bis  poaition  from  time  to  time, 
hb  thoughts  were  not  pleasant  oiie& 
At  length  he  shrugged  bis  shoulders, 
rose,  and  heavily  leaning  on  the  ballua. 
tors,  limped  down  stair*.  Tbe  hind- 
lord  met  bim  tQ  the  hall  and  inquired 
if  he  wanted  anything,  but  he  waved 
him  back  impatiently,  and  stuped  oat 
into  the  street ;  nor  did  he  stop  walk, 
ing,  orratber  limpinir,  until  be  stood 
Wore  the  door  of  Ninette'*  solitary 

Twice  hi*  band  was  on  tbe  ^>^, 
and  twice  he  paused  before  ringing  it, 
"  Not  married  I"  he  muttered  lo  him> 
self.  "  Humph ;  well  I  dare  say  the 
girl  has  forgotten  bim,  for  all  that ; 
yet  I  would  give  anything  that  this 
business  shonid  have  fallen  upon  other 
shoulders  than  mine.  Poor  fUlow  I  ha 
was  a  brave  soldier.  Well,  tbe  thing 
must  be  done,  so  the  sooner  the  bet- 
ter;" and  he  pulled  at  tbe  bell  as  if  be 
were  storming  a  breach. 

Ninette  was  sitting  alone,  i>  bar 
black  gown,  in  the  same  old  paiioor 
whore  the  Doctor  used  to  sit.  Tbe 
fire  burnt  badly,  the  room  was  cold, 
it  was  almost  diirk,  and  the  wind 
moaned  and  sobbed  at  tbe  window, 
rustling  the  dry  leaves  in  the  garden 
below.  NoUiing  could  be  more  dreary. 

"Mademoiselle,"  nid  the  servant, 
entering,  "  there  is  a  strange  nuta- 
sieur  below,  who  desires  to  be  permit- 
ted to  speak  with  you  for  a  ntomenk" 

"A  strange  monsieur!  Does  fas 
really  took  lilce  a  gentleman  ?" 

"  O  yes ;  but  he  would  not  give  ma 
his  name.  He  told  me  to  say  that  ba 
is  from  Egypt ;  and  be  has  a  military 
uniform  on.'' 

The  blood  rushed  suddenly  back 
into  Ninette's  heart,  and  then  tincled 
ngnin  to  ber  finjipr-tips.  "  It  is  be,** 
she  thought.  "  He  is  come  at  last-  I 
said  it  would  be  a  surprise."  But  tba 
old  servant,  who  even  iii  that  dim  light 
could  road  her  coontennnce,  shook  bar 
bead  mournfully.  "Ob,  mias,"  she 
said,    "it  u    not    Maater   Hubert." 
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mottle  felt  faint  and  tickening,  with 
an  orerpowering  ttnaa  of  imminent 
ealamitf.  Sho  feared  tlie  worat  had 
crnio.  "  Let  him  come  np,"  aha  snid, 
almost  inandibly  j  and  soon  a  hca*}' 
and  Dnoren  tread  lounded  ap  tbc  paa- 
Mtgo.  It  waa  not  Hubert'!,  imloed. 
Boa  would  have  reeogniied  his  footiaU 
■be  thought, 

"  My  ejes  are  very  dim,  indeed," 
■aid  the  itrangcr,  entcrinz ;  "  but  I 
think  that  it  must  be  KIudBmoiaelle 
Pompon  that  I  am  addressing."  Aa 
be  ipoke  he  ihrunk  back  into  the  aha- 
dow  of  the  wall,  and  kept  his  cloak 
doaelj'  folded  about  him. 

"  I  am  Mademoiselle  Pompon,  air," 
faltered  Ninetta,  Irjing  to  apeak  calm. 
ij.  "  If  you  havB  anything  to  com- 
mnnicale  lo  me,  pray  do  so  at  once." 

The  stranger  did  not,  bowcTer,  re- 
ply immediately. 

"1  think  I  recognised  just  now,'* 
•he  added  suddenly,  "a  voice  not  un- 
familiar to  me."  She  pressed  her  hand 
to  her  head,  and  advanced  a  step  to- 
wards the  Btranger.  "  Can  it  be,"  she 
waji  about  to  contiaue 

"  Yes  1  year'  interrupted  the  other, 
hastily.  "  Yes,  I  am  ne.  We  have 
tnet  befiire.  Colonel  Montmar,  Major 
that  was  then,"  he  aaidt  advancing  and 
taki^  ber  hand. 

*'  O,  nr,"  she  cried  with  vehemence, 
"you  have  brought  me  news  of.  ..ot»- 
Hubert  Dessert.  For  God's  sake  ipeak 


it  ont.     He— he  is  well?     O  yes,  per- 
ham  be  is  with  you  ?'■ 

The  Strang  turned  away  his  head. 

"Speak,  sir,"  she  cried,  "ifyouhave 


"  Calm  yoursdf,  nudentoiselle,"  be 
said.  "  Yon  gness  rightly.  I  have 
brooght  you  news  of  Hubert  Deraert. 
I  —  1" — big  voice  trembled  slightly, 
"I  have  brought  you  something  from 

"  A  letter  t  Give  it  me,"  she  taiod, 
"qoick,  prayl" 

He  turned  to  tbe  window,  and  drew 
from  under  his  coat  n  little  case.     Ua 

fiut  it  silently  into  her  band  without 
ooking  at  her,  but  still  standing  with 
his  face  to  the  window.  She  opened  it 
hurriedly,  with  trembling  fingers,  and 
with  a  sensation  of  icy  chillineia. 
Within  the  case  was  the  little  tur- 
quoise ring  which  she  bad  siven  to 
Hubert  on  that  last  evening  m  which 
they  were  together.  "If  this  ring 
should  ever  come  back  to  you,"  he 
bad  Ibeo  said,  "you  will  know  what 

Colonel  Hontmar  bad  expected  to 
hear  a  sbrick  or  groan,  or  some  sndt 
sound.  Hearing  neither,  he  turned 
round  in  alarm,  fie  was  just  in  time 
to  break  her  bll,  u,  white  and  sense, 
less,  the  giri  reeled  back  and  fell  bto 


f  oaTmaraLT  for  Ninette,  this  rndden 
■and  severe  blow,  falling  upon  nerve* 
already  weakened  and  exbausled  with 
prolongeil  sufiering,  brought  about  a 
(harp  attack  of  d«lirioua  fever,  in 
which  she  lingered  in  a  very  dangerons 
condition  lor  months ;  but  which,  for 
■tke  time,  suspended  all  thought  and 
emotion,  save  tbat  of  a  wandering 
brain  and  burning  pulie,  and  from 
which  abe  woke  to  consciousness  with 
only  u  numbed  sense  of  past  calamity. 
When  sba  was  able  to  sit  up  in  her 
room  a  little,  tbe  spring  was  already 
.in  the  meadows  outside.  The  gnipes 
were  still  green  upon  tbe  vines;  but 
tbe  breeze  that  csuie  through  her  case, 
ment  was  warm  and  frofirant.  Sbo 
was  too  listless  and  indifferent  to 
all  things  to  observe  that  there  were 
frMh  flowers  every  moming  in  her 
little  visei  or  to  inquire  whenoe  thsf 


came ;  yet  if  she  bad  once  remarked 
them,  she  must  have  seen  that  they 
were  tiir  too  exotic  and  curious  to  have 
ever  bloomed  in  ber  own  little  garden. 

One  day  Colonel  Montmar  sent  np 
his  card,  and  requested  permisBion  to 
aee  her,  to  which  she  languidly  accord- 
ed. He  approached  her  with  a  defe. 
renee  very  different  from  that  old,  off- 
hand familiarity  which  bad  once  so 
much  displeased  her.  He  sat  down  at 
a  little  diHlaoce  from  ber,  and  regarded 
her  Eomewhat  sadly,  throDgfa  his  bbie 
spectacles,  for  many  minutes,  without 
speaking.  At  length  he  said,  with 
some  hcsitalioD,  "  that  he  was  shortly 
going  to  Paris,  and  wished  to  know  if 
he  coulU  be  of  any  use  lo  her  there." 
Be  spoke  with  a  rather  awkward  heai. 
lation,  but  kept  tbe  blue  spectadaa 
fixed  steadily  at  her. 

6b»  (haoked  Um,  without  a  iniU^ 
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ruf. 


•ad  iritbont  ItfUng  hw  ^m,  and  nid — 


It  ail." 


After  It  pRiue,  be  obwrved  that  he 
had  liagerucl  in  the  villuge,  not  on\y 
becaiiW)  liu  could  not  witli  any  cbiter- 
fulnea  leiivt:  the  place  while  lis  knew 
that  Maillle.  Fompon'ii  illnsM  was 
dangerous  and  doubtful,  but  also  in 
tbe  Dope  (hilt,  having  li«en  for  yenra 
Ifaa  intimate  compunion  and  camp 
eomrade  of  one  who  nai  very  dear  to 
bolii  of  them,  wliun  tlie  lime  cams 
thnt  rbe  could  bear  to  hear  and  ijieiik 
of  that  pcraon  without  pnin,  it  woidd 
be  lomu  relief  to  her  to  leel  iicsr  her 
■oine  one  whoeu  connexion  with  tho 
jMit,  and  whoie  duep  aSUution  for  the 
dead,  niijjht  entitle  jiim  to  lympathiM 
in  Hn  affliction,  whirii,  to  a  greiit  ex- 
tant, he  could  not  but  ibare  with  her. 
£hti  lookml  lurpriwil,  indeed,  at  this 
speech,  «o  uiilika  ail  that  Kha  bad 
hitherto  known  of  Colonel  MontntHr, 
Mid,  for  the  tint  tinie,  aha  ruuiHrked 
)iii  terribly  altered  appearnnce  —  tho 
blue  iiKK;laelei|  the  ami  in  the  iling, 
and  the  reoent  acan  upon  bit  face. 
She  thaiikt;d  him  noir  auinewhat  lew 
languidly  and  incliffi^rently.  yet  hardly 
without  a  I'Uudilcr.    tiho  »aid — 

"  That  Hubert,''  and  iha  faltared  as 
■be  pronounced  that  nam* — "  that  Ha. 
bvrt  hiid,  iudtud,  oftun  wrilleii  to  her 
about  M.  Uontinar,  with  great  affea. 
tioii.  That  iliQ  felt  touched  bji  the 
delicacy  of  fouling  which  he  showed ; 
that  at  present  thu  past  was  loo  recent 
to  speak  of;  but  that  she  coulil  not, 
indeed,  refuse  iIh>  sympathy  of  onowba 
hud  tieen  the  friend  of — of  her  hus- 
btiiid,"  she  SMiil,  "  for  sbe  always 
thought  of  him  us  her  husband." 

CuloBtd  Montmar  did  not  return  to 
Paris  so  soon  as  he  had  expressed  his 
intention  of  duing;  and  Ninotlo  did 
BOt  refuse  to  adniii  him  when  he  eallud 
upon  bur.  Uy  diignies  she  grew  to  liud 
a  melancholy  pleasure  in  honring  froJit 
his  lips  all  [he  little  anecilod-s,  which 
he  was  nuver  wearied  of  telling  her, 
about  her  lost  lover  —  their  converse, 
(ions  by  silent  walch.fires  In  the  de. 
sart ;  ttioir  deeds  together  in  the  liulil ; 
tlieirwearymui'chesthroujlh  the  burning 
sand,  hespoke  withliCHrtyenthusiasiii 
and  alfectiunate  warmth  of  the  bravery 
and  hardihood  of  the  young  man,  and 
dwelt  with  pride  ufton  bb  r«|tid  pro. 
miition,  bhe  made  him  describe  to 
her  tile  engagemeat  In  which  tliej  last 
fought  together,  and  repeat  the  dying 
words  cf  HdUrt  Daaisrt,  aad  the  last 


sad  KMHaga  with  wfaicli,  drawins  h 
from  a  bleeding  breast,  he  eoDlided  t« 
Montmar  the  htilu  tarnaoiie  Titig, 
that  pledge  of  ihtir  earFy  love,  and 
now  the  token  of  death. 

"Tell  her,"  he  said,  "that  i  bad 
thought  to  live  to  look  once  more  int* 
those  dear  eyas  of  hen ;  but  bid  her  not 
to  sadden  them  with  tears.  Tell  her 
that  1  thought  to  bear  proudly  back 
to  her  no  ijinoble  resnlt  of  years  at 
danger  and  toil,  ever  fortified  by  tha 
hojie,  and  gladdened  by  the  memory,  of 
our  love;  hut  God  willed  otherwise^ 
you  see.  H'licn  the  sees  this  ring, 
wliii^h  hot  been  tho  talisman  of  all  1117 
dreanif,  she  will  know  the  worst.  Tell 
her  she  is  Iree,  but,  alas  I  alone.  Tha 
heart  that  would  havu  soolhud  her, 
the  ami  that  would  have  guarded  her 
through  all  lifu'a  perils,  will  soon  be 
dust.  Hut  tell  her,  Montmar,  that  I 
died  with  her  niiine  upon  my  li|is,  and 
her  imsge  in  tny  heart." 

These  con  versa  tioni,  mourn  fill  as 
tliey  were,  were  the  events  of  her  a 
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Anil  though  it  was  not  often  that  she 
saw  Muiitinar  (for,  perhaps  from  deli. 
cacy,  perhaps  business  or  uilier  uiiue^ 
be  uiniie  but  mrely),  his  visits  oartainlr 
soothed  her,  altliough  he  always  left 
her  sadder  and  mom  loorly  than  b*- 

''  You  ara,  indeed,  changod,  fir,'' 
she  said  to  him  one  day. 

He  thought  she  alluded  to  his  altered 
appearance,  and  a  ili;;htly  redder  tinge 
deepened  in  his  siilluw  cheek. 

"  ^'hy,  yes,  mademoiselle,"  he  snid, 
«!  I  never  had  much  to  lose  in  the  way 
of  good  looks,  but  indeed  X  am  not 
now  a  very  comely  objeok" 

bhe  did  not  know  hew  morbidly 
sensitivo  he  was  to  the  fact  of  bis 
crippled  and  disfigured  condition. 

"  i  did  not  mean  that,"  she  said, 
and  slie  laid  her  hand  gently  ou  his 

He  did  not  seen  to  notioe  tbi« 

!'  The  snnd  and  (lart^"  b«  iMmtmatd, 
speaking  rather  hurriedly,  "  have  al- 
niost  deprived  me  of  my  cj-estghk 
One  eye  is  alnuuly  darkened  liir  ever, 
and  the  otlier  grows  dimmer  every  day. 
1  fear  1  shall,  too,  soon  lose  the  sight 
of  it  olioguthut.  1  have  a  mu>|cK(J^ 
in  my  shol^er,  aiid  one^li  iny  Jeg; 
and  these  sabre- eiite,~  be  addedi 
laughing,     '•«    na 
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*'  thtr  ira  nora  honounbla^  tboM 
tetiTf,"  lu  angweredt  "  than  nay  lUr^ 
I  think,  air." 

Bbe  Hid  tliii  with  tbe  delicate  and 
intuitJTQ  ■ensibility  of  h  vroman,  who 
did  not  with  to  givo  pn'in  wliero  dia 
Mw  that  it  WBI  uaiiily  Tvlt.  But  »he 
eould  pcnraclr  ivpres*  a  «lj<tht  *huililer 
M  tlie  iookail  at  hiiu.  Uu  may  have 
olMHrved  thi*,  Tor  ha  wa«  watcliiiig  ber 
keenly,  and  he  turnrd  away  with  a> 
expreuion  of  (iHin  in  his  fiice.  She 
aoinewhat  tiiniilly  iii<]uilvd  bow  and 
whero  he  hml  received  them,  niihing 
to  ni|ialr  wbatevor  p»inrul  ufdi:!  riia 
■niglic  luive  involuntarily  produced,  b^ 
manifeiling  nn  intvreit  in  his  miafor. 
tune.  He  liuiitntuil  in  nniwerinK  hor. 
The  Oict  «ft%  tlic  uibro  nliiuh  Inid  dia- 
fijiured  him  fur  lilij  had  been  iiiiuud  at 
tlie  head  of  bis  young  conirailo.  The 
CuloiHsl  hnd  vuduavoured  to  jMiry  the 
tlirimt,  but  hii  ;;uurd  wits  beaten  down. 
Hubert  indeed  esotped  unhurt,  end 
tbe  bhiw  lell  Dpon  Montniar. 

lie  mnde  li<;lil  of  Ihia  (.iTuumitanee ; 
t)ul  wben  at  length  >lie  grew  to  on- 
dere'and  il>  the  jiroueil  bia  bnnil — 

"Yuu  ere  u  far  betlur  ninn,"  iba 
■aid,  "than  lever  thought  you.'' 

He  Biiiilod  Ht  the  wiatfe  of  the  »■ 
nitrk,  HiiU  aiiid  that  any  lohlier  would 
bav«  dune  tlie  Mine ;  wltith  wai  pro- 
tMl'ly  Inie  enough. 

One  day  M^ntuiar  m*  Mtting  with 


Minette.  He  had  bee*  m 
at  laH  he  said  abruptly — 

"  Mademoiselle,  I  am  going  to  Pvii 
to-morrow.  Can  I  ecn-e  you  tbire  i« 
any  way?" 

"Why  are  yon  going  so  luddeoly  }" 
■he  aaiil,  with  Mino  surprise  t  "  bal 
aaytblng  happeiwl  ?" 

"Sonielhing.    Yes,  I  think  so,"  hi 


"  Noihint!  bxd,  I  hope?"  she  aajd, 
looking  at  bim  in(ii>iringly  ;  fur  tlierp 
was  soiiielhing  sirimge  in  'he  tone  with 
which  he  hail  answeruil  her  question. 

"  No,"  he  said,  "not  aluiaecher  bu<), 
I  think." 

He  would  say  no  more,  and  foan 
TOW  !□  leave  her, 

"  We  miiy  probably  never  meet 
again,''  ho  sniil — "  most  probably  ao. 
God  bless  you,  madenioisulle." 

"Coloni-I  Moutimir,"  she  said,  her 
pale  face  slighlly  flushed,  "  I  wronged 
you  when  I  did  not  know  you.  Uubeit 
told  nie  i  should  judge  you  diffentnily 
if  we  ever  niet  Again.  I  do  judge  you 
diFTcrently  now.    Forgive  nie." 

She  hukl  out  her  hand  to  biait  aa4 

"  I  think,  indeed,"  she  added,  "  that 
jou  are  greatly  changed."  - 

"  I  am  changed,  uiodemoiMillc."  be 
•aid,  rather  jiravely.  "Good-bye." 
And  the  door  eloiea  behind  h|n).  J'be 
DQitt  Dwnting  h«  returned  to  Parif. 


i  atK  tearcely  Emey  a  m«r«  deae- 
lata  picture  than  pcxir  Kinotte,  in  her 
dark  vrevdi  of  widowhuod  (for  she 
chose  to  dediculo  to  the  memory  of 
Hubert  Dessert  the  outward  symbala 
of  a  wife's  sorrow  —  and  by  the 
molt  Mcred  of  all  symbols  were  they 
already  wutl,  thi»a  two  young  hearts), 
sitting  alone,  and  now  tearlcen,  under 
the  desolate  roof  of  her  lost  youth.  So 
iouK  as  through  those  still  roumn,  or 
in  the  little  gartleii  and  its  tjiiiet  ar- 
baur,  she  had  wandered,  with  Knpe 
for  her  coinpenion,  she  had  indeed 
found  in  their  very  sadness  and  silenoo 
a  sort  of  forlorn  pluiisure  :  but  now 
they  only  iin|irea*ed  her  with  a  crurh* 
inu  sense  of  unutterable  desertion. 
The  poor  little  girl  grew  wearier  and 
weaker  every  day,  and  her  uheat  now 
caused  her  constant  pain.  She  won- 
dered why  sba  had  not  i^d  la  bar 
lUaen,  and  aaeiMd  t«  ban  turvivfd 


herself.  ^'  To  what  Me,"  aha  would 
ollen  excblim,  "  do  i  aljU  live  on?" 
I  dare  say  poor  Ninette  had  never 
heard  that  old  tiermau  proverb,  whiub 
I  greatly  hold  to— 

Yes;  and  woman  too.  Counige,  lit' 
tie  Xiiietiol  There  is  S0Dieth)ug  sliil 
to  be  done.  Yuu  must  live,  and  do 
it  as  bravely  tw  you  can. 

The  raolivea  wliith  had  made  her 
shriidt  '*  from  deserting  bur  post,"  as 
■be  called  it,  exisiud  no  longer.  Slie 
bod  clung  to  the  old  house  wLiJu  she  yet 
thought  that  Hubert  would  still  return 
there.  'Ihut  dream  was  ahntterud 
for  ever;  and  everyihing  ebout  her 
now  only  reminded  her  ot  lust  hnppi- 
nesa  and  dreams  never  to  be  realia- 
ed.  She  resolved  to  let  the  housp, 
Kf4  laKve    bar  qativ?  vUlaok    ^s 
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would  make  the  experiment,  at'leut 
for  ft  short  time ;  Tor  ghe  began  to 
feci  II  hungry  yearning  for  change  of 
airand  ECunc.  TIiIb  itrsb  vei-y  vrise 
resolution  certainly.  ^Vhen  the  he^it 
it  very  low,  there  is  nothing  «hich 
doci  peojile  ao  mncb  |;nod  as  to  go 
and  iCD  how  big  the  world  is,  and  aa. 
•ure  thenue1vei<,  that  the  shndow  of 
their  own  sorrow  only  cotcts  a  very 
litlla  *pot  on  this  pUnct.  So  Ninette 
advertised  the  lease  of  the  old  house 
both  in  the  provincial  and  Paris  jour, 
nals:  and  as  soon  as  she  harl  pneked 

Zher  few  boxes,  left  the  Doctor'a 
■ervHnt  in  charge  of  her  liiile 
hometlead,  and  set  out  on  her  wander- 
ings, neither  knowing  nor  caringmuch 
where  she  was  goin*.  As  tho  cor. 
ringe  drove  down  the  familiar  high- 
way, she  taw  old  fuce*  tbrongh  the 
dusty  windows  gazing  after  her. 
Kind  hands  waved  their  ud  farewells ; ' 
the  old  servant  stood  in  the  porch- 
way  with  her  apron  to  her  eyes;  the 
old  Cui  &  waa  hobbling  out  of  his  house 
with  a  paring  blessing.  Then  she 
felt  that  she  was  leaving  all  she  knew 
—  that  the  home  of  bef  childhood  was 
rapidly  recoiling  from  her  sight,  and 
that  tne  world  waa  wide  and  friend- 
lesl;  and  NJnetto  burst  into  a  flood 
of  tears,  the  Bret  she  had  shed  for 
months,  and  which  lefl  her  heart 
lighter  than  it  had  been  for  muiy 
daya. 

TUs  little  bercHDe  ccrtainlr  appean 
to  be  acting  in  a  very  independent 
way;  butlBelieve  that,  in  those  topsy. 
turvy  tiinea,  women  did  manystranger 
tliiDgs  than  live  or  travel  alone.  In- 
deed, after  the  grand  semi-satanic 
impetaonation  of  Ue  Goddea*  of  Rea- 
aon  by  a  Parisian  Aphrodite,  who 
could  have  had  any  wonder  left  for 
minor  marvels?  Slill  Kinette  could 
not  but  feel  that,  thus  unaccompanied, 
'  ao  young,  and  an  unmarried  girl, 
she  waa  running  great  risk  by  ber  «o- 
litni^  hegira;  and,  after  some  re- 
flection, she  determined  to  travel  as  a 
married  woman,  and  adopt  some  name 
acconlin;[ly.  Her  first  idea  was  to  call 
herself  Madania  Desaert;  but  she 
could  not  bear  that  a  name  so  sscred 
to  her  should  be  bandied  aboet  upon 
the  lips  of  porters  and  innkeepers; 
and  she  finally  fixed  upon  (hut  □('  Du- 
mont,  as  one  litthj  likely  to  altraet 
notice :  BO  she  put  off  her  widow's 
cap,  alihongh  she  would  not  reaigti 
ber  daritdraesi  and-amoaod  her  tuKf 


in  frying  to'Mlev^  t 
DanwBt,  and'WMtfcring'Whhlserttf 
a  person -H.  Dimi6itt'bi%bt  belike. ' 
At  life  rteighbotHttag  eeaperii  «dini 
flhe  stopped  fiw  Hiiwebr  ■fttii'dayi"«» 
arrange  her  pUiM-  aotnewbat  men 
carefufly,  sht  received  «  tetter  fton 
tte  old  aenraiit  wbom  sbe  had  left  h 
obarse  ef  the  house,  infeneing  fatr, 
thallieT  advertisement  had  Imm  in- 
iwered  by  a  lawyef  io  Pari*,  ee  be. 
hBirofaclicntof  bn,  wfaohMdapMd 
\o  pay  the  fiiU  ivilt  which-  wsi  de, 
nanded,  bat  who,  being  in  a  vcryd*. 
ticate  state  of  health;  -  requirisig  ih 
iiBBediate  benefit  of  eodntry  atr,  vu 
anxioos  to  enter  the  koaw  wilhaat 
loH  of  lime.  She  wrote  back  in- 
strcetions  to  conelulle  tbe'  arrangt- 
■nent  at  once,  and  aMitinwd  ber  joef- 
ney,  in  which  it  it  not  neoeesary  that 
tbe    reader    should    fbllow   ber  very 

About  a  fortaigbt  eftor  this  a>- 
rangement  bad  been  cooeluded,  a  «t- 
lilary  boraewan  entered  the  little  vil- 
lage temirds  nightfall.  Tbe  loag 
riding  boote  wlrich  he  wore  weie 
splashed  willi  mud,  and  betokenel  that 
be  had  ridden  far  l^t  day  i  a'  brace 
of  heavy  borte-pli*ola  wena  thnst 
into  the  (lobtert  of  bit  aaddl^  aiat 
bb  horae  hMked  jaded  aad  waant 
He  rode  slowly  down  (be  atreet,  till 
be  readied  Ibe  door  of  HiriMte^  da- 
MTtod  hoDW.  Here  he  hahed,  aA 
ai  be  leaped  to  tbe  ^roond,  (be  early 
nooD  falling  upon  bit  &oe  nvealed  a 
counienanoa  too  evideMly  waxed  Ml 


emaciated  bymknetsand  pbysicirivaia. 
He  rang  tbs  beH,  ahsAlntf  bia  baoli 
impatiently  with  hi*  whip,  Al  a  « 


Hantaan 
It  opened  tbe  door,  aMd  damanfl- 
at  he  wanted;    1^  wayAring 


Oilibert,  who  fbmerly  realded  ia  tUs 
bouse,  ia  no  tonger  Kviw;  batlnii. 

Ctfant  hit  daughter,  MaderoeiteDt 
pon,  ia  tlill  bare,  and  1  wish  to  tw 
her."  Ho  spoke  theae  woida  with  an 
authorilative  air,  and,  qait/tly  vo^n 
aaide  tbe  servant,  was  inlkinx  iMtvlks 
house,  when  tbe  domeaiic,  wiui  svidaot 
indignation,  caugbt  hitarm-u 

"  Madenioisello  pMnpo)*,"  aaid  he, 
"no  longer  lives  btrei  she-left  this 
viltaie  aSoat  a  fortnight  ago." 

"  Left  tbe  village  I  No  longer  liiw 
bwe I"  cried  the  etrangar.  "Pooh  — 
neotenae ;"  and  be  aMio  pndiad  by 
(ha  Mrvant  into  tfaa'^anaa.   -MliaU 
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my  horse  for  «  moment,"  he  cried, 
looking  buck,  tu  be  cnught  the  bewil. 
dered  (tare  on  the  man'*  fue. 

"I  tell  jou,"  cried  the  Mrrantiin. 

Kilf,  "  thftt  Mademoiiclle  Fompon 
•  been  gone  awajr  tbiB  two  weeks. 
The  houie  ig  let ;  and  if  jou  want  to 
tome  in,  you  must  My  what  your  bu. 
anea*   i*,  for  my  muter  uerer  aees 

"Gionel"  repealed  the  other;  "and 
where  the  devil,  air,  ba*  she  gone  to?" 

"  How  tbo  devil,  lir,  should  I 
know?"  aniweredthe  man,  with  rieing 
wroth,  and  ahrngging  hia  ahouldere. 
The  atranger  not  heeding  the  anger 
he  had  excited,  rumained  fixed  in 
thought  for  lome  monients,  ilroking 
Lis  beard  slowly.  "  I  l>eg  you  bin 
thouaaiid  pardona,"  he  said  at  length, 
slightly  lifting  his  hat  as  be  spoke. 
"I  bavebeen  mietaken;"  and  withont 
Another  word,  he  turned  to  his  horse 
and  spnna  into  the  saddle.  He  rode 
on  lo  the  Douie  of  Iha  Cure.  There 
be  alighted  again,  but  was  told  that 
the  Cure  had  started  that  morning  to 
a  neighbouring  town,  to  attend  the 
Utt  hoars  of  a  dying  friend. 

"Do  you  wish  to  leave  any  ine«- 
Hge?"  inquired  the  servant. 

"No,"  answered  the  stranger;  and 
mounting  again,  he  rode  on  to  the 
inn.  Hera  ne  asked  to  see  the  land- 
lord, and  was  closeted  with  him  for 
•bout  half-an-bour  in  a  private  room, 
from  which  he  came  out  looking  very 
moody,  and  called  for  a  bottle  of  cog- 
nac. He  drank  rapidly,  gulped  down 
■eveiBl  ^laises  with  a  trembling  hand, 
while  his  borw  was  feeding ;  tnen  he 
mounted  lAain,  and  rode  on  in  the 
direction  of  the  neighbouring  seaport. 
,  Jn  those  days  travelling  was  both  i 
difficult  and  a  costly  luxury  to  obtain. 
Ninette  could  not,  of  course,  leave 
EVsoce ;  and  her  wanderings,  although 
thoy  were  protracted,  were  not  very 
wide.  She  chiefly  sought  the  cities  on 
the  sea,  and  lingered  amid  moun- 
tain rc^ons  i  for  the  sight  of  the  great 
ocean,  and  the  eveiUsting  bills,  so  old 
yet  ever  new,  refreshed  and  invi- 
gorated her.  She  did  not  meet  with 
much  molestation,  for  her  youth,  her 
beauty,  and  a  certmn  queenlineii 
which  grief  bad  thrown  about  her, 
won  her  respect  and  kindnots  wherever 
she  went,  i'he  impression  which  she 
generally  created  was,  that  she  was  a 
young  vrife,  who  from  jealousy  or  ca> 
prico  bad  just  run  away  from  bei  bus.  slam 
TOt,  XLT.^ltO.  ccuiz. 


band :  and  although  this  impression  now 
and  then  drew  upon  her  the  somewhat 
too  ardent  attention  of  one  or  two  mi> 
litary  strangers,  the  sorrowful  dignity 
of  her  manner  loon  repelled  it. 

Early  one  summer  evening,  two 
men,  both  apparently  stnmgera  to  the 
place,  entered  the  principat  inn  of  « 
certain  town  in  France,  not  far  from 
the  Pyrenees.  They  went  up  to  the 
lundlord,  and  the  elder  of  the  two, 
stating,  with  a  significant  look,  that 
be  was  an  officer  of  Government,  re- 
quested  to  see  the  book  contunine  the 
names  of  those  travellers  who  had  utely 
arrived  at  the  hotel.  After  turning 
over  the  pages  of  this  volume  for  about 
half-an-bour,  they  rang  the  bell,  and 
again  summoned  the  landlord. 

"I  notice,"  said  the  younger  man, 
now  speaking,  "among  the  names  of 
those  who  are  now  ataying  in  this 
bouse,  that  of  a  Madam  Dumont;.! 
wish  to  know  if  the  personal  appear- 
ance of  this  lady  answers  to  the  de- 
scription 1  buve  here  written  down;" 
and  be  handed  a  paper  to  the  land- 
lord :_ 

"Above  middle  height — slight  figure 
— rather  pab  —  darkish  hair  —  blue 
eyes,  &c.,  &c.  Wb^,  yes,  certainly^ 
Madam  Dumont  is,  1  ahouM  say, 
above  the  middle  height  i  and  she  ha* 
«  slight  figure,  darkish  hair,  and,  I 
believe,  blue  eyes,"  &c. 

"  Are  you  aware  what  length  of 
time  Uadam  Dumont  iutenda  to  pass 
at  your  hotel?" 

"She  leaves  the  place  this  evening 
by  tlie  diligence." 

"Good!  that  will  do — yoamaygoi" 
a    permission    which   r-"""  ' — ' 


a  host  1 


omplywith.     "Nothing 

„  I  all  over  the  conntry," 

qnolh  be,  and  dosed  the  door  with  a 


a      but  espionage  aU  over  the  c 


gasp  of  relief.  "I  dare  say  they  know 
what  we  all  cat  for  dioncrj  bow  many 
pair  of  breeches  I  have  in  my  war^ 
robe ;  and  my  wife's  petticoats."  £ut 
this  item  iccalled  the  worthy  fellow  to 
more  sober  reflections,  and  be  checked 
himself. 

As  the  toi-dtsant  Madam  Dumont 
was  leaving  the  door  of  the  inn,  and 
just  about  to  take  her  place  in  the 
diligence,  she  waa  accosted  in  the  door- 
way bv  a  person,  who  not  very  defe- 
rentially inquired  if  she  were  Madam 
DumonL 

"I  iim,    sir,"   she  replied,   rather 

Sbtily.    "  And  pray,  ma^  I  under. 
.  the  object  of  this  inqmry  ?" 
3  B 
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"  Tea,  madam ;  I  wish  to  know  if 
joa  really  are  (ns  yon  represent  your- 
self to  be)  married. " 

•<  What  right,  sir,"  cried  Ninette  — 


hare  you  to  ask  to  impertinent  a  quei- 
Uon  of  a  lady  whom  yon  never  saur 
before  ?" 

"I  am  not  here,  madam,"  replied 
the  man,  not  the  leaat  daunted  by  tbia 
look,  "  to  expl^n  my  rieht  to  aak 
question!,  but  nmply  to  nave  them 
answered," 

"  Madam,"  whispered  tbe  landlord 
knrriedly  t  bnt  she  waved  him  back 
impatiently. 

"  If  yon  think,  sir,"  laid  she  in  her 
anger,  and  her  embarraMment  fltlling 
inlo  a  very  pardonable  equivocation, 
"  that  becAuse  my  husband  is  not  at 
this  moment  with  roe,  I  am  to  be  insalu 
ed  with  impunity,  you  are  mistaken." 

"Then  1  am  to  understand  that  you 
are  married?"  said  her  interrogator, 
dozgedly  returning  to  the  poinL 

Htnette  was  abotit  to  reply  in  anger 
to  this  persisting  persecutor,  when  an- 
other  man — apparently  bis  companion, 
who  had  all  this  while  been  ataQding 
apart  in  the  dask  and  shadow  of  the 
door,  and,  if  one  might  judge  from 
his  attitude,  for  it  was  too  dark  to 
catch  a  glimpse  of  his  countenance) 
keenly  watchinjc  the  scene  —  suddenly 
Btepped  forwanl,  and  laid  his  hand 
on  the  shoulder  of  the  first  speaker. 

"  Enoughi"  he  said ;  "  be  at  ease, 
madam  —  you  shall  not  be  insulted. 
Why,  of  course,"  be  added,  addressing 
his  companion,  "this  lady  is  marriea 

. she  has  Just  confessed,   I  mean  just 

■tated,  AS  much.  She  must  be  about 
twenty,  I  should  lay  t  no  woman  who 
can  help  it  continues  single  so  long  — 
Gertuoly  not  with  such  a  focel" 

This  was  spoken  with  a  tone  of  irre- 
pressible irony  i  and  a*  he  said  it,  the 
speaker  turned  on  his  heel,  and,  mo- 
tioning to  his  companion  to  fullow 
him,  strode  away,  and  mingled  imme- 
diately with  the  crowd  in  the  street. 

Yet  that  voice,  bitter  as  were  its 
accents,  thrilled  strangely  to  the  heart 
df  Ninette.  With  an  involuntary  cry 
■be  started  forward,  and  looked  m  Uu 


direction  of  the  speaker.  In  the  dark. 
nesi  he  had  gone,  and  ralnly  ber  e^ 
Bouf;ht  to  trace  his  form  in  that  dm 
twilight,  among  the  moving  loiterera 
in  ^e  street. 

She  remained  motionlesa  like  one 
who  had  been  suddenly  stunned, 
"Madam,"  said  the  conducteur,  "all 
the  passengers  are  waiting ;"  and  be 
burned  her  Into  the  diligence.  The 
whip  cracked ;  off  went  the  honea. 
She  seemed  to  start  as  from  a  trance, 
with  ber  templet  throbbing  and  bar 
throat  choking. 

"  Are  yon  ill,  madaita  7"  laid  an 
old  gentleman  wbo  was  nt^ng  opp». 

"No,  no,"  she  answered  hnniedly. 
On  went  the  diligence.  She  leaned 
ber  bead  agninit  Uie  open  window, 
and  looked  desparingly  out  into  th« 
darfc  street.  She  did  not  see  the 
stranger  there.  She  could  not  we 
him,  though,  hidden  behind  the  crowd 
that  was  bustlins  to  and  &i>,  he  wa* 
leaning  against  the  wall  with  bis  ftrms 
folded  on  his  breast,  and  aadty  and 
Bternlv  watching  the  lumbering  vehicle 
as  it  drove  away.  She  conld  not  beer 
him  murmnring  to  himaelf,  as  it  re- 
ceded from  his  sight — "  O  Montmar-, 
yon  were  indeed  a  truer  pr^bet  tbaa 
my  own  heart  t" 

Ah,  Ninette,  Ninette  I  that  one 
momentary  approach  to  falidiood — if 
&lsehood  It  can  be  called  —  wai  thine 
enddng  !  Child)  child  I  how  inno- 
cent was  thine  untruth  I  Yet  In  thi* 
unequal  world,  the  lighteat  faults 
brine  often  with  them  the  heaviert 

lie  dark  dilipenoe  drove  on,  and 
within  it  poor  Ninetl«,  along  the  dis- 
tant highway — where?  Ah,  who  can 
answer  where  any  road  will  lead  to  7 

tismps  and  bouses  posaed  and  waned 
on  either  tide,  as  on  tbey  went.  Hedge- 
rows and  trees  flitted  slowly  by,  ami 
fields  and  orchards  in  the  euly  mooiL 
Stilt  that  voice  was  rinnng  in  ha 
ears  and  in  her  heart ;  and  In  many  a 
wearv  dream)  and  through  many  a 
sleepless  nigbt,  and  manv  a  dreary 
deaoUte  day,  with  its  cnid,  reproadC- 
ful  mnsic,  it  often  rang  and  edioed 
there,  yean—years  afterwanlil 


Tne  longer  that   Ninette  pondered      more  mysterious,  unieal,  and  dream- 
ier the  ocourrence  of  that  night,  the      like  did  it  ^ipear  to  h^  i  nntil  finie 
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tiitnking  of  ft  tiQ  her  brow  ached  and 
her  beart  nckened,  she  greir  Kt  latt  to 
legard  it  as  an  event  of  very  little 
import,  which  her  own  excitabl^  fancj 
had  coloured  with  undae  meaniogR, 
attributing  to  the  accent*  of  a  itranger 
a  tone  whiuh  tbef  did  not  really  poa. 
a6n.  However,  the  adventure  made 
her  reflect  on  the  munj'  dangerona  and 
diMgreeable  caaualtlea  to  which  »ha 
might  expose  heraelf  by  continuing 
th^  solitary  Wanderings;  and,  as  the 
VMT  to  which  the  lease  of  the  house 
Dad  eitended  was  now  nearly  over, 
die  wrote  word  to  her  old  servant  not 
to  renew  it,  and  commenced  her  jour- 
ney homewards  as  speedily  as  she 
could.  Mor  was  U  without  a  senn  of 
aecurity  and  repose  that  she  once  more 
found  herself  in  her  native  village,  and 
among  the  kiod  and  quiet  faces  that 
had  smiled  npon  her  childhood.  Her 
old  servant  embraced  her  between 
lanfihing  and  crying,  as  she  led  her  up 
stairs  to  her  own  little  room  again, 
which  looked  just  as  though  she  had 
never  left  it ;  with  its  white  curtains, 
its  little  writing-table  and  sofa,  and 
the  sunny  window  over  the  gwden, 
about  which  the  honeysuckb  and 
dematta  had  now  climbed  somewha 
higher.  She  could  not  help  remark- 
ing a  beautiful  nosega^of  rare  llowen 
which  was  blooming  m  the  little  vase 
on  her  table,  and  she  inquired  how  it 
came  there,  for  she  well  knew  there 
were  no  such  flowers  in  the  garden. 

'  "  The  blind  gentleman  sent  it,"  Said 
the  servant,  "  with  his  respects,  miss, 
because  he  knew  yon  were  fond  of 
flowers,  he  said." 

"What  blind  gentleman?"  asked 
Ninette,  with  surprise. 

-  "  Why,  our  tenant,  to  be  stne>  Bat 
indeed,  miss,  you  know  him  well 
enongb ;  for  who  do  yon  think  has 
been  living  here  all  this  time  that 
yW'vB  been  away?" 

"Indeed  I  don't  know  any  l^nd 
gentleman,"  said  Ninette,  smiting. 

"Of  but  he  wasn't  blind  then, 
mademoiselle ;  it  came  upon  him 
since  yon've  been  eone>  poor  man ; 
and  trnly  it's  a  pitiful  si^ht  to  tee  him 
guided  abont  and  feehng  to  darkly 
with  his  one  arm  for  that  cmtidi  of 


I  and  titling  so  helpleu  uid  with 
tach  a  sad  look,  poor  old  man,  ii  ''  * 
old  chair  by  the  tire,  at  he  used  I 


tach  a  sad  look,  poor  old  man,  in  that 
'  bv  the  tire,  at  he  used  to  «t, 
r  honta  last  winter,  without 

speaking  a  word  to  any  one." 
"Good  heaveul"  cried  Hutelte, 


"you    cannot   mean  Colonel  Moitti 

"Yes  Indeed,  miss;  him  Uiat  was 
soeh  a  fine  hearty-looking  man  long 
ago,  when  —  O  dear,  but  it's  tad  to 
remember  those  timet  1" 

"  When  did  Colonel  Montlnar  send 
these  flowers  ?*  asked  the  giri,  stoop. 
ing  over  their  crimton  bells,  to  hide  a 
tear  which  was  slowly  stealing  ddwn 
her  cheek,  perhaps  from  the  tources  of 
tympathy  as  well  as  sorrow, 

"  Thit  mominB,"  mist. 

»  Then  he  is  still  in  the  Village?" 

"  Wb)-,  yes.  The  fact  is,  miss,  he'B 
a  poor  ailing  creature,  and  for  the  last 
week  or  so  he's  been  worse  than  usual, 
I  fear ;  to  that  I  felt  quite  grieved  to 
torn  him  out  of  the  house,  for  he 
wanted  to  renew  the  lease  very  much, 
and  I  didn't  much  think  he'd  be  able 
to  move  out  on  such  thort  notice.  Bat 
as  aoon  at  he  heard  that  yon  wet« 
coming  back,  miss,  he  taid  yon 
shouldn't  be  inconvenienced  fbr  x 
day,  and  indeed  I  wat  quite  turpriied 
to  see  how  brisk  be  teemed  to  get; 
for,  to  be  sure,  the  morning  after  I 
gave  him  notice,  he  bad  everything 

Ccked  up  and  tent  to  the  hotel  where 
's  staying  now.  He  mtitt  have  lent 
to  the  gteat  town  for  those  flowers, 
miss.  Indeed  I  think  he's  a  good 
creature ;  and  although  he's  to  very 
uglvi  and  hat  tuch  a  tour,  forbidding 
look  at  timet,  he's    as  gentle  at  a 

Ninette  felt  happier  than  (die  had 
been  for  a  long  while.  She  did  not 
care  to  atk  herself  why.  It  was  a 
lovely  afWnoon,  and  she  put  on  her 
ttraw  hat  and  ran  oat  into  the  garden. 
The  old  servant  lingered  at  the  win- 
dow watching  her  wisttiilly. 

"  Blest  her,"  the  cried  i  "  the't  the 
sweetest,  kindest  heart  dial  ever  lived. 
O,  if  Master  Hubert  had  come  back. 
But  it's  no  use  thinking  of  it  now." 

Ninette  did,  indeed,  look  beantifbl 
in  that  old  sunny  garden,  with  the 
golden  light  falling  ul  about  her,  and 
the  light  wind  tossing  agunst  her 
warm  neck  one  careless  stream  of  loft 
brown  hair  which  had  eacaped  from  her 
loose  hat,  and  flung  its  dancing  shadow 
over  her  flushed  dieek,  at  it  fell  npon 
her  gracefnl  bosom.  One  might  have 
taken  her  for  the  tklry  of  the  flowers, 
at  the  wandered  through  them  to  the 
little  arbour,  ber  old  haunt.  The 
bonevtookle  and  all  the  creepen  wer« 
fidi  10  fragmnt  Uoom,  and  Iba  Htlla 
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plaoe  sMmed  to  welcome  her.  She 
wu  gUd  to  find  it  all  go  unchanged. 
Sfae  «at  then  thoughtfully,  leining  her 
cheek  upon  her  aim  for  more  thui  ta 
hoar,  tind  lookiog  down  the  little  ear- 
den  while  it  hemmed  in  the  aan.  Xhe 
Hddeit  home  boi  it«  claim  upon  the 
heart,  and  perhaps  Ninette  felt  thia. 
tHie  ahftdow  waa  slowly  lengtheninK 
nndcr  the  hotue,  and  the  bees  and 
butterflies  were  all  gone  to  bed,  when 
ihe  Foee  from  her  seat  and  turned 
towards  the  little  parch.  It  wat  so 
cool  and  Jretb,  howeTcr,  that  she  could 
not  resist  one  other  walk  round  the 
garden  before  she  went  home,  and  sha 
remembered  that  she  had  not  yet  been. 
all  over  iu— no  yeiy  (freat  osploit  in. 
deed  to  perform ;  for,  notwithstanding 
the  pretension  of  its  four  ^reea  walls, 
covered  with  vines  and  apncots,  it  was 
OM  of  the  smaUeat  gardens  one  might 
ever  care  to  look  at.  But  Ninette 
had  not  aana  far  down  one  of  tbe  side 
walks,  wben  she  became  aware  of  a 
Tery  great  cban^  Tbe  only  angle 
of  the  garden  which  was  not  walled  in, 
bad  been  fenced  by  a  little  privet 
bodge,  just  facin);  an  ugly  dead  wall 
and  some  out-buildingt  ity  no  means 
IHctuiesque,  which  entirely  obstructed 
ft  very  pretty  view  behind  them.  Fancy 
fiinetCe'B  surprise  then,  when,  instead 
of  the  dead  wall  and  the  out-buildings, 
■he  came  upon  another  little  gaitlen 
tuiog  np  to  the  old  one  upon  green 
terraoea,  with  a  little  fouutain  in  tbe 
nidat,  and  full  of  beautiful  flowers. 


Sie  could  not  rqmeu  an  exdamation 
of  joyous  lurpriie,  and  from  the  botue 
*  hind  she  could  hear  the  dd  Bcrvant 


aboat  it,  mademoiselle,  because  it  waa 
to  be  a  surprise.  For  he  said  that 
he'd  heard  you  say  when  }m  was  here 
bef<a'e,  that  'twas  a  great  pity  thoee 
n^ly  buildings  stood  in  the  way  of  ths 
vww,  miss.  Therefore  he  said  he 
thought  you  wouldn't  mind  much  if 
they  were  all  pulled  down ;  and  I 
don't  know  how  much  money  be  gaTo 
for  the  ug^y  old  thii^^s,  just  to  null 
them  to  pieces,  and  make  Una  garoeo, 
which,  indeed,  is  a  great  improrfr. 
ment  to  the  place." 

Kinctte  walked  to  the  house  much 
more  grave  and  tbonghiful  Uian  when 
she  had  lef^  it. 

"  Do  you  know,  miss,"  uid  the 
■errant,  as  she  brought  up  the  bed- 
room candle,  "  that  when  you  were 
■0  ill  a  year  and  a-half  ago,  it  waa 
Colonel  Montmar  that  used  to  send 
those  flowers  every  day  ?  but,  indeed, 
I  don't  think  you  ever  remarked  tbem, 
and  he  bid  uie  any  nothing  about  tbem 
unless  yon  should  ask  me.'' 

"  Indeed  1"  said  her  mistress,  n. 
ther  sharply,  "  that  will  do.  Toa 
needn't  be  always  tallung  to  me  about 
Colonel  Montmar.  He  b  very  civiL 
Good  night." 

Ninette  slept  in  her  own  bed;  and 
her  dreams  were  peaceful.  No  doubt 
some  guardian  angel  blessed  her  ileq>. 


UoBB  Ihan  a  week  has  passed  sinco 
Ninette's  return  to  her  home,  without 


from  Montmar.  At  any  other 
she  would  herself  have  sent  to  inquire 
how  be  was,  for  she  could  not  but  fear 
that  he  might  be  nnwell.  Now,  how- 
ever, abe  felt  angry  with  herself,  and 
angry  with  him,  without  exactly  know- 
ing why,  or  caring  to  ask  herself  the 
reason,  and  she  shrank  from  doing 
wlia^  after  all,  would  have  merely 
been  a  very  common  and  natural  ci- 
Yility.  As  the  days  still  passed  by, 
however,  without  any  news  of  her 
late  tenant,  she  be^an  to  relent,  and 
she  was  on  the  point  of  sending  the 
old  servant  to  the  hotel,  when  a  mes- 
sage arrived  from  Montmar  himself, 
to  My    "  that    if  MadUe.    Fompoa 


would  permit  him,  he  would  be  very 
glad  to  pay  her  his  respects  that  after. 


"  O,  indeed,"  mademoiselle,  said  the 
man,  "  he  has  been  ia  great  aDfreriiig 
for  tbe  last  fortnight:  and  this u  tbe 
first  day  he  has  been  able  to  leave  his 

Nmette  sud  nothing :  hfsr  kind 
heart  indeed  rather  repronched  her. 

Montmar  came  in  toe  evening.  She 
had  been  prepared  to  receive  him  with 
some  defjree  of  reserve ;  for  ^e  felt 
vexed  with  herself  for  having  been 
pleased  bv  the  flowers  he  had  sent  her 
(poor  little  girl  I  as  though  there  were 

Xrima  in  being  gladdened  by  the 
me  even  of  k  iew  floweri  I)  ftod 
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Ac  had  slmott  brought  henelf  to  look 
upon  the  improremeDts  he  haA  nada 
in  the  garden  lu  verj  an wsttui  table 
dianges  —  a  tort  of  anarc  craftily  laid 
to  entrap  hor  into  a  little  happincu. 
As  Boon  as  she  saw  her  enemy,  how- 
orer,  all  her  resolutions  garo  wav. 
For  now,  as  he  came  slowtj  up  tfie 
garden,  guided  and  half- supported  br 
a  servant,  and  leaning  heavily  on  his 
cratch  as  he  limped  along,  with  his 
grey  head  bowed  sadly,  while  he 
moTed  with  thatpainfal  and  miBtmst. 
fal  hesItalioD  of  total  blindness,  Ni- 
nette could  not  but  feel  ladlj  shocked 
snd  {Friered  at  his  altered  appearance. 
He  Old  indeed  look  wasted,  emaciated, 
And  broken.  He  seemed  to  have  snd. 
denly  dropt  into  o]d  age.  At  a'tittle 
^stance  one  might  have  taken  him  for 
«  man  of  ei^lj. 

TIm  giri  ran  forward,  and,  kindlr 
greeting  ner  old  acquaintance,  laid  his 
arm  E^ptly  on  her  own. 

"  Willyou  lean  upon  me,  sir?"  she 
"  I  am  mnch   stronger  than  I 


■aid, 


brightening  suddenly  OTer  as  he  spoke); 
"  and  I  am  so  glad  that  you  have 
come  back.  I  wiib  I  could  tee  you." 
And  certainly  if  he  could  have  seen 
her  as  they  walked  on,  her  deep  eyes 
kindling  under  their  sofl  shadow,  and 
ber  pure  cheek  just  touched  with  a 


transient  tinge  of  glowing  light,  he 
wonld  not  lightly  have  resigned  him. 
•elf  again  to  nia  loas  of  si^ht. 


Ninette  felt  happy  again  in  the  feel- 
ing that  some  heart  was  gladdened  by 
her  return,  and  had,  perhaps,  missed 
her  while  she  was  absent ;  nor,  as  she 
stole  a  shy  glance  at  the  grey  and 
wrinkled  face  beside  her,  did  the  seek 
to  repress  the  feeling  so  energetically 
as  she  had  done  before.  IVuIy  it  ti 
a  blessed  feeling  that  of  welcome, 
tfaoDzb  it  were  only  the  welcome  of  ao 
old  blind  man  I 

They  walked  throngh  the  garden 
slowly,  for  Montmar  was  very  TeeUe, 
and  often  obliged  to  halt.  His  health 
was  evidendy  shattered  for  life.  Bui 
when  they  came  in  front  of  the  new 
garden,  Ninette's  companion  paused 
a  moment.  She  fvlt  that  she  ong:bt 
to  thank  him  for  what  she  could  not 
but  see  had  been  done  with  a  era. 
cious  though tf Illness  to  give  her  plca- 

"  It  is  very  beautiful  ["  she  said. 


"  I  hoped  that  yoo  would  like  it," 
•aid  the  blind  man,  "  for  I  remem. 
bered  that  the  oM  dead  wall  was  not 
a  very  pretty  object,  and  that  thero 
was  a  pleasant  view  behind  it.  But, 
indeed,  since  I  cannot  see  them  any 
more  myself,"  he  added,  sadly,  "  I 
perhaps  overvalue  the  pleasnre  which 
these  thiogs  may  give  to  others." 

"  You  have  indeed  given  me  plea- 
sure,  sir,"  she  answered,  as  though 
she  felt  what  she  said.  For  in  the 
last  light  of  the  rosy  west,  the  little 
garden  looked  &ir  indeed.  The  foun- 
tain was  bubbling  merrily,  and  fling- 
ingup  its  music  and  ita  freshness  into 
the  warm  air,  while  it  ceased  not  from 
its  joyous  song.  The  Sowers  seemed 
truly  to  enjoy  themselves,  now  that 
the  heaviness  of  the  noontide  heat 
was  lifted  from  their  glowing  bells  and 
cups;  andever amongthem tbebiight 
lake  bee  reeled  dmnkenly,  droning 
his  last  song. 

And  peniaps  Ninette  felt  as  ske 
looked  nlently  at  this  scene,  that  a 
little  garden  liad,  in  truth,  been  opened 
in  her  life,  with  song  and  snnshinei 
where  all  was  desolate  and  harsh  b«- 
fore ;  that  an  old  dead  wall  had  been 
liflcd  from  before  her   eyes,  and  re- 

E laced  br  a  furer  prosit.    Perhaps, 
say,  sne  thought  this,  bnt  I  cant 


nion — "  very  good,  I  believe, 
we  don't  always  think  so.  May  yon 
never  lose  that  faith  which  gives  to 
life  its  only  true  sunshine.  This  will 
Boon  pass  away,  and  change,  and  fade. 
But  that  other  even  the  blind  mar 
feel." 

Tbey  walked  on,  and  sat  down  in 
the  little  arbour,  Ninette  was  Bb< 
sorbed  in  her  own  tbongihts.  The  sun 
was  nearly  set,  and  tne  whole  one- 
half  of  heaven  was  rose  and  gold. 
The  g^rl  could  not  help  recalling  the 
old  irrevocable  hours  when  she  had 
Mt  there,  as  she  now  sat,  gaxins;  into 
that  same  evening  sky,  with  Hubert 
at  ber  side,  his  hand  in  hers,  his  head 
upon  her  bosom,  building  on  thoaa 
nfls  of  crimson  light  castles  of  future 
happiness.  "  And  what  has  become 
of  fliem  now?"  she  thought  sadly: 
yet  she  smiled  a  somewhat  melancholy 
smile  as  she  murmured,  "  Daly  has 
her  house  on  earth ;  happiness  in  hea- 
ven." T  don't  know  whether  this 
thought  caused  ber  to  look  at  Uoni- 
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tUiTi  bnt  vhen  bar  ejt  fisU  upon  bii 
fwe,  ahe  iru  itartled  by  the  dark. 
neu,  M  of  night,  which  had  g&thered 
over  that  tightlesB  couatenatice. 

"An  yoa  ill,  sir?"  she  asked  anz- 
iooalr. 

1' No,"  be  replied,  imiling;  and  u 
lie  ipoke  the  cloud  pHaaed  from  his  face. 
"  Wa  were  both  tliiDkiDg  just  now  of 
the  put ;  we  had  both  gone  back 
into  the  Bhadow ;  but  I  truit  my  child 
tbat  your  face  was  not  m  dark  u 
mine  I  dare  say  looked.  It  ought  not 
to  have  been  bo.  You  hare  a  gentle 
voice,"  be  added  after  a  pauie.  "  We 
blind  are  not  without  conaoUtions  i 
the  loM  of  one  sense,  ollen  readers 
mora  acute  tbe  others  tbat  remain. 
And,  after  all,  happiness  is  not  in  the 
tjea." 

Evening  had  now  fallen,  and  Uont- 
mar  rose  to  la^  good  night. 

"  May  I  sometimes  come  anil  Tint 
you  again  ?"  he  said,  "  I  fear  I  am 
not  wall  enough  to  return  to  Paris 
immediately^  so  }rou  will  be  a  Smur 
de  Cbaritg,  if  7011  let  me  come  now 
■nil  then." 

"  I  am  sorry,"  she  said,  "  that  you 
ibould  have  been  obliged  to  leave  this 
house  so  suddenly.  I  did  not  know," 
■he  said,  laiu[bing,  "  that  you  w«re  my 
tenant,  or  I  would  have  given  yon 
more  grace." 

After   a   pause  she  added,  with  a 


oare  to  open  ona  agun.  I  hftVfi  leant 
too  much  already,  and  as  is  usual  in 
such  case,  I  have  now  to  unlearn  it 
ali  again  ;  but  that  process  is  better 
carried  out  by  thought  tban  by  read- 
ing." 

Ninette  did  not  quite  nndeistand 
him,  BO  she  aud  nothing.  "Or  be 
cried,  with  sudden  bittemea^  "  I 
learned  a  lying  leNon  in  my  youth.  I 
bad  scarcely  tasted  tbe  cup  of  liie 
before  it  turned  sour  on  my  lip*. 
When  I  had  health,  energy,  twd  free- 
dean,  to  have  won  tbem,  I  refoKd 
to  seek  the  love  of  woman  or  the 
friendship  of  man,  because  I  did  not 
believe  in  thewort^  or  tratb  of  ^ther. 
You,  my  child,  have  taogbt  ma  a 
truer  lesson.  But,  alas,  it  cornea  too 
lata.  Age  and  nckness  are  {ndifieient 
scholars  of  new  things  I  yeb  I  bkas 
you,  child ;  an  obi,  blind  man,  like  me, 
mav  say  Uiat  without  n"*^''^[  you 
blush," 

"Sir,"  aaid  Ninette,  timidly,  and  - 
after  a  pause,  in  which  she  was  fa- 
haps  trying  to  unravel  iheaa  words, 
"  I  think  you  may  be  mistaketi.  It  is 
not  I  but  your  own  heart  that  has 
been  the  teacher ;  perhape,  I  sbouU 
say,  your  own  life,  sbe  added,  for 
she  thought  that  her  words  niigbt  be 
ea^ly  misconstrued. 


naps  you  would  like  me  to  read  to  you  "  1  fear  tbe  air  is  growing  cold  for 

BOmetimesL"  you,"  said  Ninette,  kindlv  seeking  to 

"  No,''  he  replied  quickly,  and  again  draw  him  from  painful  reflection* ;  but 

bis  face  darkened.     "I  am  quite  re-  '      ''"      '                  " 
Hgned  to  the  loss  of  books,  and  don't 
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*'Eirai.ttn>  and  Scotland  I  those  coun- 
triei  whow  litenture  hu  opemt«d  so 
powerfully  on  my  whole  meDtBl  de. 
Telopment;  those  countrleB  nhere  I 
noir  count  dudj  leoieiitly- judging 
Iriend^  and  to  which  my  beart  haa 
become  strongly  attacheu,  J  knew 
and  loved  those  countriea  before  my 
feet  trod  tbem.  With  MuryaCa 
'  Jacob  Ftulhful '  I  had  long  aiiileu  up 
the  Thames;  by  Dickens  I  was  led 
into  London's  narrow  lanea,  and  I 
listened  to  the  throbbing  hearts  there ; 
and  in  'Night  acd  Morning,'  Bulwer 
opened  to  my  gaze  the  rich  landscape, 
with  its  towns,  its  churohei,  and  its 
lillagea.  I  was  at  home  on  Scotland's 
mountains,  and  familiar  with  its  deup 
lakes,  lonely  paths,  and  ancient  castles. 
Waller  Scott's  senius  harl  wafted  me 
thither  i  WallerScott'sbeneGcenthand 
bod  extended  to  me  the  spiritual  bread 
and  wine,  *o  that  I  forgot  the  earthly, 
I  was  intimate  with  Shakspeare's  land 
•nd  Burnt'*  mountains  before  mv  cor. 
poreal  eye  beheld  tbem ;  and  when  at 
length  I  visited  them,  I  was  not  re- 
ceived as  a  stranger.  Kind  eyes  re- 
garded me — friends  extended  the  hand 
to  me.  Elevated  and  humbled  at  the 
same  time  with  so  much  happiness,  my 
heart  swelled  with  gratitude  to  God. " 
Thus  writes  Uans  Christian  Ander- 
•en,  the  Danish  poet,  novelist  and 
traveller.  Who  does  not  know  a  little 
of  him  ?  And  who  that  knows  a  little 
does  not  desire  to  know  more?  lie 
may  not  inappropriately  be  desiznated 
the  bving  Goldsmith  of  Scandinavia 
(though  verjt  superior  to  GoldsoiiA  in 
prudential  virtues),  and  he  is  as  warmly 
beloved  hy  all  who  know  him  per. 
tonally  as  ever  our  own  "poor  dear 
Ooldy  "  was.  We  purpose  endeavour- 
bg  to  convey  a  fair  idea  of  this  re- 
markable son  of  genius  both  asa  writer 
and  a  man — first  saying  a  few  words 
concerning  modem  Danish  literature, 
which,  up  to  the  beginning  of  the  pre- 
sent century,  was  verpr  limited  in 
extent,  and  possessed  httle  of  value, 
excepting  the  fine  old  tagai,  and 
popular  bikllads  and  hymns.  TheDanes 
were  formerly  content  with  the  trans- 
lated writing!  of  other  nations,  espe- 
cially of  Germany.     During  the  last 


fiAy  years,  however,  tbe^  have  proved 
themselves  to  possess  literary  genius 
of  the  very  higncst  order,  particuUrly 
in  the  flowery  walks  of  imagination,  - 
Several  Dani.tb  authors  have  obtained 
more  than  European  fame.  Of  these, 
Adam  CEhlenschJEeger,  the  Shakspeare 
of  the  North,  is  deddedly  the  greatest 
dramatic  geniug  Scandinavia  has  ever 
produced  i  and  Hans  Christian  Ander- 
sen is  the  most  eminent  writer  of  prose 
Action  of  a  highlj'  poetical,  etrikingly 
original,  and  delightful  kind,  as  well 
as  of  short  sweet  lyrics  and  longer 
poems  and  dramaa,  the  latter  chieSy 
vauderiUca.  Many  other  living  Danisn 
authors  are  men  of  verji  great  talent, 
of  whom  any  country  might  be  proud, 
and  their  productions  are  generally 
pervaded  by  a  fresh  and  healthy  spirit, 
and  cbaracteHsed  by  national  feelings. 
Denmark  is,  indeed,  an  intellectual 
kingdom,  and  as  all  the  people  are 
more  or  less  educated,  and  partial  to 
reading,  we  need  not  marvel  at  the 
comparatively  large  supply  of  mental 
food  prepared  for  tbem.  The  remu- 
neration acquired  even  by  the  most 
popular  Danish  writers  is  of  the  smalt- 
eat — nor  can  it  well  be  otherwise,  fbr 
Denmark  Proper  contains  only  one 
mUlion  and  a-balf  of  inhabitants,  and 
German  is  tiie  language  of  the  duchies. 
But  the  crown,  or  government,  aids  to 
bring  out  valuable  scientific  and  other 
works,  and  munificentlv  recognises  tho 
claims  of  literature  anil  art,  by  grant- 
ing Mtipatdia  to  enable  youthful  stu- 
dents to  travel  abroad  for  improvement 
for  a  term  of  years.  It  also  gives 
pensions  to  authors,  painters,  sculp- 
tors, and  Bcientifie  men,  of  acknow- 
ledged merit,  b^des  appointing  them 
to  profesEOTshipa,  tea.  But  S>t  thia 
fostering  care  on  the  part  of  the  parent 
state,  few  of  its  children  of  genins 
could  possiblpr  exist  by  the  mere  exer- 
cise of  their  intellectual  gifls.  Would 
that  our  own  mighty  country  conde- 
scended to  follow  the  exnmpte  of  poor 
little  Denmark  in  these  matters  I 
Altogether,  the  existing  current  litera- 
ture of  Denmark  is  such  as  reflects  the 
highest  honour  on  the  nation,  and 
there  is  eveiy  promise  that  it  will 
steadily  improve  in  all  departments. 
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^m  w«  nai*  to  oar  Bpeeial  tnik. 
Tba  writiD^  of  Andenen  are  i.  Taitb. 
ful  TcOei  of  hii  own  nature ;  tbe  ind- 
4eiiti  uitroducod  in  his  navels  are  verj 
ireqnentl)' passages  of  biaowalife;  and 
liia  Dookt  of  travel  ai«  mainly  eniaodei 
of  his  tidventures  and  personal  espe- 
nflnceiandfeeliiigB,rntljerthandescrip- 
^om  of  tlie  countriet  viiited.  This  being 
the  case,  we  cannot  separate  the  maa 
from  tba  Butbor,  but  must  interweave 
our  biographical  aketch  with  notices  of 
hie  works  in  their  chronological  order. 
Tbe  story  of  luB  life  roads  almost  like 
one  of  his  own  foiry-talet — with  tbe 
adrantaee  of  bein^  true  I  Well  has 
behims^fexclumed  (writing  in  IM6)i 
"  Hie  storj'  of  mj  life,  up  to  tlio  pre. 
sent  moment,  lies  unrolled  before  me — 
wo  rich  and  beautiful,  I  could  not  in- 
vent it.  I  feel  that  I  am  a  child  of 
good  fortune:  almost  all  meet  me 
candid  and  full  of  love  I  seldom  has  mv 
OonAdonce  in  mankind  been  deceivecf. 
from  tba  prince  down  to  ibe  poorest 
peaiant,  I  have  felt  the  noble  heart  of 
man  beat.  It  it  a  delight  to  live,  to 
believe  in  God  and  man  I" 

Tbe  father  of  Andersen  was  a  iboa. 
maker  at  Odensee,  tbe  chief  town  of 
tbe  island  of  Funen,  and  was  a  man  of 
a  brooding,  inelancboly  disposition  — 
probably  not  quite  free  from  the  taint 
of  insanity,  altiiough  bis  son  declares 
htm  to  have  been  hiBblr  gifl^,  and  of 
a  poetical  turn  of  mm  J.  Ue  actually 
cooatrucled  the  frame  of  his  bridal  bed 
oiit  of  the  pedestal  or  supports  of  a 
Count's  coffin,  and  upon  this  bed  wai 
born  tbe  only  child  of  the  young 
couple,  Ham  Christian  Andersen,  on 
the  2nd  April,  1805.  The  poet  bim- 
self  thus  graphicully  alludes  (o  this 
unguUr  fact : — "  Instead  of  the  noblo 
corpse,  ButTOunded  by  criino  and  cban. 
debers,  there  lay  here,  on  tue2nd  April, 
1605,  a  living,  weeping  child  —  that 
was  mytelf.  ....  I  cried  on, 
even  in  tbe  church  wben  I  was  being 
baptized,  so  that  the  preacher,  who 
waa  a  paaaionnle  man,  saiiJ,  ■  Tbe 
yoonker  screams  like  a  catt'  which 
wonli  mv  mother  could  never  forget  1" 
leboay  consoled  her  at  the  time  by 


5ff« 


that  the  louder  be  cried  n 


sing  as  he  grew  older.    Prophetic  words 
they  proved  t 

From  bis  very  infancy  Andersen 
evinced  a  painfully  seniilive  disposi- 
tion, and  was  a  timid,  dreamy  diild. 
There  was  cvur  something  "eeiie" 


abant  bin,  and'that  >w  Jiiandi  wall 
knew.  He  has  hitsaelfisoainiNnitety 
depicted  bis- own  (^iWlll 'Character 
under  tba naiii»of  Christian,  in  "Otily 
a  Fiddler."  I^o^ry,  supentitiM,  aad 
stroDf;  religions  ImMlsea  avayed  hii 
peculiar  mind  to  and  fro,  » the  bMMB 
bends  the  lander  tabling.  His  fktbtc 
vould  take  him  en  lonely  ranblea,  and 
read  poetry  to  him,  or  aaaka  Um  doU'a 
theatres  and  other  playthinga.  At 
length  tbe  father  yielded  to  bia  mtlea 
ovB  of  wandering,  b^  enlistiiig  aa  a 
private  soldier,  indulging  at  tfae  atma 
time  in  a  wild  notion,  tCat  ha  dionld 
soon  earn  promotion  and  glory.  H« 
only  reached  Hi^tein  before  tbe  peace 
was  conduded,  and  he  was  then  dis- 
missed to  his  home,  where  be  sorai 
afterwards  died.  His  widow  (who^ 
by-the-wBv,  subseqnenCty  muried 
again)  and  child  were  now  reduced  la 
great  strait8,  and  the  edocatioa  poor 
nttle  Hans  received  was  of  a  inaagrs 
description.  The  embtTO  poat,  never- 
theless, fell  tbe  stirrings  of  geniM 
within  bim,  and  octnally  wrote  oome- 
dics  and  tragedies  1  Kidieula  and  de- 
rision was  bis  lot ;  everybody  jeered 
and  flaunted  at  him,  and  his  senritire 
soul  shrank  within  him.  Meanwhile 
it  became  necessary  that  he  sboidd,  if 
possible)  earn  his  livelihood,  and  be 
was  sent  to  a  manufactory,  wlwre  be 
for  a  while  was  tolerably  well  tmated, 
as  he  could  amuse  the  warknien  by 
sinsing  in  a  v(Hce  of  great  Bweetoass 
and  pathos.  Soon,  bowever,  thejr 
treated  him  with  rudeness,  and  be  rao 
away  from  ibem,  to  return  no  more. 

His  love  of  Iheatrioil  perfortnanaee 
grew  to  be  an  absorbing  passion.  He 
used  to  play  iibakepeare'a  "  King  Lew," 
&c,  in  bis  own  tittle  pii|^t  theatre, 
and  by  hanging  about  the  play-honae 
at  Odenseo,  wben  tba  Copuibagea 
actors  came  there,  be  managed  to  get 
admitted  and  to  be  employed  io  mate 
parts,  and  occanonally  to  siog  in  the 
choruses.  He  was  about  this  tinte 
noticed  and  encouraged  by  C<^ond 
Guldbergand  one  or  two  other  per- 
sons of  some  standing,  but  they  do  not 
seem  to  have  conferred  on  him  any 
substantial  marks  of  patronage.  Yet 
tbe  mere  word  of  kindness  from  snch 
people  was  to  Andersen  a  more  than 
reoompense  for  all  tbe  sneers  and  ironi- 
cal remarks  that  beset  him  on  evei^ 
side.  All  that  he  felt  and  sufiered~- 
all  his  fervid  yearnings  after  fane  and 
distinction  —  all   hia   punoita,  joj^ 
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kopes,  «nd  fesn,  kl  tint  perioil  ef  hi> 
lifek  be  bas  depicted  in  inraing  Uu- 
goa;^  in  "  Only  a  Fiddler." 

The  timo  BrriveJ  for  bii  eonSnna. 
tioD,  Knd  «n  old  tiSmal^  tailor  niade 
him  fais  cont  for  the  occaiion  of  tbe  tna- 
teml  of  his  deceased  fkther'a  clothes ; 
tnA  he  aim  sot  h  pair  of  boots  for  tbs 
firtt  time  ia  fail  lite.  So  delighted  was 
he,  that  he  coold  tbrnk  ofnothing  else 
but  of  theM  acquisltioDs  all  the  time  in 
church.  Aitd  now  came  (he  great 
apodi — the  staring-point  in  his  life. 
H«  had  maoued  to  lave  the  sum  of 
thirteen  rik-dotlan  (nearly  30».^  and  be 
im^Ioredhiamotfaertoperraitbim  toiet 
off  for  Copenhagen,  to  obtain  an  en- 
^agement  on  the  staget  or  to  become 
m  some  way  or  other  great  and  famons.' 
Hia  mother  oonsnlted  a  fortune- teller, 
who  predicted  that  the  boy  vonld  be- 
ooniB  K>  great  a  man,  that  Odensee 
wonU  be  illuminated  in  his  honour, 
and  thereupon  be  was  permitted  to 
have  hi*  mj.  AcoordiDdyt  with  hLi 
little  board  of  money,  ana  a  letter  of 
introduction  to  Madame  Sdall.  an 
opera-danc«r,  he  let  off  for  Uie  ca[ntal, 
■M  aiTtved  there  on  the  fith  Septem- 
ber, 1819,  just  at  the  ^me  when  the 
Jewish  riota  were  raging.  Here  he 
'     ■  1  of 

red, 
)  d^,  and  wiibont  know- 
ing a  Mngfe  individanl  in  it.  He  first 
Tinted  the  Theatre  Royal.nnd  then  pre- 
sented his  letter  of  inttvdnction,  bnt 
tho  daiutiue  professed  not  even  to 
know  the  person  who  had  written  it. 
The  young  stranger  astonished  and 
startled  her  by  his  eztraordmory  de. 
nuanour  and  statements.  He  informed 
her  that  he  wished  to  perform  on  the 
stage,  and  that  the  part  he  preferred 
to  appear  in  woukl  be  Cinderella  1  He 
then  pulled  off  bis  boots,  nnd  nsing  his 
hat  lor  a  tambourine,  began  to  sing 
and  caper  about  the  room,  so  that  the 
ladr  was  convinced  he  most  be  insane, 
and  ^e  forthwith  disiniiiaed  him.  He 
next  went  to  the  manager  of  the 
Theatre  Royal,  who  declined  to  engage 
him,  on  the  plea  (doubtless  very  tme 
in  itself)  that  he  wai  too  thin  I 

His  money  was  soon  exhausted,  and 
in  despur  he  antwered  the  advertise- 
ment of  a  carpenter  who  required  an 
apprentioe.  Tbe  man  was  inclined  to 
receive  him,  bnt  first  sent  him  to  the 
wtnlshop  on  liking.     One  single  half- 


day  quite    sufficed   I 

tremmingly  sewitin  boy  that  lh«  )iSi 
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of  a  carpenter  was  not  for  him.  The 
workmen  [fri^b'tened  and  di^aited 
hitn,  and  planmg  boards  was  not  ex- 
actly the  sort  of  occupation  to  snit 
an  eaquisttely  poetical  temperament. 
Remembering  bis  vocal  powers,  be 
now  wailed  on  Professor  Liboni,  who 
happened  to  have  Weyso  the  composer, 
and  Baggesen  the  poet,  and  other 
fWends,  to  dinner.  Poor  Hans  sang 
and  performed  to  them,  aud  then  bunt 
into  tears.  Tbey  pitied  him,  and  pre- 
dicted there  was  good  stuff  in  him. 
Weyse  collected  for  him  seventy  dol. 
lara,  and  Siboni  gave  him  rood  in.; 
struction,  bnt  his  voice  qnickly  broke. 
Anumber  of  eminent  people  patronised 
him,  and  he  was  taught  bis  own  Ian. 
guage  better — for  bitnerto  he  knew  it 
very  imperfectly,  finally,  he  became 
a  pupil  at  the  theatre,  and  wrote  some 
dramas  for  it,  bnt  they  were  rejected 
on  account  of  tbeirimmatnnty. 

A  director  of  the  theatre,  named 
Collin,  was  struck  by  the  traces  of 
genius  in  these  productions,  and  he  at 
once  took  Andersen  by  the  hand,  and, 
as  the  latter  emphatically  declarea, 
became  hencefortt  a  father  to  him. 
Councillor  Collin  obtained  for  bil 
protege  free  education  in  the  Idtui 
Bchom  at  Slagelse.  Here  Ander«en 
was  unfortunately  quite  unsppreciated 
by  the  rector,  who  thougtit  him  a 
stupid,  idle  student.  He  certainly  waa 
neither  stnpid  nor  idle,  but  one  can 
well  believe  that  he  did  not  exhildt 
that  pliant  alacrity  to  learn  by  rote 
which  imtneasurably  less  gift«d  youths 
frequently  evince.  And  how  many 
literary  men  whose  fame  fills  th« 
world  have  been  misunderst^iod,  and 
set  down  as  dullards  by  tbe  pedant* 
who  educated  them  1  Of  this  number 
were  Newton,  Drydsn,  Cowper,  Swift, 
Johnson,  Goldsmith,  Walter  Scott, 
and  Chalmers,  But  the  stem  rector 
literally  behaved  with  downright 
cruelty  towards  the  poor  orphan  stn- 
tlent.  and  when  his  noble-minded  bene* 
factor,  Collin,  heard  of  this,  he  at  once 
removed  him  from  the  school.  At 
leaving,  Andersen  thanked  tbe  rector 
for   whatever  degree   of  kindnen  he 


verses  would  rot  in  the  booksellers' 
shops,  and  tliat  he  would  die  in  a 
tnad'hoose  I      When  AnderSen  heard 


tal  nredicti< 
Auadered. 


The  rector  after- 
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mrda,  wben  Andema  had  gloriooaly 
nndioUed  hinuelf  froib  tb«  upeniotu 
of  inabili^i  wHouidid  enough  to  coiu 
leu  to  his  fonuw  pupil  tluit  be  htul 
been  mistrnkeo. 

CouDoillor  CoUin  then  provided  him 
vlth  pri<r«te  tuton,  «ud  tya 


B  were  informed,  when 
at  Copenhigea,  that  Andunen  now 
idda  rank  ai  an  honorary  profewor  of 
the  unirernty  of  that  oity.  About  thia 
period  he  wrote  a  poem,  entitled 
••  The  Djiog  Child,"  which  attracted 
oonnderable  notice,  and  of  which  he 
jet  think*  very  highJy.  Hit  fitst  work 
of  RM  waa  wtitten  in  hia  twenty- 
fourth  year,  entitled  '  >  A  Pedestrian 
Journey  from  Holmeo'i  Canal  to 
Anaek."  The  canal  in  queition  U  in 
Copenhagen,  and  Antack,  or  Amager, 
ia  a  remarkable  iilend  joined  to  the 
city  by  long  bridgea.  It  ii  a  unall 
work,  chiefly  in  rhyme,  and  ia  d*  a 
huraoroUB  and  Mmewhat  ntirical 
natnre.  It  took  the  public  bf  itarat, 
iJthough  it  WBi  not  all  publiahed  at 
oncoi  and  thenceforth  the  young 
aathor  became  n  man  of  ■oioe  note. 
He  butuelf  tell*  u>  that  the  extraor. 
dinary  auooeu  of  thii  little  work  in. 
toiicated  him  with  joy.  He  felt  that 
he  had  fairly  broken  the  ioe,  and  all 
BUHiTinga  ai  to  hi*  own  powers  now 
Tauubed  for  ever.  In  1B29  he  pro- 
duced the  vaudoTille  called  "  Love  on 
St.  Nicholat'iTower."  Thii  waa  per. 
formed  at  the  theatre,  and  received 
immeiiae  applaute,  eqwoially  from  hii 
fellow-atudenta  of  the  unlvernty.  In 
1880,  hii  fiiM  coUectioo  of  poem*  wai 
publiihed,  and  met  at  once  with  the 
moit  dewled  laoceat.  Everybody 
wa*  delighted  with  tbe  freibneaa,  the 
MtBinality,  the  tender  lentimeat,  tbe 
genuJ  humour,  the  charming  ttjl^ 
uut  pervaded  them.  InthiscoUeotioa. 
Itleo,  appeared  the  firtt  luMcimeu  of 
hia  "Kmvo  Popular  Slonei,"  an4 
well  did  the;  anert  ifaeir  claim  to  the 
title.  Thanmeyeartieso^  bemadea 
tour  in  die  Saniih  proviocea,  eipe- 
ei^y  in  hii  native  iile  of  Funon.  In 
the  oouree  of  tbii  journey  it  wai  that 
be  for  tbe  fint,  and  (ai  a  Danish  ladv, 
who  it  an  intimate  liiend  of  hii,  told 
111),  for  tbe  Uit  time,  fell  in  love  ] 
hie  autobio^aphy  occurs  a  -'-- 
touehina  epwooe,  deicriptive 
■vent.  Ha  Mja  there  that 
"  Two  bcDWD  lyM  my  rigfal  palcri' 
llufe  by  ny  w<^  "if  bimu,  imj  Uim.' 


>  a   de^ljr 
tive  of  thu 


Further,  he  telte  oe  that  — "New 

flam  of  life  engnmed  my  thooghta, 
dedred  to  give  up  writinK  verw*  i 
wheieto  ooala  it  lead  7  I  deiiTed  to 
•tody,  in  order  to  baoeine  a  pwdwr. 
I  had  bat  OM  thought.  Mid  that  wai 
»b.  But  it  waa  telf-deluHon ;  ibe 
loved  another  —.  she  wedded  hin.  It 
waaonly  eeveral  yean  after  that  I  ad> 
mitted  and  felt  it  wa«  beet,  aa  well  for 
ber  ai  for  myfelf.  She  probably  itever 
for  a  moment  anticipated  how  deeply 
my  feeling*  were  involved — what  aa 
efleot  they  had  produced  oa  nt&  Sbo 
haa  become  the  excellent  wiie  of  a 
sood  man  ;  a  hawy  mother  abu 
God'a  bletaing  be  on  niar  I" 

A  new  collection  of  poena,  entitled 
"Fanciea  and  Skattdm^"  waa  Um  r». 
anlt  of  tbia  journey,  and  in  them  w« 
find  deep  tracea  of  the  meUnchoiy 
which  a  while  poMeaaed  him,  ooue> 
qoent  on  bia  miaplaoed  love  afbir.  In 
1831  he  travelled  in  Germany,  e^w. 
cially  in  Saxony,  the  Harts  moon- 
tiun^  &c.  On  bu  retnm  be  wrote  a 
book^  entitled  >•  Skygge-biUeder" — 
lileraily  "  Shadow -Pietare^''_  but 
tranaiaied  by  Beckwith  into  Enalith, 
under  tbe  more  appreciable  tiu«  of 
"  Ramblea  in  tbe  Romantio  Be^oM 
of  the  Hartc  Monntaina."  On  tbia 
tour  be  made  the  acgininMnce  of 
phamiwo,  Tieck,  and  other  celebrated 
man,  ^bo  eoon  called  upon  all  Ger- 
many to  admit  the  genint  of  th»  youi^ 
Dane.  After  thii^  ha  leenw  to  bave 
frittered  away  hi*  time  in  writing 
worda  for  opvM,  M>d  other  theatrical 
drudgery,  tn  order,  poor  feUow,  u 
eke  out  a  living  1  He,  howevvi  pro- 
duced a  poem  of  gnat  power  wtd  abi- 
lity, entitled  •'  The  Twelve  Montb  of 
the  Year  1633 «"  hot  tbia,  m  well  aa 
all  hi*  other  writings,  were  ngv  at- 
tacked with  bitter  hoatilitj;  by  Hwta, 
Uolbeck,  and  other  Daoiah  (ritiob 
So  panevering  and  nndiagniaedly  par- 
•oul  beoame  (bia  perwciitiea  that 
Anderaan  waa  almoM  brofcan-lwrted. 
It  leemed  a*  though  he  waa  to  Toiliai^ 
in  all  iti  aadoeet,  the  truth  of  ihe  vriie 
laying,  (hat  «  prophet  ia  sever  bo- 
noured  in  his  own  country.  Indeed 
it  waa  not  until  Gennany  and  Sweden 
hailed  his  wriiiogs  with  aoolamatioB, 
that  the  m^ority  of  the  Dane*  b^aa 
to  reluctantly  admit  that  be  indeed 
was  a  diatioguiabed  omaniant  to  tbe 
Uteratuie  of  his  country.  To  thii 
day.  aa  we  penonaUv  know,  aome  of 
his  evtfiUynta  igui  contentpWaml]' 
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of  AadffWD  u  •  Banlj  li*dj  writer 
of  books  lo  plesM  childrao  I  At,  but 
<iuldrao  or  uM  TarTtng  fnm  four  to 
foDncore !  Ilw  own  account  of  hit 
mentkl  dutrtM  and  detpair,  uiiing 
from  this  anjoft  aitd  cruel  traatnwnt 
duriDg  bw  oarlf  Mmgo^  to  maks 
hinuerr  kaowD,  m  exoMOiiigly  painful) 
and  we  glad!/  pan  it  over  witboat 
further  comment. 

Id  1833,  Aodemen  and  Uerti  (bit 
moit  relentlen  literaiy  foe)  boib  ob. 
taioed  itipends  to  travel.  The  former 
went  fint  to  Fan*,  and  theoca  to 
Switierland  and  Italy.  At  Bome  ha 
met  Herti,  and  it  it  verj  pleuing  to 
learn  tbat  on  tbii  diatant  foreign  icaX 
thej  mutually  (Msot  and  fbrgaTe,  and 
beume  attached  friends.  lure,  aUa> 
Andenen  became  acquainted  witb  bti 
great  countryman,  Tborraldaen,  dw 
Mulptor,  and  an  iotimale  frieodthip 
ensued,  which  ended  only  with  tM 
death  of  the  Utter.  At  heart  ADder. 
■en  ii  emphatically  a  child  of  the  sunny 
South,  and  be  drank  de«>  draufdita  of 
poetic  ioipintion  from  the  wonders  of 
nature  and  art  in  this  land  of  bis  early 
dreams.  No  marrel,  tberafore,  that 
on  bis  retnm  ho  produced  tbat  won- 
derful work,  "  The  IinproTtntore." 
Here  his  tempenunent  found  Tent,  and 
we  are  preiented  with  a  book  which, 
for  rich  and  brilliant  word-paiDtiog, 
has  not  its  equal  in  the  whole  range 
of  literature.  Italy  in  body  and  soul 
is  evoked,  and  passes  before  oar  vision 
u  clearly,  as  trutbTuUy,  as  captivat. 
ingly,  aa  though  we  literally  were 
amid  and  beheld  the  scenes  and  people 
deleted.  "I  am  a  poet  1"  is  Iheexr 
vltjng  CiXclatuation  of  the  Dane,  aa  he 
■tau£  OD  the  blink  of  Vesuvius,  aod 
well  indeed  does  he  prove  the  truth  of 
his  boast.  The  fervid  glow  pervading 
this  book  is  indeacribable.  It  is  a 
perfect  treasury  of  enthusiasin  —  of 
proae-poetr^ — of  exquisite  tensbility 
~_of  Inxunant  imagination --of  int- 
cbecked  delight  in  all  around.  Its 
•uocets  waa  prodigious,  and  in  Den. 
nuok  it  did  modi  to  torn  the  correBt 
in  hia  favour.  One  important  result 
of  ita  pnblifiation  wa^  tbat  the  then 
prime  minister  was  so  pleased  witb  i^ 
tbat  be  waited  personally  on  Ander- 
sen, and  after  duicately  inquiring  into 
hi*  pecuniary  resonrceti  obtained  from 
King  Frederick  VI.  a  pennon  for  the 
poet  of  200  liz-dollars  (£22  10s.)  per 
finp""  To  Andenen  this  compwra. 
firriy  amall  annnitj  (which  has  since 


independence.  He  felt  that  in  case  of 
nokuBSs,  as  he  himself  says,  he  had 
•omething  certain  to  fall  back  upout 
and  be  would  not  be  obliged  lo  w«M« 
his  genius  in  paltry  labonrs  fiof  tba 
sake  of  present  tobsitienoe.  Pec^ 
of  high  rank  now  bc^an  U  wnulousl^ 
invite  the  rising  author  into  their 
family  Proles,  and  bis  grateful  and 
tuouB  spirit  expanded  with  joy  and 
love  towards  God  and  man.  Mora> 
over,  the  "  Improvisatore  "  was  the 
first  work  tbat  introduced  Andersen 
to  the  firitiih  pnblic^^a  translation, 
byhIai7Howitt,appearingin  lti4Jt(we 
believe),  and  almost  simultaneously 
another  Engliab  translator  published 
bis  •'  Only  a  Fiddler." 

Subssqnently,  in  18SA,  appeared 
the  first  aeries  of  Aodenen's  "Gven- 
tyr"  —  of  which  "  Fairy  Tales"  ia  tha 
nearest  equivalent,  altbough  not  pre- 
cisely corrsot.  These  "  Eventyr  ' 
have  &om  the  first  met  with  tinivoMl 
bvonr.  They_  have  aweared  under 
difiiurent  titles  in  many  languages,  and 
the  author  yet  contmuea  the  seriaa 
from  time  to  Ums.  He,  in  &ct,  is 
quite  unrivalled  for  powar  in  riveltiiu; 
of  obildren  b^  his  fteoi- 
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tbat  "  children  are  most  amused  with 
new  expressions,  and  b^g  inokea  t» 
in  an  unusual  manner."  Thisi  how- 
ever, would  by  no  means  explain  sa- 
^sfiustorily  the  secret  of  hit  power  of 
charming  them.  We  rather  would 
attribute  it  lo  the  toul  of  goodness  that 
j^i>»)^»f  in  iQoh'  a  transparent  mannwr 
thrtm^  all  that  ha  writes.  Children 
are  acuta  eritics  in  these  inaUttf. 
They  can  intuitively  distinguish  be- 
tween tinsel  and  pore  gold— between 
simulated  sensibih^  and  goodness 
and  tha  gamine  thing.  Than  hia 
atyle  is  so  genial,  so  winning ;  his 
words  are  so  happily  chaaBn.  that 
every  sautence  is  a  picture  instiiut 
witb  life.  Yes,  Andersen  is  the  priaoe 
of  £hi7  lorn  and  stoiy-telling,  m  the 
•stimation  of  cfaildron  of  erei^  gnwlh. 
Of  his  peiaonal  lov«  of  duldreo  w« 
shall  bave  TtTHiafifTn  to  speak  hereaAer« 
In  ISSe  bo  published  •'  O.T.,OTLift 
in  Denmark,"  a  noveL  The  letters 
"  O.  T."  are  the  initials  of  Odensee 
Togbthitoa  (Honae  of  Cortection),  and 
were  formwly  branded  on  criininaU. 
This  fiction  ocataiiu  an  interesting  w^ 
very  inimstwl  piotiiK  of  studenW' 
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nvith  spirit  uidfidelitjr.  Dur- 
ing die  nme  year  he  wrote  a  ptuloral 
dKinai  Partiig  and  Mteting,    which 

rrored  ncceMrul  an  the  itage.  la 
337  appeared  his  celebrated  ncTel  of 
"Only  a  Fiddler"  —  a  powerful,  butt 
to  HI  individually,  a  painfully  inte- 
retting  woHc,  wbich  we  cannot  take 
up  and  glance  over  withont  feeling 
very  aad,  and  almost  regretfal  that 
Audenen  gsTeitto  the  world.  NeTer- 
theleaa  this  work  ij  perbapi  the  most 


tnally  into  an  acqnaintaoce,  w&tdi 
ended  in  their  becoming  a  married 
couple.  He  called  her,  totd  ber  my 
name,  and  I  wa*  considered  aa  an  old 
friend.  Snch  momenU  are  ableenng, 
mercy  of  God,  a  hapjHacsa ;   and 


bow  many  snch,  how  t 


,  haTC  I 


popular  with  hl«  conntrymen  of  any 
that  hu  proceeded  from  hit  pen.  It 
alio  wai  recdrcd  with  much  faTour  on 


the  Continent,  and  among  other  great 
personagH  who  teetified  to  ite  attrae. 
lav*  power,  tbe  King  of  Prmeta  per- 
•ooally  told  tbe  auihor  how  much  he 
Uked  h.  Two  remarkable  instances 
of  the  effects  produoed  by  the  work 
deserve  to  be  here  mentioned.  When 
Andersen  was  traTelling  in  Saxony, 
be  learned  that  a  lady  there  was  so 
struck  with  the  melancholy  story  of 
the  poor  fiddler,  that  she  espnwied 
ber  ibtermination  that  if  ever  she  met 
with  a  poor  child  of  great  musical 

S'ns,  she  wonid  at  leait  MYe  him  from 
e  fate  thatbefel  the  unfortunate  hero 
of  the  novel.  A  muaicion  of  emi- 
nence heard  of  this  benevolent  resolve, 
and  (oon  brought  to  the  lady  two 
Aiendlets  boys,  at  whose  birth  Apollo 
had  not  been  absent.  The  lady  nobl^ 
redeemed  her  pledge,  by  having  tbem 
educated  along  with  her  own  lamily, 
and  provided  them  with  the  best  mn- 
neal  initmction.  Ander«en  had  tbe 
pleasure  ofhearingtbeil-pcrformancea, 
and  we  may  vavj  him  his  feelings  at 
tbe  motuent,  llic  other  instance  is 
almost  equally  gratifying.  When  An- 
dtown  was  travelling  np  tbe  Rhine,  he 
was  deeirons  to  make  the  acquaintance 
of  tbe  welLknown  German  lyrical 
poet  Fmligrath.  He  inquired  for 
nim,  until  he  found  that  he  resided  at 
Sc  Goara,  where  Andersen  visited 
bim  at  his  home. 

"  '  Yon  have  many  Jneodi,*  said 
Freiligratb,  to  quote  Andersen's  own 
ttcconot  of  the  interview,  'in  little  SL 
Gears,  Ihaveashorttimesince readout 
to  agreat  cirele  your  novel  of  "0.  T," 
One  of  these  friends,  however,  I  must 
fetch  here,  and  you  must  also  see  my 
wife.  Ay,  know  you  not  yet  that  yon 
have  bad  some  share  in  our  marriage  V 
And  now  be  told  me  how  my  novel  of 
'  Only  a  Fiddler'  had  brought  them  into 
a  ooneqpondence  by  letter,  and  even. 


not expeneneed  I" 

Like  nil  Andersen's  fictions,  tbe  oM 
in  question  can  hardly  be  said  to  have 
a  plot,  although  it  is  by  no  means  i^ 
void  of  artistic  construction  and  deve- 
lopment. Its  chief  charactersare  drawn 
so  stronglv  and  so  dearly,  that  thqr 
stand  fbrtn  like  portraits  on  which  the 
sunlight  fiUls.  lie  nictnres  presented 
of  Danish  country  life  and  customs 
are  vividly  drawn,  and  faithful  as 
though  produced  by  the  daguerreo- 
trpe.  Andersen,  in  ftct,  is  throughout 
the  book  reproducing  the  scenery  and 
recollections  of  his  own  early  life.  The 
father  of  the  hero  is  jnst  Andersen's 
own  father —  the  terrible  early  strng. 

ties  of  the  girted  bat  nnbappy  Fid- 
ler  are  those  of  Andersen  himself  in 
bis  own  individnality.  He  saya  that 
he  wrote  it  afler  much  tbongfat,  and 
certainly  it  Is  full  of  splendid  paaaafea, 
and  vigorons  fh>m  first  to  last.  Aa- 
dersen'i  novels  are  compara^vdy  wa 
little  known  and  understood  in  Ens- 
land,  that,  peibaps,  we  should  only 
weary  the  reader  were  we  to  snalyae 
them  at  any  length ;  but  we  may  be 
permitted  to  express  our  opinion,  that 
they  are  well  deserving  of^cBi«ful  pe- 
rusal by  all  who  appreciate  artistic  de- 
lineation of  character,  and  ezqni- 
ntely  tmthfnl  and  virid  pietut«s  of 

In  sU  our  author's  work^  of  erery 
class  and  kind,  we  find  him  ever  tam- 
ing back  with  yearning  heart  to  Via 
own  loved  little  Denmark.  He  fbl. 
lowing  charming  touch  of  honte-me. 
mory,  from  one  of  bis  books  of  travelf 
is  a  characteristic  example,  and  well 
deserves  quotation  for  its  own  in- 
trinsic bMuty  and  tmthfolness :  — 
"  They  say,"  exclaims  he,  "  that 
sorrow  eets  up  behind  a  man  and 
rides  with  him  I  I  believe  it ;  but 
memory  does  the  same,  and  sits  faster  I 
Do  you  remember,  it  sang,  the  large, 
calm  lakes  enclosed  by  large  fragrant 
beech- woods?  Do  von  remembw  tbe 
little  path  between  the  wild  roses,  and 
the  high  brackens,  where  the  rays  of 
the  evening  snn  played  between  tbe 
branches  of  the  trec»,  makmg  tbe 
leaves  transparotktr     Near  the  li^ 
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liea  an  old  cnatla  ^ih  a  ptunted  roof, 
and  the  stork  has  its  oeiC  up  there;  it 
u  beautiful  in  Denmark  1  Do  yon  re- 
member the  brown,  sweet-smelling 
do*er-liel(l,  witb  its  old  tumulus  grown 
over  with  bramble-bushes  and  black- 
tbom ;  the  stoneis  in  the  burial-obnm- 
ber  shine  like  copper  when  the  sun 
throws  bis  red  gleams  within  ?  Do 
you  remember  the  green  meadow, 
where  the  biif  stands  in  stacks,  and 
Htreads  a  sweet  perfume  in  the  calm 
■jr?  The  full  moon  shines,  the  bus- 
bandmen  and  girls  go  singing  home, 
with  glittering  scythea.  Do  you  re- 
member the  sea,  the  swelling  sea,  the 
calm  sea?    Yes,  itisbeAutiiul  inDeu- 

In  the  same  year  he  visited  Sweden, 
for  the  first  time,  and  became  acquaint, 
ed  with  Miss  Bremer  in  the  steam- 
boat, on  bis  way  to  Stockholm,  in  a 
manner  suffidently  characteristic  of 
the  twain,  Erer  since  then  they  have 
been  warm  fiieods  and  correspondents. 
During  the  next  two  years  be  wrote 
oeTeraT  poems  of  size,  and  acted  as  a 
playwri^t  for  the  Uieatre,  One  vau- 
deville by  bim  produced  in  1839, 
became,  and  yet  continues,  an  estab- 
Lshed  favourite  with  the  public  It  a 
called  The  Ineuible  on  Sprogo. 
The  name  Sprogo  means  literally  "Ian- 
jrnage  island,"  and  it  is  really  situated 
in  the  middle  of  tbe  Great  Belt.  This 
lively  piece  abounds  with  humour  end 
fun,  besides  exhibiting  f^in^  and  ima- 
gination of  a  bigii  order.  The  success 
Siis  triSe  met  with  inspirited  the  au- 
thor, and  he  speedily  produced  his 
firtt  great  drama,  entitled  The  Mulatto, 
which  met  with  decided  success,  and 
was  so  relished  in  Sweden,  that  Aoder- 
■en  was  invited  to  tbe  university  city 
of  Lund,  and  the  students  there  gave 
him  a  splendid  banqoet,  and  a  sore. 
nade  in  the  evening.  This  was  tbe 
first  public  mark  of  honour  he  hud  yet 
received,  and  moat  acutely  did  he  feel 
it,  "  My  heart,"  says  he,  "  throbbed 
feverishly  when  I  saw  the  dense  crowd, 
with  their  blue  caps,  approach  the 
house,  arm-in-arm.  I  eiperlenced  a 
feeling  of  humility — a  truly  vivid  con- 
sciousness of  my  deficiencies  —  so  that 
I  felt  myself,  as  it  were,  bowed  down 
to  the  earth,  whilst  others  were  elevaU 
iag  me;  as  tliey  all  uncovered  their 
beads,  whilst  1  stepped  forward,  I  had 
to  briog  all  my  powers  of  thought  in 
requisiUoD,  in  order  to  avoid  bunting 
into  tears.     After  an  burrali,  »  speech 


was  made,  of  which  I 
words  — '  When  your  native  land,  and 
the  countries  of  Surope,  present  j^ni 
tjieir  homage,  then  may  you  not  forget 
tiiat  the  first  which  was  presented  to 
you  arose  from  the  students  of  Lund,' 
When  the  heart  is  warm,  strength  of 
expression  is  not  weighed ;  I  felt  it 
deeply,  and  replied,  that  from  this  mo. 
ment  I  feel  that  I  must  assert  a  name, 
in  order  to  render  mfself  worthy  ti 
this  honour." 

Immediately  afler  bis  return  be 
wrote  "  A  Picture  Book  without  Pic- 
tures " —  a  collection  of  stories,  highly 
poetical  in  conception,  and  capitally 
written,  which  was  universally  well  re. 
cdved,  and  has  become  a  sort  of  stock- 
work  in  various  countries.  TAt  Moor. 
Uk  Girl,  a  tragedy,  followed ;  end  An- 
dersen set  out  on  a  second  tour  in 
Italy,  and  thence  to  Greece  and  Asia 
Minor,  He  returned  to  Copenha^n 
in  the  autumn  of  1S41,  and  embodied 
his  reminiscences  of,  and  adventorea 
during,  these  travels,  in  a  series  of  epi- 
sodical chapters,  which  were  published 
under  tbe  faaciful,  but  not  altogether 
inappropriate  title  of  "A  Poet's  Ba- 
zaar." This  book  produced  tbe  author 
the  handsomest  honorarium  he  bad  U 
yet  received  for  any  work  in  his  own 
country,  and  was  translated  in  various 
languages.  Tbe  Eoglish  version,  in 
three  volumes,  is  by  the  author's  friend, 
Mr.  Charles  Beckwith,  and  is  splen. 
didly  executed.  No  English  tran^ator 
has  ever  yet  done  such  justice  to  An. 
dersen's  original  Danish  as  Mr.  Beck- 
with, who  translates  all  the  works  of 
his  friend,  on  principles  of  mutual  in- 
terest, which  IS  not  the  case  with  the 
Other  Enslisb  translators. 

"Hie  "  Bazaar"  is  a  spirited,  enthusi- 
ostio  work,  and  seems  to  mark  the  era 
in  which  the  author's  style  became 

rnanently  fixed  and  determined, 
be  has  never  swerved  from  it  since. 
It  is  totally  different  from  all  ordinary 
books  of  travel  —  f^ving  little  or  no 
information  of  a  practical  character, 
and  entirely   ignoring  the   every-day 
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oM  tbem  with  mora  f^idtont  «flect, 
doM  not  etist.  llie  iDbject  Aaaen 
br  him  to  eurciM  the  witcberiea  of 
his  genial  npon  ii  of  little  conie- 
quence ;  for  whether  he  writes  «  ebap- 
ter  about  the  Alp>,  or  about  Mit  old 
boolt  (whicb  he  actnall;r  bu  done  in 
tbe  "  Buiur  "),  we  are  almotit  eqnalljr 
carried  awaj  with  him  nt  his  [xitenk 
will  and  pleanire.  Yea,  he  u  a  gretit 
enchanter!  Sra  bow,  with  m  few  ar- 
tistic toucheni  he  paints  old  Modena 
bv  moonlight  I  "it  wai  kfter  mid- 
night —  I  ut  in  tbe  rolling  carriage  — 
tbe  loldierd  kept  cloM  to  it  —  il  wa« 
tbe  ■nottbeaubfiil  moonlight  I  Alarga 
city,  with  old  walls,  lajr  straight  before 
m  I  it  was  ^ain  pitchy  dark ;  we  rode 
in  Ihmugh  the  sate,  and  the  moon 
aoaln  shone,  na  were  in  Modena  I 
llie  sight  i>  before  me  now  _  flill  of 
noonibine,  like  a  strange  dream.  Old 
bnildings  with  areadea;  a  niagnifieent 
pklace  with  an  eitensive  open  pUce 
nnaled  ilaelft  but  all  wa»  Toid  and 
Btiil  —  not  a  light  shone  on  as  from 
■  single  window,  not  one  living  being 
moved  in  the  large  old  city  t  <t  waa 
quite  like  wltvhcraft.  We  st^^ped  in 
a  little  iquaiv,  in  the  oentre  of  which 
stood  a  brick  colninni  the  upper  part 
of  which  formed  a  sort  of  lantern,  with 


light  i'  the  lamp  is  kept  burning  night 
and  day.  The  flame  appeared  in  the 
clear  moonlight  like  a  red  spot — ■ 
painted  flame ;  a  woman  wrapped  in  ■ 
ragged  mantle  aat  there  and  slept. 
She  leaned  her  head  agMMt  tbe  cold 
wall  of  the  pillar  ;  a  sleeping  child  Uy 
on  her  koeet  wiUi  ita  head  on  her  lap. 
J  stood  long,  and  regarded  this  group; 
tbe  tittle  one's  hand  was  half  open  on 
ila  mother's  koee.  I  laid  a  amall  eoin 
quite  gently  in  tbe  child's  hand ;  it 
1  iu  eyea,   looked  at   me,    and 


[Uaj, 


opened  ii 
doBedth< 


awoket  the  moonlight  would  cause  the 
mooey  to  appear  like  direr  in  its 
huid."  A*  a  companion  pictora,  he 
tells  us  that  he  "saw  Bologna  by  sun- 
lighu  It  lies  between  luxuriant  vine, 
fields,  dose  under  tbe  Apennines,  wbidi 
form  a  gtwn  hedge,  wherdn  every 
leodni  i«  a  Tineyai^ — every  flower  a 
villa  or  a  chnrdi." 

At  we  have  already  hinted,  Anden- 
ten,  when  on  hit  travels,  is  a  tnie  Dane 
in  bis  deep-seated  lore  fbr  tin  bnre 
'ittlek*d  ofbislnrtfa.    He  never  (br- 


cett  Denmark]  however  drstant  in 
body,  be  is  ever  present  in  spirit.  He 
will  tnm  aside  from  tbe  most  gorgeons 
ennaet  of  Italia,  to  expatiate  on  the 
grey  skiee  of  the  North ;  and  the  mag. 
nifi  cent  panorama  opened  up  to  hUgue 
on  the  Bosphoms  only  makes  ntm 
bmnt  into  a  rliapsod;^  abont  tbe  islet 
and  aeas  of  Scondinana.  To  this  lore 
c/ native  scenes  bow  manv  dd'ghtfal 
passages  of  iretfa  and  heart- warm 
poetry  do  we  owe  I  It  is  amusing,  and 
almoet  afffecttne  also,  to  notice  tbat 
what  would  ouerwise  be  deemed  dia- 
appointmenta  and  annoyabcea  to  tbe 
traveller  are  turned  into  pleamit 
thoughts  and  feelings  through  intense 
love  of  distant  Fadrelatid.  For  in. 
etsnoe,  Andersen  meets  with  very  wet 
and  raw  weather  at  tnch  a  town  in 
Italy,  and  instead  of  refining,  befbrtb- 
with  works  himttlf  np  into  an  eestacy, 
because  tfatt  rioomy  weather  happens 
to  be  predsdy  similar  to  that  with 
which  Copenhagen  (s  blened  abont  tbe 
end  of  October,  and  conaeqnently  be 
il  10  powerftiUy  reminded  of  home  as- 
■odations  that  hil  poetic  spirit  trana. 

Grts  itadf  to  dear  old  Denmark,  wbicb 
eulc^sea  till  bis  heart  glows  within 
him.  Happy  is  tbe  man  who,  like  our 
gentle  friend,  can  thni  ex  tract  elemenl* 

of   joT    r    ■    

around  I 


Even  yet  Andersen  doei  not  appesur 
to  have  been  proporiy  appreciated  by 
bis  own  countrymen.  Tbe  DanisA 
critics  ridiculed  the  "  Baaaar,"  in 
every  concdvable  faaluon,  accoting  Ae 
autbor  of  inordinate  pertonid  ««tiity, 
exaggeration,  and  abcuidity  in  bis  de. 
Ecripcions  of  nature,  especially  bi 
be  happened  to  have  w         ' 


teeming  brain  I  But  the  book  sold 
better  for  all  this  nlly  abuse ;  and 
what  was  yet  more  important  to  the 
author,  he  now  was  cordially  receive 
in  the  family  drdes  of  men  of  tbe 
highest  rank  ;  and  at  tbdr  country 
mansions  he  revelled  in  tbe  free  and 
unalloyed  luxury  (for  such  it  w«i  to 
him)  of  communion  with  nature  amid 
the  rreen  vales,  bv  the  sleeping  lafcet, 
and  in  the  deep  shades  of  tbe  beech- 
woods  which  he  so  o(l  apostrophlaea. 
And  amid  tinese  scene*,  and  in  thiin. 
fined  sodety,  be  spent  eome  of  bis  bap. 
pieM  days,  and  wrote  most  of  hli  bMt 
talea.  Kspecially  did  be  enjoy  a  eon 
of  poat'i  dyahim  at  GrisadiUd,  tin 
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KKt  of  the  Connten  DanneAJold,  mo- 
ther of  the  Duchen  of  An^itenbtirg ; 
«nd  nlio  Bt  tile  neighbouring  mAnnion 
of  BrttgeniTelil,  the  >f«t  of  the  Daitith 
miniiter,  Count  Holtke,  wh^e  he  witi 
■o  happf  that  he  ittyi  bis  visit  haa  dif. 
fufed  a  lunibine  over  his  life.  At 
another  nobis  sumnier  residence,  that 
of  Baron  Stampe,  he  met  the  gi^at 
icnlptor,  Thorvaldsen,  and  the  remit 
of  their  hitimacy  was  an  enduring 
Iriendihip  which  reflected  equal  honour 
on   both.     In   the   winter   season   he 


Thorvftldaen,  aa  Well  as  man^  other 
eminent  men,  teems  to  have  cast  a  vort 
of  halo  around  hia  every  d»y  life.  Of 
CEhlenaeliUEger,  both  aa  a  man  and  a 
[Kwt,  Aoderaen  tpeaks  in  terms  of  en- 
thusiaatic  admiration.  He  girec  ug 
toma  chancteristic  ^impses  of  the 
illostrioui  but  eccentric  inilptor ;  and 
the  following,  in  Anderaen's  own  words, 
will  not  be  devoid  of  interest  to  the 
EngUah  reader; — "I  often  ■pent 
aeveral  weeks  in  aaccMnOQ  with  llor- 
valdMn,  at  Njio.  One  morning  — 
he  waa  tust  then  workinsi  at  his  own 
Btatue — I  entered  hii  studio,  and  bado 
him  sood  morning:  he  seemed  to  be 
nnwiUi&g  to  notice  me,  and  I  stole  out 
•ofllf.  At  breakfast  he  was  rather 
Bilent,  and  when  he  wal  asked  to  say 
•omething,  he  taid,  in  bis  own  diy 
way,  '  I  nave  this  morning  apoken 
more  than  in  many  days  together,  but 
no  one  haa  listened  to  me ;  there  I 
•tond  and  think  that  Andei^en  is  be~ 
hiod  me,  for  he  sdd  good  morning, 
and  I  t*dd  him  a  lone  story  about  a 
matter  wbich  had  to  do  with  Byron. 
I  thought  that  one  word  might  have 
been  Mid  in  rephr  j  I  turned  myself 
round,  and  there  I  stood  mora  than  an 
faonr,  and  chattered  aloud  before  the 
empty  walla.'  We  all  begged  him  to 
relate  the  story  once  morci  bat  we  got 
it  very  short  *  U,  that  was  in  Home, 
when  I  was  Mtting  abont  to  make 
Byrnn's  statue )  he  placed  hiDmelf  Op- 
ponte  10  toe,  bnt  immediately  com. 
meQced  to  put  on  an  entirely  different 
conntenanee  from  that  whiiifa  was  unial 
to  him.  '  Will  you  not  sit  still  V  said 
If  *bnt  Tou  most  not  make  those 
fiMiea.'  'That  is  my  expreesion,'  maA 
ByroD.  '  Indeed  V  said  I  i  and  then  I 
made  him  ai  I  willed :  and  every  ooe 
ttoA,  when  he  was  ready,  thai  it  was  a 
Ut.  But  when  Byron  himaelf  saw  it, 
b«  taid-^  It  does  dm  mmbls  me  at 
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a1)  ■  I  look  anhappy.'  He  was  above 
all  things  ao  desirons  of  looking  ex* 
tremely  unhappy,'  added  Thorvaldsen, 
with  n  comic  ospreMtoti.'' 

Another  like  anecdote  we  must  abo 
!d  to  give,  as  ill 
^  insigntorihe  c( 

of  the  poet,  and  shows  how  Thorvald- 
ten  himself  could  unbend.  "  Thor- 
valdsen's  last  birthday,"  aays  Aoder. 
sen,  "was  celebrated  there  in  the 
conntry  ;  I  had  written  a  little  song; 
it  was  still  wet  on  the  paper  when  we 
sang  it  early  in  the  morning  before  his 
door,   accompanied  with   a   music   of 


valdsen  himself,  in  his  morning-gown 
and  slippersi  opened  the  door,  and 
danced  aroand  his  rooro,  swnnj;  around 
his  Raphael's  cap,  and  joined  the 
chorus.  There  was  life  and  mirth  in 
the  strong  old  man," 

About  this  time  Andersen  produced 
a  dramatic  trifle  for  the  theatre,  where  , 
it  was  duly  hissed  by  a  rival  clique. 
His  own  Bccoant  of  the  affair  Is  very 
amosing.  He  hiniaelf  had  not  been 
present  at  the  first  represantatjon,  but 
the  ensuing  morning,  the  lady  of  a 
house  where  he  called  sympathised  with 
him,  telling  him  that  there  were  only 
two  hiseers,  and  that  the  rest  of  the 
hoiue  took  his  part.  *■  <  Hissers  1  my 
part  1  —  was  I  hissed  off  7'  cried  I.  Jt 
was  quite  comic  when  one  assured  me 
that  this  hiss  was  a  triumph  for  me. 
All  had  joined  in  the  approbation,  and 
•  there  was  only  one  hiss."  After  this 
came  up  another,  whom  I  asked  after 
the  number  of  hissers.  'Twoj'saidhe. 
The  Dest  said,  '  three,'  and  positively 
not  more.  When  one  of  mr  friends 
most  to  be  relied  on  came,  I  asVed  him, 


and  said,  '  At  most  there  were  five.* 
'  No  i  I  now  ask  no  more :  the  number 
increases  just  as  in  the  case  of  Falstaff, 
Here  stands  one  who  maintains  that 
there  wa«  only  one  hiss.'  Shocked, 
and  still  disposed  to  set  it  all  right 
again,  he  replied,  'Yet,  that  is  possi- 
ble; but  it  was  a  strong,  powerful 
hiss.'  "    Poor  Andersen  I 

Some  poems,  dramatic  trifles,  and 
Attn,  sweet  tales  followed  the  "  Ba- 
caar ;"  and  fttim  the  proflt  of  hia  writ- 
ings and  his  penaion,  ue  saved  enongh, 
by  practising  economy,  to  start  on  a 
n«w  jountey  in  IMS.  He  travelled 
Dmngh  Be^um  to  Parity  wbeifl  he 
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WM  alreadv  known  by  bis  worka,  and 
WM  cordiaJly  receivedby  Victor  Hugo, 
Lamirtioei  Dmnoi,  De  Vigny,  and 
other  eoiinont  men.  Of  Dumiu  be 
Hyi — "  The  joriol  Alexandre  Dnmaa  I 
generaily  aaw  in  bed,  eveu  when  it  waa 
ftr  bejond  noonj  hem  he  lay,  with 
paper,  p»n,  and  ink,  and  wrote  hli 
newMt  tragedy.  One  day  I  found  him 
90  i  be  nodded  to  me  in  a  friendly  way, 
and  cried,  'Sit  down  for  one  mmute; 
I  have  just  now  a  visit  from  my  miue, 
and  she  will  be  ^oing  preaentlj.'  He 
wrote,  ipoke aloud,  gavoavi'tu,  sprang 
out  o(  bed,  and  said,  'The  third 
act  ia  ready  I' "  Dumai  introduced 
him  to  the  great  actreu,  Mile.  Kachel, 
who  soon  learned  to  esteem  him.  Of 
KQotber  child  of  geniun,  almost  equally 
great  as  an  actress,  and  unrivalled  as 
a  vocalist,  the  world-renowed  Jenny 
Lind,  it  may  not  be  here  out  ofplace 
to  i»y  A  little  concerning  Anderson's 
soquaintance  with  her.  It  was  in  1B40, 
when  Jenny  was  unknown  out  of  her 
own  country,  that  she  arrived  at  Co- 
penhagen, and  Anderaen  waited  on  bar 
in  pure  kindness  of  heart  towards  a 
yonng  stranger  artUle,  She  received 
mmcoldly,andBotheyparted.  In  1843 
■he  again  came  to  Copenhagen.  She 
bad,  by  this  time,  read  Andersen's 
wri^ngs,  and  that  freshened  her  me- 
mor^  of  the  author.  A  mutual  friend 
proposed  to  the  latter  to  trv  and  per- 
mode  Jenny  to  perform  at  toe  Theatro 
Boyal.  Ua  consented,  and  Jenny  now 
recNved  him  cordiaUyt  but  declared 
that  she  dared  not  pworm  at  Copen. 
huen.  Andersen  'and  the  friend  al- 
ln<^  to  orermled  her  modesty,  and 
Copenhagen  was  soon  thrown  i  n  to  a  mu- 
sical rapture.  Erer  sinoe  that  etwch 
Jenny  has  been  a  most  intimate  friend 
of  Andersen,  who  has  done  much  for 
ber  in  one  shape  or  other.  His  admi- 
ration of,  and  aflection  towards  ber, 
is  enthusiastic  "  With  the  perfect 
feeliuK  of  a  brother,"  he  exclaims,  "  I 

Erize  oer:  1  feel  myself  happy  that  I 
now  andunderstandsuchasoul.  May 
God  send  her  peace,  that  quiet  happi' 
nets  which  sue  deures  for  hers^l 
ThrouKh  Jenny  Idnd  did  I  first  know 
tlie  b(wnes(  of  art;  thmi^b  her  did  [ 
first  learn  that  one  must  loi^et  oneself 
in  the  service  of  the  Supreme.  No 
books,  no  men  have  worked  on  me  aa  a 
poet  in  a  bclUr  or  more  ennobling 
manner  than  Jenny  Lind." 

In  18M,  Andersen  again  visited  Ger- 
many, when  h«  was  noeired  with  opta 


■ima  by  Terr  many  of  the  nMwt  iUubi- 
ous  men  of  the  country.  On  retomii^ 
to  Copenhagen,  the  Danish  raiiuster, 
Rantaan-Breitenberg,  forwarded  ta 
bim  an  invitation  from  the  King  and 
()uecn  of  Denmark,  tojoia  themattba 
isUnd  of  Fohr,  a  wateong-pUoe  in  th« 
North  Sea,  near  the  coatt  of  Slamck. 
With  jo^  the  poet  hiutened  to  accept 
the  gracious  invitation,  and  during  the 
stay  of  the  royal  couple  at  Fabi  ha 
every  day  dined  at  their  table,  and 
spent  the  evening  in  iheir  fitTri'v  circle. 
Jgit  five-and-tweoty  years  LlIuiu,  An- 
dersen had  travelled  to  Gopeabagea, 
a  poor,  friendlsH  boy ;  and  now,  when 
on  the  anniversary,  Jth  September,  ha 
Bat  it  the  royal  table,  be  toucbin^y 
says  —  "My  whole  life  pasaed  beirae 
me  in  my  thoughts,  and  I  was  obliged 
to  exert  all  my  strength  in  order  not 
to  burst  into  tears.  There  an  mo- 
ments of  tbankTulness,  in  which,  aa  it 
were,  we  feel  an  impulse  to  preaa  God 
to  our  hearts ;  how  deeply  I  felt  my 
nothingness  i  bow  all,  all  came  from 
Him,  .  ,  ,  Afler  dinner  the  King 
and  Queen  wished  me  h^pineaa,  and 
in  truth  —  graeunuiy  is  a  poor  word- 
so  cordially,  so  sym^atfaisingly  1  The 
King  wished  mehappmess  in  that  wbicb 
I  bad  endured  and  won.    Ha  asked  me 


ristic  traits.  In  the  courw  of  ibe  con- 
versation, he  asked  me  if  1  bad  not  aocoa 
certain  yearly  income.  I  named  to 
bim  the  sum.  '  That  is  not  much,' aaid 
tbeKing.  'Butldonotrequiremncb,* 
■aid  I,  ■  and  my  writings  also  bring  mo 
in  something.'"  Tbe  Riof;  then  hinted 
bis  wish  to  do  anything  m  his  power 
for  his  guest,  who,  however,  was  too 
true  a  poet  to  take  advantage  of  tbe 
royal  kmdness.  Subsequent^  (in  tbe 
followinK  year)  Christian  VlII.  in. 
creased  bis  stipend,  so  that  the  modest 
ret^uirements  of  the  poet  were  quita 
satisEed.  In  continuation,  Andersen 
adds  — . "  So  much  may  easily  sptnl  a 
man,  and  make  him  vain.  But,  tu){ 
It  does  not  spoil;  it  mokes  one,  on  tho 
contrary,  good  and  better ;  it  pnrifie* 
the  thou^ts,  and  one  must  uereby 
eet  an  impulse,  a  wish  to  merit  all  this. 
At  my  parting  audience  the  qneaa 
presented  me  with  a  valuable  rlu,  as 
a  memorial  of  my  residence  at  fohr, 
and  the  king  again  spoke  very  kindly, 
nobly,  and  wiUi  generous  sympathy, 
God  bless  and  preserve  this  exalted 
pair  1"    Tbe  Docbeas  of  Augastgnbeig 
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p«rty,  and  they  eoifsrihly  invited 
denen  to  nelt '  visit  tltem  »t  tfce  daoal 
MBt  at  Augtutenberc,  that  he  did  to, 
and  iru  entartamed  dnriog  ffaurleen 
happy  days. 

In  ISM,  Andersen's  chief  produc- 
tion WM  a  drams,  called  TAe  FUmvr 
of  FartuBt,  and  about  tbia  time  his 
«nief  woib  vere  lo  freqacntly  trans. 
lated  in  difierent  foreign  huigaagea, 
ttat  he  appears  to  hare  been  deeply 
Mrnek  with  the  moral  nsponsibility  of 
a  successfhi  author,  and  bia  tbonghta 
aod  reflections  on  the  Bobject  are 
noble,  true,  and  excellent. 

"  It  is  something  ekTating,  bnt  at 
the  same  time  sometbine  terriSc,  to 
see  one's  thoughts  spread  far  aroond, 
and  amon^t  roen ;  it  is  almost  an 
anxknis  thing  to  belong  to  so  many. 
Ulat  wbtcfa  is  noble  andgood  is  a  bless- 
ing ;  bnt  that  which  is  bad,  our  errors 
■hoot  up,  andinvalnntarilythetbonght 
fbrces  itself  feota  us —  Ood,  never  let 
ma  tnrite  dovn  a  vord  far  viMek  /an 
not  tMe  to  gwe  thee  an  account !" 

In  1845,  be,  for  the  third  time,  set 
outfor  bis  darling  Italy,  intending  to 
petnrn  home  by  France  and  Spain. 
On  his  way  he  visited  his  native  (own 
of  Odensee,  bnt  eveir  thing  there  fell 
like  a  cbill  on  his  hearL  AU  was 
changed:  his  parents'  graves  were 
oUherated;  a  fresh  geDoration  walked 
the  streets ;  be  felt  a  greater  stranger 
there  than  in  any  foreign  dty.  He 
traveled  Anmgh  Germany,  renewing 
tAd  Mendsbips,  and  making  new  ones. 
Qlie  last  evening  of  die  year  he  spent 
with  Jean^  LiiM  at  Bedin — the  cir- 
cle oomprifling  only  Andwsen,  Jenny, 
and  her  attendant.    A  little  Christ. 


was  the  child, 
was  ligbted  ^  and  hung  with  pre. 
Mnts.  Hie  King  of  Fmsria  sent  a 
cordial  invitation  to  him,  and  be 
joined  tfie  rrnal  family,  to  whom  be 
re^  tome  of  bis  stories,  for  wbich  bis 
lUetty  expntmA  great  sympathy  ; 
and.  the  evening  before  Andenen's  de- 
partitra invested bim  with  theorderof 
tbeRedEagle  of  Pmsia.  After  leaving 
BerIin,ottr  happy  poet  bccanw  tor  some 
time  tbe  goeet  of  nisfiiend,  the  Grand 
Dnke  of  Weimar,  of  whom  he  ex. 
daioii,  ^'Ilovehimaaonewhoisdear- 
catto  my  heart  1"  Onward  Aiet  tbe 
wandering  bird  of  passage,  every. 
wher«  carened,  nntil  he  lights  at 
DrMiea,  where  ^aiu  iw  b  t&  -w^' 
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come  family  guest  at  tbe  royal  paUce 
■  —  King,  and  Queen,  and  Princes,  and 
Prinoesses  striving  to  make  him  feel  at 
.  borne.  At  Tlenua  he  was  very  kindly 
entertained  by  the  Ardiducho»9  So- 
phia of  Aoatria,  to  whom  her  sister, 
the  Queen  of  Saxony,  bad  given  him 
a  letter  of  introduction.  Tbe  Empress, 
dowager,  '  her  mother,  and  Prioca 
Wasa  also  manifested  much  interest 
in  bim.  He  arrived  at  Kome  in 
March,  1846,  and  lived,  as  usual,  on 
terms  of  intimate  friendsbip  with  many 
of  the  most  gifled  and  eminent  dwel- 
lers and  sojoamers  there,  quitting  it 
after  Easter  for  Naples.  The  beat  of 
tbe  latter  plsce  was  so  unusually  in. 
tense,  that  even  the  suo-loving  poet 
was  prostrated. 

"I,  who  bad  fancied  that  I  was  a 
ehild  of  the  sun,  so  firmly  did  my 
beart  always  adhere  to  the  south,  was 
obliged  to'own  that  tbe  snow  of  the 
north  lay  in  my  body;  that  the  snow 
melted,  and  tbat  I  was  still  more  mi. 
serabie." 

By  tbe  advice  of  his  phmdan  he 
left  by  Bl«ani-boat  for  Marseilles, 
whence  he  resolved  to  travel  by  easy 
stages  through  tbe  South  of  Fance, 
and  across  tbe  Pyrenees  into  Spain, 
At  Marseilles  he  was  delighted  to  meet 
with  Ole  Bull,  the  Korweipan,  who 
had  come  from  America,  where  he  as- 
sured the  poet  that  his  writings  weto 
universally  read.  Here  was  fresh 
cause  for  felicitation  I 

"  My  name  had  flown  over  tbe  great 
ocean  I  I  felt  myself  altogether  noSiing 
at  this,  but  most  joyous  and  happy. 
Why  riiould  so  much  happiness  be  al- 
lotted to  me  before  so  many  tboo- 
■ands?  I  had,  and  have,  a  feeling  at 
it,  as  though  I  were  a  poor  peasant 
boy  arotmd  whom  a  royal  mantle  is 

He  went  on  throogb  Provence 
(which  he  fancied  looked  entirely 
Danish),  bnt  in  eseaping  fVom  Naples 
be  only  seemed  to  nave  leapt  out  of 
tiie  frying-pan  into  tbe  fire,  for  the 
beat  was  awful.  He  reached Perpignan, 

"  Tbe  sun  had  here,  as  it  were, 
swept  the  people  off  tbe  streets.  It 
was  only  in  tbe  night-time  they  came 
out,  like  a  roaring  stream,  as  if  a  real 

tnmnlt  would  destroy  the  city 

Sic^  as  I  was,  I  gave  up  every  idea  of 
travelling  to  Spain.  I  felt  that  it 
would  be  impossible  for  me,  even  if  I 
bad  been  able  to  recover  my  strength. 
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Ha  «u  tecomin«nded  to  go  to  tbe 
baths  oC  Temet,  high  up  the  cool  Pjr- 
Toonoes,     A  few  dkyn'  cojoura  there 

Suite  ra-eitabliihed  hii  health ;  bat 
*s  1  he  could  not  crogi  the  mauntaio, 
&□()  realise  his  long-cheriihad  deatra  of 
viwung  Spain. 

"  I  stAQd,  like  Uoieii  »Qd  we  tbe 
land  before  me,  bul  must  do!  hI  a 
foot  on  it.  However,  pieaae  God,  at 
■ome  future  time  I  ihall  fly  during  m 
winter  froin  the  □orth  into  this  nch< 
beautiful  land,  from  which  the  aun, 
with  his  iword  of  flame,  now  holda  ma 
hack.- 

May  this  hope  be  realised,  uy  we  I 

It  was  at  Varnet  (hat  Anderaen  wrote 
the  doaiag  lines  of  his  own  autobio- 
graphy, or,  as  be  called  it,  '/  -^ he 
fitory  of  my  Life,"  which  be  brought 
up  to  this  penod.  Wo  hare  repeated- 
ly quoted  from  it  hitherto,  and  need 
only  characterise  it,  geoandly,  as  being 
ene  of  the  moat  beautiful,  spirited, 
and  deeply  interesting  autobiographie* 
ever  given  to  the  world.  Never  were 
early  itrugglea  more  TiTidly  depicted ; 
nuvei  were  the  rewards  and  fame  ao- 
quired  by  the  honoimble  exercise  of 
God-giTon  genius  more  modestly  al- 
luded to  I  never  were  the  patronagaa 
and  aids  bestowed  by  discerning  friends 
more  gratefuUy  acknowledged.  In  this 
Story  of  hi)  hfe  the  soul  of  Andersen 
shines  transparent.  He  tells  tu  with 
manly  umplicity  everything  that  is  de- 
sirable to  be  known,  and  wnen  we  Ur 
down  tbp  book,  wq  know  not  which 
most  fo  admire  —  the  marrelloua  Ufo- 
drama  itself,  or  the  eloquenoe  and  ex- 
.ceedinf(  beauty  of  the  language  in 
which  It  is  narrated.  With  one  final  ex- 
tract we  ifill  quit  this  wondrous  auto- 
biography. These  are  its  Gnal  words  i 
■ — "  A  liar  of  good  fortune  shines  over 
tne.  Thousands  deserve  it  better  than 
I.  I  myself  cannot  understand  irhy 
io  much  joy  has  fallen  to  my  lot  before 
numbcrleu  others.  May  it  shine  I  but 
should  it  set,  still  it  baa  shone.  I  have 
received  my  full  share.  Let  it  kL 
From  (his  also  the  best  springs.  To 
6od  and  to  men  oi^  thanks,  my  love." 

After  bis  autobiography  he  pub- 
lished a  novel,  called  "The  Two  Ba- 
rouesses."  In  it  we  are  introduced  to 
Danish  scenes  and  character*  equally 
extraordinary;  but  (he  former  are 
undoubtedly  faithful  transcripts  of 
nature,  and  the  latter  appear  to  ba 
drawn  from  life.  Its  merit,  which  ia 
\  aolely  depends  on  iu  povwful 


ddinwtion  of  chiractwt  taA.Kea»ry. 
Bo^  the  baronesses,  efpecUDy  the 
old  one,  are  drawn  with  nasteriy 
power.  We  fael  as  though  ve  had 
seen  them,  talked  with  them,  known 
them  quite  intimately  for  yean.     The 

fainting*  from  nature  in  the  book  an 
ighty  finished,  and  are  attnctire  from 
their  novelty.  It  did  not  prare  a  tmj 
popular  work,  but  is  worlby  of  a 
patient  perusaL 

Here  we  would  panse,  and  attempt 
to  convey  ■  broawr  idea  of  the  cha- 
racter and  nature  of  Anderten,  aa  an 
author  and  a  nun;  but  we  must  pre< 
mise  that  the  task  is  a  aomewbat  diS. 
cult  one  (odojuttioe  to:  for  his  lib 
itself  is  refleclea  throughout  hiq  worki^ 
and  thay  are  of  a  kind  rather  to  ba 
accepted  just  for  what  they  are,  smd 
quietly  eiyofed,  than  to  be  ouula  th« 
.  subject  of  critical  analysis.  Still  iboa 
are  certain  remarkable  features  in  his 
writings  whidi  dis^ngni^  him  from 
any  other  writer  whatever,  and  pm- 
liar  and  striking  trsits  in  hia  cbarac- 
ter,  which  eonter  on  bim  an  eaail^ 
appreciable  and  very  interesting  indu 
viduality. 

Bora  and  reared  under  adverse  and 
depresung  circumstances,  he  very  early 
felt  (bat  be  was  sent  into  the  world 
to  perform  a  certain  missioD,  and  be 
triumphantly  trampled  down  ftvwj 
bottite  circumstance  that  enviroood 
him,  and  in  a  measure  compellfd  the 
public  to  listen  to  his  ntCeranoas.  Us 
never  mistook  the  bent  and  soopa  of 
his  genius.  From  the  first  leeble  ftut- 
terings  of  hi)  poetic  piniooi  to  his 
latest  prolonged  fligtilt  through  tho 
raalnu  of  fancy,  ha  has  itood  forth  m 
the  interpreter  and  expounder  of  tb« 
hidden  b«aut;es  and  paaniny  of  tbe 
every-day  comnionptaco  things  of  life  ; 
and  Btrikinc  the  responsive  chord  in 
tbe  heart  of  humanity,  he  exemplifiaa 
the  truth  of  our  own  Shakspeare'a  d*. 
daratioo,  that  a  touch  of  nature  nakaa 
the  whole  world  one  kin.  Lov«  to 
God  and  man  —  a  cheerful,  evac  aa&. 
tented  philosophy — a  pure,  healthy 


pervading  principles  of  the  n 
in  all  his  writings  they  an  enunciated 
and  iterated  in  the  most  winning  and 
delightful  langnage.  The  great  ever- 
open  volume  of  nature  ie  the  book 
which  he  principally  studies  and  drawn 
inspiration  from ;  and  his  own  expa- 
nanott  of  Ufa  supply  bio  with  wh^nn. 
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lew  n»U«r,  to  be  reproduced  in  h 
Tari«tj  of  shapes.  HJi  early  battlings 
with  arl«er*e  mfiuenctw  have  made  an 
ineradicable  impression  on  hii  mind, 
and  to  a  certain  dugreehare  chastened 
and  aubdued  it,  and  imparted  a  tone 
to  much  of  his  writinj^.  The  German 
poet  and  critic  Uaneh  has  veryjuatlj 
commented  upon  this.  He  says,  that 
"  the  pHncipal  thing  in  Andersen's 
beat  and  most  elabarale  wri^nga  is 
that  wherein  the  richest  fancy,  the 
deepest  feeling,  the  moat  lively  poetic 
spirit  is  a  talent,  or,  at  least,  a  noble 
nature,  which  will  struggle  its  wa^ 
out  of  a  narrow  and  depressing  condi- 
tion. That  ii  the  case  with  his  three 
noTels  I  and  to  this  end  he  really  has  a 
state  of  exUtencG  full  of  importanoe  — 
to  represent  an  interior  world,  which 
no  one  knows  better  than  he  who  has 
himself  dmnk  from  the  bitter  cup  of 
anfferings  and  privations ;  painful  and 
deep  feelings,  which  are  nctarlj  allied 
to  those  which  he  has  himself  ezpe- 
rienced,  and  wherein  memoiy  —  who, 
•ocording  to  the  old  significant  myth, 
is  the  mother  of  (he  muses  —  met  bim 
hand-in-hand  with  them.  What  he 
can  here  relate  to  the  world  certainty 
deserves  to  be  listened  to  with  atten- 
tion ;  for  whilst  it  is,   on  the  one  side. 


1  lot  of  talent  and  genius,  at 
least  when  placed  in  indigent  circum- 
•tances,  which  is  here  brought  before 
our  eyes.  la  so  lar  as  in  his  'Impro- 
TttBtore,'  in  'O.  T.,'  and  in  <Only 
a  Fiddler,'  he  represents  not  onlj  him- 
self in  his  separate  individuality,  but, 
■I  the  same  time,  the  important  strug- 
gle, which  many  have  mode  their  way 
ihrooiifa,  and  which  be  also  wellknows, 
b*C8u>e  his  own  life  has  devcloptd  it- 
arif  in  it,  he  presents  nothing  what- 
ever whidi  belongs  to  the  world  of 
illusion  but  that  onir  which  bears 
testimony  to  tbe  truth,  and  which, 
'''  ererr  such  tesiitnony,  poaaessea  a 
rersal   and  enduring  valne.''      In 


blesnnei  of  his  present  lot,  and  filled 
his  soul  with  a  gushing  fount  of  grati- 
tude. Personally,  indeed,  he  has  great 
cause  for  rejoicing  in  the  wonderful 
number  of  powerful  friends  that  Fro- 
vidence  haa  raised  up  for  bim  in  so 
many  countries  i  for  never  was  poet 
more  sympathised  with  and  carried 
wherever  he  goes.  It  seems  as  though 
men  of  all  dasaes  strive  to  show  most 
kindness  towards  the  genial.hearted 
Bcandinavian  wanderer,  whose  writings 
have  prepared  a  welcome  for  him,  and 
have  predisposed  everybody  to  re- 
ceive him  on  the  footing  of  a  oberished 
guesL  The  German  poet  Mosai 
well  expressed  this  feeling  in  lite  lines 
he  addressed  to  Andenen :— . 


Andersendoesnot  posseesataSeient 
oombination  of  powers  to  enable  bim 
to  produceany  work  of  epical  compass; 
be  is  bj  no  means  Shakspearian  in 
genius.  His  most  ambitious  poem, 
"Ashanerus,"  to  produce  which  be 
bad  read  and  studied  intensely,  suf- 
ficiently evinces  this.  In  drnmaUc 
talent  also  he  falls  immeasurably  shmt 
of  bis  countryman,  OShlenschltsgur, 
and  appears  to  advantajie  only  in  such 
humorous  trifles  as  "  Ole  Luck-Oin" 
(Ole  Shut-Eye).  But  his  short  lyrics, 
written  on  uie  inspiration  of  the  mo- 
ment, and  founded  on  incidents  drawn 


Again,  in  his  prose  writings  we  ere 
not  called  on  to  admire  any  very  com- 
prehensive grasp  of  intellect,  no  pro- 
found and  subtle  pbilosophical  acumen  j 
nothina  at  alt  exciting  in  incident  nor 
enthralling  in  Interest  ;  no  attempt 
whatever  to  command  attention  by 
startling  disquintions  or  brilliant  de- 
clamation ;  nothing  at  all  indicative  at 


^  Leu^  lb  iBArldg  vtui  Vmj  toch  la  iDDf." 

Happily  both  for  Andersen  and  the 
world,  hi$  snlierings  and  trials,  instead 
of  rendering  him  morose  and  miser. 
able,  have  only  quickened  and  refined 
his  natural  aeDsunlily  —  given  him  a 
more  iatMM    •Bjajmeat  af  all  tbe 
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genius  of  tbe  gectle  Dane, 
fint  admire  the  Bitoniahiusl]'  affluent 
uaagerj,  tke  genial,  playfuTfancj,  and 
oafcdedj     ■"    ■         —       ■'  - 


oelicalpowi 


.  i^oftheaDthor; 

and  next  &e  nill  imaistiblj  be  drawn 
to  lore  him  for  big  pure,  healtbj  moi*. 
Utj,  tnrm-beaTtedDMB,  and  deep  feel- 
ins  of  ^ipreciation  for  all  that  a  good 
1^  ennobling.  Moreorer,  he  will 
recognise  a  literallj  unrivalled  power 
of  word-painting,  aprodigioiuefflaeDoe 
of  felicitoas  pbrasea  and  ezprewonsi 
and  a  mode  of  treating  all  mbjecta  as 
fascinating  as  it  is  onginal  and  inde- 
■cribable.  All  theee  qu^ities  combined 
render  him  one  of  the  moet  delightful 
companion!  for  a  quiet  hour,  when  the 
heart  ii  disposed  to  commune  with  a 
kindred  spirit,  that  we  could  name  in 
the  whole  range  of  literature.  His 
beautiful  raii7-tales  charm  the  child  j 
bis  sweet  and  truly  exquisite  poetic 
&nde9  gniity  all  who  derive  pleasure 
from  the  sparkling  freaks  of  a  most 
>nTid,  fet  tender  imagination ;  and  the 
melodiouf  utterances  in  which  be  em- 
bodies his  more  •erions  and  solemn 
thoughts  and  reflections  at  once  delight 
and  instruct  the  thonghtiul  and  mature 

n  we  might  Tentnre  to  attempt  an 
allegorr,  we  should  not  compare  An- 
dersen's writings  to  a  broad,  deep, 
majestic  stream,  itself  the  redpient  of 
a  hundred  minor  streams  in  its  steadj' 
course  to  the  ocean;  jet  less  should 
we  compare  them  to  an  inipetuons 
mountain  torrent,  leaping  franticly 
from  crag  to  crag,  foaming,  and  roar- 
ing, and  texing  the  still  sir  with  its 
roUing  mists,  until  it  loses  itself  in  the 
Uackwatoiofsome  sullen  lake,  deeply 
imbedded  amidfrowningnN^;  but  wo 
woold  rather  compare  tbem  to  a  peU 
locid  stream,  genuy  flowing  adowa  a 
Terdaot  hill-side,  reflecting  every  sun. 
beam,  singing  a  pleasant  under-soug 
throughout  its  fkndful  course,  and  ever 
and  anon  breaking  up  in  sparkling 
dimples,  or  joTOuslj'  bubbling  aroond 

Nature,  as  we  have  alreadv  said,  is 
the  grand  soorce  whence  Andersen 
deriTes  his  inspirations,  and  b;  the 
■tudy  of  which  he  is  enabled  to  dis- 
course with  Ds  so  eloquently,  and  to 
nnroU  before  our  admiring  vision  such 
novel  and  beautiful  scenes.  When 
Professor  Ease  fint  heard  some  of 
Andersen's  stories  read,  he  wrote  on 
the  Iwf  of  a  nwinonadiim  book  ihe 


following  appropriate  testimony  of  his 
approbation: — "Watt  Behelling — not 
he  who  lives  in  Berlin,  but  he  wbo 
lives  an  immortal  ben>  in  the  woHd  of 
mind — onoe  said,  'Nature  is  the  Tisble 
spirit :  the  spirit  the  invisible  nature  j' 
and  this  was  yesterday  evening  ren- 
dered fully  palpable  to  me  by  yonr 
little  storiea.  As  yoa,  on  the  one  band, 
penetrate  so  deeply  into  the  secTeta  of 
nature,  understand  and  know  the  lan- 
guage of  birds,  and  what  tlie  feelings 
of  a  fiff-tree  or  a  daisy  bte,  bd  that 
everyt&ig  seems  to  be  there  for  it* 
own  sake,  and  we,  to^lber  with  our 
duldren,  porUdpato  with  tbem  in  tbor 
joTS  and  their  sorrows ;  yet,  oa  die 
other  hand,  everything  is  but  the  inuM 
of  the  mind,  and  the  human  heart  in 
its  infinity  tremUes  and  beats  through- 
out. Uay  this  fountun  from  the  poet's 
heart  which  God  baa  lent  yon,  still 
continue  to  pour  forth  so  refi^dun^y." 
And  refreshmgly,  indeed,  does  it  stUl 
continue  to  do  so.  We  cannot  doubt 
that  Andenen's  halntnal  ttudv-  of  na- 
ture, and  his  fadle  and  tnittiftd  de- 
lineation  of  her  aspects,  is  the  main 
source  of  thefascanation  of  his  writings  i 
although  the  felinty  of  his  st^le,  and 
the  rery  remarkable  power  he  possceeca 
itf  embodying  all  his  tiiongbtain  graphic 
yet  melodious  langnue,  must  alao 
contribute  to  the  resnit  in  a  iMtori^l 
degree. 

We  do  not  know  any  Eng^idi  writer 
of  the  present  day,  with  the  exoeptioa 
perhaps  of  Dickens,  who  approocliea 
Andersen  in  the  latter  respects.  But 
Didcens  has  a  more  jeHcing  and 
abrupt  style ;  and,  after  all,  we  must 
probably  cite  Goldsmith  as  being  the 
only  Elfish  author  who  con  be  Boid 
to  resemble  Andersen  in  the  tender 
beauty  of  his  language.  Hie  flow  of 
Goldsmith's  language,  nowever,  is  more 
continuous  and  unbroken,  and  he  doca 
^al  flight*  of 
It  boretsoftha 


as  Andersen.  The  latter  himaelfia 
nodoi^tedly  an  enthusast  of  his  kind* 
and  he  ungs  whatever  bis  own  heart 
prompts,  without  hedtation  or  waerro. 
He  undeniably  is  original  to  a  remark- 
able degree,  but  there  is  no  afiectation 
whatever  in  that  originalitv,  and  it 
always  evinces  itself  within  tbe  bounds 
of  good  taste.  One  thing  may  ba 
■old  alike  of  the  man  and  his  writ- 
ings— both  peraonally  and  in  tbaa  ba 
ennces  a  lort  of  wstlwnMs      Bla 
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mind  is  lo  full  of  fanciea,  k>  overdow- 
ing  with  qoaiot  lud  novel  idsu,  that 
it  aeeniB  incapable  of  lettlmgdoiinfor 
anv  leoj^th  ot  time  to  work  oat  a  great 
•object  in  the  calm,  peniBtent  maimer 
it!  importanoe  would  demand.  Hja 
pea  appears  evereager  to  dash  offone 
theme,  onljr  to  fl/  to  another,  and 
treat  it  to  in  turn.  He  is  incapable  of 
deliberately  oitling  down  to  a  task 
which  will  chain  him  to  its  thorough 
development  for  a  lengthened  period, 
and  coll  into  calm  and  contmuoni 
exertion  his  beat  and  highest  powen. 
Thai  we  see,  in  all  hia  largest  works, 
that  be  presents  us  with  a  golleiy  <^ 
most  delishUiil  eabiiu<  pictures,  which 
do  not  fllastrate  in  unbroken  order 
anj  given  subject  or  leading  idea, 
but  are,  so  to  speak,  quite  separate 
and  independent  of  each  other,  and 
posaesa  little  more  connexion  and  rela- 
tion than  that  which  arises  from  bear- 
ing; a  certain  familj  likeness— a  cer. 
tain  and  unmistakable  imprint  of 
hanng  been  produced  hj  On  same 
masterJiand.  Eren  in  his  most  ela- 
borate novels,  ^e  plainly  sea  that  it 
costs  bim  the  greatest  effort  to  keep 
atrictlj  to  his  subject :  in  ioct,  he  does 
not  and  cannot  do  so,  but  presents  all 
in  an  ^isodical  form.  Again,  his 
books  or  travel  are  not  books  of  travel 
in  the  common  acceptation  of  the 
word:  thej  are  rather  reminiscences 
of  all  son*  ofthings.Meoes,  and  ideas 
of  a  poetical  and  attractive  nature ;  but 
all  ara  dressed  up  in  such  a  channing 
garb,  that  no  one  can  qoarrel  with  the 
author  for  his  wayward  fancies,  and 
pectdiar  mode  of  conve^Dg  bis  ideas 
and  recollections  of  foreign  lands.  As 
to  anything  in  the  shape  of  dry  de- 
tail, ofmereEkots  and  figures,  heshnns 
it  with  horror.  And  the  man  himself 
is  q^nite  as  discursive,  restless,  and 
&ncifal  as  his  pea.  He  is  a  real  Wtiit- 
denkh  Vog»i—»  wandering  bird,  and 
as  essentially  migratory  in  his  habits 
as  are  the  storks,  which  he  so  deligbts 
to  introduce  in  every  book  he  has 
written.  Bat  we  shall  have  much  to 
say  of  him  as  a  man  towards  the  con- 
clusion of  our  paper. 

Certain  authors  and  certain  books, 
to  be  properly  appreciated  and 
thoronghly  enjo}^,  should  only  be 
read  at  particular  seasons  and  hours, 
and  when  the  mind  of  the  reader  is  in 
a  fit  condition  to  sympathise  with  their 
utterances.  Who,  for  instance,  when 
in  the  flnah  of  keallii  and  fioir  of  high 


Sirits,  would  think  of  sitting  down  in 
a  golden  suashiue  of  noon-day,  \o 
deli^retely  perusa  "  Young's  Night 
Thoughts  "  ?  It  is  a  book  to  be  rmd 
in  a  solemn  frame  of  mind,  by  the 
taper  burning  in  the  study  at  the  mid- 
night hour ;  and  then  ontv  will  its 
magnificent  yet  essentially  cloomy  and 
saddenine  poetry  be  projierly  enjoyed, 
and  its  lessons  find  their  fitting  re- 
sponse in  the  thoughtful  and  awe- 
struck  heart  of  the  reader.  Ander. 
sen,  to  the  reverse,  is  an  author  whom 
of  all  others  we  shonld  carry  with  ua 
as  a  companion  in  our  light,  dieerfol 
rambles  throu^  the  fields,  and  by  the 
river's  bank,  or  the  shell-strewn  sea. 
shore,  or  in  the  op«i  sunny  glades  of 
the  forest,  where  birds  are  fiittiag  to 
and  fro,  and  the  cooing  of  ^e  stock- 
dove and  the  bum  of  animated  nature 
fills  the  air.  We  should  then  enjoy 
the  beauties  of  the  landscape,  the  odonr 
of  the  flowers,  the  twittering  of  the 
birds,  the  mstling  of  the  long  green 
gnus,  and  the  murmuring  of  £e  bub- 
bling rivulet,  with  increased  intensity, 
for  he  would  teach  ns  how  to  find 
hitherto  hidden  charms  in  all  around, 
and  would  stand  forth  an  eloquent  in- 
terpreter between  ns  and  nature. 

To  resume.  In  16fil  "  Pictnrea 
of  Sweden"  were  published,  being  the 
resnlts  of  the  autnor's  recent  travels 
in  that  country.  We  are  inclined  to 
reckon  this  as  uie  most  delightful  book 
he  ever  wrote,  always  ezcepti^  his 
own  autobiography.  Like  the  "Poet's 
Bazaar,"  it  is  not  a  regular  book  fd 
travels,  but  a  number  of  episodical 
chapten,  scarcely  connected  together; 
and  yet,  as  we  happen  to  know,  An- 
dersen was  excessively  fastidious  in 
their  airagement,  with  a  view  to  con- 
secutive reading — though  why  he  waa 
so  we  do  not  clearly  perceive,  for 
several  of  the  chapters  have  no  more 
connexion  with  Sweden  than  with 
Cluna.  There  are  also  some  passages 
scarcely  worthy  of  Andersen  ;  but, 
taking  it  altogether,  it  is  an  embodi- 
ment of  all  his  excellencies  of  style  and 
tone,  and  some  parts  are  of  transcen. 
dent  beauty.  How  suipassingly  ten- 
der and  suggestive  oi  sweet,  boly 
thoughts  is  the  chapter  entitled 
"  Grandmother  1" 

We  cannot  name  any  book  whatever 
that,  in  our  opinion,  contains  such  bril- 
liant examples  of  a  great  writer's  n 
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bonqset  of  all  tbe  antbor^  wqAm. 
JniiginBtion,  fanc^,  hamour,  deep  in- 
■jghtinto  the  ipnngf  ofhumui  affoo. 
tlons,  are  all  blonded  together  so  m  to 
form  a  genial,  radiant,  fascinating  book, 
■rnbick  it  ii  imponible  to  read  without 
laving  the  gentle,  large-hearted  author, 
eren  if  joq  knew  no  more  of  hitn  than 
that  book  reveals. 

We  perceive  that  we  bave  omitted  to 
mention  that  mluequent  to  the  publi- 
cation of  hiB  "  Improvisatore,"  to  £ng. 
litb,  Andenen  vuited  England  and 
SeoUand,  where  he  was  so  well  received, 
thattheC'arjiir«n(lliePiincA  ofCopen. 
hagen)  cancatured  him  as  receiving  the 
homage  of  the  Queen  and  Court  of 
Great  Britain,  &c.  His  latest  work  ia 
"A  Poet's  Dajr  Dreams,"  pubiiahed 
dnring  the  year  1853,  but  we  have 
not  gpace  to  do  more  than  to  allude 
to  it.  We  have  enumerated  all  his 
works  of  imporlanoe,  but  he  has  also 
written  numerous  little  dramas,  tales, 
and  poems.  Of  the  latter,  he  is  con- 
tinusllj'  eontributing  to  the  newipapert 
of  Copenhagen  ;  and  we  oorWlves 
beard  nis  4<caM-wrsM  npon  hit  intU 
mate  friend  (Ehlenschlieger  (the  crown- 
ed digttr-kong9,  or  poe^ng,  of  Scan- 
dinavia) snng  over  that  great  poet's 
inanimate  Femaiaa  on  their  passage  to 
the  tomb,  on  Januai?,  26th,  ISAO. 
We  shall  not  iood  foigel  that  thrilliag 
moment! 

Anderaen'i  works  have  been  traoa- 
lated  into  most  European  languages, 
enjoying  a  rvrj  large  circulation  in 
Swedish,  Germaii,  and  French.  Thef 
liave  sold  l^  tens  of  thousands  in  Aum. 
riea,  and  so  tbe;  would  in  England 
were  thejr  pnUiabed  at  a  mora  aoeessi- 
bla  piKu.  'i'hej  have  even  i 
in  Dutch  and  Ruman,  and  a 
of  bit  diort,  sweet  poems,  upon  aob- 
jecu  that  make  all  mankind  one  kin, 
nave  acluall;  been  translated  into  the 
lanouage  of  (he  hardj  natives  ot  Green- 
lane,  who  are  said  to  be  in  the  haUt 
of  almost  daily  singing  them.  If  this 
be  sot  true  fame,  tell  w  what  is ! 

Pertonally,  Andersen  ia  a  very  tail 
man,  and  like  many  aothon,  he  ia 
somewhat  nngracefu)  in  his  movements, 
but  dresses  with  great  neatness,  and  in 
the  most  fashionable  style.  He  has  a 
finepoetic-loobinghead,  open,  animated 
features,  and  a  jiair  of  sparkling  eyes. 
Be  is  just  as  genial  and  trank  in  man- 
ner aa  one  would  anticipate  from  hi* 
fore  jfoa  have  bow 
)  aooMtj  you  ieel  a 


iit»f. 


Aw  i^A  mU  tfritimf*. 


though  yon  had  been  I 
friend  for  years.  He  Ions  tSi  tka 
world,  and  »iX  the  world  lovea  him ; 
he  is  a  great  diner-out,  for  tbero  ia  a 
smiling  welcome  for  him  at  every  hoMC 
Perhaps  no  living  author  wbai«w  haa 
numbered  as  penooal  friends  so  maxf 
dtstingnisbedmenof  difierent  eounbriaa 
as  he  Das.  Were  be  to  duoniide  his 
reminiscences  of  prinoei^  poets,  artiata> 
actors,  and  other  people  of  tank  maA 
intellect,  what  a  book  would  it  bal 
And  auch  a  work,  we  venture  to  pr»- 
dict,  be  will  give  to  tbe  world  yet,  or 
else  leave  materials  for  its  posthni 


fond  of  bis  UUt  Dtnmark,  and  yet  M 
is  continually  leaving  it,  almoat  ••  ro. 
gularty  aa  bis  friends  the  bIaAi^  to- 
wander  in  sonthem  lands.  Wfaetbar 
he  inherited  this  bva  of  ramblii^ 
from  his  father,  or  whether  it  is  an  mf 
quired  habit,  we  know  not  |  bnt  car* 
tainly  we  think  that  fully  oaeJialf  of 
his  life,  since  his  twenty-lifUi  year,  baa 
been  spent  in  foreign  parts.  Wcdionld 
be  the  last  to  find  fault  with  tUs  pt». 
penalty,  for  how  much  do  we  not  »«• 
to  it  I  What  piolura*  of  Germany* 
Switterland,  Italy,  and  the  Ka«t,  haa 
he  not  given  to  the  world  1  I^Nig  stay 
ha  live  to  go  to  and  fro  opoa  the  earth, 
and  lar  may  he  wander  to  unroll  beJfac* 
us  new  and  beautiful  visions  of  all  tbak 
u  admirable  in  nature ;  but  nay  ha 
ever  safely  return  to  his  lored  8eaiidu 
uavias  home ;  Svt  finely  doa*  be  him. 
self  say,  "The  first  uMwiert  of  airivaL 
at  home  is,  however,  tbe  boaqnst  of 
the  whole  yoyazel"  Whm  wa  kat 
beard  from  him,  be  told  us  ha  had  jtm* 
arrived  borne  from  a  freah  joamey  in 
Germany,  only  to  start  sooB  Mr  SmMaw 
land. 

The  atmy  of  Andanen'a  liie  ii^  m 
itaelf,  a  pwfect  romance  of  realty  > 
and  it  couveya  ■  noble  monl  leae^ 
whicb  will  go  down  profitably  to  pcM*- 
rity,  A  poorb^iaboniinaeoBl^, 
and  amid  soenes,  wbidi  nEet  no  ait« 
oidinan'  spur  to  the  davdopawn  of 
talent,  but  rather  the  ravana.  fYoa 
his  Tery  childhood  he  haa  intnitively 
felt  that  he  possessed  that  witluB  hiam 
which  ifistingniahed  and  set  him  afiart 
from  others  of  his  own  age  and  emss  t 
somethinK  which  would,  with  Ged** 
blasung,  bi»«af  tec  enable  him  t«  beeoms 
a  great  man,  oven  as  other  poor  littl* 
boys  had  become  of  whom  we  read  in 
the  story-books.  And  ha  coauMiMxa 
th«  cnltiTation  of  tba  talant  vUab  had 
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Oad,  ftnd  peneTBT*,"  for  hit  mottoi 
Rinld  extreme  ducooragementfl,  triali, 
and  rebufis.  PoTertr  cannot  extin. 
guab  the  Hcred  Bpark  in  hii  brout ; 
the  roeaimest  of  his  educatioa,  and  his 
i^onmce  of  the  world,  shatl  not  daunt 
him.  A  tnero  child  b  jreara,  and  in 
knowledge  of  all  that  u  practical  ia 
life,  he  Mta  forth  all  alone  from  hii 
hamble  home,  and  arrires  at  the  dia. 
tant  great  dtjt  friendleas  and  almost 
pennueu.  Onward  1  up  the  hill  t  that 
u  the  secret  cry  of  his  heart;  and  he 
fi^htt  with  adverse  circamstances ;  he 
■troggle*  onward  and  opward,  liU  ha 
■tandi  at  the  imnmit  of  the  ^oal,  tri. 
nmpbant,  jet  bowed  down  with  gratis 
tade  to  the  Oinne  Protector  whoM 
aid  he  nerer  ceaied  to  implore,  and  < 
filled  with  love  towards  his  brotber- 
n»a.  Andnown«atmen,  and  princes, 

E,  kings  aiM  queens,  greet  him 
dlr,  and  take  him  bj  the  hand,  and 
•aat  Um  at  their  table,  and  tell  him 
how  titej  admire  bis  works,  and  hi* 
heroic  nctoiT  in  the  great  battle  of 
life!  And  the;  tell  him  thsj  wish  to 
confisr  on  him  lach  outward  marks  of 
their  royal  approval  a>  may  testify  to 
the  sinoeritj  of  that  admiration  in  the 
eyea  of  their  subjects.  And  so  the 
creases  and  stars  of  four  orders  of 
knighthood*  glitter  on  bis  breast,  and 
he  IS  the  friend  and  eotnpanion  of  the 

rt  and  ooble,  and  the  cheriihod  eo. 
of  innumersUe  readers  in  both 
hemispheres ;  he,  the  son  of  the  poor 
Odensee  aboemaker  1  WcU  may  he  nim' 
idf  marral  at  his  own  career,  and  be 
dispoaed  to  eonrider  himself  ^ecially 
iaTonred  by  God  and  man  I 

As  the  toueh  of  Midas  transmutea 
all  things  into  ^old,  so  does  that  of 
Andersen  all  things  into  poesy.  He 
tikea  a  stalk  of  flax,  a  tree,  a  flower, 
or  even  a  solitary  blade  of  (^asi  grow- 
ing in  a  barren,  thirsty  soil,  and  «>i. 
dowB  it  with  eloquent  language,  with 
tneledions  utterance  of  eharmiog 
tboagfau;  and  yet  we  cannot  smile. 


the  yoimgeat  of  his  readen  ia  awkre  of 
thin.  Ko  living  aathor  has  so  pena> 
veringly  and  successfully  laboured  to 
^ow  us  that  the  elements  of  the  tich- 
est  poetry,  and  a  soul  of  goodness, 
dwell  in  every  thing  that  surrounda  ni^ 
aa  Andersen.  He  invests  the  most 
common  productions  in  nature,  and 
the  meanest  and  most  familiar  domestio 
objects,  with  a  halo  of  poesy,  and  we 
glow  with  pleasure,  and  wonder  thai 
we  never  appreciated  the  real  loveliness 
and  spiritual  symbolism  of  all  created 
things,  lill  be,  the  magician,  unveiled 
all  before  aa,  and  bade  as  rejoice  and 
thank  God  for  the  innumerable  gifla 
and  blessings  that  fill  the  earth  for 
our  use  and  delight  I  Sa^ ,  do  wa  not 
owe  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  to  the 
man  who,  with  lesistlesa  eloquence, 
and  in  all  sincerity  of  purpose,  strives 
to  enable  us  to  better  appreciate  all 
visible  things  —  atrives,  with  yearning 
heart  and  soul,  to  induce  us  to  love 
God  and  one  another  better  than  we 
do  —  strives  to  purify  us,  to  gladden 
and  ennoble  na  by  gentlest,  sweetest 
teachings  —  strives  to  eachew  the  evil, 
and  to  search  out  only  the  good,  and 
true,  and  beautiful,  in  nature  and  in 
man — strives  to  impart  to  ns  all  a  por- 
tion of  his  own  genial  faith  and  lensi. 
bility,  90  that  we  may  become  happy 
even  asbe  is  himself?  Say,  what doea 
this  man  deserve  of  his  fellows  7  He  ia 
a  poet,  a  true  poet,  and  a  great  poetf 
and  he  would  nave  as  all  be  poets  also, 
for  he  knows  there  are  the  elements  of 
poetry  inherent  in  every  man,  although 
onto  very  few  is  given  the  facaltr  to 
adeqaal«ly  express  what  they  feel. 
He  would  have  us  atl  participate  in 
that  exi^uiBtte  enjoyment  of  the  work* 
of  creation  which  is  the  poet's  birth.. 
right — a  birthnght  that  kings  can 
neidier  eive  nor  t^e  away.  He  woold 
have  as  live  somewhat  more  after  the 
fashion  that  the  Almighty  designed, 
when  He  bade  man  replenish  the  earth 
irith  his  kind.  Say,  then,  reader,  bath 
this  man — this  prescient  poet — lived 
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fie  skill  (m  exemplified  in  the  iteun* 
engine)  in  k  recent  work,  in  a  way 
that  provei  he  may  yet  become  the 
Poet  of  Science,  par  eseellence,  even 
aa  he  it  already  the  Poet  of  Nature. 
lo  anotheriplendidcbaptaron  "Faith 
ftnd  Knowledge,"  he  properly  exalts 
the  former  immeasarably  above  the 
latter,  bat  shows  how  science  may  be. 
come  the  humble  yet  useful  handmaid 
of  faith.  Speaking  of  immortality,  he 
ezclvms  —  "I  know  it  in  the  faith,  in 
the  holy,  eteroal  words  of  the  Bible. 
Knowledge  lays  itself  like  a  stone  over 
tny  grave,  bnt  my  faith  is  that  which 
braaks  iL  .  .  .  Now,  thus  it  is  1 
The  smallert  flower  preaches  from  its 
ft«en  stalk,  in  the  name  of  knowledge, 
tmmotidUt^.  Hear  it  I  The  beauti- 
Ail  also  bears  proofs  of  immortality, 
and,  with  the  convictjon  of  faith  and 


knowled^,  the  immortal  will  not  trem. 
ble  in  hu  ereateat  need ;  the  winga 
of  prayer  wnl  not  droop  {  you  will  be- 
lieve in  the  eternal  laws  of  lore,  as  you 
believe  in  the  laws  of  senie.  .  .  . 
Just  aa  omr  own  soul  shines  out  of  the 
eye,  and  the  Eoe  movement  aronnd 
the  mouth,  to  does  the  created  image 
ahine  forth  from  God  in  spirit  and  in 
truth.  There  is  harmonious  beauty 
from  the  smallest  leaf  and  dower  to  the 
large  swelliog  bouquet — fromonr  earth 
itself  to  the  numberless  fflobules  in  the 
finnamental  space ;  as  &r  as  the  eye 
sees,  as  far  as  science  ventures,  ail, 
great  and  small,  is  beauty  and  har- 
mony. ...  By  walking  with 
open  eyes  in  the  path  of  knowledge, 
we  see  the  glory  of  the  annunciation. 
The  wisdom  of  generations  is  bnt  a 
nan  on  the  hi^h  pillar  of  revelation, 
above  which  nta  Uie  Almighty;  but 
this  short  span  will  grow  through 
eternity,  in  &ith  and  with  faiUi, 
Knowledge  is  like  a  chemical  teat, 
which    pronounces    the  gold    pore." 


We 


e  mav  remark  here,  that  Andersen  is 

iturallj  very  religiously  inclioed-'he 

from  childhood,  and  his 


feelings  of  del 


D  are  only  deepened 


There  is  no  atfectation  in  the  pious 
ejaculations  which  bo  freouenlly  burst 
from  hi*  grateliil  heart ;  he  does  really 
feel  all  that  he  exprenses,  and,  per- 
bans.  even  more.  His  roligion  is  not 
r  narrow  -  minded,  bat  ia 
»mj>Ie  faith  of  a  child  iu  Christ 
Saviour  and  God  the  Father ;  and 
B  religiou 


well  die  value  of  pMjer,  Mid  Ae  tan- 
fidence  derivable  from  feeling  that  be 
has  a  friend  in  God  on  high. 

Andersen's  strength  liea  in  hie  vivid 
imagination,  his  aweet  quaint  fancyt 
his  impaswoned  feeling,  his  keen  per- 
ception of  the  beautiful,  hi*  lonag 
hurt,  and  his  faacinating  gift  of  writ- 
ing a  species  of  prose-poetry  in  a  ^In 
of^anapproacbkble  abiqatnae.  ^m 
heart  of  man  is  his  empire ;  our  bait 
sspiratione  and  aftectiona  are  tbe 
strings  of  the  harp  whereon  be  pUjs 
with  such  muteriy  skilL  His  own 
heart  is  the  ■ouroe  of  his  inquistion 
—  and  to  appeal  to  and  move  Iba 
hearts  of  others  is  his  object.  Poetay 
is  as  nataral  to  him  aa  the  odour  tat 
the  rose ;  and  it  is  ever  uttered  in 
melodious  aud  happily  choaen  word^ 
He  tells  us  hiou^  that  Danish  is  a 
tanipiage  peculiarly  adapted  t«  expraa 
his  ideasj  but  the  English  veniona  bj 
Beckwitb  cannot  M  &r  short  of  IM 
original  in  beau^  and  efieoL  At  a 
■ample,  lake  tbe  following  bit  ooDcem- 
ing  the  ^apei  that  memory  ssinmiM 
to  our  mental  viwon: — "It  is  con- 
monly  said  that  memory  is  a  yomg 
girl  with  bright  blue  eyes.  Moat  poeta 
sa^  10 ;  bnt  we  cannot  always  agras 
with  most  poets.  To  us  mamoiT 
conies  in  quite  difTerent  forms,  aoeoia- 
to  that  land  or  that  town  to  wbiok 
she  belong).  Italy  sends  her  as  st . 
channing  Hignon,  with  black  ma  and 
a  melancholy  amile,  aing^  BelUni'e 
soft,  touching  songs.  From  Sootlaw^ 
memoiy's  s^ite  appean  u  4  powMb 
fid  lad,  with  bare  \ucea—  the  l^ud 
hangs  over  his  shouldw  —  the  thirtle 
flower  is  fixed  in  his  cap.  Bvmtf* 
Igrict  timt  fiU  Uu  mr  Uka  tiM  ktmA- 
lar\'*  long:  and  Scotland's  wild  thistle 
flowers  b^utifully  fragrant  aa  the  fresh 
rose."  The  line  we  have  italicised 
surely  conveys  a  most  beautifol  imag^ 
in  words  aa  simple  as  they  are  appn>. 

Andersen's  mind  la  stored  with  pw. 
turesque  legends,  and  he  i*  exceed. 
ingly  well  read  in  tbe  old  tagat,  aad 
in  tbe  chronicles  of  hit  country.  These 
be  occavooally  introduoes  and  detail^ 
after  his  own  fashion,  in  his  writings 
with  such  a  vivid,  startling  efiect,  tut 
we  have  often  irisbed  he  would  under. 

of  annals  of  Scandinavia  in  the  remote 
afei.  He  could  d^iot  the  ancient 
Vikiogs  —  their  warriors  and  ■kaldl^ 
their  battltngs  and  thor  ffiMlipgTt  (hMT 
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1%  in  tlie  fidd   and    in  the  ball,  m      for  a  child  I"    One  can  hardly  help 
''   t  ther  would  almotl  ttem  to  ui  to      feeling  nd  to  think  there  ia  now  little 


,  .    .     _    II  to  feeling  nd  to  think  there  la  now  little 

be  bodililj  mnsdtated,  and  their  era  probability  of  the  lovin^Jieartcd  poet 

1  anin,  in  the  great  cycle  of  bavinganychildrennfhiBown,t«ciimb 

What  he  ii  capable  of  doing  his  kneSt  and  look  np  in  hia  face,  and 


UtMlU 


in  due   ftyle  may  eavly  be  aeen  by  call  hira  father  I    He  naa  given  ui  moet 

rafemng    to    aoine   of   tba  hiBtoricsl  delightful  picture*  of  wedded  happi- 

chapten  in  the  "Fictarea  of  Sweden."  ne»;   bnt  what  would  he  not  have 

There  is  no  tnyaticism,  no  obscurityi  writbenhedhe  himself  experieDced  what 

in  wbat  Andersen  writes ;   whaterer  he  describes?    But,  as  he  would  tell  ui, 

tbe  aubjeet,   all  is  clear:   all  can  be  God  knowelh  what  is  beM  for  oi  all. 

understood  bj^  the  merMt  child,  for  E*en  as  one  who  was  disappointed  in 

each  aenteDCe  is  rendered  luminous  by  liia  first  and  only  lore  affiur,  and  who 

the  light  of  genius,  ba*  possibly  on  that  very  account  re- 

We  hare  already  spoken  ot  Andei^  mained  unmarried,  hehas,  DeTertheleast 

■en's  Tery  remarkable  power  of  charm-  enjoj'ed  a  vei7  happy  life  on  tho  whole 

ing  ehildren  by  his  written  stories  i  —  what  is  morei  ne  richly  deserves  to 

■ad  w«  hare  to  add,  that  he  can  per-  be  happy. 

•onallr  attract  thm  in  aa  equally  sot-  We  must  now  conclude.  Fardiance 
^  His  nature  aanmi-  it  will  be  thought  we  have  spoken  in 
itself  very  mudi  to  that  of  diil-  somewhat  too  eulo^stic  a  manner  of 
oisi:  blessed  natare,  that  it  can  do  the  Danish  poet.  We  believe  other. 
■ol  say  we,  for  that  is  in  ilaelf  a  wise.  Ue  has  his  &alta  both  as  an 
proof  that  oar  poet  is  a  good  as  well  antbor  and  a  man,  but  they  are  insts- 
■*  a  ^fted  man  I  Ha  has  an  extreme  nificant  in  comparison  with  what  tbSi- 
afieotion  for  little  <au)&,  and  his  en-  lengee  onr  acbniration  and  esteem, 
traooa  into  a  room  ia  the  ^nal  for  The  more  he  is  read  and  studied,  like 
them  to  flodc  aronnd  him,  and  be  then  morebe  will  be  liked;  and  it  is  impot. 
either  amnsea  them  or  himself — foritii  sible  not  to  love  him  when  once  yon 
difficnlt  to  say  whether  they  oi  he  enjoy  know  him,  Mther  personally  or  thiou^ 
a.  diild-like  pastime  moet — by  enter-  the  medium  of  his  writings,  wh& 
ing  into  their  sports  and  occnpatioDS,  are  jast  a  reflex  of  the  man  himael£ 
or  else  by  improrising  songs  and  faiiy-  If  the  reader  has  not  yet  made  hit 
tales  Aw  their  sole  and  spsdal  grmtifi-  acquaintance  in  either  shape,  we  en- 
cation.  We  have  been  assnred  by  treat  hint  to  toee  no  lime  in  obtaining 
thoee  whose  own  (diildien  sre  pets  u  almost  anr  one  of  the  antfaor's  works. 
this  extraordinary  man,  that  the  ftacU  For  ourselves,  we  edio  ivom  oar  heart's 
nation  be  can  eureiae  at  will  and  deptht  hit  own  detire  (expressed  in  a 
letter  now  lying  by  our  side),  "that 
msrrdlooB.  This  tnut  in  his  chanc-  we  may  meet  once  again  in  this  world," 
.__,_._,. ..      .  , .                  Bother  be"-       ' 


re  over  all  diildren  isabsolutely  letter  now  lying  by  our  side), 

loos.    This  tnut  in  his  chanc-  we  may  meet  once  i 

ter  w  to  us  by  no  means  the  least  in-  and  know  one  mnot 

tenating  and  loveable.    "  Bieaaed  is  do.     Long  life  htim,  miu 

be  whtae  hand  [sepuetb  a  pleasnre  hcnaftei',  to  Hans  Christian . 


I  wtx  suDtan. 


Ir  it  were  posrible  for  the  nation  for  a  the  bononr  of  our  name,  and  the  weU 

momeiittoloeesi^tof  thegreatevcBta  fore  of  thousands  who  are  dear  to  ns, 

wbidi  ai«  now  occurring^  in  the  East ;  and  who  are  personally  engaged  in  the 

if  it  wen  posHUe  that  it  could  inters  conflict.    Still,  however,  Uie  financial 

nut  the  intense  anxiety  with  whidi  burdens  whioh  the  country  mast  en- 

•y«ry  incident  of  the  war  is  regwded,  dure  are  snltjeots  of  deep  and  perm^ 

aaotW  stimulant  to  attention  l»i  ban  nent  importance)  and  if  it  be  prac- 

supplied  to  u  in  liie  «nB<M»i«i  sl«»-  ticaUe,  by  a  difierenoe  in  the  mooe  of 

ment  jost  made  by  the  Cbanodlor  of  defraying   the    necessarily   inereaaed 

tha  Exchequer.     Inferior  in  impor-  outlay  m  the  war,  or  by  &  different 

taooe,  no  doubt,  are  the  oonsiderationa  distnbution  of  the  burden  to  lessen  its 

presented  by  that  statement  to  those  amount  or   '*»'i"''   its  preatate,   it 

which  lehtte  to  the  justice  of  our  WDW,  niidy  beoomee  a  nibjeot  of  Kuians 

» tioogic 
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laqtuiTi  tad  mm  «lud  nib  fbr  prompt 
iflvestigitionfiwnualL  How,  for  tit* 
fint  time  within  the  iMt  roit?  ;e«n, 
WB  hare  Ajinin  the  Klf-taiiie  niisnci«l 
inMturea  widi  which  the  late  war  mida 
anch  of  na  u  are  old  enough  to  recoi- 
leet  it,  sbundantlf  farailiar.  Onc« 
again  we  hare  increaKd  tautica  on 
the  cecesaariet  of  life — again  we  Iibtq 
aubiidies  to  foreizn  atliea — agnin  we 
hare  an  tncreaied  and  increasinB;  in. 
come-tu — again  wa  hate  our  national 
debt  aoj^ented  by  contracting  heavj 
loaai.  l(it  not,«t  firtt  eight,  gtartling 
to  ne,  who  hare  Jiut  witneoed  the 
nrfn  we  leav  uy  of  one  gallant  armj*, 
1^  adhereitce  to  formal  and  antiquated 
(jHernc  of  warfare,  which  should  have 
long  since  been  treated  aa  obaolete  ud 
utterly  exploded,  to  be  reminded  b}r 
the  -nrf  annoancement  of  the  Gnanoial 
icbeue,  that  in  this  department  lik«- 
wife  we  have  made  no  change — that 
the  old  expedienla  and  the  old  mode 
of  BDppljring  the  trajnirementa  of  the 
Excbeqner,  are  again  to  be  resorted 
to?  Are  the  reiaiircea  which  we  are 
now  drawing  npon  the  only  one*  which 
are  atailable  to  ni,  or  are  thejr  beat, 
or  are  there  anj  principles  in  these 
eeonomioal  tnqniriet,  of  which  we  have 
beard  so  much  of  lale  jear*,  bjr  which 
their  merit*  and  their  fitnem  mxj  ba 
te«ed? 

Aecording  to  the  statonwnt  of  the 
ChaiteeUor  of  the  Exoheqaer,  the  ee- 
timated  ezpenditnre  for  the  enintng 
jrear  will  aawimt)  in  rennd  Bumbarsr 
to  abont  iCM,3W,00a.  The  ordiuarjr 
expeadhore  of  late,  in  year*  of  pcacot 
bu  been  abont  X&3,000,000,  bet  the 
Mtnel  ezpenditore  of  laA  year  amoont. 
ed  to  £«5,6»9,00O.  The  ertionted 
rerenne  for  the  coming  year  is  but 
X63,339,0O0;  and  this  apprehended 
deficiency  between  the  income  and 
expenditure  of  £24,000,000  it  is  now 
proposed  to  provide  for,  partly  by  an 
inoreaae  of  oer  direct  taxation,  partly 
Inr  ae  hscreRBa-  of  our  indirect  taxa- 
tion, and  pertly  by  a  towi.  Tbe  di. 
reel  taxation  tbe  CbaneellOT  of  tbe 
Excbeqoer  nropoeea  to  afieot  by  add. 
ing  an  adaitioBel  nm  of  one  per 
cent,  to  tbe  preaent  income  tax,  or, 
in  other  words,  by  raising  it  from 
14d.  to  led.  in  tiie  pound.  The  m. 
direet  taxation  he  afluot*  by  laying 
■n  incnasad  da^  of  8a.  perewt.  on 
angar.  The  doty  on  coffin  he  rake* 
bv  Id.  is  tfc«  poond,  that  e«  tea  by 
^wrtb.    Xh««etyaBaeotahvhi»i 


kMT  be  huali  fton  fc.  fe  Ta.  Ifld.  k 

gmlon,  e^oalifing  it  theraby  with  th* 
£ngli^  t  vid  the  doty  on  Iiidi  iriiis. 
key  he  raieee,  with  some  emnieal  ne- 
tion  of  cempensaUon,  to  tbe  6«.  at 
which  the  Scot^  whiskey  had  bees 
dmrged.  He  aleo  makes  cheqnea  on 
bankers,  drawn  wttbin  fifteen  miles  of 
London,  liable  to  the  stamp  ta  which 
all  inch  other  riiequea  are  subject^  bnl 
from  which  theae  had  been  exempt.  By 
tbe  increase  in  the  direct  laxalion.  Iw 
hopes  to  add  two  milliona  to  the  pab> 
lie  revenue —  by  the  increase  in  tha 
indirect  taxation  he  expects  la  make 
an  addition  of  three  milliona,  nad  be 
ruses  tixteen  miUians  by  a  loen; 
thna  making  in  all  ■  anm  of  twan^- 
ODe  millioa*  three  kvudrad  tbonaand ; 
and  be  askf  leave  to  iaana  threa  miL 
liona  of  Exdwqoer  IriUi,  if  it  dioehl 
beeome  ncceeaary  to  do  bo.  The  loan 
be  has  contracted  for,  partly  on  tbe  m- 
curit^  of  oonsola,  pertly  on  that  of 
termmaUe  annoities,  to  aontinne  Sat 
thirty  years  i  and,  with  inference  10 
the  lornier  portion,    he  n 


igmo^o 


t  ba  paid  off  year 


s  with  the  I  „ 

peace.    Such   are  the  finaneiat  pro< 

poaals  of  the  ChaneaUor  of  the  £»di»i 

Sow,  tbe  first  rafleetion  which  waf. 
pacts  itself  on  icadii^  tbb  itataaant 
la,  tbe  great  varied  of  espediMM 
which  it  adopts.  We  have  prapeaal* 
for  new  taxea,  and  propowle  for  ■»•« 
loan)  we  haven 
and  taxes  on  ina 
which,,  in  part,  n 

\rf  year,  mid  whi^,  in  party  m^  t 
added  to  the  permanent  debt  M  tfaa 
country,  although  it  is  recommended 
that  provision  shonld  be  made  for  its 
gradoal  reduction.  Is  this  miiltipli'. 
city  of  ez|>edient0  indispensable —  ia 
it  the  variety  of  the  scheme  whidt 
constitutes  it  merit,  or  does  it  but  in- 
dicate the  patchwork  and  Bub-ahiA 
system  of  a  mind  wbieb  waata  v^or 
to  gratp  with  principle^  ar  oonraga  to 
enforce  them?  If  tbe  income  lax  b« 
•onnd  in  principle,  why  not  raiae  tha 


the  oSoen  of  e: 
every  warehooBe  and  atoraintheootK- 
try,  prying  iMo  the  Mock  of  oar 
tadaaa;  waAt  atom  ^  irtgr,  ia  ft 
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fmitd  niei— rily  of  niMh  preavn  en 
the  poor,  by  rauon  of  th«  tuMveidable 
diMiTHigenienl  of  muiy  of  the  great 
branches  of  industry  —  why  augment 
that  pressore  by  increasing  tbo  prica 
of  many  of  lh«  chkf  comfort*,  if  not 
of  the  very  necaHanea  of  life?  But 
if,  on  tbo  other  hand,  all  this  be  ne- 
eenary  and  DnaToidable,  vhy  then 
hare  an  income  tax  at  all?  (»r  doea 
the  perfection  of  the  acheme  consist, 
ai  the  ChanooUor  of  tbe  Exchequer 
■eema  to  think,  in  the  union  of  both 
■ystem*,  each  contributing  in  aceruin 
proportion  to  the  ravenue  of  the 
oountry  ? 

No  one)  we  fancy,  will  faedtato  to 
admit  that  tbe  great  object  of  any 
•yitem  of  taxation  should  be  to  tax 
«Tery  aiember  of  the  community  ac- 
cording to  his  ability  to  bear  it;  In 
other  words,  to  tax  every  man  in  pro- 
portion to  his  income.  The  direct 
system  does  this  openly  and  at  once.- 
It  aiks  him  what  is  his  income,  it 
■sssnrrn  his  proportion  of  the  general 
oonlributioD,  and  calls  this  his  income- 
tax.  Tbe  indirect  system  professes  to 
attain  the  sane  end,  but  it  does  so 
ooTertlyi  it  lays  that  every  man  spends 
his  inooma  in  one  way  or  odier,  either 
imduetively  or  onprodnctiveiy ;  that 


sequently,  Uiat  we 
wiU  la^  aatii  taxea  on  tlte  various  com- 
moditie*  of  the  oonnify  that,  tarn 
whiida  way  be  will,  no  mas  shall  be 
aJsle  to  spend  any  portion  of  his  ineonie 
without  ooBtribnting  *  quota  to  the 
general  rBrenoet  waethev  it  be  raw 
product)  imported  for  the  purposes  of 
consomptioB,  or  of  mannfiiOure,  or  tfav 
manafaettuvd  artide  itself,  we  will  let 
nothing  go  untaxed  —  nothing  which 
aball  not,  at  least,  be  charged  with 
duty  or  ezoite  in  some  stage  or  other 
in  the  oonrse  of  its  prodaclioo,  so 
that  e*vy  m«rab«r  of  the  eommnnity, 
although  be  niay  not  feel  it,  at- 
tbengk  be  eertainly  does  not  know  H, 
nmrt  yet  contiibnta  aa  he  apemfa  to 
tbe  revenne  of  tbe  eoontiy,  mkI  tbal 
the  more  he  spends  the  larger  will  bo 
his  contribution.  In  other  words,  bb 
contribution  b  pr^rartionecl  to  his  in- 
coBe,  tor  no  man'a  expenditure  can, 
Avany  time,  exceed  bia  meonwi  Snob 
is  tbe  system  of  indiTect  taxation — a 
system  wlueh,  be  it  obeerved,  proffaasea 
the  saoM  object)  stows  tbe  self-same 
pnrpoea,  aa  tbe  rtral  system  of  dired 


attain  this  wme  end  in  a  way  whEeh  is 
obvionily  more  Intricate,  complicated. 
and  ciandestine ;  whether  it  has  a  claim 
to  being  in  any  respect  prefemble  we 
shall  presently  see. 

So  far,  then,  doea  the  system  of  in- 
direct taxation  fail  in  attaining  that 
which  should  be  its  first  object,  name- 
ly, that  every  man  should  be  taxed  in 
proportion  to  his  ability ;  that  the 
great  objection  to  tbe  system  consists 
in  this,  thatit  necessarily  and  unavaid- 
ablypresses  with  undue  severity  on  the 
poorer  and  middle  classes.  All  ex- 
perience hsa  taught  us  thst,  in  aider 
to  raise  a  sufficient  revenue  by  this 
mode,  we  must  tax  the  necessaries  of 
life.  TheChancelloroftheExcheqner 
folla*ed  but  the  teaching  of  all  his 
predeceBSors,  when  he  selected  for  the  ' 
increased  imposts,  not  the  luxuries, 
which  are  used  but  by  a  few,  which 
nay  be  abandoned  at  a  moment  as 
taste,  or  fashion,  or  whim  may  suggest, 
but  those  articles  which  contribute  to 
tbe  eujovment  and  comfort  of  the 
great  bulk  of  the  community,  and 
which  cannot  be  abandoned  but  at  a 
grievous  sacrifice,  and  in  the  last  tie- 
ceraity.  But  the  poor  man's  consnmp- . 
tlon  of  tbe  necessaries  and  comforts  of 
life,  of  those  very  articles  which  are  thoi 
anBToidably  Selected  for  tbe  increased 
taxation,  isvery  nearly  eqnal,ifnotfnlly 
equal,  to  that  of  hia  wealthy  neighbour. 
In  matters  of  luxury,  the  consump^ 
tion  of  the  latter  may  be  limited  only 
by  hia  income  j  but  he  cannot  eat  mom 
bread  or  drink  more  beer,  than  the  la.. 
beurer ;  and  the  poor  workwoman  must 
spend  as  much  of  her  wretched  earn- 
ings to  supply  her  with  tbe  needful  re>; 
Ir^bment  and  stimulant  of  tea,  as  tbe 
wealthiest  lady  who  employs  ber. 
Bow  unequal,  then,  bow  unjust,  hoir 
cruel  is  the  prenuro  of  this  syrtem — a 
system  under  which  not  only  is  it  im- 
poaeible  to  exempt  the  poor  man  from 
taxation,  bitt  one  in  whieb  it  is  impos> 
dbk  not  to  make  him  eontribute  m 
much  greater  proportion  of  his  incornn 
than  tbe  ricA  man  to  the  exigencies  of 
tbe  State.  The  man  of  a  thooeand  a- 
year  ntends  one  huodred  of  it  on  ne- 
cessanes  and  on  tbe  more  fanportaut 
comforts  of  life,  and  contributes  to  the 
Slate  tbe  amonnt  of  tax  which  has  been 
laid  <Hi  these  ar^cles.  The  man  of  a 
hundred  a  year  spends  his  all  on  the 
same  commodities,  and  eoutribntes  aa 
great  on  amonnt  aa  Ae  ether  to  the 
expenditoneftbennim.     FMBthb 
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cryuig  iojoilioe  an  iaconw-Ux  whidi 
aueMU  6*017  man  directly  in  propor- 
to  hia  income  i«  obviouily  exempt. 
This  ii  the  chief  objecUon   to  the 

SBtem  of  indirect  taxation,  bat  is  it 
eMiljone?  Ii  the  enormoiu  espeiue 
incidental  to  its  colluction  no  objec- 
tion? is  it  DO  objecticm  that  ire  are  ob- 
liged to  keep  a  proteotire  force  of  coast- 
guards all  roima  the  country,  and  ■  fleet 
'  '         "      10  object  what- 


ooma  into  the  country  without  paying 
the  dnties  which  may  be  charged  on  it  ? 
Is  it  no  objecUoQ  that  the  fair  and  ho. 
nonrable  tradei  is  broke  by  a  competi* 
tion  to  which  he  never  ought  to  be 
expoaad — thatof  thetcnavidismu^ter 
— ^T  that  temptation  and  inoeotiTe  to 
Iraad  should  he  presented  to  thelattar? 
Is  it  no  objection  that  trade  is  diverted 
from  itt  wUnral  channels,  and  that  men 
are  prevented  from  importinK,  or  pra- 
ducmg,  or  using  that  to  wbioh  they 
wonkl  otharwiae  be  inclined,  becanaa 
of  the  heavy  duties  which  are  laid 
either  on  the  manuiactared  article,  or 
on  the  materials  of  which  it  is  ooio- 
poaed.  and  that  they  are  driven  to  th6 
nse  of  those  articles  which  contribate 
less  to  their  oomfort  and  enjoyment? 
Is  it  no  objection  that  our  mannfac- 
tures  ate  inspected  and  embarrassed 
by  offioera  of  ezdlBe^  and  their  develop, 
ment  olwbrncled  by  the  neeeaai^  ur 
following  the  regulations  and  preacribed 
nmtine  wbidh  makes  improvement  im- 
practicablei  as  it  most  be  attended  with 
change?  Is  it  no  objection  that  in  a 
oountr^  which  boasts  of  its  &Bedomi 
wUck  is  to  espaoially  jealous  of  its  in- 
depandenoe  in  eveiything  connected 
wilb  money  mattets.  that  it  will  not 
■nfiar  any  branch  of  the  legislature, 
but  it*  own  raprMentatives,  to  interfere 
m  ila  taxation,  that  yet  no  man  can, 
MMbility,  say  how  mn<^  he  is  bim- 
aving,  ud  that  no  man  is  made 

u  that  he  is  in  fact  oontribnting 

largely  to  the  national  revenue?  Would 
incompetency  be  tolerated  and  profu- 
aioa  sanolioiMd,  if  every  man  individu- 
ally felt  the  extent  to'  which  ba  was 
himsalf  paying  for  it?  Take  these  ob. 
jections  singly,  is  any  one  of  them  tri- 
vial ?— take  them  in  the  aggr«»ate,  do 
they  not  constitute  a  mass  of  ot^tion 
Ruffident  to  break  down  any  system 
which  laboured  under  it? 

From  all  these  objections  the  system 
of  direct  tuution  is  obviouslj 


by  posMbit 
aelrpayinf 


But  has  it,  then,  it  will  be  said,  no  avils 
peculiar  to  itself?  can  it  be  preaentad 
as  wholly  unobjectionable?  One  argn- 
ment  there  is  which  we  freqnently  hear 
ur^ed  against  the  income-tax,  bat 
which  we  believe  to  be  very  mncb 
overstated ;  we  believe  that  the  <ri>jec- 
tion,  whatever  wei^t  is  to  be  attached 
to  it,  applies  with  neariy  as  mocfa  fcvca 
to  tlw  qrslem  of  indirect  taxation,  which 
is  aatnmed  to  be  wboUj  exempt  fimm 
it.  Hm  inoome-lax  is  said  to  be  t». 
just  in  principle,  inasmuch  aa  that  it 
presses  as  heavily  oa  the  prnfrisrininl 
or  mercantile  man,  whose  incMse  is  da- 
pendant  on  bis  sacoess  and  exertion%Bs 
on  the  landed  proprietor,  faDd-htddv, 
mortgagee,  or  other  person  what. 
soever,  whose  inoome,  though  the  sun 
in  annual  amoonl,  is  yet  derived  from 
a  realised  or  permanent  source ;  that 
Um  property  M  the  latter  may  be  wcatk 
twenty-five  w  thirty  yean'  parcbase* 
that  of  the  former,  not  worth  five 
years'  purchase ;  and  yet,  that  eacb 
pays  the  same  annual  sum  into  tka 
public  treasury.  Now,  without  p«aa- 
ing  to  inquire  whether,  after  all,  tlun 
is  any  nnbimese  in  tmry  n^n  nfike 

Bf  ing  from  year  to  year,  on  the  aba»- 
le  amount  of  his  inoome,  irrenectiva 
of  the  source  from  which  it  is  wnitA, 

lUkdyloan- 

incqiulitf  of 

'   miaht   not 

at  diSennt 


mannfac-      or  the  time  for  which  it 


M  corrected  by  a 

acale  of  cfaargeoii 

of  inocwM  and  on  the  other — ire  can 

dispose  of  the  argument  t^  aimplf  caU- 

ing  attention  to  the  fiwt,  tlmt  nndtar 

the  other  system,  that  of  indimot  tax. 


are  Uiere 


^Msible  way  of  cor. 
rooting  the  evil,  il  it  be  one.  Under 
the  system  of  indirect  taxation,  tiM 
landed  proprietor,  with  a  pennapent 
income  of  a  thousand  a-year  dorirnd 
from  a  realised  source,  ^wnda  his 
thousand  a  year,  and  OMitiibtites  to 
the  general  taxation  hj  whattim 
amount  of  dutiea  may  have  beeo 
(Starved  upon  the  artielea  which  ka 
porohases.  In  the  same  year,  and 
under  Ute  same  system,  the  nwrcbant, 
who  has  a  precanon*  income  of  a  thou- 
sand pounds  derived  from  the  excnaaa 
of  bis  own  skill  and  induatry,  likowiatt 
spends  his  thousand  pound*  and  coo. 
tributes  in  like  manner,  and  to  lb* 
same  amount,  to  the  reveooe  of  thn 
iitate.    If|  indeed,  ha  oipnnda  but  fivs 
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hundred  of  it  DnprodoetiTelVi  and  addi 
the  other  Sve  bunclred  to  bU  capital, 
upon  this  Utter  portion,  no  doubt, 
be  roar  be  aaid  to  escape  taxtioo ;  for 
tboueh  the  article!  of  commerce  in 
which  he  invests  it  mej  be  liable  to 
dutiea,  itill  be  bot  advancei  theae  inmi, 
which  are  repaid  him  by  tbe  purchwar 
when  he  sells  his  goods.  But  the  same 
thing  is  tme  of  the  landed  proprietOTf 
if  he  tfainki  proper  to  inveM  anjr  por- 
tion of  his  income  in  some  profitable 
nndett^ing.  The  distinction,  ^en, 
in  this  respect,  between  the  two  sirstema, 
woold  appear  to  be  bnt  this,  that  with 
direct  taxation  one  pajs  on  his  whole 
income ;  with  indirect  taxation,  he  es- 
capes on  that  portion  of  it  which  he 
saves.  Such  is  tbe  whole  force  which 
is  due  to  this  argnmentin  favour  of  in- 
direct lAzation — sn  ailment  which, 
as  we  have  intimated,  mi^ht  probably 
be  met  b^  adopting  a  difierent  scale  of 
taxation  in  tbe  difierent  classes  of  in- 
come i  bnt  one  which,  even  allowing 
it  its  full  force,  cannot  weigh  a  feather 
in  the  balance  agunat  objections  so 
formidable  as  those  by  which  the  in- 
direct system  of 


an  objection  to  which  leu  importance 
is  every  day  attached,  under  the  ex- 
perisnee  we  have  had  of  the  practical 
working  of  the  syrtem.  It  never  was 
more  than  a  feeling  ol'  intmsion,  nor 
did  we  ever  heur  a  complaint  of  any 
actual  ill-consequence  nsnttingfrom  it. 
It  is  to  be  obserred,  however,  that 
whatever  may  be  s«d  on  this  bead 
againsttheintrodnctionofiuch  a  tax, 
it  is  no  objection  wbatsoeTer  to  its 
increase,  for  each  man's  income  must 
be  as  much  inquired  into  for  a  tax  of 
one  per  cent,  as  of  twenty  per  cent. ; 
oonseqoentiy,  the  argument  gives  no 
support  whatsoever  to  the  propositions 
ofuie  present  Chancellor  of  tiie  Ex- 
chequer for  increasing  the  indirect 
taxation  of  the  country.  If  Sir  Corn- 
wall Lewis  has  ever  beetowed  any  con- 
aderatioo  on  these  subjects. 


to  have  been  a  simple  one.— that  he 
riiodld  ban  proposed  to  have  raised 
the  increased  amount  of  revenue  inc. 
spective  of  the  loon  by  an  increased 
income-tax,  suggesting  any  readjnst- 
Bent  of  tba  present  tax  that  he  mi^t 


have  thought  necesiaijr  or  denrable. 
We  are  convinced  that  sneh  a  propost. 
tion,  fbrdbly  and  resolutely  advocated) 
would  have  ensured  the  support  of  the 
House  and  of  the  country ;  and  that 
b^  falling  back,  as  he  has  done,  on  a 
vicious  system,  and  thereby  aggravat- 


nofitted  for  tbe  high  office  whidi  he 
fills  in  this  great  emergency. 

Having  now  glanced  at  so  much  of 
the  financial  project  as  relates  to  the 
new  taxes,  let  us  turn  to  that  portion 
of  tbe  scheme  which  has  reference  to 
the  loan  of  sixteen  millions,  which  has 
been  just  contracted  for.  And  here 
we  will  venture  to  say,  that  a  greater 
absurdity  than  that  by  which  Sir  Com., 
wall  Lewis  sought  to  establish  the  ne- 
cessity for  a  loan  never  fell  from  tbe 
lipt  even  of  a  Chancellor  of  the  £x- 
cheaner  —  absurdity  so  glaring,  that  it 
needs  bnt  the  smallest  portion  of  com- 
mon sense,  and  the  slightest  aci^uunt- 
■nee  with  the  mere  elements  of  anih  me- 
tic,  to  expose  and  to  refute  it.  Speaking 
of  the  attempt  to  defray  the  extraordiDa- 
ry  expenses  of  a  war  by  loan,  or  by  taxes 
levied  within  the  year,  he  reasons  in 
this  way — "  It  is  impossible,"  he  says, 
"  with  a  large  expenditure  for  military 
purposes,  so  immediately  to  raise  your 
taxation  as  to  defray  the  whole  addi- 
tional charge  wilhm  the  year;  and 
even  if  the  experiment  were  made,  it 
would  be  found  that  the  encroachment 
on  the  savings  of  the  industrious  classes, 
caused  by  exeeenve  taxation,  would  be 
a  greater  evil  than  the  abstraction  of 
eajutal  by  means  of  a  loan  and  its  ex- 
pcoiditure  upon  a  war.  I  apprehend 
that  nothing  can  be  more  certain  than 
the    efiect  of  excessive  taxation    in 


proved  to  a  certain  extent  in  the  di- 
minution of  useful  projects  of  varioua 
kinds  whidi  bos  already  begun  to  take 

Elace  in  this  oounti^,  and  wui<A  is  ex- 
ibited  by  the  diminution  of  priTote  bu- 
rinees  in  this  House.  It  i*  well  known 
tiiat  a  diminution  has  taken  place  in 
the  number  of  bills  for  new  projecta  of 
Tsrioos  kinds  which  are  brought  before 
die  Private  Bills  Committees,  and  that 
many  projects  which  had  already  re- 
ceived the  sanction  of  this  Honae,  and 
upon  which  the  calls  due  from  share- 
holders bad  not  been  paid,  have  been 
Bugpended  during  the  last  year.  Tazea 
whub  cripple  enteqiriac^  danuge  in- 
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dnatiT,  And  interftra  witli  die  orimmi^ 
distriMi^oa  of  capital,  are  mora  deui- 
loental  to  a  conimanity  than  loans  ef- 
fected by  GoTcminent." 

Guch  la  the  argument  in  favour  of  a 
loan  relied  upon  b]r  the  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer.  We  want  siiteea 
millions  to  make  up  the  Qecasaarr  ex- 
penditare  of  the  year,  and  be  tells  lu 
that  if  we  raiie  this  by  taxation  within 
the  year,  diatribuled  over  the  whole 
community,  we  wiU  make  inroad*  on 
the  invingB  of  the  ioduitrioui  claiiea; 
we  will  diiuinlah  useful  proiecM  of  va- 
lious  kinds,  ai  we  have  already  sus- 
pended others  j  we  will  cripple  entar- 
priae  and  interfere  with  tbe  ordinary 
oitlribution  of  capital.  In  other 
words,  that  we  will  pievent  tbe  acco- 
tnulation,  and  interfere  with  tbe  na. 
tural  diBtiibution,  of  capital  in  the 
country.  Now  how  may  the  Ioh 
which  it  thus  sustained  be  measured 
and  e^praued  ?  Plaialy  by  the  profits 
which  would  have  been  annually 
realised  by  the  leveral  inTeitmenta 
which  are  thus  pivvented  from  being 
made.  If  one  milUon  were  thus  raised 
by  taxes  vithin  the  year,  and  tbe  rate  of 
profiu  were  five  per  cent,  per  annum, 
the  country  would  be  annually  aloser  to 
the  extent  of  XSO, 000— various  arti- 
clcs  of  this  annual  value,  which  would 
have  been  produisd  from  year  to  year, 
bad  the  million  been  embarked  in 
thos«  useful  projects,  to  which  tbfl 
Chancellor  ol  the  Exchequer  refei-s, 
would  be  lost  to  tbe  commnuitjr,  be- 
cause that  the  money  was  spent  in  w^r 
instead  of  being  invested  aa  capital. 
But  wo  would  bo  glad  to  know  what 
possible  difference  it  could  make,  if 
tills  millioQ  were  token  by  wsy  of  per- 
petual loan  from  the  accurauUtJoas  of 
.  aome  few  great  capitalists,  instead  of 
being  abstracted  from  Uie  savings  and 
investments  of  the  iodustrious  classes 
generally.  In  each  case  the  saiue 
turn,  one  million,  is  token  from  tbe 
country  and  spent  in  war  j  in  each 
case  tlie  annual  loss  sustained  is  the 
same,  nanKsly,  jE50,000  —  the  profits 
which  would  have  been  realised  by  the 
investment  of  the  principal  sum ; 
wherein  does  the  difference  consist? 
is  there,  or  can  there  be,  any  imagiu- 
able  distincbon  between  the  two 
cases  ?  Would  not  the  capital  of  the 
large  capitalists,  which  is  thus  ex- 
pended in  war,  have  been  as  judi~ 
ciowly  iansted,  as  carefniiy  superin- 
(•nded,  have  givea  u  mnch  employ- 


iDent,  and  been  m  prodaMitft.  a*  ibe 
aggregated  oaptals  of  iha  ieM-wealtby 
sections  of  society  ?  We  e*nfesi  oar. 
selves  utterly  unable  to  Me  any  di*. 
tinotjon  between  the  fo  caaee ;  and 
yet  it  is  upon  such  assumed  distinction 
that  Sir  Cornwall  Lewis  seeks  to  ao^ 
port  himself  in  hi*  position,  that  to 
raise  the  money  by  general  taaatiga 
is  more  detrimental  to  the  eomnsonity 
than  loans  effeoted  by  GOTemmenL 
It  is  for  reasons  such  as  this  thai  he 
asks  th«  House  of  CommoM  (o  aoeede 
to  his  propositions. 

There  may  b«,  howeTer,  a  dife- 
rence  between  the  efleata  of  i«iaiiig 
money  bv  loan  and  by  general  ux». 
tion  witnin  the  year,  which  did  «K 
occur  to  the  Cbancellw  of  the  E^^M- 

rir,  and  which  was  not  praaentad  lo 
House,  but  which  it  dwj  b«  wril 
to  advert  to.  The  amount  raised  by 
loan  will  almost  certainly  ba  with- 
drawn from  the  capital  of  .ttw  conatij. 
Sir  Cornwall  Lewts  further  « - 


sahcne- 

tion  from  the  national  capital,  and  no 
doubt  it  may  be  so,  and  in  all  likeli- 
hood will  be  so  to  a  considerable  ex- 
tent, but  it  is  by  no  means  oucesiarily 
so.  It  is  lughly  prebable  (hat  tha  tf. 
feet  of  raising  the  whole  Tevenue  by 
general  taxation,  would  ba  to  c«nae  a 
oraat  portion  of  tba  commanity  to 
lore^  a  large  amount  of  their  onpro- 
ductive  expenditure ;  that  a  cona- 
dorable  portion  of  the  tax  would  be 
taken,  not  from  what  die  oouBtiy 
would  otherwise  have  saved  and  ap- 

C"id  to  purposes  of  produclioii,  but 
m  what  It  would  have  unproduo- 
tively  consumed.  Men  might  ba  ra- 
ther stimulated  by  tha  preSKure  to  in- 
crease their  savings,  and  to  diminish 
their  unprofitable  outlay.  To  what- 
ever extent,  ihen,  the  societj  cur- 
tailed its  present  unproduotive  expen- 
diture, to  that  extent  it  tloaa  would 
be  the  sufferer,  as,  by  such  expendi. 
ture,  it  only  oould  have  been  tba 
gainer  by  the  enjoyment  which  and) 
outlay  would  have  afforded.  Wbea. 
over  the  capital  of  the  country  ia  di- 
minished, wlietber  by  loan  gr  by  gaaval 
taxation,  a  portion  of  tba  bitrdMi  is 
thrown  on  posterity,  umsmnch  at  that 
they  are  thereby  deprived,  as  we  have 
seen,  of  a  permanent  benefit  which 
the  investmenl  of  that  casital  would 
have  given  rise  to.  But  tW  Ae  tax 
ia  taken,  not  frcn  the  «|)iMi^  ta«t 
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from  Ui«  uopndiictive  expendilaro  of 
the  country,  poEtenty  hu  nothing  to 
be  deprived  of,  for  it  could  Iwre'  de- 
rived DO  possible  advaolage  from,  sooh 
unproductive  outlay  j  it  hw  nothing 
to  lose,  and  it  bearg  no  pottion  of  the 
burden,  which  in  this  case  falla  wholly 
on  the  present  generation. 

If,  then,  it  b«  deemed  juit  or  expe- 
dient to  throw  A  portion  of  the  preaent 
burdens  which  Ohn  become  iudi». 
pensahle  in  the  proKcution  of  (he  war 
on  succeeding  generations,  this  is  more 
likely  to  be  (lonB,  to  &  certain  extent 
at  least,  by  Govemmant  loan  than  by 
general  taxation  within  the  year ;  be- 
cause the  I'ormer  mode  will  almost 
necessarily  fall  upon  the  capital  of  the 
country,  the  latter  may  not  wboUf  do 
to,  and  to  the  extent  to  which  it  is 
tbrown  on  the  unproductive  expendi- 
ture of  the  year,  to  that  extent,  wbat- 
eTei  it  may  be,  it  fulls  Bxclusively  on 
.  the  present  generation. 

It  was  impossible,  however,  that  the 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  should 
Dot  have  profited  to  some  extent  by 
the  errors  and  experience  of  his  pra> 
decessors.  Consequently,  we  find  nim 
taking  much  credit  to  himself  for 
avoiding  the  serious  error  into  which 
preceding  Chancellora  of  the  Exche- 
quer had  falUn—thaC  of  borrowing  at 
It  low  nominal  rale  of  interest,  by 
giving  a  Urger  amount  of  stock  than 


interest  for  iflOO  in  money,  instead  of 
giving  stock  but  to  the  value  of  £100 
for  the  same  sum,  but  pacing  a  pro- 
portionally higher  rate  of  intereat  for 
the  loan.  This  was,  doubtless,  a  great 
error,  and  Kr  Cornwall  Lewis  con- 
^tulates  himself  on  bafing  escaped 
It,  "  We  have  at  leasti"  he  says,  "  se- 
cured from  the  public  XlOO  in  ntoney 
for  every  £100  atoclc  created."  But 
Sir  Cornwall  Lewis  has  not  pointed 
attention  to  the  nature  of  the  advan- 
tage which  he  has  thereby  secured  i 
all  that  he  says  on  the  subject  is  that,- 
"  Qovemment  has  thereby  avoided 
that  state  of  things  which  sometimes 
occurs  during  a  period  of  war,  namely, 
of  a  large  debt  of  stock  being  created, 
for  which  Oovernmeat  received  an 
imperfeut  equivalent.''  Now,  it  cer- 
tainly might  suggest  itself  to  the  in- 
quirer, that  if  funded  property  is  never 
to  be  repaid,  if  the  nature  of  the  con- 
tract is,  that  the  lender  gets  a  per- 
petual annuity,   the  value  of  which  he 


can  only  realise'  by  sale  and  tranifer  in 
the  market,  it  can  be  of  no  importanoa 
to  the  nation  that  it  is  uoininall/ 
bound  to  pay  a  larger  sum  than'  it 
originally  received,  but  which  it  is 
never  to  ba  called  upon  for.  Surely, 
after  the  instances  which  we  have  ^ven 
of  Sir  Cornwall  Lewis's  little  familia- 
rity with  tacb  inquiries,  it  is  not  un- 
cbantable  to  suppose  that  ha  knows  not 
the  importance  of  the  arrangement  he 
thus  prides  himself  upon.  Ita  odvan. 
tagc  consists  in  this,  and  in  this  only, 
that  OS  the  nation  can  only  reduce  the 
rate  of  interest  by  offering  to  pay  off 
the  principal  if  the  reduction  t>e  not 
acceded  ^i,  the  country,  when  it  gives 
£100  stock  for  £^0  in  money,  vir- 
tually binds  itself  not  to  reduce  the 
rate  of  interest  one-half,  or  one-quar- 
ter per  cent,  or  by  any  other  amount, 
except   on   the  terms  of  ftaying   £20 

Eremium  for  the  privilege  ;  it  gets 
ut  jCSO,  and  for  this  it  undertakes  to 
pay  if  100,  an  undertaking  which  be- 
comes of  consequence,  if  ever  it  iscon- 
templated  to  pay  off  the  principal, 
which  event  is  only  likely  to  occnr, 
but  which  does  occur  whenever  it  is 
necessary  to  offer  it  aa  an  alternative 
ibr  accepting  a  reduced  Tate  of  inte- 
rest. This  we  believe  to  be  the  advan- 
tage which  a  country  gains  by  taking 
care  to  get  .£100  money  for  every 
£100  stock  with  which  it  credits  the 
publio  creditor ;  it  enables  a  nation 
which  has  borrowed  on  such  terms  the 
more  readily  to  avail  itself  of  any  re. 
duction  in  ttie  general  rate  of  interest, 
and  thus  to  diminish  the  amount  of  ita 
annual  paymeuts. 

We  cannot  bring  this  hasty  notice 
of  the  War  Budget  to  n  close  with- 
out adverting  to  a  peculiarity  con- 
nected with  Uie  loan,  trifling  and  un- 
important though  it  may  be.  The 
funds,  as  many  of  our  readers  are  now 
but  loo  well  aware,  are  not  at  par, 
but  very  much  below  it;  it  conse- 
quently became  necessary,  when  it  was 
arranged  that  the  lender  should  give 
£100  money  for  £100  stock,  to  make 
Biime  provision  to  compensate  him  for 
the  low  price  of  the  funds.  This  Sir 
Oornwall  Lewi»  provides  for  by  giving 
an  annuity  of  fourteen  shillings  and 
sixpence  per  cent,  terminable  in  thirty 
years.  Much  has  been  latterly  said 
and  written  on  the  expcdienc;^  of  bor- 
rowing on  terminable  annuities;  the 
advantage  consisting,  aa  it  is  alleged, 
in  this,  that  it  is  port  of  the  original 
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Mntnct  with  tb«  lender,  th&t,  togetber 
with  fail  inteiest,  a  pottion  of  bit  piln-' 
cip^  BhaJl  be  umiull;;'  paid  off.  The 
tnfling  extent  to  wfaii^  this  element 
now  enten  into  the  flnincikl  propon' 
tioni  nuitei'it  little  worth  while  to 
dwell  upon  'A  There  oin  be  no  doubt 
whatsoever  bat  that  it  piwidei  for  to 
mech  of  the  debt  being  ultioutelf 
paid  off;  but  there  can  bo  ecjualljr 
little  doubt  that  tecurities  of  thu  na- 
ture could  not  be  ai  popular  nor  ai 
marketable  aa  consols,  and  that,  con. 
aequently,  die  Qovemment  would  bor- 
TOW  on  much  leas  adTantageoua  temu 
on  this  claes  of  seauritf.  For  one 
description  of  ioTeetnlent,  indeed, 
which  creat«a  a  larve  demaad  for 
funded  propertT,  terminable  annuities 
wonld  be  wfaou;  unsuited  —  namelr, 
trust  investmeats ;  no  tmstee  could 
venture  to  lend  on  the  security  of  a 
fund,  the  nature  of  which  was,  that 
■mall  portions  of  his  fvincipal  ^ould 
be  repud  to  him  periodicallr,  and  that 
he  should  thus  be  incessanuy  running 
abont  in  search  of  fresh  iuTeatmenta. 
The  same  objection  would  appbf  to 
many  other  persons  as  well  as  to  trns. 
tees  •—  to  aU,  in  lact,  who  resorted  to 
the  funds  as  a  permanent  investment 
for  their  monef,  and  as  a  constant 
■ouree  from  wluch  their  inoome  was 
to  be  derived.  For  these  reasons  wo 
adnat  that  the  Chancellor  of  the  Ex- 
dieqner  was  well  advised  in  not  y'lM- 


ia^  ta  tlie  sppeala  wludi  were  insde 
in  fevdnr  of  uus  claaa  of  security.  Is 
point  of  fact,  it  was  haidl;  worth  viiik 
to  have  resorted  to  it  at  all— tb 
trifling  position,  however,  iriueh  it  oe- 
ODpiEB  'in  tie  gAeral  knntaiifu 
loalges  it  oomixrstitreiy  iAiirf|KiH«it, 
and  renders  any  fnrtoer  notice  of 't 
nnneeesaary. 

Such,  then,  is  the  War  Bn^  of 
Bir  Cornwall  Lewis  —  such  tbefiesa. 
dal  statement  of  Lord  Falmertten's 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer—a  itsl& 
ment  which,  we  azi  told  Ijv  die  is- 
ports,  was  lecaved  with  laughter  sad 
clcaed  in  total  silence.  To  us  it  occm 
that  such  iueffidenev  is  no  tabjtcl 
of  mirth,  and  certainly  we  cooM  not 
reconcile  it  with  our  duty  to  past  tl 
by  unnoticed.  Recollecttog  as  we  sH 
do  the  able  and  brilliant  men  who 
have  held  that  o&OBt  U  oaiwpt  hit 
be  matter  of  deep  coDoem  to  find 
that  it  has  new  devolved  upon  one 
who  seems  so  ill  qualified,  euhei  ^ 
ability,  by  previous  study,  or  by  know- 
ledge, fbr  tba  reepoiwrtafe  flnKtiowkt 
is  called  upon  to  diacfaargie-  We  ban 
but  the  consolation,  that  the  peopis 
'    "     '     '  r    tbamgUy 


is,  oonseaBontly,  in  tha  lu^^wt  dtpw 
improbable  that  we  shall  ever  again  bt 
oafled  upon  to  review  anotber  oudgtt 
of  ^  Coniwall  Lewis. 
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It  often  doM  men  good  h>  be  ramin<ied 
of  th^r  beginninpi,  and  to  be  informcii 
of  Ihe  extant  of  the  world's  knowledge 
as  to  Vtbo  and  wh»t  their  fathera  were, 
and  ti  to  (he  circumBtancOB  of  their 
Unh  and  early  breedinz-  If  inch  re- 
miniflcencca  Hre  cajiable  of  working 
good  for  individuals,  ther  ehoiiid  be 
Etill  more  benefidal  to  nations  whose 
perpetual  and  unintermpted  siiecvssion 
Beenu  to  conixxit  their  earlier  and  later 
public  deeds,  as  tiiough  they  were  the 
acta  of  a  single  life  ;  thus  impoaiiig 
upon  the  present  gonerntion  a  more 
direct  responsihilltr  for  the  sina  or  the 
merits  of  thut  which  is  past.  Viewed  in 
ibis  li)rbi,  the  inuiilents  of  the  birth  nf 
tlie  Constilu^n  of  the  United  8tatee 
iQDBt,  we  should  (bink,  be  full  of  deep 
and  never-failing  interest  for  every 
loyal  and  thoiighiful  American  citJEen ; 
and,  blood  being  thicker  than  water, 
we  aee  no  ivason  why  they  should  not 
bIm  be  rife  urilh  cnterttuntnent  and  in. 
strilotion  for  ourselves.  For  oar  own 
part,  we  confess  we  icareely  fuel  more 
profoundly  interested  in  toe  circum- 
stances of  tbe  Great  Uelivervr's  landing 
at  Torbay,  and  in  the  fornuilities  and 
diffioulties  of  tbe  ConTention  ParliH. 
inent;  than  in  the  disembarkMtion  and 
solemn  reception  of  Gkorob  WASaiNn. 
TOM  at  New  York,  on  the  asrd  of 
April,  1T89|  and  in  tbe  throes  and 
struggles  wherawith  the  >1rst  Congress 
of  the  United  States  brought  forth  the 
precedents  and  ritual  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  Repeblic. 

All  tbe  world  knows  the  history  of 
the  oiipiin  and  progrtiss  of  the  separa- 
tion ot  the  North  American  colonies 
from  Great  Brttain,  and  upon  those 
topics  we^  of  coum,  ba*a  no  intentiou 
aftoDching.  Thef  can  never,  indeedt 
ceaas  to  b«  interaating  to  manUnd  i  but 


all  men's  minds  have  been  long  since 
made  up  respecting  the  circumstantial 
details,  as  the  establiahed  certainly  of 
the  result  has  oblitemled  all  contro- 
versy  respecting  the  principles  origi- 
nally in  conflict,  an<l  once  so  hotly 
contested.     The   most   legitimate  re. 

Eresentntive  of  the  Cavaliers  and  Jaco- 
ilea  of  the  seventeenth  and  eighteenth 
centuries  would  not  now  venture  to 
maintiun  thut  \ViiBhjngton  was  a  rebel, 
or  that  any  more  sevyre  censure  could 
be  justly  passed  upon  the  break  up  of 
connexion  between  the  mother  country 
and  her  colonies,  than  would  be  convey. 
eil  in  the  j  ndgnient  that  it  was  a  neces- 
sary anil  unavoidable  consummation, 
badly  brought  about — by  whom,  it  is 
not  worth  while  now  to  inquire.  At 
nil  events,  the  deed  was  aciKimplishcd, 
after  seven  years  of  war,  in  1783i  and 
then,  when  the  heat  of  ectua!  conflict 
subsided,  the  work  of  cmcciving  and 
(living  birth  to  a  constitution  was  be. 
fi>ra  America.  I)ow  muuh  more  dif- 
ficult and  perilous  than  the  conqecst 
of  indepeiideooe,  is  that  almost  hope- 
less task,  it  will  not  be  necessary  to 
remind  our  readers.  The  history  of 
France,  Spain,  Gvnnany,  Italy,  South 
America,  but  loo  pluiitly  telle  how  otlen 
it  has  been  vainly  and  disastrously  at- 
tempted,  even  in  that  short  period  that 
has  elapned  since  Washington  took  tbe 
oath  of  fidelity  to  theCoiiJtitution  (still 
hale  and  vivauious),  the  circumstances 
of  the  lurth  of  which  we  propose  to 
call  to  mind.  During  those  three  score 
and  six  years  our  nexUdoor  Continental 
neigbbours  —  to  say  nothing  of  tbe 
rest —  have  tried  almost  every  known 
form  of  government,  and  have  pretty 
nearly  equally  failed  in  tlieir  endeo. 
vours  to  establish  a  limited  monarchy, 
an  oligMwky,  •  democratic  repubbc, 
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and  AD  autocracy,  the  plana  of  all  of 
which  were  dcTued  and  worked  by  men 
of  great  ability,  and  looked  extivmelj 
wefl  upon  paper.  The  American  Con- 
Btitution,  brought  to  the  birth  in  I7S9, 
neTerthdew,  still  eoduies,  with  but  few 
marks  of  the  inniadB  of  time  upon  its 
frune  ;  and  it  u  satisfnctory  to  know 
that  the  mode  of  its  conception  wat  to 
different  from  that  of  any  of  the  othen 
to  which  we  have  alluded,  as  to  war. 
rant  tbe  infetenoe  that  ita  euperior  te- 
nacity of  life  is  not  an  acciaent.  It 
was  no  charter  taken  out  of  the  pigeon- 
hole of  a  political  pbilosopber  that  Ge- 
neral Washington,  as  President  of  the 
Convention  or  the  United  States,  pre- 
sented to  Congress,  for  their  opprobo- 
tim,  on  tbe  17th  of  September,  IT87  [ 
but  truly  a  practical  proposal  for  fitting 
the  approred  customs  of  the  republican 
monarcy  of  EneUnd  to  the  new  mo- 
narchical 'republic  of  America.  No- 
thing seems  to  have  been  altered  for 
the  sake  of  change,  and  in  truth  no 
new  principle  was  introduced  into  the 
British  Constitution,  when  it  was 
adopted  Cot  the  new  States  in  the  mo- 
dified shape  in  which  it  had  been  work- 
ing in  thcold  Colonies.  It  wa*i  on  the 
contrarv,  in  many  resets,  restored  on 
the  model  ol'  the  origmal.  The  whole 
work  of  adaptation  was  ocoomplished 
in  eovcn  articles,  making  together  not 
a  fourth  Tiart  of  the  ordmary  bulk  of  a 
preudent  s  message  of  the  present  tirae. 
Thus,  the  guardians  of  the  new  nation 
set  out  wit£  the  design  of  allowing  tbe 
inadiiiii!  of  etate  to  work  u  far  as  pos- 
sible in  the  old  tracks,  and  their  strug- 
gles to  accommodate  their  practice  to 
tneir  design,  when  the  business  of  go- 
vcrnmeiit  was  actually  entered  upon, 
are  pregnant  with  iDBtmction  for  all 
makers  and  menders  of  constitutions. 

All  the  world  knows  that  tiie  De- 
claration whereby  the  thirteen  pro- 
vinces and  colonies  of  North  America 
withdrew  their  allegiance  from  GeoTRe 
ni.,  and  proolBimcS  tJiemselves  to  be 
ftee  and  independent  stales,  was 
agreed  to  by  their  representatives,  and 

Published,  on  the  4th  of  July,  1776. 
'he  step  was  a  bold  one,  but  it  was 
taken  by  men  who  did  not  put  tfaor 
bands  to  tlie  plough  with  any  intentien 
of  tookiog  back.  No  sooner  hod  they 
asserted  uieir  independenoe,  than  they 
applied  themselTM  to  the  oontrivonce 
cfmeonsforaUDntainingLti  andimon 
the  4th  of  Ootofaer.the&ogates  oflhe 
thirteen  states  adt^ted  and  iiijMi  ar- 


[J«u«. 


tklMofeoi^idtnaia»,  after  Ikonkad 
been  "  long  weiglsed  aai  «tiaaMied, 
tine  by  line,  in  tke  GonRcn."  tl»  as- 
sembled at  Phibdalphia.  Thi*  eoo. 
tnet  wM,  IB  fint,  no  nwn  than  a 
tmaty  of  aUionee  mA  friends^  far 
oommon  dafenoa  aoMM^  Mates  eotaie^ 
indepeadent  of  eadi  o&er  •»  fiv  as  t» 
gardad  their  intctmolgavenunsat;  and, 
diongh  dodored  to  be  a  perpetnal 
nnioD,  it  waamanifegtiy  aadasHentiaiy 
tenporarpr  in  its  natDra.  Its  naa  was 
to  consolidnte  the  force  of  tlia  several 
ppovinoes  for  tbe  pnrpowi  of  tbe  war 
into  which  they^  bod  idiiiiffad,  witboat 
lesttiotiag  thangbtMseU^ovmBnanl 
or  the  internal  independenee  of  ea^ 
Under  ita  proriwma  a 


raised  i  a  ftind  was  created  for  (ba  ex- 
penses of  tbecoouaon  ddicaiDei  b^oeB- 
Cribntions  to  a  general  treasiifj,  aad 
(be  control  over  both  w«a  given  to  a 
congreas  of  detegatas  ftom  tbe  |>a- 
vinoes,  comprising  widiiB  it  on  axeen, 
tive  coundl  of  state,  invested  mtb  a 
imall  amount  of  discMtimwzy  nntbo- 
rity,  jealoHsly  limited.  Tba  •occeaof 
the  revolntiaa  mder  aa  m^aaisatian  ao 
imperfect  was  trulymincidouej  norb 
the  marvel  of  tite  result  aaplaaiad  even 
by  the  knowledge  we  now  posaeaa  of 
the  moderation,  finannaiii  and  pidilie 
virtue  of  nio^  of  the  loading  nwB  of 
tbe  time.  Ibese  qoaKtaei,  nnMoalfy 
iiliiiniliiiil  iiiilliiij  niiiliiiilit  iiiiiii  aiiiiMi 
the  Amerioao  patriot  tiaeli,  w 
heavilv  eoontenralghtcd  by^sc 
irregular  ambiUixii  and  treaaia  i  tbqr 
ultimately  preruled  only  by  rwiinn  ef 
tbe  peouliw  iJKTilitifit  of  aetins  unast 
then 

tbem  to  ordedyai.- . 

tion,  afforded  t^  langhalMU  of  loeal 
eelf^aremineM,  and  bytbere^oe*  Ar 
legal  autborit^  tbetwgr  engendemd. 
It  was  the  distinct  chaiaetar  and.ooae- 
ploteneas  of  the  provincial,  municipd, 
and  church  jnrisdictioas  intheAnM- 
rican  colonies,  that  eenbled  thft  leaden 
of  opiaion  to  ptocunagttuaalttxpfiee- 
sion  of  it  without  danserouBBXHtemcrt, 
and  to  direct  and  moowcMelhepcqnlar 
anger  as  oocasion  seemed  to  than  to 
require.    Under  tbe. op|KMil*«ondi^oa 


revolution,  the  aM  ef  rounnc^  tbe 
distolved  tbe  tM»ds.of  SQCutot 


prostrated  tbe  aetlon  ander  tbe  feet 
of  a  borde  (rf  £naulie  samgn,  only  to-be 
relieved &o«  tlwt wretobed. «  "' 
by  the  power  of  a  military  d 
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la  'Sfjuot,  a  thorongk  refbrmatioD 
of  ouMolu  wu  BeeetSAry  in  order  to 
iiiitUta  ratioiial  fVeedom,  and  in  Iho 
(ilia  of  thange  ever;  tbing  old  vim 
■wept  tmj.  In  Anenoa,  mil  tli4t 
««a  needed  was  to  raSer  Uie  ancient 
muihineiy  (rf  ooMtitiUioiul  gotem. 
~-"**oworki-  ■■- ' ' 


neiv  •ud  no  allentioiia  of  prootioe 
bein^  r«qaiiite,  none  were  made. 
l>iiriiig  the  auAy  penod  of  the  arua- 
^le  the  Sing  waa  praTSd  for,  aa  uauJ, 
m  tlie  oknrcbea ;  and  in  Waiiiingtoa'i 
public  letters,  prertona  to  the  declan.- 
tioB  of  indepakdence,  the  nature  of 
the  contest  is  ooostantly  masked  bj 
Uie  applicarion  of  the  tenu  "miiuB- 
terial  Iroopa"  to  tbe  iwalist  arm;. 
This  policT  was,  in  tact,  identical  with 
that  which  ruled  in  the  great  jobeL 
lion  of  England,  when  the  machinery 
of  gareminent  in  counties  and  bo- 
ron^ was  aet  to  work  by  ils  intrinsic 
force  to  oppose  the  King  in  hia  own 
name,  and  when  the  pnnnrsiinn  of  the 
great  seal  was  striven  for  by  tbe  riral 
partias  as  thongh  that  BTmbol  of  an- 
tborily  were  endowed  with  actiTO 
power.  CarafoUy  adheied  to  in  Ane- 
rioa,  it  held  tiia  pe^le  under  ttw  ia- 
flneoee  of  the  inatinot  of  obedience  to 
ooutitnled  goveniBwt,  and  rendered 
ponible  a  tMult  which,  under  othar 
oircnmBtanoef^  oxnild  not  have  bem 
aobiaied  with  all  tbe  assistance  af- 
forded to  U>e  iusnrgenU  by  Frenoh 
arma  and  British  tnoompelaocy  and 
mismnnagement.  Bat  icarody  was 
pence  established  whan  the  entire  in- 
•ufflcintcy  of  the  prorisions  of  tbe 
artidea  of  coniederatim  for  the  mou- 
rity  of  tbe  independence  and  sore- 
remnly  that  had  been  conquered  under 
tbelr  oporation  became  pain&lly  evi- 
dent, aiMl  the  impossibility  of  kee[^ng 
the  Mate*  in  union  without  ^o  crtab- 
UahmoBt  of  a  solid  federal  goMmment, 
waa  universaUy  acknowledged.  Out 
of  this  feeling  qwang  the  coaventMn 
at  1787,  and  tbe  eonstitntioa  of  the 
United  StatM  tnatwarated  in  1TS9. 
Of  this  aHembly  WashiaEton  wu 
ehoeen  Preridant ;  its  work  kad  been 
tbe  rabject  of  bis  anxious  thoughta 
iVom  the  moment  when  bis  relssae 
IVora  tbe  toils  and  cares  of  war  gave 
him  time  to  reflect  npou  the  still 
graver  petib  of  peace,  the  mode  of 
meeting  whieb  ahoald  decide  "whe- 
ther tbe  ;KevoIatiou  mmt  iliitiately 
be   OMsidered    h   »   Ucaing   or   a 


"Then  are  foor  Ihiogi  (tie  ss^t  in  bis 
fuewdl  leltar  tothagoverDunof  tb«NTSTa1 
tt»Ua,  vritteu  on  Ihs  8th  of  Judc,  1783) 
wUicb  I  humbly  conceive  are  cHential  lo 
Die  well-b«ia{;,  I  may  even  venture  b>  siy, 
to  the  eziBiance  of  the  United  Slates,  as  in 
Independent  power. 

"  Eirat.  —  Aq  faHBwilabla  tmioB  of  the 
state*  nndsr  one  tMeral  beHl. 

"  SacoML — A  atciedrtpid  to  public  Jm- 

"  Tblrd — He  adoption  t£  a  proper  peace 


"  Fourth. — The- prevalence  of  tiiat  padfic 
and  friendly  diapoaitioa  among  the  people 
of  Ha  United  States,  which  wiH  indDce 
them  to  forget  th^  local  pt«jndiea  and 
policial;  to  make  those  mutual  concessions 
which  are  requisite  to  thn  gHnsral  pros- 
perity ;  K\i,  Id  some  inatanees,  to  sacriSea 
their  in^ridual  advantages  to  tb«  hitoest 
of  tbe  commnnlty. 

•lapin  Uiat  our  independence  is  acJaioir- 
led|^,  lliat  oor  power  am  be  regardad,  or 
DOT  (ndit  mpported,  omoug  far«ign  nations. 
The  lisaties  of  the  European  po^ren  with 
the  Cnlt«d  States  of  America  will  iuve  ao 
validity  on  a  disiolutlon  of  the  unicn.  We 
shall  l>c  left  nearly  hi  a  state  of  natnre  ;  or 
WB  may  find,  by  our  own  unhappy  expe- 
nstntal  and  neeeasaiy 

un  nnmin  Of  tyianoy,  and  that  aridliaiy 
power  tinoet  aaaily  aatatiBshed  en  ttia  ndos 
of  Uiany  abnsed  to  Ikuntiwenus." 

Tbe  principles  hare  laid  down  farmed 
tbe  basis  of  tbe  new  arlicltt,  and  in 
coiutructing  this  framework  of  na- 
tional polity  the  model  of  the  British 

constitution  was  closely,  but  not  ser- 
vilely, followed.  The  executive  power 
wea  vested  in  a  monurcb,  or  single 
person— as  tbe  phrase  was  in  the  da^ 
of  our  own  conunonwealtb  —  and  his 
authority  was  scarcely  Icsg  ample  than 
that  of  on  English  king.  The  question 
as  to  the  power  of  the  militia,  so  hotly 
GWitoited  between  the  Stuart  kiiwe 
and  tbe  people,  was  decided  by  the 
Amerieans  in  favour  of  the  monarch : 
ho  was  constituted  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  tbe  army  and  navy  of  tbe 
United  Statea^  and  of  the  militia  of 
tbe  several  stales  when  callad  into  tbe 
actual  service  of  the  union.  The  royal 
prerogalive  of  mercy  was  also  hts ;  he 
waa  given  power  to  grant  reprieves 
and  pnrdona  fur  uSencea  against  tbo 
United  States,  except  in  cases  of  im- 
pcAdtneut,  The  making  of  treaties, 
tbe  appointment  of  amlMasadon,  pub- 
iic  niiniaters.  eonsuUb  judges  of  the 
Bupreate  court,  mi  all  ^Uiec  oflicora  of 
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tbe  United  SUte>  laf  ititii  him,  mh. 
ject  to  the  approval  of  ttw  Senate, 

wtilchi  in  refercDce  to  thpae  acts,  ppr- 
fornicd  the  part,  with  mucli  lu.  a  rt-nlity 
of  power,  of  the  Brltlsli  Calnntt. 
Dunnx  'I'C  ""ewM  of  the  Soimte  the 
patronage  of  the  head  of  tliu  Stnte  wna 
Ui  be  uncontrolled ;  he  could  611  up  all 
vacanciea  thai  mi^bt  hnppen,  and  his 
appointments  wure  to  hold  good  until 
the  end  of  (he  next  SMn'm  of  the 
lupslature.  Ail  comiiiissions  bf  public 
offii^rs  trcrC  to  t-un  in  his  name  ;  he 
nos  the  constitutional  guardian  of  the 
laws,  and  was  even  empowered  to  ex- 
ercise a  veto  upon  their  enactment ; 
be  could  convene  one  or  both  houses 
of  the  legislature  upon  extraordlnaij 
occasiiHia,  and  in  ease  of  dimgreemcDt 
between  them  with  respect  to  the  tinie 
of  their  adjournment,  he  coold  adjourn 

Syr  prorogue)  them  to  *uch  tiine  as  fae 
lould  thinit  propet-;  be  wat  M  bhi 
own  person  the  rcpreienlalive  and 
orgHU  of  tlie  state,  ret^lving  ambas. 
gadoid  and  other  public  ihiniiters  of 
foreign  nations.  THr  mime  of  Phebi- 
DEMT  was  givi'n  to  the  administrator 
of  this  extensive  Iru^t  of  exccniive 
power  I  but  the  slightest  conuderalion 
wiU  show  that  the  office  diflcred  little' 
in  its  r)Ml  nature  from  that  of  s  con- 
Rtitutioniil  kin^.  Government  bf  a 
Binizle  person  is,  in  truth,  more  real, 
iscd  In  the  presidential  than  Ih  the 
roval  office  a*  this  exists  in  Gn;at 
Bntain,  the  anlhority  of  "  the  Crown" 
being  flliarTwi  between  t!ie  nionnreh  Bnd 
his  con  lid  u  mini  servants  in  such  pro- 
portions at  to  leave  to  the  formct  no 
personal  power  except  that  of  choosing 
the  latter,  pmcticnlljr  by  and  with  the 
advice  and  consent  of  the  Commons, 
House  of  Parliament.  Thus  strictly 
limited  in  power,  the  king  is  properly 
relieved  uf  ^c^'pontibIlitv  \  out  the 
president,  held  responsible  for  his 
nets,  is  [icrinitted  to  exercise  a  real 
and  direct  influence  over  the  pstiDna^ 
of  the  Stale.  Under  bath  tbrms  the 
executive  ollice  is  esscntinlly  elective ; 
the  President  being  chosen  by  the  dL 
rect  vote  of  dcrtain  Pcpresentatives  of 
the  people,  and  for  a  fixed  term  Of 
fiinr  years ;  while  the  King's  ministers, 
in  wBnni  is  ve«lt;d  the  nulhorily  rtf 
"lllo  Crown,"  are  practically  elected 
and  deposed  by  tfie  House  of  Coin- 
Inons  whenever  it  phrases  the  whim  or 
seems  good  to  the  wisdom  of  that 
august  assembly.  8o  for  is  the  royal 
execuliTo  fiohi  enjoying  any  certain 


hold  of  power,  tbU  «•  may  kave  (u 
~'     present  year)  two  eleetiom  to 


11>e  atiaiogiM  between  Um  fegisiatntt 
ptinctplM  and  mtu^iinety  of  the  two 
eonstttntions  are  seareely  leas  BtriUog 
than  those  we  have  pointed  oot  ia  the 
executive  bmnchet.  The  legtslalnro 
WM  formed,  u  in  Gt^at  Britain,  of 
twt»  houses,  thus  preventing  ■  remark. 
Able  corttrast  lo  the  moat  modern  pn^ 
tlncta  of  British  SUE  ih  the  nsBiAe- 
tUre  »r  eoloniftl  cotMitutiDas.  The 
attempt  to  niis«  «  mimic  bottae  of 
lords  fias  been  eonAemned  and  abaa- 
dOhed  in  the  formation  of  ttie  eouti. 
tutions  of  ittOet  of  our  great  aootiiaii 
depeiidencit^ ;  U  was  madei  and,  all 
efrcumstatices  considered,  with  «n». 
deri\il  success  Iti  the  original  oatutita- 
lion  of  ihe  United  States,  lHia«  the 
plan  is  still  adhered  to  nitli  appar«iitlr 
general  )i|>Mnval.  It  Is  Knmrktida 
thht  in  no  British  edonjrj  old  or  nev, 
has  a  elass  I'l-om  which  an  bereJitMy 
drislooracy  could  be  dnim,  ever  RTvwb 
up.  Attempts  to  create  a  priwli^pd 
enlor  were  ftequWitly  made  in  NotA 
America,  but  they  alt  faih-d  aa  oom- 

Cely  ai  the  baronetahip  of  Novac- 
tia,  or  the  fandfiil  arjutoeracy  da^ 
Vised  by  John  Locke  fbr  Carolina; 
and  at  the  period  of  t)w  ReviritttUn, 
tlthongh  the  landed  gentry  wetv  Bm. 
hietous,  Jnrtepetidcnt,  and  Aninntcd 
by  the  best  ij^rlt  of  the  Engliafa  «s- 
ilcman  of  the  olden  time,  nilH  nad 
it  been  desired  to  fbrhi  a  honse  ef  he- 
reditary  legisliiton,  the  work  wooM 
have  tjceh  iulpossibte  of  aecomriiBli. 
ment.  llie  substitnte  pTOvided  was 
a  Senste,  to  which  a  solidity  of  clia. 
racte*  »«»  sought  to  be  gitrti  by  a 
lengthened  I cmm  of  office,  adnriieed 
age  of  the  tncniberst  and  tMr  etee- 
tion  by  the  stale  legislatnrea,  net  fay 
the  people.  While  the  tepreaonta- 
tives  of  the  people  wera  to  hold  ihoir 
id  to  be  eligible 


UnitiHi  States  fbr  seven  year!;  tha 
senators  sat  for  six  years,  and  wa« 
not  eligible  until  they  hail  attahtod 
the  n|,'e  of  LhiKy,  and  been  dtaiOM 
for  ninnpiira.  jn  tlte  coDstitoUoa  of 
the  two  houses  there  was  also  thia 
remHrkabte  difference;  tbe  rapreiiLn. 
tativee  were  apportioned  among  the 
•evernl  States)  aecording  to  tbe  num- 
bers of  thoir  rcq>eotive  populaiionii 
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while  ewh  SUM,  gre&t  and  mull, 
choM  two  sentton,  *nd  two  otHy. 
The  lower  boute,  like  the  Coamioni 
of  Eneluid,  wu  designed  to  repra- 
flODt  toe  people  ;  ia  tbe  opper,  each 
member  lepreMotiii^  tbe  legisUtUM 
of  hit  own  ScMe  —  lor  tbe  time  a  dii- 
tinct  order — wai  thos  approxinikted 
in  ckancter  to  tbe  Soottiah  represen- 
tfttive  lord  of  parliament  of  the  day. 
Tbe  Amctioni  of  tbe  two  bwliea 
dosely  reNDibled  thoee  of  tbe  two 
house*  of  tbe  Britid  cooBtitution. 
Money  bilia  were  originated  in  the 
hottse  of  repreecntativei ;  but  all 
billi  were  robmitted  to  both  homes. 
Eftch  hooK  was  the  jedge  of  ita  own 
prrvilegee ;  bat  nnpeachmeau  miut  be 
moved  in  the  loww  sttd  tried  in  the 
upper  bouee.  The  fonner  had  power  to 
choose  its  own  BpeBker,wbile  toeprE«i- 
dtnt  of  the  latter  was  tbe  Vice-Pren- 
dent  of  the  United  States — tlie  Mcood 
man  io  official  rank  in  tbe  common- 
wealth. To  (he  oomiriote  legiRlatura, 
acting  with  the  consent  of  the  head  of 
the  State,  the  article*  gave,  in  s  &w 
ComprebensiTe  phrases  (atterwuds 
Ibnnd  to  be  very  elastic),  nearly  all  the 
le^lativs  powers  enjc^ed  by  the 
KiDg,  Lcmls,  and  Conunona  of  Eng- 
land. 

In  one  important  point  the  copy 
fidted  in  its  resemblance   to  the  on- 

final ;  bet  thtt  defieieDcy  was  supplied 
y  a  conlrirance,  the  ingetinity  and 
conlinoed  auffideitcy  of  which  bears 
the  strongest  testimony  to  the  prac- 
tical wisdomof  iCsinventon.  Nomo- 
dification  of  the  setiate  coald  have 
fitted  it  to  exeroise  the  fnncUons  of 
^ipettate  jorisdietian,  the  permanent 
peesesmon  of  whiuh  by  the  house  of 
peers  is  probably  the  msinstay  of  onr 
cnidely.mized  oonstitutioa ;  yet  with- 
oat  a  tribnnal  of  final  resort,  it  was 
numfeM  that  the  Union  could  not  be 
permanently  maintained.  To  fill  op 
tbe  deficiency,  the  Supreme  Court 
wsi  invented,  and  to  this  creation  of 
the  unsdom  of  the  conventtonof  1767, 
we  ventupa  to  think,  the  world  is  in. 
debted  for  tbe  proof  that  has  been  af. 
forded  it  of  the  practicability  of  a  Ke- 

nblioaa  Goremment,  by  the  pro. 
igstion  of  itd  existence  over  tbjea. 
tiniirters  of  a  centmy.  In  the  Uritish 
BifBtem,  the  coostitution,  unwritten, 
and  practically  but  a  mixed  dednctitKi 
irom  anoient  usages  and  abstract  prin- 
ciples  of  right,  is  declared  owl  eat- 
poanded,  as  occasion  requires,  in  the 
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indidal  deciaions  of  the  Honta  of 
Lordly  by  a  body  absolutely  jndepeiu 
dent  io  tbeory,  and,  in  practice,  per. 
huM,  as  mni^  ^narded  against  unduft 
innuence  as  it  la  possible  for  human 
frailty  to  be.  Individuals  are  titua 
protected  agunst  each  other,  and 
agoLost  the  crimes  or  errors  of  tbe 
highest  jadicial  Ainolionaries;  andtbe 
enjoyment  of  reasonable  liberty  is 
rendered  possible  to  the  vhaie  naUon, 
by  the  permanent  exbtenoe  of  an  in. 
Btitution,  TOterable  from  its  antiquity 
and  elevation,  endowed  with  power  to 
prevent  public  or  private  injury  from 
being  inflicted  either  by  the  infringe. 
menC  or  the  overstraining  of  the  law. 
The  ooofldence  reqaisile  to  a  pn^>ar 
discharge  of  this  high  function  could 
not  be  created  in  the  new  conunon- 
vealth  by  any  modification  of  a  ooiu 

Cmsuent  legislative  chamber:  but  it 
been  freely  given  and  con^ued 
to  the  judge*  of  the  rapreme  courts 
nominated  by  the  President,  "  wiUi 
the  advice  and  oooaent  of  the  senate, " 
and  secured  during  good  behaviour 
in  tbe  tenure  of  their  of&ee  and  the 
enjoyment  of  salaries  not  to  be  dimi. 
nisbed  without  a  violation  of  the  ar- 
tioles  of  thu  constitution.  The  juris- 
diction given  to  this  liibnnal  was  both 
original  and  apellate,  extending  over 
all  controversies,  interna!  or  external, 
in  which  tbe  geiMu'al  government 
might  be  involved,  or  one  Stale  in  any 
)  with  another ;  but  the 
ives  tbe  institnUon  ila 
iportanoe  is,  that  of  de- 
between  the  law  and  the  con- 
An  individual  citiaen,  ag. 
crieved  by  the  operation  of  an  act  of 
legislation,  correctly  (in  reference  to 
the  letter  of  the  siatnte)  iuternreted 
to  his  damage  by  an  inferior  triounal, 
may  locdc  tot  redress  to  the  suprenie 
conrc  of  the  United  States,  and  hope 
to  obtain  it,  should  it  appear  that  the 
injurious  law  was  enacted  by  a  state 
legislature,  or  even  by  congress,  in 
contravention  of  the  arlidea  of  the 
constitution. 

Fortunately  for  America  there  has 
never  yet  been  a  failure  of  men  wor- 
thy to  be  entrusted  with  this  exalted 
power  i  and  to  its  temperate  and  firm 
exercise,  and  the  public  respect  that 
has  followed  thereupon,  the  iact  of  the 
existeuce  of  the  Union  at  this  day  is, 
doubtless,  to  be  asoribed.  Had  the 
iariadiotion  of  the  supreme  court  been 
and  complete  —  had  ita 
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kdnrinutntion  been  ton  re^KctaMe 
or  nwpecCed,  do  ezpMiiibllity  of  re- 
wnrceij  no  uaplitude  of  territory,  no 
flxtennon  of  ^ai»tion,  would  hsva 
ptwranted  a  diwuption  of  tbo  Unioo, 
and  pndwbly  «  wccowioa  of  ruinom 
roTolutioiu  Id  the  aeveni  States.  Tbe 
articles  of  the  ctmsUtaiiiui  would  hiTO 
been  practioalljr  orarnled  hy  ttue 
and  eeneral  legiilatioa  before  tiralra 
■um£i  bad  Japaed  bnt  for  the  ho. 
nett  gnardian^p  of  diMe  aeven  keep- 
en  of  tbe  public  MMdeace.      The 


forced  on  u  manj  coiinter-revolutioni 
as  have  happened  in  Old  or  New 
Spun,  had  not  all  men  discemad  an 
easier  and  more  e&actual  remedy  for 
thur  grisTancea  in  the  learning)  in- 
tegritj,  and  raeogsiaad  ■npramaicj'  of 
th^  oecifions. 

Thus,  in  effect,  the  nonarahieal 
conrtttation  of  Britain,  which  wa* 
fonnd  in  (^MTaliwt  in  tbe  ievwal  co- 
lonisB,  WAS  adapted  to  tbe  eerrioe  of 
the  repnbHcan  monarchy  of  the  Uaited 
States,  with  aa  iAok  an  odheranoe  to 
the  onginal  model  a>  was  pcniible 
among  a  people  who  had  lost  their  he- 
reditary kinv  t  who  had  not  within 
themsdve*  ue  dementi  of  an  order 
of  aristocracy  ;  and  whose  variety  of 
religions  opinions  rondcrod  a  national 
chorofa  an  impossibtlity.  The  final 
agreement  was,  as  may  naturally  be 
expected,  not  obtained  withonC  many 
eoUirions  of  opinion,  and  concessions 
npon  boti  sides.  "Every  one  knows," 
■ays  Jefienon,  "  that  that  constitotion 
was  a  matter  of  compromise  —  a  capi' 
tnlation  between  conflicting  interests 
and  oj»nions ;"  and  to  him  it  wni  a 
■ubjeot  of  regret  that  the  tnperiority 
of  the  monardiical,  and,  aa  he  calls 
them,  Angloman  opiniooB  wu  so 
pownfulas  it  prored  tobe>  Returned 
in  1790  from  a  mission  to  France, 
which  be  "  left  in  the  first  year  of  hex 
Kerolution,  in  the  fervor  of  nationul 
rights  and  teal  tat  reformation,"  he 
was  admitted  at  onoe  into  the  familiar 
■Doiety  of  President  Washington,  and 
of  theprinotjMldtiEeDsofNew  York; 
"  and  he  cannot,"  he  oooiinusi,  "de- 
soriba  tbe  wonder  and  moatifioation 
with  whidi  the  table  oooversations 
filled  bim.  Polities  were  the  chief 
topic,  and  a  pTefarence  ofkinglf  orer 
r^nbhoan  goierMneat  was  eridenUy 
the  favourite  sentimeDt."  On  the  other 
aide  were  John  Adams,  tbe  first  vioe- 


presideafe  of  the  BcpaUie.  beUenng 
that  tbe  British  ceBrtitulwn,  "  poised 


OTcr  dertsed  bjr  the  wit  of  son ;" 
GoLoncl  Alexander  Hamilton,  iriio 
thought  the  lame  aTSteni,  wttb  a&  its 
ipposed  deieoto,  tlie  moat  pttftet  gn- 


"siaMrelj 
pec^iletohave  asnw^  mli. 
thej  were  coBHWtBDt 
'  rt  whedif. 


fcred  from  JeSerstai  m  t^inicM  ' 
to  their  natural  intagri^  and  dis- 
mviion,  and  the  safety  and  Extaot 
to  which  thef  might  trust  thcm- 
wlree  with  a  oontrol  over  their  go> 
Tamment."  All  partiea,  however,  ■acm 
to  have  qiplied  tbeHtielves  with  wosi- 
derful  temper  and  loyahp'  to  the  ynA 
ot  seonriog  a  &ir  towl  nr  the  experi- 
ment ALfflonaoy  was  not  pHwl 
too  br,  and  GMtmaar  was  satUed 
with  fewvoonocHMOs  than  woold  hne 
contented  the  osnaUy  intelerant  ainit 
of  unbound  slavery.  "I  ooBseot  to 
tUs  coostitntkin,"  said  Franfcl■^  "be- 
otoae  I  expect  no  better,  and  beoaame 
I  am  not  sure  it  is  not  the  beat.  Hw 
opinions  1  have  had  of  its  etrara  I 
sacrifice  to  the  public  good."  Time 
has  affirmed  the  judgment  of  the  swel 
Tbe  sucker  of  the  old  Englidk  oak  baa 
^vn  into  a  vigorous  and  wide.qMO«d- 
mg  tree ;  while  BuoCesrious  of  aborlire 

CIS  of  the  Gallic  plant  of  libeMr 
perished  in  ^e  heat  from  wbica 
they  sprung. 

It  was  on  Wednesday,  tlw  4lfa  of 
Usroh,  1TS9,  that  the  £nt  aoa^wfl 
of  the  United  StalM,  elected  imder 
the  new  constiUilton,  assembled  m  tbe 
dty  of  New  York.  Elena  of  tbe 
states  had  previously  aoeepted  the  ar. 
tides,  and  chosen  senatan  and  repie* 
aanlativea.  George  Washington  nad 
been  elected  first  president,  and  John 
Adorns  first  vice-president,  erf'  tbe 
United  Stales.  The  eoilicai  difficulty 
that  met  the  infant  goii<amaent  was, 
strangely  eaougb,  the  spalliy  and  iu- 
difiarence  of  the  members  of  bgah 
hoosea  of  the  legislature.  No  tDore 
than  eight  eenatora  and  thirteen  iwse- 
senbitives  took  their  seats  i»  tfae  iret 
day  of  the  session— -there  being  of  tbe 
fbnner  foorteen,  and  of  tfae  Inttw, 
forty<five  absentees.  Tbe  nnmber  li 
nembara  who  ^>pe«red  not  beiag  nf- 
Scient  to  eonstitnte  eithw  house,  ttey 
both  adjourned ;  and,  notwithstanding 
the  repented  despatch  of  nrgtvt  ctr- 
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patting  tfae  mvarameut  tQtoimmedKte 
openitioD,"  lut  *■  Cbe  pubfie  expeoU- 
liDDS  ihould  be  ditappoiated,"  ib  wna 
onlj  apoD  the  1st  of  April  that  ike 
hiwtr  BouM  wBi  comlitnledf  bj  the 
atteDdwDos  of  tbirty  meaiban.  The 
aeiMte  did  not  mMi  &t  bwineu  niltil 
Ae  «th  of  the  Mm  month.  The  first 
«ot  of  the  hoow  of  ronKDtalivee 
waa  to  deot  a  epeaker  aad  a  derk,  the 
fonner  of  vkonii  having  been  cou- 
doctad  to  ths  ebmr  in  the  manner 
pnutiaed  in  the  Honae  of  Commona, 
"niitoUj-  Mdau]>wle(%ed  Uie  honour 
wfaidi  had  been  eonfeired  upoa  faim," 
in  tema  pretty  neariy  the  BantB  as  would 
hare  been  employed  for  the  like  par- 
poeetiT  bji  prototype  in  Weitaiinsiar. 
A  cuplam,  a  Krgeant-at-armr,  asd 
'  door.kecfiem  wen  bIk  dcelared  to  be 
■ecewaryi  and  were  deoted ;  and  tfae 
ftamework  of  a  genniae  boose  of  eom- 
moni  hsTing  been  tbna  ooBstrncted, 
a  oommittee  of  eleven  mcmbcn  wes 
appointed  to  prwaie  and  report  Mch 
Kuidina  rules  aoa  orden  of  proeeeding 
as  shoidd  be  proper  to  be  (dMerved  in 
tfae  faoose.  A  oocamittee  of  the  Knate 
was  chatged  b^  that  body  with  a  simi- 
lar dn^  I  and  in  the  pratraotcd  diaeas. 
sEoot  that  enoed  daring  the  pnwicu 
of  OTganiiatien  tfae  prrv^nce  at  the 
desire  to  o^>y  the  Britirii  model  w&a 
riiown  in  a  strong  light,  as  well  ■■  tfae 
noderatkiii  and  good  fense  tfaat  in- 
fluenced both  parties  to  aabmit  to  a 
piMUoal  comprouiae  between  their 
extaone  opinioos.  One  of  the  earliest 
conflicts  betw«e>  tfae  lovers  of  change 
and  the  venerators  of  the  wiidom  of 
our  atseeatw  took  place  over  the 
"  bwiUe,"  whicfa  in  England  is  more 
wpai«nUy  than  even  tfae  oowa  iCaelf 
the  outward  and  visible  sign  of  regal 
authori^.  The  standing  orders  com- 
mittee m  constmoting  roles  for  the 
regulation  of  the  office  of  sergeant- at- 
arms,  r^Mrted  thai  "a  proper  symbol 
of  office  shall  be  provided,  of  smh  farm 
and  device  ■■  the  speaker  shall  direct, 
tMck  thall  be  placed  on  the  t^rk't 
tabie  dazing  the  rittrng  of  the  htmie, 
bnt  iiAas  (As  howe  itui  e«mimttee  ihoU 
be  placed  voder  Ike  laUe.  The  ser- 
n»nt^at.arma  BfaaUf  moreover,  always 
bear  the  said  symbol  when  ezeroting 
the  immediate  oommands  of  tfae  heuae, 
daring  its  utting. 


daring  its  aitong,  rel 
to  the  derk's  tAla  ^     .        _    _      ._ 
To  (hws  acquainted 


with  the  form!  of  tho  Houseof  Com- 
mons the  "re^mace"  is- plainly  in. 
dicated  in  this  untknbioneo.sytabal; 
'  and  tbo  manner  in  wbidt  it  wb»  to.  be 
"mightily  upheld"  a  not  obscnidy 
■faadovred  forth  in  nnocfaer  recom- 
mendation of  a  joint  ccomnittec  of  both 
houses,  appointed  "  to  report  a  mode 
of  communication,  Co  be  observed  be- 
tween Ute  senata  and  house  of  repre- 
sentatives, wiib  reepect  to  papers,  bills, 
and  meaaages.''  Their  report  [»«- 
scribed  the  ft^owlng  ceremonial  :— 

"  When  a  bill  or  other  message  ihall  be 
sent  from  the  senate  la  the  hoQse  of  repre- 
KntsCive*,  it  sball  Im  cnrried  b;  tb«  secre- 
tary, who  ahill  make  one  obeisance  to  the 
ehuT  an  enteiing  tbo  door  of  tbe  bouse  of 
rEpresffltsIivvB,  and  molber  on  dellTering 
ft  at  Ibe  tsUe  into  the  hand*  of  the  speaker. 
After  he  Shall  havB  delivered  it  he  riuU 
make    an    obeisance  to  the  speaker,    and 


The 


inteilttde  would,  of  course,  be  tfae  ser- 
geant-at-arms,  who  eiecutiag  tlie  com- 
mands of  the  house  to  "^11  in  the 
meatenger,''  would,  of  conrse,  bear  bis 
symbol.  It  would  then  only  need  to 
dress  the  lecretary  in  a  full  bottomed 
wig  and  silk  gown  to  get  ap  a  vea? 
reapeotable  represeatation  of  a  cor- 
responding scene  in  St.  Stepheu's 
GbapeL  Meuages  to  the  model  a»- 
Bcmbly  that  then  met  in  that  vene- 
rable fane  were  and  lire  conveyed  from 
the  House  of  Lords  by  one  or  two 
masters  in  ohatioery,  in  full  foreniic 
costume,  who  are  escorted  from  the 
bnr  of  the  house  to  the  clerk's  table  by 
the  sergeant-at-arms,  with  tfae  mace 
upon  his  shoulder,  makiag  three  obei- 
sances to  the  chair  upon  their  advance, 
and  as  many  upon  their  retreat,  the 
latterofwhidi  roan  ceuvrea  they  perform 
by  walkiog  baokwanls.  lu  tfae  pro- 
posed rite  one  obeisance  was  dn>M>ed 
in  honour  of  rqiublicanism,  and  the 
mode  of  retrogression  waa  not  pre- 
scribed. But  that  the  ancient  eere- 
moeial  wasvividlypresSDCto  the  mind 
at  the  commitleo  when  they  constructed 
the  standing  order,  moststrike  any  one 
who  has  beard  Lord  Charles  Uussell 


it  is  to  remaiu  during  the  sitting  of 
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the  hoose.  The  qneacton  of  the  mace 
was  shortly  diapaicd  or  by  Uie  house 
of  repreat-ntfitives.  ITiey  did  not 
•'  take  away  the  baable,"  but  they 
re'lnced  it  to  a  aimpla  constable's 
badge,  by  adopting  bo  much  only  of 
the  proposed  standing  order  as  pre- 
scribed that  a  proper  symbol  of  office 
should  bo  providea  for  the  ser^ant-at- 
arms,  to  be  bomc  by  him  when  in  the 
expcation  of  hii  ofSoc.  To  this  con- 
clusion they  were,  doubtless,  guided  by 
a  wise  discretion.  A  mace,  apartfrum 
a  crown,  and  lymboliaing  no  idea  con- 
secrated by  aniiquily,  would  hiive  com- 
nandcd  no  more  rcspoct  than  the  log 
of  wood  in  the  fable  of  the  frogs  who 
nrayed  for  a  k'mg.  It  would,  in  trtith, 
nave  bronght  contempt  upon  the  aa- 
thorilT  which  the  house  careftilly  pre. 
served,  though  they  did  not  adopt  its 
ceremonial  ensiffn.  The  preservation 
of  order  and  of  the  rightful  supremacy 
of  the  representative  branch  of  the 
legiBlalure  waa  provided  for  by  the 
adoption  of  a  standing  order  for  the 
appointment  of  a  sergeant- at-arms  "  to 
attend  the  house  during  its  sitting,  to 
execute  tlie  commands  of  the  bouse 
from  lime  to  time,  aad  all  each  process, 
issued  by  authority  thereof,  as  shall  be 
directed  to  him  by  the  speaker."  This 
is  the  same  forui  of  executive  power 
possessed  by  the  House  of  Commons 
for  the  protection  of  its  privileges,  and 
it  was  uiicd  in  iho  same  manner.  The 
house  resolved  that — 

"  The  foea  ot  the  set^cant-at-amu  shall 
br,  tor  «v«y  airtM,  the  turn  of  two  dallars;. 
Tor  each  day's  ciutody  and  releaneiiMnt,  ooa 
dollar;  and  for  tiaTdliag  fxpenBna,  going 
and  ratuminj;,  one-tenth  otx  dollar  per  tulle. 

There  are  instances  in  the  history  of 
the  House  of  Commons  of  the  assump- 
tion of  larger  penal  powers,  a  notable 
example  occurring  in  the  year  1821, 
when  one  Ployde  having  spoken  offen- 
sive words  agunst  the  Elector  Pala- 
tine nnd  his  wife,  the  daughter  of 
Jainca  i.,  was  sentenced  by  the  house, 
in  the  exuberance  of  its  loyalty,  to  pay 
n  fine  of  £1,000,  to  stnnd  twice  in  the 

fillory,  and  to  ride  backwards  on  a 
orse,  with  the  horse's  tiiil  In  his  hand. 
])ut  since  the  };ear  ICRU,  when  a  fine 
o(£i,OQQ  was  imposed  upon  Thomas 
Whil«  for  absconding  atler  he  had 
been  ordered  into  cus^y,  the  British 
house  has  never  vindicutcd  its  privi. 
leges  otherwise  than  by  commitment 
of  dm  ofluiider,  and  by  tlie  iuipuaition 


of  fines  in  the  shape  of  daily  fees;  m1 
this  modified  pnetiee  w«i^  as  we  torn 
Been,  adopted  by  the  new  rejncseetatin 
assembly. 

The  recommendation  of  Ae  joint 
committee  with  respect  (o  tbe  mode 
of  communication  between  the  two 
houses,  was  not  »o  easily  settied.  Tk 
senate  hsd  manifestty  a  strong  yean- 
ing after  lordly  usajes;  andtherepcrt 
was  accordingly  adopted  in  that  house 
in  the  fiwm  in  wtiich  it  was  (tiered  bj- 
the  Committee,  inclodin*,  in  additi« 
to  the  ritual  we  have  ab^t^  ittemi 
to,  a  fermula  for  the  reception  of  (oa- 
mnnications  sent  to  the  npptfr  from  the 
lower  chamber.     It  wiib  as  foUowa  ;— 

"  Wlien  a  IjEII  shall  be  scot  ip  by  th 
honso  oT  represcnUHvvi  to  Ac  sBBta,  ft 
stall  be  curled  by  two  iMnb(9n,wb»,  el 


it  uM  the  hand)  <^  tha  preridrat  lb* 
having  delivsred  the  tiil^  Ibef  sball  mU* 
tbeir  obeisanca  to  ttie  prtudeot,  uiil  ngat 
it  as  Ifaey  ratlie  from  the  bar.  Tbe  stuila 
ahiitt  ri^  on  the  vntraace  of  fha  memUn 
wltbln  the  bar,  and  contiaue  standlag  niitil 
they  retire. 


notice  pna  to  ns  by  oar  mba  that  tbV 
bava  HDt  unto  ui,  tbay  attend  tiU  ««  ban 
pat  that  busiDeai  to  aom*  eod  wbenia  «t 
are,  and  then  we  (sitting  ell  oovereU)  Mod 
fur  them  in,  wbo  stand  all  at  Ibe  lowest  tui 
of  the  routn;  and  thee  the  Lord  Chsuc^kic 
(with  such  as  pleese)  riseth  and  goelh  don 
to  the  middle  of  Iho  bar ;  then  ibe  chief  (^ 
the  commlltee  In  tbe  midst,  and  the  net 
about  hlDi,  come  np  to  the  bar  with  tbiet 


wtis,  after  be  beth  received  It,  ntine  to  hii 
fonuer  place ;  aud  the  lioun  belag  deucd 
endsettlmt,  be  reports  it  (o  the  lords,  who  do 
help  hid  memory  if  anything  be  mistaken ; 
end  eSta  thu  luiila  heve  token  resolutkn  (If 
tbe  bueitie«  require  anyanevrer)  they  en 
either  called  ftor  In,  and  approaching  to  (he 
bar  nilli  three  conrteaies  (as  befon),  and  tbe 
hooBC  ilttfn^  in  aider  end  nirered  (as  befcee), 
the  Lord  ChanMllor  stttbig  upon  thawmback, 
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eOTcnd,  doth  i[tv«  them  their  sntw^  In  the 
Dlnia  of  the  houM !  or  elM,  If  tbe  resolution 
be  not  »  sjieadye,  we  send  thnti  wiint  by  the 
tulicr  thst  they  eliall  not  n»d  etayfortha 


Tbe  BJmplcT  nsages  of  the  colonial 
legjilatiuvsi  >nd  the  Tiant  of  certsiu 
prupetties,  preveotcd  the  proposed 
scene  Ironi  being  «o  perrect  an  imita- 
tion of  the  or'ijiiiial  u  tbHt  in  ilie  otber 
house.  Thura  wm  no  chancellor  with 
wig  and  purso  to  take  the  leading 
part;  and  there  waa  no  habit  exUtiog 
to  eauction  a  proposal 'that  "  the  com- 

Ellmont  of  the  hat"  Bhould  be  iritb- 
eld  from  each  other  by  men  of  eqnal 
social  rank,  or  that  one  class  of  l^is- 
latoTB  shoolii  be  required  to  etand  in 
presence  of  another.  Tbe  joint  com. 
mitteei  noTertheless,  went  as  far  oa 
was  pneticable  in  aaserting  the  claim 
of  the  upper  house  to  a  lordlj  charac- 
ter, bj  the  language  and  BabBtaooe  of 
their  report.  Messages  were  to  be 
brought  up  to  the  senate  by  tnembera 
of  the  house  of  representatives,  who 
were  to  salute  the  more  august  assem- 
bly i  and  the  salutation  was  to  be  ac- 
knowledged with  such  difieiences  of 
form  as  might  show  that  tbe  courteay 
was  paid  aa  if  to  an  impersonation  of 
the  papular  branch  of  the  legislature 
while  engaged  in  an  act  of  legielation. 
Xwo  members  were  to  carry  a  bill,  and 
thrar  obeiaaDeei  were  to  be  acknow- 
ledged by  the  senators  rising ;  other 
Messages  were  to  be  carriea  by  one 
iDBraber,  who  was  to  make  his  obei- 
sances as  before,  but  the  senate,  r». 
cf^nising  in  the  single  individual  only 


knowledge  thein  by  riring.  On  the 
oth^r  hand,  messages  were  to  be  car- 
ried from  the  senate  to  the  popalar 
house,  not  by  a  senator,  but  oy  a 
Buborilinal«  onc«r,  their  secretary. 

"  Hsre  It  it  to  be  noted  (says  a  gtandlng 
Onl«r  of  the  IIoiiBe  of  Lords)  that  we  never 
tend  to  tbe  lower  housa  by  any  memlien  of 
our  flirn,  hut  either  hy  sume  of  the  learned 

uiiacl,   Riaslera  of  llie  clianceiy,  m-  anch 


lik. 


but  tho  lower 


The  ceremonial  was  approved  of  by 
tbe  senate,  who  accepted  the  report, 
which,  however,  was  ordered  to  lie  on 
tbe  taUe  of  tbe  other  house.    Two 
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days  afterwards,  the  snnate,  probably 
finding  that  the  public  feeling  did  not 
go  fully  with  thtn),  recoosidared  their 
acceptance  of  the  report,  and  ordered 
its  recommitment.  The  transactions 
that  followed  are  very  curiout,  as  illus. 
trations  of  the  conflicting  lixlingt  of 
the  time,  and  of  the  care  and  caution 
with  which  all  parties  scrutinised  the 
materials  of  the  foundation  they  were 
laying,  even  when  these  might  seem  to 
a  casual  observer  to  bo  but  Idle  and 
shadowy  forms.  In  the  second  report 
of  the  joint  committee,  the  respective 
dignity  of  the  houses  was  treated  as  an 
open  question.  It  recommended  thnt    ■ 

"  When  ■  nipseaga  ehoU  be  sent  from  the 
seDSle  to  the  house  of  representatives,  it 
sfaill  bo  aDnonuced  st  the  door  of  Uie  house 
by  the  door-beeper,  and  tbiU  bt  reaiicclfUUj 
mmmiiDicalcd  t«  them  by  the  person  bj 
whom  It  may  be  sent. 

"The  eaina  ceremony  eliall  bo  obserrad 
when  a  metasge  aball  be  tent  from  the  boos* 
of  representatives  to  Uie  teaat& 

"  Me»<sge>  ehall  be  seat  by  lucli  persona 
I  of  propriety,  in  eodi  bonso,  maj 
I  to  be  (ooper." 


turn  ordered  it  to  lie  on  their  table, 
and  subsequently  rejected  it  in  form. 
A  new  committee  of  the  senate  was 
then  appointed  to  consider  the  matter, 
it  being  resolved  that,  until  a  perma- 
nent mode  of  communication  should 
be  settled,  messages  would  be  received 
if  conveyed  by  the  clerk  of  the  other 
house,  and  delivered  by  him  to  theic 
secretary  at  the  bur  of  tbe  senate. 
The  committee  made  another  attempt 
to  assert  the  claim  to  superior  dignity, 
and  upon  their  report,  it  was  ordttied 
by  the  senate — 

"  TTial  when  ■  mcsaage  ehall  come  (Vom 
the  house  of  representatives  to  Iha  tanat<^ 
and  tbalt  be  atiuounced  by  the  door-lioeper, 
the  measeoger  or  meswngfra,  beint;  a  mem- 
bar  ormembcrsoflhelHuse,  thallberecelTad 
within  tha  bar,  tha  presiiient  rising  whea 
tbe  mouajte  w  by  one  monitwr,  and  the  K' 
Date  alto  when  it  is  by  two  or  more ;  if  tin 
niewjenger  b«  not  a  niombw  of  the  bouse,  ho 
sbull  be  rirci^ivctl  St  tlie  luir  by  the  secretary, 
and  tbe  lijll.  or  papers,  that  he  may  brings 
shall  there  be  received  from  him  by  the  ta« 
crelsry,  and  be  hy  bloi  delivered  to  Uie  pro- 
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word ;  but  the  Tictory  ma  •  barren 
onci  U  the  boiiM  of  ropresenUtivet 
Memi  never  to  hftfe  sent  messages  by 
its  own  memberB,  and  communicatioiii 
were  thenceforward  earned  from  one 
home  to  the  other  by  the  reipeotive 
officers  of  each.  ItUnuuiireetttmiugh. 
oat  those  proceedings)  that  allhongh 
the  hoiiM  of  repreaentatirei,  u  a 
t>odyi  declined  to  adopt  the  ariitocratie 
views  of  some  of  their  owD  memben, 
and  of  the  senate,  still  a  strongly  coo- 
serratiTe  s{nrit  parraded  all  their  acta. 
To  have  yieldedfolly  to  the  preteaaioiia 
of  the  senate,  or  to  have  sanctioned 
all  the  ceremwiies  and  fbrnii  proposad, 
would,  in  truth,  have  been  the  intro- 
duction of  novelties.  Many  of  the 
proposed  rites  and  observances  were 
uulniowa  ia  the  colonies  at  British 
provinces,  and  they  woald  have  been 
Darren  of  practical  meaning  ID  the  same 
CODnnnnities  changed  into  independent 
States.  The  ipirit  of  the  British  mixed 
constitution  nevertheless  ruled  the  or- 
ganisation of  the  whole  system,  and  its 
formi  were  adhered  to  in  almost  every 
instance  in  which  their  employment 
was  nseful  or  inoHTensive.  Thus  the 
house  of  representatives,  practic^ly 
ascribed  a  saperiority  of  dignity  to  ma 
senate  by  providing  seats  within  their 
bar  for  uie  accommodation  of  the  pre- 
sideDt  and  members  of  that  body,  and 
they  did  so  Dotirithstanding  the  obsti- 
nate rcsiatance  given  by  a  largo  ma- 
jority of  senators  to  the  moderate  pro- 
pM^madeseiuoQ  after  session  (that  Che 
uoort  of  the  senate  chamber  should  re- 
mun  open  during  Mtiiogs  of  the  senate 


require  secrecy, 
itself  always  fail  to  exhibit  moderation 
in  dealing  with  manifestations  of  its 
own  previuling  idea.  A  motion  made 
with  the  view  of  conferring  upon  in- 
dividual seuatoTs  the  lonSy  privilt^ 
of  entering  upon  the  J  ourual  protests 
against  bilu  or  resolutions,  with  their 
reasons  for  dissent,  was  negaUved  witb- 
ODt  a  divinon. 

The  fUndiitt  ordn*  for  the  rego- 
lati«n  of  aetaaTbTOtnesi,  and  tbe  con- 
duct of  debates  and  divisions,  were 
shaped  almost  exactly  upon  the  Bri- 
tish model,  in  accordance  with  which 
the  minutest  particakra  of  detail 
were  prescribed.  Points  of  order  were 
to  be  ruled  by  the  speaker  "  rising 
from  his  seat  for  that  purpose."  In 
putting  a  question  the  speaker  trai  le- 


i^uired  to  rise;  but  he  n^ht  state  it 
Sitting.  Division*  were  direetod  to  ba 
wade,  as  in  the  Hon*  of  Cooimoiui, 
by  the  "  *.yts"  going  to  the  i^^  and 
the  "now"  ta  the  left  of  tliecfaair,  • 
form  which,  however,  via  aoon  ex- 
dianged  for  that  of  rising  aad  sittiag 
down.  When  the  honM  adjoaraadt 
the  memberewere  to  "keep  their  scMti 
VDtil  the  speaker  go  fecth,  and  theo 
^e  member*  thall  follow,"  the  firamer 
of  this  rule,  no  doabC,  having  in  hi* 
reooUectioD  the  ancient  feM'J"  in 
which  the  aetrioo  c£  the  Hoesetrf  Gcmb. 
mons  isdaily  dosed  by  the  door.keep^* 
loud  inqinry  at  the  empty  boBcfae*  if 
there  are  "  Any  more  ne^ieis  Is  ge 
home  with  Mr.  ^»eaker."  In  the  een- 
duoc  of  debates  in  both  honse*,  the  in. 
genions  node  ef  evading  a  direct  decs- 
aion  npoD  the  merit*  of  a  propeaitMsv 
by  moving  the  previoas  qnostwsi,  we* 
retained.  When  five  membere  in  the 
bouse  of  repreeeatative*,  ec  a  pro> 
poser  and  aaoooder  iMnlT  in  the 
senate,  as  in  the  Uonse  of  G 
shonld  desire  to  negative  i 
^Uiout  m^ressisg  an  opinion  upon 
its  positive  mmte,  but  ouy  upon  the 
expediency  of  their  entertaining  it^ 
it  was  competent  to  them  to  mgve  the 
previoae  question — that  is,  "shall  the 
main  question"  (the  motion  belbra  the 
house^  "be  now  pvt;"  and  should  the 
negatives  prevwl,  all  fertber  debate 
npon  the  subject  shoiild  be  pi«(deded. 
The  progress  of  bills  wis  r^vlated  bf 
the  same  division  into  stages  uaad  ia 
the  British  legiriatnre.  KobilleoaU 
be  tntroduoed  without  a  motteu  fcr 
leave,  or  by  an  orderof  thehi 
re^rt  of  a  committee,  and  < 
pomt  the  senators  seees  to  havelaidiKi 
claim  to  tiie  privilegesijf  lorda  of  pen- 
liament,  eadi  indiTidnal  of  wbou  am^ 
npoD  his  own  anthwity,  lay  «  faUl  npoa 
the  table  of  the  house.  Having  beea 
introduced,  the  biU  was  read  a  flnt 
and  second  lime,  comioitted  lo  k  «•■ 
lect  committee,  or  to  a  committee ofthe 
whole  house,  reported,  ei^;roesed,  road 
a  third  time,  mused,  and  thm  sent  to 
be  dealt  with  in  like  mmmer  in  the 
other  house.  Tn  committee,  m  Is  th6 
Osage  in  pariiament,  the  speaker  left 
the  chair,  which  was  taken  by  artien- 
ber  appointed  for  the  parp6fc.  Is 
case  of  an  amendmcot  of  a  bill  speM 
to  in  one  house,  and  dissented  frani  tta 
the  other,  a  confitreoco  nriglit  lie  de- 
manded, whieb  was  managed  i^eetik 
mittees  who  met  in  x  neAlftf  ^mt- 
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nont,  aod  condaated  tbeic  buiioeia  ia 
all  MspectB  (with  the  exoeption  of  the 
ona  port}'  ritting  with  ooek«d  haU  upon 
their  hoada,  and  the  otber  atanding  ua- 
aorared)  jcet  as  if  tbej'  bad  aswmbled 
in  the  painted  chamber  at  Westmin- 
ater.  In  either  house,  just  ai  in  lords 
and  common*,  bunneaa  wis  preceded 
byprftjfr;  tto  pafSBioMit  love  of  pra- 
oedeut  erfercoBnng  the  inflnemie  of  rs- 
Kgions  pKrjodiQW,  and  wmaliatiiig  di*. 
eordanl  creads  br  an  aRaagement  that 
eachbomeahaaM  elect  tMowii«h^)lua, 
aeeovdiog  to  du  prevaiUag  opiniM,  but 
tbai  Aon  r«nrend  penona  abonld  in> 
teniange  tbeor  nunistrations  weeklj 
between  the  two  aasembHos.  The  se- 
nate remain  ingconiistent  to  thor  order, 
oomnutted  their  sphitnal  concerns  to  a 
buhop.  the  Right  Be*.  Samuel  Fro. 
Toit ;  while  the  hocua  of  representa- 
tirei  appointed  as  their  chaplain  the 
Bev.  William  IAdOi  whose  confession 
of  futh  we  are  unable  to  particularise. 
The  process  of  organisation  we  have 
here  exempMed  was  not  perfected  for 
aeveial  montiiSi  and  it  was  manifestly 
csiried  out  with  much  anxiety  and 
profonnd  conetderation.  Its  progress 
was  somewhat  interrupted  hy  the  or. 
rival  at  the  teat  of  government  and 
inansuration't^  Gaoaan  Wasbihotok, 
the  drat  President  of  the  United  States. 
The  first  erect  occurred  on  the  23rd  of 
April,  when  Waahington,  whose  jour- 
ney  from  his  retreat  of  Mount  Venion 
was  thiougboat  a  Irinmphal  proces- 
Kon,  was  met  at  EUzobetbtnwn,  m  New 
Jenej-.  by  a  joint  oonuniuee  of  the 
two  bonsH,  and  conducted  ' 


President  embarked  in  a  decorated 
barge,  ntanned  bj'  thirteen  branch 
^ota,  diessed  in  white— eTcr;  ra»- 
nifeatalxwof  respect  and  afiectiou  that 
a  r^oidng  people  could  bestow  being 
opontaneouBl/ oonf^red  upon  him.  1m 
luew  what  it  was  all  worth,  though  no 
bene&otot  of  mankind  has  ever  per- 
h^w  BO  signally  escaped  the  natural 
oonaequenosa  of  fielding  to  the  influ- 
ence of  motivea  incomprehenmble  hy 
the  common  herd.  "The  display  of 
boats"  (ha  says  in  his  iHar^)  "  which 
attended  and  joined  on  this  occasion, 
some  with  vocal)  and  others  with  in- 
strumental music  on  board,  the  deco. 
rations  of  the  ships,  the  n>ar  of  cannon, 
and  the  lond  accumationB  of  the  peo- 
ple, which  rent  the  aky  as  I  pwaed 
along  tiia  wharves,  filed  my  mina  with 


senaatlona  as  paiofUl  (eonteroplatiog 
the  reverse  of  this  scene,  which  may  bs 
the  case  after  all  my  labours  to  do 
eood)  OS  they  were  pleasing."  Upon 
landing  in  New  York  he  was  received 


troops,  he  was  conducted  to  his  house. 
In  tbe  evening  the  citjwaa  illuminated; 
bat  it  was  not  until  the  30th  of  April, 
the  day  of  ioauguraCion,  that  this  great 
event  aatnmed  its  solemn  public  cha- 
racter. In  taking  order  for  the  first 
reception  of  the  President  on  his  ar- 
rival,  the  two  houses  had  resolved  that 
be  ahontd  be  conducted,  '"without 
form,"  to  bis  residence  by  the  deputa- 
tion of  three  senators  and  five  zepn- 
aentatives  sent  for  that  purpose  to 
Elizabelhtown,  and  that  at  such  time 
thereafter  as  he  should  signify  to  be 
most  convenient  for  him,  he  should  be 
"formally  received  by  both  housoe," 
On  the  201h  April  the  Vice-President, 
John  Abjlns,  had  been  received  and 
instailed  as  preudent  of  the  senate, 
when  be  made  a  «>eech,  the  following 
extract  &om  which  bespeaks  the  kin^ 
lords,  and  commons  view  of  the  new 
constitution  taken  by  him,  and  doubu 
less  also  by  the  majority  of  those  whom 
he  addressed ;-~ 

"  I  congratolate"  (be  nicO  "  tbs  people  of 
America  on  tha  ronnBtion  of  a  nBtian&l  ma- 
■titation,  and  tbe  ioir  prospect  of  a  consutent 
adjninuitrKtion  of  a  government  of  laws  ^  on 
be  acqaiaition  of  a  honse  of  represcataliTeS 
choMn  by  tbsmulTn ;  of  a  senate  thus  Dom- 
pooed  by  their  own  stale  legblatons)  SOd  on 
tha  proBpflct  of  ■□  eiooutire  aDtbority,  in 
tbe  handi  of  one  trhooe  portr^  I  aball  not 
prMnme  to  draw.  Were  I  blessed,  with 
powers  to  do  jnitioa  to  his  cbiiacta',  ft 
woold  b«iiBponibIe  to  inciBase  tbe  ccafidenca 
or  aflectioD  of  bis  country,  or  nuko  tha 
amallesC  adiiUlJoii  to  bis  ^ory.  Ttiis  can 
only  be  eflected  by  a  diicharge  of  tbe  present 
exalted  tnut,  on  tbe  tame  prindplea,  with 
tba  same  alillides  and  viitnea  wbicli  imre 
nnlfbimly  appeared  in  sH  frig  fbrmer  conduct, 
poblic  or  private.  Hay  1,  nevoltHleaa,  be 
indulged  to  ioqoira,  if  wa  look  av«t  ttis  ca- 
UlogDe  of  ths  Ibat  ma^atialas  «f  nsliimii 
wbetbartluiybaTe  bean  dawmfn«t«d  pied- 
dents  or  coQsul^  Idngsorpiiocas,  wharaahall 
ws  find  one  wliose  oanuaanding  lalenti  and 
^rlues,  wlioM  ovemiliuK  good  fortmie  bava 
so  completely  imilol  aH  b^rta  and  n^ces  in 
his  bvour?" 


Adams's  opinion  of  tbe  exc«IIenc«  of 
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the  Biitisb  oonttitDtion,  and  bere  ii  a 
fiuing  public  commeDtary  upcui  tbat 
EentioiBQt  which  wai  thtred  ia  (u 
JeflersoD  intimates)  by  t'o-thirda  of 
th«  aeDBte.  But  thii  bod}-,  not  cod- 
tCQt  nilh  the  BubaUoce,  weru  dcairoiu, 
ai  we  have  actio,  of  eetabllBhiu;!  the 
fomuof  a  monarchical  rep ubiiu.  i'liey 
made  another  attempt  in  that  direction 
oa  the  veiy  day  of  Waibington'a  ar. 
rival,  when  ihey  appoinU.'d  a  coinmittee 
"  to  consider  and  report  what  stylo  or 
titlei  it  will  be  proper  to  aunes  to  the 
offiocM  of  I'resiilent  and  Viue-F  resident 
of  the  United  Stales,  if  any  other  than 
those  ^ven  in  the  constitution ;  alto 
to  coiitiilcr  of  the  time,  ptaoe,  and 
ninnner  in  wbich,  and  the  {lerson  by 
vhom,  the  oath  prescribed  by  the  oou- 
BtitiTtion  aliull  bo  adminiatenNl  (o  ibe 
Pretident,  and  to  ooufur  thereon  with 
such  committee  as  the  house  of  re. 
prcsuiitativet  sbaJI  appoint  for  that 
nurposu."  The  lower  house  responded 
by  the  appointment  of  a  cooiniitlae  of 
live  members  to  manage  the  confer 
rence ;  and  the  final  result  of  the  joint 
deliberation  was,  an  agroement  by 
both  bousei  tbat  the  inaiulUtiuD  (a 
coronation  without  a  crown)  uf  the 
rriisident  should  be  perfor.'Ufd  in  an 
open  balcony,  in  presence  of  the  peo- 
ple i  that  the  oath  should  be  adminis- 
tered by  the  Chancellor  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  and  that  the  ceremony 
should  be  followad  by  a  solemn  ilivina 
service,  lo  be  perfornieil  in  preaeucu 
of  tba  entire  legislature  by  Bishop 
FrOTost,  ohaplain  to  the  lenate.  The 
other  portion  of  iho  in9lrui;tion  given 
to  tbeir  committee  by  the  senate  seems 
to  have  been,  at  that  time,  evaded, 
but  ten  days  aflerwardn  the  house  of 
represeutativci  resolved  that  it  was 
not  proper  to  annex  any  style  or  title 
to  those  expressed  in  the  constitution. 
The  senate,  nevertbeleas,  penevercd, 
nolvithitanding  that  in  the  tneaiitiaie 
tha  ocGsnon  for  setting  a  precedent  in 
the  first  addreHE  to  the  President  hyl 
been  pawed  over.  A  motion  was  made 
tbat  the  title  af  Excellency  should  be 
used  in  addressing  the  President  of  the 
United  States,  and  the  motion  having 
been  negatived,  another  committee 
^Tos  appointed  to  confer  again  with  the 
houae  of  representativea  "  on  the  dif- 
ference of  opinion  subsisting  between 
the  two  houses."  Agooit  dealoffeneing 
followed,  in  the  course  of  which  the 
evasne  device  of  moving  the  previous 
question  was  resorted  l^  appareuliy 


for  the  fint  time,  by  tbe  tower  house, 
'Xbe  oonferenoe,  howeva-,  wna  held, 
and  the  committee  of  tbe  setiale  hav- 
ing reported  that  no  agreement  contd 
b>i  arrived  at,  their  own  reeommHtda- 
tion  that  "  it  will  be  proper  tot  the 
senate  to  address  the  Praaident  as  Bis 
Bighutm  Iha  i'mutnt  of  t*c  Vmiad 
SUUet  of  AmniM,  lad  Pmleetor  tif 
Un'r  Xiisrties,"  was  taken  ' 


"Fnnn  s  dscant  rapset  for  the  a|iwiM 
■nil  prsLtica  aC  civilaed  "i''™]!.  wbettis 
itDihri  oi^iian-Lucal  or  lepublicui  fofnu  d 
goicmmenl,  »ibu»  cu5(oiu  ig  to  annex  lil)cs 
of  rtsiiecuLilitj-  to  Uit  ofliix  of  their  cbiff 

ftweljjQ  nntlc'ii^  a  due  r«specl  Tor  tbe  ms. 
jaUy  of  tb«  people  of  the  UailHl  Stivn, 
nuy  not  b<  haxinlfd  by  an  appearance  et 
nngalarity,  Hm  seoala  bu  faen  indaod  u 
bs  at  opioion  thit  it  voaM  ba  props'  to 
sniMj^  s  raqHctabla  till*  lo  Um  offio  of 
I'miiteat  ot  tlw  UuitMl  Slates;  bnt  tbe 
seiisle,  deuroiu  i4  pneecrla^  harmony  wilti 
tbe  iHuiie  of  reprcMiitatiTes,  where  tb« 
practice  lately  oljuervcd  in  presenliojj  ta  ai- 
ilrew  to  the  PrefldeiH  hu  nithoot  tbe  adili- 


"  ThareTon  reMlv«d,  —  Hat  the  pnnal 
uklrcw  be,  To  tike  PraUtat  ^  Ate  Vtatri 
OhIm,  without  additloB  <*  titl&' 

Before  this  interlude  h«d  been  pla;^ 
out  the  great  oeremouy  of  iiiai^uration 
had  been  pwfbnned  with  a«  maebaf 


possible  to  exiemporiae  >br  Uie  0(._. 
At  nine  o'clock  in  the  morniDg  an  we 
chiircbes  in  tbe  city  were  (^ned,  and 
a  servioe  wot  perfvriaad,  in  tbe  oouik 
ol  which  prayen  were  off^ed  up  for 
tbe  Preoideot  (no  otfaarwise  than  they 
might  be  odeired  &r  our  •overeigs 
lady,  the  Qii««iO,  and  for  the  outpour- 
ing of  the  Divine  Ueasing  upon  tbe 
le^slaturCf  as  (hough  it  were  %  high 
court  of  parliament  under  a  nort  re- 
ligious aud  graciout  miyeny  at  that 
time  assembled.  In  paamng  in  formal 
procession  from  his  dwelling  to  the 
federal  Hall,  Washingtwi  rode  Alone 
in  a  state  ooaob.  Ue  was  dressed  in  a 
full  trimmed  court  suit  of  dark  velvet, 
with  bag  and  iword,  and  was  attended 
by  tbe  committees  uf  the  two  housBt, 
by  tbe  heads  uf  departmenit)  city  au. 
thorilies,  foreign  minitteia  anil  public 
officers  of  every  desorqitiQn.  '  He 
housea  vera  Already  M«wbl«dt  and 
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the  aenato,  upon  being  informed  of 
hu  approach,  desired  the  preaenoe  in 
their  cWmber  of  the  house  of  repre- 
aeDlAtivcs,  in  order  to  attend  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States  while  taking 
the  oath  required  by  the  constitution. 
"When  our  sovereign  lady  visits  the 
pakce  of  Westminster,  and  arrives 
within  the  npper  hoose,  the  gentleman 
usher  goes  to  the  door  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  which  is  carelhlly  closed 
and  locked  upon  his  approach,  and 
knocking  upon  it  with  his  black  rod, 
enforces  an  entiy  bj  virtue  of  that 
potent  sjmbol.  On  being  admitted, 
be  advances  up  the  middle  of  the  house 
towards  the  table,  making  three  obei- 
sances to  the  chair,  and  ssjs,  '■  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  Queen  commands  this 
hoDoarable  house  to  attend  her  ma- 
jesty immediately  in  the  House  of 
Peers."  Hethen  withdraws,  still  mak- 
ing obeisances  t  nor  does  he  turn  his 
back  upon  the  house  notil  he  has 
reached  the  bar.  The  command  is 
obeyed  in  a  spirit  identical  with  that 
wbicb,  no  doubt,  influenced  the  bouse 


■embbince  of  authority,  but  in  constl- 
tlitional  import  no  way  diflerent.  The 
house,  preceded  by  their  speaker, 
went  into  the  senate  chamber  and  took 
the  seats  assigned  to  them ;  and  the 
jcnnt  committee,  preceded  by  their 
ebunnan,  agreeably  to  order,  intro- 
duced the  Fresidenii  who  was  received 
by  the  Vice-President,  and  conducted 
to  the  chair,  when  the  vice-president 
informed  him  that  "  the  senate  and 
house  of  representatives  of  the  United 
States  were  ready  to  attend  him  to 
take  the  oath  re^iuiicd  by  the  consti- 
tution, and  that  it  woulil  be  adminis- 
tered by  the  ohaaoellor  of  the  Slate  of 
New  York."  To  which  the  President 
replied,  "lie  waa  ready  to  proceed;" 
andi  being  attended  to  the  balcony  in 
iront  of  the  hall  by  tbe  vice-preiidenl 
and  senators,  the  speaker,  and  repre- 
sentatives, and  tbe  other  pubUc  cha- 
racters present,  the  oath  was  admi- 
aistered.  After  which  Chancellor 
Livingstone  proclaimed —  "Lm^  Hot 
Oeorgt  Wet^iagtim,  Prendad  o/'  the 
Vniied  States,"  and  tbe  whole  people 
catching  up  the  sound  shoutea  with 
one  voice — "  God  bless  Washington  1 
Iions  live  our  beloved  President  1" 

The  next  step  vr&a  the  formal  open- 
ing of  the  legiauiurB  by  a  speech  Inun 
the  chair,  the  house  of  r^resoatativee 


Bgun  attending  in  the  senate  chamber. 
The  speeches  5  Washington  upon  that 
and  subsequent  occasions  ciiMely  re- 
semble in  their  form  and  arrangement 


were  addressed  to  his  lords  and  com- 
mons— "  Fellow-citizens  of  the  senate 
and  of  the  house  of  r^resentatives" 
— and  conveyed  such  information  as  be 
had  or  chose  to  give  touching  the  do- 
mestic ailairs  and  foreign  relations  of 
the  state,  with  recommendations  of 
special  aubjecla  to  the  attention  of 
congress.  A  financial  paragraph  was 
always  inlerpolatad,  addressed  to  the 
'*  Gentlemen  oi  the  bouse  of  repiesen- 
tatives,"  and  tho  joint  address  to  both 
bouses  was  formally  resumed  in  a 
closing  sentence  or  two  of  moral  re- 
flection or  pious  exhortation,  which 
might  have  been  used  interchangeably 
with  the  analogous  passages  in  a 
British  royal  speech.  The  houses,  on 
their  part,  fully  maintained  the  prece- 
dent. No  sooner  bad  they  returned 
from  Divine  service,  and  the  Presidene 
bad  been  re-conducted  to  his  house, 
than  they  repaired  to  their  reapeotivo 
chambers,  and  there  set  abont  I  be 
work  of  preparing  addresses,  ccboee  of 
tbe  speech  which  waa  reported  to  tbe 
house  by  Mr,  Speaker  with  as  little 
conoem  for  the  fact  that  its  words 
were  still  ringing  in  the  ears  of  all  who 
beard  him,  as  is  felt  under  like  cireum- 
stances  by  his  right  honourable  proto- 
type, tbe  first  commoner  of  England. 
Committees  were  appwnled  to  prepare 
addresses,  and  the  funcliomines  who 
moved  and  seconded  the  resolutions  in 
that  behalf  were,  we  doubt  not,  upon 
that  primeval  occasion,  duly  attired 
after  tbe  mtnner  of  their  British  ana- 
logues, in  full  court  costume.  The 
a^lresses  when  ready  were  reported, 
agreed  to,  and  ordered  hi  be  pre- 
sented by  the  respective  speakers, 
accompanied  by  the  whole  of  each 
houiB,  to  the  President.  In  England, 
"  lords  with  white  i>tave«,"  that  is  to 
say,  membera  of  the  royal  household, 
and  in  the  commons  "  such  members 
as  are  of  ber  or  his  majesty's  most 
hononrable  privy  council,"  are  ordered 
to  learn  the  sovereign's  pleasure  as  to 
when  she  will  be  atlundea  with  the  ad. 
dress;  and  that  being  ascertained,  the 
houses  proceed  separately  to  the  royal 
abode.  There  being  neither  lords,  uor 
white  staves,  nor  right  luiuuurahle 
counsellors  in  thu  Ameiicwi  oliamben. 
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ereiuDg,  whidi  hit  gtod  1 
dend  a  very  Huwnhk  mm  to  kin." 

TiieT«  ii  luobkbl^  ia  thii  Kofjr  m 

little  nalidoa*  ezaggantioaf  IheoK 

of  tho  libertj,  equality,  wtd 

ity  notioM  vila  whiah  Jaflenm 

faad  ikcn  wriTed,  frwk  chaqpd.  from 

EVuoe.      It  ii  ftbuadantlf  eridanl, 

atwrthdam,  thu  WHhingtoa'a  good 

•Hue  did  DOt  take  the  tnrn  indtaitad 

bjr  tiui  nltn-npabUoaa  wcnttvj  of 

Hii  pQiNBal  haluta  wan  emi- 

r  arinoontia  i  be  waa  ai  digufiad, 

J,  and  nmple  aa  if  tbe  nobleat 

blood  and  moat  aaoient  Uoaaga  had 

been  oomUnod  in  him  with  tbe  pnrwt 

baart  and  aoiuKteat  iateUaot  tbnt  ever 

informed  a  buraan  bung.    Like  nianj 

otber   remaAable  men,  bs  attadiod 

oonmderable  importaooe  to  dream  *m 

disdnati*«  <f  itatioB)  and  the  cava 

with  wbioh  he  atlJred  binaelf  for  tba 

oeren^oiij  of  hie  inaofuration  waa  s 

homage  to  tbe  aoleamtj  of  ti 


his  own  home,  while  he  wai  vaiUd  Kpon 
for  the  aame  puipoee  by  the  houM  of 
reprcaentatiTei  in  a  chamber  adjoining 
their  own.  He  replied  to  eadi  bj  a 
■imple  ezpreaiion  m  thanks,  juit  laoh 
aa  hia  crowned  brother  of  Eoglaud  waa 
wont  to  tue  in  making  his  rojal  ao- 
knowledgmenta    lor    aunilar    compU- 

ThiiB  was  tbe  American  eonatitntion 
horn,  as  it  were,  in  the  purple  of  a  11. 
inited  monarchT ;  and  ii  the  peiaonal 
deputy  and  hif^tooed  rirtue  of  thoee 
wEo  aniated  at  and  conducted  the  birth 
oonld  hare  been  anrel;  tranamitted 
from  father  to  son,  •  lorer  of  mankind 


naing  01  1 
Iratenutjrn 
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and  iiluatrious  aenaton  wai  not  here- 
ditary, and  endowed  with  a  Titali^  aa 
enduring  as  that  of  the  line  of  kings 
and  lonli,  their  political  anceatora. 
Nor  was  it  bom  out  of  due  time.  Tbe 
tone  of  ao^tj  and  of  public  feeling  in 
America  was  then  decidedly  monarchi- 
cal and  aristocratic,  to  the  fall  eirtent 
compatible  with  a  truly  British  love  of 
GOngtitutional  order  and  popular  free- 
dom. An  anecdote  related  by  Jeffer- 
son, aa  "a  specimen  of  tbe  frency 
which  preTailwl  in  New  York  00  the 
opening  of  the  goTeraroent,"  is  more 
■ignificant  than  U^ilative  acta  as  to 
tbe  actual  condition  of  tbe  public 
mind.  At  the  first  pnblic  ball,  which 
took  place  after  the  preudent's  ar- 
rival, tbe  arranaements  were  as  fol> 
lows  :  —  "  A  sofa  at  tiie  head  of  the 
room,  raised  on  several  steps,  where- 
on the  Prendent  and  Mn.  WaiiJiing- 
ton  were  to  be  seated.  The  gentle- 
men were  to  dance  in  swordi.  Each 
one  when  going  to  dance  was  to  lead 
his  partner  to  tbe  foot  of  the  aofot 
make  a  low  obeisance  tc  the  Freudent 
and  bis  lady,  then  ^o  and  dance,  and 
when  done  bring  hii  partner  again  to 
the  foot  of  the  sofa  fbr  new  obeisances, 
and  then  retire  to  their  chairs.  It 
was  to  be  understood,  too,  that  gentie- 
m«n   were  to    be   dressed  in    bogs. 


,  prompted  br  the  established 

of  bis  mind.*     Nearlf  thir^ 

year*  eariier  we  find  htm  writiiu  to  lus 

agent,  "Bobort  Care^i  mertmant  in 

Tjoadoa,"  in  the  foUowing  tenu  i— 

"^  "OnthgDUurddetaaafanFOfssftraMlM^ 
the  whidL  1  b%  the  bnnr  at  yoa  to  porohow 
for  m^  and  to  mai  tboa  hf  the  nnt  riiip 
bonnd  to  this  lirer.  As  ll>w  ara  daignad 
ftir  weiring  sppanl  (br  myitU,  I  Lavs  aat- 
mlttad  ths  choice  of  thuu  to  your  huxj, 
having  tbe  beit  oploioa  oT  your  taile.  I 
want  oeithet  lace  nor  embroidery.  Plain 
clotbtt,  «lth  gold  or  sliver  buttons,  If  worn 
in  gtmteel  dieu,  are  all  that  I  detira.  I 
have  hitherto  had  my  eloUies  made  by  one 
Charles  Liorene*.  WIMbsr  It  bs  the  ludt 
of  [he  tailor  «  of  tbe  n^iiirs  swt  I  vnoot 
uj;  hot  (wtain  It  is,  mydoawJuwiiew 
fitted  m«  wait  I  thanto*  Isavs  tba  cboioe 
of  the  worinnin  to  yoo.  I  aiclowa  msasu^ 
and,  for  ■  furtlin  direction,  I  tUnk  it  not 
omiu  (o  odd,  thst  my  statute  U  dx  bet ; 
ottierwiie  rstbu  slendtr  than  corpoleot.'' 

Ilia  deportment  at  New  Yoik,  dnr- 
ing  the  two  first  yeara  of  his  preaidettcy, 
i*  described  by  Blr.  Stayveaant  Sttm 


*  Jnlini  Casor,  wh«n  tinkti^  under  tbs  daggsn  of  Us  s—iiDs,  devoted  hb  last  mim^m 
to  the  seemly  oinuigeDMnt  of  hit  robe.  AegDitDS  liod  Ids  hair  conAdly  dreend  in  prepon- 
tloD  for  tbe  great  changr.  Oolninbiis  Jefcrred  Out  perfiMnunoa  of  the  grait  act  of  Us  UA — 
Us  firK  landing  In  tbe  Kew  Worid— onlU  he  hod  mads  nady  to  tha  aalasul^  Igr  draastng 
In  Ui  itdMst  sidt. 


.^Cnioglc 
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the  recoUentioni  of  4wt«nip> 
"not  plain,  nor  wtu  it  at  8)1  pom  pom 
hi*  nyle  gwve  nnlvcnnl  Batisfikction  ta 
all  tlaitca  at  the  Mmmanit^.  He 
seldom wiikedin the itreeC;  hispublic 
iccrention  waa  in  riding.  When  nc- 
oonipuiicd  by  Mra.  Waahington,  he 
rode  in  a  cams^  dmwn  hj  six  hi>Tso!>, 
wHh  two  outriders,  who  wore  a  rtcli 
linrr,  cocked  hats,  with  cockades  and 

iwder.  When  he  rode  on  horse'iark, 
was  joioed  by  one  or  more  of  the 
sentleinen  of  hi«  family,  and  attended 
byhig  outriders.  He  always  attended 
Divine  service  on  Sundays ;  his  car- 
ntige  on  these  occasions  contained 
Mra.  Washington  and  himself,  with 
one  or  both  of  their  grandchfldren, 
and  was  drawn  by  two  horses,  with 
two  ftwtmcn  behind ;  it  was  succeeded 
hj  a  postehaise,  accommodating  two 
gendcnien  of  his  household." 

Within  a  fortnight  ri'tei  his  inaogu- 
Tstion,  on  the  lath  of  May,  1789,  he 
addressed  a  circular  letter  to  the  Vice- 
President  Adains,  Mr.  Jay,  Colonel 
Hamilton,  and  James  Madison,  ask- 
ing their  advice,  by  fonnul  fjueries,  as 
to  the  line  of  condnct  proptr  to  be 
marked  out  fbr  his  daily  life,  nbich 
should  not  "  please  everybody,  bnt, 
by  being  consonant  with  reason,  meet 

Eeral  approbation."     He  points  to 
[ffopnety  of  bii  holding  lerccs, 
asking  "  whether  one   day  in   every 


It  be  SI 


It  for  rt 


visits  of  compliment  ?"  lie  maniffsily 
desires  support  in  resistance  to  vu]g:ir 
intrusion  upon  bis  privacy,  by  inquiiing 
"whether  it  would  tend  to  prompt 
iinpcrtinL:nt  applications,  and  involvu 
dis3;^rccublo  cunsequencus,  to  have  it 
known  tliat  tlie  President  will,  every 
momiiig  at  uig lit  o'clock,  be  at  leistire  to 
give  Budienoc  ta  persons  »ho  rosy  liuvo 
business  with  him  ?"  Announcing  (hat 
he  does  not  intend  to  give  goneral  en. 
tertninmvnts  in  the  manner  the  presi- 
dents of  Con^sshave  formerly  done, 
he  asks,  "  if  it  will  bo  practicable  to 
draw  liuch  a  line  of  distinctiun,  in  re- 
gard to  persons,  as  that  six,  eight,  or 
ten  ofEoul  dioracters,  including,  in  ro> 
tition,  the  members  of  both  bouses, 
may  be  invited  informally,  or  other. 
wise,  to  dino  with  him  oa  the  days 
fixed  for  receiving  compnny,  without 
exciting  damonrs  in  toe  rest  of  fk. 


oomrnnnity  ?"  He  mtiniKtM,  Uiathe 
might  be  willing,  if  it  would  he  satis- 
factory  to  the  public,   "  to  make  about 

four  great  entertainments  in  a  year 

on  such  {rreat  occasions  as  the  anni- 
rersnry  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence, the  alliance  with  France, 
the  peace  with  Great  Britain,  the  or. 
csnisation  of  the  general  government;" 
bat  ho  hints  that  such  arrangements 
would,  perhaps,  be  better  avoided. 
He  inquires  "  whether  there  would  bo 
any  impropriety  in  the  President 
making  informal  visits  —  that  is  to 
say,  in  his  calling  upon  his  acqnunt- 
ances,  or  public  characters,  tor  tha 
purpose  of  sociability  or  civility  7  and 
what  as  to  the  form  of  doin^  it  might 
evince  tbesc  visits  to  have  been  made 
in  bis  private  character,  so  as  that 
they  may  not  be  construed  into  visitB 
from  the  President  of  the  United 
States  ?  And  in  what  light  would  faia 
appearance,  rarely,  at  tea-parties  bo 
considered  ^■'  Upon  these  points  ho 
reijucated  a  candid  and  undisguised 
opinion,  ivniarkinjr,  that  "  many 
things,  which  appvar  of  little  impor- 
tancc  in  theiuselves,  and  at  the  begin- 
ning, may  have  great  and  dorablo 
cotiseijuences  from  their  having  been 
estiiblisheil  at  the  eommencemcnt  of  a 
new  general  government."  The  only 
answer  to  these  queries  fonnd  among 
Washington's  papers,  was  one  from 
Jobn  Adams.  He  discountenances 
al!  format  public  entertainments  by 
the  Frcsidcnt ;  thinks  he  might  make 
or  receive  informal  visits  at  his  plea- 
sure, marking  their  nature  by  undress, 
and  few  attendants;  that,  taking  such 
precautions,  be  might  even  go  to  a 
tea-party  ;  but  that,  "  aa  Prcsidenl, 
he  sliuuld  bavc  no  intercourse  with  so- 
ciety, but  upon  public  business,  or  at 
his  levees."  He  points,  hot  obscure- 
\y,  to  a  civil  list  to  provide  for  the 
President's  household,  with  "chamber- 
lains, aids-de-camp,  secretaries,  mas- 
Ac,   aflirming. 


ihnt  "  tlie  office,  by  its  legal  authority 
defined  in  the  constitution,  baa  no 
equal  in  the  world,  excepting  tliose 
only  which  are  held  by  crowned 
heads ;  nor  is  the  royal  authority  in 
all  cases  to  be  compued  to  it."  Bat 
"  neither  dignity  nor  authority  can  be 
tappocted  in  Innium  minds,  collected 
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iato  nationg,  or  nnj  great  numbers, 
without  fi  splendour  and  majesty  in 
Bome  degree  |iroportioned  to  ihcm." 
Tbcsc  were  niHiiifostly  Wnshiugloii's 
oirn  vJcwSf  and  it  is  difficult  eu1£- 
cktiitly  to  ndmirc  the  moiloiution  nnd 
un^le  rocard  to  iho  public  welfare 
witb  irhicli  111*  earried  tltem  out.  'I'hc 
cxtrenio  Itvpublican  and  Krciieh  piirtv, 
from  tht'  fir>t,  drpnilcd  the  c^Iiibliih. 
men t  of  a  pormnucut  moaareb}-,  nnd, 
pu^lfcssed  with  thnt  notion,  tlu-y  doubt- 
«d  even  tbe  piirilj-  and  virtue  of  ^Vnsh- 
ington.  It  is  plain  that  JefTersoit, 
wbo  served  in  his  Srst  cabinet,  was 
con'tnntl}'  influenceil  by  the  fpMr  tliat 
lie  designed  to  maku  himself  n  king. 
He  so  fenred,  Tnanifustlr  ngninst  bis 
better  judgment,  bat  tho  suspicion 
was  attended  witb  tasting  mtsehief  to 
tbe  commoniTGaltb.  It  is  true,  that 
in  Jefferson's  Lite  letters  (as,  for  ex- 
ample, in  one  writlon  to  Mr.  Melish 
in  )«in),  he  fully  acquits  Wofhin^ton 
of  any  aitibitioua  views;  but  a  short 
extract  from  his  diary,  dal«d  Hay  23, 
1T03,  will  show  the  real  stnte  of  his 
feelings  At  Uie  time  when  he  was  a 
secretary  of  state,  and  the  official 
(Mnfidaut  nnd  counsellor  of  the  Pre- 


■J  had  sent"  (ho  writes)  "  to  the  Prcw. 
dent  ^euterJe}',  drafts  uf  ■  letter  rrnni  lilin 
to  Itie  pruvisory  executive  council  uf  Fmicc. 
and  of  oiic  rnra  myKlfia  U.  Tenmiit,  bulli 
on  tbeocnyioai'fhii  recall  I  called  on  bim 
to-day.  tin  aald  ttiere  was  an  csprossion 
in  ono  of  thmi  which  he  liad  nenr  before 
scan  Id  any  i>f  our  pabllcnttons,  tn  wit. 
'  our  republic'  lie  said,  that  ccndnly  onn 
was  B  rapul)lican  guvemmeDt,  bnl  i-et  we  timd 
not  osed  lluit  styl^  in  thl.4  way  ;  tliat  if  any- 

naidiy,  he  was  sure  It  nasoiily  a  fewimlivl- 
1n  the  United  Statt* 


■   t  be  wa« 

chy  being  introduced.  He  adverted  to  a 
piece  in  Frencau'a  paper  ofyeelcrdiy;  ho 
Slid  be  deepited  all  their  attaclis  on  him  psr- 
aooaliy.  bnt  that  there  never  had  been  an 
•ctof  the  pirenirnent,  not  meaning  in  the 
•lemtiTe  Una  only,  bat  in  any  line,  which 
that  paper  had  not  ahiued.  He  wai  evU 
dently  sore  and  warm,  and  I  took  Ilia  in- 
tentioo  to  be,  tbut  I  ibonld  InieNcre  io 
some  way  wilh  Frrncau,  perhaps  withdraw 
Ills  apptriiitment  of  trausluting-clerk  tu  my 
oBice.  But  1  will  O't  do  it  Uie  paper 
hss  saved  our  con-.lltution,  which  wu  gal- 
lopplng  fait  inl^  i  oiarcby,  and  haa  been 


It  was  certainly  high  time,  Uieu,f(ir 
JelTerson  to  rctiro ;  but  tliree  monlbi 
Inter  wc  find  tho  PresideDt  soliciting 
him  to  remain  in  office  nianifcitlj  <,K- 
cording  to  Jefferson's  own  showing)  in 
tho  hope  that  he  might  be  able  to 
work  upon  his  better  feeling!,  so  far  m 
to  induce  bim  to  lend  bis  aid  towanb 
Blopping  the  tide  of  mischief  b«  hid 
set  free.  This  oecurred  but  four  lUvt 
after  a  scene  which  showed  how  dc«[Jj 
VVasbington  was  hurt,  u  ita  contrut 
with  the  moderation  of  tone  to  wbidi 
he  so  soon  returned  marks  the  di^i- 
fied  elevation  of  his  patriotism  abore 
the  party  rage  of  hia  minister.  At  a 
cabinet  meeting  held  h>  discuss  th« 
mode  of  dealin{{  with  citisen  GeiKI, 
the  minister  of  the  French  RepubBc, 
who  had  entered  upon  a  career  of  pro- 
pngandisui,  in  tlie  course  of  which  he 
insulted  lEie  President,  and  seriouiff 
compromised  the  peace  of  the  Union, 
"  Knox  (Jefferson  reUt«s)  iDtroduced 
a  pasquinade  ktcly  prioted,  called  tbe 

funeral  of  George  W n  and  Jamei 

W n,  king  atid  judge,  Stc,  whert 

the  President  was  placed  o»  a  guillo- 
tine. The  President  was  mudi  in- 
flimed ;  got  into  one  of  these  passiont 
when  he  cann<it  command  himself: 
ran  on  much  on  the  personal  abuse 
which  bud  been  bestowed  on  him ;  de- 
fied any  man  on  earth  to  produce  one 
single  act  of  his  since  he  had  been  in 
the  government,  which  was  not  done 
on  tlie  purest  motives  ;  that  he  htd 
never  repented  but  once  the  haviDC 
slipped  the  moment  of  resigning,  sna 
that  WHS  every  moment  fiince  ;  that  b; 
G —  he  had  rather  bo  in  his  grii-e 
than  in  bis  present  situation  ;  that  he 
had  rather  be  on  his  farm  than  to  be 
made  emperor  of  tho  world,  and  yet 
that  they  were  charging  him  wilh  , 
wanting  to  be  b  kiiiz.  That  that  ra»- 
cal  Freneau  sent  him  three  of  hii 
papers  every  day,  m  if  he  thought  he 
wonid  become  the  distributor  of  hii 
papers ;  that  he  could  sae  in  this  no- 
thing but  an  impudent  design  to  inmlt 
him  j  he  ended  in  this  high  tone. 
Tbure  was  a  pause.  Some  difficahj 
in  resuming  our  question."  ProbaW.t 
there  was  no  other  man  on  earth  who. 
in  Washington's  jiositioo,  would,  under 
such  circumstatices,  have  suffered  any 
nucstion  to  be  resumed  in  amicahle 
.  with  the  employer  and  abet- 
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tor  of  FreneaD  and  the  palliator  of 
Genet's  conduct,  in  both  of  which 
capacities  JefTerson  confessedly  etood. 
But  the  purity  and  strength  of  the  Pre- 
sident's patnotisra  triumphed  equally 
over  his  own  temper  and  over  the 
most  persevering  attempta  to  thwiirt 
his  public  policy,  which  he  liirnsclf 
characterised  in  the  last  tetter  he  ever 
wrote  to  Jelliirson,  as  "  the  grossest 
and  most  insidious  misrepreseulutiong, 
made  in  such  exaggerated  and  inde- 
cent terras,  as  could  acarccly  be  ap. 
piled  to  a  Nero,  a  notorious  defaulter, 
or  even  to  a  common  pickpocket." 
Throughout  Washington's  two  terms 
of  government  the  model  of  the  federal 
monarchical  republic  which  ha<l  been 
set  up  was  not  departed  from  in  fnet 
or  in  form.  The  kingly  prerogative 
was  unmistakably  and  substantially 
asserted  in  the  President's  nifusal  to 
comply  with  a  demand  of  the  house  of 
representatives  fur  the  production  of 
papers  in  relntiou  to  Jay's  treaty  with 
Great  Ilrilain.  He  tlien  stood  upon 
the  basis  of  the  constitution,  which,  he 
says,  in  a  letter  written  at  the  time, 
WHS  struck  at,  and  that  boldly,  in  its 
fundamental  principles ;  "  no  candid 
man  (he  adds)  in  the  least  degree  ac- 
quainted with  this  business,  will  be- 
lieve fur  n  moment  that  the  oileririble 
dispute  was  about  papers,  or  whether 
the  Briti^ih  treaty  was  a  good  one  or  a 
bad  one  i  but  wliether  there  should  be 
a  treaty  at  all,  without  the  concurrence 
of  the  house  of  representatives."  In 
resisting  that  demand,  he  efliictuatly 
protested  against  a  democratic  inva- 
fiion  of  the  consdtu^on;  and  in  the 
apparently  trivial  ceremonial  of  his 
levees,  he  cmtinued  to  assert  with  dig- 
nity and  Biuipiiciiy  the  distinct  and 
piu^uiount  character  of  the  president 
tial  office.  It  is  curioua  to  observe 
the  care  and  deference  to  adverse  ojii- 
nion  with  which  he  explains  his  j>rac- 
tice  in  these  particulars,  for  the  infor. 
mation  of  those  "who  would  lind  fault, 
with  or  wiihout  a  cause;" — "These 
vbits  (he  says  in  a  letter  to  Governor 
Penner)  are  optional.  They  are  made 
without  invitation.  Between  the  hours 
of  three  and  four  every  Tuesday  I  am 
prepared  to  receive  them.  Gentlemen, 
oAen  in  great  numbers,  come  and  go, 
chat  with  each  other,  and  act  as  they 
please.  A  porter  shows  them  into  the 
room,  and  they  retire  from  it  when 
they  please,  and  without  ceremony. 
At  thor  first  eQlraQce  they  Bolate  me, 


and  I  them,  and  as  many  aa  I  can  talk 
to  I  do.  What  pomp  there  is  in  aU 
this  I  am  nnablo  to  discover.  Per- 
haps it  consists  in  not  sitting.  To  this 
two  reasons  are  opposed ;  first,  it  is 
unu.'iiuil;  secondly,  which  is  a  more 
substnnllul  one,  because  I  have  no 
room  large  enough  to  contain  a  third 
of  (he  chairs  wliidi  would  be  sufficient 
to  admit  it.  If  it  is  supposed  that  os- 
tentation, or  the  fashions  of  courts 
(which,  by-the-bye,  I  believe  originate 
oftener  in  convenience,  not  to  say  ne- 
cessity, than  is  generally  imagined), 
gave  rise  to  this  custom,  I  will  boldly 
affirm,  that  no  supposition  was  ever 
more  erroneous. " 

The  view  we  have  ventured  to  pre- 
sent of  the  dispositions  that  prevailed 
in  the  infancy  of  the  constitution  may 
possibly  startle  soiue  fast-going  demo- 
crats of  the  present  dav ;  and  the  moral 
we  are  disposed  to  deduce  from  the 
facts  we  have  pointed  to  may  seem  yet 
more  alarming.  Nevertheless,  we  are 
Srmly  impressed  with  the  conviction, 
that  when  the  wisdom  of  the  heroes 
and  sages  of  the  American  revolution 
led  them  to  adopt  the  British  model 
for  their  new  institutions,  they  hit 
upon  the  plan  best  suited  to  the  habits 
and  prejudices,  and  perhaps  we  may 
say  to  the  natural  genius,  of  those  for 
whom  tfaey  were  legislating ;  and  that 
to  that  fortunate  choice  the  present 
existtnco  of  the  Union  as  a  single  com. 
monwealth  is,  in  all  human  probabi- 
lity, due.  The  object  held  inost  tena- 
ciously in  view  by  U'ashington,  Adams, 
Hamilton,  and  the  majority  of  the 
convention  and  of  the  early  congresses, 
clearly  was,  to  let  the  course  of  events 
shape  a  constitution.  It  was  as  evi- 
dently the  object  of  Jefferson,  Patrick 
Henry,  and  the  minority,  to  construct 
a  constitution  which  should  shape  the 
nation  into  that  mould  of  perfection 
which  they  childishly  believed  to  be 
possible  for  humanity.  There  can  be 
tittle  doubt  that,  among  both  parlies, 
there  was  a  very  iorgo  proportion  of 
truly   honest,   earnest,    antt   patriotic 


the 


history  of  the  times,  public  and  pri- 
vate, will  refuse  at  this  day  to  admit 
that  Washington  observed  aJTaira  from 
a  higher  position  than  any  of  them, 
and  lookeii  beyond  tbem  all.  He  per- 
ceived that  written  articles,  however 
logically  constructed,  could  not  serve 
for  the  foundation  of  a  practical  and 
stable  government ;  that  a  coDstitn- 
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tioD,  toluYeanychanoeofbciiiKKiniid 

And  pennanent,  must  be  bated  npon 
the  coatoms  aod  requirements  of  the 
people  —  most,  in  fact,  grow  out  of 
them,  —  be  modified  as  the  fonncr 
change,  and  expanded  as  the  latter 
become  developed.  Ucnce  the  letter 
of  the  cooBtitution  of  1787  >»  nearly  a« 
vague  aa  that  of  Ma^a  Charts,  and 
was  accordiog]^  but  Utile  suited  to  the 
taata  of  the  phJosophical  conslitulion- 
mongen  of  tiie  day. 

"TtwabMac«''((aT>  Jcfinoo)  "of  ox- 
prcM  dedantloni  enaorlDg  freedom  of  nil- 
gioD,  traedom  af  the  press,  freedom  of  the 
pereon  under  the  nninlemipted  protectioa  of 
tbe  habeai  corpm  end  trial  by  Jary  In 
dTit  ae  well  h  In  criminal  cues,  eicited  mj 
Jealousy ;  and  the  re-eliffibilU j  of  tbe  pre- 
sideut  Toe  life  I  quite  disapprovtd." 


of  such  deckrutiong  Uie  iiuruat  enfe- 
guard  of  those  fundamental  institu- 
tions. They  were  in  full  operation  ; 
aiid  not  bciiig  expressly  mentioned  in 
tho  articles,  they  were  consequently 
ineluded  in  the  category  of  "  ancient 
and  undoubted  liberties  "  which,  sa- 
cred, irrefragable,  and  yet  expansive, 
is  the  consliUition  of  tho  Anglo-Saxon 
race.  Washington  foresaw,  what  wo 
bavo  actual  knowledge  of,  through  the 
experience  of  the  many  bran-new  con. 
stitutions  that  have  been  forged  in 
Europe  during  the  thrcc-quartCTs  of  a 
century  last  past,  viz.  i  that  a  charte 
may  declait!  religious  toIcTation,  free- 
dom of  the  preita,  liberty  of  the  per- 
son, and  triul  byjuiy;  and  yet,  that 
not  one  of  (hose  priTilegea  shall  be  se- 
cured in  praulice,  or  perhaps  seriously 
wished  tor  by  the  imijonty  of  the 
people.  Tbe  full  acceptance  of  tho 
philosophy  of  liio  "social  contract," 
and  the  fullest  development  upon 
paper  of  the  doctrines  of  liberty,  equiu 
lity,  and  fraternity,  Jn  l^'rancc,  did  not 
ensure  an  inoQensive  citizen  in  the 
right  of  removing  a  score  of  miles 
from  his  domicile  without  the  protec- 
tion of  a  passport.  Although  not  a 
scrape  of  a  pen  was  ever  made  with  a 
view  of  Bceuring  such  a  right  in  an 
Engliiih  or  American  constitution,  an 
ntleiupt  to  infringe  upon  it  in  England 
or  America  would  at  once  be  met  by 
an  invociilion  of  "  ancient  and  un- 
doubted liberties,"  and  the  appeal 
would  be  irresistible.  Tie  attention 
pwd  to  forma  nnd  pvccedcnls,  which,  as 


we  bftTe  d)Own«  guided  the  o^aniaa. 
tionof  thenew  government,  was  truly 
BriUah  in  conception  as  it  was  in  prao- 
tice.  It  prom  satisfkctorilj  to  oa  that 
the  ruling  statesmen  of  the  time  i«- 
COgDised  tbe  full  influence  a  ritual 
always  boa  over  the  popnlar  mind. 
Their  great  object  was  to  eatablidi 
constitutional  forms  in  the  public  view 
as  symhola  inseparable  from  princtplei 
of  orderly  freedom ;  and  (hey  Mt  about 
accomplishing  it  in  the  aame  spirit  that 
ruled  m  the  Loi^g  Parliament  when 
Sir  Symonds  D'Ewes  was  wont  to 
"  vouch  a  record  " —  the  a;Hrit  to  wboae 
influence  Jamea  II.  teatined  when  hs 
flung  the  Great  Seal  into  the  Thamei, 
in  t&  hope  that  the  disappearance  of 
the  symbol  of  authority  might  awaken 
emotions  ofconstitutional  loyalty  which 
the  royal  presence  &ilcd  to  exdie-  TVi 
Parliament  throughout  used  the  forms 
and  precedents  of  the  monarchy  to  aanc- 
tiun  their  hostile  proceedings  agaiuit 
tbe  kin^ ;  and  the  use  of  those  symbols 
was  mamly  instrumental  in  preserving 
the  moderation  and  order  that  so  wcat- 
dcrfuUy  distinguished  oar  Great  B«- 
bellion  from  the  French  Uevolution,  in 
which  all  that  wa»  ancient  and  familiar 
to  the  people  was  swept  aws^  to  make 
room  for  a  new  structure,  of  ideal  per- 
fection. In  1GS8,  the  disappearance  of 
the  old  seal  suggested  not  a  repentant 
submission  to  desi>otiBm,  but  the  ma- 
nufacture of  a  new  symbol  of  autho- 
rity, to  be  used  after  the  ancient  man- 
ner in  the  cousolidation  of  froedtwa. 
It  was  precisely  in  this  spirit  Washing- 
ton and  his  colleagues  applied  them- 
aelves  to  their  work.  Having  loat  the 
old  seal,  they  set  about  constmcting  a 
new  one  of  such  materials  aa  were  at 
hand.  They  did  not,  indeed,  seek  (o 
make  themselves  like  to  Cato,  by  as- 
suming n  short  rohc  and  a  fierce  coun- 
tunance ;  they  maiiufactared  no  pincli. 
beck  nobility,  to  fail  as  such  an  artioki 
has  ever  failed,  equally  in  the  povierfiil 
bands  of  Cromwell  as  when  tried  by 
an  Emperor  of  France  or  of  Uayti. 
They  set  np  no  state  church  when 
none  was  before  established ;  bnt  they 
strove  as  manfully  aa  the  Barona  of 
Runnymede  to  prevent  the  laws  of 
li^ngland  from  buing  changed  in  tbe 
new  Elat«,  except  oy  the  otdianry 
coarse  and  growth  of  legislation.  That 
no  motive  of  personal  ambition  actu- 
ated Washington,  it  would  be  imperti- 
nent to  waste  a  word  in  provmg.  He 
cerUiuly  had  no  design  to  make  Itim- 
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■elf  a  king,  and  we  toe  no  reuon  for 
Biippoaing  tbat  a  spedfic  project  for 
e«tabliahiog  an   hereditary  monarehf 

was  entertained  by  any  of  the  leading 
Btatemnen  of  the  day.  There  was,  in 
truth,  no  more  matGriul  out  of  which 
to  shape  a  king  existjug  on  the  spot 
than  there  was  for  the  conatructiun  of 
n  privileged  aristocracy  or  a  dominant 
hierarchy;  but  still  the  idea  that  a 
greater  permanency  would  require  to 
be  given  to  the  c.tecuiive  power  was 
jiianifustly  present  to  the  mind  of 
Washington,  as  well  as  to  those  of  his 
contemporariea  who  openly  professed 
tnonarcoical  principles. 

"Hesakl"  {Jcffcraon relstes)  "that  he 
did  not  like  throwing  too  mnch  into  <]eini>- 
crMic  huids;  Ihiit  if  th«y  (lh«  lioose  of  re- 
pre&entntivee)  nould  not  du  vlmt  tlio  coa- 
aUlation  called  on  tbem  to  do,  the  govern- 

#yntf  another Jona.  He  stopped  here  ;  aod 
I  kept  MlencB  to  tea  wliether  lie  woulJ  aay 
Bnything  more  in  the  same  line,  or  add  uny 
giulitvingezpresaion  to  aofteo  what  he  bail 
■aid  ibot  he  did  neltlicr." 

It  was,  doubtless,  nnder  (he  influ- 
ence of  this  view  of  the  transition  state 
of  the  commonwealth  that  the  "arti- 
olea"  provided  for  the  gradual  deve- 
lopment of  a  constitution,  rather  than 
for  its  immediate  construction  ;  and 
it  was,  we  conceive,  in  so  far  as  they 
thwarted  this  view,  that  the  general 
designs  and  particular  suspicions  of 
the  Republican  party  proved  so  pro- 
ductive of  mischief.  In  the  fervor 
of  hit  rage  against  a  presidency  for 
life,  JeSenson  denounces  the  principle 
of  the  independence  of  the  judges  as 
the  germ  that  is  to  destroy  the  state. 

"Th^ara'  (hesays),  "in  firet,  the  corps 
of  sappers  and  mincn,  steadily  worliing  to 
nndermina  tlio  independence  of  ihe  Statr^i, 
■nd  to  cnnsolidjite  all  power  In  the  bands 
ot  that  Uoveniment  in  which  they  bare  so 
fanporlant  ■  freehold  ffllale." 

Ad  example  of  the  blindness  of  party 
rtge,  and  of  the  influence  of  theory 
over  a  strong  mind,  more  notable  than 
this,  it  would,  indeed,  be  diiHcult  to 
concave  ;  bot  unfortucatcly  the  doc- 
trines of  J  eflcrion  have  eitertcd  bat  loo 
much  practical  influence  over  the  ge- 
neration that  has  suceeeded  his.  'i'be 
snpremo  court  of  the  union  slUt  re- 
tains its  uxalted  position  and  venerable 
ohancterj  but  Uie  point  of  the  wedge 


bas  been  introduced,  and  in  many  of 
the  States  the  independence  of  the  ju- 
diciary has  been  already  abolished. 
"  I  venture  to  predict''  (soys  M.  de- 
Tocqucville)  "that  these  innovations 
will  sooner  or  later  be  attended  with 
fatal  consequences,  and  that  it  will  be 
found  out  at  some  future  period,  that 
the  attack  which  is  made  upon  th« 
judicial  power  has  affected  the  demo- 
cratic republic  itself, "  The  prediction 
bespeaks  a  thorough  understanding  of 
the  nature  of  the  American  constitu. 
tion ;  that  the  condition  precedent  to 
its  fullilment  mar  remain  long  incom- 
plete must  be  the  earnest  prayer  of 
every  friend  of  rational  liberty,  and  of 
the  happiness  of  mankind-  As  long 
ai  intrinsic  independence  and  the  ge- 
neral respect  of  men  shall  be  secured 
to  the  federal  judiciary  by  tho  salutary 
provisions  to  which  Jefiersou  and  the 
republic.in3  objected,  and  by  the 
worthy  conduct  of  its  memb^s,  so 
long  will  the  constitution  of  the  mo- 
narcbical  republic  of  America  dif- 
fer in  no  principle  essential  to  security 
and  permanence  from  that  of  the  re- 
publican monarchy  of  Great  Britain. 
vVespeaknot,  of  conrse,  of  the  danger* 
that  bang  upon  the  toleration  of  a 
slave  class  within  the  Union,  which, 
great  and  pressinz  though  they  may 
be,  mnst  be  considered,  in  a  polibcaL 
view,  as  altogether  e^itrinsic  to  the 
constitution.  The  coloured  race  ma^ 
rise  against  their  masters,  and  imperil 
the  fabric  of  government ;  but  so  may 
the  unenfranchised  coloured  races  of 
India  rise  against  the  liritish  nd  <.  Tn 
the  one  case  or  in  the  other,  the  dan- 
ger and  the  result  would  depend  upon 
causes  altogether  foreign  to  the  inter- 
nal polity  of  either  community.  A 
servile  population  living  within  a  free 
state  is,  in  reality,  an  alien  enemy, 
with  which  it  is  not  the  businoHS  of  the 
civil  power  to  deal.  Ifa  nation  chooses 
to  retain  the  institution  of  slavery,  it 
roust  provide  for  its  secnrity  b^  main 
force,  as  it  would  provide  against  an 
invasion  upon  its  borders.  A  consi- 
di?ration  ot  this  peculiar  peril  of  the 
United  States  is,  Ihercfore,  beyond  the 
scope  of  our  present  argument  (  but 
leaving  it  out  of  the  question,  we  ven. 
tnre  to  believe  that  we  have  shown,  in 
the  sketch  we  have  given  of  the  inci- 
dents of  the  birth  of  the  constitution, 
eo  much  of  peculiarity  in  the  design 
and  practice  of  its  authors  as  is  suffi- 
cient to  account  for  the  inperior  vita- 
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the  iDflueDce  oft 
M  far  as  it  itill  eodures,  we  further  see 
much  ground  for  hope  that  sc&n<lul 
will  not  be  brought  upon  free  institu. 
tioni  by  ftQ  early  breujt-up  of  the 
Uoioil,  which  a  few  jean  ago  vat 
■uppoaed,  hj  m»ay  thoughtful  observ. 
ere,  to  be  not  far  distant.  The  pro- 
minent defecU  pointed  to  in  the  Ame- 
riciui  ifabera  are>  the  weahnesa  of  die 
executive  brandii  and  tbe  practical 
exclusion  of  the  best  raen  m>in  the 
high  offices  of  goveramenti  but  in 
truth  there  is  no  Buperioritj;,  in  either 
of  these  respects,  in  the  British  syeteui. 
Whenever  the  preaaure  of  external 
danger  hooped  Che  States  together, 
there  wamovrant  of  executivestrength 
and  unitj  shown.  In  Great  liritaiu, 
the  hour  of  change  from  peace  to  war, 
or  the  moment  of  the  exigency  of  in. 
lernal  calamity,  has  always  exhibited 
the  GovernmeDtfeebieand  vacillating, 
ol^n  corrupt.  The  blundering  and 
weakness  In  war,  (he  feebleness  and 
lolly  in  diplomacy,  the  corruption  in 
administration  disclosed  by  the  occur- 
renoes  of  the  last  two  years,  are  no 
novelties  in  the  history  of  Ensland  ; 
the  helplessness  and  economical  igno- 
rance exhibited  by  the  executive  au- 
thority during  the  first  two  years  of 
the  Irish  famine  would  not,  we  believe, 
have  been  equalled,  certainly  could 
not  have  been  surpassed,  in  America. 
But  as  we  see  no  shadow  of  a  reason 
tor  despairing  of  our  now  rising  from 
tbe  ground  with  renewed  strength,  aa  we 
Bprsii^  up  aiter  like  seasons  of  depres- 
sion signalised  by  the  events  of  W al- 
cheren,  Corunua,  the  commencement  of 
the  second  American  war,  the  A%han 
expedition,  the  Kaffir  outbreaks ;  eo  we 
recMmise  no  signs  of  a  disruption  of 
the  United  States  in  the  looseness  with 
which  the  executive  authority  holds 
tbe  reins  of  government  during  times 
of  peace.  Moreover,  we  frankly  admit, 
tbat  we  are  no  admirers  of  what  is 
called  strong  government ;  nor  shall 
we  much  regret  the  want  of  executive 
strength,  which,  we  do  not  deny,  is 
inanitest  in  ibe  two  free  states  of  the 
world,  until  it  shall  be  shown  to  us 
that  there  exists  a  strong  despotism 
more  productive  of  happinuss  to  man- 
kind, mora  durable,  more  really  power, 
fbl  Uian  England  has  shown  herself, 
and  America  is  showinK  herself  to 
be,  in  the  plenitude  of  uieir  respec- 
tive diffotton  of  adauniitratiTe  power. 


Of  the  other  nxi  a-head  of  tbe  Ame- 
rican constitution  we  confess  we  mmi 

speak  with  less  ofcheerfulness  andhope. 
It  seems  to  be  un  (questionable  tbat  the 
best  men  are  practically  excluded  from 
the  high  offices  of  the  state,  and  that 
tbey  do  not  commonly  obtain,  seldom 
seek.  Beats  in  the  legislature.  It  is 
also  unfortunately  but  too  true  tbat, 
whatever  of  peril  there  may  lie  in  this 
condition  of  afiairs — and  we  see  muclk— 
it  is  equally  incurred  by  oniselvea. 
Among  us  tbe  chief  administrative  em- 
ployments are  notoriously  monopolised 
at  this  instant  by  the  members  and 
dependents  of  one  or  two  (smilieii  aa- 
sociated  for  the  purpose  of  usurpation ; 
Ibe  detvls  of  government  are  carried 
on  by  and  through  a  system  of  patron- 
age which  ramiBes  into  every  depart, 
meut,  and  every  comer  of  the  laod; 
the  qualities  whereby  men  obtain 
representative  seats  in  the  legiala. 
ture  are  not  independence  of  mind,  abi- 
lity, and  honesty,  but  subserviency  to 
Krty  views,  corruption,  and  TenaGtr. 
lily  conscious  of  the  gravity  of  tbe 
danger  in  either  case,  we  own  to  a 
doubt  as  to  which  is  roost  pr^nant 
with  ptril  —  the  American  lystom,  in 
which  the  honours  of  Congreas  are 
sought  for  the  sake  of  the  d^y  dollars 
that  Bccotnpaiiy  (hem  ;  or  the  Bn^isb 
model,  wherein  a  seat  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  obtained  by  cajolei;  or 
bribery,  is  valued  onlv  as  a  stepping- 
stone  to  a  lucrative  place  or  iirespon- 
sible  patronage.  The  cause  of^the 
evil  in  both  states  is,  we  ventnro  to 
think,  not  any  inherent  vice  of  consti- 
tution, but  is  to  be  traced  to  the  in. 
fiuence  of  extraordinary  mercantile 
prosperity,  which  has  turned  tbe  best 
men  from  the  barren  and  thorny  patbd 
of  the  public  service  into  the  rich  and 
productive  fields  of  private  enterprise. 
The  enei^tic  man,  on  either  side  of 
the  Atlantic,  rushes  into  tbe  pursuit  of 
wealth  1  the  able,  riub  man  followa 
pleasure,  or  indulges  in  repose ;  botli 
leave  politics  to  the  care  of  needy  ad. 
venturers,  and  are  often  so  emaaculated 
by  luxury  or  maddened  by  the  devre 
of  gain  as  to  boast  of  their  derelictign 
of  the  first  duties  ofcitixons.  Ucxein 
there  is,  indeed,  much  haxard,  nma- 
what  diminished  in  Encland  by  the  ex- 
istence of  an  independent  and  hi^y. 
educated  landed  artstocntcv,  piMorip. 
tively  bound  to  tbe  unpaid  service  of 
the  State  j  somewhat  enhanced  ia 
America  by  tbat  departure  from  tfaa 
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Englith  model  of  the  laws  of  inheri- 
tance, the  initiation  ofwhlchisbouted 
of  by  Jefiersan  u  one  of  his  chief  re- 
publicui  triumphs,  but  which  has,  we 
fear,  destroyed  out  of  the  land  the 
olasi  of  Eeglish  gentry  irom  whence 
■prang  Washinglon  and  most  of  tlie 
other  founders  of  the  Republic.  The 
subject  CAn  scarcely  he  touched  with- 
out a  sense  of  humiliation.  The  decay 
of  public  virtue  evinced  in  a  growing 
indispoution  of  the  beet  citizens  to  dis- 
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duu^e  pabUo  dnttei  has  ever  been  a 

E-oxunate  cause  of  the  decline  of  states. 
et  na  hope  that  the  native  energy  of 
boih  branches  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  &. 
mtly  may  be  found  able  to  contend 
auccessfully  with  the  formidnble  mala- 
dy. For  ourselves,  we  look  faithfully 
to  the  present  war,  and  its  checks  and 
reverses,  as  the  providential  and  salu- 
tary storm  that  may  purify  our  politi- 
cal BtmoBphere,  and  restore  moral 
health  to  toe  national  frame. 


EvBBroHB  who  visits  a  furcign  conn. 
try,  has  his  alteotion  calteiJ  to  two 
classes  of  objects  —  the  fixed  and  the 
changing — the  actual  and  the  sug- 
gestive  new  things  and  new  thoughts. 

The  liandbooks  of  travel  supply  ample 
guidance,  and  serve  as  fuiluiul  mecno. 
rUls  for  the  one.  In  the  other,  the 
spirit  of  the  tourist  "  must  minister 
unto  itself."    I  will  have  on  album. 


Here  I  am,  installed  by  mere  acci- 
dent, and,  through  the  good  offices 
of  an  old  acquaintance  (which  are  not 
to  prove  ruinously  costly),  in  the  vary 
apartment  in  which  his  Majesty  Napo- 
leon III.  recently  reposed,  which  is  to 
tie  fitted  up  more  elaborately  for  a  se- 
cond imperial  visit,  but  in  which,  at  this 
moment,  all  remains  as  the  Emperor 
left  it.  One  leas  acquainted  with  the 
vicissitudes  of  life  then  he,  might  well 
be  contented  with  this,  not  spacious, 
but  most  cheerful,  chamber. 

But  what  a  spot  for  meditation  I 
The  waters  in  which  he  struggled  for 
life,  and  in  which  he  was  made  pri- 
soner, fifteen  years  ago,  are  creeping, 
with  gentle  murmur,  on  the  sands  be- 
neath this  balcony,  upon  which  the 
Emperor's  chamber  opens.  Pleasant 
it  is,  the  old  poet  sings,   to  look  out 

when  one  has  escaped  its  perils ;  but 
what  poet  could  enter  into  the  feelings 
of  him  who  sat  at  ease  in  a  luxnriouB 
apartment,  gazing  upon  the  scene  of 
former  disaster,  and  remembering  the 
few  followers  —  some  led  with  him  to 
ea|)tiTity,(ome  the  viclinui  of  hii  daring 


enterprise — shot  down  in  the  waters  aa 
they  swam  to  gain  the  bark  which  hod 
carried,  as  they  thought,  "  Cfesoraud 
his  fortunes."  And  ho  who  recently 
looked  from  tliis  balcony  over  a  tran- 
quil sea  and  shore,  which  he  must 
have  peopled  with  these  reminiscence^ 
is  now  an  Emperor,  at  whose  command 
(even  in  this  inimcdiato  neighbour- 
hood, and  it  might  bo  said  within 
bugle-call  of  this  hotel)  a  hundred 
thousand  soldiers  would  "  draw  the 
ready  sword,"  and  dare  the  world  in 


I,  too,  have  my  topics  for  medita- 
tion. As  I  have  now  followed  upon 
the  track  of  the  Emperor's  sreatneas, 
so  was  it  my  fortune  to  arrive  in  this 
same  town  while  tongues  were  busi- 
est, angriest,  or  most  cootemptuonSf 
in  comment*  upon  what  was  tnought 
to  be  the  utter  overthrow  of  a  mod 
and  a  mischievous  enterprise,  and  upon 
the  adventurer's  hopeless  falL  I  had 
seen  Louis  I'hilippe,  the  King  of  the 
French  at  that  time,  enter  Dieppe, 
and  con  never  forget  the  frigid  re- 
spectfutncbs   of  his  reception.     That 

was  a  scene  to  be  remembered peo- 

sivencss,  and  what  would  seem  a  go- 
verned anxiety,  in  the  counlenancea 
of  the  royal  ladies,  who  sat  in  an  open 
carriage  —  the  silence  of  Uie  crowds 
through  whom  they  passed the  lion- 
like repose  of  him  who  rode  "e»ery 
inch  a  King,"  like  some  fabled  form  of 
old,  carved  from  the  solid  rock,  and 
retaining,  when  kindled  into  life,  the 
impeneinbility  of  the  gnuiitQ  out  of 
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iriirahliem  taken.    Vkat  Charien 
PfaUipi  Mid  of  Swift— 


WM  mipge*ted  to  me  hy  the  statelr 
Stxrereign's  look,  u  be  rode  thTougn 
crowds  who  rcDiembered  nntiiM  mora 
lOTed  than  hii,  uid  felt  do  gratitude 
towards  bim  for  tbeir  prosperity. 

There  wiu  no  kpathj  to  be  dboerned 
in  tbn  inflesible  demeaDDiir.  If  I 
could  for  a  moment  haTe  thought  there 
wu.  a  little  iDcidont  which  I  witneBscd 
would  have  corrected  my  error.  I 
walked  near  the  King  as  lie  rode  put 
a  honse  where  a  family  was  collected 
oa  a  balcony,  Conapicuoas  in  the 
group  were  two  boyi,  who  might  bo 
ten  or  twelve  years  of  age,  and  whose 
glowing  countenancea  had  evidently 
more  of  Enzliib  thnn  of  French  in 
tbem.  Ab  Uie  cortege  passed,  they 
waved  their  Urge  straw  hats,  and 
shouted  Viw  U  Rot,  with  ao  huarly  a 
cheer  that  even  the  sullen  mnltilude 
uttered  a  reeponM  to  it.  The  King, 
too,  acknowledged  the  greetings.  A 
smile  and  a  gracious  bow  accepted 
the  loyal  tribute;  bat  ihcre  was  more 
than  that  furmal  recognition  —  the 
impasEive  countenance  experienced  a 
momentary' cbniip;.  You  saw  Ibnt  it 
was  susceptible  of  i.-mollon  1  and  then, 
ofler  one  brief  glimpse  of  feelings  ha. 
bituallv  controlled  or  disguised,  the 
stem  ieatnres  resumed  agnin  tbcir  ac< 
customed  monarchical  compoeurc. 

This  great  man  _  Iho  Wellington 
of  peace  —  Ulyrses  in  the  ciitalogiic  of 
moijem  princes  —  how  bus  his  storjr 
ended!)  When,  after  wilnessing his 
recention  at  Dieppe,  I  heard  reports  of 
bis  demeanour  when  ho  visited  Bou. 
logno — reports  wbich  were  in  brisk 
drcnlation  when  1  arrived  there  —  it 
seemed  to  me  as  if  the  abortive  enter, 
piirn  of  Napoleon  had  cnlled  into  ex. 
tttenoe  a  new  defence  for  bi»  throne, 
and  prooored  for  it  iidditionul  secu- 
ri^.  Hen  spoke  freely  of  the  dan- 
gars  th^  had  esca|>ed,  and  uf  the  nd- 
vsnta^  assured  to  industry  by  the 
Stability  of  such  a  gorernnicnt  as  that 
of  the  reigning  Sovereign.  The  at- 
tempt of  Napoleon  seemed  to  thein 
like  n  horrid  nnakcning  of  Socialism 
into  guilty  life.  The  suppression  of 
it  was  a  mercy,  for  which  those  who 
had  possessions,  and  those  who  hoped 
and  dcseiTed  to  have,  could  not  bo  suf. 
fioiently  grateful,  Tlic  bunclil^  of  or- 
dra  taA  Uw  bacame  oDderetood  by  be- 


ing endangered;  andt/n^  Fhifipfte, 
who  appejored  as  the  citiieQ  VSoe,  and 
teetnti,  at  leaat,  to  trtiit  hinueUT,  m- 
gmardtd,  aniMig  hit  snbjecfas  w<hi 
pruses,  the  OHire  pranrising  for  the 
spirit  of  •dfishiWM  th^  were  coftecned 
in,  from  the  bourgeoisie  whoee  iotarerti 
he  protected.  "  We  were  not  worthy 
of  suchaSoTereign,"wasan  exprcsxon 
more  than  onoe  repeated.  ■'  It  is  yunii 
Eozlisfa,  who  woulil  know  how  to  value 
WMfdeservebim."  Well,  the  revolution. 
ary  spirit,  againstwhidi  Loni*  Fbilippa 
was  to  defend  "the  monarchy  of  toe 
middle  classes,"  prevailed  agsinsthiiD, 
broke  down  bis  power,  sabdoed  eren 
his  regal  s[Hrit,  wninz  tears  from  bim 
in  exile,  and  bronght  nim  in  smrow  u> 
the  grave.  The  bnlliant  adrentnnrs, 
who  aspired  to  dominion  thrtragfa  the 
Btonns  in  which  his  throne  disappear, 
ed,  are  scattered  and  obscnicd ;  and, 
at  this  moment,  Louis  Napoleon  seeBis 
absolute  monarch  of  France,  resting 
his  power  oD  the  persuasion  that  he  u 
the  onlwark  against  anarchy,  which 
the  citizen  King  lait  though  to  be, 
and  having  won  his  power  by  that  all- 
provaiting  spell — his  uncle's  name. 

Reflected  sgilendour,  however,  bas 
not  the  fire  with  which  the  ori^nsl 
glory  was  associated.  The  mihtaiy 
enthusiasm  at  this  dav  is  not  like  tbe 
■■  hero  worship  "  of  obi ;  it  is  not  pu- 
sionato  enough  to  prove  contagiouf. 
Citizens  do  not  shnre  in  it.  I  r«neni- 
ber  how  Nspoleon  I.  was  spc^n  of 
here,  even  by  the  sons  of  those  who 
hid  seen  him,  I  remember  the  solem- 
nity, like  that  of  devotion,  in  which  ■ 
young  man  snid,  "  On  this  spot  the 
iSmperor  laid  bis  hnnd  on  my  father's 
ebouliier."  Nothing  has  been  spoken 
of  Napoleon  III.  in  my  bearing,  in 
such  a  tone,  or  has  been  iilominated 
with  such  a  look. 

He  has  not  charmed  the  women  of 
France ;  they  look  upon  him  and  tpeik 
of  bim  without  illusion,  "Handsome, 
niadamo,"  a  chnmber-mnid  has  just  now 
said  in  my  hearing  —  "Thu  Emperor 
handsome?  Well,  if  you  will  have  it 
BO  —  yes ;  but  then,  nol  to  exlrrmitf, 
jou  know,  madame,  for  aking."  This 
IS  n  fair  representation  ofthe  Jitdgmcnt 
which  would  lie  ijcnerally  pronounced 
by  Indies  as  well  as  gripettee.  31iei' 
estimulo  of  the  sovereign's  periimt 
would  be  sober.  Enthusiasm  of  loy- 
alty as  wcU  ns  of  love  "sees  Ilelun's 
beaut)'  ill  a  brow  of  Egypt."  Absetiw 
of  diiaUeoiioD  rather  tunn  anlow  Ot 
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lajabj  la  the  proruliiig  ^fpOH^oD  of 
Um  citiMDi  here.  There  is  no  repent- 
aiMW  of  the  tf(»t  which  has  Mt  Napo- 
leon on  »  ihtone;  Ian  is  raainuinedi 
and  prc^>erty  secure,  uoder  bia  nrtij ; 
tke  people  nilliogly  pay  the  jirice  of 
■nch  a  benefit  —  more  than  this  calcu- 
lated and  grftduated  loyalty  is  not  yet 
to  be  demanded  of  them.  A  time  inajr 
come  when  the  habit  of  respecting 
him  OS  the  instroroeDt  of  good  mvf 
become  derotion  to  his  penmn.  Events 
maj'  accelerate  such  a  change ;  he  may 
not  live  to  see  it  accomplished. 

The  Empenr  has  his  enemies. 
There  is  a  remnant  of  noblesse  iCill  in 
existence  —  some  small  portion  of  it 
bere>  witli  which  the  Napoleon  dynasty 
finds  no  favonr.  This  party  submit* 
to  an  onwelcomei  and,  what  it  ac- 
eountsj  an  alien  dominadoo,  because 
it  would  be  bootless  to  make  resistance  i 
bat,  it  remuus  aloof,  abstwning,  where 
it  is  permJEsibte,  from  having  part  in 
•n;r  demonstrBtion  of  loyally  to  the 
reigning  power.  It  may  become  ex- 
tinct, but  it  will  not  change^  nor  will 
it  dishoDOor  iteelf  by  any  affectation 
of  changing,  Meanwhile,  the  £mp«. 
ror^  promptitude  and  dispatch  are 
wioiung  acknowledgmenta  (and  tiiia  ia 
winning  favour)  tiram  more  than  his 
sealous  adherents.  "  There  should  be 
a  bridge,"  said  he,  "  between  these 
Cfunps  strong  enough  to  bear  artillery . " 
This  was  said  on  his  first  visit  to  the 
spot,  and  his  act  was  prompt  as  the 
expression.  He  sketched,  as  ho  sat  on 
horaeback,  a  plan  for  his  bridge,  and 
pointed  ODt  in  the  timbers  of  a  ruined, 
or,  at  leaat)  now  useless  pier  (formed 
in  1804  to  protect  the  boats  by  which 
England  was  to  have  been  invaded], 
materials  for  its  conatroction.  Su^ 
traits  have  (heir  eflect:  tbey  denote 
qualities  meet  for  leadership,  and  they 
who  priie  success  more  highly  than  a 
prinaple  or  a  cause  (that  is  to  say,  a 
very  great  majority  of  mors  than  the 
French  people)  are  strongly  influenced 
by  them  in  determining  whom  tbey 
will  fi^ow.  The  wooden  bridge  at 
Wiroereui,  and  the  story  of  its  erec- 
tion, with  all  the  embeliishments  it 
may  reckon  on  receirinf;,  will  procure 
many  adherents  for  Napoleon  III., 
and  will  conciliate  many  a  malcontent. 

If  reports  may  be  credited,  he  has 
shown  promptitude  and  self-possession 
under  circuin  a  lances  in  which  courage 
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hotel,  an  armed  man  femtd  his  way 
(none  can  aay  how)  to  the  chamber  in 
which  the  Emperor  was  sleeping.  The 
intruder  was  detected  —  and  at  the 
moment  when  the  discovery  was  made, 
the  Emperor  awoke,  gave  his  direc- 
tions, and  turned  to  sle^  again.  Be- 
fore morning  the  party  taken  thus  in 
the  fact  (but  not  red-hand)  was  on  bis 
way  to  Algerie.  The  Imperial  party 
have  made  no  disctoanre  of  the  occor- 
rence.  It  i*  not  the  approved  policy 
to  parade  such  incidents)  but  certainly 
there  is  in  the  silence  of  those  who 
speak  well  of  dignities  here,  some- 
tbing  of  the  character  which  marka 
the  distinction  between  omission  and 
reserve.  There  ia  not  such  reserve  in 
the  language  of  the  Non.iuring  or  Non- 
conforming party.  In  tne  momenta  of 
c&iiuon  which  intimate  converse  some- 
times numbers,  they  give  vent  to  their 
feelings  of  discontent.  They  expruBs 
amazement  at  the  part  taken  by  Eng- 
land in  what  they  conceive  to  be  a 
piece  of  tMCToqitene,  and  their  indig- 
nation at  the  conduct  of  those  Frencn 
and  English  who  overwhelmed  with 
every  contumely  the  diecomfited  mctm, 
and  now  ostentatiously  idolise  him, 
travestied  into  an  Emperor,  That 
England  should  have  entered  into  al. 
iiance  with  such  an  adventurer  Ihey 
account  deeding  and  unwise ;  bat 
language  fails  them  when  they  speak 
of  placing  British  troops  and  th^ 
high-born  commander  under  the  au- 
thority of  such  a  man  oa  General  St. 
Arnaud..  It  waa  all  well,  tbey  say, 
that  a  man  like  Louis  Nspoleon  should 
make  choice  of  aiich  an  instrument. 
He  had  learned  to  deceive  and  intri- 
gue, while  be  lived  aa  a,  strolling  player 
^~he  added  to  these  aocomplisb  men  ts  the 
sterner  merits  tliat  are  acquired  ia  wars 
of  com^e  and  rapine,  while  he  made 
his  remorseless  campaign  in  Algeria; 
and  he  put  all  bis  talents  to  the  use 
that  best  served  the  occasion  for  his 
aseodate,  and  proved  nioet  dissstrons 
to  the  country,  when  he  schemed  (or 
President  Napoleon  the  command  of 
the  army.  Everything  was  ready  fur 
flight  had  that  "coup"  failed.  Napo- 
le^'a  arrangements  bail  all  been  made 
fur  his  escape  from  Parisj  but  the  in- 
trigue was  successful,  and  "  voila 
rjfimpereuT." 

One  thing  the  censors  of  the  Empe- 
ror forget  to  notice.  In  that  compe- 
tition for  power  whioh  hud  such  re- 
Bulb,  there  nore  oihen  engagudj  wiUt 
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not  lew  ftmbilioD,  and  vith  not  more 
of  scrapie,  Iban  tbe  victor.  Had  their 
efibrti  prevailed,  their  course  wu 
diaped  outi  Napoleon  woald  have 
been  the  prisoaer — from  them  the  ex- 
ecutive vould  h»ve  been  choeen.  It 
ia  U>  the  credit  of  the  Emperor,  aa  hia 
defamera  or  centora  must  acknow- 
ledge, that  he  was  prepared  for  an 
isnie  which  his  ontagonisrs  overlooked. 
Defeat  would  not  have  anrpriaed  hini. 
Had  he  tost  tbe  game,  they  who  won 
would  hare  had  no  opportunity  to 
make  bint  captive.  A  ^ood  retreat 
testa  and  proves  tbe  military  talents 
of  a  general.  To  be  prepared  for  tho 
necessity  of  retreat,  and  ready  to  take 
advantage  of  tbe  eaccess  uat  says 
"Advance'' — in  such  circumatancea 
aa  these,  in  which  Napoleon  III.  ea- 
tablished  his  ascendiincy  —  is  to  show 
capacitj  for  more  than  military  com- 
mand. 
Tbe  military  command    seems,  no 


donbt,  no«t  efibebial.  The  habiUof 
the  encamped  sddiera  indicate  orda, 
industry,  and  obedience;  andaa  inboun 
of  freedom  they  crowd  the  road*  and 
streets,  tbey  have  tbe  air  of  persons 
etjuallr  ready  U>  exchange  courtesiet 
with  the  dtixen  chwea,  as  they  are  to 
pass  on  their  way  wtUioat  a  recogni- 
tion ;  nnd  in  whom  the  "esprit  de  corpa" 
will  not  display  itself  in  rodemesB  or 
incivilitj.  Eveiv  soldier  you  meet 
knows  that  if  he  be  well  condocted  hs 
may  become  an  officer;  and  tbe  hoped- 
for  future  has  its  influence  In  fashic»- 
ing  the  private  soldier  into  tbe  gmtle- 
man,  with  certainly  not  less  effect  than 
that  with  which  memory  acts  npon  the 
soldier    who   has    been   a   gentleman 

"Lasciate  ogni  sneranza  voi  ch'en- 
trate  "  is  not  inscribed  over  tbe  por- 
tals through  whidi  the  conscript  in 
France  passes  &om  ciUzenahip  into 
the  army. 


I  DO  not  know  whether  the  Mint  of 
France,  nndcr  Napoleon  III.,  has  liad 
much  attention  fixed  upon  iL  My 
thoughts  were  drawn  to  it  to-daj. 
At  uie  shop  of  a  money-changer,  I 
observed  tnat  ffold  coins,  atmck 
under  the  recent  Republic,  wore  hea- 
vier than  those  for  toe  same  amoont, 
bearing  tbe  Imperial  "  image  and 
aupeiscription "  upon  them.  The 
lady  who  officiated  at  the  counter  was 
asrcd  whether  there  was  the  subttan- 
tial  difference  between  the  two  coin- 
ages, which  we  imagined.  "  Ye*," 
said  she,  "  they  do  differ  in  weight, 
but  not  in  value ;  for  observe,"  she 
continued,  a*  one  imbued  with  the 
doctrines  of  political  economy,  "yon 
value  them  for  what  they  represent, 
not  what  Uiev  are  i  and  aa  you  obtain, 
for  either,  the  sanie  amount  of  any 
commodity  for  which  you  give  them  in 
exchange,  they  are  the  aame  to  yon 
for  all  useful  purposes.  Look  at  this 
paper,"  she  continued  in  illustration, 
"  U  is  not  inherently  worth  the  amalU 
esC  of  these  copper  coins — not  worth  the 
fifth  part  of  a  aoua  —  and  I  am  paying 
you  for  it  one  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  btaet,  with  some  sous  additional 


the  bank  note,  and  gave  h 
money  in  retnm  _  proof,  it  aeeined, 
that  forgery  on  the  Bank  of  Endaod 
was  of  rare  detection  in  l>unkii£.  I 
did  not  quite  admit,  althongh  I  ofiered 
no  objeoucm  to,  the  cogency  of  the 
lady's  argument,  because  I  doubted 
the  justice  of  her  assomption.  If  gdd 
becomes  dearer  by  passing  throngbtbe 
Mint,  the  commodities  it  pnrrlissrs 
will  rise  in  price,  in  order  to  preMrra 
their  reel  value ;  and  if  the  S^te  gain 
ten  or  twen^  per  cent,  profit  m  tbe 
coinage  of  Napoleon  III.,  the  people 
must  suffer  to  that  amount  in  UM  ut- 
creaaednrice  of  articles  of  oooannn- 
tion.  The  change  in  price  may  not  be 
immediate,  but  it  will  snrely  eome. 
D^iredalion  in  the  coinage,  bowercr 
the  charge  may  be  distributed  among 
those  who  have  to  defray  it,  is  a  tax 
paid  to  the  State  on  its  issoee  from  the 
Mint.  It  is  a  teat  of  the  Bmpera'l 
popularity  if  contentedly  boriie,  or 
proof  of  his  absolute  power,  if  un- 
willingly submitted  to. 


It  is  totnething  to  have  passod  over      lands,  without  seeing  a  Nugle  conntiy- 
ninety  uQas  oTway,  through  cultivated     hoDK  of  man  preteniioii  ttun  »  good 
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Engtith  orlruh  psnooaee,  andwitb- 
oat  being  mldened  by  tho  dreary  as- 
pect of  one  of  those  wmtched  hovels  in 
which  Lfe  sUgnatca  or  ttruggle*  (pur- 
haps  it  would  be  mare  correct  to  say, 
b  cheerfullj  sustwied)  in  many  a  fair 
and  fertile  tract  in  Ireland.  It  is 
somethiDg  more  to  compare  the  route 
•  recently  passed  orer,  from  Boulogne 
to  Oatend,  with  (fae  remembrance  of 
former  travels  and  other  placeai  and 
to  say  that  France  and  Belgium  have 
much  to  show  like  what  I  oave  been 
reflecting  OD,  and  have  not  much  tosbow 
of  those  inharmoDioDB  and  depressing 
contntats  which  so  oftsa  mar  onr  own 
mral  scenery. 

Is  it  a  juBt  inference  from  such  pre- 
misea,  ttiat  aristocracy  is  an  element 
with  which  nations  can  dispense  ?  Of 
is  the  society,  in  which  this  element  is 
not  found,  provisional  merely,  out  of 
which  an  ariatocTacy  is  yet  to  grow, 
and  is  it  to  be  regarded  as  imper- 
fect until  the  new  growth  has  been 


lo  far  as  the  aspect  of  the  peasantry 
can  be  received  as  evidence,  its  teati- 
mony  to  the  condition  of  mral  life  is 
■atisfactOTf.  Good  clothing  and 
healthy  countenances  aeem  to  indicate 
something  like  domestic  comfort. 
There  appears  little,  however,  of  those 

Sadatians  in  rural  life,  wbicb  in  the 
ritish  empire  so  shade  into  each  other, 
that,  in  the  transitioDS  from  the  lowest 
condition  of  labour  to  that  of  an  aris- 
tocratio  proprietary,  there  is  no  start- 
ling abruptnesa.  That  is  a  wholesome 
state  of  tbin^,  in  which  every  class 
may  entertain  aspiring  hopes,  evor 
parent  may  hope,  for  some  oncof  his 
children,  a  position  above  that  of  his 
own,  and  every  superior  may  be  in- 
fluenced to  discern  and  respect,  in 
those  who  rank  in  the  social  category 
beneath  him,  the  presages  of  improved 
CDuditioD  which  are  found  in  virtuous 
qualities.  Industry,  probity,  good 
sense,  self-denial,  and  selT-reatraint 
are  not  mere  embellishments  of  an 
humble  estate  in  a  country  like  otura ; 
they  contain  the  promise  of  advance- 
ment, and  assign,  by  anticipation,  to 
their  posaeasors,  honours  of  the  condi- 
tion to  which  in  due  time  they  eaalt 

An  aristocraoy  u  la  be  erealtd  in 
France :  the  axperiment  of  its  creation 
ahouhi  have  deep  interest  for  the 
wOTld.  There  are,  no  doubt,  de- 
WBudanti  of  M.  hgniei,  aumeEoiu 


enongb,  in  varions  citiea,  towns,  and 
villages,  but  thoy  have  no  such  in- 
fluence with  the  people,  or  favour  at 
the  court,  as  would  prove  their  birth 
an  advantage.  In  truth,  tradition  ia 
against  them.  If  tbev  are  acknow- 
ledged aa  offapring  of  the  old  noblesse 
it  ia  remembered  against  their  parent- 
age, that,  in  tho  time  of  soreat  trial 
the  eminent  in  birth  were  not  the  il- 
lustrious in  action.  Eitpatriation  waa 
their  unpardonable  oSence.  Tha 
"  nalale  lolam  "  ahall  grow  no  more  4 
privileged  aristocracy.  No  firat-bom 
shall  be  educated  into  dignity  aa  lord 
of  the  soil.  Habits  of  authority  and 
command,  wealth  and  influence,  mnrt 
be  acquired  in  other  employments  uid 
relations  than  those  which  are  culti- 
vated between  landed  proprietors  and 
their  tenants. 

Is  there  —  is  there  to  be  —  a  new 
ariatocracv  where  the  old  has  been  ef- 
faced ?  In  what  pursuits  —  through 
what  processes  is  it  to  be  fashioned? 
The  Emperor  Napoleon  lU.  has  anti- 
cipated the  questions.  There  is  to  bo 
an  aristocracy.  It  ia  to  be  of  tho  kind 
that  aprung  into  being  when  CadmiM 
sowed  the  dragon's  teeth.  War  is  to 
provide  it.  Soldiers,  he  has  pronounc- 
ed, are  the  true  aristocracy  of  nations— ■ 
their  armorial  ensigns,  their  genealogi- 
cal trees  are  the  standards  of  their  re- 
giments— the  proud  traditions  of  camp 
and  field  are  tbeir  hereditary  diatino* 
taons. 

Perhaps  this  ia  not  much  amiss.  Ho- 
race waa  not  astray  when  he  aaid,  that 
among  the  ingredients  out  of  which 
man  was  fabncal«d,  one  was  the  do- 
vonring  rage  of  the  lion.  Certain  it  ia 
vre  are  by  nature  prone  to  respect  tho 
honours  won  in  war.  Tell  us  the 
story  of  a  criminal  whose  courage  ha> 
been  conspicuous,  of  a  good  person  in 
whose  life  timidity  has  been  betrayed, 
and  moat  probably  we  will  reapect  the 
man  of  "one  virtue  and  a  thousand 
mimes  "  more  than  him  whose  many 
virtues  have  but  the  one  alloy — the  vice 
of  cowardice.     The  god  of  war  is  ap> 

Sropriately  head  of  the  ariatocni^. 
'ront  him  it  baa  itt  namt  as  well  as  ita 
existence. 

But,  then.  Napoleon's  recipe  for  the 
fabrication  of  a  court  circle  has  its  dis- 
advantage. If  we  are  to  have  an 
aristocracr  of  soldiers,  there  must  be 
wars  in  woich  they  can  take  thmr  da~ 
grees.  If  the  misuon  of  France  under 
the  new  Imperial  Koptre  be  peaMi 
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how  is  Et  to  hive  an  arutocracy  7  As- 
■arcdly,  tho  grandeur  of  a  miUtarj 
system  u  not  compatible  with  the 
atagoant  tranquillity  of  uamffleil  peace. 
The  aristocracy  of  military  life  ought 
to  be  coDversant  with  danzer.  Tiiere 
mnitbe  campaigns  and  batUei.  "  Helm 
and  feather,"  parades  and  reviews,  are 
not  enough  for  military  gloiy.  To 
declare  loldiera  the  aristocracy  of  a 
state,  is  to  declare  war  "  on  perma- 
nMce."  We  would  not  accept  the 
commodity  on  the  terms. 

Napoleon  provides  for  the  TaiSU^ 
estate  a  suitaole  education.  The  offi. 
eersjof  his  army  are  not  to  be,  of  necea- 
■ty,  idlers,  on  whose  bands  time  han^s 
heavily  —  ignorant  penons  whom  life 
has  no  power  to  educate.  The  officers 
IntheFr  acb  army  must  be  instmcted; 
at  least,  provision  is  made  that  they 
i^all  all  receive  instructioD.  The  Ecole 
Folytcchnique  is  open  to  all  who  will 
compete  for  admission,  and  none  are 
Admitted,  except  on  competition,  ioto 
its  classes.  Outof  this  institution  will 
so  forth  those  who  are  to  command  in 
the  army  and  the  navy ;  to  have 
charge  in  the  artillery,  and  engineers, 
and  commissariat  —  over  bridges,  and 
roads,  and  mines,  over  the  fabrication 
of  gunpowder,  and  tht  preparation  of 
tobaeoo,  &c.,  &ic.  Such  is  to  be  the 
misdoQ  and  (jiarge  of  the  modern  aris- 
tocracy. Xhe  education  is  conformable 
—naatWinatics  aud  physics,  chemistry 
and  mechanics,  mapping  and  engineer- 
ing, langua^  (French  and  German) — 
such  education  may  form  a  soldier  and 
engineer ;  it  is  not  enough  for  a  man. 
It  does  not  suffice  to  prepare  a  soldier 
for  the  place  assigned  to  him  in  a  na- 
tional aristocracy. 

It  is  probable,  however,  that  the 
Emperor  places  reliance  on  the  educa- 
tion young  Btudenb)  are  hlcely  to  give 
themselves.  They  may  add  the  bu. 
manising  and  euibellishing  elements  of 
literature  to  the  science  and  art  in 
which  the  state  makes  provision  that 
they  shall  bo  instruchui.  As  to  the 
moat  important  of  all  educational  de- 
partments, the  religious,  tJiero  saems  to 
ne  no  place  assigned  it  in  the  new 
■ystom — indeed,  i  would  say,  no  room 
left  for  it,  so  fully  is  the  system  occu- 
pied by  other  subjects  ;  but  I  am 
judging  merely  from  what  I  have 
read  in  the  MaratenT,  and  feel  that 
there  may  be  provision  made  of  whidi 
I  have  no  knowledge. 

If  the  army  is  to  furnish  the  aristo^ 
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IlL,  it  will  prepare  it  through  nro- 
cesses  of  economy  which  (bnnea  no 
part  of  the  training  of  a  sentlonan  in 
the  tiionE^Uass  days  of  old.  The 
azpoosai  of  a  French  officer  are  ftr 
less  extravagant  than  those  far  whicfa 
British  offioera  are  under  a  neceenty 
of  providiog.  He  has  not  to  diore  in  ' 
the  expanses  of  a  mess-table.  In 
Belgium,  I  am  assnred  the  ordinary 
coat  of  an  offioer*!  dinnw  is  tbiri7&«nc* 
a  month,  less  than  t^ipenoe  per  day. 
In  France  and  Betgiom,  the  cost  of  an 
officer's  outfit  is  notone-balf  of  idiat  it 
is  in  England,  And  the  result  is  coo- 
formabie.  Outward  things  are  thou^rht 
to  be  essential  to  the  inllnenae  wluch 
high  caste  or  place  should  eiercise  over 
the  people — and,  indi^utably,  thc^>. 
pearanee  of  a  French  officer  has  not 
the  stamp  of  aristocracy  wbidi  com- 
mends omcers  in  the  Brilidi  army. 

Napoleon  I.  is  said  to  have  been 
extremely  lensiblo  of  the  importanoe 
attached  to  the  exteriors  ofcondititKif 
and  painiully  sensitive  to  any  want  of 
harmony  between  the  outward  sem- 
blance of  his  officers  or  courtiers,  and 
the  requirements  of  the  sUtiofl  to 
which  he  may  have  raised  them.  Ur. 
Lever,  with  his  characteristic  taet  and 
discrimination,  has  not  overiooked  this 
trait,  and  has  given,  in  his  "Tom 
Burke."  some  curious  notices  of  it. 
"  Dead  CsBsar's"  nephew  may,  in  doe 
time,  follow  his  uncle's  example ;  but, 
in  the  meantime,  the  traimng  of  an 
aristocracy  "yet  to  be,"  is  in  habits 
of  economy  rather  then  of  expendi- 
ture and  show.  He  may  be  of  opinion 
that  Ae  age  can  di^teose  with  sndi 
parade,  and  that  the  sterling  merito 
of  ancieot  Boman  times  will  more 
prevail  with  a  people  than  the  glitter 
and  grace  which  have  been  most  con- 
spicnouB,  perhaps,  in  the  days  of 
greatest  degeneracy.  But  itisaqoes. 
lion  of  deep  moment :  Is  the  training 
of  the  French  officer  that  in  which  be 


Bpect ;  or  is  it  of  that  kind  nnder 
which  vice  grows  rank,  although  what 
Uie  law  calls  crime,  and  what  popular 
opinion  calls  disgrace,  may  be  among 
the  evils  it  discourages  1 
The  edneatiou  question  is  assuredly  of 
t  momentous  importanoe  oa  it  af- 


determined.     For  moruls,  (M  ptopk 
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Mem  glren  npto  s&cerdotal  direction^ 
the  scJdIer-arutocracyf  to  that  of  tho 
eciencei,  or  rather,  the  mortd  seenu  to 
fonn  no  part  of  their  trainiog. 

An  eaucation  in  which  tbo  moral 
element  is  omitted,  for  the  elite  of  a 
people,  cat!  this  be  good  ?  And  irbat 
a  contrast  to  the  education  of  the 
msasea  I  Scieece  for  the  higher  caitei 
Buperstition  for  the  people  I  Strange 
contrasts,  and  much  to  bo  dreaded  ~- 


the  rouges  edacBted  oaf  of  their  coti' 
teimee,  and  into  a  superstitious  submis. 
doD  to  fallible  men — UieeA'feeducatcd 
out  of  their  faith,  and  into  a,  no  lew 
periloas  dependance  on  what  they  are 
taught  to  think  human  rcasoa  1  The 
reault  will  be,  in  all  probability,  aa. 
other  conTuIaivG  throo  of  that  moral 
earthijuake  which  has  already  caused 
such     diauter,    and    affliction,    and 


TBS  A&ua  nt  spun:  vbxss.  rtrobt,  UTERiTtiSB,  las  abts.* 


Tbb  verf  mention  of  the  Moon  in 
Spain  recalls  to  mind  one  of  the  roost 
interesting  chapters  in  the  history  of 
Europe,  fertile  in  incident  and  full  of 
romantic  episodes  of  love  and  war. 
Christian  knights  and  Moorish  cava- 
liers, the  mosques  and  palaces  of  Cor- 
dova, the  green  Vega  of  Granada,  the 
courts  and  arcades  of  the  Alhambra 
crowd  upon  the  view,  till  one  alinoat 
regrets  that  the  slolbfiil  and  bigoted 
Spaninrd  has  vupnianted  the  tolerant 
and  industrious  Moslem  on  the  ver- 
dant plains  of  sunny  Andalusia. 

To  the  greater  number  of  big. 
toi'ic  students,  however,  the  Moors 
in  Spain  are  associated  chiefly  with 
the  history  of  Granada,  the  last  of 
the  Mohammedan  kingdoms,  and 
onlj"  one  of  the  many  fragments 
which  split  off  from  the  mighty 
empire  of  Cordova,  which  once  ruled 
over  Fcvcn-cigbths  of  the  Spanish  pe- 
ninsula, and  whose  annual  revenue 
was  equal  to  that  of  all  the  other  king. 
doms  of  Europe  united,  ilow  few 
arc  aware  that,  prior  to  the  Norman 
conijocst  of  Kugland,  and  at  the  time 
when  the  long  night  of  the  dark  ages 
ovorihndowed  the  rest  of  Europe, 
many  of  the  iufidel  monarch}  of  Cor- 
dova were  accomplisbed  and  profound 


scholars,  the  foundera  of  schools,  col- 
leges, and  libraries,  and  the  muniBceat 
p.itrons   and   rewarders   of  learning ; 

that  agriculture  and  commerce,  as 
well  as  the  elegant  arts  and  philoso- 
phy, flourished  under  their  enlightened 
swav;  and  that,  nine  centunea  ago, 
Andalnsia  could  boast  of  a  population 
and  a  revenue  at  least  five  times  greater 
than  she  at  present  possesses  under  the 
enfeebling  rule  of  the  Spaniards. : 

It  is  to  the  valuable  collections  of 
Arabic  MSS.  contained  in  tbe  libra- 
ries of  the  British  Mnseum,  of  Paris, 
Vienna,  Leyden,  and  the  Escurtal, 
that  we  are  indebted  for  the  fullest 
account  of  the  history  of  the  Arabs 
during  the  long  period  of  their  resi- 
dence in  Spain.  Until  recently,  how- 
ever, the  only  historian  who  had 
derived  his  infonnation  solely  from 
these  sources  was  Don  Jos6  Antonio 
Conilg.  Ho  WHS  appointed  bv  Joseph 
Bonaparte  chief  librarian  of  tne  Royal 
Library  ut  Madrid,  an  o£ce  which  ho 
continued  to  hold  as  long  as  the  French 
remained  masters  of  that  capital.  In 
the  preface  to  his  History  of  the  Spa- 
nish Arabs,  ho  clearly  points  out  the 
absolute  necessity  for  referring  to 
Arabic  MSS.  in  order  to  obtain  a 
complete  end  accnrale  accoant  of  the 


*  "  Tbe  IKitDiy  of  the  Mohammedan  Df  noitica  id  Spain,  trinBlatcd  from  the  Arsbio  of 
Ahmed  Ibn  Hohnmincd  Al-Msltkori."  By  Don  Fucual  de  Giyansos,  Member  of  tbe 
Oriental  Translalion  Committee,  sod  late  FiufeesDr  ot  ka\Ai  In  the  Atbenaum  of  Madrid. 
3  vok.  4to.     London  :   1840. 

"Bintory  of  the  Uominian  of  ths  Arahi  in  Spun,  tnnilated  from  tiie  Spanish  of  Dr.  3.  A. 
CondB."  By  Hrs.  Jonitiian  Foatcr.  S  voU.  (Hie  thifd  volome  hu  Just  been  pibli^ed.) 
London  :  Hffliry  G.  Bohn,  York-itraet,  Covent>gan)*ll.    186i-S. 

"  CliroDokigle  Hlstoriqaa  daj  Maurei  D'Eapagne.    L'art  da  YiMm  Ua  Dttm.'    Fart  B. 
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Hohftinmedan  tribes  n>  long  jominsot 
in  the  Fcninaola :— "  For  mj  puipose 
tte  conaultalion  of  such  momoriala  oa 
bave  been  lefl  to  us  hj  the  Arabic 
writers  oaa  iaJUpeouble.  The  lUtlo 
we  fet  know  of  the  extended  ilominion 
GxercisL-ii  by  tbut  nntion  on  the  uuil  of 
Spain,  18  taken  from  the  au|«i-fiuial 
nonces  of  our  ancipnt  Spiniih  chroni- 
clers I  but  these  writers  arc  not  only 
disfigured  by  iho  cxtnime  rudeness  of 
their  stylo  as  veil  as  by  their  exueseivo 
brevity  and  lamentable  inexactitude, 
but  have  alto  been  bo  much  injured  by 
time  as  rarely  lo  have  reached  us 
until  i-educi!d  to  a  condition  which 
leaves  them  deplorably  incomplete. 
Even  in  things  relating  to  ourselvva 
they  are  frequently  obseure,  while  the 
little  they  contain  respecting  the  Arabs 
is  dufortDe'l  by  every  kind  of  confusion 
and  miarepresentalion." 

Itut  by  far  the  most  complete  and 
authentic  account  of  the  Moors  is  to  be 
found  in  the  "  History  of  the  Moham- 
medan Dynasties  id  Spain,"  transluied 
from  the  Arabic  of  Ahmed  Al-Mak- 
kari,  by  Don  Pascal  de  tiayan^os. 
Member  of  the  OrientAl  Tmnslation 
Committee,  and  formerly  Professor  of 
Arabic  in  the  Atbunteum  of  Madrid. 
Kot  only  is  the  text  of  this  work  most 
interesting  and  instruct ve.  but  the 
translator's  notes,  of  eon  si  durably 
greater  luncrtb.  contain  a  mass  of  in. 
lormalion  bearing  u[ion  the  history, 
geography,  and  antit)uities  of  Spain, 
and  evmce  an  amount  of  learning  and 
assiduity  e(|UBlly  rare  and  admirable. 
Nearly  forty  Arabic  MSS.,  besides 
that  of  Al-Mokkari,  appear  to  have 
been  perused  by  Ue  Gayangos,  with 
the  view  of  renduriiig  his  book  as  full 
and  accurate  as  possible.  Unfortu- 
nately, however,  the  size  of  his  vrork, 
two  thick  quartos,  and  its  consequent 
price,  render  it  too  costly  and  inacces- 
sible lo  be  of  much  (^neral  utility. 
Its  author,  Ahmed  Al-Uiikkari,  waa 
descended  from  an  illustrious  Arabian 
family,  and  was  bom  towards  the  end 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  at  the  town  of 
'Xelcmsdn  in  Africa.     He  was  distin- 

f;uished  throughout  the  Cost  for  his 
earning  and  eloquence,  and  besides 
"  The  Mohammedan  Dynasties  io 
Spain,"  which  was  completed  in  1629, 
he  composed  namcrous  other  works 
on  theology,  history,  and  biography. 
He  died  at  Cairo  of  a  fever,  about  1632. 
Al-Makkari's  work  is  almost  entirely 
composed  of  passages  transcribed  or 


abridged  from  more  ancient  historian^ 
and  uironologically  arranged.     It  is. 


fragmcnla  thus  brought  together,  has 
the  advantage  of  prt'seuting  tu  the 
reader  a  detailed  and  uninUTrupled 
narrative  of  the  conquests,  wars,  and 
scttlcmontsof  the  Spanish  Anibs,  from 
the  date  of  their  invasion  until  their 
final  expulsion,  and  also  brines  before 
us  the  original  text  of  ancient  bis- 
torians,  many  of  whose  writings  hare 
since  been  lost. 

V^'e  shall  now  venture  to  attempt 
a  slight  sketch  of  the  brilliant  and 
stirring  period  embraced  by  the  works 
at  which  we  have  thus  shortly  glanced. 

More  than  twelve  bundr^  years 
ago,  an  illiterate  Arab,  of  the  tribe  of 
Koreish,  announced  his  divine  tniasion, 
and  published  at  intervals,  during  a 
period  of  twenty-three  years,  the  reve- 
lations which  he  professed  lo  have 
received  from  above.  One  hundred 
years  later  the  disciples  of  this  elo- 
quent impostor  had  conquered  Arabia, 
Egj'pt,  Africa,  Persia,  Syria,  and  bad 
borne  their  victorious  arms  from  the 
Indus  to  tha  shores  of  the  Atlantic 
Alt  gave  wa^  before  the  irresistible 
fervor  of  their  early  fanaticism  ;  and 
tlie  Koran,  the  tribute,  or  the  sword, 
seemed  the  destined  fate  of  the  rest  of 
the  world.  The  disciplined  bands  of 
the  Greek  empire  and  the  countless 
hosts  of  the  Persians  aUke  melted 
away  before  the  burning  leal  of  the 
followers  of  the  prophet.  Okbab, 
Lieutenant  of  the  Caliph  Moawyiah, 
led  ten  thousand  Arabs  from  the 
mouths  of  the  Kile  to  the  pillars  of 
Hercules  I  and,  on  finding  his  further 
triumph  stopped  bv  the  ocean,  drew 
his  cimeter,  spurred  his  war-horse  into 
the  waves,  and  exclaimed — "  God  of 
Mohniniiied,  were  not  my  progress 
barred  by  Lbis  sea,  I  would  advance  to 
the  unknown  regions  of  the  west, 
preaching;  the  unity  of  thy  holy  name, 
and  destroying  the  idolatrous  nations 
which  worship  other  gods  than  thee." 
When  such  was  the  spirit  that  ani- 
mated the  earlier  convcrls  to  Moham- 
medanism, need  we  wonder  at  the  ex- 
tent or  the  rapidity  of  their  conc[ueati? 

Africa  subdued,  the  Gothic  kingdom 
of  Spain  ofiered  a  tempting  prisj  to 
the  Moslem  arms.  Eveiylhing  tended 
to  facilitate  the  conquest  of  the  penm- 
lola.     The    Goths   bad  d^enwated 
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from  their  warrior  mcestora  who  c 
quercd  the  Ramans.  Tiro  < 
and  a-half  of  aloth  and  luAury,  in  the 
mild  climate  and  tccnuog  soil  of  S[>aLii, 
had  impaired  their  warlike  energies. 
Tho  court  was  a  scene  of  licentioiwncis 
and  intriguL',  in  whiuh  King  Kodt^ric 
himself  surpHssciJ  the  wildcat  cxcciiseg 
of  his  nobles,  lie  held  tliu  crown  by 
an  insecure  and  precarious  tenure. 
The  sons  of  Wiliza,  big  predecessor, 
Tiowcd  bim  a5  a  usurper;  and  to 
them  adhered  a  powerful  party,  headed 


also,  a  powerful  and  warlike  noble,  and 
governor  of  Ceula,  bated  the  monarch, 
who,  according  to  tbe  popular  atory, 
bad  dcbHucheil  bis  daughter  Florinda. 
The  Spanish  Jews,  too,  were  nume- 
rous BJiJ  wealthy,  and  suHereil  the 
most  cruel  persecutions  under  their 
Gothic  rulers.  Count  Julian  invited 
Musu,  Uie  lieutenant  of  the  Caliph 
Al'Walid,  to  invade  Spain,  and  fur. 
nisbcd  him  with  ships  for  the  convey- 
ance or  bis  troops.  Muaa  sent  his  scr. 
Tant  Tank,  who,  with  15,000  Mos- 
lems and  the  forces  of  Count  Julian, 
encountered  Kin^  Boderic  at  Xures, 
on  tbe  banks  of  the  Guadalete,  and 
there  gained  a  complete  victory,  owing 
chiefly  to  tho  treiicliery  of  Bishop  Op- 
pas  and  the  sons  of  Witiza,  who  de- 
oertcd  the  Christian  army  at  the  criti- 
cal moment  of  ttie  battle.  This  defeat 
was  fatal;  the  king  and  the  flower  of 
the  Gothic  chivalry  purl-ihed  on  the 
field,  or  in  the  pursuit.  Spun,  which 
had  resisieJ  tbe  arms  of  Rome  for  two 
hundred  years,  was  conquered  by  tho 
Arabs  in  a  lew  months  —  in  fewer 
months  than  its  recovery  cost  the 
Spaniards  o^nluries.  Musa  was  jea- 
lous of  i'arik's  success,  Tbey  quar- 
relled, and  were  both  recalled  by  the 
Caliph  to  Damascus.  The  subsequent 
fate  of  these  two  remarkable  men  fur- 
nishes n  striking  proof  of  the  fickleness 
of  fortune,  and  tbe  ingratitude  of 
princes.  Musa  was  publicly  and  igno- 
minioufly  diEigraced,  and  fined  200,000 

Eiecca  of  golcl,  by  order  of  tbe  Caliph ; 
is  son,  Abdulaziz,  whom  be  had  left 
Governor  of  Spain,  was  put  to  death, 
and  his  severed  head  thrown  at  Musa's 
ieet,  who  soon  afterwards  died  of  a 
broken  heart,  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Mecca,  to  which  be  had  been  banished. 


Taiik  was  more  fortnnate ;  bis  bov&< 
reign  condescended  to  pardon  bis  ser- 
vices, but  he  was  detained  in  inacti- 
vity amongst  the  crowd  of  slaves 
around  the  Caliph'a  footstool. 

For  nearly  forty  years  after  the  con- 
quest, wbu-b  took  place  A. D.  71  li  Spain 
was  g-jverned  \iv  Amirs  appointed  by 
Ibe  Caliphs  of  Damascus,  or  the  Go- 
vernors of  Africa.  There  were  twenty- 
two  of  Uicse  Amira ;  some  of  them 
were  men  of  great  ability  and  enter. 
prising  spirit,  who  coniributcd  to 
spread  tho  renown  of  the  Moslem 
arms.  Under  the  government  of 
Alahor  the  Christians  began  to  recover 
il'om  their  panic,  and  to  make  bead 
ag^nst  dieir  conquerors.  They  were 
headed  by  Felagius,  of  the  blood  royal 
of  the  Goths,  and  by  his  son-in.law, 
Alphonso.  They  took  refuge  in  the 
niountiuns  of  Asturiaa,  and  from  this 
■canty  banil  of  warriors  sprang  the 
future  conquerors  of  tbe  Stoors.  At 
one  time,  so  hard  were  the  Christians 

Eres-tcd,  that  nothing  rcmaineil  to  Pe- 
i"ius  but  tbe  rock  on  which  he  bad 
taken  refuge  and  three  hundred  fol- 
lowers. Those  were  blockaded  by  the 
Moors  until  all  but  thirty  men  and  ten 
women  bad  perished  fiom  hunger. 
Tbe  Moslems  then  withdrew,  partly 
from  weariness  and  partly  from  con- 
tempt, saying,  "What  can  come  of 
these  few  barbarians?"  This  was  tbe 
greatest  military  and  political  blun- 
der which  could  have  been  commit- 
ted i  and  deeply,  in  after  times,  did 
tbey  expiate  their  conlenipt  of  that 
starved  and  scanty  bainl.  Eight  cen- 
turies afterwards  tho  descendants  of 
the  huMers  of  that  roL'ky  fastness  for 
ever  expelled  the  Moors  from  their 
sunny  homes  in  the  south  of  Spain. 
But  the  Moslems  "  found  in  their  suc- 
cess and  imagined  security  a  pretext 
for  indolence ;  even  in  the  cultivation  of 
science,  and  contemplation  of  the  mag- 
nificent architecture  of  their  mosques 
and  palaces,  the^  forget  their  poor 
but  daring  enemies  in  the  Astorias."* 
Several  of  the  Moslem  Amirs  car- 
ried their  arms  f.ir  into  the  French  ter- 
ritory. Abdurahmanled  amigbty  host 
into  France,  which  he  laid  was(«  as  iar 
as  Tours,  and  gained  two  battles  over 
the  Christians.  He  was  at  length, 
however,  encountered  by  Charles  Mar- 
tel,  at  the  head  of  the  French  and  Bur. 


'  HaUam's  "  Uiddls  Ages,"  vol.  li.  p.  8. 
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gnndiiii  chinlry ;  and  in  tbe  conflict 
Siat  ensned  Abdurahtmui  bimaelf  fell, 
hif  numerous  army  whs  almost  entirely 
destroyed,  and  Chnstendom  >raa  Mved, 
Under  Okbah  Asealuli,  another  of  the 
Amirs,  the  Moslems  took  tbe  uty  of 
Narbonnc,  and  pushed  tlieir  conquests 
SM  far  as  the  banks  of  the  Rhone  But 
tfao  Amirs  were  not  merely  distin. 
(tuished  by  military  talent,  and  thirst 
for  conquest ;  Elicmagh,  one  of  ihoir 
number,  was  a  dislinguighcd  patron  of 
science  and  literature:  lie  embellished 
ConloTA,  the  Moorish  capital,  and  ex- 
erted himself  to  attract  thither  learned 
men  from  every  qoarter.  He  was 
lumseif  an  author  of  eminence,  and, 
at  that  [early  epoch  composod  an  ela- 
borate top<^niphicaI  work,  descriplivo 
of  Spain,  of  its  cities,  provinces,  ports, 
rtTers,  mines,  and  of  every  prodnctioa 
that  could  in  any  way  promote  useful 
knowledge,  or  mioiiter  to  tbe  com- 
forts and  conveniences  of  life. 

The  Spanish  Moon  could  seldom 
remain  for  any  length  of  time  free 
from  internal  feuds )  indeed  ono  of 
the  principal  causes  which  led  to  the 
decline  and  fall  of  the  Moorish  power 
in  Spain  were  the  unceasing  civil  wnrs 
which  raged  among  them.  These  oii- 
ginated  parlly^in  the  fickle  and  JeA- 
bus  disposition  of  the  Arab  tribes,  and 
partly  in  tbe  mistaken  policy  adopted 
by  tbe  Amir  Abu-1-Khater  AlkaUy, 
who,  instead  of  striving  to  fuse  and 
blend  together  the  conflicting  nationa. 
lities  of  iba  different  Arab  and  Moor- 
ish tribee  which  had  flocked  into  Spain, 
hy_  inducing  or  foi-cing  them  to  mingle 
with  each  other,  assigned  to  each  Cnoe 
■  Bcpamte  district  or  city  for  its  resi- 
dence, thus  keeping  up  and  perpc 
tuating  the  elements  of  civil  conuuo- 

One  very  remarkable  and  distln- 
giiishing  feature  in  the  conquest  of 
Spaiu  by  the  Moslems,  were  tne  easy 
terms  granted  to  tlie  conquered,  and 
the  toleration  whicli  was  uniformly 
cx.tended  to  the  Christians  and  the 
Jews.  At  the  taking  of  Tolrdo,  for 
example,  the  Arabs  pernii:'  '■  ull  vo- 
luntary exiles  to  depart  vi  a  iheir  if. 
fects.  Seven  cliurcbes  were  set  apnrt 
for  Chriatian  worship ;  the  arefabiabop 
and  his  clergy  were  allowed  to  exer- 
cise their  functions ;  and  the  Goths 


and  Bomaai  were  left  in  aQ  civil  and 
criminal  casea  to  thur  own  laws  and 
magistrates.  The  justice  and  tolera- 
tion of  Tarik  protected  the  ChriatiaiM, 
whilst  bis  policy  and  gratitude  led  him 
to  reward  the  Jews,  to  whoeo  secret 
and  open  aid  be  was  deeply  indebted 
'for  his  conqnestsj— 

"  If  wa  oMTipn*  "  (pars  Gibbon)  "  tlw  l»- 
vaaioi  of  Spun  by  tbe  Gotbs  w<Ui  ila  m»- 
veij  by  tbe  kings  of  Castile  and  Aioffia, 
wa  must  afqtland  the  moderation  and  di»- 

plinB  of  tlia  Arabian  cooqncrcn'.'^ 


Condg  bears  NmiUr  lutiaaaj  to 
(ha  moderation  of  the  vietorioos  Jfoa- 

"  Tb«  conditions  impoaed  on  the  coaqoBad 
nation  went  ■nch  that  the  people  Ibimd  cao- 
solalion,  lather  than  opprasdon,  bi  the  pn- 
tenoe  of  tbe  conqneron.  Tha  fras  cxerdie 
of  tbeiT  religion,  a  caieM  pieterratitai  of 
their  ehurcbea  from  ail  iqlnry,  tb«  wcaritr 
of  thdr  penona,  with  tha  Bidmpaded  enjoys 
ment  of  thtJr  goods  and  poaMSSioaa'i — Mck 
wen  the  flnt  ntums  which  Ibey  raeahid 
for  their  suboiiiBion  to  tiia  stmnga,  and  ftr 
llie  tribute  (a  very  siodarata  ona)  vbkk 
they  paid  to  Ibei;  viclon.  Bat  tb<f«  wsa 
jet  more — the  fidelity  of  Che  Anba  ia  nui»- 
toining  thdr  proiui$e<,  the  «)[ial~handel 
justice  which  they  admiiiistuvclloallchuse^ 
without  diatlnctioa  of  any  kind,  secund 
tliem  Che  conAdeiKs  ofttie  people  In  gnieiat, 
M  well  u  of  tbnse  who  held  dioaen  inta- 
oourso  with  tbem ;  anij  not  only  in  then 
psrticalara,  tmt  alao  in  geneml^  at  Ddad, 
and  In  amenUy  of  BiaoDir,  andia  tha  lia«^ 
(ality  of  thdr  putloai,  the  Aiabtau  weM 
diniDRuished  aUtv*  alt  gtiiaipawltaribMt 

Tho  most  intcrcating  perk)d  of  l^ 
Moorish  dominion  in  Spain  ia,  wh 
doubtedly,  that  of  the  d^ias^  ^4bt 
Ilouse  of  Ommeyich,  whoao  priniKa 
reigned  at  Cordova,  as  Caltpha.of  .tlM 
Weal,  for  two  hundred  ana  weweitf 
five  years,  frora  a.d.  7S6  tutil  UUl. 
Another  most  iuUtKeUag  penod  ia  that 
occupied  by  Ibehistaiy  of  the  kingipaa 
of  Granada,  founded  in  1232  by  Un- 
hammed  I.,  and  oonquorad  fav  £er^- 
nand  and  Isabella  in  149a.  Setwan 
the  fall  of  the  Omniiad  Galipha  ,a( 
Cordova  and  the  eatabliohnient  of-  tba 
kingdom  of  Gmuada  a  qiaoe  of  two 
cantnriM  intervene*,   oomptaiHodhig 
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the  biatory  of  the  numerous  petty  king- 
doms which  rote  npoD  the  ruins  of  that 
of  CordoTft,  tuch  u  Sevillei  Tftlencia, 
Toledo,  Mnrcis,  SftrseoMa,  Denia,  Hu- 
esCB,  and  several  others ;  at  well  u 
the  history  of  the  princee  of  the  Afri- 
can tribes  of  Almoravides  and  Almo^ 
liadet,  who  conquered  and  reigned 
orer  Moorish  Spain,  the  former  for 
fifty-five,  and  the  latter  for  rather  niore 
thwi  one  hundred  yean.  This  period 
preienta  an  almost  unbroken  scene  of 
war  and  destruction.  The  Moors  are 
seen  constantly  weakening  each  other 
by  btestine  strife,  and  the  Christians 
proGting  by  their  folly  and  weakness, 
gaining  battle  after  battle,  dty  after 
city,  stronghold  after  stronghold  ; 
while  fierce  African  tribes  pour  over 
into  Spain,  nominally  as  allies,  but  re- 
ally as  conquerors  and  despots.  There 
is  a  sanguine  hue  over  the  whole  pic- 

lo  li91,  Ferdinand  and  Isabella, 
who  bad  united  the  kingdoms  of  Chris- 
tian Spain  under  their  sceptre,  encamp, 
ad  before  tiie  city  of  Granada,  the  laat 
refuM  of  the  Moon,  with  sixty  tbon- 
sand  ret«ran  wirrian.  Even  in  this 
extremity,  the  dvil  fends  which  had 
always  been  the  bane  of  the  Moors 
raged  within  the  dtv,  although  the 
Christian  host  were  tanndering  at  her 
gates.  At  the  commencenuint  of  the 
ai^e,  according  to  Fedroxa,  there  were 
five  thouaanit  nobles  belonging  to  the 
rival  tribes  of  the  Abenonrages,  Ze- 
iris,  and  Gomeksi,  within  the  walls  of 


gis,* 


der  only  three  hnndred  remained ;  tfaa 
Teat  had  fallen  in  duels,  Airmiahes,  and 
sorties.  In  the  beginning  of  the  year 
Uea,  this  1a*t  bnlwaik  of  the  Moslem 
power  in  Spain  snrrendered  to  the 
Christian  aims,  and  recnved  Ferdi^ 
nand  within  her  gates.  The  Moorish 
king,  Boabdil,  was  slain  in  AlHca  many 
years  afterwards,  whilst  fighting  in  de. 
lisnoe  of  the  thrtuie  of  his  kinsman,  tbe 
King  of  Fez;  and  his  deaoendanta  were 
beg^rs  at  the  tnoaque  doors  of  that 
dty. 

Thus  fell  tbe  Moslem  power  In  Spain 
after  eight  centiiriee  of  almost  nntnter- 
rupted  warfare,  during  which,  aocord- 
iog  to  die  Spanish  historians,  more  than 
three  Ibonsaod  seven  hundred  battles 
had  been  fought  between  the  followers 
of  tiie  crescent  and  the  cross. 

Granada  surrendered  upon  certun 
couditious  which  were  solemnly  swotd 
to  by  Ferdinand.     Theae  were,  that 
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every  Mussulman  should  be  guOTAU- 
teed  his  personal  liberty,  the  posses- 
ion of  his  Dropertf.  and  the  free  and 
undisturboa  exercise  of  hig  religion: 
and  that  the  Moors  should  have  their 
own  lawB,  judges,  and  mosques  pr»> 
served  to  them.  But,  unlike  the  earlv 
Moslem  conquerors  of  Spain,  Ferdi- 
nand perfidiously  broke  his  plighted 
faith  as  soon  as  he  had  obtained  pos- 
session of  Granada.  Cardinal  Ximenes 
had  no  difficulty  in  persuading  him  that 
he  could  not  be  bound  by  any  obliga- 
tion to  tolerate  the  sworn  enemies  of 
the  cross.  Compulsion  was  bad  re- 
course to  ;  and  the  Itfoors,  having 
only  the  alternatives  of  death  or  con- 
version offered  them,  consented  to  em- 
brace Christianity ;  and  in  this  war 
tnanythousandoonvertswereobtaniei 

"It  li  tm  (aajsHr.  Tlcknor}  that  bytliB 
treaty  which  enmndcnd  Qniiada  to  the 
Catholic  •avereigit*,  the  property  ofthe  van- 
qnbhed,  their  religimu  privileges,  their 
nrasques,  and  thnr  wonhip  wen  nlamnly 
secured  to  them ;  but  in  Spain,  whatever 
poTliuD  oC  the  soil  the  ChriMiiiu  had  imet- 
ed  from  their  andeiit  eiiemin  had  always 
been  tegardedoul^  u  so  much  territory  re- 
stored to  lU  rightful  awnen  ;  and  any  itipu- 
latloni  that  might  ■coumpany  lu  recovery, 
wer«  nvety  respected.  The  spirit,  and  even 
the  tenru  of  the  cai^tiilaticin  c^  Granada 
werts  therefore,  soon  viotiled.  Hie  ChiltCiu 
lavs  of  Spain  were  fnlrodoced  there ;  the 
laqniution  followed ;  ind  ■  penecution  of 
tbe  old  Arab  invidets  was  begiiD  by  their 
new  mutsTB,  which,  after  bung  csrried  on 
above  a  century  with  coiutantly  increa^g 
crimes,  was  ended  m  1609,  like  tbe  perseca- 
tioo  of  tbe  Jewa,  by  the  forcible  emulsion  of 


Tbe  wars  against  the  Moors  were,  in 
ccneral,  characterised  by  great  cruelty, 
ihe  Spaniards  were  taught  by  their 
priests  to  believe  tbat  the  enmity  of 
the  Arabs  to  the  religion  of  tbe  cross  jus- 
tified any  excesses  that  could  be  com- 
mitted against  them.  This  spirit  of 
bigotry  and  intolerance  produced  ft 
very  nnfavonrable  efiect  upon  the 
Spaoisfa  character.  In  tbe  Christian 
armies  there  was  a  body  of  soldiers 
called  "  taladores,"  whose  duty  it  waa 
to  cut  down  every  vine,  (roit-ttee,  and 
field  of  com,  and  to  ruin  every  garden ; 
thus,  the  sxpreasion  of  a  country  being 
laid  waste  was  no  mere  figure  of 
speech  when  these  locusts  had  passed 
over  it.  It  was  no  uncommon  thing 
for  tbe  Christian  knights,  on  their 
return  firom  a  fttay  into  the  territurius 
S  X 
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of  the  Moot,  to  bring  back  witli  tbem 
tfaa  ehastly  heads  of  tthin  enemiea 
dangfing  at  tbsir  taddlo-bowsi  theie 
tbey  would  throw  to  the  bojs  of  tho 
villago*  tbrou^  which  thej  p*n«d, 
in  order  to  cuilivale  and  exfiq>erk(e 
theit  hatred  >ga>n*t  the  «neinJfla  of  tbe 
Irue  fkith^  Thii  practice  pravsiled 
ai  Ute  V  tho  war  of  (he  Alpucarni, 
carried  on   Bt  Dan  John  of  Aastria 

r'nat  the  minrgent  Moori,  during 
reign  of  Philip  II.*  8udi  waatha 
oSect  of  tbe  prevalelit  bigotry  even 
upon  the  chiTalroui  oonqneror  of 
Lcpanio,  that,  on  one  occaiion,  be 
ordered  one  hamlred  women  and  chil- 
dren, hit  captirpB  at  Galera,  to  be 
bntohered  in  cold  blood. 

The  Moors  were  pernonted  and  op. 
preswd,  in  evenr  pbttibla  way,  from 
the  time  of  Ftirdlniind  and  IsabelU  to 
that  of  Philip  III.,  under  wOoee  rel^ 
they  were  finally  cXpcllild  fVom  Spam, 
Ihirine  that  period  (from  HpZ  to 
1B09J  It  haa  been  coinpuled  that  up- 
■wardJi  of '2,000,000,  of  her  best  Hub. 
|ects  Ie(l  the  penini>ula,  to  nvoid  the 
increasing  pcrKuutions  to  which  they 
were  exposed  by  the  rabid  bigotnr 
and  fenKiout  cruelty  of  dte  Inqiiiiu 
tion.  Bendei  ^lii  namber  600,000 
were  forcibly  driven  out  in  1600. 
Spain  has  never  recovered  that  exodus. 

At  the  time  of  their  expulnon  the 
Spanieh  Moors  were  (he  most  indus- 
trious inhabtlHnts  of  the  peninsula,  tho 
moat  skilful  husbandmuu,  and  moat 
inDenious  Diechanics.  Tbe  proud  and 
indoleot  Spaniards  could  Q0{  supply 
the  place  of  tbt^a  whom  Iheir  folly 
and  bigotrv  had  driven  from  the  honiea 
of  their  fathers.  They  had  neither 
(he  patience,  the  indnitiy,  nor  the  in- 
genuity. Yet  luch  waa  tbe  effect  of 
the  prevslsnt  rdigious  fanaticism  and 
intoleranoe '— the  resalli  bf  priestly 
taachinfi—tbat  all  Spain  regaitled  tbe 
expniMon  of  tbe  Moor*  u  the  mott 
doriona  event  In  the  reifa  of  Philip 
ill.  ValewjuBB  painted  a  triumphal 
1H<!ture  for  PUlip  TV,,  repreaenting 
lie  predeeeitor  In  the  actof  giring 
ordaM  to  a  troop  of  (oldietv,  who  ai« 
«ompelling  a  gronp  of  Moenr  to  em- 
baA.  Carvantea,  too,  in  hi*  "Per- 
■ilea  and  SigismDnda,"  pruset  the  ex- 
pulsion, as  a  measare  fraoeht  ivlth  the 
Ceat  advantages  to  Spain  i  and 
de  Vega,  in  hia  "  C>3rona  Tnu 


t  ecbiaveiMat   of   the    reign    ef 


eairied  with  then  thor  ^U  io  the 
artt  and  in  ■grienltairat  and,  tbe*(^ 
the  bright  and  fertila  V^t*  atill  niiled 
at  tbe  foot  aC  tbe  inowj  Mkura,  and 
the  ridi  aoil  of  tbe  pluna  of  AndaloM 
still  picaerved  iu  wontad  fertili^,  they 
were  not  takes  advantafte  of  fajt  (ha 
Gkpaniard  aa  hy  the  Moor.  Ue  wae 
either  too  indolent  to  moA,  or  loft 
ignorant  to  work  to  tta  ban  ad*^ 
tags.  •'8pBin,"Myifainbey,  "vaaal- 
moat  «ilM«t  eatlTe  ertiflaais.    Soeb 


ported  were  woriied  np  bv  the  ItaBawt; 

Telimvuntar.'  Thi*  waa  when  tbe 
ezpufBon  of  tbe  Moriscoea  bad  left 
wbole  prorinoaa  half  depepalsted." 
The  natural  consequeneai  aooa  fA. 
lowed:  theaeriehdistrJoia,onceUaoB- 
ing  like  a  garden,  were,  in  many  pUoMt 
left  wiaie,  o*  imparfiictly  end  pv. 
tially  cnliivated  \  the  kanilati  and  fit 
laoea  with  which  they  bad  been  ooaa'ud 
fell  into  rub  i  whilst  year  by  ynr  the 
crops  decreased  more  and  Biore,  and 
with  them,  the  reventia.  Tbe  great 
oilies,  also,  wfaiob,  in  tke  days  cl  tbe 
Moon,  teemed  with  people,  gradually 
dwindled  doa>ii,  till,  in  some  oaas,  they 
did  not  ooBiain  a  twantseih,  and  in 
almoat  no  eaae  above  a  half  of  tbe 
popnUtioo  whieb  once  tbrDdgad  ibsir 
Btneta.  Ooidota,  whiab,  in  tbe  days 
of  tbe  Onmiad  Caliphs  eC  the  wwrt 
contained  a  popnlatioa  of  one  milliaa, 
bas  DOW  not  more  than  forty  thousand 
inhabitants.  Tiriedo,  wbidi  onee  nan- 
bered  two  hundred  thouaand,  bas  b«w 
diminished  to  twelve  or  tbirfeen  iboo. 
sandi  whilst  Seville,  wUd  in  (be 
thirteenth  c«ntury  oould  boeetoftbinee 
hnndrad  thousand  inhataiMits^  jpoe- 
iiniiinn  now  only  ninety  tbousand.  Gim> 
nada,  aliai  wbieh  eontaiud  wrter 
TuBsef  tbe  Fim,  in  tbe  fonrtacntk 
oantnry,  four  hnndrad  and  tfty  tfatw- 
Mod  otinoa,  has  deciwaad,  vntil  >i 
the  preeaot  day  tbera  are  seneeelr 
eighty  tbousaadi  and  tbe  kingdom 
w&cb  then  oontainod  three  niUions  <tf 
Moors  i>  now  inbsbited  by  taAy  It* 
hnndrad  dumssod  Spaniordt. 


•  Tlthnn^  "  WiMrj  o(  Spanish  Uuratank"  val.  t  p.  409.— Nsta. 
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BeRira  the  era  of  Hobainmed,  the 
tribes  of  Arabia  were  inioruit  and 
bsrbarouii  even  tbe  use  of  alphabetical 
character*  had  been  but  a  Bbort  time 
known  to  them.  Their  energies  were 
concentrated,  and  their  enthueiasni 
kindled  bf  that  most  abld  and  olo~ 
guent  impiostor,  and  they  burst  upon 
Europe  and  Asia  like  a  ttelutie,  o*er- 
taroing  and  tweepini;  before  thein,  like 
things  worn  out,  old  iostitutions  and 
old  reitjilonR.  fint  the  sudden  and 
BueceHful  imption  of  theae  desert 
tribee  ii  not  more  sinjplar  than  the 
focility  and  rapidity  with  which  Ihej' 
emancipsled  themselTei  from  a  itaia 
of  Mvage  ignorance,  and  cast  off  the 
fetters  of  seinariaii  iotolerancet  which 
bad  rendered  their  earlier  coiiquesti 
producliTB  of  DOtbing  but  evil.  At 
fint  ever/thing  about  them  had  the 
Tigour  and  also  the  pauion  aud  rath- 
iMSi  of  youth  t  but  this  soon  ripened 
into  a  wise  and  Tigorous  manhood. 
Ko  sooner  bad  their  acute  intellects 
rcceiTed  an  impabe  in  the  ri^ht  direc- 
tion t^n  their  conqueaU  in  almost 
every  Held  of  literature  and  science 
were  as  rapid  and  extensive  as  they 
had  formerly  been  on  the  gtemer  field 
of  bUtle.  The  great  object  of  the 
earlier  caliphs  was  to  extend  their  re- 
ligion by  the  flword,  and  to  study  th* 
Koran  detreutly  ;  other  learning  was 
despised ;  "ibe  Book  "  was  all  in  all. 
Thus  the  Caliph  Omar,  in  a  spirit  of 
nairow  bipolry,  ordered  his  general, 
AmrUf  to  destroy  the  msgniGcent  li- 
brary of  Alexandria,  because  its  to- 
tnnias  —  if  they  contained  only  what 
WHS  In  tbe  Koran  — were  useless,  and 
if  they  eontained  what  was  contrary  to 
it,  were  dangerous.  If,  however,  we 
look  forward  a  few  yearn,  we  shall  find 
the  sueoessora  of  this  throned  fanatic 
tbe  socceStfol  cultivators,  and  the  most 
inuniGoent  pritrons  of  literature.  Tlie 
Ommtad  Gftliph^  of  Damascus,  indeed, 
whose  dynasty  last«d  for  about  ninety 
years,  were  too  mnch  occupied  in  ex- 
tMuliDg  Ibeir  conquests  and  consoli- 
dating tbeir  empire  to  bestow  much 
attention  npon  nterature  or  sdence ; 
bat,  amongst  the  dynasty  of  tbe  Abas- 
eides,  which  supplanted  them«  are  to 
b*  found  some  of  the  most  eolii^htened 
and  inteUrgent  sovereigns  of  whom  his- 
tory can  beast.  The  golden  age  of 
literature  in  the  East  cominenced  with 
the  re^n  of  the  Calipb  Almaniar, 
7M-77a.  He  was  the  ffninder  of  Bag< 
Atd  I  iHd  trnder  U*  n^n  the  Arabs 


firat  acquired  a  knowledge  of  medicine 
from  George  Baktishua,  a  learned 
Christian  phvsiciim,  wliose  services 
were  rewardeo  with  princely  liberality. 
This  accomplished  scholar  also  trans- 
lated for  tne  Caliph  variona  works 
from  the  Greek,  Sjriac,  and  Persisii 
languages.  Tbe  grandson  of  Alinan- 
sur,  the  celebrated  Haroun-al-Hnschid, 
•urpBSsed  bim  in  hU  fondness  for  litel 
rature  and  patronage  ofloamed  men — 
never  travelling  without  a  hundred  of 
them  in  his  train.  He  made  many 
wise  laws  and  regulations,  in  order  to 
promote  education  throughout  hl& 
empire.  One  of  these  was,  that  no 
mosque  should  ever  be  erected  with- 
out at  the  same  time  having  a  school 
attached  to  it.  The  result  of  ibis 
and  of  similar  enlightened  enactments 
was  tbe  general  diffusion  of  knowledge 
throughout  the  wide-spread  dominions 
of  the  Calipb.  Hsroun's  tolerance 
might  afford  a  lesson  to  many  a  Chris- 
ifnn  monarch.  The  gener^  superin. 
tcndcncc  of  the  schools  and  studies 
tbr«ughout  his  empire  was  conferred, 
not  upon  a  Moslem,  but  npon  John 
Ibn  Messus,  a  Nestorian  Christian  of 
Damascus,  wbo  was  deeply  skilled  in 
Greek  literature.  HarOun  was  auo- 
ceeded  by  his  second  son,  Aluiamun ; 
wbo,  during  a  reign  of  twenty  rears 
(813-B33),  s^rpBss»d  all  his  predeces. 
sort  in  devotion  to  the  cause  of  learn- 
ing. His  favourite  companions,  from 
his  j'ontb  u[>wards,  bad  been  tbe  most 
distinguished  scholars  of  tbe  day;  and, 
on  succeeding  to  the  throne,  his  &ifi 
care  was  to  collect  around  bim  learne<l 
men  ftom  e*ery  country,  and  litera- 
ture became  a  passport  to  the  fint 
dignities  of  the  state.  He  offi^red  the 
enurmoQB  sum  of  one  hundred  pounds 
weight  of  gold  in  order  to  procure  tbe 
services  ofthe  celebrattd  matbemuli- 
cinn,  Leo,  then  employed  at  Constan- 
tinople by  the   Emperor  Theopbilus. 


jected.  He  also  despatched  messeii. 
gen  into  tarious  counliies  to  search 
for  and  buy  up  ancient  manuscripts, 
and  during  bts  reign  liundreds  of  ca- 
mels entered  BsgdatI  laden  entirely 
with  books  in  various  languages,  the 
moat  valuable  of  which  were  translated 
reto  Arabic,  and  distributed  amongst 
all  classes  of  hn  subjects.  Under  iliis 
Caliph  Alexandria  could  boast  of 
twenty  spools,  and  Calroposaessed  mn. 
meroas  eoUeges.    But,  witJiall  hii  de. 
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votion  to  the  cause  of  science  &nd  ei]ii- 
cation,  Almomun's  attodunent  to  his 
own  language  indaced  him  to  commit 
tin  ftct  ofgeoa  bafbamru,  by  orderiag 
the  original  Greek  manmcripts  to  be 
bmned,  as  soon  u  the  Arabic  transla. 
latioQB,  vhich  he  bad  ordered  to  be 
made  from  them,  were  completed. 

Whilst  the  Arabs  in  the  east  were  thug 
unduoug  and  aacceaaful  in  diffusing 
the  light  of  literature  and  pMlosophj', 
their  efibrts  were  rivalled  hj  those 
of  tbdrbretbran  in  Spain.  The  Amin, 
like  the  OmmiadCahphs  of  Damascus, 
were  in  general  too  much  engrossed 
in  extending  or  confirming  their  recent 
conquests  to  devote  much  atten- 
tion to  letters.  NererthelcM,  Aaiam 
Ibn  Malik  ALkhaulSni,  the  nxth 
Amir,  compoeed,  for  the  ioformation 
of  the  Caliph,  a  most  admirable  and 
complete  statistical  account  of  Spain. 
Be  vras  fiuniiiar  with  the  various 
modes  of  agriculture  and  iirigaUon 
practised  in  Dgypt,  Assyria,  and 
other  eastern  countries ;  and  described, 
amongst  other  things  in  his  work  how 
the  Tarious  productions  of  Spain  could 
be  reared  or  extracted,  and  applied  to 
the  best  advantaffe.  Tim  enbghtened 
and  accomplisbed  governor  fell  in  bat- 
ik nith  Eudes,  Duke  of  Acauitatnei 
after  a  re^  of  little  more  tnon  two 
years. 

The  materials  for  a  bisto^  of  the 
literature  and  science  of  the  Moors  in 
Spain,  owing  to  the  bigotry  and  ne- 
glect of  the  Spanish  Government,  are 
not  nearly  so  ample  as  they  ought  to 
have  been.  After  Granada  was  taken. 
Cardinal  Ximenes  ordered  80,000 
Arabic  nuuimcrips  to  be  burned  in 
the  great  square  of  that  city,  under 
the  pretence  that  they  contained  doc- 
trines adverse  to  the  diffusion  of  the 
Gospel  amongst  Uie  vunquiehed  Moors. 
Robles,  who  wrote  a  life  of  the  cardi- 
nal, slates  the  number  of  volumes 
that  perished  in  this  literary  auto-da- 
fi  at  amiilion  andfive  thousand.  But 
even  this  sacrifice  could  not  propitiate 
the  demon  of  fanaticism,  and  the  Spa- 
nish priesthood  eagerly  sought  after, 
and  destroyed,  those  Arabic  works  that 
had  escaped  the  conflagration  of  Gra- 
nada and  still  remained  in  the  hands 
of  the  Moors.  Nor  was  it  to  a  better 
feeling,  or  more  enlightened  policy  on 
the  part  of  the  Spanish  Govern- 
ment that  we  owe  the  formation 
of  the  vaiuable  coUeclion  of  Arabic 
manuscripts    now    in    Ihe    Eacnrial. 


This  was  enUrely  the  result  of  ac- 
cidenL  Two  Spanish  galleys  vhidi 
were  cruizing  in  the  MMliterraiieaD, 
fell  in  with,  and  captured,  three 
Moorish  vessels,  which  nad  oa  board 
an  extensive  collection  of  books  be- 


Escorial,  and  remained  there,  ne- 
glected and  uncored  for,  until,iti  1671, 
a  fire  broke  out,  and  ransomed  a  great 
port  of  the  Eacurial  library  —  eight 
thousand  Tolames  perished,  Three- 
fourtiis  of  the  Arabic  maunaciipta 
were  thus  destroyed — a 
able  loss ;  for,  as  Conde  si 


"  It  Is  wdl  known  that,  Bft«r  tba  expd* 
rion  at  tbe  Anba  Awn  ^Min,  thsir  IHen- 
torg  conitandy  degtoentMl;  nay,  It  hat 
cmitiilntd  to  do  so^  imtH  tbqr  bars,  at 
tangth,  anivfld  at  tbs  dc^wabls  Ignorance 
into  whidi  thar  an  now  sank  —  not 
IboM  of  AlHei  onljr,  bnt  of  thg  Oritart 
also.  Tbdt  only  good  and  vilualAi  wiaka 
are  those  of  old  tEnni;bot  ths  oiqdai  «f  tboa 
books  are  not  now  multfi^cd,  u  in  Uw  itj» 
wb«n  laamlng  flouriihed  unoog  tl«  Aia- 
bfauu;  and  the arieiosls  are  uohappDype- 


The  loss  of  the  greater  part  of  thaie 
prscaousmanuicriptaliBd.howewr.aiie 
good  effect  ( it  aroused  the^anisliGo- 
vemment  from  their  criminal  atgfe^ 
and  tbey  entrusted  to  the  learned 
Casiri  the  task  of  making  a  eatalogiM 
of  the  remaining  mannacripts,  tiie  le- 
suit  of  which  was,  the  magnificent 
"  Bibliolheca-Arabioo-Hbpana  Esco. 
rialenns."  In  this  great  work  the 
manuBcripts,  to  the  number  of  1,851, 
are  judiciously  classed  by  Casiri ;  and 
his  copious  extcacts  fiom  the  ■ 


light  upon  the  history  and  Uteia- 
ture  ol  the  Arabs  in  Spain. 

It  was  under  the  dynasty  of  the 
Ommiad  Caliphs  of  Cwdovs  that  li- 
terature and  science  were  moat  asat- 
duonsly  cultivated  in  Spats.  Their 
capital  became  the  resort  of  learned 
men  from  alt  countries  (  they  founded 
schools  and  colleges  ;  built  mosqoes, 
palaces,  and  aqueducts ;  collectod 
vast  libraries  for  tliemselves.  And  esta- 
blished others  for  the  public  benefit. 
At  Cordova,  as  at  Bagdad,  learning 
was  a  sure  path  to  distinctioii  and  pr» 
ferment.  The  lamp  of  science  hnnit 
there  with  a  bright  and  steady  Inatre, 
whilst  the  rest  of  Enrope  was  wrapt  in 
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thick  darkness.  The  golden  age  of 
Arabinn  literature  was  ttie  leaden  age 
uf  Europe.  An  eloquent  writer*  thus 
deacribra  this  paltnjr  period  of  the 
Moorish  power  in  Spain :_ 

"  Bmcatb  the  vIh  uid  munificent  pa- 
Iroiugii  of  thdr  rnlen,  tbt  dtlei  of  Spain, 
within  thne  imodrgd  TCin  ifter  th(  defeat 
of  King  Bodnic,  bad  been  erarTwbera  p*> 
iwtrated  with  a  spirit  of  elegance,  taitaAil- 
nav,  and  philoaophy,  which  afforded  the 
HioDgeat  of  all  pouibla  oontraata  U  [ha 
eoDtcmporary  condilJan  of  IJia  olber  king- 
doraa  of  Europe.  At  CardDva,  Gruuda,  ^ 
villa,  and  manj'  now  Icsa  comiderabla 
towoa,  collegca  and  llbraris  hod  been  found- 
ed and  andawtd  Id  the  moat  iplendid  nian- 
ner,  when  tba  moat  sxut  and  the  moat 
elagaiit  of  adencea  were  coltlvsted  together 
with  equal  zaal.  ATerroea  tnuialated  and 
expoDDdad  ArisColU  at  Cordova ;  Ben-iald 
and  Abon-l-Hander  wrote  bialorieaof  ttieir 
nation  at  Taleneiat  Abdal-Uaiek  aet  the 
Orataxanple  of  that  ntoat  iatanating  and 
naafnl  qiaciea  (^  wiitiog,  bf  which  Honii 
and  olhara  have  unoe  rendered  aervlca  ao 
Important  to  ouraclTea  \  and  eTen  an  Ara- 
bian Encfclopajdia  waa  compiled,  nndei  tha 
direction  of  Mobammod-ALiD-Abdallab,  at 
Grenada.  Iba-eU  Bert  bar  went  forth  from 
Malaga  to  Hrch  through  alt  tlie  mauntains 
and  plains  of  Enropa  (or  aveiything  that 
might  enatih  him  to  perfect  his  ftvoarila 
BidaiMiea  of  botanjr  and  Utbologj,  and  Ua 
worka  tfili  nmabi  to  aadta  Iha  ailmfa^tlon 
of  all  who  ai«  In  a  condiUon  to  coinprahaod 
thMr  value.  The  Jaw  of  Tudela  was  the 
worthy  aaccemoraf  Galen  and  Uippocratea; 
whilst  cbemistiy  and  othei  biauchea  of  ma- 
dical  acieuce  ilmoat  unknown  Id  the  an- 
cients, received  their  drat  aatonisbing  deva- 
lopmeots  from  Rases  and  Avicenna,  rhe- 
toric and  poetiy  were  not  leaa  diligently 
studied  ;  and,  In  a  want,  It  would  b«  dlHienU 
to  pofnt  out,  in  the  whole  bialuy  of  the 
work],  atimaoracoontiywbaratheactivitj 
tt  tha  buDun  InUUect  wae  mors  eitensiveljr, 
or  niefUly,  or  gracefully  aierted,  than  in 
Spain,  while  the  ttuaaulman  iceptre  yet  re- 
tained any  portku  of  that  vigour  which  tt 
had  oiiglnilly  received  thim  tbaconduct  and 
heroism  of  Tarifa." 

It  was  under  the  long  and  nroape- 
rou9  reign  of  Abderahman  III.  (912- 
DGl,)  and  under  thnt  of  his  eon  and 
Buccussor,  Albnltcm  II.,  that  tha  lite- 
rature and  magoifiuence  of  the  Spanish 
Arabs  atlainetlthuir  culminating  point. 


Albakem  exerted  himself  to  the  ntnwat 
to  promote  the  cause  of  education, 
and  in  his  Ume  Cordova  posaeased 
eighty  free  schools.  His  own  attach- 
ment to  literature  was  ardent,  and  hi* 
application  unwearied.  By  rneani  of 
hiBBgentain  Africa,  Persia,  Egypt,  and 
Arabia,  he  collected  books  from  every 
quarter,  and  at  any  price ;  and  where 
he  could  not  purchase  a  book,  he  caused 
it  to  be  transcribed.  He  himself  wrote 
personally  to  every  author  of  reputation 
for  a  copT  of  bis  works,  for  which  he 
rewarded  him  nobly.  By  these  means 
he  succeeded  in  accumulating  a  vast 
library,  the  unfinished  catalogue  of 
which,  in  Uie  time  of  the  historian, 
Abu  Hassan,  amounted  to  fortv-font 
folio  volumes.  The  librsiT  itself  con- 
tained, according  to  tiie  lowest  esti. 
mates,  four  hundred  thousand  volnmes, 
and  many  authorities  raise  the  number 
to  six  hundred  thousand.  Albakem 
was  himself  an  accomplished  scholar, 
and  a  successful  author ;  be  composed 
an  elaborate  and  voluminous  history  of 
Andalusia ;  and  the  historian,  Ibnu 
I'Abbar,  bears  a  very  astounding  tes- 
timony to  his  erudition  and  indus- 
try: he  asserts  that  not  one  boc^ 
was  to  be  found  in  the  whole  of  his 
vast  librarr  on  tba  fly-leaf  of  which  the 
Caliph  had  not  written  the  name,  sur- 
name, and  patronymic  of  the  author, 
that  of  the  tribe  or  family  to  which 
he  belonged,  the  year  01  his  birth 
and  death,  together  with  such  anec- 
dotes of  the  work  or  its  author  as  bis 
Immense  information  had  enabled  him 
to  collect  from  other  sources,  f  An  in- 
teresting account  of  the  decay  and  Rnil 
destruction  of  this  magnificent  library 
is  given  by  Said  Ibn  Ahmed,  an  an> 
tbor  of  great  repnte  among  the  Moors, 
who  was  Kadi  of  Toledo,  and  died  in 
1069.  The  first  blow  was  dealt  by 
Alroansur,  who,  in  order  to  conciliate 
the  Moslem  theologians  opposed  to 
tha  cultivation  of  the  philosophical 
sciences,  commanded  a  strict  search 
to  be  institnted  throughout  Alhakem'a 
library,  and  all  the  works  on  philo- 
sophy,  astronomy,  and  similar  sub- 
jects, to  be  removed  and  burned  in  the 
squares  of  the  city,  or  thrown  into  the 
wells  and  cisterns  of  the  paUce.     The 


*  Loekhaifs  "  Ancjant  S(wnlih  Ballsda."    InlrodBCtlon. 

t  Alhalcam  aUmstal  lh«  cbtv  of  Uib  •ui>erb  collection  to  one  of  bia  brathera,  and  be  com- 
giitKdtoaaMharofthem  the  Bhat(saf  aaatactkigliteraiy  inatitutiona,  and  rewanUng  learned 
'"      ' "        "  if  Arabian  literalura  ia  Spain. 


Isreiga  was  ttiegcldeDeraorAj 


.„c;(X)gic 


t^e  Jraha  M  ^patti  : 


{Soot, 


trwtlHi  apon  rhetoric,  gruanur, 
poatrj,  hutorji  iBodioiiie,  «■»!  lavr, 
wara  tnfiered  to  Knuia  nDdiBtarbed) 
bnt  all  the  works  on  lULtural  philoaopby, 
■Btrononijt  and  the  philoac^v  ol  the 
•nojenti,  periihed  for  e*er.  lite  cm) 
wan  which  ■hook,  and  ioBllj'  pt>> 
tnted,  the  eilipfaftta  of  the  weet,  gare 
tiM  fini^iiiig  ilrtAe  to  that  whi^  Al- 
manior  bad  ipared.  Daring  tbcM  oom< 
motion!,  CordoTa  was  taken  and 
Mcked,  the  palace  levdled  with  tha 

Sound,  ila  costi;  furniture  and  «pleii> 
d  decorations  plundered  or  deinulisiu 
od,  and,  at  the  lame  time,  the  litantrr 
trcMorBi,  in  the  collection  of  which 
the  learned  Alhaketn  had  lavished  teal 
and  treasure  with  an  nnqiaring  hand, 
ware  cither  entirelj  destroyed,  or  plun- 
dered and  dispersed  over  the  country ; 
•OQie  baiog  takan  to  Seville,  otben  to 
Granada  uid  Toledo,  and  others  to 
more  distant  kingdoms,  where  they 
were  sold  at  the  lowest  prices. 

At  the  close  of  the  eleventh  eentnry, 
Mohanunedan  Spain  cotdd  boast  of  se- 
venty puUio  libraries,  of  a  an  iTerntv  in 
the  capital  of  each  proviiiae,  and  of 
Dumerous  schools  and  oolli^jiea  in  the 
other  dtiea.  lu  the  year  1 126,  tbeae 
seventy  libraries  contained  the  works 
of  a  hundred  and  fitij  authors  of  Cor. 
dova,  Kventy-one  of  Uurci*,  fitly- 
tbree  of  Malua,  fifly-two  of  Almeria, 
twenty-five  of^Portunt,  aa  well  aa  a 
great  number  from  Seville,  Granada, 
and  ValaDcia,  and  a  numerons  collec- 
tion of  the  works  of  foreign  aulhors. 
According  to  an  Arabian  writer,  cited 
by  D'Herbelot,  the  lUowa  could  nuoi' 
ber  one  thonsand  tiiree  handred  att. 
thors  in  the  nngb  department  of  his. 
tory.  Mohammed  Ibn  AbdalU,  in  ■ 
work  entitled  "The  Universal  li. 
brary,"  oomposed  aboat  the  middle  of 
^  fourteenth  century,  gives  an  ac- 
count of  the  lives  and  writings  of  all 
those  Spanish  Moon  wholiad  attained 
any  literary  or  scientific  celebrity,  from 
the  foundation  of  the  monarchy  down 
to  his  own  time.  This  work  orieinally 
oonusted  of  eleven  parts,  of  whico  only 
five  tcmain;  bnt  with  reference  to 
tlwin,  Mr.  Berriogton" 


"  lU  impcrfecttMi  snluiKcs  Dor  admira- 
tion ;  for  if  we  were  atlentivel;  to  conalder 
lb*  Ust  of  tbs  aotbon  who  are  here  rMotded, 
thsir  WOTk*  in  evoy  dspartmsnt  of  polite 


equal  pailod  of  Um  osst  enliglitsDid  sal 
tnoqeil  of  modeni  tints,  with  tlwic  satfua 
■nd  tluir  works,  I  would  not  beulate  to  i^ 
tbat  Ibe  dsdaion  must  be  hi  Etroor  of  HoaAA 
Spdo." 
AodAl-Makkarit  wysL 

"  Indeed  udmce  iru  to  nrach  esteemed  bf 
tliem  (the  AnJsJiuiaii  Uoon),  tbat  whoero 
hsd  not  beOi  endowed  by  God  vftfa  tbs  M- 

-  — -IdCTerv- 

isdr,snl 


eoonal  from  the  paoplo  his  w 
tloD  ;  lor  SA  ignorsAt  man  was  ac  ui  mna 
looliHjnpon  aaae  object  ^tlM  fraatsrt  foa- 
tempt,  while  the  Itained  num,  on  the  cea- 
truy,  WIS  nnt  only  respected  by  all,  nobhs 
aud  plebeians,  hut  wu  trusted  and  cMHoIlal 
on  even  occidon ;  h!a  name  was  In  enry 
month,  Till  power  Sed  InflDeiKebad  DoBmit^ 
and  he  wu  preferred  aad  dbtlngnWiad  In  sV 
the  oceasiani  of  lift.' 

Daring  the  long  nign  of  Abdenrit- 
man  III.,  the  mtonal  peace  of  hisea- 
^re  was  preserved  undisturbed.  Justice 
was  impartjally  administered;  and  agri- 
culture and  uommerce  improved  and 
increased  to  an  aJmott  incredible  ex- 
tent. His  reveuuea  were  immense — 
9bout  £6,000,U00  aanoaUy.  Under 
him,  Moorish  Spain  oould  boast  tf 
■ghty  prindpal  towns,  and  threa  boa- 
died  of  an  inbrior  ■!«;  whilst  akH^ 
Uia  banks  of  the  Gwadalquner,  taA  in 
Andalosia,  there  were  twelve  thonsand 
villages  and  hamlets,  Cordova  is  slid 
to  have  contained,  at  tha  time,  two 
hundred  and  sixty  thousand  houses, 
one  thousand  six  hundred  tDOSques, 
nine  hundred  bnths,  and  one  millioa  of 
inhaUtants,  Xieamad  men  flocked  to 
it  from  all  quarters,  aUraolad  b^  th» 
Kberslity  of  the  Caliph,  and  sciaBes 
and  literature  were  coltivated  with  laa- 
cess  and  entfauaiasm.  We  may  oob 
perhaps,  be  inclined  implichly to  ci«dit. 
to  the  full  extent,  these  woodoi  of 
wealth  and  population  ;  but  thCT  sre 
corroborated  by  too  many  cre^ble  his- 
torians te  justify  us  in  treetinff  themu 
"  Arabian  tales  ;"  and  we  beueie  Ihst 
a  CGoent  intelligent  traveller  In  Siff^ 
is  correct  in  saying,  that  witfaoat  en- 
tirely believing  these  accoimd^t  ".'* 
seems  hiehly  jmibablethat  And^nsu, 
during  the  period  of  the  dynasty  of 
Onuneyab,  contained  a  popolatioa  at 
between  five  and  ri :"— "-  " 
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valb  of  this  ban,  that  Iba  nScctton  M1I7 
wu  infficlent  to  deprtvt  the  behoMer*  a( 
dgh(.    And  when  Abdemhoieo  wuhtd  tr 


Abdenhnum  erected,  at  a  abort  dii- 
tance  from  Cordova,  the  city  and  palace 
of  Az-Zabra,  perhaps  the  moet  Bump- 
tuout  edifice  ever  conitructed  by  man. 
The  Alhambra,  in  its  greatest  magni- 
ficence, wm  but  a  bint  redection  of  ite 
splendonrf.  The  accounts  which  re- 
main to  ui>  {rom  varioul  credible  hia. 
toHani,  eonod  more  like  a  title  of  en- 
chantment than  sober  reaGt;r-  '^'■e 
city  and  palace  of  A£-Ztihra  were  built 
by  Abderahman,  out  of  compliment  to 
his  mistress,  Ai-Zahra  (the  flower  or 
ornament  of  the  world),  with  whom  he  J;^'^^*' 
was  paasioaalely  in  love.  It  was  situ-  ""  *" 
atiml  at  the  foot  of  ft  mountain,  four 
miles  to  the  north  of  Cordova ;  there 
were  daily  employed  in  its  erection  l«i) 
thoDiand  men,  and  one  thousand  four 
hendred  mules,  yet  it  required  fortv 
years  and  twelve  millions  of  golden  di- 
nars to  complete  Iti  and  we  are  told,  in 
proof  of  the  extent  and  mBgnificence  of 
tbe  straclure,  that  it  contained  four 
thousand   three  hundred   columns   of 

precious  marbles,  and  fifteen  thousand      

doors,  covered  either   with   plates  of      twelve  thousand  cavali 
iron  or  with  sheets  of  polished  brass.       ^„i  cimetem  were  studded  witb  goiu. 
The  celebrated  Arabic  historian,  Ibn  Amongst  the  most  useful  works  of 

Hayydn,  who  derived  his  infomutlioD  this  great  monarch  was  the  furnishing 
from  Ibn  Dabrun,  who  again  derived  Cordova  with  abundance  of  water 
it  from  the  ^metrician  and  architect,       trom  the  neighbouring  mountains  by 


,,^ _..y  of  lb*  e*ur«era  Ibatsat^tb 

him,  he  bwl  oolj  to  make  ■  n)[Q  to  oiu  of 
his  Sclsvoniuu  Is  set  the  qniclisilvn  In 
motJOB,  uia  tbe  whols  lOom  would  Ljok  in 
■D  instant  as  it  it  weie  traversed  b;  £aebes 
of  llBlitniiig  ;  and  the  eoirpuiiy  would  begin 
(o  tremble,    thinking    that   the   room   ivas 

moving  away this  sensaliou  and  their  feais 

cuntinuLng  as  long  as  the  quickBilTrt  was  in 
motTOn.  Such  Wn  AMcrahinan'a  care  fat 
this  boilding,  that  ha  would  coromlt  tta«  «*- 
ice  of  It  to  none  atker  tat  la  bia 
NesBor,  Alhakcm.  ta  one  tbintf, 
however,  ws  And  tU  autho™  agree,  aamdy, 
(hf t  there  mvat  was  Imdt  a  more  splandid 
hall  than  this,  eithei  ii 
islam  or  alt«rwanla.'' 

Abderahman  hail  everytliinz  Ot 
princely   scale.     His  barein   far  t 


Amounted  to  six  thoaaand  tiine  buD- 
dred  persons;  and  the   guard   whick 
led  him  to  the  field  consisted  of 
belts 


Hoslemafa  Ibn  Abdallah.  who  lived  i 
the  reign  of  Abd«rabman,  gives  a  mi- 
n«e  desaription  of  the  city  and  palace 
of  Aa-Zakra.  The  great  wonder  of 
(he  pdaee  was  tbe  apartoMnt  called 
KoaraJ.KlK>laffi,orHall«ftkeC«lipbi, 
which  ii  thiiB  described  by  tin  Arabic 
kiatorian* : — 

"TliB  Riof  was  of  gold,  and  solid  but 
tnnspanot  btodu  of  marble  of  variuiia  00- 
lonra,  liw  walls  bang  likeoiM  of  Iba  aame 
niatenals.  In  the  oeuta  of  this  hall,  or, 
according  to  aome,  on  the  top  of  the  foun- 
tain in  the  hall,  was  fixed  tlie  unique  pearl, 
presented  to  Abderahman  by  the  Greek  Em- 
peror Leo,  among  other  valuablo  objects. 
The  tiles  that  covered  tha  toof  of  this  mag- 
nMcent  hall  wan  made  of  pnre  gold  and 
diver,  and,  aoDnrding  to  Ibn-Baahkilittl, 
(bare  was  In  Iba  Mntr*  of  Iba  rocnn  a  Urge 
badn  dikd  with  qnli^dvei ;  on  aach  alda 
of  It,  light  doon  Bacd  on  arebaa  of  ivory 
tad  abony,  onumentnl  with  gold  and  prft- 
dous  stoDea  of  variona  kinds,  resting  npon 
plilan  of  variegated  marble  and  traniparent 
eryslal.  When  tbe  mo  penetrated  throngh 
tbiwa  dooia  into  the  apartmaot,  so  strong 
was  the  actian  of  ita  r^a  npon  tha  raof  and 


IS  of  a  magniQcent  oqueduc 

"  TIm  waters  thus  conveyed.  Id  admirable 
order,  Biid  by  dint  of  eitraordioary  sdenoe, 
w«ra  diacltaigtd  Into  a  laat  reservoir,  on 
whicb  was  a  coloiaal  Ibn  of  wondreful 
workoiansblp,  and  ao  beautifully  imitated, 
that  tha  sight  of  it  only  was  suiDi.'lsnt  to 
cast  fear  into  the  hearts  of  (ha  bebolders  1 
and  that  none  devised  by  Uib  Sultana  of 
former  tlmea  had  been  seen  equal  to  It  other 
to  likeness  or  Diagnificeoce.  It  was  covered 
with  the  purest  gold,  and  lU  two  eyes  wen 
two  Jewels  of  tuealimable  valuer  which  saot 
brtb  torrentt  of  light.  The  waten  uf  tlis 
■qiiadui^l  entered  into  tha  bind  |iart  of  thia 
monster,  and  tlien  poured  out  of  his  mouth 
iuto  tha  aforesaid  baun,  wbidi  circumttanca, 
united  to  the  be-iutifut  appearance  irf  tha 
■nioial,  to  ita  lerribla  and  ovarawhig  aspect, 
to  the  two  eyes  which  shone  forth  aa  if  tbay 
balonijed  to  a  human  ersatur^  naver  bUad 
altogether  to  prodooa  the  moat  extnordinarT 
•fTects  bi  the  mind*  of  tlioa«  who  beheld  It 
lur  tha  fint  tliiu."t 

The  moet  distinoaished  of  the  nc- 
oeMort  <rf  AbderaSmaa  was  Mdiam. 
med  Ibn  Abi  Amir,  bettor  known  aa 


•  A]-lIakkari,vaLL|i.»e. 


t  Al-lUkkarl,  roL  L  p.  SlI. 


powers  of  tdc  Moorisli  eiupire  du- 
ring the  nominal  reign  of  tne  indo- 
lent and  incapable  IliEbim  II.  He 
built  the  city  and  palace  of  Ai-Zahirs 
on  the  banks  of  (he  Gnadalquirer,  not 
far  from  CordoTa.  He  conitnicted  it 
tor  his  own  residence  and  security',  at 
the  time  when  he  uiurped  the  Cali- 

Sh&tei  daring  the  minontj  of  Hiehom, 
t  waa  begun  in  97B-9,  and,  though 
•econd  onljt  to  the  AcZahra  in  mag- 
nificence, WM  finished  in  the  short 
■pace  of  two  Tears.  Both  of  these 
splendid  structnrei  were  utterly  de- 
■troyed  in  the  disastroas  civil  vara 
that  preceded  and  followed  the  over- 
throw of  the  Caliphate  of  the  west. 
The  following  interesting  anecdote  of 
the  state  and  munificence  of  Alman. 
SQT  in  his  palace  of  Az-Zahira  is  re- 
kted  by  Al-Hakkari  :— 

"  I  neoUeot  haviag  read  in  an  tdrtoffed 
work,*  which  I  uw  in  tba  litnry  of  Fu,  tha 
billowing  ukecdoCa  mpecting  Almamar,  asd 
tha  splaodonr  and  nugnlfioesca  witb  which 
h«  uisd  to  (uiTound  hit  penon  in  bit  palaos 
of  Ai-Zahirib.  There  cmue  ODCS  to  the 
Court  of  Almansur  ambaiudorB  tram  thg 
most  pomrful  of  the  Chriitiaa  kings  of  An- 
dalui  1  thetr  objccl  wsa  to  ucortain  the  real 
■tmi^  of  the  MoI1e»1^  Dud  gaiii,  [(  posd- 
bls,  a  knonlsdme  oT  tfadr  Intemsl  sfliira. 
No  Hioiiet  did  Almaiucr  hear  of  thdr  ar- 
ilral  than  he  limed  orders  for  their  ■oltable 
entartoinnient,  and  began  lo  make  prepara- 
tions previous  to  thdr  idinialon  to  hi*  pr«- 
sence.  Ua  ordered  that  a  *ast  Uke^  sei^sl 
mOes  in  length,  which  ww  in  the  gvdeiM  of 
Ai-Zahlrali,  Bhould  be  )iUnted  entirely  with 
water-Illiee ;  he  then  cauead  four  liafartf  of 
gold,  ind  funr  kintars  oF  lilver,  to  be  oast 
Into  as  many  small  pieces  as  there  were 
watsr-lillea  in  the  lake,  and  ordered  that 
Doa  of  those  pisses  ibould  be  introdncrd  Into 
the  cavky  of  each  water-lily.  All  this  hav- 
ing been  sxecatad  agreeably  to  liti  initnio 
timii,  Almaninr  dapatched  a  msesenger  to 
the  Christian  ambasudon,  and  bade  tham 
appear  in  his  presenoa  the  next  morning  at 
dawn.  Tlie  Christiana  did  as  thry  wen 
deaired,  and  found  Almansur  aitting  hi  the 
great  ball  of  his  palace,  in  a  balcony  over- 
looking the  lake.  At  sunr^ae  one  Ihousand 
Sclavonlana,  dresaed  in  ailfcea  robea  embroi- 
dered with  riiver  and  gold,  Iheir  waists  being 
girt  by  saabes  or  ^Id  tiieue,  and  carrying 
in  Iheh  hsudi  gold  and  silver  trays,  made 
Iheii  appearance,  and  the  ambasaadon  wera 
vary  much  struck  to  sag  the  beauty  of  Uidr 


personal  appeanuKt,  the  msgnlfiocBea  at 
tbeii  dresses  sad  ontsmeiita,  snd  the  ad- 
mirsbla  order  in  wliicb  they  di«w  tbem- 
■elves  up  on  each  nde  at  Alrnansar's  (hroiaa 
— the  five  hnudred  with  robes  of  gold  tisi^ 
and  gold  traya  to  the  rif^t,  and  the  Sve 
bnndred  with  robea  of  silver  liaos  and  lalnr 
tnys  to  the  left,  nie  Cbiiatians,  in  tfaa 
meanwhile,  not  knowing  what  was  gn»il, 
•mxt  dumb  with  amaseaient ;  bat  wiM>  tbs 
fltat  sunbeams  ahone  upon  the  wster-liBo 
In  the  lake,  all  the  SclaTcoiana  kft  tbor 
ranka  at  a  sigz^sl  from  their  chief^  bnafmaiil 
to  the  spot  and  b^an  plucking  the  floweia, 
placing  those  that  had  the  nlver  juecea  in- 
side In  the  gold  tnjs,  snd  those  thst  bmd 
the  gold  plseei  tn  the  aOTtr  trays,  snd  -wSta 
•nry  watsr-Rly  on  the  laka  Iwd  thus  bam 
piBdMd  and  pland  In  the  dvo-  a«d  gold 
traja,  thqr  appeared  aaaio  in  the  pissi.lwl«i 
of  Ahnawis,  aad  dspmited  their  nathaiifla 
at  hk  feet,  thas  rakibig  a  ■~™'^'"  of  dnr 
and  gold  bd'ore  hi*  tbrana.  Wboi  tb* 
Chriadan  ambaaadois  saw  tSuM,  they  woa 
seised  with  astoaisbment,  and  iBOaiiied 
deeply  convinced  of  AJnuuisur'a  imoenae  r«- 
Bources  and  caautless  treasures;  they  ad- 
dressed him  in  the  most  bnmhle  teniu, 
asked  for  a  truce,  wfaich  was  granted,  and 
retained  fa  thdr  oountry,  when  they  said 
to  their  fcfaig  — '  Da  not  make  war  open 
thae  people,  lor,  bj  the  Locd,  ws  have  seal 
the  euth  yiddlog  thsm  ha  Uddm  tna- 


After  the  extioctioft  of  the  nee  tif 
the  Ommtad  Caliphs  of  C<mla«B,  lite- 
rature and  empitfl  alike  began  to  d^ 
dine.  The  conatant  and  magmaaaf 
civil   wars    which    for  two  <"* — "'"" 


the  peaceful  puranits  of  raence.  i  _  _ 
of  tha  monarcba,  howevWi  wbo  r 
upon  the  raina  of  the  £aapir«  of  Cor- 
dova, were  distioAoished  bath  1^  tlNir 
magnificence  end  by  iWi  tove  of 
learning.  ALuamuD  Ibn  Dhi-n-afin, 
who  reigned  at  Toledo  towards  tke 
close  of  the  eleventh  century,  reeved 
in  that  city  a  splendid  palaee,  in  the 
construction  of  which  he  lavished  im- 
mense treasures.  ALMaiktari  t  saji-.— 

"  He  not  only  employed  all  the  best  ar- 
Usta  of  Us  age,  bat  ho  sent  also  t<«  anU- 
tect;,  geometricians,  and  painton,  frm  dis- 
tant lands,  made  them  execute  the  moat 
fantastic  and  wonderfhl  works,  and  rewatded 
thdr  labours  with  the  greatest  mnaiflt 
Ailjirining  tfl  his  palace  he  plsnted  a 
luxuriant  garden,  in  whhth  he  mads  s 
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tifleUI  lake,  ud  Id  the  centra  oT  thia  ha  bnllt 
a  kiosk  of  staiocd  gliaa,  adamed  with  gold. 
Bii  architect  so  contrived  thii,  tliat  by  eer- 
tain  gsomctrieal  rule*  ttis  wnlcr  of  the  iilia 
vu  nude  to  ascend  to  the  top  of  the  dome, 
ov«r  tbe  kloak,  and  tliBn,  dropping  at  both 
tkSa,  jdD  tbe  waten  of  tha  ialu.  In  tbit 
room  thB  Sultan  conld  «t  nnloncbed  bj  tbe 
Hater,  wUch  Ml  ererjvheni  ninnd  Mm,  and 
nftcahed  tlw  air  in  the  bot  nawD." 

AmoD^t  Uie  prince*  of  this  period 
mo«t  dutuigDuhed  for  their  attactuneu  t 
to  learning,  we  tnftv  place  Ibn-Abbaili 
King  of  Mville,  who  is  nid  neTer  to 
have  traTcUad  without  a  ooUection  of 
booka  anffident  to  lotul  thirty  cbhibU. 
But  the  moit  aucceufol  onldvator  of 
litenttnre  daring  this  elonny  and  un- 
nttled  epoch,  wu  Mrfmamed  Almod. 
baAr,  King  of  Bwltuoi,  who  died 
toward!  the  end  of  tbe  eleventh  cen- 
tury, leaTing  behind  him  no  leai  than 
fifty  volumea  of  annab  and  materials 
forWton'.  Ibn  Uayjan  and  Ibn  Bes- 
Mm,  both  of  whom  wrote  biosrapluee 
of  this  monarch,  relate  that  ae  hdt- 
paseed  all  the  princes  of  his  time  in 
tcience  and  leaning,  as  well  ai  in  nt~ 
toe  and  brilliant  qiuLlitiea. 

The  uniTertity  founded  bj  the  Moor* 
in  tbe  dty  of  Serille.  in  the  eariv  part 
of  the  twelfth  oenturyi  became  distin- 
^uiihedai  a  seat  of  learning;  and  Ca- 
wri  eaninentei  Mventjr  illuitrioui  acho. 
lari  irito  wer«  either  profeaaon  in  the 
nniicrntji  or  rewdenta  in  Seville.  Gra- 
nada, the  laM  kingdota  of  the  Moora, 
produced  manT  ingeoiona  artificen  and 
arehiMati,  ana  manr  men  of  eminent 
•cienoe  and  prafound  aoholarthip.  Ga. 
■iri  mentiona  no  kee  than  one  hondred 
and  twenty  learned  men,  theologiani, 
jurieta,  hittoriana,  and  poete,  whoie  li- 
tentry  talent  conferred  diitinction  upon 
its  faasoDS  nniverslty.  Tbe  public  li- 
braij  of  the  city  of  Granada  wat  very 
rich  and  eztenaive.  Mohammed  Ibn 
Ahmed,  onrator  of  this  library  at  the 
beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century, 
«■•  especial^  distingiiiahed  b^  the  ex. 
tent  and  variety  of  aia  acqnirementa. 
He  was  »c|oally  well  versed  in  pbibMo- 
[i^y,  meditune,  and  jurispmdenoe.  The 
city  of  Granada,  indeed,  at  the  time  of 
its  greatest  prosperitvi  was  only  eecoitd 
to  what  Cordova  haa  formerly  been  as 
a  seat  of  literature  and  of  tbe  elegant 
arts.  Many  of  her  monarciis  exwted 
themselves  to  foster  and  encourage  a 
taste  for  these  pursuits.  Mohammed 
II.  patronised  leamiiw,  and  was  per- 
sonally distingoisbed  Tor  his  beautiful 


penmanship  and  graceful  poetical 
compositions ;  his  favourite  relaxation 
from  the  cares  of  state  was  listening  to 
tbe  coDversation  of  eminent  literary 
and  scientific  men.  Mohammed  III, 
was  an  orator  and  poet  of  no  mean 
rank;  his  brother,  Anu-l-jerjush,  who 
dethroned  and  succeeded  bim,  was 
skilled  in  mathematics  and  astronomy, 
and  also  in  the  construction  of  astro- 
nomical  instruments  and  tables ;  whilst 
YuBsef  I.  was  a  skilful  mechanician  and 
architect,  and  embellished  Graitada  by 
the  erection  of  many  noble  buildingi 
for  the  public  benefit. 

We  might  now  proceed  to  give  a  ga- 
neral  account  of  tbe  lives  and  writing! 
of  the  most  distinguished  literary  and 
scientific  men  who  flourished  under  the 
Moslem  swav  in  Spain ;  bat  such  an 
account  would  necessarily  possess  too 
much  of  tbe  character  of  a  mere  cata- 
logue of  names,  and  could  neither  af- 
ford satisiactory  information,  nor  pos- 
sess much  interest  for  the  general 
reader  s  whilst,  to  give  a  more  parU- 
cular  description  would  extend  this 
sketch  far  beyond  the  limits  of  an  ar- 
ticle ;  we,  therefore,  refer  those  who 
tnay  wish  for  fuller  information  upon 
this  subject  to  the  second  book  of  Al- 
Makkan's  hiatory,  and  to  the  first 
chaotor  of  tha  second  part  of  Murphy's 
"Mo*- ■*—  ^ '—  " — --  " 


We  cannot,  perhaps,  more  appro* 
priately  conclude  thaji  by  briefly  ad. 
TflTting  to  a  few  of  the  nnmerous  be* 
nefits  for  which  Spain,  and  Europe 
generally,  are  indebted  to  the  Moon. 
These  are  of  the  most  important  kind. 
Tbe  Moors  especially  distinguished 
themselves  by  the  cultivation  and  im- 
provement of  the  phytical  and  experi- 
mental sciences.  Chemistry,  which, 
previously  to  their  era,  had  been  but  a 
collection  of  isolated  facts,  was  by 
them  exalted  to  tbe  dignity  of  a  true 
science.  Optics,  astronomy,  the  ma- 
thematics, agriculture,  commerce,  as 
well  as  music,  poetry,  and  every 
branch  of  polite  literature,  were  syste- 
matically  and  successfully  cultivated 
and  taught  b<f_  the  Spanish  Arabs; 
and  the  remains  of  their  rich  and 
graceful  architecture  (though  more 
than  eight  hundred  years  have  elapsed 
since  their  noblest  edifices  were  levelled 
with  the  dust)  demonstrato  at  once  the 
refinement  of  their  taste  and  their 
uugnlar  skill  in  tbe  mechanical  arte  of 
construction.  Medical  science  wai 
much  impniTed  by  the  Uoors.    Aa 
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Mletmtad  tehool  6f  Saknto,  tb*  «nuUe 
of  modem  mecKdne,  wm  foDnded  hf 
thom  i  and  to  botany  and  pharmacj 
thef  paid  partioular  atMnUon.  Tbej 
ware  tha  flnt  who  pnbUabed  ragalw 
pttannaoopxiai,  conlainbe  oollectioiu 
of  authoniMl  formulK.  The  ihop*  of 
their  apotbeoaries  were  placed  under 
theaDperinUndenee  of  the  maciitraU*^ 
vho  were  boand  to  take  oare  uat  their 
drags  were  genaioe,  and  that  tinj 
were  10101  at  reasooable  prices.  Nor 
•honld  it  be  forgotten  that  thoee  eha- 
neters  of  drags,  eaeencei,  ectraots, 
and  piedlcioes,  whioh  are  fteqiranci7 
to  be  found  in  the  epothecaries'  shopi, 
and  which  to  inilgar  eyet  appear  in. 
vested  with  the  occult  powen  of  heal- 
ing, aM  all  derived  from  the  Spanldi 
Araba, 

The  works  of  manj  of  the  most  dia- 
tingaisbed  Moorish  aathors  beoane 
text-booki  in  the  Chnsttan  Schools. 
Thoa  the  works  of  Aficenna  and  Arer- 
roet,  on  logic  and  metaphf  mcs,  were 
BtDdied  in  Ine  Sorbonne,  then  the  chief 
school  of  iboologir  in  Christendam  1 
and  it  is  to  this  csnse  that  we  owe  the 
verjr  donbtrnl  benefit  of  the  silastic 
theology  of  the  middle  ages. 


poetr 


of  ihcologr,  to  the  spsolAe  tiiiecU  at  the 
ChristiaD  code.  Surprised  we  mutt  be, 
observes  Deaioa,  whan  we  Isam  that  oar 
snceitori  derived  rrom  tbose  vert  Ua- 
hsmmedans,  wbom  the;  ptcutualij  re- 
Tiled,  the  greater  part  of  the  doctnne 
which,  during  many  ages,  was  taught  in 
(be  Chrlstiia  trhoola.  Such  wu  (he 
doctrine  on  the  Divine  Being  and  Uii  at- 
■HbnlM,  grace  and  free  will,  human  ae- 
tkitH,  *<rtaB  and  ike,  eternal  punbhinent, 
and  heaven.  Even  the  t«>t  tillea  of  the 
walks  of  tba  Arabiaas  and  sehoolnMn  on 
these  iuhjecis  are  so  similar  ae  to  ladnea 
a  ■uaiikian  that  tbe  one  must  btTs  been 
copied  from  tlie  othar." 

A  verj  important  influence  was  ex. 
eroised  over  the  Spanish  language  aad 
poetry,  by  the  residence  of  the  Oriental 
tribes  who  for  1      '     ' 

faireet  portions  i ^ 

is  espeoaUy  peraeplible  in  ibe  romaittio 


stryofSpwn.*  "Ifewr"  (aayt^ 
pamed  Cond&)  "  I  am  able  to  pnbltih 
the  translation  which  I  have  completed 
of  tbHods  Arabian  poems,  I  shall  be 
I»%paredtoprove,intheprelinunai7di*- 
oourse  to  b«  prefiKod  to  iben,  the  great 
and  powerful  influence  whidi  (he  At^- 
bian  poetiy  baa  eaercisad  over  that  o£ 
Spain."  Tidrnoe,  h  is  trae,  dauea 
this ;  bnt  both  Ur.  Lockhart,  and  Bon. 
terwek  in  hi*  UistaTT  of  Spniiab  Hie* 
ratore,  otdncide  wi^  tbe  opiuoB  es- 
pteased  by  Oon^^.  Botttenrak  mjw 
that  BMre  of  (be  Spaiush  roaunoai  to* 
fennded  apon  tncMents  ceanectod  witk 
Uooelefa,  than  apoo  thoM  eonnecMd 
with  Bpwaisb  luMory,  aad  tliM  (hi*  fiwt 
is  aspaeiaUy  distaiteM  to  onhadox 
Spaniards. 

Tbcra  ia  every  maaon  to  believatkal 
riiyme  came  fVoAi  Arabia,  efaMy 
throiwh  Spain,  to  (he  natioiil  of  Bto- 
dem  Knrope  t  and  frun  (be  great  ii- 
milarity  between  the  Arabic  ind  Pro. 
venqat  poetry,  it  waau  higbly  probaUa 
(hat  the  rhytiies  of  die  TroibadeaM 
borrowed  from  (be  Hoars,  with 


wbo  Kvad  towards  the  end  of  the  u 
eeatury,  whicb  are  amongst  the  mott 
ancient  in  Enropei  hate  a  striking  i«- 
semblauco  in  Mnioton  to  tha  A<abie 
poetry,  tbe  last  eylUble  eoh^  being 
rhymed.  Soom  anuor*  bnve  even  vaB- 
tured  to  afflm  that  (he  natioM  ef 
modera  Enrape  are  indaUcd  to  lb« 
Hoots,  not  only  for  vertiiMtlsa,  bat 
Cir  lyrio  and  (wnaMie  poetry.    ■ 

Tbe  lannMe  of  Spain  b  nadw  !»• 
portent  obl^aiians  to  the  en^oos  and 
ol^tant  tongue  orherOnsntaTecrnqBer- 
ore.   Foresample,mostDf  theSpB^A 

derived  from  the  Arabio.   IW  Spaaiib 

nial  (a  hnndred  poand*  we^t)  i* 
red  from  tbe  Arabio  ki&l*r.  Ar- 
roba,  twenty-ftve  pounds  weight,  is 
ftom  ai^iB,  the  foonh  of  a  kiniar  I  «nd 
xene  (a  span),  is  Ihan  the  AraUe 
sbemeh.    in  the  saoie  w^,  alntoet  hU 


areoeptacle  for  water,  will  bo  foand  to 
be  of  Arabic  origin.  Tb«  albnbenw  a 
lake,  is  the  same  as  the  Arato  bubo- 
yral,  a  small  sea.    Albartn,  a  tank  o> 


ftiDdarpoeb7)  fros  lbs  (riaoe  to  ths  pessaBtib 
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pond,  U  derived  from  berk&b ;  aljibe, 
%  mil,  from  aLjib  ;  and  alcubilui,  a 
doDW  eTscted  over  k  place  where  water 
ii  fband,  from  al.kubijali,  a  nuall  cu' 
poU  or  kioequa.  But  it  would  be  i»xj 
lo  multif^  U>  a  tireiotne  extent  other 
inttaoeei  in  which  Um  fipaoish  tongoe 
hu  been  inprored  ana  augmented 
from  (he  oopiooa  Ungnageof  the  Arabs. 
"  It  reoiuned  '"  (uTs  Booterwek) 
"bng  barren  and  maa,  and  waa  dei- 
tined  to  rec^ve  manj  addiuons  from 
the  rich  and  elegant  Arabki  before  It 
attained  tb«  copioutnata  reqalnte  for 
(he  wants  even  of  common  tile." 

The  Moors  wore  the  firM  peo|de  who 
introdaced  into  Knrope  the  pn(cti«e  of 


Tha  beaatifiil  tower  «f  the  Giralda  at 
Berill^  boilt  under  lbs  aaperinteo- 
deuoe  of  the  eelelnated  OHrthemMiciaii 
Oaber,  in  11S6,  w«  th«  fiitt  building 
of  tiie  kind  in  EuOTie ;  and  tbe  celebMt- 
od  aatronomical  taUea  of  Alphonao  the 
Wise  wer«  conMrootcd  by  ibe  aanrt- 
■noB  of  Hosleni  Mtronomera.  Baillj, 
attribntos  the  ranval  of  astroniMi^  to 
the  Spanish  Arab*,  and  even  goes  tbo 
langlh  of  averting,  that  Kepler  drew 
the  ideas  which  1«h1  to  bin  diaooren'  of 
the  elSptical  orbiti  of  Ibe  planets  mm 
Nuraddin  Petrueci,  whoaa  treatiM  on 
tha  qihera  ia  preaerred  in  theEscnrial  i 
and  thera  can  be  no  doubt  that  we  are 
indebted  to  the  Moors  for  our  present 
numertoal  gjstem,  which  they  theio- 
ielves  acknoirladgo  to  have  derived 
from  thalndiaBi. 

The  Spanirii  Araba  ware  profioienta 
in  hydroatatic^  horttaolture,  metaU 
lora^,  the  manahetore  of  porcelain, 
•Bdin  the  tanning  and  drying  of  lea- 
ther. Tbia  last  art  was  lort  to  Spain 
ky  the  eapulaion  of  the  Moors,  who 
tMnaferrad  it  to  Fei,  where  many  of 
than  aetUad ;  and  tbe  ptoossa  was  lub. 
■aquestly  introdnced  into  England, 
wBue  the  terms  moroeoo  and  owdo- 
vsn  still  aervB  to  indicate  ib  Moor- 
Ml  origin.  Tbey  were  acquainted 
witb  the  niB  of  gunpowder  at  least  a 
oantory  before  any  tracea  of  it  appear 
in  Eimmean  hiitoiy.  They  also  in. 
trodnoed  tiw  ■ogar-.eBna  and  the  silk, 
worm  into  Spain,  as  wdl  aa  Iha  OMna- 
faetnre  and  use  of  paper.  The  town 
of  XativB,  in  tbe  kingtum  of  V^encia, 
was  calebratod  for  tlw  exoellence  of  its 
paper  in  tbe  twelfth  oentm^,  whoieaa 
p^ier-manuloctories  were  unknown  in 
the  Christian  atatea  of  Spain  until  the 
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reign  of  Alphonio  X.  of  Oastile,  to- 
wards  the  close  of  tha  thirteenth  een- 

Bot,  of  all  the  arts  understood  and 
practised  by  the  Spaniih  Arabs,  none 
WM  so  ■occessfDlly  and  srstCDiatically 
pnrsned  as  that  of  agriculture.  They 
intimately  acquainted  with  tha 


rioiH  kinds  of  orDpa.  Thev  understood 
thoroaghly  the  eflbcta  and  application 
of  many  descriptions  of  manure,  and 
carried  the  art  of  irrigation  to  tiie  nt- 
most  perfoation  of  which  it  was  sua. 
ceptible.  They  introdneed  into  Spain 
maNy  useful  fruits,  grains,  and  vt^a. 
tables ;  amongst  others,  rice,  tbe  sa- 
gar-eane,  the  cotton-plant,  sallron, 
Hunaoh,  and  a  great  number  of  fine 
frnito,  many  of  which  have  naoe  beeii 
naturalised  in  other  European  ooan- 

Their  pitient  indastrv,  and  the  an- 
ramitting  attention  wbnh  (hey  be- 
stowod  Qpon  the  cultivation  <^  tha 
s(»t,  sufficiently  exphun  tlie  cause  of 
the  vast  population  of  Moorish  Spain, 
as  oonb^sted  witb  ibe  contparatrvely 
•canty  numbers  that  now  inhabit  w 
peninsula,  underthe  rule  of  the  bigoted 
and  inddent  Spaniards.  The  Moors 
eould  boost  of  several  writers  tm  agri. 
eulture.  The  most  celebrated  of  tbeae 
was  Abon-Zacbarin,  who  flourished  at 
Sevillsin  tbe  thirteenth  century.  He 
trcAiEd  the  subject  in  a  most  dear  and 
comprehensive  manner;  and  Casiri 
observes  of  him,  that  be  bad  the  merit 
of  adapting  to  tbe  climate  of  Spain 
all  the  most  useful  improvenwnts  of 
the  Chaldeans,  Greeks,  Latins,  and 
Africans.  Tbjs  treatise  is  still  pi». 
served  in  tbe  libraiy  of  the  Bscnrial, 
and  a  Spanish  translation  try  Baaqni- 
eri  appeared  at  Madrid  in  1803. 

The  mariners'  oowpaas  was  known 
to  the  Araba  in  the  eleventh  cen- 
tory,  altboagh  it  waa  not  adopted  in 
£aro^  aau  tha  thirteenth. .  Tiro- 
boschi,  in  spite  of  bis  natural  partl~ 
ality  for  the  elnima  of  his  own  oonn- 
tryman,  is  decidedly  of  opinion  that 
tM  bonoar  of  the  invention  rests  wilb 
tha  Spanirii  Arabs. 

Many  of  the  roost  distinguished  scho- 
lars of  tha  middle  ages  acquired  dieir 
koowled^  at  some  of  the  seventeen 
universities  that  Middeldorpf  baa 
enniBerated  as  flourishing  under  the 
Mohammedan  empire  in  Spain.  So 
eoriy  as  873,  Hartinot,   Abbot   of 
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St.  Galleo,  Cknaed  loraa  of  hu  monki 
to  ttadf  Anl»Cf  u 
of  luefiu  informstioii) 
the  other  Benedictine  tnonaaterie*  the 
■tudy  of  Attbic  litentme  wu  proae- 
cnted  with  vdonr  and  nieoeet.  The 
nuMt  remaAnble  of  thoM  Christian 
rtndenta,  irho,  in  tbdr  lesl  fbr  know- 
ledge, vera  contoiled  to  tit  at  the 
feet  of  the  M<^ismnieclui  sagee  of  Ao- 
daliuia,  waa  Gerbert,  a  natiTe  of 
France,  who,  under  the  name  of  8yU 
Teeter  n.,  swajed  the  Papal  aceo. 
tra  Jrom  999  until  1003.  He  left  hu 
htnne  at  an  eariy  W>  uid  tnnlled 
over  a  great  part  of  Europe  in  punoit 
of  knowledge;  and  it  was  at  Seville 
and  Cordova  tiiat  hit  longing  waa 
ftally  i^tified.  He  drank  deep  at  the 
fountains  of  Arabic  science;  and  on 
his  return  from  Spain  fonnded  two 
■choob — .one  at  Bobbio,  in  Ilalf,  and 
the  other  at  Rheims.  It  waa  Gerbort 
who  fint  introdnoed  into  Europe  the 
knowledge  and  use  of  the  Aralno  nv. 
merala.  His  example  induced  name- 
Rras  tcfaotmrt  firau  Italy,  Fnwce,'  Ger- 
many, and  England,  to  repair  to  the 
Moorish  colk^ee  for  the  purpose  of 
praeecnting  their  ttodies.  Montucla, 
in  his  "  mstoire  de  Mathematiquea," 
■ffirniB  that,  for  sereral  centuries,  all 
who  were  most  eminent  in  that  depart. 


aqaired  their  know- 
ledse  from  the  Arau.  Amongst  the 
ZtaKans,  Gherardo  di  Cremona  studied 


Leonardo  of  Pisa  introduoed  into  Italy 
ibe  knowledge  of  arithmetic  and  ^ge- 
hn,  which  he  had  derived  frofn  bis 
llootish  teaehera  ;  and  Arnold  of  Vil- 
l&Bova  was  indebted  to  the  same  sonroe 
fbr  his  aoaairemeBta  in  physics,  astro- 
nomy, and  medicine. 

Amongst  English  scholars,  Adelard, 
a  Benedictine  monk  of  Bath,  Duiel 
Motley,  a  native  of  Norfolk,  and 
Mictastel  Sootti  of  wiaard  fame,  ao- 
qnned  much  of  their  skill  and  learn- 
ing from  the  Hoora.  The  illnstrious 
Ho^  Bacon  drew  his  knowledge 
of  chemistry,  philosophy,  and  matbe- 
malMs  ftom  Ambic  msDuscrfpts.  Ha 
oitee  Alhagen's  treatiee  upem  optics, 
wWcb  mu  compoeed  in  the  twelfth 
wntory:  fivm  which,  also,  Titellio, 
who  Md  con»der^>l«  reputation  for 


optical  skill,  borrowed  all  he  knew 
upon  the  subiect.  Several  of  the  Chris, 
tian  monarcns  of  the  middle  ages  wera 
sensible  of  the  value  of  Arabic  teadien 
and  manuscripts.  Charlemagne  com- 
manded the  moat  important  Aiabie 
works  to  be  translated  mb>  Latin,  with 
the  view  of  improvinB  the  education 
of  the  people  thioag£>nt  his  empire. 
In  Gemuny,  Otho  of  Frinnger,  and 
in  Italy,  Frederic  the  Second,  ordered 
transUtions  to  be  made  from  eeveial 
Arabic  mamucripta ;  whilst  Ubersl 
o^rs  of  Alphonso  the  Tenth,  of  Cas- 
tile, iadnced  many  learned  Moors  to 
settle  as  teachers  at  Toledo. 

It  may,  perhaps,  be  alleged  thtlt  the 
Spsnidi  Arabs,  owing  to  a  fcmd  par- 
tiality for  their  own  copious  and  ma- 
jestic tongue,  and  their  contempt  for 
all  other  langnagea,  did  not  derive 
Irom  their  vast  collections  of  books  all 
the  advantaoes  which  they  might 
hare  done,  n  &ej  had  studied  the 
Greek  and  Latin  clasnca  in  the  ori. 
ginab,  instead  of  tbroogb  the  medium 
of  Arabic  translations.  We  nay, 
indeed,  lament  that  they  neglected  or 
deapBol  die  orators,  poets,  and  Uste- 
riana  of  ondent  Bome ;  but  we  oofA^ 
at  the  same  time,  to  remember  Oat 
their  translations  hare  preserred  to  ns 
the  substance  of  many  a  clasdc  wfaidi 
can  no  longer  be  fband  in  the  originaL 
It  may  also  be  aaserted,  with  some 
degree  of  plaonbility,  that  tiae  genius 
of  the  Moors  was  rather  subtfe  and 
penetrating  than  profound,  and  that 
much  of  their  lileian  indnatty  was 
expended  in  the  pursmt  of  trifles.  To 
a  certmn  extent  tnii  accnaation  is  tme ; 
bat  we  ought  never  to  (brget  what 
they  actually  adiieved,  whilst  content, 
plating  what  they  might  have  per- 
formed. Our  obligntions  to  them  are 
moat  important :  they  became  Ae  con- 
necting link  between  die  drUiaatian 
of  anaent  and  modern  Europe;  and 
it  was  the  success  of  their  literarf 
eflorts  which  first  excited  die  tiitJry, 
and  roused  the  dormant  ener^;ies  of 
Christendom,  from  the  long  sleep  bf 
the  dark  ages ;  and  to  tfarai  Sve  srt 
indebted  fM  the  r«rirai  and  impron^ 
ment  of  the  exact  and  phyiitial  Ktenee^ 
as  well  aa  for  many  of  those  oaeftd  and 
elegant  arts  and  ioveBtiotiswfaich  hsm 
contributed  so  powerfiri  an  impnllpg 
to  the  literature  and  caTllisBlfaHi  of 
Emope. 


...Ciooglc 


Memoir  <^  Colonel  WuUer  BiUhr. 


xsxoiB  or  Gouuni.  waltek 


In  the  army  of  FerdioaDd  IL, 
of  Autbift  (who  succeeded  hu  brottier, 
M&lliiM,  in  1619},  then  commanded  by 
Albercht,  Couot  of  WaUeuiteiii,  and 
Duka  of  Friedlaod,  were  two  brAve 
Irish  Boldieii  of  fortune — Jamea.Butler, 
who  commanded  a  regiment  of  Irith 
dngooiu  i  and  his  younger  brother, 
Wuter,  who  wai  colonel  of  a  r^jimoot 
of  Irish  muBketeera. 

Theu  gentlemen  were  nearly  related 
to  Jame«,  then  Barl  of  Oimond,  and 
were  driven  to  teek  serrice  in  foreign 
wars  by  the  resnlt  of  a  quarrel  be- 
tween thw'  family  and  KW  Jamei 
VI.  of  Scotland  and  L  of  England, 
who  had  unjustly  wrested  from  tba 
Butlers  their  valuable  estates,  and  be- 
■towed  them  upon  his  Scottish  farour- 
ite.  Sir  Kichard  Preston,  Laird  of 
Cnusmillar,     near     Edinburgh,    and 


wall  in  the  poera^  of  Scotland,  and 
Earl  of  Desmond  in  that  of  Ireland, 
6th  June,  1614,  claimed  Ormond  in 
right  of  his  wifc^  Lady  Elizabeth  But. 
ler,  who  waa  the  only  daughter  of 
Thomas,  Earl  of  Omond,  and  widow 
of  Thet^d,  Tiscount  of  Tboophelim. 
Suoh  was  the  uodne  parliaUty  of  James 
for  his  GonntnriDan,  the  Scottish  Tia- 
count  DingwaU,  that  in  16U,  when 
Sit  Walter,  ddeat  son  of  m  John 
Butler,  third  brother  of  the  old  Earl 
of  Onnond,  inharited  that  title,  the 
Ormond  estates  (which  in  ancient  times 
were  an  Insh  prmcipatity  on  the  left 
bank  of  the  middle  Shannon,  in  the 
northern  part  of  Munster)  were  be- 
stowed upon  the  stnmoer ;  and  the 
King,  to  enforce  his  cmm,  wrote  a 
vary  peremptonr  letter  to  the  Irith 
mivy  counal.  Sir  Arthur  Chichester, 
Karon  of  Belfast,  was  at  that  time 
Lord  Deputy  and  Chief  Governor  of 
Ireland.  Findtog  the  coundl  averse 
to  this  iojuMice,  James,  who  was  no- 
torious for  entertaining  the  most  absnrd 
ideas  of  hi*  ^eroguive,  took  the  matter 
into  hia  own  hands,  and,  barging  the 
Jbui  of  Ormond  with  "non-compU> 
ance,"  threw  bim  into  the  Fleetpriaon, 
where  he  remained  for  eight  years,  en- 
during great  want  and  misery,  while 


Emperor      all  hia  old  hereditary  postewioas  were 
'--■'-—       aetzed  and  oonfiscatea,  by  which  his 
family  were  reduced  and  ruined. 

Eieston,  Lord  Dingwall,  waa  drown- 
ed in  June  1621,  on  hia  way  from 
Dublin  to  Scotland ;  he  lefY  an  only 
daughter,  Ladr  Etitabeth  Preston, 
through  whom  nis  tides  and  Irish  es- 
tates went  afterwards  to  the  Earls  of 

The  trouble  in  whioh  the  family  be- 
came involved,  and  the  wamiering 
Kwrit  which  poeseesed  the  Irish,  like 
the  Soots  of  those  days,  led  the  eail'a 
two  cousins,  Jamea  and  VltXta,  into 
the  imperial  service,  where  they  soon 
obtained  the  oommand  of  rc^meDlSi 
and  served  under  John  de  Tsceralai,  the 
Coont  Tilly,  and  the  great  WaQensteinj 
in  most  of  the  battiea  of  the  thirty 

In  1631,  Walter  Butler,  with  fait 
battalion  of  Iriah  muaketews,  fMmed 
part  of  the  imperial  garrison  which  d». 
fended  the  town  of  Frankfort-om-tbe- 
Oder  against  the  viotorion  army  of 
GustavuB  Adolphut. 

Frankfort  was  eren  then  n  laise 
town,  and  being  capital  of  the  midiUe 
mark  of  Brandeobug,  wa*  remai^able 
£)F  its  &irs  and  univeruty.  Aa  it  stood 
only  forty-eight  milee  from  Berlin,  the 

aperialgeoeralaweteanxioutabantitt 
ety.  Hannibal  Count  deSchomberb 
the  sncoeasor  of  old  Torqnato  CmiU, 
commanded  the  garrison,  which  con- 
usted  of  ten  thousand  horse  and  foot. 
The  town  waa  surrounded  by  slmng 
ranmsrls  and  gates,  but  was  divided  in 
two  Dy  the  Oder. 

At  the  head  of  eighteen  thousand 
men,  with  two  hundred  pieoea  of  can- 
non, and  a  pontoon  bndge  one  hun. 
dred  and  Mgntr  feet  long,  the  wariike 
King  of  Sweaen  mnrdied  along  the 
banks  of  the  river,  aol^mared  near 
the  town  on  thefint  day  ol  April.  No 
troope  ever  presented  n  inar  aipeot 
than  the  Swedish,  aa  tbcrf  mardted  in 
sevcnd  oolumnt  to  the  investnent  of 
Frankfort,  the  attack  on  wbich  waa 
phuuted  by  Sir  John  Hepburn,  ^ 
Athelttaneiord  (afterworda  a.mwtlud 
of  France),  who  then  commando)  the 
green  brig>ide  of  Scott  in  the  sendee  of 


.„c;(X)gic 


Mewuir  efCotontl  Watttr  BmlUr, 


[Jdm. 


GntbtTus.    In  the  annjr  of  the  latter 
wera  no  leu  thui  fifteen  thouatiid  Scoti 
at  this  time. 
There  is  m  old  thjme,  whicb  laji — 


could  help  it.  Count  Schomberg,  ibe 
oomnunHler-in-chier  i  the  Count,  de 
Montecuculi,  uilt&liui|  Caiii|»nMter. 
tienergJ  Tuifienbacbi  And  Culonol  Her. 
berUtein,  made  the  meet  vigorow  pre- 
jmration*  to  defend  the  plara,  end  te 
Watltr BiUUr»i>A\a*  Irish mMketaen 
aMlgned  a  post  of  the  greatest  danger. 
"  Take  biiiiii)ev«'}'re9peci,''uy(  the 
historian  of  UuBtavuB,  "hewavoaecif 
the  bravett  oScen  in  the  £iuper«f'i 
lervice ;  but  aa  the  imperialists  wivied 
this  gallant  foreigner,  care  waa  taken 
to  pUce  him  in  l^  iMaktit  pari  of  the 
fortifica^on ;  or,  to  tpeak  more  to 
the  purpoKi  in  a  part  liutt  Bcarceljr 
duservea  to  be  called  a  fortitica. 
tioB."  In  no  way  either  daunt- 
ed or  disheartened,  Batler  retolred  to 
make  the  b«N  of  it)  and  ordered  lila 
Jriahnien  to  dig  a  trench  and  fonn  a 
breuttrorlcinmar  afit]  aod  Uiii*i  afwr 
incredible  labour,  they  Ibrmed  a  aoliil 
rampart  ia  one  day  ;  but  tfakt  evening 
he  want  to  Count  ^ehomberg,  uid  re- 


E resented  "  that  the  post  assigned  to 
iv  was  almost  incapable  of  being  de. 
fen4)jd,  and  th»l  unluse  a  Dally  waa 
made  that  verj  night,  to  prevent  the 
Swede*  and  Scots  from  coming  nearer 
\iu  indiflerent  piinipeti  the  place  would 
be  Ukun." 

But  Schoinber^  heard  him  wil^iout 
interept  or  altentwu. 

*'  Give  me  but  five  troop*  of  cuJrai- 
siers.  Count  Hannibal,"  *aid  he,  "and 
fiva  of  dragooDSi  ai|d  at  (he  peril  of  life 
and  reputation,  I  will  undertake  to 
make  the  Swedes  raise  the  seige." 

IiLnvious  of  (ha  honour  qlrandy  won 
by  the  flnuiaer,  the  lupecialiiit  decliqed 
aUke  the  otiur  and  advice,  though  ie- 
czeliy  be  dispatoliad.  on  the  very  WT- 
viou  coveted  \iy  ^V alter  Butleft  a  car* 
fain  Gorman  opmauuider,  whose  cuU 
iifssiers  failed  to  peHbrin  the  du(y  re. 
gnired,  for  they  were  driven  in  bj" 
Scottish  Highlanders  of  Guitavus,  fuid 
woe  leader  wv  i^etf  while  M^oT 
£in(4«iri  (if  Sir  John  Hepburn's  &ota 


mniketeen  folbwed  tbem  afaeoct  into 
the  town. 

Covered  by  the  RbinegniTe'a  ceiiM- 
uers,  under  Colonel  Hnmei  of  Caml. 
sidebrae,  Hepburn's  brigade  of  Scots 
Intrenched  themselTes  before  the  great 
gate  of  the  town ;  the  yellow  brigade 
brcapiea  the  Cnatrin  road,  and  ll» 
white  brigade  of  Swede*  waa  spread 
throngbout  the  suburbs.  After  a  smsn 
eannonade,  on  Palm  Senday,  Aa  lid 
April,  the  King  of  Swedui  mdeted  a 
genoal  assault. 


•way  tlM  rarb  In  iIm  staUe^  aed  Iko* 
Dtbin  wltbrat,  npi»  wklch  the  Baens  md 
to  by  ttieii  cowi*'  iwet-  Wiifa  iben  snd 
some  itore  of  hstcbcl*  they  had  gotun.  K>  • 

pi)|{hU«  Ktnuiff  pslisail<je  of  the  «a«n]ea'  Dcen 
the  wall«  titer  goe,  wiilch  th^  bll  loli«ir- 
InKdowne.  The  cneniieal&bouriiiKtoddciHl 
the  itncket  or  lulinailae,  to  it  on  both  sdr* 
they  fatt;  Uie  huDttidiriECntn^tfaeTerTitrT 
with  ohuwnof  tead.  Tin (mpertalsu IxlBg 
at  Isogtb,  by  main  rorr^  bfatta  oK,  ntiit 
tfaNugta  a  wily  poit  into  Um  m«»-  BAl< 
«n(md  wUhintheoutarpgrt.  tbara  ttaklb^ 
and  ttranta  uadin.  Tba  King  calUiv  Sit 
John  Bihrau  *nd  CoWfwl  (.upudea  vaio 
blio — '^'ovRir  ^rHHlSol>ru'(saiab(),  ' 
mtmlrer  Dotf  cowiliyllfil  l/sis  " 


atXrvBrai- 


The  Scottish  inlutTy  edranced  with 
their  pike*  In  the  front  Tank  aitd  ibeii 
mukkeieert  firing  orer  tb«r  beads  i 
thus  a  terrible  slaughter  waa  soon  made 
of  the  iroperialitCa.  "  O^e  Scottish 
man,"  continue*  il»a  quaint  record  of 
the  Swedish  war,  "  kilhsd  eighteen  man 
■itb  his  own  hood.     Here  did  L^iou- 


tettimony  showed  heof  hi*  valour,  that 
the  King  after  the  battle  bade  biniMk* 
what  hee  wolde,  and  he  wolde  gin  if 
to  him."  This  bnre  officer  wju  Co- 
lonel  Sir  Jantes  LumsdUf  of  Inver> 
gellie,  in  Jb'ifa«fain),  afterwd*  road* 
Qovernor  of  Nftwcaatle  by  tba  SiMttiih 
Parliaoient,  and  a  nw^r.ntieml  in  tb* 
armv  whioh  iniwlyd  UngWd  in  VMi. 
Ueaqwhile  Guatavo*  «m  pMHwng 
with  hi*  own  brimda  wmw  the  qtwter 
oeeupied  by  Sutler  and  hit  Iri*V  me*- 
keleers,  who  defimded  tbamatlve*  vitk 
incredible  resolu^n ;  to  much  Mb  (bat 
when  one  of  then  wat  dragged  p*ar 
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the  rMDp«rt,  be  waa  uked  hj  the 
Swedish  King,  "  what  loldieri  these 
ifere  vrho  fought  BO  vsliaotl/?''  "Co- 
IomI  Butler's  Irish  regiment,"  re. 
I^ied  the  prisoner.     Tbia  was  at  half- 

Cone  in  the  da^i  and  GnslavuB,  on 
■ing  it  (aoconling  to  Hartc),  ilrew 
off  his  brigwJe,  anit  in  despair  a!  foro- 
ine  a  paatage  through  the  Iriafa,  aa- 
■aileil  the  Btrong  Gueben  gate,  andf 
a^Bt  (burin  (he  ■fternoon,  bn^into 
tbe  town  thral^  the  Gennaniu 

The  Governor,  Sohomberg.  Camp, 
master.  General  TeiSenbach,  the  Count 
dl  Montecuouli,  Colonels  Behem  and 
HerbertteiDi  t>iib  moat  of  the  iioperial- 
i«ti,  fled  ODt  of  the  city  with  great 
baaeneits,  leaving  the  faithftil  Butler  to 
fight  single-handed  againit  the  tides  of 
Swedee  and  Scott  who  lurroanded  his 
almost  indefeasible  post.  A  tread  v 
three  Irish  lieutenant-colonel*,  O'Neil, 
Patrick,  and  Macarthv  were  aliiin,  with 
Caaiain-Liculenan II Grace  and  Brown, 
and  Enaiga  Batter,  all  Irish,  and  many 
of  thdr  man.  At  last  Wall«r  BulW 
was  pierced  by  a  ballet,  and  had  bit 
sword  arm  broken  by  a  muiket  ball, 
and  when  he  fell,  the  remnant  of  his 
^lant  aoldien  nirreaderwl,   and  re. 

Ueanwhile  the  fiiRitive  generals  fled 
towards  Silesia,  and  everywhere  gave 
out  that  Butler  and  the  Irish  had  be. 
trayed  Frankfort,  by  permitting  the 
enemy  ta  enter  by  their  qoarler,  as  it 
waa  the  nealceM ;  and  bad  it  not  been 
for  a  providential  acoidrat,  adds  an 
historian,  Butler  might  have  been  be- 
beadad  anil  dcftraded,  in  spite  of  ^  hit 
gallant  serrices;  but  next  day,  says 
one  of  the  ttoTUiers,  the  Hcottiflb 
Oolonel  llunro,  in  hit  history — "It 
was  to  be  aeen  where  the  b^it  lervict 
una  (JBM  i  and  Iruly  had  all  the  rest 
(of  the  imperialitts)  itood  to  it  at  well 
as  the  Itiih  lUd,  we  had  returned  with 
great  lew,  and  without  victory."  He 
addi^  then  were  taken  fifty  standards, 
one  colonel,  five  lieutenant-colonels, 
•<  and  one  Irish  cavalier,  Bntler,  who 
behaved  hiraself  honourably  and  well." 
Untadreds  of  iapedalittt  Were  drowned 
!■  the  Oder,  and  a  vast  <]ua&tity  of 
plunder  waa  taken.  That  night  the 
Kina  of  Sweden  Mve  a  ^quet 
to  hit  principal  officen  and  colo- 
nels. Sir  Jonn  Hepburn,  Manro, 
I/umtden,  Sir  John  Banier,  and  others; 
And  when  they  were  atsemhting, 
'^Gavaliets,"  sud  he,  *'I  will  not 
mA  a  moteal  uaiil  I  bava  aaea  thia 


brave  Iriibman  of  whom  we  hear 
so  much ;  and  yet,"  he  added,  to 
Colonel  Hutne,  "I  have  that  to  say 
to  him  which  he  Hiay  not  be  pleased 

Butler's  wounds  rendered  him  in- 
capable of  exertion,  bnt  on  a  litter  of 
pikes  being  formed,  he  was  conveyed 
inlo  the  presence  of  Gustavus,  who 
gnaed  at  him  sternly,  and  asked  with 
■ngea— 

"Sir,  art  thoa  the  elder  or  the 
younger  Butler?" 

"  May  It  pleHse  your  Majesty,"  re- 
plied  the  wounded  man,  "  I  am  but 
the  younger," 

"God  be  praisedl"  said  Gustavue 
Adolpbus.  "  Thou  art  a  brave  fellow, 
Hadst  thou  been  the  elder,  1  meant  to 
have  run  my  sword  through  thy  body  ( 
but  now  ntj  own  physicians  ehal)  at- 
tend thee,  and  nothing  shall  be  omit-- 
ted  that  may  proaure  thee  happiness 

The  aotion  by  whioh  James  Batler 
had  kindled  so  much  indicnation  in 
the  breast  of  the  usually  phidd  Gus- 
tams  Is  now  unknown ;  but  it  must 
have  been  something  very  remarkable 
to  excite  such  angry  bitterness.  Had 
Walter  Butler  been  a  Protestant,  the 
King  would,  no  doubt,  have  endea- 
voured to  lure  him  into  the  Swedish 
service  t  but  the  wounded  imperialist 
was  as  fkmout  for  his  strict  adherence 
to  the  duties  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Cburob,  as  for  his  gallantry  in  the 
field. 

While  lying  thus  helplessly  at 
Frankfort,  be  was  deeply  stung  and 
mortified  by  the  rumour  so  wii)k«d]y 
and  so  iniiustrkiutly  spread  by  the 
imperial  generals,  IJiat  he  had  ocoa- 
sioned  the  loss  of  the  town  ;  and  he 
cast  his  honour  nnder  the  protection 
of  the  gecerouB  GuitavBs. 

"  Sir,"  said  the  Utter,  •'  it  is  in  my 
power  to  do  your  character  ample  ju*. 
tioe,  and  in  such  a  manner  that  it  can 
never  be  oonlroverled,  I  will  bear 
full  testimony  to  your  faith  and  valour 
under  my  own  band  and  royal  seal." 


displayed  by  Butler,  in  the  sirongeat 
terms,  aiid  added,  *'  that  if  tb«  im- 
perial generals,  instoMJ  of  aMing  like 
poltroons,  had  performed  but  a  fifth 
part  of  what  this  gsllaiil  Jrisfaman  had. 
done,  he  (Gustavns)  should  never 
have  been  master  of  Frankfort,  but 
aAcT  an  obaliiMte  ni^  i^on*.*' 


.„c;(X)gic 


MoMtr  o/Cokmel  WaUtr  BuOer. 


"Thill  »ir,"  Bud  tbo  Kmg,  "u  no 
■Dore  th«i  ii  due  to  a  brtve  and  iiu 
jured  mui  to  eveiy  f^enenl  in  tbe 
Toom  nrill  take  a  pride  la  Hgniiig  Uiis 
paper  with  me."  This  was  acooid- 
iDg\y  done  bf  Sir  John  fianierj  the 
St^ttisb  coloiieU,  and  others. 

Jamee  Butler,  Kho  (raa  then  at  thtt 
court  of  Ferdinand  IL  at  Vienna)  waa 
atuDg  to  the  soul  b;  tha  tidingB  that 
hii  brother  bad  bctrajed  a  post,  and 
be  wrote  to  Walter  a  hitter  full  of  tbe 
bittereat  reproaches.  "  Xou  have  tac- 
Dithed  the  Iiutre  of  the  imperial  arms, 
as  well  as  the  name  of  Butler,"  be 
wrote  i  "  and  Cnsar'a  court-martial 
will  make  your  name  a  b^^word  of  re. 
proacb." 

Walter  Butler  waa  grieved  by  this 
insolence  and  unkindness,  and  ba^ened 
to  show  the  letter  to  tbe  King  of  Swe- 

"  Heed  it  not,  Colonel  Butler,"  said 
he  1  "  send  our  testimonial  to  the  £ia- 
peror,  and  trouble  jourself  no  more 
about  it." 

Thirl/  thousand  pounds'  worth  of 
plunder,  and  ten  bagnge  waggons 
with  all  the  plate  of  thetiigitiree,  were 
taken,  and  all  their  munitions  of  war ; 
however,  they  had  buri«d  in  tha  earth 
a  great  quantity  of  arms.  In  1850,  a 
labourer,  when  digging  a  trench  in  a 
field,  near  the  outworks  of  old  Frank- 
fort, came  upon  a  depot  of  c4d  wea- 
pons, decaving  and  covered  with  rust- 
AmouE  them  were  two  thousand 
matchlocks,  bung  part  of  the  muni- 
tion conceded  by  the  garriaon  at 
Count  Schombe^. 

As  soon  as  his  wounds  pemutted 
hioi  to  travel,  Walt«r  Batler  lefk 
Frankfort,  for  Onstavns  was  too  gene- 
rous to  detain  as  a  prisoner  one  whose 
^lant  sfurit  was  writhing  under  ua- 
merited  reproaches.  He  travelled  to- 
wards Silvia,  and  sought  out  a  Colonel 
Behem  who  had  commanded  a  regi- 
ment of  German  intantry  at  the  de- 
fence of  Fnnkfort,  and  to  whom  he 
waa  fortunate  enough  in  tracing  the 
first  of  the  slanderous  repnrM,  and 
diallMiHEed  him  to  single  i-f  i-liat  on 
h<«>e  OT  foot  with  sword  u.A  fiMtui-, 
bat  awed  by  the  justice  of  Butler's 
cause,  bit  known  skill  and  courage, 
and  by  die  formidable  tesUmonial  fi 
Gustavut  Adolphns,  he  signed  a  fall 
retractation  ana  apology. 

Butler  then  went  into  Poland,  and. 
at  his  own  expense  raised  a  fine  regi- . 
meat  of  oaTalry.  all  dad  in  buff  c«ta 
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iug  there,  be  dai^  ran  the  risk  ot 
being  murdered  by  the  PoUdi  pe^ 
lanby  who  wervavesw  to  th«  i^pwial 
service^  but lutnarcbedaa agon «aUa 
new  levy  was  txna^etoi,  and  on  bis 
return  to  (he  Esnpenr's  arm7,  took 
Mssossion  of  Pragn^  the  csfatal  ot 
Bohemia.  This  made  him  mere  than 
ever  a  £avouiite  of  the  graat  WaUea- 

Soon  after  this  exploit  he  maned 
the  Counteaa  of  Fondawwu. 

He  was  at  Fngue  what  the  ambU 
tious  Wallenstein  became  false  to  Ihe 
interests  of  the  empire,  and  fell  !■(» 
the  deadly  snare  prepaied  for  him  at 
Fgra  by  Cokmel  Jamaa  Bntler  and 
ouan,  on  whose  nnserapoloas  fiddi^ 
the  imperial  ooort  could  rely.  Had 
Walter  not  been  a  rigidly  htmeiwahlii 
man,  he  might  have  icafisad  a  hwge 
fortune  by  tbe  death  of  his  leader* 
who,  being  always  fond  of  fi»«gn 
troops,  wished  hiin  to  rotnm  to  lm< 
land  for  the  purpose  <^  raisiag  a  botb- 
of  infantry  to  oope  with  the  BoMm 
brigades  of  Gnslavus.  For  tUs  pur. 
pose  he  oBered  him  monc^  to  the 
amount  of  £32,000  sterling  by  bills  of 
exchange  at  Hamburgh,  and  ready- 
cash,  which  was  lying  useless  at  bia 
palaoe  of  Sa^n.  on  tiie  bank  of  tba> 
Bober,  in  Pmssian  SileM.  But  W 
declined  tbe  service  with  theae  m- 
markable  words — "Pocar  old  Inland 
has  been  drained  too  mochof  her  man 
already."  This  anecdotal  says  Wak« 
Harta  in  his  history,  I  learned  ftt  Vir- 

^  The  wild  scheme*  and  daring  ambi- 
tion of  Wallenstein  now  made  bin 
indulge  in  tbe  hope  of  dismawbaring 
the  great  conquests  of  the  ewut*  MM 
seatmg  himself  upon  a  nei*  thtona,  to 
be  erected  by  tlia  awotd  in  vottimm 
Europe.  Tlus  hope  waa  enubed  n- 
1 634,  when  the  great  Dnhe  waa  apead. 
ing  tbe  holidays  of  Cbristntaa  in  tha 
old  castle  of  I^ra,  in  Bobaniia.  The 
garrison  in  this  fbrtre«  was  via-, 
manded  by  John  Gordooi  a  Prvlw. 
toiao,  a  native  of  AberdeMuhine,  wao 
was  oolonel  of  Tiertcaki'a  reenen^and 
had  once  been  a  private  aoQiari  Wal- 
lenalein's  peraonal  esoort  wwsted  of 
two  hundred  and  fifty  naa  of  Janes 
Butler's  Irish  regiinen^  oovmaadad. 
by  that  officer  in  person. 

Jamea  Bntlai  (without  ■*t™Ti*'Ti' 
cati«g  tbe  matter  to  hia.bntfatt  WaL 
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Hot,')  Joiat  Gordon,  «u]  Unor  Waller 
Lmm  J,  MR  of  the  Lurd  of  Bilquhsii 
la  tbe  Garioob,  on  receiTing  printa 
inatnietiaoi  from  Vkniw,  reaoWed, 
iritbont  icrnplB  or  maume,  on  lemoT- 
ing  the  uabitioos  general  Srara  the  path 
of  the  Emperor  for  erer,  Butler  pre- 
pared  •  grand  banqnet,  to  which  he 
m*ited  we  genonlininio'B  attendonU, 
Preriou  to  tlie  latter.  Botler,  who 
lelt  eome  dutmst  of  Leal]'  and  Gor- 
doni  who  were  both  Scota  and  Pres- 
bTteriaiUf  while  ho  was  a  Catholic, 
made  some  remarks  expreaaiTB  of  ad- 
miration f<^  the  duke. 

"  Tan  mar  do  ai  jron  pleaae,  gen~ 
tiemen,  in  tke  matter  at  mue,"  aaid 
GordoOf  "  b«t  death  itself  shall  never 
alienate  me  from  the  dot]'  and  afieo- 
tioa  I  bear  bis  majeetr  tbe  emperor," 


atrtb 
,  But 


ft  latter 

(who,  after  tbe  siege  of  Hantoa.  ob- 
tained the  sapreme  command  of  the 
imperial  annj),  wherein  Ferdinanil  IL 
ftnthorised  tbem  and  all  his  officers 
to  withdraw  "  their  allegiance"  from 
Wallenatein,  for  all  the  troops  bad 
taken  an  oath  of  obedience  to  him  bjr 
the  emperor'e  express  onier.  Fully  enw 
powered  hj  this  doenment  to  do  what 
they  pleased,  the  three  mercenaries  re. 
tol*ea  on  his  immediate  destraction. 
One  proposed  to  poison  him ;  another 
si^geeted  Aat  he  Aonld  be  sent  a 
prisoner  to  Vienna  i  a  third,  that  he 
shoold  be  slain  alUr  ditpoting  of  his 
fiiends  at  the  baaquH.  The  Uit  was 
at  once  adopted,  and  several  were  in- 
vited, among  whom  were  Wallenstein's 
brother-in-law.  Colonel  Tzertsski ;  Co- 
loools  lllo,  Wlliam  Kiniki,  and  the 
secretarj',  Colonel  Niemann.  The  ca»- 
tle  was  filled  with  eoldien  on  whom 
Gordon  and  Butler  eould  relr.  As 
the  fiUal  evei^i^  drew  on,  Captain 
Walter  Dereraanx,  Watdmuwter  Ro. 
bat  OwaMine,  and  fifteen  other  Irisb- 
nen  entMod  Ae  keepi  and  took  pos- 
sessloD  of  •  postern  i  while  to  Captain 
Edmund  Bonike,  with  one  hundred 
tnore,  waa  assigned  the  dnhr  of  keep* 
ing  the  streets  qoiet;  fbr  XaertzskJ's 
dragoon*  ooenpied  the  town,  which  is 
the  capital  of  Its  drale,  and  was  then 
Burraotidsd  bjr  a  tri^e  rampart,  washed 
OB  one  side  by  the  Egra. 

The  bani^Mt  wm  protracted  so  long 
that  at  half-past  ten  the  deesert  was 
still  on  the  table,  when  Colonel  Gor- 
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cunning  John  George,  Elector  of  Sax- 
ony, the  eneraj  of  the  emperor. 

Bntler  afiected  asonishment,  and 
said  "ho  would  drink  to  no  man's 
prosperity  who  was  the  enemy  of 
Cesar." 

Pretended  high  words  ensued,  and 
while  the  unsuspecUng  friends  of  Wal- 
lenstein  caaed  about  them  in  wonder 
and  perplexity,  the  doors  were  flung 
open,  and  Geraldiua  and  DoTereanx, 
with  their  soldiers  armed  with  drawn 
swords  or  partizao)^  rushed  in. 

"  Long  lire  Ferdinand  the  Second!" 
cried  Devereanx. 

"  God  prosper  the  house  of  Aus- 
tria," added  Geraldine ;  while  Batler, 
Gordon,  and  Lesley,  snatched  up  the 
candles,  held  them  aloft,  and  drew 
their  sworda.  Wallenitein's  friends  saw 
that  they  were  betrayed ;  they  sprang 
to  their  weapons,  all  flushed  with  wine 
and  with  fury  at  this  treadiery ;  the 
tables  were  dashed  over,  and  a  deadly 
combat  began.  Colonel  Qlo  was  rushing 
to  his  swco^,  which  was  han^g  on 
the  wall,  when  an  Irishman  ran  hiia 
trough  the  heart.  Txertzski  placed 
himself  in  a  comer,  and  slew  three ; 
for  the  assailants,  believing  him  to  be 
proof  to  mortal  weapons,  were  a&aid 
of  him. 

"Leave  me,  leave  me  for  a  moment^" 
be  continued  to  cry,  while  fighting 
with  all  the  energy  of  despair ;  "  leave 
me  to  deal  with  Lesley  and  Gordoo.- 
I  will  fight  them  both  hand  to  band—, 
after  that  yon  may  kill  me;  but,  O, 
Gotdon,  what  a  anpper  is  this  for 
your  friends." 

At  that  instant  he  [nerced  the  yonng 
Duke  de  Lerida  bf  a  mortal  wound, 
but  was  almost  immediately  over- 
powered by  ten  strokes,  and,  with 
Kiiuki  and  Tzertzgki,  almost  hewn  to 

S'ecee.  Uoglntted  yet  with  blood, 
aptain  Devereanx,  finding  his  rapier 
broken,  snatched  up  a  pardzao,  and, 
followed  by  thirty  soldiers,  rushed  to 
the  apartments  of  Wallenstein ;  who, 
having  heard  the  uproar  in  the  haB, 
bad  double-bolted  his  door  within ;  and 
they  assailed  it  with  ndse  and  great 
fury,  while  Batler  stood,  with  bia 
sword  drawn,  on  the  staircase  below. 
Even  the  bold  heart  of  Wallenstein 
was  appalled  by  the  nnusaal  uproar — 
he  leaped  from  his  bed,  and  threw  on 
a  dressing- gown.  He  raised  the  win- 
dow of  the  room ;  but  the  wall  of  the 
tower  was  too  high  for  eacape,  and  he' 
cried  alood— 
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"  Will  none  here  uaK  me  ?  Altai 
U  no  one  here  my  friend?" 

Upon  this  Devereaui  knocked  flgain, 
and  commanded  his  roldicn  to  bunt 
open  the  door.  Five  timei  their 
united  strength  failed  before  it,  till  be 
applied  his  own  Moulder  to  it ;  and, 
being  a  man  of  great  power,  he  broke 
it  to  fragment?,  and  Ibey  beheld 
before  them  (be  formidable  Wnllen- 
atein,  Duke  of  Friedlund  and  i'Hnca 
of  the  Vandal  Iilcs,  standing  near  a 
table,  in  hia  shirt,  pale  and  composed, 
but  defenceless  —  for  be  had  neither 
Bword  nor  pistols ;  for  Schiller  aascrta 
that  he  was  disturbed  in  the  Itudy  of 
astrology. 

"  Art  thoa  not  the  betrayer  of  Fer- 
dinand and  the  empire?"  cried  Cap- 
tain Devereaux,  as  do  charged  hig  par- 
tizan  ;  "if  lo,  no*  thou  must  die." 

W aliens tein  made  no  reply,  but 
opened  his  arms,  as  if  itill  more  to 
expose  his  naked  breast,  into  which 
tbe  Iriih  captain  thrust  his  weapon, 
and  bo  expired  wiihout  a  groan,  while 
all  the  soldiers  shrunk  ba^,  as  if  ap- 
palled by  the  act ;  ret  his  naked  bodj, 
and  the  bodies  of  the  Colonels  Nie- 
mann, TiertxakI,  Illo,  arid  KInski  were 
carried  in  a  cart  tfarongh  the  streefa 
of  Egra,  and  tosued  into  a  ditch.  So 
perished  the  mogniflcent  Wallenatein, 
tho  diclalOT  of  Germany  1 

James  Bdller  and  Devereaux  has- 
tened to  Vienna,  where  tbe  Kmperor 
Ferdinand  II.  fastened  round  the  neck 
of  the  former  a  magnificent  chain, 
giving,  at  the  same  lime,  hia  imncrial 
benison  and  a  gold  medal,  saying — 
"Wear  this,  Colonel  Butler,  in  me- 
mory of  an  emperor  you  have  saved 
from  ruin."  He  then  crenteii  him  a 
count  of  the  holy  Roman  empire,  and 
gave  him  the  gold  key  of  the  bed- 
chamber, with  extensive  estates  in  the 
kingdom  of  Bohemia  ;  and  to  crown 
all,  by  an  abt  of  abominable  hypocrisy, 
be  oraered  three  thousand  masses  to 
be  said  for  repose  of  the  murdered 
general's  soul.  Devereaux  also  received 
a  sold  chain  with  the  sold  key,  and  a 
eoloneh^ ;  but  he  )elc  the  imperial 
service,  and  returned  home  to  Ireland 
in  I6SB. 

Ctdonel  Gordon  was  created  a  mar. 
auis  of  tbe  empire,  colonel-general  of 
Ae  imperial  army,  and  high  chamber. 
Iain  of  Austria.    Major  Waltvr  Lesley, 


who  was  then  a  captain  of  the  Body 
Guard,  was  created  Count  Lesley, 
and  Lord  of  Newitadt,  a^i  estate  worth 
two  hnndred  thousand  florios.  He 
died  field  mar^al,  govenor  of  Scla. 
vonia,     and    knight    of    tha    gcUen 

James  Butler  enjoyed  his  conntslup 
only  one  year,  Ibr  he  dieil  at  Wir. 
tunibei^  in  (he  early  part  of  the  year 
1634,  leaving  a  very  ample  fortune, 
and  money  to  found  a  colle^  of  Irish 
FranciscHus,  which  still  exists  in  die 
lemian  capital.  To  Luannavnei 
the   Emperor,  he  left  a 


will.  To  the  Scottish  and  Irish  oolleges 
at  Prague  he  bequeathed  £8,300 ;  to  the 
Irish  students  at  Prague,  £500  among 
them  equally  I  to  his  sister,  dCI.DOS: 
to  Walter  Uevereaux  whose  partiaaa 
slew  Wallenstein,  £ldO.  His  widow, 
whom  he  lell  in  easy  circumstaoeea, 
conveyed  his  bodyintoB<d)emia,  escort- 
ed by  a  troop  of  fancers  and  cuirasrien, 
and  there  she  interred  biro  near  his  own 
eitateSiVrhh  great  pomp  and  splendour. 
In  16S8,  Thomas  Carre,  an  Irish 
priest,  chaplain  of  Butler's  regiment, 
and  author  of  a  «iinute  acoonnt  ef 
diese  afiairs,*  obtained  a  commissioa 
as  ehaplun- general  "to  all  the  Scot- 
tish and  Irish  forces  in  the  imperial 

Daring  thb  development  and  dnuB*. 
meril  of  ibis  darine  conspiracy  against 
the  ^reat  imperialist,  his  friend,  Wal- 
ter Butler,  was  in  command  at  Prague, 
about  seventy  miJea  distant  from  tfa* 
castle  of  E^ra ;  and  he  was  filled  iriili 
horror  and  dismay  at  the  part  played 
by  hils  brother  in  the  dark  and  temble 
tragedy.  It  was,  moreover;  an  unfor^ 
tonate,  event  for  Aim,  as  he  never  ob> 
tained  any  place  at  court,  any  uiilitMj 
onler,  or  rose  one  rank  higher  in  tbe 
army  from  tbenceforward  —  fbr,  as  k 
favourite  of  Wallenstein,  he  was  ■■ 
object  of  distrust  to  tbe  Emperor. 

In  the  same  year  bis  brother  died. 
Walter  aerved  with  distinguished  bra. 
very  at  Nordlingen,  in  Swabia,  wbero, 
on  the  38th  of  August.  1634,  ageneral 
engagement  was  the  result  of  Field 
Marshal  Gnitaf  Home's  attempt  to 
relieve  the  (own,  then  besieged  by  tbe 
imperialiats,  who  obtained  a  complets 
victory ;  for  the  Swedish  army  was 
deleated  wiih  great  loss,  and  had  four 
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thousand  baggage  waggons,  eighty 
piecea  of  cannon,  and  three  hundred 
Stand  of  colours  taken.  Their  Scottish 
brigades  suffered  severely.  In  paiti- 
cnlar  the  highland  regiment  of  Colonel 
Rol>erC  Munro,  which,  by  the  etunghtcr 
of  [hat  fatal  day  wa«  reduced  to  orw 
company. 

By  his  valour  and  example,  Walter 
Butler,  at  the  head  of  his  regiment, 
"  decided  the  victory  in  favour  of  the 
imperialiala."  To  tjuole  Hane--"  Ha 
Btivod  firm,  without  loaing  one  inch 
of  ground,  for  three  and  twenty 
houn,  duriDg  a  continual  fire,    ana 


though  sixteen  thousand  soldier*  were 
killed  in  that  engHgement." 

Soon  after  this  great  Iiatlle,  he  died 
of  a  severe  illness.  The  descendants 
of  his  tirother  distinguished  themselves 
repeatedly  in  the  future  wars  of  the 
gntsuing  House  of  Austria,  particularly 
In  those  waged  against  Frederick  the 
Great,  King  of  Prussia ;  and  there  ia 
now  jiving  In  Bohemia  an  old  noble- 
man, named  Baron  Butler  who  boasts 
of  being  the  fourth  in  descent  ftoih 
James  Butler  of  Onnond,  one  of  the 
slayers  of  the  great  Dake  of  FVied- 


WaxH  the  sun  rises  in  seren 

and  majesty,  gilding  the  .    . 

tops,  lighting  u^  their  sweLling  tddes. 


Liid  the  hilk  clap  their 


.  with  his  radiant  heat, 
upon  damp,  unwholesome  hogs,  dark  ' 
awampy  jioUows,  and  obscure  receaaea,  ' 
wheru  certain  pestilent  vaiiours  have 
slunk  to  during  the  night.  These 
■ame  ratten  vajiours  and  dunk  fogs, 
ri^ng  by  means  of  the  son's  heat  into 
tiie  atuiogphere  immediately  set  to 
work  and  lio  their  best  to  btur  out  and 
pbscure  the  source  of  the  very  beat 
and  light  to  wliii'Q  they  owe  their  ele- 
vation, turning  into  luists  and  clouda, 
which  hide  for  a  time,  from  meu'a  eyea 
at  all  Bventa,  "  the  radiant  lord  of 
day."  Ho,  however,  fnr  above  tlie 
clouds,  pursues  his  daily  mareb  through 
heaven,  reckiug  not  of  their  existence. 
Kvun  so  is  ^t  wiib  the  great  intellec- 
tual sun  of  science  among  men.  Ous 
grand  sphere  of  knowledge  Bud  wisdom 
shall  rise  after  another  to  enlighten 
Ihe  understandings  and  warm  and  en- 
large the  hearts  and  minds  of  all  good 
and  sensible  men,  but  shall,  at  the 
same  time,  set  in  motion  the  addled, 
or  the  bulf-taujjht,  or  half-acting,  and 
coocidted  brain  of  curtain  obscure  in- 


dividuals in  remote  places,  who  imme- 
diately set  to  work  and  do  their  beat 
to  obscure  and  throw  clouda  and  mists 
of  ignorance  and  folly  over  the  taca  of 
the  science  which  has  excited  them. 

We  are  not  quite  sure  whether  even 
yet  there  be  not  now  and  then  dropped 
atiil-bora  from  the  press,  small  pro- 
ductions of  half-witted  people,  under- 
dcrtaking  to  refute  the  Newtonian 
tbeoiy  of  astronomy  and  physics, 
and  upset  the  Baconian  principle  of 
philosophy.  We  certainly  recollect  to 
have  seen  such  in  our  younger  days  ; 
ami,  for  many  long  years  after  New. 
ton  slept  in  his  grave,  their  appear. 
anuc,  not  unfreuuuutly  with  all  the 
honours  of  4to  volumes  and  expensive 
illuutrations,  used  to  l«  penodicaJ. 
As  it  was  with  astronomy  so  has  it 
been,  and  will  be,  with  geology.  True, 
the  latter  science  has  not  yet  to  boast 
of  its  Newton,  of  its  one  great  maiiter. 
mind,  who.  absorbing  and  combining 
the  labours  and  discoveries  of  olhor 
great  miuds  that  preceded  him,  shoult) 
set  forth  its  whole  guiiling  theory  atxl 
principles  in  one  clear,  simple,  and 
demonstrative  slatemeaU  Its  very 
nature  forbids  that  being  done  for  geo. 
logy  in  anything  like  the  same  way  tkf 
was  done  by  Newton  for  attroDumy. 
The  one  is  a  multifarious  history,  to  ba 
gradually  built  up  by  the  accumulation 
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of  fketi,  gatbered  from  s  vut  rtrietj 
ofaourceg ;  the  other,  an  abstract  sUte- 
ment  of  pHodple  and  law,  to  be  teited, 
and  either  proved  or  disproTed  imtuit. 
\ybytD  appeal  to  the  state  of  the  nni- 
vene  srouDd  and  before  ub. 

Geoloey  has  been  brought  into  ez- 
utence  by  the  combined  laboun  of 
nuuj  men — we  majr  indeed  My,  of  all 
men  of  acience.  lit  fonndations  rest 
npon  the  union  of  so  mnch  and  nidi 
varied  knowledge,  it  required  such 
great  advances  to  have  bran  made  in 
2l  the  natural  idencea  before  it  itself 
could  come  into  exiatenoe,  that  while, 
on  dte  one  band,  it  was  scarcely  pes- 
uble  for  one  man  to  arise  with  intellect 
Tist  enoiifi;fa,  or  life  long  enough  to 
acquire  all  the  necessarj  preliminary 
knowledge ;  on  the  other,  when  that 
knowledge  had  became  the  common 
property  of  mankind,  geology  aproog 
into  bcmg  almost  of  itself,  as  it  were, 
as  the  legitimate  conseqnence  and  ne- 
cessary result  of  the  other  sciences. 
Tie  diemiet  could  not  complete  hi« 
studies  withont  becomine  acquainted 
with  the  nature  of  mineraia,  and  le«m- 


The  naturalist  could  not  make  himself 
master  of  ail  the  varied  fonni  of  ani- 
mal and  vegetable  life,  without  having 
lus  attention  called  to  the  vast  varieties 
of  forms  which  were  to  be  fomidbnried 
in  the  earth,  though  no  longer  living 
on  the  globe ;  the  geographer  could 
not  complete  his  delineation  and  de- 
scription of  coasts  and  islands,  of  plains 
and  mountains,  and  rivers,  of  volca- 
noes and  eartbqaakee,  of  icebergs  and 
glaciers,  of  winds,  and  currents,  and 
storms,  of  the  different  temperatures 
of  eartb,  and  air,  and  water  in  thdr 
heights  and  dentfaa,  without  becominK 
acquainted  witu  the  varied  and  mntoid 
actions  of  the  forces  and  poweni  of  na- 
ture, and  with  their  changes  of  state.. 
withont  learning  what  bad  been  thrir 
conditions  in  the  past,  and  being 


It  was  not  till  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century  of  our  era  that  cfae. 
mistry  and  mmeralogy,  zoology  and 
botany,  physicisl  geography  and  me- 
teorology had  acquired  anything  like 
their  present  accuracy  and  complete- 


aess.  TBI  they  had  doM  so,  getAogy 
In  any  worthy  form'wu  impoeBiMei 
vrben  tbev  bad,  geolf^,  which  is  but 
tiieir  applicatKm  to  the  put  history  of 
the  globe,  followed  as  a  mirtter  of 

It  unfortiately  happens,  bowew, 
that  now,  aa  hantofore,  Wisdom  has 
been  crying  in  the  streets,  and  no  mia 
(or  at  least  few  men)  have  r^arded 
her.  One,  two,  three  generabons  of 
men  have  grown  up,  a  fonrth  is  now 
bursting  into  active  existence,  in  whose 
education  modem  sdence  haa  had  no 
rart.  We  ridicnie  and  tre  Maine  the 
Jesuits,  and  other  priestly  fidbert  of 
foreign  Bomao  Catholic  nnivenilias, 
some  of  whom  have,  even  np  to  om 
own  day,  only  allowed  the  Newtoaian 
theory  to  be  taught  as  a  hypoOuM, 
And  had  not  the  courage  or  the  bmiesty 
to  confess  that  the  Oiunji  when  alw 
condemned  Galileo  was  in  the  witnig. 
Are  we  much  better  onrvelves?  Qo 
to  our  old  nniverntieB,  English,  ec 
Irish,  or  Scotch,*  and  inquire  pri- 
vately of  their  "dons,"  Iheir  heads, 
Uieir  proTosts,  their  masten,  and  their 
tutors  what  thejr  know,  or  what  they 
think,  of  the  sciencea  we  have  men- 
tioned, and  bow  much  tbey  enoontage 
their  teaching,  and  you  will  be  met 
with  profound  shakes  of  the  head, 
■miles  tt  ill-oonoealed  pity  and  deri- 
sion, or  theeentle  "poob,  pooh"  of 
superior  wisdom.  Like  Lord  Derby, 
they  belong  to  die  pre-sdentifio  pe- 
riod. 

Thus  it  happens,  that  even  the  greM 
mass  of  our  educated  men  of  the  pre- 
sent day  are  prafbundly  and  avowedly 
rorant  of  all  natural  science.  Hiey 
not  know  the  nature  of  the  atrtbey 
breaUie,  the  water  they  drink,  the 
food  they  eat,  or  the  earth  on  which 
they  tread,  though  such  knowledge 
would  be  quite  as  easily  aoqnired,  and 
be  At  least  as  usetol  as  Uist  of  any 
number  of  verba  in  "mi,"  anyquan- 
tity  of  "propria  qiux  Morthw,"  ai 
even  a  considerable  portion  of  abstract 
mathematics  got  up  to  "pOMi,"  and 
thrown  aside  as  soon  as  Uut  object 
has  been  attained. 

One  result  of  this  want  of  early  in- 
struction in  the  elemaitary  facts  and 
principles  of  natural  science  is,'  that 
men  oome  to  regard  them  when  tiiey 
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hear  them  in  after  lifej  as  Kunetbing 
moiUtroDi  and  Btrnnge,  and  as  eitliBr 
iiujrediblepfrM,  or  as  requiring  boom 
Tast  inUillecCual  eSbrt  aod  Ulwur  to 
underatwid  aod  become  masters  of. 
They  have  no  prerioualy  formed  ideu, 
or  previoual]'  acquired  stores  of  know- 
ledge Kith  irhlch  these  oew  notions 
can  baroMDlae)  and  to  wbich  they  can 
cohere.  The  facts  and  deductions  of 
natural  sdence  ore  altogether  alien 
from  th^  preTious  habits  of  thought, 
Kad  are,  tAeiefore,  «ther  prejudged 
and  rejected,  or  are  utterly  misoon. 
oeived  and  distorted. 

Any  pretender  to  knowledge,  who 
aoquires  the  audience  of  men  in  this 
condition  of  mind,  if  he  be  but  tat&. 
cientl^  bold  and  confident  in  assertion, 
plausible  in  manner,  and  glib  in  Dt- 
terance,  can,  of  course,  most  easily 
lead  them  astray  —  all  the  more  easily 
if,  at  the  same  time,  he  affirms  that 
he  has  carefully  examined  the  subject 
which  engages  their  attention,  and 
oan  assure  them  there  is  nothing  in  it 
—  they  need  not  trouble  tbemselves, 
they  know  quit«  as  much  of  it  as  is 
worth  knowing,  the  thing  is  a  delusion 
and  »  humbug,  and  be  can  explain 
tho  whole  matter  to  them  ;  wbicn  he 
Bcooidingly  does  in  an  easy,  ofi'-hand 
manner,  and  in  a  way  that  shall  loll 
in  with  their  previous  notions  and  ao- 


If  the  talk  and  the  books  of  such 
shallow  pretenders  as  these  be  token 
no  notice  of,  they  will,  doubtless, 
"  blow  over,"  as  Sydney  Smyth  used 
to  say;  but, unfortunately,  they  occo- 
rionally  do  much  harm  in  th^r  passage 
into  oblivion.  Guileless  men  and  wo- 
men are  apt  to  believe  in  the  reality 
of  their  boasted  labour  and  research, 
and  to  put  faith  in  tiieir  conclusions, 
a*  those  arrived  at  by  diligent  and  ho- 
neet  searchers  afl«r  trutn.  It  is  for 
tha  sake  of  such  persons,  and  in  or- 
der that  no  honest  and  inquiring  mind 
ehalt  be  led  astray,  so  far  as  we  are 
able  to  prevent  it,  that  we  think  it 
worth  our  while  to  notice  the  little 
book,  entitled  "  Geology,  its  Facts 
and  iU  Fictions." 

Did  tbe  rB«der  ever  meet  with  the 
works  entitled  "  Ilippolvtus,''  and 
"The  Dead  Sea,"  &c.  ?  We  have 
not  been  so  fortunate,  and  ara  en- 
tirely ignorant  whether  they  be  verse 
or  prose.  Their  author  is  likenise  the 
author  of  (he  work  we  have  men- 
tioned.    Tnbis  preface  he  asserts  that 


he  has  undertaken  "  a  thorough  exa- 
mination of  the  whole  subject  of  geo- 
logy"— a  claim  entitling  him  to  great 
attention,  if  it  were  a  well-fonnded  one. 
We  can  truly  assert  that  we  have  made 
a  thorough  exaininatioD  of  bis  book, 
and  the  only  evidence  we  can  find  that 
be  has  examined  the  subject  at  all  i^ 
that  he  has  read  certain  boots  treating 
upon  it.  Wbat  would  be  thought  of 
a  man  professing  to  have  made  a  tho- 
rough  examination  of  anv  other  of  the 
natural  sciences,  whose  knowledge  of 
them  was  avowedly  a  mere  book  know- 
ledge ?  Fancy  a  chemist,  who  bod  ne- 
ver been  in  a  laboratory,  or  made  an 
experiment,  a  mineralogist  who  had 
never  seen  a  mineral,  a  naturalist  who 
had  never  handled  a  specimen,  an  ana- 
tomist who  bad  never  dissected  a  body* 
and  you  will  be  able  to  form  some  no- 
tion of  tbe  kind  of  geological  know- 
ledge possessed  by  a  man  who  had 
merely  read  a  few  books  on  the  sub- 
ject. Sach  a  man  wonld  hardly  have 
one  accurate  idea  corresponding  to  the 
words  he  had  perused;  be  would  be 
unable  to  recognise  one  of  the  rocks  of 
which  be  had  read  the  description  ; 
while  geological  maps,  and  sections, 
and  accounts  of  the  geological  struc- 
ture of  countries,  if  they  gave  him 
any  ideas  at  all,  would'give  him  ut- 
terly distorted  and  erroneous  one*. 
Boms  are  necessary  to  the  geologist, 
as  to  every  other  student  of  nature  i 
bnt  to  anoerstsnd  tbera  he  roust  see, 
and  examine,   and  study  the  object* 


seum,  the  student  must  go  out  of  doors 
and  visit  the  localities  where  they  can 


be  rightiy  seen. 
In  geology,  a 


„ .  „ .  above  all  other  sciences, 
this  "field  work"  is  essential.  We 
cannot  bring  cUfis,  and  mount^as, 
and  ravines,  or  even  quarries  and  rail- 
way cuttings  into  our  museums  or 
oar  cabinets,  while  mere  specimens 
wilt  hardly  do  mare  by  themselves 
than  enable  us  to  distinguish  between 
granite  and  sandstone.  Specimens 
of  rocks  are  like  books — they  are  use- 
ful to  the  student  as  references,  ra- 
ther than  OS  primary  instructors. 

As  we  should  expect,  accordingly, 
we  find,  in  almost  every  pnge  of  Mr. 
£lfe  Tayler's  book,  proof  that  be  did 
not  understand  any  one,  but,  on  the 
contrary,  utterly  misunderstood  every 
one  of  the  guoiogical  books  he  has  read. 
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llkete  bookft  moreover,  upear  to  bitTc 

been  the  oddest  furaao  ot  old  nnd  new, 
ofbiuh  aulliorilr  ana  no  nulbnriiy  at 
all,  that  could  Iiavc  been  jumtiiod  tri- 
gether ;  and  tlie  ideus  of  geological 
classification  he  bas  picJccd  out  of 
thciD  are  just  iu  "a  coucaleoation  ac- 
cordiogly." 

TluM  ideas  leem  to  be  the  follow- 
ing. We  will  give  them  in  order,  and 
annotate  u^oo  them.  He  ttya  that 
granite,  gneiss,  mica  slate,  &&,  are  aU 
closely  allied  to  each  other,  and  are 
alwayi  the  lowest  of  all  rocks,  and  ura 
called  primitive.  Now,  granite  is  a 
iluep-seated  igneoua  rock,  which  has 
been  in  course  of  formation  to  all  p&. 
riods,  primary,  secondary.and  tertiary, 
and  is  probably  beini;  formed  now. 
Giieiu,  mica  sUte,  &c.,  on  the  other 
liand,  weru  originallv  aqueous  rocks, 
aandstonei,  shnhis,  clays,  &c.i  which 
bale  been  altered  by  beat,  frequently 
by  tbe  heat  of  molten  granite,  into 
their  prcseut  state,  lliey  are  deriva- 
tive and  altered,  and  not  primitive 
loclu. 

Mr.  Tayler  places  over  these  ■»- 
called  priuiitive  rocks  tbe  secondary, 
''  thougb,"  ho  says,  "  wo  cannot  see 
any  propriety  in  the  term."  Why 
not,  when  be  himself  places  them  be. 
iween  tbe  piimary  (or  what  ba  calls 
the  primitive)  and  the  tertiary  ?  Ha 
describes  these  secondary  rocks  as 
consisting  of  mountain  limestone,  Silu- 
rian system,  carboniferous  system,  new 
red  sandstone,  oolitic  system,  cbtilk 
system ;  and  then  goes  ou  to  speak  in 
detail  of  the  mountain  timestoac  as  a 
ieparule  and  independent  formation 
litioiB  Ikt  lilaritm,  although  he  after- 
wards quotes  a  passage  from  Professor 
Phillips,  w bo  describes  it  as  one  of  the 
■ubordinate  members  of  the  carboni- 
ferous system,  which  it  really  is.  He 
omits  altogether  from  the  above  enu- 
meration tlie  old  Tt:A  sandstone,  or 
lluTonian  system,  nllhougb  he  aller- 
words  quotes  a  description  of  it  from 
Ansted. 

Ho  makes  a  similar  hasb  of  the  rest 
of  the  secondary  rocks,  pii:king  out 
from  old  books  scraps  of  a  nomencla- 
ture that  has  become  antiquated,  and 
picei's  uf  n  clasaification  that  bas  been 
modiGed  and  improved,  and,  jumbling 
thorn  up  witb  newly- discovered  facts 
and  passages  from  more  recent  works, 
makes  confusion  worse  conlbunded. 

In  commencing  the  description,  he 
MLyi,  "Theseareallscdimontaryrocks 


deposited  by  tbe  watcn  of  ifca  ddttga  i" 
and  yet  describes  ibom  a*  cbaiacte- 
rised  by  peculiar  fossils,  occasionaHy 
even  attributing  (be  formation  of  par- 
ticular beda  to  th«r  haring  been  ooral 
reefs  like  those  in  tbe  present  aeu  t 
Olid  ultimately  says  they  w        '       '  ■* 


S noting  the  words  of  tome  other  an- 
lOT)  he  speaka  of  fossils  in  a  way  (hot 
shows  be  knows  nothing  whataver  about 
Ibem,  or  even  about  the  natonU  historj 
of  living  animals. 

This  gross  iKnorsBM  of  the  things 
he  is  talking  atwut,  becomai^  ifpca- 
lilile,  still  more  portentous  when  ba 
describes thetertiarynM^s.  Hemake^ 
indeed,  a  show  at  first  of  a  reasoDable 
deiicripUon,  by  taekiog  together  ex~ 
tracli  from  different  authors,  bat  in  a 
subsequent  part  betrays  how  attctly 
be  bas  misunderstood  hja  authoritie* 
by  such  passages  as  tbe  following : — 

"Oa  (ha  hypothesis  siarriMl  by  geglo- 
risls,  that  «acli  bed  of  ttie  esrth's  cnut  is 
(be  regircseoUtivc  of  a  previous  world,  a 
world  peopled  with  quadrupeds,  buSa,  rcp- 
dlai,  Bshen,  nnd  fUleil  with  sbundsnt  veg»- 
tstiuo,  we  ought  toSnd  thi  remsbli  of  laeh 
a  world  oo-axtmslT«,  or  nearly  lo,  with  Sa 
wwM  Itnir.  At  tlw  don  ot  (dupter  SL 
ot  tbs  Ant  part  of  this  week,  we  rinwa^ 
IhHD  U>Cnllocb,  the  lisil(«l  and  partkl  eba- 
rsctcr  of  the  secoudaty  itiata  (p  M)  i  aw^ 
as  re^rds  the  lertiarr  strata,  U  h  weQ 
known  thst  the  whale  tertiary  serie*  —  !•• 
prf lieating  four  worlds  —  <iccu|jict  but  a 
cumparsliTcly  imall  »pace  on  tbe  snibos 
of  tbe  globe ;  whilst  each  bed  of  this  »- 
ries  cin  dulm  twt  a  very  ftw  fncandderable 
tracts  ftir  its  ilomlntoD.  If  the  reader  irlD 
mfer  to  the  aecooot  giroi  «f  tbae  bacb  in 
■ur  first  put,  ba  will  Gnd  tbat  tbva  K 
Srrt,  tba  wcsMfoniia(iDn,tli«lDWeMSf  sll] 
Iban  tlu  iMoenu,  •«  middte  bed;  then  tfaa 
aidtrpitiocaui  and,  bstly,  the  ntmtrfld- 
atan.  All  of  these  beds  are  of  a  diU 
long  prior  to  man's  creatkia,  It  is  said ;  sad 
eadi  bed  ooutaios  the  rulnii,  oigaoio  and  in- 
organic, ot  a  world,  Kjiarated  by  ma^f 
thousands  of  yean  rrom  Its  predeecsur.  Is 
It  not  natural  to  aik,  then,  bow  it  Is  that 
these  strata  are  not  co-exteiuire  with  the 
world?  Why  are  immenss  terribxta  tf 
thiKlobadeatitmeof  Bsingltpatdiof  this 
mighty  ruJ&i'  What  was  going  on  in  tha 
oUkt  parts  of  tha  wsrU  whilst  ona  of  tkssB 
*tra(a  held  iu  bway?  Tbe  tbeoty  is  trt- 
dectly  at  bult;  it  fails  to  eiplain  the  a»> 
lual  pbtuomeoa  aahibited" — pp.  309-110. 

Now,  first  of  all,  geologist*  asaeit  no 
auch  bypotbesia.     fiext,  be  tnittakea 
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M'Culloch't  idlurion  to  the  "  limited 
and  partul  character"  of  any  one  bed, 
or  even  anj'  one  group  of  heds  of  the 
tecondary  rocks,  for  a  limitation  of 
their  whole  aMenblnge.  As  to  the 
limitation  of  the  tertjary  rocks,  M'Cul- 
locb  was  (lead  long  before  the  rectnt 
exploratioDs,  ivhich  show  them  to 
cover  vast  areas,  not  ooly  in  Europe, 
but  in  Ilorth  and  South  America,  in 
Alia,    itnd   in    Australia.       What   is 


vc.  Hespeaks  of  each  of  the 
tertiary  formations  or  gruups,  the 
eocene,  miocene,  &u.,  as  if  made  up  of 
a  lingU  bed,  and  that  bed  as  contain. 
ing  "  liie  ruins,  organic  and  inorganic, 
ofa  world  separated  by  tboueunds  of 
years  from  itt  predecessor."  Now, 
bad  he  just  gone  into  the  Islo  of 
Wight,  he  might  have  seen,  on  the 
Dortnera  ude  of  the  island,  a  good 
section  of  the  eocene  forioaiion,  as  it 
exists  there,  comnosed  of  many  hun- 
ilreils  of  separate  beds  of  different  ma- 
terials — sands,  gravels,  clays,  and  lime- 
stones— each  bed  varying  from  half  an 
inch  to  a  foot  or  two  in  thickQcas, 
perfectly  regular  and  widely-spread, 
obviously  the  result  of  tranquil  depo- 
sition of  sediment  in  water,  and  making 
up  a  tot^  thickness  of  something  like 
two  thousand  feet.  This  is  only  a  local 
exhibition  of  a  single  member  of  the 
tertiary  series,  and  in  other  parts  of 
the  world  ^portion  only  of  that  mgU 
member,  under  the  form  of  the  imm- 
mulite  limestone,  swells  out  to  gigantic 
dimensions,  having  a  thickness  of  se- 
veral thousand  feet,  and,  spreading 
round  both  shores  of  the  alediter- 
ranean,  reaches  as  far  as  the  flanks  of 
the  llimalayahs  at  least. 

His  questions  as  to  why  these  strata 
are  not  co-extensive  with  the  world, 
and  his  use  of  auch  expressions  as  "  this 
mighty  ruin,"  '*  one  of  these  strata  held 
its  sway,"  simply  show  that  his  ideas  of 
geology  are  his  own  exclusively,  and 
not  those  of  any  geologist. 

Geologists  believe  that  during  all 
jiast  ages  of  the  globe,  since  the  uepo- 
iition  of  the  eariiest  stratified  roccs, 
the  earth  has  existed  pretty  much  as 
we  now  find  ii,  so  far  as  eoncenis  the 
distribution  of  land  and  ms,  of  moan- 
tain,  plain,  and  river.  We  do  not 
mean  that  our  preMnt  lands  existed — 
quite  the  reverse ;  bat  that  in  the 
earliest  periods  of  our  geological  history 
'  thert  were  landt  upon  the  surface  of 


the  globe — continents  and  islands,  seas 
and  oceans,  bays  and  gulfs,  and  rivers 
and  lakes.  They  believe  also  that  sedi- 
mentary matter  nas  deposited  here  and 
tliere,  now  and  then,  in  some  parts  of 
those  seas  and  lakes,  and  that  remains 
of  some  of  the  animals  that  lived  upon 
the  globe  were  deposited  along  witli 
that  matter.  Universal  unintcrrupled 
deposition  over  the  whole  globe  etanr 
one  time  would  have  been  as  great  an 
Anomaly  in  past  times  as  it  would  at 
the  present.  Suppose,  however,  that 
tea  thousand  years  hence  the  German 
ocean  and  the  Irish  sea  should  have 
been  gradually  and  tranquilly  elevated 
into  dry  laud,  traversed,  of  coJrse,  by 
brooks,  and  rivers,  and  water- courses, 
and  that  similar  new  countries  should 
have  been  formed,  by  the  elevation  of 
the  sea  bottom,  on  the  shores  of  North 
and  South  America,  the  West  Indies, 
the  Eastern  Archipelago,  the  Levant, 
Suiith  Australia,  and  Van  Diemen'a 
Land,  the  Sandwich  Islands,  end  the 
Mnrqui^sas,  or  any  other  numerous  and 
widely- scattered  points  vou  please  to 
fix  upon.  Theo  the  geologists  of  those 
dnys,  acting  on  the  same  rules  as  those 
of  the  presi^nt,  would  be  able,  by  an 
examiimtion  of  the  masses  of  sand, 
gravel,  clay,  and  limestone,  now  lyin^ 
at  the  bottom  of  (he  sens,  and  accu. 
muhited  there  during  ibe  last  fbv 
thousand  years,  and  especially  by  a 
study  of  the  shells  and  other  fossils 
they  would  find  embedded  in  them,  to 
assign  a  contemporaneous  origin  tb  alt 
these  widely-scattered  deposits,  and 
classifythemallunderonedesignation.:- 
say  the  "onthropic  system  "  or  forma- 
tion, as  we  may  suppose  them  to  be 
characterised  by  remains  of  man  and 
his  works. 

The  deposits  thus  tranqiully  formed 
beneath  the  sea,  and  thus  gradu- 
ally elevated  into  dry  land,  would 
dilier  in  no  essential  particular,  except 
the  character  of  their  organic  remains 
from  our  tertiary  rocks,  or  even  from 
our  secondary  and  primary  formations, 
except  as  regards  certain  alterations 
which  have  taken  place  in  some  parts 
of  the  latter,  from  subsequently  acting 
causes,  and  which  would  equally  take 
place  in  our  "  anthropic"  formation, 
when  it  became  subject  to  the  neces- 
sary conditions. 

When  we  say,  as  above,  that  the 
"  anthropic''  rocks  would  be  classed  aa 
of  contemporaneous  origin,  we  use  that 
word   "  contemporaneous"  in  a  large 
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MMSi  Mt  MTestriotiA-ta  imf^ejekn^ 
OTMVB  to  eeMariMrbut  only  t»  onvlong 
•Mch.  Bedirticta  were  betngfomeil  in 
tne  GatDffii  Oeetm  iitlh«  time  of  Jnliui 
Cnsar  or  of  the  UTonnttQ  Conqiiest, 
irould  be  considered  conUm^rsneous 
irith'  thoM  rormlng  now  in  Bmi'b 
StraitB,  if,  u  vre  b^ve  every  reason  to 
■uppoM,  tba  Mine  alielK  &e.,  havein- 
liutil«d  tlie  01110  WW  througboat  tbe 


n>t  whioh  1 
to  tato  plane  tm  tbe  futon,  U  what 
w«  kaow  to  hftVB  taken  place  in 
the  past  Old  sea  bottomft,  contun- 
icg  tba  tranqniU^  deposited  se^ 
merit  of  formei'  ages,  acciimulatiooi 
'vometimos  of  great  tbickness  and 
of  most  varied  character ;  wme  bedi 
depouted  hailily,  anil  in  the  lumpf 
in  coDiequeoce  of  sudden  floods  ai 
atotfMt  iome>  slowly  and  gradaaUj', 
with  wide  intarvak  between  fben,  in 
whiob  no  depoaitioD  took  place ;  Knnn 
MiBtainJns  tne  rsmaina  of  animali  gad- 
denly  killed  and  bnatily  buried  up, 
others  ehowing  nlaco  where  tubtnarine 
creatures  baa  lived,  undisturbed,  for 
Benerstion  after  generation,  till  atbick 
bed  was  farmed  ihiiQ  the  mero  hard 
fragments  of  the  framework  of  those 
that  bad  successively  lived  their  ap- 
pointed time,  and  died  of  mere  old  age ; 
•p-oU  sem  botlemi,  with  all  these  evi- 
deooea  of  past  time  itored  up  beneath 
them,  have,  in  consequence  of  tiie 
action  of  internal  force,  acting  as  it 
now  acts,  either  insensibly  by  elevation, 
amountine  to  three  feet  in  a  century, 
or  by  littw  fits  and  starts  of  a  foot  or 
two  at  a  time,  with  long  intervals  be- 
tween them,  been  ultimately  lifted  up, 
and  converted,  from  being  the  bottom 
of  tbe  sea,  to  be  the  lurfaoc  of  the  dr^ 

In  tbdr  passage  tbroogh  tbe  de- 
structive plane  <tf  the  sea  level,  these 
accumulations,  level  and  nearly  smooth, 
perhaps,  originally,  have  been  worn  and 
corroded  by  the  breakers  and  the  atmos- 
phere, thu  wind)  the  rain,  and  the 
Storm :  valleys  and  hollows  have  been 
Hooped  out  of  them  by  currents  and 
tkeset  of  tides,  as  they  arose  1  the  least 
commenoement  of  eucb  a  hollow,  per- 
haps, when  the  first  bit  of  land  peeped 
abovethewBvee,dttcnningtbedirectioD 
of  a  cnrrcnt  throughout  all  its  future 
elevation,  and  thus  were  produced  all 
tbe  undulations  of  surface,  all  tbe  sys- 
tems of  drainage,  all  tlie  previously 
urangcd  mechuiiam  for  the  formation 


ofvivenf  tlntgheVA)  aadtemyyiirt 

▼Kriety  tri  ottf  ppuent  Uclda. 

Poor  Dr.  Bi»^fiuiid  nwd  ib  hti  lec- 
tures to  WB)^  Us  pnpib  against  ever 
using  the  term  "Convulsion  of  nature," 
unless  they  wished  to  be  aet  down  aa 
■ases  by  all  aenaible  and  weU4n<(>nn«i 
men.  We  can  asmre  Ur,  EUaTajltr 
that  aU  Us  ■    •    -  -      ■     - 


tionary  waves  >*  ere  tbe  pure  tti 
of  his  own  distempered  Drain  and  di»- 
orderediiUn^iaMioo,  and  hsyenophc« 
in  mk^,  soeh  aa  it  CxfaRa  iii  lite 
miodi  of  geokgiMa  fff  tteonMOt  daj. 

AU  tbcM  puMoea  oT  bit  bmk  m^ 
mind  ns  of  a  UttM  work  it  was  «nr 
good  fortune  to  lieh  upon  mme  jrem 
igo,  and  which  bas  esbnled  us  waaiij 
a  Marty  Ungh  rinoe. 

We  were  ezamininethe  geolo^ oC 
tht  neighbouAood  oTDudley,  a  plMO 
well  known  to  most  geolc^ists,  and 
were  assailed  by  that  most  dismal  of 
cata^tronhes  to  field  geologiit*,  « 
tborouglily  wet  soaking  day.  Strolling 
into  the  town  in  search  of  a  booksciier^ 
iboB  we  lightedi  at  a  stationer's,  on  « 
wont  ooBUDg  out  in  part^  written  bf 
a  colliery  overseer,  or  "ground  baili^ 
as  they  are  called  In  tboee  parts.  It 
WHS  entitled,  "  Baker^s  Practical  Snr. 


Dudley,"  4c.,  8ic.  The  man  seemed 
to  have  possessed  some  oonuderable 
practical  knowlei^e  of  tbe  mining  dis- 
trict of  tbe  neighbourhood,  but  bad 
imfortunalely  been  smitten  with  tbe 
ambition  of  convnying  it  in  something 
more  than  the  "  high  Matvolio  rcan." 
In  describing  one  of  the  "  fonlla'  or 
dislocations  that  are  fteqnentty  met 
with  traversing  tbe  ooal  measores  and 
other  rocks,  he  uses  tbe  following  Un. 
guage:_ 


cswl  badn,  The  suu*  Is  known,  t?  th* 
miaing  of  tbs  coals  and  una,  to  travens  As 
ooat  field,  as  befon  atatBd,  lq  an  ImsitfUSk 
impoial,  and  uaoontnUaUs  nanoii;  dmi- 
dnuiuK  tin  bowala  at  tht  auth  to  dgptks 
OMxplorad,  Un  ioduntod  mass^  nda 
hav*  abared  witb  the  nun  aszlbis  skata  tk* 
overwhelming  fkla  produced  bf  tkh  laaa- 
plicabla  agsnl,  wbicb,  In  plaoa,  bas  beavid 
np  tbs  strata  fhim  dsfiUis  unkawii,  disM- 

togetbcr  in  an  UdMoribabla  buumt.   .    .  . 
"  In  places,  the  mcs  yawning  hiatal  w«^ 
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which  ii  dot:  flU<d  nil  wilh ,  nTli  fiDm  iu 
»n<lnuuiKtiidM;«Bd,  lucqnjiiiictioowitli 
t)w  engiiw*  of  lime  vid  mymal  opcrstiona 
in  hiubuidr;,  llie  famga  which  hu  nn- 
dtred  llij>  icena  of  horror  now  fonoable,  Id 
TCfelEiic«  to  fbe  Mtbc*  thereofl  I>  ta  all  in 
btowd  pwta,  tfiat  ta,  below  the  Birth's 
tcahca,  beakov  ■  bMS  mui  b;  oDdBocy,  in 
As  way  «f  «<di«ion ;  la  that  tta  parta  an 
■■     ■    -    ^■--  botbytfaa 


Tbe  foUowing  dewiriptioDi  too,  of 
two  bill*  on  the  out  nde  of  the  towo, 
u  CKoeediiiglf  riobi  it  beiiig  promised 
tlMt  titey  prewiit  nothing  tery  psrti. 
ealAily  rasaibblo  to  tae  paiset-byi 
•xoept  the  lioieitoDecaTeniaaiid  qiMT- 
via  of  the  Cutle  Hill,  ud  the  fine 
old  mia  thu  crowna  ita  lammiC  :•• 

"Gkoloov.  — Pint,  tiM  Ihi^  CmIU 
BOl  and  the  Cawnay  HilL  Hieaa  two  op- 
podt«  and  fflatinct  emlceDcea  an  nearly  in 
■  aonth-eaiterly  ranga,  mmineDdng  at  tbe 
tonaer.  Tlien  two  oelehratad  eaiineacaa 
esdi  torm  a  line  of  their  own  apedfie  itrata. 
Tba  CaMla  Hill  winda  on  thnmgh  Sbirt'* 
WO,  Limotona  Quairka,  the  Cony  On? 
Qnairia^  and,  tn  lama  amall  madMr,  to  the 
Wtm't  NMt  HUl  Ume  woilra,  in  a  noitb- 
waterly  dinction.  The  latter  rangM  on  in 
Eonoaxion  with  Daibey*!  HOI,  Tanaleiy  Hill, 
and  'ninnr'a  HtU,  with  varioua  localitiea 
pertingent  Ihenwilli,  in  a  Kiath-eaatcriy 
Un«.  But,  aa  napscta  Cawney  Hill,  wa 
ahallleava  the  particular  examination  thereof 
tin  the  Botiley  Regis  District  oomea  under 
eapedal  notice.  The  only  renuuka  made 
hue  on  tba  atma  will  be  on  Ita  ^parent 
origin,  Intenial  eonflguratton,  and  niee. 

*'  Camnr  ffiu. — Tbe  etonted  poailioDa 
of  tlie  Cattle  a>d  Cawney  HQIa  an  aome- 
irtiat  analogoaa.  Their  diatanM  ia  from 
abmt  are  to  alx  fiiil<«ga.  The  Cawnay 
Hill  I*  of  the  tiap  roiA  or  baialt  eeriea. 
Tbere  can  be  bat  little  doubt  of  Iti  origin 
bdng  diendcaL  Ita  intenial  configoratlon 
la  pj/ramidieal,  whldi  ia  not  commou  with 
other  Btrata  in  general,  though  foond  in 
mptiirad  diamitaneea.  Tbe  ciraunatantlal 
■ad  aoccedaoaoaa  man  Ii  not  of  any  general 
ntUi^  more  than  that  of  repairing  roatdi^ 
fl.viae  of  yarda,  and  oUier  pabKo  naai^ 
wliidi  leqnin  miKh  atnagtb  and  dnrabiU^. 
Th*  CaMle  Hill  thowa  an  appearanceat  MMne 
dlMance,  and,  wlwn  tin  tbiiage  of  the  trea 
fa  down,  a  comparattre  Tiew  of  the  chalk 
BboiU  Dover,  and  other  plaeea  of  eieratioa. 
TUa  cclabrated  ernkteoea  to  in  comparlaan 
with  the  tbrnm,  in  re^wct  of  hdgbt,  aa 
bafbca  noticed,  whldi  to  taken  fram  the  canal 
lerali  In  contiguity  therewitli,  from  about 
one  hnndnd  and  elsty  to  nearly  two  bnn- 
dnd  feet    ThI*  Ull  to  of  the  ealennu  salt, 


The  MOM  fa  of 

mechanical  otipa ;  ita  Intenial  eooflgmitica 
to  alao  of  the  aame  eider.  The  atraUScatioa 
of  iu  layer)  are  all  purely  machanicAlly  dl*> 
posed,  which  rise  at  an  high  aogU^  and  an- 
cinJe  the  hill  ou  three  aidca.  On  the 
southern  aide,  the  gtrata  riee  in  a  hold  and 
commaudlug  order.  Thli  la  tbe  highcat 
point  of  the  hill,  and  upon  wheaa  Imperial 
braw  Manda  the  lulni  of  the  once  hlghly- 
gBirlaDtMd  and  Krongly-flwtilied  Oiitl^ 
commonly  called  Oa  liaiden,  or  Dudley 
Castle.  In  thia  place  Is  exhibited  such  un- 
paniltoled  aopwlori^,  in  napect  of  aoma 
internal  occult,  but  iiruittibtt,  agent,  that 
to  truly  appalling.  The  interval  or  awamp 
between  the  Cawney  and  the  Caatle  Htlla  i^ 
in  its  aspect  of  gsohjgical  atrata,  nottdng 
more  than  a  mass  of  heterogeneous  mailer — 
a  mere  fkrrsgo  of  Inexplicable,  bnt  ruined 
atrsta.  'Dile  once  honlfled,  deradnated 
■pot,  wlwreon  stands  the  br  greater  part  of 
tiie  northern  aide  of  tbe  town,  oombined 
with  tba  awamp,  Caatla,  and  relatlTe  aitaa- 
tioni^  a«ea  rtood  efioMt, — being  aplEt,  apUn- 
t««a,d>locBted,dandnBted,aiMlenibowallad. 
"  This  awfiil  catastrophe  wia  perfbnned, 
no  doobt,  by  some  latent  agent  seated  at 
acme  inunaose  dapttk, — seeing  here  are  plenty 
of  epedmena  of  various  strata  Ibuod  in  and 
alMut  this  spot,  which  are  bund  aeated  In 
the  neighbouring  collierleB,  at  tome  hundrada 
of  fast  below  the  sur&ce  of  tUs  place. 
Hence  we  are  led  to  concdre  that  this  place 
Is  dismantled  of  mllUoni  of  tons  of  strata, 
that  once  wrai^ied  In  her  womb  tens  tl 
thfiHsanda  of  torn  of  valnaUe  coal  and  oret 
which  nfm  destroyed  by  bdng  blown  into 
the  air  as  a  pasainfc  cloiid,  and  acattered  M 

to  occupy  swamps,  or  to  compose  oordana, 

tomuloes,  or  mounds." — pp.  81-83. 

Tbe  fallawiogpusue  It  exactlj  ac- 
cording to  Mr.  £lfe  l^yler'a  mauoer, 
exhibitinf^  the  same  logical  arrange- 
ment of  ideas,  and  a  similar  graphical 
USB  of  descriptive  terms.  He  i»  speak- 
ing of  A  small  hilt  where  a  sudden  and 
local  protrusion  of  a  bed  of  llmeatona 
through  the  coal  measures  has  token 

"  Boice  tba  geclogleal  strata  are  more  of 
tbe  saMhrlooa  than  argillacioas  soil,  nntll 
we  arrive  at  the  Haya'a  HUl,  where  the 
same  oeal  dkfta  fbrth  at  a  vary  sharp  angle, 
fai  whkfa  hill  the  whole  of  the  medial  ten- 


ia t 


I  place  —  which  beam 
ompntad  at  more  than 
milee  distanie — the  Hetn  Coal  la  fouod 
at  the  latter  place,  and  at  the  depth  of  more 
than  TOO  feet ;  beside,  the  situation  thereof 
is  on  the  banks  of  tlia  River  Stoar,  which  Is 
a  depression  tnm  either  of  those  places  of 
ftom  300  to  800  feet    In  this  piaxit  (tba 
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Hare'i  Hill)  bu  1)Mb  m  migh^  oaaftarica 
In  ths  iDWaiiuiit  or  tba  emli,  tb*  tuiuim 
AmiLiei  or  which  aatnra  u  known  to  ba 
cooipowd  ia  tba  minenl  kingdomi,  which 
are  thTided  in  nnmbcr.  Too  atnj  hivB 
here  been  in  a  aUte  of  haalilitj-,  by  which 
thow  at  tfa*  d««per  aitnationi  han  bunt 
tkroogh  th<  wbole  of  th«  neumbeot  onaa, 
and  bnrltd  Iham  into  the  aerial  nstaoa, 
whoia  dMorat  tbantrwo  baa  ba«D  ia  a  acaW 
tared  manDar,  and  cauaad  tham  lo  alight  on 
tha  ludgbbouring  •eUt«<.''^pp.  bt,  60. 

Perliap«,  however,  the  finest  pas- 
Mge  in  ihe  book  is  one  which  we  re- 
commend particular]^  to  Mr.  Elfe 
Tftyler'a  study  and  imitation.  Poor 
Thomai  Baker  had  been  givinj^  loroe 
[»rticularl^  bewildering  and  unintelU- 
gibie  detaila  regardinK  the  seolofpCAl 
■truotura  of  another  hill  caUed  ^dg- 
Iot  BnacoD,  and  fituahed  one  chepMr 
with  a  few  obaerrationa  on  the  depths 
ofteme  neighbouring  eoel-pits,  when 
ho  open!  the  Tollowing  one  in  ihii  mag- 
luficent  manner : — 


phytlcally  appear  in  >Ddi 
nuclon,  we  have  oaly  to  taka  a  ntroapecllTa 
tIcw,  and  at  once  we  >ee  the  primitlra,  but 
auspicious  aad  exteiislve,  plain  aa  bdbreda- 
plcted,  flowliig  in  pristine  beauty  and  orl- 
glual  order.  But  in  njius  iiijsterloua  and 
nokooHii  perljd,  suddenly  an  awful  codcus- 
iloD  occurs,  and  Instantly  (be  afFrlKbteil  lod 
astonished  earth  bauds  to  the  irresistible 
strength  of  eoiifllctlng  nature,  after  the  me- 
dial and  supermedlal  fomiadons  had  taken 
place  Iherecni  tm  it  iaobviaua  that  that 
cstaatrophe  took  place  tn  or  beneath  the 
iubmedial  formaUaii  —  do  doubt  centuries 
after  tha  camplelion  of  the  fbrmer.  Uenca 
the  turmoiled,  deiiible  stieU,  with  the  mora 
legating  obdnnte  mcka,  opetied  tbeli  dia- 
torled  uioutfas,  ID  tilt  ib^pe  of  the  sinaa, 
golf  or  bay,  with  an  inoonceivabk  roar  by 
the  force  of  unaatural  agency  and  irrero- 
cable  necaaalty,  disgorging  the  deracioaud 
inteatinea  thna  depths  unknown,  parla  of 
which  now  appear  bo  prominent  In  thoaa 
cootortcd,  denoded,  aod  sabtwraoean  hiUa 
■      ■     ■     p.  81. 


That  "  imxiaeeivabla  roar  "  kept  ni 
in  a  very  conceivable  and  perfectly  au- 
dible roar  for  the  whole  of  one  aiW- 
nooQ ;  and  could  we  have  got  htid  of 
Thomas  Bnker  he  ehouUl  have  sat 
down  and  had  share  with  us  of  the 
best  bottle  of  wine  to  be  procared  m 
DudkyTowQ.  Whiiethe  only  feeling 
excited  in  ni  by  reading  Mr.  £lfe 
Tayler'a  book  has  been  sii  occa^onal 
loogiof  to  throw  it  U  his  head,  as  the 


prodnetinnofabO'—i  -t  .bowenrfWa 
won't  call  him  nantea  beliiMl  hi*  back. 
One  more  extract,  reader,  fron 
Thomas  Baker,  and  we  Will  replace  his 
book,  whic^h  we  immediatt^ly  got  care- 
fully  bound,  on  the  sheirb^side  PtauJi, 
and  "  Hahelaii,"  and  ■'  Tristram 
Shandy,"  and  other  mental  eordials 
tnd  remedies  againnt  the  blue  devils. 
It  is  descriptive  of  the  Wreo'e  Nest 
Hill,  a  very  curious  and  once  beanlifnl 
place,  formed  of  an  OTal  ring  of 
wooded,  rocky  heights,  round  a  small 
central  plain  of  a  few  green  fielda,  Dow 
however  torn  open  by  qnsitic^  and 
buried  in  black  imoke.  The  ring  of 
rocky  heights  waa  formed  of  twc  £kk 
beds  of  lunestone.  which  bav«  beea 
Hogularif  elevated  into  a  long  OTal 
dome,  the  top  t^raoved  by  doiada- 
tion,  and  the  soft  shale  below  left  cat- 
posed  at  the  surface,  nomas  Baker 
oiecontaeth  of  it  thua : — 

"  Now,  imiler  eantjments  applicable  to 
such  a  subject,  ne  are  led,  lii  a  moral  ptunt 
of  view,  to  conceive  thai  the  iuteriar  of  this 
auibjt  did  once  aiaunje  tha  folluwing  flguee, 
though  not  naturally  —  bat  in  a  time  of 
horrible  GODfuaian,  when  the  family  of  oatnia 
waa  at  war,  and  would  now  niotufy  a  pait 
of  henel^  U)lh  in  the  inleiiot  and  exterior. 
In  thia  figure,  we  see  uatutv  pTOvided  with 
Btoreboiues  filled  with  magaiiuea  of  ttrengtb, 
awaiting  an  opportunity  wbeiBbr  the  same 
might  be  discliarged,  which  no  doubt  nugU 
be  doa^  rither  by  water  or  air  gaiuiag  ac- 
cess thoeto,  in  a  manuer  before  uukqawa. 
Thaas  stonroams  are  not  viewed  aa  beiog 
actual  caveina  of  the  earth,  but  as  iatb« 
flguralive  tbenof ;  but,  ia  reality,  Sa  beinc 
vaat  auemblagcB  and  aggresstjuni  of  eom- 
bualible  matted  common^  tenoed  Greitiim 
or  pyritea.  Theae  being  prooiiacuciia^ 
ranged  and  acting  togettter,  the  end  of  ex- 
cavations, aperturta,  adils,  antrea,  lie,  an 
formed  all  in  comniou  ooonexioo,  and 
chained  with  the  alrave  exploding  matter— 
and  so  arranged,  that  each  anvtinait  or 
aggre^falinn  should  iotn  in  making  one  ge- 
neral exploaiun.  Auun  the  Igneoua  matdi 
cornea  in  contact  nittilhe  well-ditpoee^niat- 
ter,  and  (he  result  ia,  the  tcneoe  nutUr 
ia  heaved  up  instantly  from  jta  pitndlive 
•eat— torn  from  the  main  parent  mass  with 
iDdeGoite  power;  and  that  part  wbich  waa 
orlKbiiJly  deposited  at  more  than  600  ftat 
below  the  original  lod,  ia  now  became  loc- 
ccdaueuui  thereto,  and  sealed  at  once  aa  in 
tbe  aerial  kiugdum.  Not,  indeed,  as  by  &- 
tervals  ;  but  at  one  grand  ineTOcable  gfOL 
Not  forming,  Indeed,  a  lortace  of  ms^  £f 
brtad  mattei ;  but  a  floe  stud  of  laa^  Bt 
for  Ihe  plouah,  tha  duly,  Uu  chase,  or  nee- 
courue.    And  wbH*  the  t -^  "^ — *- 
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tim  tbneof  exUbit  tha  ruik  touiTy  of  ruin 

cil«  the  iijeii  of  iQlituils,  and  prompt  tha 
iDqultiiig  stranger  lo  dUpMitions  in  lonely 
vl-jt*  —  Cbc  excensiTe  nrea  cotitAiaed  tberein 
regalea  the  mtnil  with  scntimeDta  of  ■  diff«. 
rent  kiiid.''^pp.  101,  lOS. 

We  wish  (hat  Mr.  Elfe  Tnylor,  as- 
turning  the  character  of  an  "inquiring 
rtranger,"  would  make  nofalonely 
vigil"  there,  bat  one  accompanied  bj  a 

Srod  practical  neologistjWhowould  open 
is  eyea  for  hiin,  and  show  him  what 
wasreally  meant  bj  the  words  "beds," 
"  stratH,"  "  fosiiU,"  "  dialocaffonH," 
"  contortion B,"  "'eievalion,"  "  denu- 
dslion,"  "  deposition,"  and  a  few 
Ve  fancy 
mpted,"  perhaps, 
qoisitiDns,"  but  if  so,  they  would  con- 
tain "teutimenta  of  a  very  difierent 
kind  "  from  those  in  the  present  book. 
A  very  glaring  instatica  of  the  way 
in  which  Mr.  BTle  Tayhtr  haa  utterly 
misconceived  the  meaning  of  the  peo- 
logtoal  books  ho  baa  perused,  h  given 
in  the  following  passage  : — 

"  Oaalog7  lorahga  that  tb«  earth's  luftoe 
hu  beui  til*  thutrg  of  many  uiooeMlTe  n- 
vOluttoDs;  the  Bible  speaks  but  of  one.  It 
will  ba  the  abject  of  this  chapter  la  (nqaire 
into  the  relative  Talue  af  tbcw  conflicting 
tetdmantef. 

"  Although  geologists  sre  agreed  in  teach- 
ing the  frequent  tvciimnce  of  deitrucllre 
agencies  on  the  earth,  under  the  operation  of 
which  whole  raoee  of  animal  behigi hare  beem 
swept  away,  there  la  a  ringskr  wurt  of  pr«- 
eWon  in  their  statements.  80  br  as  we  dd- 
deistaad,  their  theoiy  is,  that  all  the  ra- 
rioui  rocks  have  been  deported  by  water, 
aod  at  disdnct  peiioda  of  time.  Hence  ODr 
globe  tiA*  been  repeataUj  tbe  scoie  of  dn- 
Kroctive  floods.  As  these  depoaits  alio  00- 
capy,  for  Ihe  most  part,  amaung  areas,  tbe 
Soodawtiicb  produced  tbem  must  have  been 
of  immense  estcut.  One  would  sappoae 
that  these  dlsturbaaces  of  the  earth's  sur- 
face had  caused  the  death  of  the  animal* 
which  lie  embedded  Id  the  strata  of  the  earth. 
But  Professor  Hitchcock  aOrm^,  that,  ■  in 
general,  these  group*  bacam*  extinct  in  con- 
seqaence  of  a  change  of  diniate.' 

"  We  And  it  aba  stated  by  tbe  leading 
geologists  of  tbe  day,  tbat  Ihe  Unit  and  tha 
sea  have  repentcdly  changed  place*.  That, 
■  during  the  whole  ptriod  since  organised  be- 
in){S  flrstqipeared  on  tbe  globe,  not  less  than 
(bur  01  Sve,  and  probably  more  —  some 
tblnk  as  many  Ba  ten  or  twelve  —  entire 
race*  have  passed  away,  and  been  sooeeedeil 
t^  recent  one* ;  so  that  tbe  globe  haaaeta< 
ally  changed  all  luiuhabitanta  half-a-dozen 
timeh    Yet  each  of  thesa  si  11  nisiliiii  grriDii* 
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as  tbese  conld  hardly  take  place  without 
prodiglons  convntsloni  of  tbe  eartli*!  sur- 
face. Since  tbe  bed  of  Ihe  ocean,  or  at 
least  what  fsrwitd  Us  brd,  b  now  Rinnd  «■ 
Ih*  laps  of  moontalnt  tome  miles  abov*  tb* 
laval  of  tbe  ssa,  Ihe  ooDTDlsioa  of  the  gM» 
mast  have  bean  tneoBoeivably  gieaL"  — 
pp.  137,  138. 

Kow  geology  doea  not  ipeak  of  any 
"  reTolutioD  "  in  •the  Muae  wbiidi  he 
QM*  it  in  the  first  paragraph.  Geology 
knows  of  no  sucluea  revolution  com- 
mon to  the  whole  earth,  nor  of  any 
deatructive  agencies  by  which  whole 
race*  have  been  swept  away  -,  nor  doea 
any  gcologiBt  suppose  that  our  gtoba 
has  repeatedly  been  the  scene  of  d». 
atrucCive  flood*.  To  auppoae  that  dt- 
tumtioK,  aad/brBiation,  taid  protiMctioH 
CQul4  have  token  pUoia  by  the  aotioii 
of  Hoods  that  were  deilraettv»,  i*  a  coo. 
liadiclion  in  terms.  Such  notions 
have  been  taken  up  nmpljr  fratn  « 
want  of  attention  to  the  preoise  mean- 
ing of  the  language  used  by  geologiata. 
Thetf  "TGvoTutioni"  sre  slow  and 
■ilent  ones ;  they  are  "  chronic,"  not 
MUte  aSecCioDi ;  they  are  for  ever  in 
progress,  now,  as  in  all  past  time.  It 
U  absolutely  Qecesaary  in  order  to  be- 
Qonte  intelligible,  that  geoki^ta  idtonh] 
group  and  condeoae  their  EiHoriw  bC 
vast  change;  that  they  should  speak  of 
things  that  liappened  oonsecntively,  ai 
if  they  had  ocourrsd  at  once  ;  that  • 
vast  nimiber  and  variety  of  similar 
events  should  be  spoken  of  under  one 
genai^  designation.  Is  not  this  tha 
case  in  human  history  ?  Do  we  not 
absorb  ^  life  and  history  of  iodivi- 
duals  in  that  of  a  nation?  Aro  not 
our  buUorieB  merely  selection*  of  the 
tuost  striking  and  telling  passages  is 
the  life  of  a  oalion,  and  are  we  not  in 
the  habit  of  thinking  of  a  "rerolo- 
tion  "  that  required  perhaps  a  geaerik 
tion,  a*  if  it  had  been  a  short  and  sud- 
den event?  Sappoae  a  being  writing 
t,  aucciDCt  hiitory  of  tbe  wbou  human 
race,  from  Adam  to  its  final  exljno. 
tion,  would  he  not  look  upon  tbe  par. 
tial  disturbanoea  and  revolution*  among 
us  aa  rnere  nonual  events,  and  masa 
them  attogether  into  one  brief  general 
statement.  Such  a  hiitory  would 
■peak  of  Uie  human  period,  and  of  the 
creation  and  «xtin<^on  of  the  htuoaa 
raoc^  as  a  tinglo  epodi,  just  as  geolo- 
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giiti  ipeik  of  tbe  esirtuea  of  anr  u- 
•emblage  of  extinct  aninuU.  Thete 
exiMencM,  irbetber  auinuli  or  vesatk 
blei,  h»TB  been  cre*t«d  on  tbe  pobe, 
•nd  haTCi  one  «Aer  anoUwr,  died  ontf 
from  natnnl  CMuee,  graduallj  mod 
•oceeMvdjr,  one  at  om  time,  aad  oae 
at  another,  and  o&en  IwTe  been 
cnated  to  nippl;  tb^  place.  Tbat 
M  all  we  know  about  the  matter.  Hf- 
riada  may  bave  lo  perished  and  left  no 
trace  or  frasnieiit  behind  them,  or  if 
they  have,  tbote  trace*  are  not  diioo- 
veivd.  Occtaoniiiy  Eome,  being 
placed  witbia  the  t«acb  of  sedimentarj 
aepowtions  that  were  now  and  then, 
and  bare  and  there,  taking  place  at 
diffeisnt  apots  over  the  globe,  have  bad 
theu"  remaini  buried  and  preserrod. 

To  aMsrt  that  beeania  "  what  vaa 
once  die  bed  of  the  lea  it  now  foond 
on  the  topi  of  the  higheit  moontaioa," 
therefore  "the  conTolsiona  of  the 
globe   moat  bare  been    incmeeiiablr 

Kst,"  Ninpl7  riiowa  tbat  Mr.  Elle 
yler  bai  not  read ;  or,  baring  read, 
bai  not  nnderttood ;  or,  having  read 
and  nndentood,  hat  cluMen  to  ignore 
and  paoB  by  Lyell's  ••  Prinoiplee  of 
G«ology."  We  leaTS  him  hii  choice 
of  tbe  tiiree  <ait«gcrie«  in  wbioh  to 
place  himself.  He  would,  in  that 
Dook,  have  learnt  that  lucb  "  conTul. 
noni,"  if  ha  like  to  call  tbem  ki  with 
Df.  Bnckland'a  warning  in  hi*  ean, 
are  jnit  what  are  now  h^paniag,  and 
have  happened,  all  oar  Uvea,  in  variona 
parta  of  tbe  globe.  Did  Mr.  Elft 
Tnler  nenr  luar  of  an  earthqnake  ? 

Like  all  auat  of  bis  stamp,  Mr.  Elfe 
Tayler  pltingea  head  over  ean  aoaie 
into  tiie  NoBchian  Deln^,  and  having 
a  natural  alacrity  at  lu^iog,  he  so 
bnriea  himaelf  in  tbe  mod  thereof^ 
that  be  baa  never  yet  been  able  to 
emerge  from  it.  This  is  a  subject  that 
haa  been  ai^wd  over  and  over  again, 
and  we  really  have  no  fancy  for  tbe 
labour  of  thrice  ilayini;  the  slain.  We 
must,  however,  pause  one  moment,  in 
order  to  point  out  the  utterly  unwar- 
nntable  liberties  that  Mr.  Tayler  and 
men  of  lui  sort  take  with  the  sacr«d 
text,  in  order  to  tnake  it auit  thrown 
view*.  By  aid  nf  a  little  gratuitous 
hypothecs  here,  by  an  assumption  of 
'' doubtlesa  it  WBS  "  so  and  so,  there, 
by  putting  their  own  interpretation 
on  obionre  aad  doubtful  passages,  and 
anathematising  any  one  who  would 
Hngn  a  different  nteaninsas  impugn, 
ing  tbe  aathoiily  of  tfae  Bible,  '^-  - 


men  manage  to  envelop  thfltaadwo  in 
such  a  dond  of  awollen  Acta,  *iid 
bloated  arguments,  and  blgb-sonndii^ 
word^  socD  a  nringo-makmg  Moaos- 
phere  ofasaation  aid  gaes^  ttat  it  it 
diJEenlt  to  fix  Aaa  to  asv  tangible 


gioal   r«a»miing. 

saya,  speaking  of  *i»  Dalage,  ••  **e 
can  <^y  roppoae  that  tbe  ext^ni^ 
configuration  of  tbe  earth  ua^rweat 
such  a  thoToagfa  change,  ooaraUoB, 
and  dislocation,  as  amounted  to  de- 
struction. Tbe  continents,  aeaa,  and 
oceans  of  tbe  present  globe,  to  a  great 
extent  difier  from  those  of  tbe  antedi- 
luvian world."  All  this  is  puce  bypa< 
thesis,  directly  opposed  to  tbe  text  oC 
the  Bible.  Again,  be  says — "The 
loftiest  eninenoei  of  tbe  ia«aent  glob* 
are  either  of  volcanic  origin,  or  primi- 
tive rocks  thrown  op  on  their  edgea. 
Theia  are  ti^leimt  gromid*  to  wjMuaa 
that  the  tremendous  eonvulrions  of  the 
Deluge  were  the  originating  caaaes  of 
these  mountains  as  they  at  pretent 
stand."  What  tremendous  convulsions? 
Tbe  Bible  spcaksof  none.  Moreover, 
it  speaks  oi  one  large  volcame  moun- 
tain,  Ararat,  as  previously  exiating. 
Then  he  ruppoteM  agvn,  but  neaks  of 
it  as  if  it  were  certain,  that  tbe  oottoma 
of  our  present  seas  and  oceans  wera 
Hfled  up  two  or  three  miles,  and  their 
contents  emptied  on  to  the  land,  being 
depressed  again  to  receive  the  water 
at  tbe  close  of  the  Deluge. 

Presently  after  we  luve  stiU  more 
suppositions,  as  in  the  following  pa5. 

"  During  this  period,  ttwn  was  at  wwlc 
—  first,  tfas  Tut  mechwdeat  ageocy  of  a 
maaa  of  water,  ■ome  milts  in  bsigfat,  arw 
tbe  vhola  *urhc«  of  tbe  i;1obr,  tha  onr- 
whelming  power  oT  which,  in  breaking  of 
tlis  totmn  surfiuse  of  the  eanb,  oreillinnr- 
liig  rocks  and  moimuins,  sod  redniJiie  dl 
tfaings  to  wnck  and  mlD,  JmagfnatloB  caa 
scarcdy  concdva.  Next,  there  was  tha 
vast  power  of  nleaole  agenqr  at  week, 
OeologlaM  aaert  that  theilrata  of  tlilsaartt 
pnaenttb*  moat  iDdiiWtabIa  vrideoat  ^tka 
exeitlon  el  tbls  tranendons  power  oo  aa 
immeosescada.  In  many  places  the  anckat 
strata  of  the  earth  have  been  npturoed  ea 
tlmr  (dgo  tor  miles  together,  whiUt  la 
others  tbe  molten  rock  fram  below  has  rlMn 
up  and  spread  ItspK  over  a  tract  of  caonfy 
as  large  as  the  whole  of  Grait  BtH^d.  'Rw 
wbsle  glolN  i>  eovemd  with  tVactarea,  dtb- 
cattoni,  Inverted  roeks  and  0 
no  baKever  ta  the  o 
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vork  dnrin^  tha  l>elDgQ  ii 

one  vith  tlua  clau  <^  men.    Foor  old 

Dr.  Young,  the  methodist 


tluDg  about  the  Keologioal  structure  of 
%  timll  [>art  of  the  earth'i  surface  on 
the  coast  of  Yorkehirc,  uid  who  pub- 
lished, muij  yvat  ago,  a  Sermlural 
Otology,  from  wbiob  Mr.  Tayfer  e&> 
tracts  Urgel]',  hu  the  following  paa- 
•ge:— 

" '  Tha  Tolcanlo  agency,'  Dr.  Tonng 
adds,  '  <mploy«d  la  prodocUig  the  daluge, 
might  not  011J7  hiaTe  np  the  bottom  of  the 
indent  ocean,  but  might,  In  railoiia  in- 
Manm,  Ifaroir  up  bank,  ami  other  Igna- 
on*  rocks,  through  Dpratln^  or  Amim  in 
the  cnut  of  the  urth.  Than  are  granite 
rocka,  m  we!t  u  bualt,  ippanntl)'  more  re- 
cent than  wme  of  the  Mntlfled  rocki ;  and 
K)tb  {(Tanlte  nuuea  mighl  be  raised  np  dur- 
ing the  prognn  of  the  ddoge,  or  towardi 
tta<  dose  of  that  gmt  event.  These  un- 
itratJSed  masses,  protruded  from  benealb, 
would  ODcasion  numnons  bends,  ftactares, 
and  nnmeroBS  Irr^vlaritles  tn  the  strata 
tbrongh  which  thejr  fbroed  their  «a;  up- 
wards. If  the;  bum  np  in  a  fluid  itata, 
tkitf  would  natuisll/  q>nad  orer  the  snr- 
bca  of  tlie  beds  that  woe  uppennoet ;  and 
if  new  strata  were  inlweqaciitlj  deposited 
over  them,  there  would  then  ba  produced 
the  remark  iblo  pbeuomenon  oecasiDDaltj 
witDHMd  of  igneous  rocks  spparenll/  lu- 
tenlratilted  wUh  rocks  of  aqoeous  origin. 
Such  anomaloot  cases,  bowerer,  generally 
occm  among  tba  primary  strata ;  and  may 
ba  regarded  a*  a  proof  that  volcanic  action 
preTsikd  bi  the  andent  world  as  well  as  at 
tbe  delnge.' " — pp.  1S9,  19D. 

Thia  sentence  reminds  us  of  Touch- 
stone's, "  llkere  la  much  virtue  in  an 
if  i"aIso,  in  "  might''  and  "  could, "add 
ve.  Kow,itdoe8  atrikeusaa theoddest 
of  all  things  that  the  aid  of  fire  should 
be  called  in  by  these  men  to  acconu 
plish  that  wnlch,  according  to  the 
phuQ  Bible  narrative,  was  broogbt 
about  entire)  J  by  the  action  of  water. 
Not  one  word  is  there  in  tha  whole 
Bible  to  give  the  slightest  hint  for 
this  voIcamcb^pothcBis.  The  sole  and 
single  expression  by  which  the  notion 
of  any  kind  of  convulsive  and  tumultu- 

could  ba  suggested,  is  the  one,  "  The 
■une  day  were  all  the  fountains  of  the 
f^ett  deep  broken  np ;"  but  this  is  so 
MBBtediotely  in  coDnexion  with  the  &11 


of  rain,  that  it  is  obviously  a  meiq 
figurative  expresuoa  to  describe  a 
great  accession  of  water.  For  be  it 
observed,  that  a/Ur  "  the  fouDtaios  of 
the  great  deep  were  broken  up,"  it 
rained  forty  days  and  forty  nights  be. 
fore  "the  waters  increased,  twd  b«re 
Dp  the  ark,  aod  it  was  lift  up  abom 
the  earth.''  Then  "the  waters  pre- 
vailed, and  ware  increased  greatly  upon 
the  ewtb  ;  and  the  ark  went  upon  the 
face  of  the  waten. "  Can  huiguage 
point  to  and  deecrilie  more  de&nit^j 
■  tranqnil  and  gradual  inundation? 
Had  the  waters  I^n  convulsed,  what 
would  have  become  of  the  ark  ?  Then, 
at  the  end  of  a  hundred  and  fifty  days. 
"  God  made  a  wind  to  pass  over  Uio 
earth,  and  the  waten  assuaged.  The 
Jbtatlaau  also  of  tka  deep  and  the 
windows  of  heaven  were  ttopptd,  and 
the  rain  froni  beaven  was  restrained : 
and  the  waters  returned  from  offtiia 
earth  coattaiuUy ;  and  after  the  end 
of  the  hondred  and  £fW  days  the  w*. 
ten  were  abated."  Where  are  the 
tremendous  convulsions,  and,  above  alli 
where  is  the  volcaaio  ageupy  ? 

To  onr  mind  the  whole  passage 
speaks  of  the  tranquil  and  gradual  a*. 
ing  of  water  over  some  wide-spread 
plain,  on  whioh  were  a  few  slight  emi- 
Denoea,  and  to  which  the  humaa  xaoa 
was  oonGned,  caused  by  excenive  and 
unwonted  rains,  aod  the  sti^page, 
ptrh^M,  of  some  rivw  or  other  luauu 
age  by  which  the  lakes  and  riven  were 
BO  awoUen,  ^at  their  fountains  or 
apringsseaDedtohaveburst.  Wehav^ 
however,  no  wish  to  obtrade  our  own 
ooiionB  on  the  reader.  We  merely 
wish  to  show  him  the  utterly  unfbimdad 
nature  of  those  entertained  by  Mr,  Elfe 
Taylor  and  his  brother  lUlavialista, 
They  distwt  paasageaof  Soiptnre  in  a 
way  that  any  geologist  would  be 
•almmed  of.  and  after  a  fashion  that 
would  throw  them  into  a  &ver  of  vlbn* 
paraxon,  if  it  were  adopted  by  otliar 

^Ve  find,  however,  that  we  ore  n^ 
sleeting  to  notice  the  primary  couaeof 
Mr.  Elie  Tay ler's  undertaking—"  ■ 
thorough  examituttionjrf  the  whtds 
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hwig.  found,  or  inppossd  to  be  found, 
associated  with  tbe  bcaiee  of  the  nega. 
lonyx  and  mammoth,  in  mch  a  way  aa 
to  prove  those  aoim^  to  have  Hved  aa 
contamporariea  with  the  early  poi^n 
of  the  hmDOn  roco.    Now  bofr  let  na 


OaJoay, 


[Jut 


nyi  in  the  flnt  place,  tlikt  ttii  is  no 
newnippoaition ;  andevenlf  it  could  bo 
proven  to  be  troe,  it  would  have  abao- 
lutelf  no  influence  nhntever  on  the 
KenenI  question  of  gmlngical  Bci^nce. 
We  bdiete  that  the  megBlonjx  and  (ho 
mamniDth  were  extinct  Iwfbn  the  CTe&. 
tion  of  the  human  mce,  bnt  we  know 
it  WM  only  just  before.  WeAiMxe  that 
thev  esisled  in  th»t  geoloiric«l  period 
which  immedialeiy  precfded  the  appeor- 
anee  of  man.  If  it  conid  be  proved  that 
■ome  individuals  of  tlie  race  Hved  on 
even  after  that  appeanuice,  what  then  ? 
It  mif^t  posnbl)'  to  hafipen  that  in 
•onaequence  of  such  dhcoferiea,  and 
the  e^dence  that  accompanied  them, 
we  eboTild  be  conipelled  to  daM  back 
the  creation  of  man  by  a  fbw  thousand 
yeara,  and  enlarge  our  chronology  to 
that  ext«nt.  fiappoae  we  were  so  com- 
pelled, what  wonld  be  the  result  ? 
Nothing  at  all.  Mr.  Elfb  Taylerhtm. 
■elf  sayi  that  the  chronology  of  the 
English  version  of  the  Bible,  and  that 
of  the  Septuagint,  differ  by  six  hundred 
years  asto  the  period  between  the  Cren- 
tionandtheUe1uge,theSeptua^intbetng 
the  beat  authority.  Does  this  discre- 
pancy make  any  diflerence  in  their 
doefriaal  Teadiing  or  authority  ?  if 
not,  why  ahould  another'  interpolation 
of  6,000,  or  even  60,000  j;cbts,  do  so  ? 
We  are  by  no  means  arguing  in  favour 
of  such  an  interpolation,  unless  its  ne- 
ceaaity  were  undoubtedly  eslahlisherl ; 
we  only  wiiA  to  show  that  no  one  need 
b«  in  (be  least  alarmed,  Qven  if  it  were 
•atablithed. 

But  what  are  the  two  fWcts  which 
have  to  disturbed  Mr.  Taylor  ?  The 
one  is  the  reported  discovery  of  fossil 
human  teeth  in  the  Swabtan  Alps,  in 
atrata  of  the  mammoth  period,  Fof 
this  Mr.  Tayler  qnotea  tSaiiifters'afi'rffn. 
biirgk  Journal,  vt  amusing  publication 
enough,  but  we  nwer  before  heard  it 
spoken  of  as  a  scientific  anthority. 
Until  we  aee  the  hctA  properly  ds- 
■eribed,   we  may  safely  pass    by  the 


any  practised  obMrrer,  he  belierea  it 
was  picked  upin  thebed  of  the  stream, 
having  fallen  out  of  the  cliffs  '  above 
the  skeletons.  Mr.  Tarler  thinVsthat 
as  Pr.  Dickeson  dug  it  out  kimtelf, 
these  two  slalements  are  irrecoticile. 
able.  We  do  ngl.  No  one  who  is  not 
a  practise^  observer,  can  imagine  how 
difficult  it  ia  to  make  a  simple  obMr- 
vation  such  as  this  in  an  accorate  and 
trustworthy  manner. 

Dr.  Dtckeaon,  no  doubt,  believes 
what  he  says ;  we  inay  take  the  Hberlj' 
of  doubling  its  eorrectness.  WeafaouJil, 
in  such  a  case,  doubt  our  own  correct- 
neat,  nnleaa  are  hat)  inftaally  takm  bH 
the  care  ard  preoaation  whieh  long  ex- 
perience, asl  many  errors  COTiw-twd 
and  dephrel,  have  proved  tons  to  b« 
necessary,  in  order  to  be  quil«  tara  that 
we  were  mining  no  mistake  in  the 
matter.  There  are,  indeed,  very  few 
men,  even  amongst  profesaed  geoL>. 
gists,  whom  we  would  trust  as  compe. 
tent  observer!  and  reportara,  as  to  th« 
fact  of  the  clay  being  muHitviMl  (a 
most  difficult  point  to  dulermine),  ud- 
lest  they  made  much  more  est«oderi 
researches  than  i>r.  Dickeson's,  and 
repealed  observations,  one  cheeked  br 
the  other.  We  have  no  donbt  Sir  C. 
Lyell  was  amplyJustlGed  in  bis  doubt 
as  to  the  correctness  of  Dr.  Dickeson'a 
pertuation. 

There  is  one  matter  on  whidi  we 
have  yet  to  sa j  a  Sew  words  to  Ur. 
Klfe  Tayler,  before  we  disnisa  him  la 
his  pristine  and  appnipriate  obsciirit*, 
and  that  matter  is  a  qoeation  pfhoauel;. 
He  preflaes,  as  a  moin)  to  bis  boot,  a 
passage  (torn  Hugh  Miller's  admirable 
little  work  on  the<Hd  had  Sandstone— 
"There  arenocalculationsmoredonbt- 
tal  than  those  of  the  geologist."  We 
have  failed  t«  discover  the  piuM^  in 
the  fint  edition  of  tba  "  Okl  Red  Sind- 
stone ;"  but  granting  it  to  be  there,  it 
the  ienm  in  which  Mr.   KlAi  Tayltr 


Hugh  Miller   uses  it? 
&]r:  Etta  Tayler  ^n- 


that  i 
Wetr 


cated.  Dr.  IHckeson,  an  American 
gentleman,  dug  out,  near  NatcheE, 
part  of  a  human  bone,  according  to  his 
own  account,  "  in  undisturbed  blue 
olay,  at  least  two  feet  below  three  as- 
Bociated  skeletons  of  the  tnegalonyx." 
Sir  G.  Lyell  says—"  Dr.  Dickeaon  Alt 
ptrtttoded  it  was  taken  out  of  the  clay, 
anderiying  the  loam ;"  but  that  aa  it 
ma  •<  not  di^  oat  in  the  pretence  of 


infhr  tnm  the  title-page  of  his  book, 
and  towards  the  close  of  it  actuallv 
asserts,  that  by  (hat  passage  Umb 
Miller  meant  to  throw  donbt  on  the 
conclunoni  wbjdi  gcolc^sta  had  ar- 
rived at,  as  to  the  antiquity  ef  the 
earth.  He  knows  perfectly  well  that 
Hugh  Miller  meant  nothing  of  ttia 
kind ;  and  we  venture  to  assert  (hat 
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the  pMMM,  whaMTOT  it  maij  be  (and 
Mr-  ElfeTsjkr  cmefally  ftvoids  spe. 
ddc  reference  to  tbii  paisage,  though 
be  Kiresllie  page  in  ottiera),  when  taken 
wiib  the  ooniezi,  would  imply  tfa«  di- 
rect eontrftry. 

A  timilar  disingenuoD*  selection  or 
quotation  and  Bpeoial-pleader.likis 
treatment  of  evidence  and  artpiment 
runs  tbrougboilt,  snch  ■■  might  poa- 
ribl^  be  allowable  in  a  lawyer,  whose 
bunneM  it  WM  to  make  out  a  case, 
bat  wbich  i«  alike  dislionourable  and 
dishoneit  in  one  who  profesiea  to  oo- 
cnpy  the  poaition  of  a  iudge,  aamining 
vp  the  evidence  on  both  wde*,  and 
having  a  lingle  aim  to  the  ehciting  <X 
tbe  truth. 

Thij  ihiiffling  and  unworthy  conduct 
ii  oharacteHetia  of  the  claaa  of  rFason. 
en  to  which  Mr.  Elfe  Tikyler  belongs, 
sod  runa  throngh  all  the  production! 
of  the  achool.  It  ia  an  indication  of 
the  fpiiit  which  allowa  of  "  pioul 
frauda,"  and  whiob  eonaeuts  to  tamper 


with  evi]  in  order  that  good  may  come. 
Snch  a  stHrit  ii  the  very  opjKnite  of 
that  with  which  all  men  Of  icienea 
worthy  of  the  name  are  imbued,  by  Um 
very  nature  of  dieir  trainiiig  toA  pnr- 
tnita,  which  compel  them  to  be  rige- 
rouly  cautious  and  careful  in  the  accu- 
rate and  truiliful  description  of  tfapir 
iiicti,  and  perfectly  fair  and  candid  in 
their  argument!  and  deductionB,  and 
logical  in  their  reaaoninfiB,  if  tbey  would 
not  bave  all  (heir  labours  overthrown, 
and  tbeir  own  fame  and  reputation 
destroyed  by  the  discoveries  and  con. 
clusionB  of  the  next  few  years.  In 
geolo^  thisis  more  eapecially  true,  since 
ao  rapid  and  so  variona  is  we  progresa 
anddireotionof  discovery,  that  no  man 
can  hokl  bis  place,  or  hope  to  see  hi* 
words  or  bia  works  bave  more  than  an 
evanescent  existence,  who  ii  not  carefnl 
ia  limit  them  exactly  within  the  boon- 
daries  of  truth,  and  to  base  them  on 
tbe  foundations  of  ninple  (axlk  and 
•trjctly  logical  n 


It  will  be  impossible  to  give  any  de- 
tailed  description  of  the  eun vernations 
which  often  look  plai-e  between  Ni- 
nette an  I  Montmar  in  that  little  ^nr. 
del).  The  girl  was  rendered  pleased 
and  happy  )iy  the  tense  of  dependence 
upon  her  wbicfa  the  blind  man  seemed 
to  feel.  She  liked  to  guide  him  aboat 
Uie  sardon,  and  to  brin;;  him  his 
cruttM,  or  arrange  bis  cl»ir  for  him 
in  the  litlle  porch.  And  she  was  ever 
repaid  for  tiiese  little  attentions  by  tbe 

Eleful  smile  and  the  expression  of 
ipineaa  with  which  he  turned  his 
^^KleM  &ce  to  her.  She  knew,  in- 
deed, that  be  found  pleasure  in  being 
near  her,  and  that  she  was  the  only 
person  who  could  throw  any  sunshine 
over  his  dark  hours.  Sbe  thought,  too, 
that  the  kindly  feelings  which  she 
knew  she  bad  awakened  in  a  breast, 
wrung,  perbnps,  by  eariy  disappoint, 
■nents,  and  now  by  physical  gulTering, 
nii^ht  not  imposubty  be  the  meana  of 
Mnng  him  Crom  a  moroae  and  lour  old 
■ge. 


Her  life  was,  indead,  now  far  mora 
tranquil  and  cheerful  than  it  bad  been, 
her  sleep  was  fr^eer  from  weary  a»4 
restless  dreams,  and  when  ihe  woke 
she  WHS  able  to  meet  the  day  without 
that  heavy  sinking  at  the  heart  which 
had  so  long  oppressed  her.  Was  the 
past.lbcn,  forgotton?  Oh,  fiu-,  far frMB 
It.  Rather  was  it  ever  with  her,  and 
transfused  unseen  throughout  her 
whole  being.     But  it  hod  now  ceased 


lifted  up  the  bittemessof  itsspeecbieaa 
rebuke  against  Providence  itself,  and 
disdained  the  duties  because  it  ooyld 
not  realise  the  dreams  of  existence. 
Now  like  a  purified  sadness  it  rested 
over  all  her  daily  life,  touching  hw 
brightest  hours  with  its  peusive  and 
thoujlbtful  shade,  and  her  heart  did 
not  beat  lesi  coiinlr  tor  it.  Sbe  did 
not  now,  indeed,  ask  hertelf,  as  she 
had  once  done,  ■'  To  what  use  do  I 
still  live  on  ?"   for  she  felt  that  her 
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cripple?  The RoUMiaeieotimeDt which 
mMM  wonan  fond  of  Uodop)  aod 
bkbiM,  Mul  UUla  biriK  ••  UM  ii)<Mt  f». 
M)dpeib«p*UMatnMmti  &^ 
tic  M  their  iMlure.    It  ii  tfa« 


J  of  mon  tlian  half  their 
nobleit  nctioDi.  And  I  believe  thut 
God  fixed  tliii  aentiment  io  bar  heut 
ithea  be  uid  to  the  first  koomii  in  f^ 
radiM)  "Bejouthe  motber  ud  ood. 
■oler  of  a  fklleD  world."     Tbejr  love  \o 

Ctect ;  tbeir  heart  openi  to  the  help- 
al  once :  thej  are  the  woild'i  true 
deoocraU. 

Nioette  wo*  be^nniog  to  learn  her 
life-lcMon  verj  meekl]'. 

She  would  Bit  at  the  feet  of  the  blind 
man  for  hourii  and  tnr  to  aouw  hiiu 
with  little  nueodotet  of  her  journey,  ia 
which  he  look  an  intereat,  and  made 
her  describe  all  her  impreuioiu* 

"  Were  you  happier  while  you  were 
Away  ?''  he  once  asked. 

"No,"  ihe  enfwered,  calmly.  "I 
felt  better  thau  I  bad  been  linoe— 
Buoe  Hubert  died)  when  I  fint  saw  the 
sea.     But  it  was  ooly  an  enotioQ." 

He  uuiled :  he  could  underttaud 
this. 

She  liked  to  bring  him  [hUows  for 
his  back  when  it  was  wear/,  and 
would  arrange  them  for  him  herself. 
She  did  not  refuse  to  slug  to  him  in 
the  twilight  when  he  seemed  saddest 
and  most  overpowered  by  the  fatigue 
of  the  day's  weakness,  and  she  would 
wrap  his  fiirs  about  him  when  the  air 
grew  cold.  Frematare  age  and  suffer- 
ing had  given  a  sort  of  patriarchal  air 
to  Montmar's  extreme  ugliness ;  his 
coarse  and  rugged  features  now  looked 
rather  iropresaive.  and  indeed  they 
won  beauty  from  ■  look  of  reaigued 
sweetoeM,  which  they  had  not  worn 
before. 

Ninette  did  not  relate  to  her  blind 
listener,  as  she  recounted  the  nar- 
rative fA  her  jonraeyings,  that  adven. 
tnre  in  the  inn  near  the  Pyrenees, 
which  I  have  already  described.  Bat 
when  die  oame  to   that  part  of  the 


word,  as  soidipr  and  gentlevant  tbAt 
you  were  with  Hubert  in  hia  Uat 
hoursi  that  be  did  really  «*>»  tha 


huusell  confide  to.  you  the  ring  dmt 
you  then  brought  me?  1>h1  jma,  in. 
deed,  sea  htm  die  ?" 

An  espreesion  of  surprise  and  deoy 
pain  usaed  over  the  blind  roaii'a  fmea, 

"  I  believe,"  he  said,  rather  coldljr. 
"  that  no  one,  madewoisella,  baa  evoc 
doubted  my  honour.  It  mpst  be  paiiw 
ful  to  you,  as  it  is  to  wA,  to  raenr  to 
facts  which  I  can  (caroel^  conoeiv«  tm 
think  me  capable  of  having  ftlsififfn  to 

Cu.  I  was  with  Demert  in  Us  laat 
ura.  H<^  jjuf  fTfin<jfj^  \/^  m^  t|^  ri^B 
I  brought  you ;  and  I  believe  that  I 
faithfully  repeated  to  you  the  wonla 
with  which  ne  gave  it  to  me.  I  dad 
not,  indeed,  close  fail  eyes*  or  fallow 
him  to  bis  nav^  for  asotdier's  dn^ia 
stem,  and  Uie  heart  has  no  ola*  upon 
it.  The  order  wa^  to  maro^  and  th« 
dead  and  the  dying  were  left  *'«*■■—' 
But  I  believe  that,  with  the  «i 


ned,  ker^v 


"Fospiv. 

£ng  with  —- „_.  .-.   -,  .  -  ... 

out  her  hand  to  him  aaiho  wgAm  \ 
never  doubted  it." 

"Then  what,"  said  he,  with  an  in- 
qniriog  and  e^er  tone—"  what  made 
you  ask  these  quesliont  ?'' 

"Adreain,adraaml"  sheanswendi 
hurriedly  —  "  a  wild,  stnnge  dream  I 
I  dreamed  it  long  ago." 

This  was  ahnost  the  a  ' 


on  which  the  past  was  alluded  to  ii 
theaa  oonveraatioiui  for,  at  by  k  sor 
of  tacit  acknowledgment  of  ~"*~- 
weakness,  they  aever  ifoka  of  it. 


cBApntK  vm. 


MMed  by  the  bafik  of  one   < 
nooses  in  the  vUlagej  and  thus  b 


Thus  the  month*  went  by,  peacefully, 

at   least,    for    Kinetle,  if  no    more. 

It    was  now  autnnui,   and  the  days  an  involuntary  eavesdn^perH  act 

weie  brief,  and  damn,  and  cheerkM.  venation  that  waa  (ia«in|  Mthia  k 

One  day,  u  the  girl  waa  taking  her  tweeneomtef  (he.  ■eightiewiil^no 

solitary  walk  along  the  seal  laoef*  ibt,  sip*.  j 
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poor  giri ;  iat  «faa  mult  mops  it  great 
obbI,  I  ■hooM  think,  in  that  old  houM 
■11  bjr  kenelf;  and  thme  are  not 
nanyinjday*,  thcj  tell  tna.  But  I 
do  wonder  that  ^e  did  not  cfaoose  a 


with    hit   ejes    gone    and 
broken." 

"  Oh,"  cried  another  voice,  "  trunt 
me,    sbe'i  no  fool,  nBtgbboT:r.    Tbe 


Tonng  Udf  hu  her  wita  aDont  her, 
ma;  depend  apon  it." 


yon 


'•  Why,  we  all  know  the  man's  rich 
and  well  to  do.  I  dare  mt  he  spends 
a  deal  of  monej'  on  her ;  for  they  ny 
that  old  men  are  Teiy  fond.  I  dare 
Mjftoo,  she  thinks  he'll  toon  die,  and 
Imto  her  a  good  lot  of  hi*  golden 
Iwentj.frane  pieeea.  Oh,  trust  me, 
no  foM  she;  and  for  the  mere  matter 
tf  hi*  blindneaa,  let  me  tell  yon  I  think 
it'i  noiiidibadthingatallthat  a  lover 
Aonldnt  >M  very  well  whaC'a  about 

Tfaerfl  waa  a  load  laugh  at  this  from 
Am  other  women.  Ninette's  suppress- 
ad  indignation  almost  diokea  her. 
8he  felt  that  she  coold  ftont  them  ai 
they  sat  there  hatching  dander,  and 
by  a  lo^  annihilate  them  with  the  lie 
ia  th»r  heart.     Bat  soon  her  scorn 


voice  of  ^le  ipeaken,  both 
They  were  small  farmers'  wives,  badly 
off,  boA  of  them,  iu  those  hard  times 
Sat  the  land,  and  both  of  them  ^ 
bad  often  airisted  with  money,  and 
mauy  other  little  acts  of  kindness. 

"Ton  are  all  wrong,  and  ought  to 
ba  aihamad  of  yourselves,  for  you 
know  it,"  exclaimed  tbe  voice  of  a 
jooog  woman;  •■  I  dont  beliere  that 


taiademoiselle  has  a  lover,  or  hns  ever 
thonght  of  sQch  a  tbing.  She  can  see 
that  the  poor  old  man  is  alone  and 
idling,  without  friends  here  in  this 
Tillage,  a  miserable  cripple,  and  quite 
helpless ;  and  msdemoiselle  baa  bcea 
kind  and  tboagbtf\il  to  him,  ai  she  his 
been  to  you ;  bat  there's  no  gratitude 
left  in  theee  bad  days.  As  for  the  old 
ColoiAl,  poor  man,  where's  the  likeli- 
hood that  he  should  have  such  notions 
in  bi9  head?  What  yon  say  is  as  til 
diculous  as  it  is  illnatured  and  untme, 
and  I  am  sure  that  mademoiselle  would 
be  greatly  shocked  and  vexed  to  hear 
yon  speak  so,  if  she  ctmU  hear  yon, 
which,  thank  Ood,  is  not  possible." 
just  pos^ble  taoui-h,    and 


Not  WSJ  it  until  she  reached  the  bousei 
and  the  door  of  her  own  room  closed 
upon  her,  that  she  flun»  henelfupon 
her  little  bed  and  burst  Into  a  flooa  of 
bitter  tears.  For  the  first  time  since 
her  return  to  the  village,  she  now  felt 
bow  isolated  and  unprotected  was  her 
position  cTen  there.  When  Montmar 
called  in  the  evenhig  she  sent  down 
word  to  him  by  the  servant  that  sha 
was  not  very  well,  and  would  see  him 
another  day.  And  latoi  late  Into  the 
night,  could  he  have  just  peeped  into 
her  room,  he  would  hare  seen  her  on 
her  knees,  poured  out  in  long  anA 
earnest  prayer  before  her  crucifix. 
When  she  rose  at  last  a  light  {tom 
some  higher  world  seemed  to  have 
fhllen  on  her  &ce,  and  had,  no  doubt, 
penetrated  to  tbe  heart  Her  cheek 
was  paler  than  usaal,  but  on  her  lips 
rested  a  strange  smile,  like  that  of 
one  who  baa  made  the  resolve  of  a 
fifetime,  and  whose  doubts   are   at 


caiPTSBix. 


With  the  lame  strange  smile  she  rose 
next  moming  from  a  slumber  unusual- 
ly sound,  and  moved  about  the  bonse 
all  day  with  a  husht  and  thoughtful  lit. 
When  the  Colonel  came,  towards 
evening,  she  received  him  with  more 
than  her  usual  warmth,  and  led  him 
to  his  seat  near  the  fire  t  b^^  some- 
how or  other,  tbe  eonveisation  did 
Dot  get  on  BO  fluently  as  it  uanally  did. 
After  a  long  silence  the  blind  man, 
vha  had  been  shUUng  himself  uneasily 
in  bis  chair  several  times  — bic  habit 
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when  there  was  anything  on  his  nrind— 
said  to  her — 

"  Mademoiselle  "  —  he  did  not  say 
"  my  child,"  as  was  nsnal  with  him  _ 
"  MademoiBelle,  I  have  had  sometblnz 
on  my  mind  for  many  days  which  X 
wish  much  to  say  to  yout  and  perhaps 
I  bad  better  any  it  now." 

Ninette's  cheek  pre*  slightly  pnler; 
but  she  said  nothing,  aud  so  be  conti.^ 

"  b  is  a  propdsilion  I  am  about  t(>' 
tAaketoyou."      •    .    ■"  "  ' 
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I3\aa, 


He  panaed  *gtuD ;  Mill  ahe  uid  n»- 

"I  cMinot  but  feet,"  he  vrent  on, 
"  that  thiiB  ilone,  at  your  young  age, 
and  unprotected  in  tliig  old  house,  yon 
are  LBrdly  in  tlie  position  that  I  could 
wish  to  see  you  placed  in ;  and  al- 
though I  well  know  that  you  are  not 
one  of  those  foolish  young  ladiea  who 
cannot  live  wiihoiU  society,  and  sicken 
in  solitude,  still,  my  cliild,  1  tliink  that 
]t  is  hardly  wise  of  vou  to  shut  your. 
»elf  up  as  yon  do  quiie  away  from  the 
world  ■,  your  beauty  waning,  and  your 

i-outh — you  tlilbatneTerciimcs  again — 
eaving  yon  more  rwpidly  thiin  yon 
prtrfinlily  think  of  In  this  solitude." 

Amifl  he  pauted,  she  Mid  nothing, 
and  lie  reenmed. 

"  1  trust,  therefore,  that  jou  will 
not  refuse  to  admit  that  the  dL'ep  inte- 
rest I  take  in  you,  and  my  age  too, 
for  1  am  o)d  enough  to  be  your  father, 
Vioette,  give  me  some  right  to  urge 
upon  yoa  the  step  which  I  am  going  to 

■UMRrt." 

lie  beMtated  a  litllp,  and  shifted  in 
his  ohair  again  ;  Ninette  eontinnud  si. 
lent,  and  he  resumed — 

"For  after  the  first  slranc^neM  ofa 
novel  experience"  —  her  chevk  (lushed 
crimson,  and  then  paled  again,  but  he 
eould  not  see  it — "after  the  Grtt 
■trangenest,"  he  said,  "ofa  novel  ex  pe> 
ricDce,  1  think  thai  you  will  find  butiv lit 
from  Ibe  change.  And  yoii  willjudge 
of  the  «iicerity  with  whiib  I  uake  this 
jMVfONtton,  Biy  child,"  be  added, 
with  ft  voioe  of  extreme  sadness, 
'*  when  I  tall  you  ibat  if  you  accept  ir, 
I  must  renounce  the  selfiiib  grntiliea. 
tion  trhicli  I  eonfeSs  to  you  L  have 
found  in  your  society." 

She  started  a  tittle,  but  he  went  od 
without  obserring  it — 

"  I  have  a  female  cousin  living  at 
Paris,"  he  said.  "  She  baa  been  a 
widow  for  some  yean  ;  and  though 
she  does  not  go  out  a  great  deal  llM 
society,  she  yet  has  a  good  many  ac- 
quAintanoei  ajnonf;  taoat  classes  and 
parties  in  the  capital.  She  is  a  good. 
Batured  creature  i  and  tbough  we  do 
hot  DOW  meet  very  often  (for  there  nr6 
fitmilv  sHodalions  which  render  such 
meeUDgs  painful  to  both  of  us),  yet  I 
know  her  character  well,  and  I  feel 
sure  that  she  would  welcone  with 
open  arms  and  open  heart  any  friend 
of  mine.  1  have  thouglit,  my  dear 
child,  that  under  her  ruofyou  might 
find  a  Mmewhst  more  satt;  and  cheer- 


ful asylum  than  in  this  old  house, 
and,  without  ncntioning  yoar  Dame, 
I  have  written  to  her  on  the  subject 
I  did  not  make  any  propontion  wfiich, 
of  course,  1  had  no  right  to  make,  but 
I  rocrely  souiided  the  ^und  a  Utile, 
and  she  has  since  wntlen  tus  word 
that  nothing  would  make  her  so  h&ppj 
as  the  society  uf  a  young  companion, 
for  she  has  no  dtildcra  of  her  own. 
If,  therefore,  the  idea  of  becoming 
iny  cousin's  guest  —  at  least  for  a  short 
time,  till  you  can  better  jud^e  of  the 
advantages  and  disadvautngcs  which 
this  plan  may  pussess — is  not  very  dis- 
tasteful to  yon,  [  hope  sincerely  that 
you  will  think  seriously  about  it.  It  will 
at  least  afford  you  an  opportunity  of 
seeing  a  IJLtle  more  of  the  worid  than 
you  do  now  ;  and  perhaps  you  maj 
some  day  or  other" — he  snid  this  with 
a  hesitating  voiue  —  "  find  some  otba 
home  yet  more  congenial  to  j'ou  than 
either." 

Bherase  suddenly  as  he  ceased  speak- 
ing, and  approached    him  as   though 


y  minutes,  looking  into  the  fiiv 
tnougmfully. 

"  1  will  think  seriousiy  of  your  kind 
offer,"  she  Mid,  at  last,  very  quietir; 
"if  you  will  give  me  a  few  days  to 
coiisiiler  iti  and,  in  Uie  meanwhile^ 
believe  me  I  thank  you  sincerriy  for 
the  thoughtfiil  comuderation  i^  wUek 

She  spok«  with  apparent  constraint; 
and  he  seemed,  by  the  expression  of 
his  face,  to  be  a  little  surprised.  Ue 
had  [»«bably  expected  that  she  would 
have  shown  a  greater  lepngnance  to 
tbe  idea  of  this  change  in  ber  Kfe, 
She  remained  silently  gazing  at  tbe 
fire,  with  her  calm  eyes  shining  iHighL 

■■  YoD  will  most  probably  meet  at 
Paris,"  he  said,  as  though  following 
his  own  reflections  aloud,  ralber  than 
utdres^ng  himself  to  her,  "  persons 
more  of  your  own  age,  and  better  cal- 
culated to  engage  your  intereaC" 

She  did  not  n^y.  Still  she  ww 
gadng  at  the  fire  with  those  bright, 
ealmeyei- 

"  My  dear  friend,"  he  said,  afler  a 
pause,  "  I  am  goinc  to  ask  you  a  ques- 
tion, which  is,  perhaps,  a  more  frank 
one  than  I  have  any  ngbt  to  put)  but 
1  hope  you  will  pardon  me.  for  I  ask  it 
only  from  the  deep  interest  I  Ukt  in 
all  that  concerns  your  welfare  and 
hiippineM  i  and  I  am  sun  tliat  If  you 
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aiuwer  me,  you  will  reply  i 
tfon  witti  the  Mine  fran! 
which  I  put  it." 

He  pButed  a  little;  but  aa  she  aud 
nothing,  he  resumed — 

"Will  yoa  tell  me,  then,"  be  flaif), 
"  whether  you  have  ever  felt  that  the 

n  your  heart  by 
another  and  a  more  happy  emotion? 
whether  you  think  it  possible  that  yoa 
ooutd  ever  fuel  again  such  an  interest 
in  any  li?ing  person  as  would  tend  to 
obliterate  the  regret  which  I  see  you 
•till  cherish  for  the  deail  —  a  regret, 
my  child,  which  cannot  be  more  poig- 
nant than  )t  ia  unavailing?" 

"No,"  she  answered  readily,  and 
with  ^reat  cattuness.  "Ho;  the  past 
can  never  be  effaced,  nor  the  memory 
of  the  dead  be  obliterated  in  my  heart 

"Then,"  he  contiaued,  "you  have 
never  thought  of  marriage  as  even  a 
remote  Hiid  ulrimat«  poaiibitity  ?" 

"Never,"  Hhe  replied,  "until  yester. 

He  started  as  though  a  serpent  had 
stung  him.  Never  was  his  conntananoe 
more  dai^  than  at  that  moment. 

"Vouhave,  then,"  he  said,  after  a 
pause,  fixing  his  sightless  eyes  upon 
W  with  lucb  intensity  ^at  be  seemed 
to  be  trying  t«  see  throuf;h  them — 
"  you  have  then  already  found  some 
one  capsbls  of  supplanting  the  dead." 

•'  I  have  lold  you,''  she  answered 
qnickly,  "  that  the  dead  will  never  be 
■uppliinted.'' 

"  SoRke  one,  I  mean,''  he  said,  "with 
whom  you  think  you  could,  at  least, 
lira  happily." 

"  Yea,  I  think  so,"  she  replied 
quietly,  bar  brwht  eyes  thinin^  on  Dim, 
with  a  thoughtful  udneae  in  their 
light;  but  he  saw  them  not. 

"My  poor  child,"  be  said  sorrow- 
fiilly,  "you  are  very  young  yet;  you 
CMinot  Mve  known  una  parson  long." 

"O,  y«S,  a  very  long  while,"  ahe 


said. 


"And  you  have  net  often?" 

"  Oflon,"  she  answered. 

"  And  yon  think  you  are  bun  of  bis 


isa&ctiov 


"  I  think  ao,"  she  relied. 

He  shifted  in  his  chair  again  with  a 
trouUed  look. 

"Is  ha  young,"  he  aiked  — "this 
gentleman?" 

"Not  very,  I  think,"  sud  Ninette 


"What I  he  is  older  tlian  yourself,  t 

"  Oh,  a  great  deal  older,"  she  said. 

"  And  ^oa  think,  then,  child,"  he 
■aid,  leaning  his  head  upon  his  hand, 
"that  you  could  really  cars  much 
for  a  man  a  great  deal  older  than  your- 
seir?" 

There  was  a  hectic  tin^e  upon  bis 
shranken  aud  sallow  check  as  he  said 
this ;  and  perhaps  he  knew  it,  for  he 
turned  bis  head  away. 

"  1  think,"  she  said,  "  that  I  should 
be  very  ungrateful  not  to  caie  a  little 
bit  for  one  who  has  been  so  kind  to 
me  as  be  has  been ;"  and  she  laughed 

H«  started  and  tamed  again  in  his 

"  Yet  it  was  onl^  yesterday,"  be 
•aid,  after  a  short  silence,  "that  yoa 
thought  of  this )  what  maile  you  think 
of  it  then  for  the  Ant  time?" 

"  For  the  first  lime,  parha^,"  she 
said,  "  I  felt  that  I  was  very  friendless, 
and  I  knew  he  was  my  friend." 

Still  (hose  bright  eyes  shone  cidn:ly 
on  him,  as  he  sat  there  with  his  head 
bowed  moodily  upon  bis  hand  t  but,  of 
course,  be  could  not  see  them.  For 
an  instant  he  lifted  his  head,  as  chough 
some  sudden  thought  had  struck  aloag 
bii  brain,  but  he  soon  let  it  fall  again. ' 

"llien.  mademoiselle,"  ha  siiid  at 
length,  "  the  plan  which  I  proposed  so 
you  just  now  can  oAer  you  no  advan- 
tajiea.  so  far  aa  I  see  ;  yet  you  seemed 
half  inclined  Co  adopt  it.  Strange 
girl  I  Having  already  decided  upon 
marriage,  you  yet  delay  to  act  upon 


"  I  did  not  say,"  she  interrupted, 
that  I  had  decided  upon  marriaae." 

"  No  I"  be  cried,  in  sarprisei  is  there 
any  eanse,  then,  wbich  stiU  hindva  yof 
ttaia  deciding  ?" 

"  Yes,  one  little  cause,"  she  said 
quietly,  and  with  that  same  strange 
smile  which  had  aver  hovered  on  her 
lips  all  day,  but  wbiob  the  blind  man 
could  not  see. 


be  asked  almost  inaudjbiy. 

"Tec,"  sheaaidi  "it  looks  like  a 
yery  grave  obstacle,  but  i  don't  think 
much  of  it.  I  have  not  been  asked  yet, 
sir:  that  is  the  reason  why  I  cannot 

"  Not  asked  yet  I"  he  cried.  "  You 
do,  indeed,  sui^rise  me  by  all  you  aay 
—  everything  is  bo  unexpected  to  me. 
O,  Kttle  abUd  ]  litcle  child  1— what  ara 
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jou  bu  «  ebOd?  Pmm  well,  I  'm- 
pkira  youj  b«fors.  tUi  Bltfi  i*  iirevoc»- 
ple.  Are  yon  sue  tluft  it  ofiera  m 
Buuiir  kd^Mitagea  h  jou  ny  7" 

"1  am  odIy  lure  of  tliii)"  she  taid 
■loitly — and  he  could  not  »et  how  pals 
■ita  wu  u  abe  ipoke  — "Uiat  it  will 
■smire  to  me  an  tioDouraUa  home.  I 
am  vjxe,  tooi  quite  sore,  that  I  coold 
make  him  happy.  Love  moh  aa  I  once 
^Te  to,  and  lUU  cherish  for,  one  who 
M  gone,  I  can  never,  nerer  fW  for  an- 
other 1  that  ia  id  the  jrrave  with  Hu- 
bert—  or  rather  it  ii  id  bearen  with 
him,  ur.  Bui  there  are  many  kinda 
kDd  di^reei  of  affec^on  in  a  woman'i 
iMart.  I  koow  that  I  oonld  care  for 
thit  man  aa  a  danshter,  as  a  aiiter— 
BOniethiDg  more.  I  knowhe  loTeamei 
1  Awl  he  need*  me :  that  is  why  I  will 
man;  him,  lirw—if  he  will  hare  me.  I 
know  that  he  ii  infinn,  and  inSering, 
and  that  he  hai  not  manjr  frienda  who 
oaTB  for  him  in  bii  affliction  i  and  that 
if  I  do  not  marry  him,  hia  age  may  ba 
a  deaolate  one.  I  know,  too,  that  he 
baa  ao  auflered  kind  thmigbta  of  ma  to 
seep  into  hia  dail^  life,  and  wind 
thenwelvei  about  hu  (olitaiy  heart, 
that  I  think  it  ia  in  my  power  to  bring 
lunsbine  to  many  of  hit  dark  and  lilent 
boun*  u  I  hope  tlwt  I  have  tomelimea 
done  already.  And,  therefore,  if  ihi* 
■Mm  will  have  me,  I  will  be  his  wiff^ 
and  obenah  and  nune  him  faithfully 
and  loyallv,  aa  wife  ihould  ;  and  if, 
knowing  thu  —  and  that  I,  too,  am  a 
friendlea*  ^1  —  he  will  not  claim  from 
me  a  feeling   which  it   ii  not   in  my 

Eower  to  sire ;  nor,  becauaa  I  cannot 
ring  to  him  a  whole  heart  now,  re- 
ject the  remnant  which  I  frankly  offer 
to  him  1  but  will  lay  to  me  —  'I  offer 
youi  in  return  for  Uiii,  the  protection 
of  a  hnsband'a  name  and  home,'  I  will 
Oartunly  ao  to  him,  and  make  that 
home  «i  cheerful  as  I  can,  and  comfort 
him  and  care  for  him  ao  low  ai  I  Live." 

Shepauaed,  her  young  oneekfluabed 
with  the  light  of  generous  thonght>i 
and  her  young  breatt  yet  heaving  with 
ita  compaaaiooate  and  lofty  emotion. 
Her  lou  hair  had  partly  eacaped  from 
ita  looae  knot,  and  •treametl  in  one 
long  careleai  ourl  over  her  rODnd  and 
drooping  thoulder, 

Ninette  bad  learned  her  leawn. 

Aa  ibe  stood  there,  in  the  dim  St»- 
light  —  her  faithful  foot,  as  it  ware, 
upon  tfae  gtvte  of  her  loat  love  ~  her 
b«b  heart  beatiop  heavenward,  and 
lUe'f  accepted  dutia*  ia  her  fair  right 


hand— wMitenat  bMBtiftl?     Ucn 
eo,  I  thinly  than  anj'  Gnek  nTVph  « 


whom  histor 


isTisnuiirai  HisbiiiiIih 


auoh  tianbie. 

Yet,  save  in  this  brief  earthlj  dio- 
nide,  whic^  few  will  read,  and  in 
heaven's  eternal  aicbivea,  wludi  the 
HighMt  alone  pemsee,  that  eonqneat 
of  a  life  is  uvecorded. 

Montmar  started  W  his  feet  —  hia 
fiwe  radiant,  and  fluahed  with  tka  iia~ 
pulse  of  a  sudden  hofo,  a*  be  aaesed 
her  ban^— 

"ChUdl  dtildl"  hecvied,  "donot 
mock  me — yon  give  me  life  or  deUh ! 
O,  Ninette,  have  I  at  laat  rightly  in- 
twpreted  yonr  words?" 

"I  hope  you  haTB,  Ur,"  abs  ■■- 
■wered   aofUv ;   and  tbon^  h^  bet 
grew  anddenW  pale  again,  she  aiMrrt 
"  yes,  I  will  be  tout  wife,  if  you  think 
tfaat  I  oould  mace  you  happy." 

He  strained  her  to  his  breaat  with 
one  long,  passionate  erobraee  i  ho  hwhed 
ten  years  younger— «  aaomentary  youth 
■eemed  to  have  retiun«d  to  bim;  bnt 
the  enlhunasm  soon  passed. 

"  Ah  I  DO,  no,"  he  said  andly,  as  he 
dropped  her  hand;  f  too,  loo  gann- 
rouS)  noble  woman  I  yon  cannot  nave 
w^(^ed  the  aacrifioe  you  are  making 
and  I  dare  not  accept  it.  It  is  to  dooan 
your  beauty  to  fads,  nnseen,  wnHeet, 
from  e^es  that  may  never  look  npon 
it;  it  IS  to  doom  yonr  youth  to  wsisto 
daily  away,  in  tbe  cheerleaa  attnosphcae 
of  age  Mid  suffering  1  such  a  life  would 
be  but  a  living  death  i  it  would  be  the 
hourly,  yearly  sacrifice  of  all  that  jonth 
dreanta  of —  that  life  r^oieea  in>  N^ 
my  poor  child  I  I  cannot  be  yonr  tx- 
ecutioner ;  a  heart  so  gBoerooa,  ao  ten- 
der, so  true,  deserves  n  happier  &(• 
than  it  ia  mine  to  beatow," 

"  Alas  1  sir,"  abe  replied,  "this  ia 
no  sacriBoe  that  I  am  making,  and  jou 
overvalue  what  you  eall  ila  genetoatfy. 
I  have  told  you  that  I  can  never,  never 
love  again.  This  is  no  fooUabybfun  A 
parltr.  My  heart  has  been  long  tried, 
end  sadly  so.  If  I  do  not  know  loy 
own  miud  now,  I  shall  never  know  it. 
I  DOuld  not  wed  a  yonnger  man:  the 
thought  of  that  even  is  painful  and  re- 
pulsive j  and  as  for  dreamy  nine  are 
all  over  long  s^o  (  but  you  oodi^  in* 
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dead,  aSbrd  to  A  life,  odierwiK  dewkte 
MMMghi  A  datj'  imd  t  homo.  And,  O 
AIontDUT)  jou  CMinoI  know  wlut  it  is 
to  a  womsn  to  feel  that  tben  a  oiw 
I  IB  Ibis  world  to  wbom  the  is 


eTerrtbiiig  r' 


.  n,  rajr  child,"  ho  Hid 
thongbdbUf;  "Ipnt^HeaTenToniiiiij 
norcr  repent  Haa  noble  ut.  So  far  u 
it  ii  in  mjr  power  to  an  jou  fnun 


doing  Mt  KM  anured  70a  never  ahalL 
And,  at  teaat,  jrou  are  right  on  one 
point:  I  ean  ^ord  you  a  borne i  I 
tmit  it  may  be  u  yoa  wy,  a  cheofnl 
one :  oome  to  it,  my  child,  aa  to  a  fa- 
ther'! roof." 

And  the  blind  man  atoc^  down, 
aod  tenderij,  if  tadlf ,  kiased  her  hir 
Tonng  head,  aa  be  drew  bit  fotim  wift 
to  hia  boioin. 


with  mamage,  aa  all  romanoea  do,  mj 
tale  would  end  bure;  bnt  such  not 
being  the  cage,  I  have  xtill  something 
to  aaj  aboDt  my  yoang  heroine.  Waa 
Ninette  buipy  ?  Happier  ahe  oertainlj' 
was  than  ahe  had  been  for  jeara  —  for 
she  was  doing  her  daty  cheerfolly,  and 
that  ia  generally  the  nearest  thing  to 
hapnineaa  in  this  life.  But  auoradly 
ber  life  was  not  without  its  daily  cures 
and  nightly  regrets:  what  life  ia  with, 
out  these? — nw  her  hasband's  shat- 


but  herself  attend  on  him  in  hia  ill> 
neasei,  which,  alas  1  were  frequent  and 
protracted.  Neither  did  Moatmar  him- 
aelf  like  any  one  to  be  near  him  at 
"-  I  but  bis  "child- 


he  called  ber )  10  that  Ninette  passed 
many  and  manT-  a  wakeful  and  anx- 
ioaa  night  by  the  bedaide  of  the  blind 


;  and  many  a  wear^  and  careful 
day,  too,  abut  up  in  his  sick  room, 
from  the  dose  and  oppressive  atmos- 
pben  of  which  she  was  seldom  able,  at 
such  times,  to  steal  more  than  mo- 
Bientary  intervals  to  breathe  the  fresh 
air,  and  take  her  hurrieil  walk,  which 
waa  ever  haunted  and  troubled  by  the 
fisar  that  be  might  be  aiktng  fur  ber 
in  ber  abeenoe ;  in  truth,  it  waa  no 
holiday  esiatence  that  she  led.  And 
often,  often  in  the  dim  and  dreary 
twilight  hours,  when  the  sick  man  waa 
too  fitigned  to  talk,  and  sat  propped 
among  his  pillows  by  Uie  dying  nre, 
and  her  bead  was  acbing  aod  throbbing 
with  the  day's  confinetnenC,  and  the 
Mckening  knowledge  that  To-morrow 
woaM  bring  no  change,  bnt  be  only 
like  Yeeterdsy  oome  back  again,  and 
adll  to  be  eons  ihrongh  with  —  while 
nothing  broae  ^le  monotonous  silence 
but  tM  loud  watch  tkkmg  on  the 
table,  or  this  reiK.dro[f*dil*)»pin^  ftoM 


the  roof,  and  damp  leaves  rustling  op 
the  Kuaty  road  outside,  her  thoughts 
would  wander  back  far,  far  sway  into 
the  Past  again,  and  sadly  mealt  the 
dreams,  so  bright  and  10  brief,  and 
still,  despite  the  disappointment  and 
the  grief  of  long  unsolaced  years,  so 
inezpreeubly  dear,  which  she  had  over, 
woven  long  ago  with  the  lost  compa. 
utoD  of  her^alf  forgotten  Yonth.  Then 
she  would  start  as  from  a  painful 
traoco,  aa  ahe  remembered  that  it  waa 
time  to  give  his  sick  draught  to  her 
blind  husband,  and  to  smooth  his  piU 
lows  for  him  agua  1  and  so  she  would 
cross  the  rooD)  with  ber  quiet  step, 
and  speak  to  bim  softly  with  her  cheer- 
ful voice,  and  change  the  bandage  on 
his  burning  temples,  and  put  ber  arm 
about  him  gently,  and  ask  him  bow  he 
felt;  and  the  poor  sufferer  would  press 
ber  baud  between  his  own  fevisrish 
fingers,  snd  force  from  pain  a  mo- 
mentary grateful  smile  to  thank  ber 
withj  and  when  this  was  done,  die 
would  creep  back  to  ibe  window,  and 
sit  down  OMselessly  again;  and  again 
the  old  sod  memories  would  come  to 
haunt  and  mock  her. 

Often,  too,  before  she  sank  to  sleep 
upon  her  mournful  marriage  pillow, 
she  seemed  to  lapse  away  in  fancy  to 
those  days  again.  Often  in  dreams 
she  saw  the  pale  face  of  Hobert  Des- 
sert gazing  at  her  wistftilly,  with  slowly 
darkening  eyes;  or  he  would  seem  to 
point  with  a  look  of  sorrowful  and 
piercing  re ptoHcb  to  his  bleeding  breast; 
and  then  tne  strange  and  tbrilKng  ac 
cents  of  that  voice  which  once,  and 
once  only,  lince  hie  death,  had  startled 
her  by  d.iy,  came  to  torment  and  sad- 
den her  by  nt2b(,  and  sonnded  >com> 
fully  through  nor  dreams  1  but  when 
trombting  and  a^tated  she  was  awaked 
by  the  violent  palpitatioa  of  li«t^ 
bekrty'tho  Only  soimd  open  UA'dait^ 
nte'  ifu'  ke#  fcuibssfs'  ^ISaiiiag  in 
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hi*  alwpi  «r  biMtbing  be*vily,  and  in 

But  gloomj  M  this  life  appun,  it 
hail  iu  Minniei  aide  t  and  wliaieTcr  she 
endured,  she  was  never  vlthout  recom- 
penie  in  the  grateful  tendemeis  which 
the  blind  mnn  tsaoifeeted  for  her. 
UMiy  a  ailent  amile  of  unutterably 
■wevtneHs — many  a  Epeechleu  preaiur« 
of  tlie  band  —  many  a  tremuioua  and 
balf-adoring  kisa,  and  man/  a  deep 
"  God  bleaa  vou,"  spoken  from  IM 
heart,  were  tne  rew^  of  boura  like 
these.  Beaidea,  M  inette  waa  not  alwaya 
under  the  cloud  and  ibadow  of  the 
Paat  1  tha  had  atrength  of  mind  to 
ahuke  it  offifbenever  it  interfered  nith 


Ihougbtfulneu  for  another  which  waa 
DOW  the  chief  occupation  of  her  days, 
laved  her  from  a  too  morbid  iodulgenc* 
of  unaTniling  and  enervating  regrets. 
jfeither  waa  bei  huaband  alwaja  in  tUo 
belpleaa  and  vreariionie  ooniution  of 
pillowa  and  fevcr-draughls,  and  auch 
other  valetudinarian  luxuriei.  When- 
ever bit  health  permitted,  thej  would 
^aketitllecxcuraionB  together  to  what- 
ever placea  in  the  neigh twurhood  poa- 
teased  iutcreat  or  beauty.  He  waa 
•Iwnya  planning  little  aurpriaes  for  hor, 
And  laughed  hke  a  child  when  abe 
teemed  to  be  pleaaed  by  them.  He 
had  made  a  tboughtful  and  careful 
itudy  of  her  lastei,  and  apAred  neither 
■  IB  nor  money  to  gratify  tbera. 
aurrounded  her  with  every  luxury 
which  the  aimple  country  .aide  afforded. 
"And  wbat  would  I  not  do/'  be  wae 
OMutautly  exdaiaung,  "for  my  liitia 


!?; 


cbUd^nune,  wbo  a  k  kind  io  me,  aad 
wbom  I  love  with  all  my  beactt  tboo^ 
il  doetn't  becooM  »n  old  maa  to  taj  n 

Slill  tbc  repeated  confiuenunt  and 
anaietf  which  poor  Ninette  wu  obliged 
to  endure  preyed  {greatly  on  har  bealtli, 
accuatomcd  aa  aha  had  bten  to  w 
much  healthful  independenca,  and  the 
daily  free  enjoyment  of  freah  ur  and 
fieliu.  Her  cough  became  lo  irrilabls 
that  Montmar  inaiated  upon  her  hiving 
ber  lungs  einmined  by  a  medical  niui, 
lo  whieli  she  consented  with  Mme  n> 
luctance:  for  she  felt  that  the  Jow 
couauming  diaeaae  from  which  she  had 
DOW  been  suffering  for  years,  waa  really 
farther  gone  than  aha  wiahed  ber  hnt- 
band  to  know,  or  than  she  beraeif  was 
willing  to  be  obliged  to  admit.  The 
doctor's  report  was,  indeed,  tufSciendy 
alarming:  besiutl  that  har  Innp  were 
acrioualy  affected ;  but  that  though  tlM 
diaeaae  was  fust  making  way  apoD  ibeoi, 
it  waa  still  juat  posdhle,  by  energetio 
treatraeut,  to  arrest  its  progress ;  and 
he  preacribed  immediate  change  of  sir. 
Monttnar,  who  wai  greatly  affected  bf 
tbia  intelligence,  lost  no  time  in  taking 
bis  wifelo  the  sea-side.  Hewasforto. 
nate  enough  to  bear,  after  many  in^iu- 
rit»,  of  a  apacious  and  plenaant  villa  to 
be  let,  for  a  very  reasonable  rent,  in  MM 
of  the  Bunniest  and  most  salubrioal 
tpota  on  the  French  shorei  of  the  Ua. 
diterranean.  He  immediate^  aei:u[ed 
it,  and  sent  forward  servants  to  prepare 
it  for  his  wife's  reoeption.  Thi^er  M. 
end  Madam  Uontmar  aet  ttab  Tfidr 
joumey  waa  destined  to  be  an  erentfitl 


NiMBTTS  and  her  husband  were  obliged 
to  travel  by  alow  stages,  on  account  of 
Uontmar's  extreme  feebleness,  which 
rendered  him  unable  to  wake  any  long 
exertion.  >\'hen  they  were  about  half 
way  to  the  end  of  their  expedition, 
thev  were  induced  by  the  beauty  of  a 
little  town  at  which  Ihoy  stopped  to 
decide  on  piisaing  »  few  days  there, 
before  continuing  their  journey.  Un- 
fortunately, the  only  inn  in  the  place 
waa  so  lull  that  thuy  nere   unable  to 

Erocure  a  private  aitting.room ;  the 
est,  however,  asanred  them  that  many 
of  tlie  travellers  now  in  his  hotel  were 
coing  to  leave  the  (own  on  the  fol- 
towing  morning,  and  that  they  would 


then  be  able   to   cbooae   their   apart- 

While  her  husband,  who  was  aonw- 
what  fntigued  with  his  day's  travri, 
was  lying  down  on  hia  bed,  iir  the  hope 
of  obtaining  an  bDtQ''a  sleep,  Ninette^ 
not  wishing  to  disturb  him,  descended 
to  the  travellers'  room.  The  oidy 
person  in  the  talle  beside  herself  was  S 
man  who,  leaning  back  in  bis  chair, 
with  his  feet  on  the  window-.aill,  was 
reading  a  newspaper  at  the  further  end 
of  the  room,  in  a  little  embrasure  of 
the  wall..  Ue  waa  probably  but  a  pass, 
ing  sojourner  at  the  inn ;  for  ha  won 
along  ndins.«oat,  in  the  ftehlon  of 
equestrians  M  that  day,  and  n  pair  of 
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)on^  boots,  with  spun  buckled  over 
the  intn«p.  The  traTeller  wu  seated  at 
some  distance  from  the  entrance,  and 
with  hifl  back  to  the  fireplace,  where 
Ninette  was  warming  her  hands  and 
feet;  for  although  it  was  now  the  mid- 
dle of  spring,  the  day*  were  still  damp 
and  ran,  and  she  was  chilled  and 
numbed  from  sitting  bo  long  in  the 
carriage  i  both  were,  however,  too 
much  occupied  —  he  with  his  newspa- 
per, and  sue  with  her  own  thougnts 
—  to  ob»erve  each  other;  andhe  nad 
not  even  lifU^d  his  hend  or  appeared  to 
notice  her  i  .       .  ■ 


"  Does  this  box  belong  to  you,  ina~ 
dam?"  said  a  lervant,  thrawing  down 
•  portmanteau  at  the  door;  *'Moatiiiar, 
I  think  —  that's  yoar  name  —  isn't  it, 
madam?  I  brought  the  box  here,  be- 
etuse  I  did  not  like  to  disturb  the  sick 
gentleman." 

"  Yes,  O  yes,"  answered  Ninette, 
looking  at  the  address  on  the  box, 
"that  belong  to  us  —  you  were  qait£ 
right.  He  is  sleeping  now.  I  think 
you  had  better  leave  the  box  outside 
the  door  for  the  present,  for  you  will 
wake  liimif  you  take  it  into  the  room.'' 

"  Certainly,  madam,"  said  the  ser. 
vant,  shouldering  the  portmaDte^u,  and 
going  off  with  it. 

"Monlmarl"oried  the  traveller,  with 
a  sudden  start  as  he  heard  the  name, 
and  rising  to  his  feet  in  such  a  hurry 
that  he  knocked  over  the  chair,  Mnd 
the  paper  fell  out  of  his  hand.  Ma- 
dam Montmar,  indeed,  also  turned  not 
lest  suddenly  as  she  caught  that  excla- 
mation, and  their  eyes  met.  Yes  1 
they  stood  froDting  each  other  in  si- 
lence I  and,  despite  the  bronzed  cheek, 
•nd  the  long  mustache  and  beard, 
Nin«tta  conld  not  but  recognise  that 
bee.  Man  or  ghost,  it  was  Hubert 
Pesscrt  bitnself  that  stood  before  her. 
He  remained  motiunlcM  for  a  moment, 
with  bis  eyes  fixed  foil  upon  her;  and 
then,  with  a  slight  inclination  of  his 
head,  and  a  half  perceptible  curl  of  his 
proud  lip— 

"Pardon  me,  madam,"  he  said,  "I 
—  I  see  that  I  have  unconsciously  in- 
traded  upon  yoa,  and  —  and  yourhus- 

He  moved  to  the  door  as  he  spoke ; 
but  as  he  saw  that  pale  woman  leaning 
there  with  the  deathly  whiteness  on  her 
fsee,  the  words  seemed  to  suffocate 
him,  and  he  could  not  finish  the  mo- 


"Hnbertl"  she  faltered. 

In  a  moment  be  was  at  her  vide— . 

at  her  feet ;  he  had  caught  her  band  — . 
it  wns  not  withdrawn,  but  it  rested, 
cold  and  with  a  lifeless  feeling,  in  his 

"0,  Ninette  I  Ninette  1"  he  cried, 
"my  life's  lost  star  —  woman,  too 
ftUdly  worshipped — Ltoo  undyingly  che- 
rbhed — is  it  thus  we  meet  at  last?" 

Ay,  indeed ;  w»3  this  then  the  meeting 
which  she  had  looked  for,  and  dreamt 
of,  for  such  lon^  long,  desolntc  years? 

"You  are  silent,"  he  cried,  with  the 
hurried  and  broken  accent  of  one  that 
has  suddenly  burst  down  the  barriers 
of  the  reserve  of  alifetimei  "O  speak, 
for  God's  sake  speak,  and  lift  from  my 
heart  the  desolation  and  the  darkness 
of  years;  explun  this  hideous  riddl^^ 
I  will  believe  that  ail  has  been  some 
feverish  dream — sonic  delirious  mistako. 
I  will  believe  anything  but  that  yon 
are  lost  to  me  for  ever '."  and  rising,  he 
caught  her  to  his  heart,  and  dung  bti 
arms  about  ber,  in  one  brief  and  almoat 
terrible  embrace  of  puasionate  anguish. 

She  seemed  suddeuly  to  recover  her- 
self} she  shrank  from  him  with  a  slight 
shudder ;  he  did  not  detain  her. 

"Hubert,"  she  murmured,  "it  U 
too  late.  O,  HubertI  Hubert!  why 
did  you  not  come  before?'' 

"Too  late,"  he  said  sorrowfully,  and 
recoiling  from  her  as  be  spoke  with  a 
quivering  ilp.  "  Yes,  indeed,  the  dead 
should  never  return:  it  ia  wisely  or- 
dered so.  0.  woman  1  woman  I "  be 
cried  bitterly,  "  could  you  not  wait 
one  year?  When  you  yet  scarcely 
thought  me  cold  in  my  gra^e,  could 
you  so  nnreluctandy  wed  another?" 

"Hubert!  HubertI"  she  faltered, 
what  do  you  mean  ? — you  wrong  me— 
Hubert,  as  there  is  truth  in  heaVen 
you  wrong  me." 

"Alasl  madam,"  be  said  sternly, 
"you  have  wronged  youiself — it  waa 
no  idle  tale:  my  own  eyes,  my  own 
ears  could  not  have  deceived  me." 

"  They   told   me "  she  began, 

but  she  could  not  continne. 

"Yea,  that  I  was  dead — I  know  it," 
be  interrupted.  ' '  And'yoa,  findiiigyoar- 
self  released  from  tbe  restraint  of  a  tJ» 
which  had  long  grown  irksome,  mar- 
ried before  tbe  year  was  out :  it  was 
natural  enough." 

"  Hubert,"  she  began  again-.  — 

"  I  am  not  reproaching  you,  ma- 
dam," hes^d;  "or,  if  I  did,  forgiva 
me.  I  ihould  have  died,  I  know.  Why, 
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wlgr  -dU  I  Iweik  Arom.tlM  fingon  of 
tlie  grave;  Jiat  I  could  uot,  1  would 
not  di«,  because  I  (bouskt  (U  wMihe 
Y&iMW  of  yoitib.  that  maoe  me  tbiulc  il), 
my  deUb  will  kill  b«r  too;  so  wtM 
llw  clulch  of  dutli  WM  at  my  beut,  I 
pnfed  t«  God,  'hot  ae  j«tlira  thii 
tiine,  foi  there  il  »  woman  \ipaa  earth, 
and  tliis  woman  lovea  mei  and  if  I 
die.  Iter  heart  will  break.'  And  so,  I 
•oppose.  La  beard  my  prayer  to  pui^ 
iU  tollyi  and  from  deitk  in  the  dewrt 
I  arow,  and  esc^Kid,  as  br  a  minde. 
Well,  I  CToraed  the  wwld,  and  wan- 
dered hack  alone  to  mj  native  riUaee, 
It  was  deaerted  —  to  me,  at  leaat,  oe- 
aerted:  for  I  had  lOJg^t  but  one  wo- 
man Ikere,  and  ihe  wa*  gooe.  I  would 
not  believe  that  ihe  wan  so  aoou  dis- 
loyal to  the  grave  i  for  I  bad  foolish 
old-fiubioDed  notions  about  such  thing! 
then,  and  I  thought  I  kuew  her  belter 
than  I  did.  ■  They  have  told  her  that 
I  am  dead,'  I  thought,  '  and  she  haa 
monmcd  toi  my  death,  and  that  death 
has  len  her  friendless  sJid  alone,  and 
■he  baa  sought  eome  temporary  asylum 
for  her  grief;  but  I  will  go  and  com. 
fort  ber.'  So  I  traced  her  itepst  and 
fdlowed  where  she  had  ^ne,  t*elie*- 
ing  in  her  truth,  and  pitying  her.  It 
was  not  a  desolate  and  Borrowing  child 
tluit  I  was  journeying  to  meet,  but  a 
contented  and  ctreerfnl  married  wo- 
man. Vet  still  old  fancies  cling  so 
round  Ihu  heart,  I  would  not  trust  the 
tale  I  heard  ;  ■  I  will  see  her  myself,' 
I  said:  'I  will  hear  my  doom  from 
ber  own  lips  i  my  own  eyes,  my  own 
ttars  alone  shall  satisfy  me  that  i  have 
been  so  soon  forgotten.'  So  I  did  see 
her,  madam  —  I  did  hear  her:  the 
tale  was  true — my  heart  was  wrnng— 
I  beard  the  sentence  passed,  and  bowed 
my  head." 

She  tried  to  speak,  but  her  voice 
choked  and  failed  her.  Again  he  hur- 
riud  on  •—  "  Getter,  iudoed,  thrice 
better,  had  I  died  before  1  heard  tliose 
words!  Then  I  should  have  died  nt 
least  with  youth's  faith  unsullied  in 
my  heart,  aud  without  accusing  God! 
How  1  have  lived  on  since  thxt  night 
I  hardly  know,  or  care,  indeed,  to 
tJiiuk.  Wherever  1  turned  it  was  only 
to  wander  iHrther  in  the  desert  front 
ite  gates  of  Kdun,  now  for  ever  closed 
upon  me.  I  could  not  rest  in  uiy 
own  country.  Aiiild  the  thousand  hu. 
man  lives  about  lue,  I  knew  only  of 
one  callous  heart  Amongst  the  tnou- 
■un3  U<xi  that  I  met,  1  beheld  only 


one  wbjM  belioty  and  whav  inA 
were  lost  ta  inefuw«*er>  I  moldnst 
reloim  to  nty  native  villagB,  tarifm 
liie  birthplace  of  a  futile  and  fooU 
aSection,  whiifa  it  now  ahwned  tae  U 
U»e   feH  I    and  ■  bow,'    I  diM^ 


Olwwbab 


I  I  ■ 
knew  in  childhooik  n 


wan,  aod  nery  «tnam  ID  it 
Md.    I  Msd,  '  I  wtU  fbigrt 


but   I  cooM  not. 
'  ike  II  onwarthy,'  yat  I  atitt  cherished 
rof  dayi     ■       '  ■  ■■     • 


littr  tma.    I  joined  tha  anoyagain.  I 
■aid,  •  it  will  be  eaay  to  die  now.'   I 
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KMgfat  death  overywfaece,  bat  fond 
him  not.  Alaal  to  tboaa  wlio  most 
for  the  grave  it  newer  cfMH. 
I  fell  apoa  ras  whidi  I  did  act 
care  to  have.  I  was  praiied  for  a 
courage  which  I  did  not  really  poMCK. 
Stbt  by  the  dying  camp  fira^  oetwath 
the  silent  midnight  shade,  and  even  ia 
the  shattered  breach,  and  at  the  nn 
of  the  fbrlom  kope,  the  iin^e  of  thit 
woman  was  still  beside  BM  i  andwben 
I  kuked  fcr  death  I  met  only  tbs 
iace  from  which  I  was  dying.  1  bad 
thought  to  have  shut  ber  for  em 
from  my  heart,  but  I  deceived  mpdL 
Pride  even  did  not  heh)  me  as  it 
should  i  and  though  1  still  cned, '  At 


"O  Hubert!  Hubertl"  oiad  Ni- 
nette, breaking  as  from  the  ^wU  erf  a 
nightmare,  into  «  sndden  and  pasMoa. 
ate  utterance,  "  yon  have  bMm  cn> 
eilydeoeived.  " 

"  Deceived  1"  be  repeated. 

"  Yes,"  she  said;  •■  the  name  which 
BO  lightly  impowd  upon  you  had  bsea 
only  assumed  aa  a  tmtaponrj  protee- 
tioo.  I  was  not  married  Meo  ws 
met,  and  the  words  of  yoer  nnmeiiUd 
reproach  jHsrced  deeply  to  a  beart 
that  never  had  oeased,  nor  aver  w^ 
Hubert,  to  beat  tenderly  and  tmly  for 
you.  O,  Hubert,  Hubertl  vrhy  wen 
yon  so  readily  the  dupe  of  a  dec^ 
lion  whicli  your  own  heart  might  essi* 
]y  have  explained?  Alas  I  my  pov 
mend,  could  one  doubtful  wmd  di> 
place  BO  soon  the  confidence  of  years? 
Why,  why  did  you  not  seek  me  yonr- 
aeir — confirm  the  luggestioni  d 
your  better  iustincta,  and  absolve  the 
wonun  IbHt  you  loved  from  the  impu- 
tation of  a  wrong  which  should  nerer 
have  been  attributed  to  her  cm  so  tri- 
vial 8  foundation  t    1  dmifat  not,  in- 
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deed;  Am  jva  have  infered,  ny  Hn- 
btfft,"  ike  aaidt  gung  ot  him  tender, 
lythniughber  tean.  "Ah  me  I  how 
mncii  pnn  might  h&va  been  spared 
to  both,  but  fur  that  &Ul  pride  1" 

Denert  seemed  litentlv  to  writb« 
beneatli  tbem  wotdi.  "  Forgive  me, " 
In  Mid,  hamblf,  and  with  ■  heui. 
broken  Moent,  h  be  lift«d  ber  hand, 
■nd  preued  it  with  putioute  rerfr- 
xano*  to  Ub  lipi. 

"  Yearif  years,"  she  ooDtioiwd, 
« throogh  my  life  and  id  mj  heart 
thoaa  hai^  and  cruel  words  have  left 
their  laatmg  pain.  We  met  and 
twrted  aa  yon  know,  and  time  passed 
DT  I  until  at  last,  from  hopeless  fan. 
oea  and  wild  thoaghts,  that  meeting 
grew  into  a«ort  of  dream  —  a  strange, 
nnreal  nightmare,  which  I  bItots  not 
to  recall.  For  the  belief  in  the  loss 
of  all  my  haptt  in  life  bad  been  al- 
ready forad  upon  me  with  tuch  ter- 
r^Ja  diatinetnes*.  that  I  was  com- 
pelled to  deem  mywlf  deceived  by  my 
own  tenies,  and  to  doubt  that  it  was 
indeed  yoar  voice  that  I  heard  once 
more.  My  lo*e,  then,  was  loet  to  me 
for  ever.  That  which  I  gave  you 
ODoa — my  heart — has  never  Men 
anodier'a;  it  is  yours  yet,  alul  in 
TMol  All  life's  dreams  were  over 
llow_-iti  dnties  atoneTemained.  Hu. 
bert,  I  bad  but  one  friend  .—  but  one 
hnnMn  being,  who,  in  my  life's  wi- 
dowhood to  yon,  stood  near  me.  He 
enme  to  me  as  yonr  friend .—  your  own 
words,  too,  nad  once  eonfirmod  kis 
title  to  that  name.  Ue  mourned  for 
yon  with  me :  he  seemed  to  grieve  in 
my  grief.  He  said  that  he  lud  loved 
you  as  a  brother,  and  his  words 
tooched  me,  for  I  saw  be  spoke  the 
tmtb.  He  came  to  me,  Hubert,  a 
diattered,  broken  wreck  —  a  man 
wavtad  with  suffering,  and  fallen  upon 
nrly  age.  Ha  bore  with  hira,  atas  I 
that  fatal  token  of  the  grave ;  for 
when  the  |Mge  of  our  early  vows  re- 
tamed  to  me.  as  tbe  sign  and  seal  of 
their  irrevocable  doom,  it  was  from 
bia  hands  that  I  received  it.  With 
this  he  came  and  went.  Time  wasted 
desolately  by.  It  brought  no  change 
in  my  deep  grief— no  Lght  alone  the 
bcpeles* years.  How  should  it?  Well, 
ve  met  again.  I  found  him,  Hubert, 
miserable,   blind,  forlorn,  and  friend. 


relieved  him    in    his  sharpest    pain ; 
10  that  he  grew,  at  tengtfa,  to  lean 


upon  me  like  a  child  ;  and  be  was  old, 

nnit  had  no  olber  fViend ' ^  " 

Bfae  paused  a  moment,  for  ber  voice 
began  to  falter.  He  was  at  ber  feet 
BB  though  he  bad  been  smitten  down 
there  by  some  heavv  blow.  He  had 
not  moved  while  site  was  speaking, 
and  bis  head  waa  bowed  upon  his 
breait  like  one  who  hears  his  doom, 
and  dare  not  speak ;  but  his  swollen 
and  crimson  temples  seemed  nigh 
bmvting  with  their  intense  and  painltd 

Again  she  spoke — 

"Hubert,  to  that  man  I  was  as  all 
the  world  to  others.  I  knew  he  ooold 
not  live  on  wiUtont  me.  He  was 
not  snch  a  one  as  a  drl  uiually  choose* 
for  her  husband.  He  was  not  young, 
nor  strong,  nor  handsome;  but  old, 
and  very  weak.  Oh  I  I  have  said 
that  life's  dreams  were  passed  away  — . 
iu  dnties  all  that  were  left  me.  God 
seemed  to  sneak  out  suddenly  in  my 
heart,  and  dictate  the  path  to  follow. 
I  bowed  my  head  ana  obeyed.  Un- 
bert,  I  thought  of  you  as  one  in  hea- 
ven, not  on  esrU).  I  believed  you 
saw  me,  watched  over  me,  were  near 
me  then.  I  believed  tbat  yon  could 
see  tbe  stru^le  at  my  heart ;  and,  oh  I 
in  many  and  many  a  weary,  sleepless, 
thoughtful  night,  as  mv  duly  seemed 
to  unfold  itself  slowly,  and  grow 
clear  and  clearer  to  the  sense,  and  I 
strove  hard  and  long  to  accept  it,  and 
hnmbly  and  faithfully  abide  iu  il,Ihave 
fimciea  that  from  some  angel-home 
you  smiled  upon  mc,  pitied  and  ap- 
proved ]  Hubert,  tbat  man  loved 
me  —  as  a  father  might  a  child.  He 
knew  bow  little  I  had  to  give  him,  yet 
he  prized  it  still.  I  mamed  him,  Hu. 
bert.     Do  yon  blame  me?    Answer 

"  Blame  you  I"  he  said,  riling,  and 
drawing  her  to  him,  "  Alaa  I  no ;  my 

SOT,  poor  child  I  Nor  do  I  accuse 
onttnar.  I  did  confide  to  him  that 
ringt  I  donbt  not  he  believed  rae 
dead.  But  you,  the  unconscious  vic- 
tim of  a  fatal  error— a  tale  tbat  wore 
too  terribla  a  semblance  of  the  truth- 
how  can  I  reproach  you,  that,  with  a 
heart  so  pure,  yon  dedicated  your 
deaolate  life  to  so  stem  and  cheerless  a 
duty?     My  poor  love,  tbat  cheek  is 

Sile  i    it  bos  known  grief  too  soon. 
St,   Ninette,"   be   added,  with  in- 
tense,  repressed  eamestDess,  <*  yon  tell 


t  and  sia^  affection  ;on 
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^et  permit  ma  to  claim.  While  this 
,n  to  ftil  other  ties  ftre  KtotM  of  sand ; 
thej  cannot,  ibHll  not  hold  you  from 
me.  Before  Gcxl,  and  \a  the  greae 
court  of  human  fealinc,  we  are  man 
and  wife.  You  are  alill  mine  —  mine 
alone.  I  admit  no  other  ctaim ;  I  will 
submit  to  none.  0,  mjrheart'i  choKn 
one  —  mj  tnialreis  —  my  betrothed," 
be  criud  vehement!;,  and  gracing  her 
hand  with  iinpetaoui  eiiergj.  "  It  ia 
not  even  now  too  late  that  we  have 
met  I  Before  tfa«  grave  doaei  npon 
both,  <ome  happier  yean  ma/  yet  be 
oUrg.  Fly  wiCD  me  al  once~atmioe, 
while  there  ia  time.  I  will  carry  yon 
to  Ihe  end  of  the  world  ;  anywhere, 
any  place  ii  better  than  tbia,  I  am 
ricV^inette  —  no  outcast  now.  I  do 
In 
rriage  can 
be  got  ready  ;  your  boxea  are  already 

Kcked ;  or  ahould  yon  leave  them 
re,  yon  Ebiill  not  want.  You  con- 
leutl  Ah,  yea,  mine,  mine  once  more 
and  for  evermore  1"  he  pawionately 
cried,  ai  he  presied  hit  burning  and 
fevered  lipi  to  here. 

Stunned  and  overpowered  by  the 
tnmultuoua  vehemence  with  which  he 
HK)ke,  ibe  remained  for  lome  momenU 
like  one  stupilietl ;  but  B»  the  full  meaa- 
ing  of  his  word*  grew  jlowly  clear  to 
her  compreheniuon,  the  recoiled  from 
la  embrace,  and  rctreat- 
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hid  her  face  in  ber  I 

"  0  Hubert,"  afae  murmored,  with 
a  voice  icarcely  audible,  "  do  net 
tempt  me.  Be  rocrcifcL!  Be  gene- 
iDtnl  Sparenie)IIubert,thiidEeppaial 
You  ask  what  you  well  kiMw  1  can. 
not  conaent  to.  I  am  now  the  guar. 
diun  of  another'!  honour  i  Ihenumel 
bear  is  hia.  I  once  sought  Ihe  pro- 
tection of  that  name — bow  ahali  I  bow 
VingBhame  upon  it  f  He  ii  old,  and 
blind,  and  weak.     How  can  I  leave 

him him  that  never  spoke  a  barah 

word,  or  did  an  unkind  act  to  me  since 
we  hare  lived  together  ?  I  cannot 
break  his  heart.  I  cannot  do  this 
thing!" 

"Not  his,"  he  cned  bitterly,  "but 
mine  the  heart  that  you  are  willing  to 
break  I  Are  these  the  woids  of  an  un. 
changed  aflection — this — this  the  proof 
of  a  heart  unalterably  mine,  as  yoa 
have  said?  Child,  uiese  words  ate 
false  and  weak.  The  heart  knows  no 
anch  logic  These  ties  yon  speak  of 
am  but  hay-wisps ;    before  one  deep 


amotion,  one  true  impulse,  they  w 
shrivel,  bunt,  and  fall  I" 

"Hubert,"  ibe  aobbed,   "eaa 

indeed,  be  yon  ?■' 

•' Ninette  1  Ninette  1" 


t  Gnt  D 


«?     To  » 


your  heart  was  given, 
(roth  was  plighted.  Impressed  wi'tli  a 
false  belief  in  my  death,  yon  surren. 
dered  to  another  the  rights  thAi  had 
been  mine.  But  that  deatk  never 
ivelly  took  place,  that  belief  hu  been 
dispelled,  and  those  rights  are,  tbers. 
fore,  still  mine.  They  ware  never 
truly  cnnoalled,  for  1  never  sBmn> 
dared  them,  and  you  never  wiUingij 
withdrew  them,  and  Hero  I  atand  to 
claim  them  now.  All  othera  an  bet 
a  usurpation  and  a  wrong,  and  caanot 
bind  yon  still." 

She  lifted  up  her  head,  and  IcMiked 
earnestly  and  sorrowfully  into  faia£ace^ 
The  bic,  bright  tears  were  rolling 
■lowly  down  her  own,  and  trembhd  oa 
each  soft,  dark  eyelash. 

"  Hubert,''  she  said,  speaking  veijr 
slowly,  and  with  a  painful  difficulty, 
"  do  yon  remember  that  you  oace  aaid 
that  hnman  life  must  recognise  aooM 
higher  law  even  than  low,  and  tkat 
was  duty.  I  did  not  understand  thoM 
words  when  you  uid  tbem  then  )  bat 
I  have  suffered,  and  have  undentood 
them  since.  Oh,  have  you  Ibrgottea 
the  wisdom  of  your  youth  7  Al^ 
Hubert,  you  that  know  my  weakness 
~-you  to  whom  I  have  opened  all  wy 
heart  —  yon  that  know  the  painfiil 
strufFgle  1  endura,  and  how  diffienlt 
*nd  hard  henceforth  must  be  my  daily 
life,  you  certainly  should  have  he«i 
the  last  to  tempt  me  tiius,  or  to  adi 
such  pain  to  a  heart  already  wrung 
bj  sorrow.  Ob,  when  i  spoke  to  yon 
just  now,  I  was^  indeed,  eemforted  and 
consoled  by  the  feeling,  that  if,  indeed^ 
the  future  were  still  lost  te  ns,  the  pan 
was  oleand  up  and  ezfAained— that 
you  naderstood  me  now,  and  wentd 
feel  for  me,  as  I  feel  for  yon,  Hubert. 
Must  I  think  that  I  waa  nuatsken  ?" 

"Feel  for  toe  I"  he  cried.  "  Yoti 
love  to  mock  ma  inth  snch  wordk 
Your  sympathy,  at  least,  coata  yo« 
nothing,  it  entails  no  sacrifice — itean 
inspire  but  little  gratitude." 

"  Hubert,"  she  said,  with  a  ahnddar 
of  the  heart,  it  is  you  who  are  changed, 

"  Say  franidy  that  yon  hate  tme,  as 
yando,"hesaidi  "I  daU  uwhmnad 
you  better." 
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"  I  hara  ipok^n  anoe  too  fitnU;," 
■he  rqiliad,  coldl/. 

^'  By  heaven,  Kinetta  I"  he  cried, 
Kizing  her  wrist  with  a  burning  grup 
\>hich,  terrified  and  tremblingi  stac  in 
TMD  attempted  to  ibake  off,  "  I  irill 
not  part  from  you  thus  !  You  bava 
lejected,  Korned  me,  till  1  am  mad 
with  pauion  and  de^>air  I  Child  I 
child]  vov  have  roused  a  fiend  you 
cannot  lightly  lay  again  I" 

"  Release  tne.  sir  1"  abe  cried,  with 
an  impotent  struggle  to  escape ;  "  yon 
have  indeed  weundeil  and  bumbled 
me  1  liare  you  a  soldier's  honour,  a 
man's  pity,  or  mbst  I  call  for  aid  ?" 

"  Ninette  1  Ninette  I"  cried  ia 
anxious  voice  behind  her  as  ahe  spokci 
and  suddeQly  ber  companion,  startled 
at  (be  sound,  relaxed  hia  grasp  upon 

"  My  huaband  1  my  busband  I"  cried 
Ninette,  and  ran  into  his  ai'ois. 

UootDiar,  beating  with  no  reply 
wlwn  on  awaking  from  hii  siesta  he 
had  called  his  witb,  and  lomewbat 
•Urmed  by  ber  absence,  had  descended 


the  stairs  alone,  and  attracted  by  lh« 
■ouBid  of  voicest  of  whicb,  with  tbo 
BcuteneH  of  hearing  peculiar  to  the 
bliod,  be  at  once  reuognieed  bis  wife's 
as  one,  had  lelt  his  way  through  the 
Open  door  of  the  room,  from  which 
the  sounds  had  proceeded.  Unheard 
during  this  excited  converaation,  he 
had  entered  and  partially  overheard 
the  Utter  part  of  It,  as  he  stood 
there,  with  his  head  painfully  itretched 
forward,  and  an  expression  of  impo- 
tent alarm  on  bis  face,  atich  as  I  hava 
heard  described  to  be  the  loOk  upon  a 
horse's  fbce  in  the  vicinity  of  some 
tiger's  lair,  when  the  wild  beast  is 
preparing  to  spring  down. 

"I  congratulate  you,  madam,"  laid 
Dessert,  with  a  glance  of  scomful.dit. 
appointment  at  Ninette,  who  was  sob- 
bing convulsively  upon  the  old  man'A 
breast ;  "  and  you,  sir,"  he  added, 
turning  to  Moatmar,  "I  leave  with 
the  best  possible  wishes,  to  your  wife'e 
^bction    and    your    own    tiiougtils  I 


CBAPTKE  zn. 


It  was  in  the  dusk,  towards  the  even* 
in^  of  that  eventful  day,  Ninette  wu 
stillsittiiig  alone,  and  weeping  bitterly, 
when  she  was  aroused  by  a  little  knock 
at  the  room  door. 

"  May  1  come  in  ?"  said  a  low  voice, 
and  looking  up  she  saw  ber  husband 
beside  her.  He  had  till  nowjudicionB- 
ly  left  her  to  herself.  He  felt  that  for 
tLe  presentall  words  would  be  painfuL 
"I  have  brought  you  a  letter,  dear," 
he    said,    placing    a  note   upon    the 


turb  you,  I  heard  him  inquiring  atler 
you,  and  asked  him  what  lie  wanted, 
when  be  gave  me  the  note.  I  am  very 
lorry  this  has  happened.  But  pray 
try  to  think,  as  I  shall  myself,  that 
this  letter  has  never  paned  through  my 
bands,  aud  that  I  am  ignorant  of  its 
ever  having  been  sent." 

He  was  leaving  the  room  sotUy  as 
he  spoke. 

"Stay!"  ihecried- 

"  I  tbiek  you  bad  better  be  alone, 
my  child,"  he  answered  tenderly. 

"  I  can  only  open  this  letter,"  she 
iBid,  "in  yonrpreaenoe." 


He  sat  down  vrithout  replying,  and 
covered  his  face  with  his  bands. 

She  broke  the  seal  with  trembling 
fingers  add  read : — 

"  I  have  been  hasty.  I  have  hart 
you,  and  I  did  not  willingly  do  M. 
Forgive  me ;  I  did  not  mean  this.  Btrt 
O,  Ninette,  how  could  I  lose  you 
calmly,  and  for  ever?  Ton,  too,  by 
this  will  have  had  time  to  reflect  upon 
that  irrevocable  doom  to  which  this 
morning  you  were  wiliiag  to  sentepc* 
both  yourself  and  me.  I  know  that 
the  step  jrbich  1  still  urge  upon  you 
must  look  a  grave  one  to  a  womai^ 
but  it  is  really  far  less  ao  than  it  a^ 
pears.  The  words  with  which  this 
morning  you  strove  to  fortify  your  re- 
solution have  indeed  a  sound  of  autho. 
rity,  but  it  is,  believe  me,  a  false  one; 
and,  alas  I  my  poor  friend,  what  com. 
pcnsaiion  is  there  in  these  for  a  break- 
ing heart,  and  the  knowledge  which  will 
accompany  it,  that  you  have  of  your  own 
accord  wrecked  for  ever  Che  huppiaess, 
and  embittered  the  whole  existence  of 
the  man  you  profess  to  love.  But  it 
is  not  for  my  happiness  but  your  own 
that  I  now  speak.  I  think  you  orer- 
eitiinate  your  own  courage,  Ninette; 
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lor  f<n  QUHwt  bat  MB  that,  won 
gf»n6ag  jour  Tiew  of  dot/  to  be  Uu 
n^t  ona  (wbich,  mnembw,  I  deav), 
)'et(  faowQver  euf  of  perfornuuice  tMt 
dutj  mmy  luTe  been  to  jou,  lo  long  u 
70U  bolieved  llw  dreMua  of  your  jtouth 
•nd  tbe  hope*  of  life  to  ban  pendwd 
in  an  Mtl)'  P**^  >t  will  beomfbrth 
ba  randmd  or,  tar  otberwise  I7  tba 
thoogbt  tbat  theae  bate  oaee  more 
bloomed  for  jon,  «)d  tbat  jou  Iutb 
yovnelf  KJected  tbem  for  ever.  Ni- 
nette, JOU  miut  see  that  the  ch(»oa  U 
between  tbe  bappineet  or  tbe  iletpair 
of  a  lifiititiie  I  nor  tbat  lor  yoandf 
alone,  bat  for  both  of  tu.  For  I  will 
not  bide  from  jou  bow  much  iba  bap- 
piom  of  nj  whole  life,  perhaps  tbat 
afe  it«eir,  miut  depend  on  jour  ded- 
uon.  If  JOU,  iodeed,  choote  to  be 
mine,  and  to  truit  in  me,  no  power 
on  earth  thall  keep  me  lirom  jou ;  if 
JOU  decide  otherwin,  one  word  from 
joa  will  be  sufficient  to  baniah  me  tor 
ever. 

"  Wbilel  write  there  are  bonei  wait- 
ing in  the  itable,  and  before  moonrife 
we  might  be  far  from  benoe.  I  await 
joor  ansirar  with  a  beatinz  liearti 


When  ahe  had  finiibed  reading 
theae  words,  abe  nut  the  letter  down, 
and  leaned  her  nead  upon  tbe  bed 
without  ipeaking. 

"  U  V  poor  child,"  Mid  her  hniband, 
tenderjj  laving  hii  hand  upon  her 
ihoulder,  "I  itxl  for  jou,  deaplj." 

■■  Tbii  letter,"  the  oid,  after  an  af- 
ftrt,  but  atiU  gpeaking  wiUi  great  di£. 


Gohj,  "  eoataina  "*|-=-g  bat  a  t». 
quert  which  I  cannot  oomplj  with.  I 
will  not  read  it  to  jou."  ibe  add^ 
'  r  wouUonljgin 


irit,mjehildrbe 

"Tea,"  abe  replied.  Tbtn  wsi  a 
acnp  of  paper  tywg  on  the  dnminz. 
table.  Siis  looK  it  im,  and  wrote  wiA 
Ae  little  pencil  which  waa  aBaehed  to 
ber  watcfa-cbain  (wo  worda .—  "  Far*, 
well,  Hubert  1" 

That  waa  aU  ^  dared  tnMt  luraelf 
to  writer 

"  You  will  aend  it  for  ma?"  ibt 
aaid,  folding  it  up.  "  Stnj,"  ahe  add- 
ed, opeoit^  the  little  note  again,  "I 
fo^ot  to  aigu  it;  and  ahe  wrote  h« 
name  at  the  botlom-k"  Ninette  Moot- 
How  mneh  waa  there  w  that  Mb. 
acnptioD  of  her  hnaband^  namel 

Five  minutea  after  the  letter  had 
gone,  she  heard  the  aowad  of  faotaaa' 
hoofa  in  tbe  oourt  below.  It  waa  Un- 
bertDeaaert.  She  recognised  hi>  alight 
apare  figure  beneath  tbe  boweman'a 
doak,  as  be  passed  nnder  the  dark 
archwaj.  She  atrained  ber  adiing 
forehead  againat  tbe  wwdow-pane,  and 
located  va^uelj  out  upon  tbe  niafat 
Ztessot  did  not  once  took  up.  Sba 
soon  loat  aigbt  of  bim  in  the  darknaaa, 
nod  the  aound  of  bia  horaa'a  boola  giew 
momentarilj  more  and  more  faint  usag 
tbe  dialant  bridge.  She  fdt  that 
beneefortb  there  waa  the  whoie  wide 
work!  between  them. 


cHApran  zni. 


Knmrn  did  not  die,  as  she  might 
faftTe  done,  of  a  sudden  paroxjam  of 
conanmption,  nor  did  ahe  waste  aw«j 
with  a  broken  heart  towards  an  eailj 

Eve,  nor  eren  did  she  fall  into  a  *io- 
1  lever  or  delirium.  A  severe 
headadie,  which  lasted  two  or  three 
daja,  was  the  only  apparent  effect 
wbich  followed  the  event  which  I  have 
described.  Yet  abe  did  aufler,  nor 
tbat  lightl J  nor  brieflj, 

Neither  did  Montmardie  forthwith, 
ai  by  all  kwa  of  romance  he  ought  to 
have  done,  to  make  room  for  hia  wife's 
mniriage  with  her  former  lover,  and 
so  bring  about  a  happy  ending  of 
thiagsf  wi^  "  virtne  rewarded,"  ire. 
tlMOkl.tMR^d*],  kdced,  fe^deaipljr 


for  tbe  pain  which  be  bad  inmlnntttily 
cauaed ;  and  be  dcfibred  it,  net  witb- 
ost  bitter  aelf-aocnaatioa.  Ui«n«e  a, 
as  is  well  known,  a  most  difficult,  nnt 
to  impoaaible  thing  to  obtain  in  Itomaa 
Catholic  countries,  but  Siaeue's  ho*, 
band  oBered  to  make  every  effort  in 
bis  power  to  obtain  her  release  from  a 
tie  which  he  aaid  abe  bad  oontraeted 

She  wonid  not,  however,  hear  of  thiat 
and  thej  continued  to  live  together  for 
many  years,  mndi  in  the  aaiae  waj  >• 
befure ;  widi  this  diSirence  onlj  per. 
haps,  that  Montmar,  as  be  grew  older 


i  we^er,  became 


'„Zl. 


late.    Boor  lUiMl^r.icHeA^.. 
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boTB  everyAiMg  fMt  qtriat  cbewM- 
SesB)  and  A  hutj  «r  ttnkiiid  wordneTer 
puud  bar  lipi. 

Alaal  whstever  he  migfat  be,  and 
whether  cross  or  kiod,  h»  was  all  iba 
had  to  loTe  utd  oar«  for.  They  bad 
no  cbildnn.  She  iMrrer  beard  of  Hu- 
bert Dessert^  and  was  even  ignorant 
whether  be  were  in  France  or  not. 

*■  I  dare  ny  he  bu  long  unee  nar- 
riad  another,"  abe  used  to  think,  ■'  and 
in  Mine  hiq)pier  afibction  has  bj  thii 
time  forgotten  the  pain  and  diaap- 
pointment  of  his  first  love.  I  aoppoae 
w«  Aall  never  meet  again." 

At  laal,  after  many  yean,  Colond 
Montmar  died,  and  Ninette  was  now 
fleet  bQtf  aUst  what  a  change  had 
thoae  years  wtffked  npon  that  once  fair 
&ea  M  Uadame  MonUnor  I  She  was 
Bftwapala,  thin,  and  shrunken  woman, 
with  a  constant  stoop,  and  that  fr». 
qncMt  and  painful  cough  which  marks 
ConsumpUon  in  its  lost  Stoee.  There 
was  scarcely  a  trace  of  her  former 
bsanty  left,  and  into  that  mtt,  brown, 
laatrDQB  hair  of  hen,  years  of  anxious 
thought  and  constant  Buffering  had 
woven  threads  of  prematnre  nlver. 

After  an  absence  of  many,  many 
years,  Madame  Hontmar  now  returned 
to  the  long-deaerted  home  ofher  early 
childhood. 

The  <dd  faces  she  had  known  in 
jonth  DO  longer  greeted  her  to  her 

"^  ■o  few  there 


>  longer  greetef 
lloge.     There  v 


Uooming  nrl,  whose  beauty,  tnan^ 
yean  ago,  nad  been  i\»  boast  of  their 
neiffhboorhood,  and  there  were  fewer 
still  who    cared   to   remember  these 

The  poor  woman,  retaming  to  her 
forsaken  bom«,  found  the  garden 
ohoked  with  weeds,  the  arbotir  brokui, 
the  honsB  strange  and  desolate.  It 
wea  with  a  nckeninf  heart  that  she 
wandered  through  the  silent  rooms, 
looked  at  the  dumantled  skeleton  of 
the  little  bed  in  which  she  had  slept  as 
a  child ;  or  stood  shivering,  with  the 
graaa  growing  high  above  her  feet, 
bcmeatn  the  mildewed  roof  of  the 
ruineil  aummer-bouse,  where  she  bad 
so  often  sat  as  a  girl  with  Hub«rt 
Dassert.  Indued,  she  could  only  dimly 
realise  that  fact — that  she,  the  solitarv, 
pale^oed,  faded,  wiltierad  thing  sne 
knew  hersrif  to  b^  had  ever  really 
tat,  in  that  tame  weed-worn,  dismal 
gsrdeo,  nnder  that  same  wtsm-ettea 


nK>f|  a  beautifbt  kaA  joyotweir),  con- 
scious in  and  eonMent  of.  ur  own 
youth)  with  her  jomtg  latvi't  breath 
npon  bwwBnndieek,andhisarmaboDt 
her  happy  waist,  wondering  what 
colden  yean  the  fature  had  in  store 
tor  her.  Alaa  I  as  she  wandered  from 
ptaoe  to  plooe  widi  a  restless  step,  and 
tier  short,  feeble  cough  sonnding  pain- 
fully distinct  through  the  nient  rooms, 
paunngtaere  and  there  to  gaze  at  some 
old  remembered  object  of  famiture, 
and  Uien  with  a  little  shiver  drawing 
her  shawl  more  cloaely  about  her  thin 
and  drooping  shoolders,  she  looked 
&r  more  like  some  ghoet  come  back 
firom  restless  wanderings  over  the 
world,  to  visit  tbat  old,  forsaken 
honae,  than  a  respectable  matron  in 
the  first  year  of  her  widowhood  for  a 
tiresome  old  husband. 

It  was  Ute  MM  summer  evening  that 
Kioette,  who  had  lingered  thraelongor 
than  woa  her  wont,  w««  still  sitting  in 
the  little  arbonr,  which  she  had  caused 
to  be  restored;  for  she  had  been 
dreaming  of  past  days,  and  the  sun  had 
set  unnoticed  by  her. 

"  Alas !  "  she  cried,  in  the  intot- 
nty  ofber  reflections  thiukins  aloud, 
"men  ore  so  difierentl  I  ^re  say 
be  has  never  understood  that  socrifiee. 
Ah,  me  t"  rile  added,  "  I  dare  say  be 
has  seldom  tfaongbt  of  it." 

The  light  leaves  rustled  round  her 
as  she  Bpolw,  and  thnmgb  the  filling 
dews  a  soft  voice,  trematom  with  deep 
emolioD,  murmured — 

"  Yea,  0  woman,  too  precnous  for  this 
low  life.  The  past  has,  indeed,  been  - 
nnderatood  at  last.  Ninette!  Ninette) 
will  you  refuse  forgiveneu  to  one  who 
has  waited  long  and  wandered  far  to 
ask  it — one  who,  in  his  deepest  penu 
teooe,  ownsbimselfunworth^of  alove- 
be  dares  not  claim,  but  which  he  yet 
hopes  to  win  bock  ?" 

It  was  Hnbert's  voice;  and  in  a 
moment  more  he  was  kneehng  at  her 
side.  She  was  not  surprised  or  startled. 
It  seemed  to  her  so  natnnl  that  he 
should  have  cotne  back  at  last  and 
found  her  there,  in  the  old  arbour,  at 
sunset,  just  as  he  hod  left  her. 

"  Abu  I  my  poor  Hubert,"  she  saidi 
sorrowfully,  laying  her  band  gently  on 
his  bead,  and  gaaing  down  into  his 
eyes  —  "  you  have,  indeed,  wailed  so 
long,  that  there  is  liule  left  to  ask 
for  worth  the  having.  This  poor 
shrtmken  body,  this  laded  tiaa,  arc 
b«t  a  poor  rairanl  Ibi  ywtn  of  patient- 


.„c;(X)gic 


>T  to  jov,  Hubert 

"  More,  0)  imaeaturabl^  more,"  lia 
cried,  witfa  panionate  fervor,  M  lie 
folded  her  to  hia  beut,  "Uian  wfaso, 
in  tbis  Hme  tpot,  in  boyhood,  yean 
mo,  1  fint  breathed  to  you,  Ninette, 
of  a  love  which  timo  haa  Mnce  tried, 
Mtd  (ufitirin);,  I  hope,  exaltail.  O,  { 
could  not  Ibrget  you ;  1  bave  lived  on 
for  yean  in  the  hope  of  thii  hour,  b 
bat  come  at  laat.  My  wife,  my  bride, 
look  up  I  The  long,  Ions  oideal  ii 
over.  It  ii  no  longer  tbrbtdden  to  be 
happy." 

And  Ninette  waa  happy,  indeed,  ■■ 
■he  fuit  the  toft  fidd  tJC  that  dear  arm 
once  more  aboat  her,  u  in  ysnth  |  *■ 
bet  cheek,  Auahed  with  snettt  and 
atrange  ainotiona  long  nnfelt,  and  the 
prsnd  cootdonanna  that  ahe  waa  in. 
deed  ntill  loved,  and  loved,  perhapet 
aiore  deefdy  than  of  old.  She  did 
not  attempt  to  restrain  her  happineaa, 
but  yielded  qnieilji  to  the  apeecfaleaa 
and  tnexpreaHble  joy  of  theae  senaa.. 

"Yea,"  aba  said,  after  a  long  aad 
delicious  ailence,  in  arbicb  abe  aeemed 
to  have  been  drinlcJiig  in,  ai  it  were, 
the  full  and  complete  realisation  of  the 
fB«t,  "  tbis  »,  indeed,  hHpptnaail 
AIbjI  HtibeH,  I  fear  .it  oomua  UW 
late."  But  he  kissed  away  the  feai } 
and  to  the  old  jkmiliar  threifaold  ctf 
her  oirlbood'a  quiet  hone,  Ninette  and 
b«r  lover  wandered  back  ^ng  the 
•nmrner  (;rmsa,  a  peoNve  pair,  too 
bappy  to  speak  nnch.  Behind  them 
tow  llie  warn.  Ml  noon,  and  before 


tbem  loie'a  own  rosy  planet  fingmd 
intbe darkening  wML 

Alatl  pool  MiaeUa  bad  quba 
truly:  ber  bap|Hne*e  had  eene  t«i 
late.  She  never  livwd  to  be  HnbW'i 
wife  1  and  abe  <bwl,  indeed,  not  miij 
days  afler  the  evenang  of  ibat  mtetiii 
which  [  faave  juit  deacribedi  bat  ii 
her  last  hoora  tbe  arms  she  lorcd  aoi 
about  her,  and  when  the  1od|C  Hlfja. 
oiGca  of  yeara  waa  oTer,  Death  datti 
ber  cyoi  upon  the  boeom  froti  wbiA 
■n  life,  she  had  been  an  exile. 

And  Hubert?  Wei).  I  bloth  la 
own  it,  but  the  veracity  of  a  biatoriu 
compels  me  to  admit  that  towaidi  tk 
dose  of  his  ear«er  be  married  aaolher. 
He  did  not,  indeed,  marr^  fer  lova; 
for  be  waa  uf  a  nature  that  gener^j 
lovea  Just  ooce,  and  not  again  —  a  na- 
ture, indeed,  of  bat  little  aaftseM,  aad 
capable  of  thriving  iq  barran  jiuM. 
But  when  nearly  fifty,  be  waa  siill  m 
hNndaome,  that  a  oelebraled  womia  of 
bis  (lay  fell  io  love  with  him;  and  ba 
married  her  for  the  e«ke  of  penlioB 
and  fortune.  He  was  often  em^Jajd 
in  an  irrt^lar  (Uplofaiatic  way,  upni 
special  mistiona  to  fiireign  court*,  tf 
the  Emperor,  with  whom  he  al'Sp 
continued  to  be  a  &voaritB :  sod  I 
hare  myself  seen  faihi,  wbtai  be  ns 
a  very  old  man,  corered  with  ordej^ 
and  H  grent  boH-vhant.  Such  it  li&l 
Well,  did  I  not  sav  that  thia  tale-m 
jeelinff,  aC  least,  if  not  in  incident— 
waa  of  a  kind  very  oommon  In  kanai 
life?  I  appeal  to  thae.  diar  ttsdcr. 
and  in  the  nonu  ef  H«bert  Domti,  I 
wiab  you  a  Tary  gnod  night 


TBI  psoraBTAK'T  sinvii  or  mbkct. 

Tbit  daric  eye  once  was  Italy's,  full  ftwngbt 

With  rid  romanea,  and  fantriea  ararm ;  'tis  oaln 
Now  aa  the  Virffin  Mother's — a  aweet  psalm 

To  arin  foTRetful  aonls  to  boHeat  thouebt. 

31iine  eye  Uie  tone  of  higheat  heaven  has  oanght, 
Meilioiu'd  by  wisdom's  lenovating  balm : 
Earth's  tie*  wotdU  but  enthiwl  thee;  thy  frae  pala 

Points  ever  upward,  and  thou  wear'at  them  not. 

But  though  thus  Bchocd'd  to  seemirig  oonchalanoet 
We  mark  not  sympathy's  alternate  show 

Of  smile  and  tear,  light,  sbsde  tfay  cauntenaDoe, 
The  fond  trac  heart  beats  womanly  belowi 

Gusbei  with  kindness  thy  great  aoal^thy  glaaoe, 
Nuit.likt  the  while,  liMks  fix'd  and  coU  as  sOov. 
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Thb  summer  —  wKrro  and  welcome 
ftummerj  wjlh  its  beea  and  fiowere, 
blue  tktei  and  long  days,  is  come. 
T^t  UR  avny  from  the  duat  ncd  noise, 
the  impure  aloiosphcre,  and  goul-sub- 
duin"  carea  of  town  life,  to  revel  in 
the  Fresbnesa  of  tbe  couiitij — to  inhale 
Iha  fragrance  of  the  new-mown  buy, 
listen  to  the  thrilling  melody  of  biraa 
—  not  poor  prisoners  within  the  bars 
of  a  cage,  but  free  denizens  of  God's 
opeD  Bky>  carolting  their  son^  of  li- 
berty. WhileJoornEying,  eiiht-r  alone 
or   with  some   kindred    spirit,   whose 

iiresence  prevents  tbe  sensxtion  of 
Dnelinens  too  apt  to  cause  painful 
thoughts,  when  we  miss  »omc  one  we 
would  gladly  have  sharing  our  plea- 
sures, our  heart  throbs  in  humble 
grntilode  and  grateful  praise  to  the 
great  Cheator,  The  face  of  nature 
la  decked  with  Bniites ;  the  brown 
furze  on  the  hills  gleams  with  golden 
blossoms ;  primroses  and  cowslips 
ndoni  the  hanks,  and  the  puiple  bells 
of  the  fo^tglovo  dance  upon  the  winij 
— cold  and  insensate  must  he  be  who 
can  ramble  through  these  scenes,  and 
rot  experience  the  fervor  of  a  thank- 
But  it  is  said,  and  perhaps  truly, 
that  Bleam  is  destroying  the  sylvan 
beauties  of  the  country,  and  the  utf- 
litarlanism  of  tbe  Bjge  is  rendering  us 
every  day  less  poetical  and  more  praQ. 
tical\  lliere  is  no  doubt  tiie  increase 
of  railway  lines  interferes  ofWn  with 
the  picturesque  —  the  straight,  mono- 
tonous track  is  Dot  exactly  the  line  of 
beauty;  but  wo  are  Sufficiently  a  pa- 
triot, though  we  may  be  less  a  poet, 
(o  rejoice  in  tbe  presence  of  this  evi- 
dence of  commercial  enterprise.  Wa 
hear,  in  the  rush  of  the  train  and 
whistle  of  the  guard,  tbe  requiem  of 
poverty  and  party  spirit  in  the  land  ; 
t>ecBuse  industry  precludes  the  one, 
uid  sitteiitioD  to  business  leaves  little 
time  or  inclination  lor  manifestations 
of  the  other.  It  is  more  than  fancy 
to  lee  in  the  engine's  rnpid  flight 
■long  its  iron  road,  the  dispersion  of 
those  narrow-minded  prejudices  which 
Have    too    often   disunited    Irishmen 


from  one  another.    The  Interconrse 

which  this  brought  about  tends  to 
bmd  all  classes  by  the  slron<rest  links; 
Peace  is  best  preserved  by  nil  having 
a  common  interest  in  its  observance. 
As  for  quiet  sylvan  scenes,  whither — 


we  have  tbe  banks  of  our  Rivers, 
where  no  encroaching  line  of  rail, 
with  its  screamiog  engine,  continues 
long  enough  to  disturb  the  peace  of 
nature  —  where  we  can  wander  with 
the  stream,  now  through  fields  and 
woodlandsipierdngthe  heart  of  taneled 
forests,  exulting  as  the  green  glade 
opens  ttefore  ns,  now  breasting  some 
rugged  hill  to  survey  the  fiiir  scene 
around,  or  explore  a  grim  fortalice, 
which,  like  its  once  lordly  owner,  is 
mouldering  into  dust :  then  descending 
a  sweet  secluded  vslltiyi  and  lingering 
amidst  the  cloisters  of  some  fair  ab- 
bey, whence,  ^ough  cowled  monk  and 
mitred  abbot  have  alike  died  away, 
the  memory  of  prayer  and  praise  sliU 
hallows  the  ivied  wall. 

Come,  then,  Nature's  worshipper, 
on  this  bright  morning,  and  rumble 
with  OB  by  the  Noas. 

It  has  been  our  pleasant  eccnpation 
before  now  to  guide  our  readert  along 


then 


eof 


and  now  we  have  the  si 
ttisk  in  tracing  tli^  wind 


8;  Mn  UlliuD]'  u 


Why  Sjiencer  has  designated  tbe 
^\x\T  gentle  and  the  Nore  Hubbom,  we 
confess  we  mast  leave  the  sagacity  of 
others  to  diacover,  being  unable  to 
perceive  any  disinclination  in  the  lat- 
ter to  roll  merrily  along.  Perhaps 
tbe  resoluto  manner  its  way  is  forced 
throngh  various  bbstrucUons,  in  the 
shape  of  rocks  and  other  natural  im- 
pediments, which  the  impetuosity  of 
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¥u.^Vt,JT. 


tJi^^ 


1,  is  Um  bMt«  H  indnd  K  m 
tba  oulf  >  ■oloUoB  m  ch  iAr.  Th4t 
MMM  Mfflowni  Mum  wuated  ia  mIt 
fitir  to  preMWM,  oUtvoiM  ao  azau* 
l«Dt  •  topogntplMru  th«  Mrihov  of 
"  Tbe  Faim  Qomiw  "  woald  mI  Im>» 


Om  S^Umm  fftkmm  flrtt*  Mf>l 

Praoad,  Mi  f<WiJirl|r  c«IM  i^ 
Ganvtt.    Uw  ttuun-M  wUeb  1«1m 


i«._tlM      ad  «•  ■  |>«aoti»  rtlik    !■ -tta' 


T   putMuDg  iU    Mpwtim      PtwdaatMlH 
illng  U  the  cloM^  aptomK      tmn  thr  oAl* 


•d  «•  ■  |>«aoti»  rtlik    !■  -Om'^m^ 
)«oa,  M  fini  this  oMtbMolMMdte 


>,fc,l^ril<w*.«ll«n»HMt)iriw" 

The  Nore  bu  it*  lue  among  the 
SlieTebloom  nnge  of  hilU,  on  ths  oon- 
finet  of  the  Queen's  Countv,  but  be- 
longs more  eepecinUy  to  Eillcenny,  ani 
formed  one  of  the  boundftrles  of  the 
uicioat  Ungdom  of  Uin^  FjosdCti. 
O1S017,  which,  lying  between  the 
Nore,  the  Snir,  and  the  Barrow,  was 
properly  deaignatcd  tbo  Kingdom  of 
Oie  Waten.  Tbe  MacGillipadraics 
(FitzPatridu)  were,  in  aaciwit  tim<;^ 
Princea  of  Omary.  Leaving  thehlUji, 
the  Nore  flows  north-east  toward* 
Hountratb,  winding  and  gliding  louUu 
east  for  abont  a  dozen  miles  to  Ball;- 
raggat.  This  town,  like  most  country 
towns,  coimsta  of  a  long  streef,  and  s 
number  of  lanes  diTerging  from  it. 
l%e  Nore  is  spanned  b^  a  well-built 
bridge  of  ten  arches,  which  is  the  road 
from  Kilkenny  to  Durrow.  Some 
well  wooded  groundi  are  in  ths  vici- 
nity  of  tbe  rirer— Ballynigget  Lodge, 
long  the  property  of  a  respectable  fiu 
mily,    the   patters    of  Ballfragget, 


L  fine  building) 
but  in  ths  demesne  are  the  iTT-maDtled 
towers  of  a  once  lordly  castle,  tbongh 
now  tenantlees,  and  in  rvio.  It  wae 
tbe  laTourite  residence  of  Margaret 
fiti«enad,W4t|l5I<e4fD  3be«|U$fx>, 
Counlots  of  Ormond,  who,  accordiiu 
to  the  tradi^OMoTtba  ncidibouHiooa, 
miut  have  oflen  proved  a  oisapceabU 
Beighbour,  ai  she  bad  a  oonatant  prae-  - 
tice  of  rii^of  forth  from  her  caalkf  at 
the  head  of  her  armed  lelaiDenr  and 


to  Biofavd,   thinj         _.         

laaaHt  aod-durig^  tha  ■liiUfcsj  ifi 


m»  nwd  aaa  twnaek.hf  ^a  nJii 
■UtioBwl  fet  the  MtMtkm  af  tk» 
trioL     LMvii*  MB  oartb  wad  « 


l>lhaeafe(i«S«U 


ford.  aowi«g  MM  the  It  Mil  JIB  i  «r 
GnHigaBaaconb,  Mtd  Ike  aadtaH-<af 
the  (wiUh  of  BktlilnB^  !■  thadmn. 
tuwofSt.  Calharia^amU.    Tbrn^Boi 

tba  Erkin  fraia  Dana*.  a»jm-waai 
lat  fiom  Fndifcad  luiaii  aapaa»ilail 
iU  siae.  it  sua*  1^  Ilna  'Ca«d» 
House.  10  csa^  knm  tha' aa^hw  *fc 
nuaad  caatlaa  doae  at  kaadon-Skaw 


tba  paaa  of  (h«  2{an.  SatfiVifiww 
MoBBt-Eagla  DittiUaiy  a^ttoriaiadJa  ■ 
tiou  is  made  bf  iha  eaafatnM^  oCtha 
Diaaa,flo«og&OMlkaUli*ad 
dinan— t.  ■>,  tlw  waala,  ari 
of  the  ri*ar  Dinaa*  and  h 
waneialdroa^  thaaniiiM  tmattmr 
oftbeO'Bjaaa.arUiih' 
prinoe*  of  Hjrdraaia.  . 
otdlaetathaMMaar  "" 
MouBtaiju^  $mI  ■ 
ramd  cairwt  into  dMbodflCthai^M. 
Ollanlinea  th«  Msesmm  'ot  vattt 
firaai  tUa  vaA  BMuMinMi  ■dJaaaat' 
caiuea  nddea  aad  mdaaCfloobf  aal. 
r  tba  Ism  of  life  Md.fn^«i^ 


••ihaMr.-  fMl   »mmVmmm*Umia 
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tbeMis.  biabdM-redhritiefNMm 
trr  ttek  8«.  Fatiitk  ciMBd-lke  atunM 

dJtiDD*  b,  tbo  Mint  changed  a  n^fC 
(worn  or  Hneat)  into  tUt  Mrmt.* 
Tha  bwln  kiAerta  liaia  pnaented  iw 
MMt  -wioMtf  at  MaavT — eonrittinr, 
Itar  tba  mart  part,  of  Imr  Ulta,  with 
few  plaulBiJMi  but  Mtha  rtter  ■]>. 
MMehM  KilkflmT  the  upect  n  much 
{■pmrad.  ITeanUMMthdrtfccDl. 
■BB,«fccn)t'Mlt  Intoika  Nore,  am 
lbs  nina  of  tha  dnrcb  atrf  cntla 
of  AtMom,  a  Mm^tMd  «r  tlw  Op. 
moadat  alw  a  Wt^  Mge,  okHad tba 
Eagle's  Rod:  — from  Aa  niaBiit  a 
^md  ana  esitaiMlfa  pnaptct  u  ob- 
taiaed.  Wa  cut  tnee  Oft  windinga 
of  tba  lirariB  AapWir  bawawhtoa 


,  and  piatnting 
ral  skW,  rnitH  tha 
r  >•  uapedcd  bjibe  fc^lamhoir 
tWborEMa.  llMiMtt-wMded  deoMRio- 
at  Btjaa  of  JenMnalawn  fnovuei  tba 
baao^  of  the  hodaeapa ;  and  toward* 


Klkm 


MM  peep 
la  WW  groi 


ma 


Mofenrland.  £«atbt 
and  ikv,  Md  wfndiag  Tivar  menaMd 
tba  mtAer^of  thahoari  the  Mtthtg 
«n  oMt  a  gatdttn  jriean  o>v«r  the  bar. 
vart  fiekb,  and  ^nded  tba  tbeaves  of 
oara-  The  ovamn^  wind  cfept  owr 
tba  oorfiwe  of  the  w«t«r,  and.  bb  it 
bnba  tba  nimr.Hka  exMOM  into 
Ibiiiiaaaila  of  lipftm,  mailiplied  the 
dwdowa  wbidi  rode  and  tree  flimg 
aaraw  the  rtream.  No  tonnd  was  nu- 
dMi,  love  tba  ligMa;  of  the  breeze 
one  Ae  bowbt,  or  occationatly  the 

!L—  -J .   !.?_•     _  •■» ~   _#  •!.. 


^  to  Ui  homhTe  borne 
aftai  tho  tott  of  the  day.  Weaned 
beavti  wfldd  feel  refreAed  t^acenM 
Ifca  tb«>a.  Holkliiff  aoothee  Hke  tb« 
peana  of  nalvra  i  and  to  ancb  tigbi*  tlie 
tianblad  nund,  banad  and  hortbened 
lyaaraa  oaaAaUering  dajf  and  aighta. 


ftom  tba  ibaltar  of  iwoda  a 
We  lo*«  |0  hx^  apen  tbb  I 
tlMTo  wa  mtaj  mdi  anong  the  fair* 
hdbaiidva)e>of£ria.  Wa  remember 
loilBriwg  b«ro  on  a  detMona  evening, 
wbwtba  oalrt  hav  of  twilight  bfcathed 
tba  paaaa  of  a  poicr  world  over  tb« 
^ot  1  onr  Mind  wu  earried  back  into 


Ifta*.  :    '  m 

longa  t»  flu  miiy;  PfOceedMg '  M- 
warda  the  "ttreohle"  of  mikermy, 
tborcis  Httie  In  tbeseeneiy  to  demand 
notice']  bnt  as  we  ajip^Hich  the  town; 
the  bleadioff  of  pnvate  boiueB  and 
■tructarea  of  more  elertted  cbarecter, 
whb  the  vaHej' and  COUTH  of  the  river, 
eoammnd  admbation.  Inftlia,  one  of 
Ae  mon  etnerviM  of  taDHiis,  speaks 
in  raplnrea  of  the  "riew  from  the  upper- 
neat  bridee  over  ika  Nore,  which 
eoiaprehendgalt  tbemobjecti:  the  town 
iladf,  laterapeTEedw ith  trees  and  spires  j 
the  cathedral,  with  its  tall  companion, 
the  round  tower;  the  abbev  mios,  the 
riTer  and  loner  bridge  j  ana,  bounding 
the  promect,  that  fine  Btrocture,  KiU 
\eaBf  Castle — tta  towers  rising  above 
the  aarrounding  wood.  This  nobis 
pile  is  full  of  ^adal  dignity,  striking 
■t  once  both  the  eye  and  mind,  for  its 

Eisition  ia  majeatic  and  comraanding, 
^  fUly  rising  over  the  Nore.  The  baa. 
tions  and  walla  i-emind  us  of  the  neald) 
of  bistoiy  «tOT(!d  within  their  precincta, 
and  the  liveliest  intercat  ig  exciled 
by  the  recollection  of  the  incidents 
which  throna  around  tbem.  It  was 
erected  bj  Strongbow  in  the  flush  of 
oonqucst,  and  subseqnently  destroyed 
by  the  Irish.  But  the  importance  <^ 
the  place  required  a  castle  for  ita  de- 
fence; and  in  i.i>.  1 195,  a  stately 
fortalice  arose  from  the  ruinti.  IRia 
position,  as  a  military  point,  was  welt 
aelected.  The  fort  is  built  on  a  lofty 
mound  —  the  side  next  the  riTcr  steep 
and  precipitous,  with  the  rapid  Nore— 
a  delencegriutedbynnturc — ewecping 
round  the  base.  To  tt.ia  ivhs  .^  Idea 
a  solid  wall  forty  feet  high.  Thu  uiher 
defences  arc  towers  and  outworks,  with 
a  curtain  wall.  The  moin  building 
consisted  of  the  donjon,  or  keep,  wbero 
the  lord  of  the  castle,  William  Lord 
Marshal,  Eari  of  Pembroke,  held  his 
court.  In  ISOI  it  came  by  purchase 
into  the  Ormond  family,  having  been 
bou"ht  by  James  Butler,  third  Earl 
of  Ormond,  who  waa  descended  from 
Theobald  Walter,  a  great  favourite  of 
Henrv  IT.  This  monarch  cave  Theo.- 
bald  large  grants  of  land  ;  be  waa  ap. 
pointed  Chief  Butler  of  Ireland,  which 
office  became  hereditary,  and  coasti- 
tates  the  family  sumanie. 
•  It  would  occupy  too  mnch  spsce 
eVen  briefly  to  (Aronicle  the  events  of 
fahrtoric  renown  which  took  place  bere;' 
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■DduDDrpnmBce  it  nureljto  dfiaorib* 
tlie  Kenery  of  iutur«  and  inddeoUl 
objecli  of  autiquaruiD  Jnterett,  v» 
must  content  ourselvct  -aiLh  thU  pmu. 
iiig  notice,  in  procoeiling  to  Uy  before 
the  reaUer  how  it  was  th«t  wa  were 
enabled  to  become  acquaioteU  wtlb 
tJio  antiquities  of  the  town,  uid  lito 
vith  its  eminent  novelist,  the  lal«  Jobn 
Banin). 
About  a  doten  jear*  ago  we  wera 

C-nej'ing  from  the  (uetropoU*  to  tfiie 
uliful  dty  of  Cork,  aoJ,  as  wa* 
our  ciutom,  halted  fur  ths  uigbt  ia 
Kilkenny,  At  the  hour  of  rulirinf^, 
we  delivered  a  special  iniunciioa  to 
"fioolt,"  to  be  sure  and  call  at  in  time 
for  Bianconi'a  car. —  a  ttuk  which  he 
tlten  and  there  undertook)  aud  laith- 
fuUr  promised  to  fullil. 

Our  slumbers  were  broken  in  the 
moniinc;  by  the  entrance  of  "Boott," 
with  a  T{H^  of  anxiety  on  fealnref  ge- 
nerally indicative  of  little  cue,  save  a« 
legsrding   "our  honours'  aii^noai." 

•'  Uallo  I"  we  exclaLnied,  "  is  it  time 
to  get  up?    When  doe*  the  car  start?" 

"Arrab,  long  lile  to  your  honour, 
ihure  you  can't  go  by  the  oar  this 
ntornilig,  anyhow." 

"  Can't  go  by  the  car  I"  we  repeated 
—•'pray  why  not?" 

""Troth,  then,  'tis  the  blessed  truth 
I'm  Mying,"  he  replied  —  "  you  cao't 
gob/ the  car." 

"But  why,"  we  perslated  in  de- 
manding, suspecting,  however,  the 
way  the  matter  stood. 

"  Because  the  car  is  gone  these  two 
hours.  I  overslept  myeeli^  an'  don't  be 
angry  i  but  you  can  go  by  the  coach 
in  an  hour,  if  there's  a  satei  anil  if 
not,  on'  you  stay  for  the  dxy,  shurs 
tbero'H  the  castle  to  see,  and  the  other 
evroailiei,  an'  I'll  pay  all  your  honour's 

There  was  no  possibility  of  being, 
angry  after  such  ao  ofler ;  and,  as  the 
coach  was  full,  in  and  out,  we  made 
up  our  minds  to  spend  the  day  in  viait- 
ing  what  "Boots"  called  the  "curo- 

On  mounting  n  sucoession  of  step^ 
we  reached  the  ancient  cathedral,  called 
after  the  saint  from  whom  the  city 
lakes  its  name,  St.  Ctitiice-^KUCaiiioi, 
aignifyinf  the  Church  of  Canioe. 
Some  writers  derive  tbe  name  of  the, 
city  from  Colli  Kiu  Si — "the  wood 
near  the  riverj"  but  the  former  sup- 

KsitioD  seems  more  probable.     This 
autiful  chnrch  is  built  o^  tbe  SHOi 
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mit  of  ft  hiU,  oa  tbe  rntan  Mde  tl 
the.  ei^,  of  a  anmitom  ah«p» 
that  richly  decotaled  atrb  of  « 
tore  tersied  (ha  early  fngliak  Tha 
central  tower  ta  suppmlMl  by  dsatacd 
pillars  of  Kilkenny  narbte,  ihm  t^ 
pointed  archways  between  then*  ad- 
witting  eslranee  bvm  the  navs  ta  tte 
chiHc  and  tranaepts*  The  Bda  walla 
are  enibatilad,and  tlieretiie  twa  spires 
at  the  west  end.  The  inlericir  i>  wril 
adapted  to  &*n(e  faelingg  of  devotion 
and  reverence.  Of  loltj  beighb  thm 
graceful  range  of  arches  on  «itber 
band,  resting  on  clustered  i^tlnmnfc 
sepftrate  the  nave  froi»  i ' 
'i'he  choir  ha*  a  cmling  gl 
adonied  with  tnemj  deeigned  in  b., 
daU'rans,  with  an  dabotMe  casttal 
group  of  cherubs,  foliage,  and  aiiMlhs 
A  spacious  window  lijjht*  the  cfaatck 
from  the  west)  there  are,  bowlai,  fine 
derialory  wiadows.  We  found  a  i^iial 
variety  of  objeoU  here  inl«nating  U) 
the  antiquary  and  arohitaek  A  Ba»- 
raliser,  who  love*  to  ponder  oa  ika 
Tarjed  fortunes  of  those  who  hava  ran 
t^r  uiMtal  career  before  Lisa*  hum 
indulge  bis  Gincies  amid  the  maoMiriBb 
of  norulity  recorded  in  tin  tbiekir 
BCftttered  tombi^  Many  are  oomi— mo. 
rativo  of  the  lirtnes  and  valaur  of  tba 
ra«at  lords  of  Urmond,  (he  powctM 
Butlers.  Several  Biabopa  of  Oaaosj 
and  other  distinguished  persooe  hjwa 
monuments  bora.  A  work,  illMtn»> 
ins  tltesa  tributea  to  the  dead,  entitUd 
"Description  of  Monnnteaia  in.  St. 
Canice's  Cathe^at,"  is  being  pnyand 
for  publication,  and  i*  otMan  to  ba 
worthy  of  the  sutyec^  wheo  wa  find  it 
the  result  of  tbe  coiyojot  labonta  of 
the  two  karoed  and  pahwiakim 
■ecretanes  of  the  Kilkenny  Arclueolo- 

S'cat  Souety,  Rev.  James  Grana  «ad 
r.  Prim.  I'bts  valuaUeaDcietjrslwwe 
what  wcll-<lirected  energiai  can  *iTr~T 
plish  in  Ireland.  It  is  eC  n 
latency  having  been  .  estabi 
1849,  and,  by  a  judioioua  beUncieia 
publishing  tlie  year's  tnnsMtioM  at  tka 
OHttet,  when  only  a  hundnd  BMinben^ 
at  five  thiUivga  eaoht  vara  enanllad, 
took  at  once  a  respectable  pUee  aoMeg 
societies  for  antitjuarian  eeeeardi.  Ha 
result  proved  the  wisdom  of  tha 
venture  i  subtcribera  forwarded  their 
names  &am  all  quarters,  iar  tha  aaka 
of  the  publjsltea  transactioBai,  Thm 
mngnates  of  the  land,  headed,  as  of 
right,  br  the  late  lamented  Marqnis  of 
Onpoi^d  iitul  .tut  ejccfUent  Harchioa- 


M9,  the  Unded  ^eairy,  merdtmntai 
Mid  pTofMMM)4l  men,  Mutein  tki<  ad- 
mirabls  inMitution.  It  eHchftngea  ita 
traoBacdou  for  Ihosa  of  the  Koyil 
Iriah  AcAdeny,  tbe  Soeietj  of  Anti- 

Juariei  of  London,  the  ArcliKlogiciil 
Mtitnt«  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland, 
•■d  Mveral  other  teamed  bodiu ;  and 
by  the  oommanicadOH  of  tbe  intei. 
ligent  a«d  erudite  eecretaries  sbore- 
naned,  witk  ihoM  of  tho  Borenl  writ- 
en,  ao  intecoommunkation  of  infw' 
DMlion  i«  oontiBHaUy  efieoted.     It  )» 


Sooiely,  with  many  of  the  nwmbera  i^ 
vhicb  we  faava  the  happinen  of  being 
aoqnainted,  aad  from  more  than  one 
ve  have  derived  great  aaaiUaDce  in 
our  humble  atforlR  to  portray  tho  scenia 
attraotioDB  of  Ireland.  The  publlca- 
tiona  of  auch  bodie*  are  of  vast  im. 
portauee  in  eluciilaling  »ubjeulB  nearly 
oUiterawd  by  tbe  footsteps  of  tinwi 
exhibiting  the  |>aina  taken  in  «crutini»- 
ing  entry  vvetige  of  the  past — never- 
oeaiiag  thair  iaveatigation  until  dey 
gMD  tbii  fight  knowled^  of  tbe  matter 
to  which  thuir  atteoUuD  is  dirwted, 
which,  perhapt,  iUoatrateB  eome  im- 
pwrflMt  hiitoric  evMit,  hisrerofore  en- 
veloped in  donbt,  or  diitckieet  tome 
isatter  intereiting  to  the  anoaliat  or 
pliilMophic  \ 


-we  nwet  with  in  our  progreei  by  tbe 
river,  be  it  Henery,  or  objecla  of  an- 
tiqoaiwn,  biatorioHl,  tegendary  or  bio- 
gnphiaal  iutenat,  ihonld  oflor  our 
lueed  of  praiie  to  those  of  our  ooun. 
txyiaan  who  an  doin^  lO  much  for  tbe 
Itttd  of  our  fathers,  and  doing  it  lo 
wdL 

At  a  diitancs  of  five  or  rix  feet  from 
the  aoath  traitMpt  of  the  Church  of  St. 
Caoioet  Blanda  one  ^the  ptltar-towera 
ofirelaod,  theoti^nor  ulilityof  whioh 
rat  rvmaiiw  a  puiiie  to  the  antiquary. 
It  ia  iagood  preecrration,  one  buiidred 
lUKt  ai^t  feet  liigh,  and  forty-aeven 
feat  in  ciMumfiirenoe  at  tite  base.  The 
entrance,  which  ii  narrow  and  difficult, 
ia  eight  feet  from  tbe  ground]  and 
bendea  tbti  are  Are  nnalk  apertorea, 
ptaoed  obliquely  roond  the  wall  at  re- 
galardiatUKeatotba  tuntmit.  At  the 
upper  extrauity  are  eix  amall  opeaiagi, 
eaob  oppoaite  (he  other,  allowbg  the 


ore.  in 

irind  to  roah  throngh  witbont  any  bO. 
xard  to  the  high  tower.  Having  latia-' 
fied  our  cnrioaity  by  rambling  amid 
the   torabi  around,   and  being  disap- 

S'nMl  in  not  SodinK  tbe  tomb  of  the 
man  merchant,  which  we  looked  for 
in  conseqaence  of  tbe  tragical  ilory, 
pnbliibed  nnder  that  title  in  the  "  Li- 
terary Souvenir,"  and  written  by  John 
Banim,  we  descended  a  long  flight 
of  stepa,  and  vialed  other  religions 
Wldinn.  As  we  continned  onr  stroll, 
we  could  not  fail  noticing  the  relici  of 
the  olden  time  which  we  met  widi  in 
old  bouwa.  An  interesting  chapd  ii 
built  from  the  mioB  of  the  priory  of 
9t.  John,  situated  in  St.  John's- street. 
This  is  stated  to  have  been  the  fint 
nligious  eatablisbment  in  Kilkenny, 
fonndedabouti  ail, according  to  Arcb- 
dall,  or  IS'20  according  to  Grose,  by 
William  Maraball,  the  eMer  Earl  of 
Pembroke,  and  richly  endowed  by  him 
fbr  the  relief  of  the  poor.  It  wai 
tenanted  by  regular  oanona  of  St.  An- 

Euatine.  The  chuivh  bad  been  cele- 
rated  for  tbe  extreme  lightness  of  itt 
atyle  of  building,  and  exhibited  such  a. 
BUcceasioti  of  tall  windows,  that  the 
inlervals  between  appeared  mere  muU 
liontt,  henue  it  got  the  name  of  (be  Kil- 
kenny Lantern.  It  lay  long  in  ruiuR, 
picluresi^ae  and  aegleoted.nntila  place 
of  wonhtp  being  needed  in  St.  John'* 
parish,  a  native  architect,  Mr.  Robort- 
■on,  was  selected  to  supply  the  want, 
and,  as  unfortunately  the  desire  be 
evinced  lo  preserve  the  entire  of  tlio 
original  struotare  and  sepulcbml  mo- 
nnmenlB,  was  fruatrated  by  soma  paltry 
consideration  of  lessening  expense,  be 
bad  only  to  do  the  beet  be  oould  with 
tbe  means  allowed.  How  he  executed 
his  task  may  be  Judged  by  a  perusal  of 
a  paper  on  <*  Attihiteotural  Remains  of 
tbe  rrioryof  St.  John's"  published  by 
the  ArchEeological  Society.*  In  tbi* 
eaaay,  Mr.  Robertson  gives  the  various 
dates  assigned  to  the  fbundntion.  How 
true  it  is  the  traditional  recollections 
of  religioua  edifices  and  their  pioua 
inmat««  are  rarely  of  the  same  general 
iatarMt  with  tiioae  relating  to  the 
proud  warnon  who  dwelt  in  the  lordly 
towers;  the  actions  of  the  latter  leave 
some  trace,  and  thtnr  names  are  re- 
roecabered,  vrben  those  of  ihe  monks 
irf  (dd  are  forgotten  or  nnknown.  Yet 
it  is  easy  to  «ee  the  reason  of  this. 


"TnuMCtbiu  Rlftwny  AnAMk^Ical  Soeb^,*  vid.  L  p.  iM. 
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Sevoted  to  fhe  oftcei  of  religion,  tni 
Rgordlen  of  this  world,  Mve  u  the 
initiBtorf  stage  to  an  immortal  liere- 
after,  the  lives  of  the  monks  glided  on 
Eke  »  noiaelesa  stream,  white  the  c&- 
ner  of  the  wairion,  like  Rome  derutvt- 
ing  tempest,  heralded  by  terror,  min, 
and  deaolstioQ  following  in  its  wake, 
had  its  track  marked  hj  impression* 
deep  uid  enduring. 

SilkennT',  as  is  the  case  in  most 
ancient  towns  of  Ireland,  bears  tr&M 
of  the  dirision  of  racer*  which  followed 
the  advent  of  Strongbow,  and  is  di- 
vided b;  the  small  stream  called  the 
Bregah,  into  Iriabtown  and  English, 
town.  St  Canice  is  in  the  forroer  por- 
tion, and  alto  the  Slack  Abbcj,  for. 
merlj  the  Dominican  conTcnt,  founded 
b  A.n.  1225,  bj  William  Manball  the 
Toimger,  Eari  of  Pembroke  i  this  no- 
bleman, with  his  brother  Ridiard,  who 
was  mcrtallf  wounded  on  theCurragh 
of  Eildarc,  fbund  hero  the  repose  of 
the  grave.  This  was  selected  as  the 
t:hapter- house  of  the  Domtnicvn  in 
Ireland  on  many  occasions,  and,  on  the 
Boppression  of  monnstenes,  was  given 
to  die  cittiena  of  Kilkcnnv.  who  used 
it  aa  a  stoRfaoose.  He  cfaorch  is  re- 
•tored,  and  is  now  a  Roman  Cnthollo 
chapel ;  the  nam  and  transect  bean- 
u'ful  specimens  of  pointed  srchitectnre. 
The  windows  are  enriched  with  tracery  j 
and  the  magnificent  eod  window  is 
divided  by  mulliona  into  five  compart- 

Kilkenny  may  justly  claim  to  bo  re- 
garded one  of  the  most  remarkable 
dtica  of  Ireland ;  and  from  its  position 
has  occunied  n  Tcry  important  place  in 
the  warlike  tempests  that  hare  swept 
this  land.  1  beSnf^iKh  settled  here  an 
early  as  1192  ;  in  1294,  the  bnrona  of 
the  Pale  met  hem  in  council.  Far- 
tiaments  repeatedly  sat  in  this  citv; 
and  in  that  one  assembled  in  I3G7.  by 
Lionel,  Unke  of  Clarence,  was  enacted 
the  cdtbrated  Statute  of  Kilkenny;. 
In  the  parlinmentary  war  of  1611,  it 
was  the  theatre  of  great  eremts.  The 
confederated  Catholics  of  Ireland  held 
Ibeir  parliament  here;  and  fur  con- 
dodtng  a  peace,  the  city  waB  placed 
under  an  interdict. 

In  some  admirably  written  papers 
on  "Ancient  Street  Architecture  in 
Kilkenny,"  read  to  the  Archmological 
Societal  nod  published  in  the  ■■  Trims- 


actions,"  the  Bev.  ■Stmt*  Qnttca  fast 
preserved  many  iitteresling  reeorft 
of  those  TcUa  of  olden  time.  Indeed, 
no  one  with  wa  eye  f<xt  the  uitiqee  on 
pass  thron^A  aitrcet,inahBostray  & 
rectieo,  without  finding  ptenty  of  nt. 
terials  for  inveal^atioB.  TIm  qoaiat 
(rid  gable*  and  eut-stofn  cMim^% 
the  coaU-of-antn  onuuneHtiMg  the 
front)  windows  dindad  by  nmluoB^ 
and  many  homea  having  paiwpet^ 
wi  A  atone  gottrg(^le%  W  ■wMeT-tpaua, 
give  niffident  iodieation  of  the  apnear^ 
anee  of  the  "  citie,"  fioperW  ™'^' 
nated  "fmre"  in  the  time«ftbe*»iig« 
qneen.  In  the  words  of  Ae  eloqanl 
arehsralmist,  "  peaked  gaUea  erowsed 
by  carved  stone,  diimneya  of  varyuig 
height,  exhilntad  their  pltrtnmqne 
onmneagunsttbe  sky;  projeetiiwbay 
windows  hero  and  there  jnttea  oel 
over  the  thoroughfare,  aflording  aA 
vantageouB  poinis  of  view  to  the  Mr 
city  (lame  or  damse),  as  th«  wailihs 
cavalcade,  gay  with  gtitterntg  armear 
ftDdflntterinc  pennon,  rode  part;  t»At 
gorgeous  CMleKiastieal  prncesBioD,wjih 
cross  and  banner,  paced  riowly  nlo^ 
the  streets  t  or  tbo  dtyproHWy  dik' 
idayed  the  ingnmity  and  opolenoe  ef 
her  varions  guilds,  in  the  enrioadj 
devised  and  expenrivtt  pageant,  i*- 
awned  to  wdcome  the  pctetM  imtrj 
of  Ormond's  earls  or  dukea ;  or  whn 
the  corporation  cansed  the  Tcligiew 
mysteries  of  the  day  to  be  aet«d  on  ibt 
Migii-street  oenr  toe  market-enxsi  at 
thefeaitofCorpnaChriBti."  TlasmarL 
ket-cross  must  bttve  been  a  eraerfd 
and  ornamental  siractarei  It  em> 
aiiledt  of  a  grttdnated  qnadnngnbr 
pedestal,  of  five  pegularly-decteatmg 
stages,  terminating  ID  a  platfcnti.  ¥<m 
tall  pillars  rose  from  the  angles  of  As 
plaltbrm,  and  a  central  cohmui  con- 
jointly sn  stained  an  open  cniafent 
pavilion  ;  from  the  point  of  iotenM- 
of  this  parilion,  ascended  m  beso- 


by  a  J^tin  t 
boitding  held  its  place  from  the  year 
1300  until  1T7I,  when  it  waa removed. 
We  visited  the  Bntt's  cron,  A  bw 
dnmsy  object,  on  a  large  pedeatil, 
erected  as  some  private  menxmy,  Ih 
nature  of  which  we  have  been  anabls 
to  discover.  It  atandt  upon  tha  plate 
where  the  citiiens  were  bound  t^  law 
to  exercise  themselves  at  the  hii^-hm 
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leUion  of  pvalingai  vd  the  be*ut^  of 
tlw  vietn  from  the  Cutle,  ira  repaired 
to  tba  cbUf  aeU  of  the  Butlera. 
Neither  the  entrmce,  or  rftnge  of 
offioea  whiefa  meets  the  Btnuiger's  vievr 
u  be  approRchea  flrom  the  town,  u 
quite  in  koeping  with  the  coatle  itself, 
which  is  higi)l^  tiioturesqu^  and  con- 
Tey*  to  the  mma  a  correct  idea  of  the 
antiquity  of  the  place,  and  the  great 
power  of  the  noble  owners.  The  re- 
cent  addition*  hare  done  much  to  di«. 
pel  the  traces  of  the  former,  but  the; 
UTe  maCariaUy  increased  the  idea  of 
the  latter,  being  iix  aveiy  respect  ex- 
ecuted on  a  scale  of  feudal  magniS- 
oenoe.  We  went  throngh  several 
■paruneDta ;  none,  however,  struck  us 
as  being  of  extraordinary  dimensions. 
In  the  prindpal  one,  called  the  PrO' 
MRce  Chamber,  is  adaia,  slightly  raised, 
onwhioh  the  firstDulte  often  sat  in  sUtte> 
An  aoeouat  of  the  ancient  tapestry  of 
the  castle  is  paUigbed  in  the  "  Trantac- 
lions"  of  the  Society  already  referred 
to,*  BO  we  ahall  content  ourselves  with 
referring  to  it,  and  aieurlng  the  reader 
ha  OS  she  win  derive  much  instruction 
and  entertainment  from  the  perusaL 
The  picture-gallery,  hoirever,  must  be 
BMBtioned  t  i  t  is  ft  no  ble  apartiaent,  and 
contains   a  gtcal    number   of  choice 

C tings.  Many  oftheOrmond  family 
>  &a  portraits,  while  the  belles, 
the  wits,  the  counien  who  flDQiishad 
at  the  court  of  the  Merry  Uonarub, 
and  aererol  of  his  royal  race,  at« 
hfiK  congreijated  on  canvas.  Tba 
^9  ia  bewildered  by  the  blaze  of 
beaiUy  and  of  dress,  the  Utter  very 
imperfactl]'  vailing  the  charms  of  many 
nt  tke  iemale  portraits  of  that  period — 
fome.  laagtiiiiing  in  tiie  soilness  of 
Uy'a  pencil,  others  depicted  in  the 
RBvere  bnt  rich  colouring  of  Vandyke. 
Here  aro  kings  nod  queens  in  all  their 
Bsejesty.    Charles  L  and  Lis  beantiful 

El,  Charles  II.,  James  II.,  Queen 
,  Queen  Anne ;  the  royal  ^mUy 
intlyke  ;  Duchess  of  Kichoiond 
1^  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller ;  with  nueie- 
tOUB  picture*  of  members  of  the  house 
of  Onnoud;  and  Scripture- pieces, 
bndecapes,  Oowers,  saints,  and  siu- 
ncrt  i  uauuting  dfunes,  revetend  se- 
nators—  a  motley  arrayl  Hero  ate 
Jcinga  who  experienced  all  the  viciui- 
tades  of  fortune,  all  the  priraticns  that 


1  bed 
.  poTerty*  and  uunger,  and 
cold,  and  weoiiness ;  fear  of  enemies, 
loss  of  friends  i  one  banished,  another 
dethroned,  another  beheaded.  Hera 
the  ught  rests  upon  young  and  lovely 
face* ;  and  time  was  when  those  smiles 
ceased  to  c^tivate  or  became  a  cutm 
to  thdr  possessor.  What  feelings  are 
aroused  by  remembering  the  fate  of 
many  a  prond  noble  here  standing  in 
his  robes  of  state.  The  baltle-neld 
witnessed  the  death-throea  of  some ; 
the  sods  of  a  strange  land  lie  above  the 
bones  of  others.  Now  their  fame  tuid 
name  aurvires  but  in  the  words  graven 
on  a  tablet,  or  in  these  few  feet  of 
painted  canvas.      What  a  lesson  lie* 

The  city  and  river,  beheld  from  the 
tower*  of  the  castle,  aSbrd  a  pic- 
turesque scene.  The  eye  follow*  with 
delight  the  vriudings  of  the  Ncre 
through  a  fertile  valley,  and  dwells  on 
the  wide  lawn  gorronnding  the  Col- 
lege, dotted  with  luxurianttrecs.  The 
sdiool  here  conducted  is  justly  regard- 
ed as  one  of  the  £rst  public  schools  of 
the  empire;  and  the  schaolhouse,  or 
college,  isasnbstanUalediGce,  of  three 
stories,  capable  of  accommodating 
eighty  boaiders.  The  present  accom^ 
phshed  master  is  theEev.  Dr.  Browne; 
who,  with  bis  highly  talented  brother, 
Stephen  Browne,  LL.B.,  roaster  of  the 
Endowed  School  at  Bandou,  amply 
sustains  the  character*  of  the  respec- 
tive institutions  which  are  so  fortunate 
OS  to  be  under  thwr  direction.  The 
success  of  both  these  principals  in 
sending  many  disUnguished  students 
to  Trinity  College,  is  the  best  proof  of 
our  assertion.  Amofig  the  predecas- 
gors  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Browne  in  the 
mastership  of  Kilkenny  College,  were 
Dr.  Edward  Jones,  Bishop  of  Cloyne, 
and  Dr.  Henry  Byder,  Biihop  at 
Kiilaloc  Among  the  many  panila  of 
this  institntion,  who  afterwards  ob- 
tiiincd  celebrity,  wcreSwifi,  Congreve, 
Farquhar,  Harris,  Baldwin,  Provost  of 
Trinity  Coli%e,DubUn,  Dr.  Berkeley 
and  BKniui.t  I'arsuing  the  course 
of  the  Nora,  as  seen  from  the  windows 
of  the  coslle,  we  were  attracted  by  the 
novelty  of  the  ioiutonae  mass  of  bouse* 
and  chimneys,  devoid. of  that  usual  «c- 
companiment  to  ishabitcd  miuisiopp, 
imokie,  and  remembered  theoUlrhynta 
celebrating  the  wonders  of  Kilkenny'— 
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TheM  are  Uteral))>  ooncct  - 
Kilkenny  cokt  does  not  mnit  imoke  j 
there  ii  great  fraedom  from  bog  in 
the  dUtrict  I  foo*  are  not  t»tul ;  and 
the  black  marble  ii  in  oommon  nn. 
Wfl  caaaM  tay  tbe  Nora  ii  entirelr 
ftee  from  mndi  bnt  perfaa|)B  it  ii 
mora  K>  than  otbar  (treaou.  Cod. 
(inuiag  to  paai  along  tlia  maTBiB  of 
die  river,  we  beheld  another  remnant 
of  the  monki  of  old,  in  tbe  Katelj  ruina 
of  a  FraudicBn  fnary.  Thii  itniotnrs 
ia  aleo  attributed  to  tbe  piety  of 
the  Marihatl*,  Eark  of  Pambrokei 
and  ii  itattid  to  have  boen  tbe  reai- 
dcnoe  of  John  Clyn,  the  Iriih  annaiut, 
and  of  Thoniaa  Ftemin^,  Biihop  of 
Leighlin.  The  tower,  ruing  fmn  the 
eeeire  of  the  mjnai  is  supported  by  an 
archway  with  groined  roof,  and  in  the 
tower  are  pointed  and  mnUioned  win- 
doiri.  A  dear  fouDlain  near  the  rnii 
beare  the  name  of  St.  Pmncii'a  Walt. 

Thia  portion  of  tbe  city  wai  tlii 
Hene  of  aome  of  Cromwell'a 
operations  Ai  the  iLont  rcai 
met  with  ia  freely  acknowledged  bj 
himaetf,  it  may  gratify  the  deaoendann 
of  the  •'  Boy*  «  Kilkenny,"  who  de- 
fended the  city  on  the  Utb  March, 
|8fi0,  to  ffiva  tbe  aoeount  in  hia  own 
wonb.  Writing  to  Lenthal,  Speaker 
of  the  Fariiament  of  England,*  ha 
taya:— 

"  After  tha  lakiag  of  itis  CaMla  (OowiiD^ 
It  wa*  agread  amaHKat  ui  to  maidi  to  tlia 
dty  of  lUliHiDy,  wbich  wc  did  upon  Friday, 
Uu  i'iod  of  March  j  and  coming  with  ouf 
body  within  a  mile  at  the  Idwb,  we  odvuiced 
with  »ome  borw  vfiy  M»r  it,  snd  that  even- 
ittf  I  unt  Sir  IVnUer  Butler,  ind  give  the 
rorpontlon  a  letter.  We  tooli  the  best 
Tiew  we  conid  wlien  to  plant  our  batteriea  ; 
and  npon  Uonday  the  3atti,  oar  batlcrftB, 
conileting  Of  tliree  gtuu,  began  to  play. 
After  near  a  hundred  ebot,  wa  nada  a 
tirsaih,  ai  we  liopad  atormable.  Our  mco 
Here  drawn  oat  rndy  for  Ihe  atlempl ;  and 
Colonel  Ewer  wu  ordered,  with  olwut  one 
thousand  foal,  to  endeavour  to  pooNae  the 
Irish-Totrn,  much  about  tbe  time  of  our 
norming,  which  be  occordhigly  did,  Kith 
the  lose  of  not  above  tlirec  or  font  nicn. 
Our  men,  upon  the  lignal,  ftll  on  upon  (he 
breach,  which  indeed  was  not  performed 
with  naoal  oouiage  nor  auccela ;  for  they 
were  baaten  off,  with  the  loai  of  one  captain, 
and  abool  Iw^Q'  or  thir^  mm  killed  and 


woBBdad.    tit  oMcny  lud  tsaA  twn  t*~ 
tnncbmnta  or  ""     ---'--    -^ 

bad  ttroi^ly  f 


"  Having  pouaued  tbe  Irish-Tovn,  and 
lh<>n  beiag  anothrr  walled  town  «a  the 
olhiT  idde  of  the  river,  dgbt  coeapanles  of 


Ore  the  gUr,  wbish  Indeed  w 

good  resolution ;  bat,  lying  too  opan  to  Iba 

enemy's  shot,  he  had  forty  or  Sfl]r    maa 

killed  and  iroondcd.  which  was  a  tore  blow 
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iltery ;  bot  the  enemy,  aeetng  him- 
ieii  inns  begirt,  sent  fbr  a  tiea^,  nod  had 
it,alidfn  Kiaiefaonn  agreed  to  iMIver  i^  tW 
cattle  npoD  tbe  irtidea  enekn^  We  tad 
tbe  caade  azeeedbigly  wall  fbrdtad  by  Ika 
iBdnitry  of  tbe  eiiaaiyi  Mag  itai  ^1*J  <•(*• 
oouai  aathatifwebadtaken(belB«n,w* 
mint  have  tud  ■  now  work  ht  Iba  oaial^ 
which  might  have  oott  modi  Uood  and 
tiioc  So  that  we  bops  tbe  Lord  hath  pro- 
vided better  tor  us,  and  we  look  at  it  as  a 
gricloua  merey  that  we  have  the  place  te 
you  upon  those  lenn*." 

In  the  acoount  g>«w  bf  L*wii,t  ■* 
ie  Mated  tltat  CrouweH  expoaMd  to 
gain  entntnee  mod  mare  dtm^,  lutt 
relying  on  tbe  pnwtiMa  of  an  aOgtr  flf 
the  garrieon  to  admit  him,  ha  top<J 
to  obtain  poweerton  of  ttw  n%y  hf 
treachery.  Howereiv  In  did  Bot  wwn- 
eeed,  ae  tbe  plot  ma  diaeaMNd.  !!■ 
triitor  met  hia  doom  I  be  «ru  ^wentoA. 
Baffled  in  thii  atteoipt,  tbe  Lnd  PM. 
tector,  not  feeliiw  eqo^  to  tiM  tuk, 
waited  until  nanforced  by  Intoi,  aad 
than  he  laid  ilega  to  tk«  walb  ia  doe 
fbrm.  Tbe  gairiaon,  origbuUj  eon- 
Mfting  of  two  fanadred  bom  mi  ooa 
thonaand  foot,  were  rvdnoed  by  Anbh 
to  three  hnndred,  who,  like  the  mw 
number  of  Spartane  at  Tbanaapyfaa^ 
reaolved  to  bcdd  their  gnnnd.  Sir 
Walter  Butler  waa  gonmor^  havi^ 
been  apnoiDted  to  that  hottoarahla 
post  by  Lord  CasClahaveo,  and,  aftv 
a  aiout  definiM.  wai  at  laa^  eon. 
pelled  to  lurrender,  on  ooir-*-*'~- 
voorable  and  bonoutable. 

It   waa  intenaating  to  n 
apon  tbe  anoieot  walli—t 


*  "  a«s«ell'a  Letters,"  toL  I.  p.  G68. 
t  "Ibpogn^hlcalDMMUiy,"— KIDua^. 
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tbe  infinite  i 
Mated  to  our  view;  to  meditate  on 
tbe  multitndiiKmi  purmits  Rnd  aroca- 
tiona  of  men  paninK  hb  iQ  the  busy 
walk  of  existence.  When  w«  refiecled 
an  tbe  changed  histoid  of  tbe  spot,  ibe 
inUrest  was  greatly  increased  —  old 
I^nds  and  traditions  came  to  our 
tnemory;  explolta  and  nc^le  actions, 
varied  by  misrot-tones  in  the  land,  re- 
minded ui  that  the  tides  of  events, 
like  other  tides,  have  their  ebb  and 
flow. 

We  accepted  a  kind  invitation  to 
dine  wilb  our  fnends  of  tbe  — th  in 
the  Barracks ;  and  bavii^  some  spare 
time  before  the  buglei  would  play 
"Tbe  Roast  Beef  of  Old  England," 
proceeded  to  fnlfil  a  wish  long  nnsa. 
tisfied,  ot  making  persmal  scquaint- 
itace  with  one  whose  writings  had 
fostered  and  elevated  our  love  for  our 
country  and  tbe  people,  who  was,  eni. 
pbatlcally,  the  delineator  of  our  na- 
tional characterixtics — John  Banitu. 
■  In  a  small  garden,  adjoining  b  mo- 
dest msnnon,  looking  out  on  the  Dub- 
lin road,  and  not  a  mile  fi-om  tbe  city, 
we  reached  tbe  object  of  onr  virft,  and 
beheld  the  novelixt.  A  martyr  to  rheu- 
tratic  gout,  which  completelj  paiaJvsed 
bis  lower  extremities,  he  waa  taking 
his  acctutomed  airing  in  a  bath  chair, 
drawn  by  a  servant  When  we  in- 
troduced ourself,  aa  presuming  on  our 
aknder  pretenaiona  in  tbe  field  of  litera. 
tore  to  wait  on  ao  celebrated  an  author, 
ha  received  us  moat  cordially,  and 
qtoke  moat  good-naturedly  of  our 
writings.  He  had  viaited  man^  placca 
w«  had  dcacribed,  and  comiJimented 
01  on  the  accaracv  of  our  notices  of 
them.  He  wished  to  have  us  reat 
within  his  doora  after  the  walk,  but 
this  we  declined,  until  he  had  big  re- 
gular exerdse,  for  tbe  day  wai  lovcty  ; 
and  it  was  a  delightful  privilege  to  us 
to  walk  by  the  side  of  this  son  of 
genius,  nirronnded  by  the  floral  beau- 
ties of  the  garden,  listening  to  the 
drowsy  hum  of  bees  and  the  murmur- 
tag  of  the  adjacent  Nore,  between  tbo 
pauses  of  conversation.  We  thought 
the  sonken  yet  brilliant  eye,  and  tbe 
wasted  and  hollow  cheek,  and  tbe 
bowed  wreck  of  a  great  frame,  were  all 
the  better  for  the  sunshine  and  balmy 
air !  BO  he  wai  wheeled  repeatedly 
round  the  garden.  Keening  pace  by 
hit  side,  we  drank  in  witn  eager  eaia 
bis  words  of  eloquence  and  wisdoin. 
He  spoke  of  the  dearth  of  intellectual 
■odety  in  Ireland,  asd  contrasted  die 
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style  of  living  in  this  country  with  that 
on  the  Continent  —  of  tbe  barrier  to 
social  intercourse  which  expenaivc  par- 
tieicrcates.  "In  Paris, "be  said,  "a 
few  pounds  of  wax  candles  sufficed  to 
light  tbe  apartments ;  and  eav  mere, 
tea,  and  a  little  wine,  was  all  the  re> 
freshment  ever  offered  ;  and  I  hava 
bad  the  first  people  in  Paris  to  my 
toireei.  How  impossible  it  woald  b« 
lo  atttimpt  anytbinn  of  the  kind  in 
this  country  I"  Speaking  of  tbe  wretch. 
ednesa  of  tbe  lower  cinssei,  he  ex< 
claimed,  "  How  disgusted  I  felt,  on  my 
return  to  Ireland  from  the  land  of  the  ' 
vine,  on  arriving  at  Kingstown,  to 
find  wretilbedness  and  poverty  inevery 
direction,  crowding  to  a^k  alms.  I 
felt  ashamed  of  my  country,  wtien  I 
•aw  the  pride  tbe  beggars  took  in  ex> 
hibiting  their  sores."  Haring  caused 
his  attendant  to  wheel  towards  tbe 
house,  we  entered  a  comfortable  sparU 
ment,  where  a  matronly  lady,  and  a 
fine,  animated  little  girt,  were  seated: 
tbej"  were  Mrs.  Banim  and  the  snr. 
viving  child  of  the  author.  Little  did 
we  think,  as  we  gazed  on  the  voung 
girl's  countenance,  Dcaming  with  healln 
and  intelligence,  that  in  two  years 
tbii  fair  child  would  have  censed  to 
exist.  Mrs.  Banim  was  kindly  and 
hospitable,  appeared  proud  of  her  bua> 
band's  fame,  and  gratified  by  onr 
appreciation  of  il.  lie  read  part  of 
Shelley's  translation  of  "Faust,"  and 
tbe  poeti^  derived  increased  beauty 
from  tbe  fervor  and  feeling  with  which 
each  line  was  pronounced.  We  spoke 
of  his  own  works,  and  the  powerful 
story,  "  The  Roman  Merchant. " 
"That  would  have  been  better  had 
I  made  it  a  three-volume  work,"  be 


ner-time  and  tea."  Of  all  bis  works, 
he  seemed  to  consider  "TheNowlans'* 
his  ehe/  d'teuvre ;  and  when  one  re- 
members the  intimate  knowledge  of 
the  characters,  habits,  customs,  and 
devotional  feelings  of  the  Irish  pea. 
santry,  so  admirably  manifested  in 
this  thrilling  tale,  no  one  can  wonder 
at  bis  preference.  After  a  long  and 
agreeable  visit,  we  said  farewell. 

Wending  our  way  back,  our  mind 
was  naturally  full  of  tbe  distinguiahed 
author  we  had  left ;  fur  oor  own  part, 
we  thought  "Croboore  of  the  Bill 
Hook"  nowise  inferior  to  "Tbe  Now- 
laus."  It  mode  a  more  forcible  im, 
presuon  upon  ns  irom  tbe  admirably 
drawn   chorkctet  of  Crobooie,  taa 
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blending  of  loCliieu  uiil  stern  rugged- 
aeu  pgrCmyed  ia  such  rivid  colour*. 
The  tusftboundtuiUirilliiiL'inciden  te- 
rn urder,  abdiictiaD,ocuiceaJJiient,«Sbrta 
to  discover  the  lost,  and  liaa  »U  tbe 
Abiorbmg  interest  of  tUe  fAmoos 
AmeiicKn  novelist,  Coopec't,  Indian 
tales.  Banijn  painted,  oq  tells  ui, 
fiom  Oie  people  of  a  land  amongst 
whoDif  Ibr  the  Iwt  sis  hundred  yeani 
national  provocations  ha ve  never  ceaasd 
to  keep  alive  the  strangest  and  often 
the  wont  passions  of  our  natuiei  irhoie 
pauKi,  daring  tbat  long  Ispte  of  a 
country's  existence,  frotn  actual  con. 
flict  iu  the  fieldj  have  been  but  so 
many  ohangei  into  mortal  sinfe,  and 
who  are  hcB  prepared,  should  llie  war- 
cry  be  given,  to  rush  at  each  other's 
throats,  and  cniut  scenes  that  would 
show  more  teirihly  vivid  in  .print  than 
any  selected  by  u*  from  forqur  facta, 
for  the  purposeof  candid  though  slight 
illustration.  Sincerely .  da  wa  hope, 
and  feel  confidect  (from  tfae  cause*  ad- 
verted to  in  our  opening  pages)  that 
the  fearful  scexies  which  too  lopg.  were 
perpetrated  iu  our  baaotiful  counbT' 
nave  passed  sway  ,for  ever,,— ^t  in- 
dustry and  commercial  ent«rBri«e  will 
bsnisn  llie  memoiy  of  part^  feuds  SAd 
relijgious  and  palitioal  distmotiou^  In- 

Cnoua  to  nun,  «iui  cuBtrary  to  the 
w  of  God. 

In  publishingthe  novels  aa  " Tales 
by  the  O'Hara  Family,"  John  Baoim 


brother,  Micbwl,  at  prennt  one  of 
the  aldermen  of  bis  native  city.  The 
pagea  of  this  Hj^aiine  liave  recently 
been  enrichedbya  powerful  story  from 
the  national  pen  of  this  living  member 
of  "The  O'ilara  Family." 

The  rivarNore  (alies  a  south-easterly 
course,  after  some  windings  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Kilfera,  in  the  di- 
rection of  the  Grangekilree  to  Ben- 
\  't's-bridge,  gliding  byNorevilla  and 
,,  .lanuiV.  (hrongh  (he  plantations  of 
•'.uutweU  Uuusa.  About  six  miles 
south  of  Eilliaiiny  we  rcucU  the  villago 
of  St^.^eyford,  where  tlieni  is  apoliee- 
StiitiiH(>a  :'?:it.  Ionian  Catholic  diBpel, 
uiitl  in&r;,.ury.  The  schools  in  this 
vill^c  :  '  putroniscd  by  Mr.  William 
Flpo.1.  .,i_riood  Hall.  Tho  views 
!f -oiti  the  river  here  arcverv  fine,  com. 
billing  tbc  jiue.  demesnes  «f  this  aeigh- 
[b.pi^hop<l:>vitli  the  handfome  manuons 
aiiil'pictureaqiie  ruins.  In  the  ucigh- 
bournoodofJeipoint  Abbey,  when  the 
labourers     were     employed    in    con- 


.strueting  the  Wateiford  and  KiUcfangr 
Kailway,  thej  disoovened,  in  1849,  « 
lai^  deposit  of  bmnaa  bonear  Ttte 
place  wh^re  the  Vooes  were  fband  was 
not  |t>u«j[  hundred  ywda  from  tbe 
Abbey ;  and .  in  the  co«¥nniucatton 
made  by  Mr.  Prim  to  the  KiUtanBy 
ArchBologioal  Soflietjc  ha  mentioned 
the  bodies  would  ^peac  to  have  beoi 
depcaiud  in  shailaw  graven  sonoped 
oiit  of  the  givrel]  aiM  coiored  with 
scarcely  two  feet  of  earth.  21o  vettige 
of  coffin,  ost,  or  enclosure  of  any  kiod 
appeared,  and  the  people  of  the  district 
had  no  recolketion  of  ^  plac»  havins 
ever  been  used  as  a  eenetaiy.  A 
vague  tradition  eaiated  of  a  baltMi  bar- 
ing^ been  fought,  and  Mr.  l^'rim,  whoae 
vinlonoa  was  aroosedL  dismverad  that 


clypntlu 


l^n  tUe  Annalist  noardedttbat  on 
the  vigil  of  St.  Alexander  tbe  Con. 
lessor,  t,».  13St,  inafbnyma4e  by 
tbe  CUn  C^atdon^  twenty-four  ot 

the  inhabitants  ctf  the  towns  of  Jergout 
a&d  Thomostown  were  slain )  andStaw- 
hurst  ilptails  that  Lord  James  Butler, 
who  w^  ninth  Karl  of  Ormo^,  n^ 
camped  at  Jerpoint,  in  1534,  iittendlin 
^  utack  ibe  celebrated  rebel,  Lci^ 
"rhom^  Fitzg«^d,  popularly  ko^wn 
as  Silk«n  Thonuis,  when  thd  laUei  irai 
resolved  to  be  beforehand,  and  leU 
upon  the  Butlers  so  suddenly  K  to  put 
tncm  to  the  rouL  But,  the  learned 
secretary  of  tl^  society  did  .not  tbiiilE 
these  skjuletons,  whieh  oumb^feq  ab^' 
a  hundred,  were  sufficiently  .accouniad 
iot  by  thoso  skirmishes ;  ao^  l^s 
opinion — Ibrtilkd  by  the  no^Mfaof 
the  bodies,  lying  north  ^d^i0ut&t^ 
feetto  tbeformer  point— -w4B,th«^UMe 
interments  were  of  Fugo^  times.  ."Xba 
appearuuce  of  such  fugEoenti  i^  J^f» 
skull  as  be  exhibited,  the  &a()l^  ^)C^ 
being  of  great  thickness,  the  fWewitd 
retreating  induced  him  .to.  llunk'tbo 
skull  belonged  to  tbe  lonR.beule^^i^ 
which  our  dislinguiskod  etbncuipM. 
Dr.  Wilde,  coniiidered  toiwFirbgilf— 
the  earliest  colonisers  of  li«land. 

Kear  this  place,  on  the  right  buk 
of  the  Kore,  and  two  miles  wi^  of 
Thomsstown,  are  the  magnific^Dtniu* 
of  Jerpoiut  Abbey.  Gloricuf  mnabit 
have  been  in  the  day*  when.)t^w§s,(lie 
abode  of  the  mouks  of  the  Cutertu^ 
Order ;  and  even  now_,  with  its  point^ 
arches  and  lofty  windaw^,  tfi^  J**^ 
ruin^  e:ihibiting  the  mixture  of  vsi^oa 
style?,  {present  an  uppest^ce  M^iujjr 
attractive.  lis  proximity  'to  the  an- 
cient remaioi  is  an  addition^  instance 
of  the  frequency  in  which  we  find 
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ChriatiBn  diiuvbea  dtapladng  ^^nn 
lites.  We  wex  e»cli  geiiw»tian  Tieing 
trith  Its  picilecestior,  and  ttriviog  to 
rarpan  it,  in  btrihliBn  uniting  ^a- 
gance  of  design  wilh  beauty  of  exe- 
cution. The  rade  cromlech  is  aban- 
dofl«d  for  fhe  stone-roofed  cbnpel ; 
this,  in  turn,  for  the  cloistered  abbey. 
The  piUar-Rtone  ia  nnnotdced,  and  in- 
8t««d  the  deoorsted  cron  challengsB 
Admiration.  ThednaMjbeltrysprings 
into  the  pinnacled  tower,  and  among 
these  remains,  which  attest  the  piety, 
the  wealth,  and  Telictom  ceitl  that 
aninmced  the  kings  and  princes  of  Ire- 
land, none  stand  more  proudly  than 
the  ruins  of  Abbey  Jerpoint,  thongh 
ve  regret  they  seem  now  to  be  bIiko 
trocared  for  and  unhononred.  Tbia 
abbey  was  founded  by  Donongb,  King 
«f  Ossory,  in  1 160.  In  a  poem  by 
O'Harin,  reciting  the  ancient  tribe 
of  OsBOij,  and  translated  by  John 
0*Donovaii,  £«q.,  LL.D.,  the  note  on 
this  name  is  as  foUowa: — '*  O'Donn- 
cbadba,  now  Danphy.  It  is  An^icised 
SLeMnrphyfroniO'^t}uf1c)}4'e4.  The 
bead  of  thn  family  founded  Jerpoint 
Abber,  in  liao."  It  was  richly  en- 
dowed by  the  founder  and  his  mc- 
cessors,  and  inhabited  by  Ciatertian 
monks.    Hie  possetiioQ  conferred  on 

-  the  order  was  confirmed  by  Kin^  John, 
'  txA  diia  abbe^  may  be  deemed  one  of 

the  Qneat  specimena  in  riiis  kingdom 
«r  the  blending  of  Anglo-Norman  and 
'  early  English  styles.  Even  in  rain  it 
CODrmands  the  admiration  of  the  onti- 

Sty,  the  artist,  and  lover  of  the 
Dlifhi.  It  was  built  on  an  area  of 
beariy  three  acresi  and  crudform,  con- 
■isliug  of  nave,  choir,  and  transepts. 
Between  the  six  pointed  arches,  spnng- 

-  ing  from  nasrive  piUars,  and  aupport- 
iflg  the  roof  of  the  navo,  are  the 
remains  of  six  cleriatory  windows,'cot 
lancet- shaped,  bnt  rather  ronnded  at 
tits  heads  and  arms.  Ihe  western 
window  couosts  of  three  distinct 
■rebel,  with  two  mdliona.  There  is 
A  difference  between  the  shape  of  the 
ardtes  leading  to  the  choir  from  those 
of  the  nave  and  transepts,  for  the  one 
is  cin:nlar,  the  others  ate  pointed. 
fVom  the  intersection  of  the  nave  and 
transepts  risea  the  stjuare  embattled 
tower,    supported    on    four     massive 

'  square  pillars  and  their  arches.  The 
reor  is  groined,  wi^i  springers  snp- 
perted  by  tastefully  earred  corbels. 
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Near  the  place  w^cn,  in  former 
years,  the  high  altar  stood,  we  ftund 
tfae  sedilia  and  anmhry ;  the  former, 
it  is  noneceasary  to  inform  oar  readers 
versed  in  ecdesiological  learning,  was 
the  recessed  seat  formed  in  the  chan- 
cel, on  the  sonth  side  of  the  altar,  for 
the  accommodation  of  the  priest,  dea- 
con, and  sub-deacon ;  while  the  aum- 
bry was  a  sort  of  cupboard  for  the 
reception  of  vessels  employed  in  the 
altar  service.  '  Those  of  Jerpoint  are 
of  Norman  architecture.  Opposite  the 
altar  of  the  south  aisle  is  a  tomb  orniu 
mented  with  figures  in  high  relief. 
This  is  generaUy  supposed  to  have 
been  erected  in  honour  of  Sonongh, 
the  founder,  who  died  a.  d,  nSS; 
but  the  costume  of  the  figures,  and  the 
sculpture  appertaining  mora  to  thesis. 
teenth  than  the  twelfth  century,  show 
this  idea  to  be  most  improbable.  The 
question  is,  however,  set  at  rest.  It 
is  now  certain  that  some  one  less  dia. 
tingnished  than  King  O'Donphy  sleeps 
beneath  -~  for  the  indefatigable  se- 
cretary of  the  Archet^gieal  Society 
-discovered  s  flvgment  of  inacriptioa 
fts  fbUowv:— "Hie  Jaeet  Will'mus 
CHa'^'han***."  There  are  other 
monuments  deserving  of  notice.  One 
is  unmistakably  the  tomb  of  an  abbot, 
having  the  figure  of  one  in  his  robes. 
There  is  another  figure  on  a  monament 
extremely  well  sculptured,  h(Jding  a 
sprig  of  shamrocks  in  one  hand  and 
a  urotier  in  the  other.  We  wish  we 
could  say  these  relics  of  thu  dead  are 
well  cared  for;  but  they  are  sadly  in 
want  of  a  protecting  Jiand.  Our  hope 
is,  the  society  whidi  his  laboured  « 


efficiently  for  the  antiquities  of  the 
county  of  Kilkenny  wilfput  a  atop  to 
tho  dostraction  apparent.      Ilie  Jer. 


abbots  were  spiritual  peers ;  the 
lost,  Oliver,  was  brother  of  Baron 
John  Grace  of  Courtstown.  It  ap- 
pears that  the  pririiege  of  attending 
Parliament  was  deemed  rather  onerous 
than  desirable,  for,  in  1395,  tho  then 
abbot  obtained  cxemptiun  fWim  hie 
attendance,  on  the  plen  that  his  house 
was  subject  to  the  abbey  of  Ba1tln< 
glass,  the  abbot  of  which  discharged 
Uie  parliamentary  duties.  The  abbey 
was  dissolved  31st  Henry  VJII.,  when 
Abbot  Oliver  Grace  surrendered  it  to 
the  king  i  and  in  the  subsequent  reign 
of  Philip  and  Mary  its  possessions  were 
granted*  to  James  Earl  of  Ormond 
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and  bis  hMn  male,  to  b«  held  fa  eapiit, 
at  an  annual  rent  of  £49  3«.  9d, 

The  Nora  ha*  tuw  «□  addition 
bj  tha  vaten  of  the  Kiog'i  River 
(Ooq  l^li),  M  called  (Inm  King  Kial 
Caille  having  been  drowned  in  it  while 
attempting  to  aave  one  of  bia  atteud- 
nnts.  He  is  uid  tc  be  btuied  si 
Kilree  beneath  a  handfome  crom  made 
of  a  single  block  of  atone,  richly  Kulp-^ 
tured.  Among  the  many  beautilul 
eotintrjr  mate  teen  from  the  Nora  in 
this  district  atanda  pra-emioentl}'  Mount 
Juliet,  the  reiideDce  of  the  Earl  of 
Carrick.  It  ia  of  capadous  dimen. 
tfon»,  and,  fnironnded  by  the  traei  of 
the  Bpadoua  demetne,  it  a  noble  dwell- 
ing.  The  ground)  are  esteniive  and 
well  laid  out.  lliev  ilretch  for  a  con- 
nderabte  distanoe  along  tbt  portion  of 
the  river  ikirting  the  btroay  of  Kaock- 
toplter.  In  this  bsronjr,  m  also  in 
the  district  called  Brownitown.  be- 
tween Inlstiogue  and  Bosbert»n,  ara 
found  those  (^uriooi  sepulchral  monn. 
ments,  which  seem,  from  their  eiie,  to 
be  the  burial-places  of  the  Titans,  who 
warred  against  Jove,  and  are  appro- 
priatelj  termed  Gisiiti'  Grave*.  la. 
tereating  accounts  of  these  remini*. 
eences  of  the  pagan  Irish  are  con- 
tained in  thcfiri>cvolame  of  "Transac- 
tions" published  bj  the  Kilkenoj  Ar- 
cbRologtcal  Society.  Ai  the  river 
approadiei  Thomustown,  the  banks 
are  full  of  picturesque  beaQties,  The 
splendid  demesne  of  Mount  Juliet,  and 
ethers  of  less  extent,  but  ^eat  sylvan 
bvelineis;  the  glorious  rums  of  Jer- 
point  Abbej,  aod  feudal  towers  of 
itrangib,  jet  undecayed,  add  to  the 
scenery  of  the  stream,  as  it  glides  past 
wood  and  valley.  Near  the  town  is 
Greoan  Castle,  once  the  fortalice  of 
die  Anglo-Norman  fnmily  of  Denne. 
It  is  our  great  pleasure  when  rambling 
along  the  river's  brim,  and  pausing 
beneath  some  ruin  old  and  hoary,  to 
climb  the  slippery  st^r,  and  enter  the 
long  deserted  chambers,  pictnriog  to 
our  mind's  eye  the  lives  of  those  who, 
clad  in  mul  or  softer  garments,  have 
lived,  and  loved,  and  died.  The  sites, 
too,  are  often  indicative  of  the  tem- 
perament of  the  founders.  Seated  on 
an  eminence  comuianding  the  reaches 
of  the  river,  they  remind  us  of  the  love 
of  nature  which  our  ancestors  possessed 
—the  pleasure  they  took  in  beholding 
llie  sparkling  waters,  and  the  bine 
hills,  and  the  green  woods,  which  ' 

^— n—  '^  d .1 — ™jj  ^^  are,  lu 

a  most  of  whep 


we  can.  Thomastown  prateaia  mon 
claims  to  attention  6om  what  it  wm, 
•r  might  have  been,  than  what  it  b  — 
a  long,  Rtrwgling  coantry  towni  yU 
the  houses  show  nretenatohs  loxga. 
tility  far  above  toe  positioa  they  sow 
apparently  maintain.  One  jnanam 
has  doors  and  wiodow-fraiaEa  rfheva 
stone,  square  and  canopied.  Over  tlu 
•nlrance  is  the  inscnptioti,  "Owoi 
Feanell  and  £Uen  Tobin,  A.n.  l«ie.'- 
Tbis  plaoa  hoa  respeelablis  aodqnily  M 
boast  of,  founded  by  Thomas  Ru. 
Anthony  Wabh,  an  An^Noima% 
hence  called  Thomastown.  The  bA, 
thinking,  probably,  that  beesnsa  tta 
English  called  it  from  <Kte  <tf  lh« 
fmudars'  names,  they  were  bond  to 
give  it  a  diSennt  one,  entltltd  it  lU. 
^rmocandon  —  Anthony's  town.  Itii 
wj  favourably  ciroBmitaneed  br  bn- 
sine«,  oleanlinaM,  and  oomferti  boi, 
we  regret  to  state,  in  tiioee  Ihtee  e<m> 
sequences  of  proaperi^  it  is  ndly 
deficient.  There  ara  ruins  of  »n  abbq' 
here,  the  chancel  of  which  is  6((ed  sp 
as  the  church,  and  ao  meaa  sptcimB 
of  the  pointed  style  of  MchiUctin  i 
the  pillars  ara  quadrucrie,  eadi  e^»t«l 
omameated  with  a  di^rent  desiga. 
The  door  and  wsM  window  pntm 
the  charact«r  of  tba  bnilding,  eoenl 
with  the  rei^  of  HeniT  UJ.  Avypt, 
or  fubtemiMan  chapel,  bw  bean  dii. 
oovared  beoMtL  Savml  HKamBeittt 
an  detervii^  of  mention,  bat  boa  ih* 
shameful  state  of  mutilation  into  which 
the  greyer  nnnber  have  been  u£awi 
to  fall,  it  ia  imposaible  to  daaldba  lo 
whose  hoDoni  thev  were  erected.  Os* 
figure  has  been  dug  oat  of  a  aam  of 
rabbidi,  and  ia  suppoied  to  have  be- 
longed to  a  tonb  of  the  Dooai  of 
Qienan  Caatle,  mentioned  alreaily.  If 
ha  bora  Any  reaemblaaoe  to  his  ^Br 
ha  was  a  fonnidable  individaBl.  "lat 
oelebraled  George  Barkdq',  D.D., 
Bisbop  of  Gloyne,  was  son  of  WilUva 
Berkeley  of  Tbomoatown;  oad  tlw 
degant  and  eloqoent  Gharle*  KohIiI 
fiushe,  Lord  Chief  Justice  of  the 
Kiiw's  Bench,  waa  bom  at  Kilmnti^, 
in  this  nei^bonAood.  Every  tooiut 
who  has  mentioned  this  place  ns  diawu 
a  painful  contrast  between  the  weoUh 
of  the  neighbourhood  and  tbe  pover^ 
of  the  town ;  and  although  we  beiieve 
that  pro^rity  is  bepnmng  to  dswn 
over  It,  mudt  remains  whidi  we  woaU 
gladly  find  replaced  by  more  agreesble 
aspects.  Tbe  bridge  over  die  Noie, 
which  runs  throu^  the  town,  having 
OM  pertiou  OH  Uw  ri^t,  another  w 
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tbe  left  bank,  is  a  picturesque  reject, 
a  sqnue  tower  ttancHni;  at  each  end. 
Thomnstown  wis  once  fortified,  and 
protected  bj  a  itrong  wait.  It  had  a 
corporation,  and  sent  two  membera  to 
tfae  Irish  pariiament,  bat  was  dtefhin- 
chised  at  the  Union,  At  Thomastowil 
the  Nore  becomes  navignble ;  and  it 
occurs  to  us  that  one  of  the  causes  Ibr 
the  want  of  proaperity  visible  in  the 
town  is  the  want  of  water  communica- 
tloD  with  Kilkenny,  which  must  be  a 
ereat  drawbaeic,  as  well  as  the  neces- 
sity of  better  Bavrgablo  access  to  Hew 
Ross,  which  might  easily  be  accou- 
ptiahed.  That  such  a  ^jeet  as  a 
communication  by  boats  with  Kilkenny 
-was  in  contemplation  is  shown  by  the 
incomplete  canal  between  those  placet 
ccmmeneed  in  1758;  and  although 
large  sums  were  expended,  and  much 
onxietv  fblt  by  those  who  sincerety 
desir^  the  improvement  of  this  dis- 
trict, it  was  never  flnisbed.  How  me- 
lancholy It  is  to  find  the  abortive  mea- 
aurea  of  this  kind  in  every  direction  in 
Ireland.  When  the  wishes  of  the  pro- 
moters are  likely  to  be  realised,  and 
tiiousands  benefited,  some  banefat  in- 
flaenee  frnstraled  the  expectation  of 
good  results,  and  the  money  already 
spent  was  destiaed  to  be  expended  In 
vain.  We  are  sensitive  on  this  sub- 
ject when  we  recollect  (he  enei^etle 
efforts  of  that  patriotic  Irishman,  Sir 
Richard  Hasgrave,  to  render  the 
Munatcr  Blackwater  available  for  in- 
land navi^tion,  and  how  hia  gene- 
naa  exertions  were  thwarted. 

From  Thomastown  to  Inbtiogue  the 
Nbre  is  navigable  by  boats  of  from 
iwelvo  to  fifteen  tons ;  and  yet  br  an 
outlay  of  not  above  lE  1 2,000  the  chao. 
nel  might  be  deepened  for  iteam-tngs 
of  aeventy  tons,  effecting  a  vast  yearly 
saving.  The  river,  hitherto  r^id,  is 
more  tranquil  in  its  flow.  To  the 
north  is  Kilfkne  House,  the  handsome 
mansion  of  Sir  John  Power,  in  a  ^acioug 
and  well-wooded  demesne.  This  house 
possesses  some  fine  picture* ;  among 
them,  Napoleon  the  Cfreat,  by  Gorratrl 
—perhaps  we  should  have  said  Napo- 
leon the  First;  because  from  the  cbB~ 
racter  his  nephew  and  namesake, 
the  preseot  Emperor,  baa  achieved,  it 
is  not  easy  to  foresee  which  will  be 
conndered  the  greater  man  faei 
The  banks  are  well  wooded 


deighbOurhoodofTempIemichan,  hav- 
ing the  pinntations  or  Court  on  tha 
iforth  bank,  and  Dennsirood  on  the 
■outh.  We  see  at  a  little  distance  the 
old  walb  of  Dyaett  Castle ;  and  the 
Nore,  increased  by  the  Argola,  a  moun- 
tain stream  trom  the  hills  that  boand 
Knoctopher  and  Ids,  wioda,  as  it  ap- 
proaches Inistlcgee,  a  small  town  on 
the  west  bank  of  the  river.  This  lo- 
cality waa  early  selected  as  a  place 
where  men  might  devote  themaclvea 
to  religion.  An  abbey  ts  said  to  have 
been  founded  here  in  800 ;  but  a  mora 
anthentic  record  is  of  the  Auguatiniad 
friary,  founded  iti  1210  by  Thomas 
TitiAnthony,  which  flourished  nntil 
aistHenryVm.  Thislitlletownpre- 
sents  a  moat  E^reeable  contrast  to  ita 
lareer  neighbour,  which  last  cama 
under  our  observation ;  it  is  compactj. 
consiatins,  for  the  most  part,  of  a 
square  of  slated  houses,  with  rows  of 
limC-trees  tastefully  planted  before  the 
doors,  and  looks  so  comfortable  and 
secluded,  owing  to  the  luxuriance  of 
the  trees,  and  presenta  so  hsrmonions 
a  feature  in  the  landscape,  backed  np 
by  the  magniQceot  demesne  of  Wood- 
stock, that  we  were  quite  charmed. 
In  the  square  is  the  base  and  part  of 
the  shaft  of  an  ancient  cross,  sculptnrftd 
with  the  arms  of  f^tzgerald ;  and  in 
the  notice  of  it  read  by  Mr.  Prim, 
and  pnblished  in  the  "Transaetiona,"* 
he  states,  "It  is  a  portion  of  a  wayside 
cross,  erected  to  one  of  the  Fitigerolds, 
who  were  titular  Barons  of  Brownfbrd 
and  Ciuan.  On  the  east  side  of  the 
base  is  an  escutcheon  bearing  their 
arms  —  ermine,  a  saltire  bordered,  a 
crescent  for  difference."  The  north 
side  of  thia  exhibits  a  shield  charged 
with  emblems  of  the  Pasuon,  and  »m- 
mountcd  by  a  cock  crest-wiso.  This 
cock  may  have  some  reference  to  the 
Geraldioe  race ;  for  we  remember  a 
similar  bird  in  relief  on  a  mounment 
of  one  of  the  Earb  of  Desmond,  in  the 
Abbey  of  Buttevant, county  Cork;  or* 
taken  in  connexion  with  the  emblema 
of  the  Passion,  it  may  typify  the  coc^ . 
that  reminded  Peter  be  had  denied 
his  Lord.  The  following  is  the  inscrif^ 
tion  in  Koman  capitalu: — 

•'om.A.rt.  FKa  aMuiaBva.  Douan.  luviu 


KT.  joASNe.  HoaaEB.  oi 


*  Trass.  EIL  AtiA.  Soc,  vol  L  p.  174. 
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Woodftock,  the  resldenoo  of  the 
Bight  Hon.  Ur.  «iid  haif  LoniiU 
Tighe,  ia  ■  apBcioiui  vid  handsoma 
muuion,  bailt  oa  ■  prominent  nt«, 
«nd  lurroanded  bj'A  demetne  of  about 
1(500  acresi  frith  the  Nora  windlog 
through.  Rugged  rocks  ibrming  the 
banlu  at  ono  side  contrast  nilh  rich 
voodi,  clothing  the  hilli;  while  the 
of^MMita  nde  oflbe  river  dispUjv  wide 
meadow  (wd  pwtnre  land,  dott«d  witli 
pknte^ont. 

It  is  impoBalble  to  ramble  through 
the  beaatifal  demesne  of  WoodsbxS:, 
10  Tftried  in  the  diipon^on  of  lu 
■jlvan  scenes,  without  hBTing  the 
-  mind  filled  with  tiie  memorjr  of  the 
fair  sotJior  of  "  Pfyehe,"  Mrs.  Mary 
Tights  who  may  nave  written  thew 
lines  on  this  spot  :— 


There  is  a  variety  of  picturesque 
ob^ta  visible  fr««n  many  potnte  of 
this  loitUy  demene  — hlil*  and  dales, 
wtkleaou^for  subiimityi  charmij^ 
TaUwSf  w^ere  fairiet  might  hoMtbeir 
revem  unsaon  by  human  eye  i  tbe 
river  duhet  tite  feet  of  beetling  diffi> 
on  wbii;h  are  ruined  «aWles  of  Browns- 
f»d  and  ClowtOL  As  if  to  bring  the 
dwdlyag..  of  our  rude  forefathera  in 
strong  contrast  with  those  built  in 
more  peaceftil  times,  we  find  rustic" 
cottagfa  »n4<  banqucUag  haUa  lo  ^i- 
tuat«  ai  to  ,coBiuiiuid  tne  bold  and 
beautiful  mMOery  of  tite  Nora.  The 
bouse  contains  finei  rootu^  fine  pio- 


tores  and atatoM.  The  admiiaUeeoU 
lection  of  books  in  the  library  speiki 
in  volnmea  for  llie  intellectual  por- 
sutts  of  this  family;  for,  ia  addidn 
to  the  celebrated  aatfaoress  abots 
quoted,  the  late  proprietor,  W,  Ti^ 
£sq.,  was  the  nntbor  of  "  The  81a- 
tisttcsl  Barvey  of  the  Coaoty  of  Eft- 
kenny,"  a  work  of  singular  mtA\  aed 
research. 

From  Inialiogae  to  its  janetioowith 
the  Barrow,  the  Nore  welt  dtservea 
the  praise  which  lbs  learned  writer  of 
"  The  Statistical  Sarrey  ef  the  Com. 
tyofKilkenny"  hasbestowed.*  "The 
whole  of  its  com?«e,"  otaenes  Mr. 
Tifibe,  "  to  Robs,  by  TbomMtoirs  and 
Iniatiogne,  presents  pietmvsque  see. 
neiy,  varied  by  ruined  castles  and  ab- 
beys, by  rocks  that  Inm  the  oonrn  tf 
the  river,  by  gteen  meadows  Ast 
ridrt  its  banks,  or  by  aleep  hiUf 
dothed  in  foliage."  Hie  sctti  vwie)— ' 
in  many  places  pstehes  of  atlEtvial  or 
meadow-land,  consisting;  of  deep  ve- 
gelkble  loam,  -  producing  luxurisot 
nay  crops,  in  close  conjenetien  with 
beds  of  gravel.  The  iiilaiid  ceuDtrf 
ia  somBCThat  deficient  in  wood ;  bat 
when  the  eye  reeta  on  ths  phMtatiew 
ftdlacent  to  the  water,  Hie  combiiwd 
effect  is  very  gmteAiI  to  the  nghc 
Mouatmiu,  too,  oocssioDan  v  peep  is, 
and  give  features  of  magilificence  to 
the  landscape.  After  wntdiDg  soaA. 
east  by  BrowMfopd,  pa>n«g  bv  Tin^ 
find  Hous^  Red  House,  the  (M  Cas: 
tie  of  Ohmomery,  and  AllenvAle  eel* 
tage,  on  ite  way,  Hreemves,  nearNew- 

S'ore,  the  tnbutary  wateie  of  Ita 
lodagh  from  tiie  bi^landsttf  KvoO'' 
kerfceen  and  Brandon.  The  Nen 
nowapproachesBaU^enlejtheawBSbM 
the  surta  of  Kyleawragh  wood,  and, 
whhin  view  of  OtaiuenM,  dear  ti# 
demesne  of  Xingswood,  Umiglce  it* 
stream  wHh  the  waten  ef  the  Bsr^ 
row.  Iliese  united  rivers  -wUeh,  la 
the  words  of  Speneen— 

-XaislB  lB.nc>  a*  Is  Uu  ■*  thcr  na," 

flow  onward  to  New  Boas  and  Water* 
terfoctl.  where  the.&uir  ntoeta.  tl>ei« 
wUeh  "Meeting of  the  Wftters"  we 
hope  to  describe  in  a  future  paper. 


"jStatIStlcd3iirvey  of  the  County  Kilktnny,"  voLtp-IOT. 
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ETBNOLoaT  may  ht  now  resided  u 
esUblulied  on  &  porel^  inductile  baoiR. 
Th«  "nweaof  man"  miub  be  taken 
into  McoanC  id  all  future  hiEtoiical  in- 
T«Mig«Uio>Hi  B)  mpplj'iag  the  &cta 
&a«i  whick  are  denved  t£e  nutst  cer- 
tain and  ainpla  piindple*  lutder  irbich 
the  mutifola  paenotnenft  of  history 
nuqr  be  reduced  and  clawficd.  In 
Aart,  tlie  records  of  the  world,  without 
the  light  of  elimolog}-,  may  be  likened 
to  the  featufca  of  a  nocturnal  land- 
scape whicbi  though  diacarnible  Id 
■oma  of  theii'  bolder  ontlinej.  remain, 
for  the  DUHt  put,  shadowj,  iodiatinct, 
and  colourleaiB,  onijl  rotniuing  day  re- 
Rbues  its  verdure  to  the  srovei  retiuts 


blue,  and  robes  the  distant  hill»  in  re. 
gal  f;old  and  purple.  Our  preaent  iu- 
tentioa  a  to  conuder  ethnology  in  i«- 
Ution  to  oerUin  political  and  religious 
aapscla  of  modem  Europe  in  general, 
Nkl  of  Ireland  in  particular ;  and  wa 
know  of  no  iaetance  in  which  tbe  vulue 
of  this  ncience  can  be  mora  latisfacto- 
aif  tested,  or  will  be  tnoro  sigaally .ap- 
parent, in  order  to  aooorapu^  bo  a^ 
uinble  an  objeet,  it  will  be  nec«uarj 
to  ^  to  tbe  faun  tain-head-.-  to  the 
"Qr^toes"  of  our  European  po[>nl«. 
ti^.  'Xlifee  great  race*  aucceasivelj 
p9Ue«aed  £nn^>e,  which  may  be  moat 
qonveniently  daeignsliedf  by  tenna  bar. 
lowed  fhun  iJw  |«ologitti(  at  prunary, 
IWOKdaiy,  and  tertiary.  The  primary, 
or  indiget)ou«  popoUtion  of  Europe, 
may  ba  aubdiviileu  iolo— -1,  Celta ;  2, 
iWiauE  i  3,  the  deaoendanta  of  f  h»< 
i^on  and  Hellenic  colonies.  Of  these, 
tint  Celtn  were  the  moat  numerous,  and 
possessed  the  greatest  extent  oi  lerri. 
torj*.  Coming  uilo  Europe  at  a  remote 
penod  from  central  Asia,  the  seat  of 


primeval  ciTiUsationi  they  bronght  with 
them  traditions  replete  with  much  of 
"  the  wisdom  of  elder  and  better  Umei," 
which  was  embodied  in  the  singular 
Uieological  system  that  formed  tbe  cha. 
racter  of  the  race — Druidism.*  Badi> 
Ating  from  the  middle  of  Gaul,  they 
gradually  extended  themselves  into 
northern  Italy  and  western  Germany, 
pushing  the  Iberians  into  southern 
Ctaul  and  the  Pyrenees.  Ihey  also 
peopled  tbe  British  islands,  in  whose 
ancient  topagrsphy  we  find  the  namea 
of  Celtic  tribes  corresponding  to  those 
on  the  Continent.  Druidism  was  the 
n«at  bond  of  affiliation  among  all  the 
Celtic  or  SeUic  nations,!  however  re< 
mote  from  each  other,  or  even  marked 
by  minor  shades  of  difference  in  ap- 
pearance and  character.  To  enter  into 
any  minnta  description  of  this  extra- 
ordinary system,  would  lead  us  beside 
our  present  object ;  but  we  shall  just 
indiaate.  verybriedy,  a&vof  its  lead. 
ing  phases.  The  most  remarkable  of 
these  was  the  identity  of  the  Druidic 
mysteries  with  those  of  Samothraoe. 
Strabo  expressly  asaeita  that  theea 
mysteries  were  celebrated  in  the  Bri- 
tish islca  iX  aiul  tbe  able  researches  of 
Adolph  Pictet,  of  Geneva,  relative  to 
the  symboU  of  Celtic  worship  in  Ire- 
land, have  led  to  the  same  conolusion 
as  those  of  the  profound  Sdielhng  of 
Germany,  in  reHmtucm  to  the  Samo- 
thradan  Cabin — naoiejy,  that  they  re- 
pMaented  "the  progresHve  fcvelop- 
iMsit  of  life  in  tbe  universi^  by  an 
aaoanduig  series,  until  all  the  powen 
and  prineiplea  of  nature  mite  and  are 
aawoialed  in  one  all-o>nipi«bendiDg 
principle— tbe  universal  iaagm,  ever- 
permaaent,  and  manilMting  iuelf  is 
nature,  tvndarii^  ^parent  tbt  iuTiri. 


*  "nisOHnitalerigtnaf  IbsCeltlenatlansbssbMnablydenMtDtrMcdby  Dh  WAsrdti- 
Hi  iMFned  (and  bow  bosfn)  work  on  tbs  sobjeca  Set  slKi,  Id  nhnBM  toths  CcMe  Mlo-- 
nifSliDn  of  Irchud,  "  A  Vindication  of  ths  Bardlo  Accoanls  tt  lb*  Gtrly  CM<}>MI*  Of  ■«•- 
land,  t7  tbs  atwr-OoMaaC  the  OnAs."     Dublin  :  J.  MtGlaahan.     tSM. 

t  We  sliall  not  hen  entar  into  tny  dliciuinon  ai  to  whicb  of  tba  temu,  Celtic  or  Keltic, 
htMailMti  the  fbnner  being  tbe  Uoinan,Ttie  latter ttte  UndssdHtgnattonorihtl  people 
(Celte,  Celticn  Ki;.*w  Kaniu).  We  liave  adopted  tjunugliout  tbe  lemuCclt  and  Celtic^  as 
bdng  more  bniitiar ;  though  Kdt  and  Keltk  aru  more  in  sccsrdaace'  Mitb  (be  protiBble  ludl- 
grnoQS  tarms,  Oseltalgh,  or  Cellts,  Into  tbs  etymolagici  of  which  we  cannot  enter  at  pmenL 

i  Or  islher,  im  his  woids  expreselj  usert  (quoting  ft>am  au  eaiUv  writer),  "  in  an  Island 
Mar  Britafn,"  sssming  to  nfer  more  paitkulsrly  to  Inland. 
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ble ;"  thiu  egtabliahing  «  chain  of  con- 
nexion with  the  MagiA  of  the  Eait  and 
the  Fy  thsjcoreana  and  other  early  u^t^ 
of  Europe.*  Another  remarkable  phaie 
of  Draidiam  was  the  prominent  pla«e 
which  it  gave  to  TeutsKs  or  Hermea, 
aa  the  personification  of  thn  UBirenal 
reason  iminaDant  in  nature  and  hu- 
manity, identioAl  with  the  Egyptian 
Tothand  the  Chinese  Tao.f  Tbew, 
and  other  feature!  of  Druidiim  which 
night  be  mentioned,  did  time  and 
space  admit,  nrve  to  connect  the  Ctdta 
with  the  primitive  nations  of  the  Eaat. 
The  Ibentina,  or  Ekukariana,  were  a 
people  difleriog  in  KHue  respects  (torn 
the  Oelti;  their  lighter  ToraM*  dark 
hair,  and  swnrtfay  complexions  aon< 
traating  stronsly  with  the  gigantic  and 
xaothouB  Gael  and  CymH ;  for  so  wew 
ttrmed  the  two  great  aabtUviaions  of  the 
raoe  included  under t be oommon  geaerio 
denomination  of  Celtic  or  Keltic.  But 
the  Calls  becamei  fW)m  a  very  early . 
period,  blended  with  this  people,  in  a 
greater  or  lesser  degree,  which  may 
account  for  the  shades  of  variety  that 
prevail  aaionf  the  nation*  of  this  Fsoe, 
marked,  at  the  same  time,  by  anch 
striking  oharacteristics  of  general  re- 
Nmblanee.  Of  the  Ueltenic  colonists 
of  louthem  Italy  (Magna  Gr«cia)  and 
Sicily,  and  the  Pbaoiciui  cokmisls  of 
the  latter  country  and  Spain,  little 
neod  be  said.  Differing  Irom  both 
Gelt*  and  Iberians  in  manners,  charao- 
ter,  and  degree  of  civilisation,  they  yet 
presented  points  of  sfGniiy,  both  in 
mythok^  and  the  oommunity  of  ideas, 
which  mi^ht  be  traced  in  the  specula- 
tions of  their  early  sages  and  the  sym- 
bolism of  the  Uruid^;  And  it  may 
be  affirmed  of  the  primary  nations  of 
Europe  in  general,  that,  all  droiu»< 
stance*  being  equal,  it  was  their  natn- 
i^  tendency  to  be  gftal  l/imMen. 

II. — The  SMCAdaiy  race  was  tbe  all- 
csuquering  Romuii  olosely  allied  to 
the  primary  raoes,  yet  difiering  from 


thwa  both  in  penonal  ■! . 
(diaracter.  The  desefrndants  of  tfaa 
Boman  and  the  G^  can,  suMMrdisf  to 
some  writers,  be  yet  ckaily  di^in- 
giHshed  in  Italy ;  and  I^.  ArB<M  no- 
tices a  foreign  elemiEat  in  tbe  Bomaa 
cboncter,  Wlncb  hindentd  Ukbt  roil 
identification  with  the  iadigCMUs  in- 
halntants.  While  admliogloe)aenslv>a. 
ir  their  eostoms  wid  mswalMms,  pne- 
tMalaad  polilMiU,  dwydeabad  only  t* 
oooqHer  and  command  i  they  ivera  a 
■attoB  of  diplooiatjits  and  ttpiDatan  t 
thty  had  no  great  ■  and  crii^ul 
thougfatii,  but  adapted  tbosa  of  tbe  dm* 
tiotts  they  onquered  i  tbey  swbatsia- 
ted  a  Ungnage  of  their  own  in  Etirc^ 
for  that  of  (he  Hsllecie and  Ihe  Odt  t 
but  borrowed  to  many  word*  ttom  both 
tongue^  that  tbe  speech  of  each  rae« 
may  be  aaid  to  be  hirly  fnpraecnted  i* 
the  Latin,  wbidi  also  piwerved  maaj 
beautiful  ideas  of  (be  Bythology  at 
the  primary  nations  in  its  subaeqdeaC 
literature.  The  Romans,  as  tbey  gra- 
dnaity  oanquered  the  old  raoe,  Ajond 
them  in  different  degree*  of  dvilisa- 
tjM.  With  the  OelU  it  ■Rm*'*  >■> 
have  beeo  art  the  dadine  t  its  mo  kb* 
■Uting,  fatit  wsa,  at  the  anam  tiae, 
leaving,  on  tbe  grey  eioml  of  ita  de- 
partore,  a  &w  tint*  of  beanliflJ  and 
roseate  liaht. 

]lI....'The  tartsarr  n 
those  nations  wbitfi  i.  .  . 
Roman  emiate,  and  gave  to  finrOM 
its  futura  moou^fl  utA  ■rtlsi.  Like 
tbe  Gelta,  these  difleceM  imti«*s  wen 
bound  t<^etberby  tb«liB«fa.DORimaa 
religkHM  syMem— tbot  of  Odin,  Ibor 
first  leader  intoKav^i  *td  tbny 
have,  therefore,  soMebcoM  rbeosi  4». 
aigoated  by  tbe  eomraon  d»w#iinai 
tion  of  tbe  Odinio  nattMia.  They  i»- 
sembled  tbe  Cdls  in  tbw  las^a  Ma- 
ture and  zaotbotu  oesnpWfrion,:  and 
yet  there  are  marked  traits  of  ooonto- 
nanoa  and  geaenl  oppeonM*  bf 
which  ethnologists  tan  seadHy  dirtia. 


yrooe  ooowUd  of 


•  Without  bring  prejwrod  t 

pMiUwi  w«U 


M  IfaM  OTHsris*.  In  tlM  maalna  of  tin  Camtsiaa  Oiid 
dnt  writer*  wbs  traat  of  Oiitat^  Ct^ric,  and  Hsodnian  InMsrion    ■  wMs  Md,  sod 
which  v«  proaoance  wortb;  at  iav«st)g>ti(>n,fMai  having  gcswow  a  smsU  patt^i*  i 

t  >Vita» Clitic  Tcnut**,  sea  "Italniil'sHkliity  of  thaDnidsi"  also,  thsaccMWiKi 
aymbal  in  Lihuu  i  and  a  locdnet  aoonuU  of  the  Egrptlsn  Totb,  tka  *>  ThiiM  Gnat  H 
mMf  sod  the  CbiBMs  Tao,  in  a  Uttlt  wsrt  aatUad,  "A  tfotaal  o(  Unlvsnol  tUsMfy 
tha  Basis  of  Stlmosrspbr,"  pp.  IS-lOB )  nota  IS.  Tha  KKltr,  wba  wlskc  ' 
tailed  skUch  of  DaddiMi.  wlH  iad  M«ns  intvasliBg  pssthiukn  fo  "  Hogi^a 
Octotier,  18H,  in  a  paper  endtM  "  bily  lijltaol^j  af  lb*  Bdtisb  UaL? 

J  Tbe  dleoerery  oT  this  "■— r"—  ia  a  naakcf  tka  linaaliLlla»  >«•  tf 
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gtdih  tha  denenduta  of  the  ttro  neea, 
vrma  when  thij  oltMelf  approKimate  id 
•XtenwU.  Bat  lUII  mora  vide  wm 
the  differeDce  diiplared  id  theinteilec- 
tual  chaiacter  of  wa  two  mcea,  in. 
fluencad  and  fanned  hj  their  respec- 
tive mythologiei.  SaAy  le^arated 
from  the  leat  of  primal  ci*ilualion, 
and  fimMd  to  oontend  with  inaiupi. 
oiona  elemeDta  and  an  ungenial  Knl, 
the  pnigeiiitciTt  of  the  Odinic  aationt 
appnr  to  bars  loft  the  leroembrance 
ck  the  patriarchal  nligioD  so  apparent 
in  the  Celtia  mytholog/,  and  to  have 
■ubatilnted  a  mythology  bold  and  often 
ei]blime<  yet  gkoomy,  material,  and 
with  little  lymbolitm.  The  mytbokwy 
□f  the  Celt*,  no  leu  than  that  of  the 
Grs^i)  was  cheerful,  even  in  ila 
■nblimer  ftighta ;  like  the  lark  [the  ini- 
litary  emblem  of  amuent  Gaul),  it  waa 
jt^na  and  moaical,  Baaring  into  the 
ctoudlen  etiier  c^  the  rammer  nMnn, 

AadHUlM  <«»«>(•  ■MlHt«othe*Uir?' 

^e  Odinio  racea,  on  tho  other  hand, 
had  th«r  Stdng  lymbol  in  tb«  raren 
(the  ena^i  it  is  Tei7  probable,  of 
their  early  migraUoa,  ai  it  waa  eer. 
tatnly  that  at  thair  later),  a  bird  of 
high  fli^t,  but  whose  "  proper  mo. 
tioD  "  WH  not  "  to  aacend"  like  that 
of  the  lark,  but  ki  keep  parallel  to  the 
eaith~-a  bird  of  ptsy ;  while  hii  dark 
colour  well  danotod  the  aloomy  obarao- 
tar  of  tha  mytbolof^  tS  Odin,  which 
WH  Dot,  howeTar,  without  its  relieving 
li^btiS  like  tha  gbn  on  the  raven'! 
wrag.  These  oatiaai  reiembled.  the 
Romaca  (wkoae  enaiaii  waa  also  an- 
other  tKid  of  fa«y— ^e  eagle)  in  their 
lore  of-  coDqueat  and  domtnioD.  They 
wwa  ponaaieta  aad  rdera  of  Ban^ 
in  a  mere  traction  of  tha  time  which  it 
took  die  Bomana  to  anbdoe  it  The 
la(t  point  of  ccDtraat  which  we  ahall 
notice  between  this  people  and  tha 
Celts  is  that  erinced  in  their  re^Kctive 


at  the  approach  of  death ; 
ibr  while  the  wamor  of  the  former 
looked  forward  in  bi»  Inst  momenla  to 
be  drinkinsale  out  of  the  ekulls  of  hia 
enemies,  the  Celtic  warrior,  althongh 
he  had  probably  no  objection,  like  hia 
Scythian  progenitors,*  to  such  an  oo- 
copation  in  hia  lifetime,  ret  enter, 
tamed  higher  and  gentler  thoughts  in 
hia  final  hour.  His  concern  then  waa 
to  be  laid  out  in  some  pleasant  place  of 
sepulture,  by  the  slow-moving  stream, 
benea^  the  shadow  of  the  foliajre, 
and  the  kindly  beam  of  the  sun,  whit« 
his  grassy  mound  was  fanned  by  gentle 
winds,  and  enamelled  with  the  violet, 
the  daisy,  and  the  primrose ;  as  if  he 
wished  (hat  the  reacing-place  of  his 
body  ahoald  be  in  harmony  with  tbat 
of  hia  spirit,  in  "  The  land  of  yoath," 
the  "  Isle  of  the  Universal  Voice,  "t 

Nor  ia  it  to  be  supposed  tbat  the 
respective  characters  of  the  two  racea 
thus  formed  by  their  myth ologtsi.  were 
altered  on  their  conversion  to  Chris- 
tianity. On  the  contrary,  the  character 
of  Christianity  was  modiSed  in  its  re- 
ception and  exposition  by  these  dta- 
tinot  races,  as  the  liquor  (to  use  a  fa. 
miliar,  but  expressive  comparison)  re- 
ceives ita  tint  lirom  different  oolonred 
glasaes.  Profeering  the  same  divine 
religion,  the  tertiary  nations  (to  pro- 
serve  our  classification)  still  continued 
the  children  of  Odin,  while  the  Celt* 
no  less  flrmtv  remained  the  children  of 
Teatates.  'rhe  secondary,  or  Roman 
race  coalesred,  according  to  circum- 
stances, with  either  of  the  other  two; 
or,  perhaps,  often  forming,  as  it  were, 
a  middle  term,  or  rather  a  neutral 
race.  But  pajjptn  or  Christian,  the 
children  of  Odin  were  still  ihe  predo- 
minant race  in  the  middle  ages,  and 
are  at  this  day  the  kings  of  Europe. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  Cells,  once  the 
pomessors  of  the  British  islea  and  the 
western  continent  of  Europe,  retained 
tbeir  free  nationality  only  in  Ireland, 
Scotland,    and  WaMt,t   they   disap- 


*  Tba  dcauDt  of  the  Caltio  natkMU  tnm  th*  S^ftbiaaa,  has  been  vny  ably  proYsd  by 
TH.  HaNight,  of  B>lbs^  kt  a  omns  of  iKtUM,  wbkk  tt  li  hupei  ba  wtU  publbh.  Ha  v*ry 
clovlr  dteiDgakbH  ttw  Serlhiaiia  fram  tba  Qtia.  This  lUaitoedon,  the  .Delect  of  whfoh 
bat  led  la  much  oonflwan,  has  bam  noUced  bafors  by  tba  iMiasd  Ibr*. 

t  Saa,  fof  a  vetj  ftraj^c  dueriplioB  of  tb*  telki^  al  an  anoiiiiit  Oil  In  tha  pnapeot  cf 
daalh,  mo  aid  Gaelic  poem,  cntilled  "Mian  an  bhalrd,"  i.  *.,  "Tbt  Bard'*  Wish," 
whkb  wobadia  'Am  and  MQUDmCs  oontainad  hi  Bmy  Iriih  pocma,  whne  the  Imagerj  ca- 
praased  obova  ofUn  rscnia,  both  in  nfereao*  U  the  «anh)y  raNing-plscs  of  (ba  po«t  and 
tba  Celt's  puadite, "  llr  na  aog."—"  Tb>  Lani  at  taaik,-  tai  » l-brato-nlW,''— "  The  Isle  of 
tba  UniVBTHl  Vpica,*  ■■  nulMad  abova  -  Baoiu  l-ht—t-aila." 

X  The  Ceh*  ware,  aa  aln^  nigntieDMl,  dMded  biw  fin  Oael,  whoss  language  suntvaa 
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C«d  bttfora  the  Angto-Saxoiw  in 
th  Britain,  and  lost  their  political 
exiitenw  before  tiM  Fruks  in  Gaalf 
■a  did  the  Iberiaiu  before  the  Vin. 
Botbs  in  SpaiDi  and  aa  did  oltiinatel^ 
Uie  various  old  race*  of  Italj'  before 
the  eqoallv  varioai  Odinio  aatiooa  that 
ncceMiTelj  iaraded  tbor  maay  and 
'      '     '      '      But  the  geniu  of  the 


<ddn 


othe 


^tiritof  th^aaoieDt  mvtiialoeiea,  the;' 
were  ^Itbe  ^«at  thinxen  of  Europe. 
Amidst  the  darknaat  of  the  middle 
agesi  thwe  arose  a  "  light  in  the  ob- 
scurity,'' and  its  bearer  was  ftwii  the 
distant  isle,  where  the  lanp  of  prime- 
Tal  wisdom,  re^ndled  firam  the  altar 
of  Truth,  abooe  as  from  a  pharos  iar 
into  the  surrouDding  nighL  Johannes 
Sootns  ErigniH,  i.  e.,  Joiut  the  Soot, 
or  Scytbiao,  of  Irish  raoe,  belong, 
ins  to  the  Cina  Scuit  or  ClMma  Hu 
ledh,  the  last  of  the  four  great  Celtio 
eolonles  of  Ireland. 

This  man  wu  versed  in  the  LMia, 
Greek,  Hebrew,  Cfaaldee,  and  Anbio{ 


and  s 


irpaMed  all  his  ootemporaiM 
'  ihikMophioal  k 


wntinss,   nndn 

and,  bnt  that  it  would  exceed  i 
liinita,  inan^r  other  tnces  of  thH  ^itcsa 
might  be  pointed  out  in  his  wwka.  We 
are  fully  aware  titat  this  eatraer^narjr 
man  had  other  sanTcea  from  wliidi  to 
draw  bis  opinioiis,  but  it  ia  Devertha. 
less  TemoTkable,  that  he  weavea  hia 
"  mystic  web  of  any  Bpecnlation"  from 
those  parts  of  the  rytiugoraaii  and 
Oriental  tiieoet^^  whi^  harmaaiae 
with  the  myths  M  Drnidiam.t  In  &et^ 
he  may  be  regarded  as  thp  inlellectaal 
ivpreaentatire  of  all  the  priuiiuj  nationa 
ofEunqie— whose  genina,  in  its  highest 
aspect,  Btight  be  expwsed  in  the  werd. 
PaMtitmi  wlule  dtat  i^  the  Gothia 
nalioM  ([for  such  is  probably  the  umit 
«)prapriate  term  for  the  Odinio  na- 
tioos  after  their  oonvernfflg)  finds  ita 
most  suitable  expmsnon  in  the  wont 
Amrvmorpkitm.  Of  aoarse  we  oae 
these  terms  aa  footing  merely  the 
a^wet  and  tendency  of  Uie  two  oppo- 
Bte  mythologies  i  tha%  like  different 
one  river,  remained  dia. 


mathematical  and  _phi 
ing.  By  his  original  an&  tranriated 
wmls,  he  effected  a  wlentrevolntaon  m 
theological  knowledge,  and  in  the  bar- 
ren and  nnaspirii^  ^loeophy  of  Ms 
age— an  age  on  imich  the  Gothic 
snins   (gloom}'  and  tame  as 


Christianity,  whose  hiffiiet  and  all-oom- 
prehandingideas,  when  properiy  api^e^ 
oonld  modify  and  faannooise  both.  The 
re^ieelive  teadenetes  and  aspects,  as 


age— an  age  on  irtiich  the  Gothic  nued  to  be  exbibted,  and  mar  be  ^i. 

genins   (gloom}'  and  tame  as  to  all  tonised  in  the  transMlkiii  of  ue  m^fhs 

higher  speeulatiout)  weighed  heavily.*  of  the  Odinio  and  primeval   aatiOBa 

tVidiovt  stopwng  to  ducnsi  all  utat  into  their  metaphYsml  equivalent^  aa 


imprdtenable 
inue  writing  of  Srigena,  it  is  sufficient 
fbr  onr  present  mirpoae  to  observe, 
that  be  is  jnst  suob  as  we  may  hoagine 
a  Dmid  would  be  on  his  conversion  to 
Christisnity,  The  leading  teoeU  of 
Drnidism  concerning  the  Cuiiric  mys- 
teries ondTeatatee  (briefly  dcetched  in 
this  paper)  constantly  reappear  in  his 


into  their  metaphyseal  equivalent^  aa 
ezDTessed  m  uie  wi>tideininy-ctF"|**"  ■ 
dious  but  grsfisQ  laana^  of  Viclor 
Conain,  when  he  speAs  m  t 


to  thebigfaeat  e 
ledge,  at  " an  sMraBt Dh^ — aeo- 
Utsry  monarch  nttin^  V***  *^  *^ 
thnme  of  a  titentelann^;*  sad  <)■  the 
other  band,  "Universat  and  bAnite 
Being,!  ai 


in  IrclsDiI,  tba  Isle  gf  Uui,  and  the  ScotUsh  HlgfalAnds;  uid  thgQrmri  (Ciimneg),«bess 
speech  premiled  once  in  the  greater  put  st  least  of  Che  Scotttsh  Lowlands,  and  JsH  >ar- 
Tlvts  in  WaleH,  Ungara  In  Itrittanf,  snd  ex;diHl  within  m  centuiy  En  Cornwall. 

*  Anj  dstsiled  amount  of  the  Uattiionijtiialog}'  has  been  deemed  uuuuLeiiy,  as  K  b!a 
gcnenl  better  koowD  and  more  easily  asccitained  tlum  the  Cehtc.  See,  bowsver,  an  aUa 
dSK3]ptlao  of  It  tn  8oatbf7>9  <•  Book  or  the  Okareh." 

t  It  woold  Dbrtonly  take  a  sepanrto  artklsto  eater  hito  all  the  pnoA  aftUs.  Btft  K 
will  nadHv  appear,  by  a  oompaiiaoa  of  tbe  wvrk  irf  Erfgoia,  "  Do  Uargaiita  FhiksapMh^' 
and  the  bSoka  ascribed  to  Dknyrina  Ok  AnDpagH*.  whloh  he  Ant  tnayated  ai  tka  «t*na 
of  the  mystic  diTinity,  introdBonl,  n  rather  revived  b^  him,  with  Uu  Dtaldiaal,  as -eel  as 
the  Orlsnial  mysteries. 

t  Sea  the  preftea  to  his  "  Sonvotn  Fragiaaas  PmasspMqam.*  Wa  have  notad  «  riaOsa 
phraMol^y  la  tbs  Dnddio  'Mad^  bodi  Cambrian  aad  Irish  t  sbs,  in  tha  AjJuiiaHh. 
loguea.  It  Is  In  thrtr  etetassw  aspeWS  that  PanBwlM  Of  AntiwnotpMwa  bstiulUlt  *rt|—i. 
See  tbsir  haiMM^  aUy  «tsl«d  ia  a  fsw  words  In  UaMmotclH'*  *•  BtAsiArda^la'^illh^ 
Uv.li.o.(.  <■■■  ■-'■'•■^ 
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beginning,  middle^  and  audi  one  and 
all  tbioKg." 

Tha  ideai  tbui  revived  by  onr  idsnd 
ug«  never  aOer  failed  to  be  oultivaMd 
'  inagreAterorlesKrde^TWODtheCon- 
tineat,  voii  diiefl/,  it  la  worthy  of  re- 
inHric,  where  the  desoead&ata  of  tba 
old  raoea  longMt  pieoerved  their  froa- 
dom.  Anfelro.inCBltioIUlji*  Aqui- 
a  (aa,  la  after  titceB,  CampaneUa  uxl 


DOted  M  the  perBQD^  ^pe  of  the  Celtio 
■nd  abwi^nal  raou  ofltalyi  in  diB> 
tinction  from  the  Bomtut  aad  (he  Gotb,t 
and  wboM  wonderful  poem  in  no  in^ 
emblem  of  the  primvralguiiU'Bwend- 
ing  front  the  gloom  of  Gotbio  darfc&eaa 
into  the  open  and  cheering  dayhght  of 
it*  own  idewit  and  katly,  "'iHfla. 
MaraOio   Feeiiii,S   and   other    mat 

Sirits  who  adorned  "the  age  of  iha 
edici,"  and  in  that  iiiBBy  re«on  ef 
Italy,  when  the  poiteri^  of  the  EbQ». 
can,  the  CMt,  and  the  Ibniaii  micii^ 
togetiiM-.  weloomad  the  rMppeannea 
oftbeir  common  idea*  na  the  Mrgub 
of  HeUenio  wicdom,  Aat  now  fiwd  a 
•Mond  home  in  thia  biad  of  an  eztiMt 
dvilitatton.  Inihcvt,  wo  maytnoe, 
in  the  " wiozed wurdi "  ofthew  great 
men,  a  rc^W  chain  of  high  thMgln 
(ao  cfaaracteriitiat  aa  w»  t^aerred  of 
the  primary  races),  fbaniag  timngii 
the  durkDeaa  of  die  middle  agee  a  to- 


period  and  the  restoiatioti  of  laamna 
intheGfteendinaiitiiry_lihs  dial  UmM 
line  of  light  whidi  eonlintiea  thcoagh 


Eorope,  we  do  not  i 

the  Gothic  nationa 

that  reqMct  -.    tluy  had   their  great 

thinkers  also,  in  a  certain  wnae ;  but 

agreeable  to  the  dietinc^DU  made  a 

little  while  agOf  thinkers  not  in  an 
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upward  (like  ibe  primary  nations),  bat 
in  a  leUral  direction — ftractiad  think- 
era,  recording  their  thonghte,  not  in 
books,  or  on  the  sibyline  leaves  of 
tradidon,  but  in  living  acta  and  dura- 
ble roonuments.  They  founded  mo- 
uarchiei  in  Germany,  Giaul,  Britain, 
and  Spain,  wliich  have  ctood  the  ahocka 
of  a^e^  and  lasted,  with  aonw  little 
modificatioa,  for  over  a  tbensand  rears. 
They  bmlt  nigbty  fertrcaaea  and  baa. 
tiles,  and  their  powwftil,  thon^  gloomy 
geuos,  |Jmmed  the  Cmsades  and 
the  Inqnintioa.  These  two  last  were 
eminently  Go^o  instUotkaia.  llw 
five  gnat  Gethic  nalioBs  played  the 
chBefpart  in  the  reovrei-y  of  Palestine 
from  the  Paynim:  the  ted  crusa  of 
Fraaee,  the  wktte  oroas  of  England, 
tb»  Uack  oroM  cf  Gennany,  the  green 
crcsa  cTFlandars,  and  the  yellow  of 
GothiolMdy  fignrtd  oo  the  mighty  le- 
pons.  TheCdtio  nations  to^  little 
or  no  part  in  that  gnsat  armament; 
thelridi,  AeWeMi,  and  the  Scotch 
wereat  dsadly  fand  with  ooa  of  the 
most  acKloas  of  the  cnUKliag  nationa. 
Tbelaqnisitian,  whidi  we  are  concerned 
with  at  pesent  merely  aa  a  civil  w 
pelatioal  inetilBtian,  i^pears  in  its  first 
ibnoB  astoog  the  Viaigetha  of  Spain, 
and  had  piDbaUy  its  pmtotypa  in  aome 
of  Iht  AMoan  Urtbanali.  According 
to  Sr.  Uilnea,!  ite  ol^eet  waa  the 
protaetioit  of  the  Chriatiaa  (i.a..  tba 
Gothic)  aoTereigns  of  Bnnqte  agaiaat 
the  power  of  ^e  Hotlam,  MMoaed  to 
be  in  laagno  with  ceMain  diaa&cted 
partka  is  the  raspecliTe  dominions  of 
then  monarcha,  which  partiea  were  no 
other  than  the  old  inhatoanta,  who, 
we  shall  preaently  see,  were  ita  earliast 
victims.  In  fine,  tbc  Odiuio  or  Gothio 
race,  had  a  great  miwien,  wbidi,  that- 
tbey  did  not  at  once  fully  and  falLb. 
fiilly  accomplish,  ia  only  to  say  that 
they  weie  bnman.  It  waa  to  revive  the 
decaying  powers  of  the  elder  nations, 
as  a  certain  writer  ably  and  eloqaently 
Bxpresws  it,  "  Where  what  are  calliad 


*  HflwuBDStiva  of  ncdnxuit,  but  Hvedia  Um  mcuMtM/ of  B«c,  iaFianc^  and  died 
IwftimbnpcfQaiMsbwTMaglaad.  S»  amtoipatad  OiartM  in  tin  artapbyilcal  procf 
oriDrity. 

t  raiili  li  III  iigsiiliillij  III!  wiiiiwil  iiillii,  qtwtidin  Canlirul  WTmnan'a  "Lectures on 
lb«  CoaaeaioD  btwma  Sdmn  aod  BcveUtina.'' 

t  In  hi*  "  Pmndlao,'  npwgsUy  towmrdi  tha  godcIiuIod,  he  expiaaMS  uImu  ooauaoa  to 
lb*  Qdital  and  Samothmdroaqafii^.  the  w«<s  at  Magna  qnxda,  sad  the  Dmida. 

S  Gliivaiui  Ptoot  Fiinca  «(  MinnilnU.  tjitii  "  Th«  Pbteolx  "  ot  hii  uga,  and  Mardlto 
Ftilnl,  rtetidaW  of  Ihs  PhtUalc  Acataoy  M  FlenoMt  cnutantly  lapruliicM  tha  idu* 
cottiKB  to  tbs  ]i9thali|g7  of  th*  as^  natku. 

I  See  hi*  obapUr  on  tolaatioa  la  *>  Ttis  End  of  Baliglw  Conlrortny." 
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i1m  dvk  «gM  throw  tbeir  ahadoir  «nr 
iiiitoty ;  il|  ii  not  (hftt  the  light  hu 
beooma  estinguUlied,  but  that  the 
aeeeaiioa  of  new  fuel  lakes  tJme  to 
give  BlrGngth  ind  brillUney  to  the 
fire."*  Bid  it  too  frequenU}r  h^i- 
pened,  thu  tho  fuel,  iiintead  ef  .re- 
pleni^ing  tba  Sre,  ovarlayed  it,  tPio- 
tharad  ii(  and  nmetiiu^  sxlmguiBhed 
it  ollogEtbar.t 

We  oiJRlit  ajD^lifj  thete  viewii  and 
•Doliriii  tliam  hy  an  eileusive.  induo- 
tion  of  faati ;  but  it  it  necesurj'  that, 
according  to  the. title  ef  thia  papw,  wa 
appi)'  them  to  the  aubjeot  of  ndigiaa 
•nd  politic*.  No*,  the  religiou)  ap- 
plication which  we  would  wish  to  inue 
a  this :  Ab  opinion,  or  raUitic  oiucuve 
aentiment,  hai  long  pvaTailiHl,  that  the 
Cf  Itia  rave  and  the  Roman  CHthoUc 
leligiapareeBseDtially  lyMineotcdj  audi 
wk*  eartd,  ProUitanUimuid  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  family,  th^  re^ireBentAUve  of  the 
Gothic  race  in  iheae  islands;  and  so 
iDDch  lo  that,  aa  ii  pretty  cenerally 
known,  "  Saaanach,"  the  Celuc  term 
for  an  Enaliihnian  in  Scotland  or 
Wales,  in  IreUnd  axcluaitely  means 
"a  Prote«tan(.V  Trm,  this  notion 
want  vary  mach  into  Bbwanee  in  the 
palmy  days  of  "  Young  Ireland ;''  hut 
It  has  for  aome  tinia  post  regained  a 
greater  oaMDiIancj  than  ever.  Hap- 
pily, it  will  not  G»  one  moment  stand 
tfae  (sat  _  of  ethDilQgical  induotion. 
In  applying,  this  test,  we  are  not  ae- 
ceaiitatad  ta  inbodnoe  anything  of  a 
polenueal  natara.  Belisiaustritui,  ce- 
Lutiol  in  its  origin,  and  immutable  in 
it*  prinoinles,  .is  not  nHbcted  one  way 
or  the  othtu-  by  the  race  of  men  that 
'leowes  or  rejecta  it,  But  it  is  well 
ta  diminieh  in  every  Ultimate  way  Ihe 
prejndices  of  mankind.  .  The  pn^u- 
dioe  founded  on  the  rtat  diatinction  of 
creed  is,  unforWaataly.  ttiong  envugh 
without  adding  to  it  another,  founded 
on  Afi  imagimny  diatinirtiaD  of  otea. 
Wi^oat,  then,  entenng  into  the  ques- 


tion of  the  creed  profeMed  by  the  in- 
■uUrGella,-!.  •..Ihelriik.Scotd^uul 
Wekbi  after  theii  receptioD  of  Chiie- 
tianity — it  is  well  known  that  tk^  were 
in  no  great  favour  with  the  Churck  of 
Borne  i  at  least  in  cooqianBOD  to  tbeir 
An^lo-Soxon  neighboure,  wbo,  alter 
theu"  converaion  w  Chriiitiaiiity  by  <k< 
misiioaariea  ofPope  Gregory  1.,  Eeem- 
•d  to  have  r^arded  the  eboiie^iics  af 
Britain  in  the  tight  of  heAthens,  al- 
thoagh  profemng  Chrislionitj  from  a 
very  early  period  i  Mid  ibera.aeems  U 
hare  been  a  very  hitter  and  bb«os>pto. 
nailing  hoatiUty  on  tbe  pmrt  of  ike  bi- 
shop* and  monk*  of  tbo  conqueriag 
raoB  to  the  bards,  the.  T^rosentaiivc* 
d*  the  Celtic  gauua  of  tba  Und,  I»- 
doed,  wme  of  tba  e^peditiona  a^aiajt 
the  Celtic  ioljabitauta  RL  that  peiied 
have  very  muek  (ke  apppArwioa  of  a 
cruiada-t  -And  it  is  worthy  of  ren»aik, 
that  the  principal  jEiiro^mai.  crusade 
were  carried  oa  a^ioiL  tk^  primary 
rocea.  Tbe  penecation  at  the  AJUgen- 
ses  in  tba  twelfth  eentwyi  fbea  di- 
veated  of  its  religioaa  cbaracler,  waa  a 
war  of  extermiaation  against  tke  old 
indigewMis  races  «f  the  «outk  of  UauL 
among  whom  tke  {beiian  eleiDeiit  ap. 
peanta  kave  most  largely  preiail^ 
Tba  Iberioost  aa  we  have  ajriady  seeo. 
irore  probably  ulterior  lo,t^  Ceiia  in 
Europe  1  and  though  diffioing  fro* 
tbem  in  lome  feitureOi  were '  united  ic 
the  bond  of  a  common  mytkvloCi  oj 
ts  evident  fiom  all  tra«e«  that  wa  tind 
of  tba  oadeot  religion  of  tfti*  peapl«, 
who  are  repon«fl  by  Jamblicu*  lo  have 
had  on  equal  abape  with,  the  Celts  in 
the  inatruclion  uf  FytUagat«sjS  and 
that  they  retuided  Mme  of  tkieir  ori- 
ginal ideatk  is  evideK  Croiti  lite 
charges  made  gainst  them  ^~rt^iaif;t* 
whiiSi  most  be  receimd  «i>k  gnat 
caution,  when  we  consider  the-vootof 
critii^  ac'imen  and  the  bigtotry  qf  ihe 
timet,  yet  servinf(  to  establiA  the  te- 
Mmblanoa  of  tkMe  ideas  to  tka  Uogia 


*  ndi "  FenigB  QMrterly  Barlaw,"  Bo.  lis. 
■  t  TMsSDtjM  h«*  bMB  Klmkab^ UlBstratMl by  atuUnA  iabi*.  bvaUbt  ta)*«t  "Xk* 
Octan  Chilli,''  wbsrs  tie  describea  lb*  straggha,  poaitiou,  and  dealinles  of  lh(  pw— ry  nfi 
urtlsry  ritxt,  under  (>ie  apposlle  ilinlUtuila  of  "  The  f  atriei  and  tha  Qlant^"  ably  samatim 

up  the  wliola  in  thuse  two  linei — 


-"Thisluii 
a  thia  Thierrj's  "i 


m  Conqoobl,"  at  tbc  tieginiiing;,  wbert  ba  tnata  of  Ika 


{See  n 

$Aini>ugtI<aTalJfp«ui4-{nti4t|iftl'«n)4ci4ff,,safliii]ll|4itf.(heBi^'«;i'  ^ikf*^^ 
%  Druidtc  emblem,  which  couiiecti  tHe  CdUc  mythology  with  tW  of  ^gyptrOOd  rhtpakfak 
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•f  ZoTooBter,  ftud  coaseqnentl^r  to  tlu 
Srujdio  mytlioldi^.*  We  need  not 
dwell  on  the  eoncloiion  of  thii  war, 
■Dd  th»  lobscqiient  proceedines  of  the 
Inqoisilioa,  i^iose  Qolbid  cbanicter 
WM  thui  farther  evinced  bj  iti  being 
diieoted.  againit  an  aborij^ioBl  race. 
AoMhe^  renunrkabls  crmade  wai  that 


bllowini;  c«nturT. 
Prania,  althaegti  a  tctj  vcoutg  king. 
dam,  is  inbkbit«d  by  a  very  ancient 
people;  who  ipoke  a  tangnaf^Mid  to 
ap^roaCfannarertDtlteSanicril^anuiy 
QCbor  toi^{nB  in-KnTopu,  and  wheaere- 
Ugion,  eqaall^  Oriental  in  its  chirao. 
ter,  waa  admrnistered  by  a  hierarchy 
nearly  reeembling  the  CelUo  Droidi, 
But  ^^  Tentonic  knigfat<  hating  been 
djauppointed  in  joining  the  Cruutde  of 
the  day,  andertook  ooe  eaainst  thii 
people,  whom  they  oeinpclted,  in  W 
mrmt,  to  renounce  their  eneienl  re. 
figion }.  and  not  ooetent  wiih  that, 
obliged  them  to  diiuae  their  old  and 
primitiTe  language,  and  adopt  the  Qer- 
man.  Closely  resembling  the  conquest 
of  Pniasia  wa(  that  of  Ireland  (aa  far 
ai  it  went),  in  the  preceding  centory, 
and  whiob  we  cannot  help  regarding  in 
the  li^t  of  a  cnuade ;  for  it  is  a 
itotable  fact  that  Ireland  was  invaded 
by  the  Normam  (a  later  ImportAtion  of 
the  Odinic  race),  in  virtnu  ofaBuU 


■pear) ;  and  these  crusaders, 
mated  by  the  same  spirit  that  afler- 
-waids  instigated  their  Teatonio  bre- 
thren, proceed  to  proscribe  the  vene- 
able  and  ejtpreuivs  language,  and  to 
perseoute  their  bards,  the  sole  S'lrviT- 
iDg  braacb  of  the  Druidic  hierarchy, 
the  representatives  of  Celtic  genius, 
and  the  depositaries  of  the  in'digeDous 


Indeed,  it  is  an  indispntable  fact,  that 
the  bartaaiwn  laws,  for  "tfae  belter 
extermination  of  the  Irishrie,"  were 
enacCetl  in  "Catholic  (tmes  i"  that  it 


was  a  Catholic  commaiider,  and  the 
ancestor  of  a.  Catholic  nobleman,  who, 
on  the  defeat  of  the  IriA  by  (heir  in- 
Tadprs  (aided  by  a  laraebodyof  nnfim 
auxiliaries),  exelaimeJ,  "  In  order  to 
cotnpletQ  our  victory,  let  v*  hill  all  Iht 
Iriih  of  our  oam  parly  i"  and  that  many 
of  the  ruined  churuhes  and  ablwys, 
"  monuments  of  Catholicity,"  which 
are  now  pointed  out  a*  "  CelHc,"  iii- 
aliemible  tokens  of  identity  between 
the  ancient  race  and  the  Roman  Ca- 
Aolic  faith,  are  monnmenta  of  Celtte 
degradation ;  for  within  the  walls  of 
these  no  Celtic  priest  or  monk  would 
be  allowed  to  minister  or  bold  any  of.- 
fice  higher  than  "  a  door-keeper. "f 

It  is  evident  froin  all  this  that  the 
media>Tal  period  was  not  the  most  fa- 
vourable to  the  indigenous  races  of 
Burope,  whatever  may  have  been  ita 
advantages  in  other  respects.  It  may 
have  been  tfae  golden  nge  of  the  Goth, 
bat  it  wae  the  iron  age  of  the  Celt,  the 
■eason  of  snbjugation  and  persecution. 


•hall  find  Protestantism  prevailing  vei^ 
exteniively  amone  the  Celtic  and  indi. 

gnons  races.  Commcndng  with  the 
-itish  isles,  where  the  Celts  are  most 
unmixed,  we  find  the  Cymri  of  Wales 
and  Cornwall,  and  the  Gael  of  Scot- 
land and  the  Isle  of  Man,  Protestant.; 
while  the  Oael  of  Ireland  only  are  Ro- 
man Cathalic.  A  word  of  remark  on 
each  of  these  nations.  The  Cymri  of 
Wales  are  unqtnst  ion  ably  the  moat 
Cellicpeople  of  Europe,  retaining  their 
ancient  langiiH|i[e,  their  literatnre,  and 
even  their  Banlie  institutions,  to  the 
present  day,  with  a  tenacity  which 
might  well  shame  other  people  calling 
themselves  Celts.  The  Cymii  of  Com. 
wall  also  retiiined  their  ancient  Ian. 
frunge  until  about  a  century  ap;o ;  and 
thuir  country  is  rich  in  Druiillcal  anti. 
quities.  The  islanders  of  Man  still 
retain  thnr  Irish  dialect,  and  the  tra- 
dition of  Mananan  Mac  Lir.  The  Scot, 
tish  Gael,  for  the  most  part,  retain 
tiieir  old  language;  and  cherish  tlie  an- 
cient Celtic  costume,  which  is  s^U  the 
stale-day  and  holiday  dress.  Some 
an^quarics  have  nfiucted  to  conuder 


■  For  Instance,  tbqr  accuse  Iheia  oT  vonbippiDg  two  g«1> — i.  e.,  of  tight  and  d■rknn^  llhs 
tteHigi,  sllhotigh,  tr  tbrit  views  oouU  beeicainlned  withont  [irejadlpe.  this  nonlil  b«  fnaud 
4o  baonlj  a  (bna  ef  Iha  di^nuit  sipeets  of  JMty  to  llie  iisrktn«d  sad  entighlened  mln^ 

t  The  trntb  of  tfaeso  saseniims  will  nadtly  he  perceived  b?  iQ  hupenion  of  ibtf  "Stat* 
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tbe  lowland  Scot*  m  Suon,  bec&nM 
tliey  bave  exchanged  their  uu^entErNf 
or  Cymric,"  for  an  Anfjlo-Saxon  trt 
Seanao-Suon  diilect,  which  becoming 
the  court  langoage  in  the  rugn  at 
Malcolm  CeannmSr  (a  purely  Iiish 
jianM}i  gradnallj  rapplanted  the  old 
tongue,  which,  however,  lingered  in 
•ereral  placet  w  late  a*  the  teigna  of 
MaiT  and  Elicabetfa.  And  mnij  thej 
ditrpfajred  a  true  Celtic  ipiiit  ptowerer 
mistasen)  in  the  enthnnaam  with  whieh 
they  hailed  "  llie  Poooa  of  Oaaiao,'' 
qoMtianable  ai  was  the  ■hape  m  which 
tkej  appeared,  nnder  the  eoitorahip  of 
H'FheTMin.  The  Gael  of  Ireland, 
thongh  juEtlj  cituming  to  be  the  eldeat 
nation  of  the  great  <>ldc  family,  an 
not  H)  Celtic  in  «pirit  as  their  brethren 
of  Ihe  Biter  ialand.  They  are  loaing 
fast  their  andent  iangaa^  Their  na. 
tional  costume,  disused  smoe  the  rejgn 
of  James  I.>  is  now  as  unknown  to 
them  as  that  of  the  NineTites.t  The 
rich  stores  of  their  lit«TKtiire,  the  re- 
cords of  bardic  eloqneoce  and  Dtvidie 
wisdom  have  beea,  nntil  Tcry  recently, 
regarded  with  cold  and  apathetic  in- 
dOetence  -,  for  that  while  die  publica- 
tion of  the  apochrypha!  "  Ossian  " 
made  the  fortune  of  MThereon,  in 
Beotland,  a  similar  attempt  (with  ftr 
more  gendne  materifdi)  wonld  be  more 
Hkely  to  rain  a  man  in  Ireland4  As 
was  before  observed,  the  term  "Sa- 
sanagh,"  or  "  Saxon,"  is  in  Ireland 
exclusively  restricted  to  denote  k  Pro- 
testant  -,  let  ns  see  how  far  with  jns- 
tioe.  In  the  first  plaoe,  many  aborigi- 
nal &milies  of  the  hi^beat  nnk,  and 
retaining  much  of  their  orieisal  poa- 
sessions,  are  Protcetantt,  of  whom  a 
complete  ennmeratiiMi  would  oeen^ 
too  mnch  spMce  i  but  it  will  be  sufikien  t 


^  the  deseendants  of  thnsHt 
of  four  of  our  mDvinctal  kii^is— vii, 
the  Marquis  of  Thomond,  in  MimstB, 
the  representative  of  "  Brim  0» 
Brave ;"  the  Earl  O'NeiU  (Utd;  *. 
ceased)  in  Ulster,  the  i^preKatabn  of 
the  minoely  By-NUIa,  of  Aileack; 
and  Kavanagh,  of  Burri^  in  I^iasltf, 
deaoended  fma  the  br^ve  and  mm. 
qnered  Art,  "  theterrcff  of  the  ftim- 
ers."  True,  the  great  boUc  of  at 
Fratestnts  of  IreUad  antfae  dwn- 
dantaofmenwhocmme  aoMSthsM 


kape  inwhich  fiiom  Britain  (tbe  conrae  of  |Mrtoflk 
editorahip  of  indigenoos  popnlatioo) ;  hut  lUs  dM 
of  Ireland,      not  make  tbem  SuosM.   llwvaitM- 


of  Dcottidi  or  weuB  •xHwwn,  w 
conseqoently  Cdljc  Indeed,  l*m 
is  a  atioDg  mobahility  that  muiy  t 
the  Scots  who  oame  otct  nndn  n 
settlement  of  Dlrtar,  only  reumsd  ts 
die  loealitiea  whers  th^  asasun 
Cmithne  or  Daliiada,  bad  dwslt  sp( 
befiwe.  TbePtotertantsinlbesnia 
and  otiKT  parti  of  Irriand,  «"«■ 
trtna  occa^onal  intennairiagBi  ™ 
the  natives  at  a  time  yAMiUtfwn 
more  Cdtio  in  sfHrit  than  at  F**"^ 
atftofa  baring  oripnallroaMOOHt'' 
some  of  those  pntta  of  BriiaiB>lM 
(aa  we  shall  pieaautlyBee}theMm»' 
and  inendicabiB  Celtio  ntce  a^  !>>«■■ 
ed_eertain  it  ia  thrt  they  eihibrt  «•■ 
raeterittiet  of  tiie  CeUe  tjpst  Kcaf- 
ing  to  Dr.  H'Elhenn  (no  Mrasl"^ 
ne8s),oftbetwo,  more  fhllythiaW 
Roman  Catholics.§  Nor  hsreiw 
people  been  defioient  in  ebenshmg  w 
^ikw^eal  ideM  wlueli  (aa  brfsRX^ 
BBTved)  diaUngotshed  tba  Celw  »> 
indigenovsTaoeaofEaHipe.  'sMrt 
only  nention  the  namea  of  By 
BerMey  and  tbo  late  laaBoud  rnw- 


*  Tbe  HigUsndi  of  Scotland,  it  is  now  a  w«D  established  taiA,  wen  coloidsrd  from  MM^ 
The  Plcta,  tbe  imcestoii  of  the  I/nrlandert,  also  came  tima  Iiclaod,  bat  Muoged  t>  '^ 
rmtbrancb  of  the  CelUc  famllj,  oa  sppean  from  the  remaEai  of  thai  Isagsa^  vWdif" 
It  to  b«Te  been  similar  to  that  of  Ihe  Cymri  or  WcUl— See  Adi; 

t  We  »™  not,  like  the  Tonne  Inlander  in  "  The  FaltoQ  Family,"  going  to  »^^J!2: 
netontiDn  of  ufTron  shirU  and  glibba,  but  merely  contiasting  the  muiifaUtion  olO*  CaK 
mWt  in  Inland  and SnHlsBd.  At  tbenme  tbu,  ilmay  beaqu*MigntoTDDOiid««>i*n'°* 
>□  certain  public  occmIobs  would  not  b«  saitaUs'  ** 


spirit  ii 

Iki  a  display  oF  ths  aniHe 

conntiy  aa  well  u  the  otbtt. 

t  A  better  era,  bi»revcr,eaenM  dawning  on  Irriud  in  this  nspacL  A  B00<>  >x^T°^;^ 
been  made  by  tbe  B»v.  Dr.  DnuuTnood,  or  the  Boyel  Irish  Acadeoy,  in  hii"Aiidait^ 
Hlnstnlay,"  sinDe  of  tin  tcansUthmi  ia  irUcli  rreqncMly  axhihit  a  imca  fiOtitJ  >>  <**^ 
andretalningtbeideasandipirit of theorigiiul.  Wenwyexpactaoomplttiaic's**'?'"'* 
that  can  ba  derfrsd  in  tUs  w^  (rem  tba  Hiiianlri  Sadety.  . 

§  See  a  pspn-  read  babn  (he  Btttirii  A»Bdaticn,  hi  Mi.  by  flnrgeon  IC^^  " 
Bdihst,  whose  views,  as  an  Mbnelogkt  and  as  a  nligiaos  polkldao,  an  to  be  IHjtMt?  "^ 
tinguisiwd. 
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eor  Botleri  worthf  reprwenUtiTei  of 


r  bati  we  an  happy  to  add,  in- 
creasing  Dnmber  of  tliose  who  are 
bravely  endeaTOurinK  to  preserve  oar 
kncient  Unzoage  and  Uteratare,  Pro. 
taatanti  how  a  proud  pre-emmenoe,  at 


I  of     just  ol 
the      Befon 


members  of  the  Bojal  Irish  Academy, 


tust,  that  a  Protestant  first  introduced 
tiie  Celtic  element  into  the  popular 
politics  of  Ireland.  Keed  we  mention 
the  name  of  Thomas  Davis,  "the  Celt," 
-who  seemed  almost  a  bsird  le-embo. 
died  ? — while  it  is  equally  lingolar  that 
the  non-Celtic  element  in  these  politics 
should  be  represented  by  the  great  Ca- 
tholic leader,  Daniel  O'Ckinnell,  who 
appears  to  have  held  the  indigenona 
ideas  in  little  or  no  esdmation.f  On 
tiie  whole,  we  submit  tbat  the  Prates, 
tants  have  a  vary  legitimate  claim  to 
to  tiile  of  "  Celt!  "  in  Ireland.  But 
it  is  time  to  look  abroad.  We  find 
that  the  harbingers  of  the  Befonna^oo 
on  the  Continent  were  the  Vaudois,  a 
Teiy  ancient  Celtic  people  in  the  AI- 
jone  valleys  and  who,  according  to 
some  aocoants,  were,  in  part  at  least, 
descended  from  a  lemnant  of  the  war- 
Hors  of  DadiT,  the  last  pagan  monarch 
of  Ireland,  wlicae  expeditioD  into  tbat 
oountry  is  so  admirably  oelebrated  by 
Daiis.t 

A  oondanation  erf*  tlus  old  race  co&> 
■titutes,  for  the  most  part,  tbe  Pro- 
testant popnladon  of  SmUerland.  It 
is  also  worthy  of  note,  that  Protes- 
tSQlism  prevailed  chiefly  in  the  most 
Celtic  parts  of  France.  Sanmur,  one 
of  its  principal  seats,  wh  an  ancient 
abode  of  Dmidiam,  ai  its  monuments 
abundantly  t«atiQ'.  Among  the  ear- 
liest and  roost  distinguished  reNpienta 
of  the  Beformation  in  France  we 
.  might  nenuon  some  old  Celtic  names ; 
biit  space  again  warns  ns  to  proceed. 


tries,  did  not  so  much  arise  from  the 
Ccl^  &£mm^  of  the  people,  as  from  the 
strong  and  too  often  ansanKuined  n- 
gime  of  their  absolute  and  OotMe 
monarchs.  Let  us  now  trace  the 
prevalence  of  the  Reformed  religion 
among  the  other  indigenous  races  of 
Europe.  Although  FrotestanUsm  &~ 
nally  succeeded  among  nations  speak- 
ing the  Teutonic  and  Scandanavian 
dialects,  yet  it  would  be  as  great  a  mis- 
take to  suppose  that  all  these  nations 
belonged  to  the  Gothicrace,  as  ^to  use 
n  familial-,  but  appoute  illustration)  to 
imagine  tliat  the  peasantry  of  Leinster 
are  Anglo-SaiumSi  because  thev  now 
nearly  alt  speak  Enslisb,  in  mace  of 
the  Celtic  tongue  of  their  lathen,  a 
few  genera tioos  back. 

Modem  Germany  is  divided  by  Dr. 
I^ttbam  into  three  ethnological  areas, 

as  he  terms  them,  viz the  Gothic, 

the  Celtic,  and  the  Sarmatian ;  a  divi- 
sion in  which  we  must  readily  concur, 
when  we  take  into  account  the  tribes 
of  Celts  that  settled  beyond  the  Rhine 
before  CMsat's  time,  and  the  Cimbri 
^undoubtedly  a  Celtic  pMipte  identical 
with  the  Cymri  of  Britain)  in  the 
north  of  Gwuiany,S  as  well  as  the 
tribes  tbat  were  settled  in  the  north- 
eastern parts — distinct  from  the  Celts, 
yet  very  probably  having  a  co^joate 
Asiatic  ori^,  and  at  least  orieinaUy 
affiliated  in  the  Druidic  contedera- 
tioa,  of  wbtoh  tliey  retained  the  aym- 
bolism  in  their  veneration  for  the  oak 
and  the  fountain.  Now,  it  will  be 
found,   on  examination,   that  in  the 

Sirts  of  Germany  thoa  assi^ed  to  a 
eltic  and  piimary  population.  Pro- 
teetantism  veiy  extensively  prevails. 
And  we  must  not  forget  to  take  into 
account  the  ondent  and  primitive  peo- 
ple ofPrussia,  already  mentioned,  who  at 
the  period  of  the  Reformatiou,  passed 
from  the  yoke  of  the  Teutonic  kiuzhts 
UD  der  the  sway  of  Uie  house  of  Biaoden- 


*  Sssltielattarpanof  "ThaaA"oFBsrinby;aBd"'nuIifeandB«mainsofr(«(gsi« 
BDHer,"  hj  Om  Kbt.  Thomai  Woodward,  A.H. 

t  In  making  Ihli  uMrtion,  ne  do  not  apeak  without  book.  8«a  Tke  IfaHam  on  th*  dnth 
of  ITCoDiiell,  and  rnora  ncenll^  oa  tba  death  <f  his  aou,  ^  lata  nsoibsi  for  Trake. 

J  8m  Ills  Pom  on  tbe  death  of  King  Dalhy.  Ve  fbrgat  to  owitiMi  sboTa  ths  lugs  ac- 
Miuion  of  Oltic  bluod  Ibe  PntesiaMa  of  Iitivid  icCHveA  frsBt  Uie  tuunben  of  HagiMoots 
'  utd  Walleon  that  MUlad  amung  thsii, 

§  That  tlie  Cimbri  wtre  OIU,  tn  hsvs  tka-aipreu  teStiraoojr  of  stvenl  ancient  wriUrs; 
iMIt  U  evident  tram  Plotanii,  iliat  their  esetams  and  bngtHge  WW  Umivm  asUuneof 
■amUntt.  PtlnyMeortsaWoala(IMirlaBBai0e,'«hi(ih.bsiiM«tTiBDiiinbotlithaWalih 
iDdfrLih. 
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burg.*  After  embracing Proteitantinn, 
tbev  maite  itrenuouS  ^orti  to  revive 
tbeir  ^ne  Oriental  laii^age,the  record 
of  tlioirprimevHl  orliiin  and  wliflom, 
but  it  appears  to  have  rcL-elved  its 
dcjith-blo*  fr6m  the  medifeval  con- 
querors. It  still  lingers  in  certain  dis- 
tricts, dyiog  nn-ay  beneath  the  c'n. 
croadiment  of  olbur  tongues,  like  the 
la4t  sigh  of  the  early  broeze  before  the 
stillness  of  an  oppressive  uoon.  Will 
tbia  be  the  fate  of  our  own  tongne? 
But  not  to  digress,  it  is  wortliy  of 
note,  tbat  io'lhese  localities  of  the 
primary  races  In  Germany,  ha*C 
sprung  up  the  great  Protestant  pbito- 
■ophers  and  divines  (not  including  the 
Neologiala)  that  have  shed  Buch  cele- 
brity on  their  common  fatherland,  and 
most  Ailly  developed  tliosc  ideas  which, 
having  their  germ  in  lie  myths  oF  the 
Celtic  and  other  primary  nations,  were 
transmitted,  as  already  noticed  In  a 
philosophical  form  by  Erigena,  and 
under  the  gen'ml  influence  of  these 
high  intellects,  appear  in  the  full. 
blown  flower.  We  may  just  mention 
the  names  of  Kant  (who  was  of  ScoU 
tish,  and'  therefore  we  may  presume, 
of  Celtic  descent),  Fichte,  Sehelling, 
Hegel,  Olhausan,  afidSchleii'machcr; 
aiiif  it  is  further  remarkable  that  these 
men  strongly  exhibit  in  their  personal 
■lipearance  the  type  of  the  primary 
popiiUition. 

The  same  observations  will  apply  to 
Scandanavia.  the  other  great  section 
of  the  Protestant  world.  Here  we 
find,  also,  together  with  iha  relics  of  a 
Celtic  population,  a  prin'iiliTe  people, 
reseuiblii^  in  many  respects  the  Ibe- 
rians of  tfie  south — i.  e.,  the  Tshiidic, 
or  Finnish  race,  who  bare  survived 
all  the  attempts  of  the  Goths  to  es- 
terminata  them.  To  thU  portion  of 
the' inhabitants  evidently  belong  the 
two  ■  most  remarkable  intellect*  of 
Sweden  and  its  representatives  (though 
in  a  different  way)  in  the  revival  of 
sucTetit  wisdom,  Emanuel  Swedenburg 
and  Prederica  Bremer.  The  Celtic, 
in  tbeir  migration  into  Europe,  made 


Stlmolegy,  ^eligiim,  mtut  Politiet. 
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ScandsDavia  one  of  tliUT  TOttteu^ 

ihg  toProfesit^HSyJfer.blCBrB 

And  this  remarkably  coin^del  *ith  Ihe 
Irish  Accounts,  which  assign  'a  simiUi' 
coursetotheTulba-de-3anttna,themost 
civilisea  oftlic  Celtic  tribes  that  dwelt 
in  TiVland,  resembling,  In  their  love 
of  horscmanibip  ana  ctiltiWlion  oT 
Magian  wisdom,  the  ancieat  PcTSisng. 
The  same  writer  testifies  to  the  ciisl. 
ence  of  a  remnant  of  thc  Celtic  toM 
in  Sweden  and  Denmark,  surviving, 
as  well  as  the  Fins,  the  Gothic  con- 
quest of  these  countries.  And,  le. 
cordingty,'we   find   the   Ideas  of  iLe 

Erimal  mytholog;^  ably  developti!  in 
>enmark,  in  their  highest  and  most 
univcr9.ij  aspect,  by  Oersted  (lee  hi) 
"Soul  in  Nature "),  and,  in  their 
mora  light  and  airy  forms,  by  Hso) 
Christian  AnderSen.t 

We  now  come  to  England,  at  mice 
the  great  seat  of  Protestantism  and  of 
the  Anglo-Saxons,  the  most  celebrated 
of  all  the  Gothic  nations.  KoV,  it  is* 
remarkable  fact,  that  so  &r  from 
being  influenced  in  embracing  the  Be- 
formation  by  their  Anglo-Saxon  hlood, 
as  Home  ethnological  thcdries  'iiould 
■eeOi  to  imply,  it  was,  on  the  ei)ntrat7, 
when  that  blood  was  most  pure  *nd 
unmixed  in  the  English  nation,  that  it 
was  most  bbedient  to  ittb  Church  of 
Rome,  find  Catholidty  mott  flduriik 
ing,  as  appears  from  a  vGry  |;ood  an- 
thority  — Dr.  Lingard's  "'fflslory  of 
the  Anglo-SaxoD  Chufth.'t  And  [t 
was  not  until  after  there  wai  a  v^ 
large  infusion  of  Celtic  blood  into 
England,  that  "heresy"  bepB  to 
creep  tti.  And  it  is  stSil  more  nmsrc- 
able,  that  while  Protestantism  Was  sup. 
pressed  In  the  Celtic  natiotn  of  tha 
Continent;  under  monarchs  of  Borti 
and  even  of  Saxon  race  (fer  su^  weie 
actually  the  kings  of  France  b(  th» 
Capetian  line),  it  was  eataMisbed  in 
England  under  a  Celtic  dyvHtJ,  Ua 
Edward  VI.  and  EBiabeth  were  tie 
great-grandchildren  of  Owen  Tudw, 
of  the  race  of  the  Cymri ;  naf,  6a- 
ther,  the  present  Protestant  rersion  of 


fauulallan  of  the  k< 


yhis 


Iter  ai  UIB  itfotuii'ii  auw'-i 

yoke.     He  tharebj  ludtls 
b  docenduit,  FrcdKick  L 


..    .   .     _  ,   ...      „ j("  lur  November,  1861. 

t  By  tba  war,  Ibe  sud  Dr.  Ungard  ipeaki  vety  lightly  of  the  Celts  and  Ihdr  littntyR, 
•Ml  Iha  b«giualag  of  Iha  "  UUtary  of  KngUnd;"  So  that  tbiseminentlv  "CstluiUc'lulU- 
liac  may  ba  r«gvdsd  ai  Anti-Celtic,  and  contctsts  roaaikably  with  the  FroUltaBt  hlrtBlltf 
lanai,  who  i*  decidedly  FhiW- Celtic. 
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1  if  her  present  Majeaty  has 
•e   Cellic   blood   in  her  veins 


•the  Bible  iru  made  under  the  auspices 
of  a  Btill  more  Celtic  monsrch,  James  I,, 
vho  was  descended  nnl  only  from  tha 
Cymri,  but  also  from  the  Gnpl  of  Eire 
and  Albain  ;  indeed,  Roderick  O'Fla. 
heriy  traces  his  pedigree  to  the  afiricnt 
kings  of  CHshel,  so  that  wc  are  miii^h 
mistakei 
not   mo: 

thaji  any  other  soterci^n  in  Europe, 
The  influx  of  Celtic  blood  into  the 
English  nation  is  attested  br  the 
leiirned  ethnologist  already  mentioned. 
Dr.  Latham,  trbo  says,  that  it  is 
streaming  in  from  a  three-fold  source, 
irbitc  the  Saxon,  or  Gothic  blood,  is 
not  adequately  replenished. 

This  infusion  of  Celtic  blood  into 
England  may  be  accounted  for,  not 
only  when  we  conaider  the  iremijn'a- 
tions  so  frequent  from  Scotland,  W^es, 
Ireland,  and  we  may  udd,  France  ;  but 
also,  the  silent  un(Icr;:rro«th  of  the  old 
race  ofLlogrian  Britons,  who  disap- 
p»eared  indeed  before  the  Angles  and 
the  Saxons,  bnt  were  not  extirpated. 
This  inexterminable  Celtic  peopU,  like 
&  plant  whose  roots  strudc  too  deep  in 
the  soil  for  any  subsequent  heteroge- 
neous crop  to  dUplaca  it,  ^dnally, 
and,  as  it  were,  invisibly,  grew  up 
anioDg  the  people  that  overbid,  rather 
than  supplanted  them ;  and,  accord- 
ingly, we  can  now  find  pure  specimen* 
oitDe  Celtic  and  indigenous  races  in 
England.  Nor  does  the  primer^  my. 
thologywant  itswortbyrepreaentativei 
in  English  philosophy  and  literature. 
We  mayrefertothe  graat  spirit*  df  the 
leventeenth  century  in  respect  to  the 
first  1*  and,  as  an  instance  Of  the  se- 
cond, we  may  note  that  the  lighter 


walks  of  Celtic  mythology  furnish  the 
prototypes  not  only  rf  the  extlaisi^ 
machinery  of  Shafesneare*!  Ttmpett 
and  Midmtnmtr  Nigkfi  Dream  ;  ^ 
but  also  Af  Mitloe's  "Sabrina,"  so 
charmingly  pictured  as  coming  in  har 
turqnoise  chariot  from  her  watery  ilo. 

~  To  Tlril  Uh  hirli  alms  Ilu  lallltht  oudcm."  t 
The  Celtic  mnse  was  also  eonrted 
by  her  Ui  whom  we  can  ^ply  ntt  aiiigia 
epithet  expressive  of  our  deep  admira.. 
tton ;  and,  therefore,  we  abail  amply 


say. 


-Felici 


merely  uncooscioualy,  like  Milton  and 
Sfaakqware,  but  conscioosty  md  wit* 
tingly,  as  in  the  ijiatance  ofher  poeml 
illostrative  of  Cambrian  mythology  and 
song.§  We  might  ffo  on  to  acounu* 
late  facts,  but  we  b^eve  that  «e  have 
done  BO  sufficiently  td  prove  onr  point — 
namely,  that  Celtio  and  prinieval  blood 
ahd  genius  prevail  very  extensively 
among  Protestants ;  and  that,  conaa- 
qoently,  "Cellic"  and  "  Catholic " 
can  no  longer  be  regarded  as  converlu 
ble  terms. 

We  now  proceed  to  say  a  few  irord4 
on  the  application  of  ethnology  to  poli^ 
tics.  It  IS  evident  from  tha  fnegoibg 
statements,  that  in  all  the  fcingdomi 
of  Europe  we  may  recognise  two  rocea^ 
the  indigenous  or  conquered,  and  ibA 
Gothic  or  conqnering  (or,  more  oor- 
rectlv,  the  iubjngated  and  dominant^ 
for  the  Goths  did  not  directly  snbdna 
tilie  aborigines,  but  rather  supplanted 
and  took  the  place  of  their  Somas 
conquerors)  ;  and  these  races  haw  ' 
f^eneraHy  appeared  in  antagonism,  not 
indeed  that   they  preserved  so   mooh 


*  Wa  may  name  a*  txamplcs  of  those  among  the  great  apiilts  of  that  sge,  who  dlspl^ 
tbt  primeval  ideas,  Dr.  Ral[ji  CuSworth  and  ^  Herry  Tuw.  To  ibesa  may  be  add«d  Un 
UBinet  of  Henry  More,  J.  Smith,  of  Osmbridga,  and  NoiHi,  itf  Bemerton.  An  lalsrcomma- 
nily  of  Ideas  cin  be  clearly  traced  between  these  and  tbe  great  men  of  France,  Italy,  and 
Gennany,  meatlwied  In  tlitf  mane  of  tbia  enay,  as  wdJ  u  John  of  Fldania,  Thomia  i  Kem* 
pb,  Bkncfaliii,  and  Jacob  Bebmon,  commonly  called  the  Teutonic  philosoplwr,  bat  belonging 
Id  the  Sarmstian  race  of  Lontia  (hli  vievi  luve  been  populaiised  in  Eoglisb  b;  tbe  Buf. 
WUUam  Law),  all  bsving  ons  origlD,  is  ttn  mytUc  wisdom  of  the  Brahmtu,  the  W*ren|  Hm 
ms  of  Herman  and  the  Itetdd. 

t  8**tU««id#»  ably  lUscMsadin  a  aariea  ef  (lapva,  "  Tbe  HyllMlegy  of  Shakipsars," 
^Uck  appeand  In  Tk*  ^lAnia™  Ibr  1847. 

J  We  reoember  reading  an  Irish  mytbologlcal  tak,  ia  which  we  were  stmc^  with  severd 
pdoti  <J  rtwmbljDce  not  only  to  the  "  Sabrina  "  of  Hilton,  but  to  tbe  ■<  Undine  *  of  De 
U  Motte  Fouqae. 

j  Hra.  Beman*  was,  bowever,  half  Irish.  We  were  goleg  to  add,  tbe  still  more  StAfaf 
laMace  of  a  Celtic  apirit  pervading  EngUab  Uteratun^  laManced  in  t^s  "  Ui^ommet's-Eve/' 
of  Mrs.  S,  C.  Hill,  when  we  remembered  that  ihe  ia  "  alt  our  own.'  Ia  tbia  elaaa  of 
mlllDgs  may  also  be  anumsrated  air  Bnlwer  Ifttaa^  "  lUng  Atttnff,'  and  Ifta.  QaiaUvf* 
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■ny  diitinet  remembrance  of  fhtar  re- 
■peolJTe  oripDRf  U  thmt  tha j  pouesaed 
■  land  of  dark  instiDct  and  blind  con- 
■ttoameu  of  the  fact.  The  latter  did 
not  deajnae  the  former  as  Celts,  or  £□• 
■kariana  (Iberiani),  but  u  "Tillains" 
■ad  "  Mifii ;"  vho,  oo  the  other  handf 
regarded  tbem  not  ai  GothS)  Franka, 
or  Normaiu,  bat)  according  to  dr- 
cemftancoa,  ai  maatera  and  tjrrwite. 
Demised  of  all  political  exiitaoce, 
and  Tsdnced  to  the  very  loveat 
grade  in  aodietj — adtermH  glA*  — 
Uie  indigeitoua  racsa  of  Enrope  were 
onljr  the  pawns,  while  the  mediaral 
race  playea  the  gome.  But  afW  the 
Cmaadei  theae  "  chess-meD  "  began 
to  alanine  life.  France,  the  mat 
eentnl  country  of  Eoiope,  had  long 
ceaied  to  be  Celtic  even  in  name, 
haTing  extiiaiiffed  her  ancient  danomi. 
mtion  of  Gaul  for  that  derived  from 
the  ruling  race,  until,  at  the  period 
alluded  to,  her  aboriginal  popaiation 
begin  to  feel  their  manhood — "the 
dweller*  of  the  wood*  and  plaina"  then 
dared  to  exclum,  in  reference  to  the 
dominant  race,  "  We  are  men  ai  well 
aathej."  The  perennial  nature  of  tbe 
obi  race  aaaeited  itaelf;  they  m- 
duallj  aroee  into  conieqaence,  often 
uneted  by  the  good  conduct  of  the 
French  kingBf  many  of  whom  wished 
to  identify  uiemaelveB  with  the  people; 
at  other  timet,  baring  only  their  own 
ODergiea  to  rel^  on,  in  opposition  to 
tyrants,  who  still  wished  to  treat  them 
aa  "aliens."  We  are  not  here  going 
to  offer  any  opinion  as  to  the  justice  or 
injustice  of  their  csuh,  but  merely  re- 
garding it  aa  an  ethnological  phenome- 
non— ue  Btragglo  of  a  primary  against 
a  tertiary  race  —  of  the  Celt  against 
the  Saxon,  for  such  was  literally  the 
case  in  France,  the  Capetian  line  of 
monsrcha  being  descended  from  the 
Saxons  of  Bayeiuc.  In  fact,  this  is 
the  essenUal  character  of  ell  popular 

■  to  ^ 


1  retrograded  very  much,  and  the 

power  ofUie  kings  and  nobles,  i.e., 
of  the  Saxons  and  Franks,  attHined  its 
greatest  height.    But  the  Persian  pro- 


verb says,  "  The  darkest  and  narrow- 
est part  of  the  defile  ia  whoe  it  ia 
about  to  open  into  the  plain ;"  and  an, 
when  the  pec^  ofFrance,  tbeduMren 
of  the  Gaul  and  the  Enikarian,  wera 
in  the  greatest  and  darkest  itraita,  ft 
ray  penetrated  tlieir  gloom  fnxn  the 
^ain  of  freedom.  The  age  of  Lonia 
XIV.,  the  agn  of  the  greatest  dTil 
and  rdigions  dospotism,  was  also  the 
age  of  literature,  which  will  be  always 
found)  some  way  or  other,  allied  to  li- 
berty. And  at  this  time  there  aroee  n 
great  man  in  France — a  man  in  wbom 
we  find  the  primeval  ^irit*  comlmBd 
with  that  of  rational  freedook— Fendon 
— in  wboae  varied  writings  the  (ddCeldo 
genius  le^ipears,  "  knit  in  danoe  with 
the  Graces  and  Uie  Honra  "  of  HeQaa, 
and  with  "  the  motmtvn  oym[di,  sweet 
IJberty  i"  while  the  spirit  of  nniver^d 
love  pervades,  endrcuea,  and  hanm- 
nises  aU.  Bis  mild  but  nncompro. 
mivng  advocacy  of  ovil  and  refigiana 
liberty,  at  a  time  when  the  woida 
were  as  those  of  an  nnknown  toogn^ 
and  his  wise  and  luminooa  expoaitioB 
of  the  principles  of  good  government 
in  eontraat  to  tyranny  (more  pointed 
than  any  direct  satire  oo  the  fyiittFng 
regime  oould  possibly  be),  must  be 
rauked  among  the  causes  that  led  to 


had  there  been  no  o  _.  .  .  _ 
woik ;  bat  Dnfortunately  a  systeaa  of 
the  most  degrading  infideli^  pernded 
all  claases,  and  neutralised  half  of  the 
teaching  of  Fenelon,  and  of  otiMTi^  in 
subsequent  times,  who  had  imbibed 
more  or  less  of  hit  spirit. 

In  1789,  "  liberty,"  aaya  MadAme 
de  Stael,"  became  the  insane  magician 
that  consumed  the  p^ce  in  which  be 
had  enacted  his  wonders ;"  and  so  thii 
Bevolution,  after  pasuns  through  va- 
riouB  phases,  ended  in  Uie  resloradcst 
of  despotism.  In  the  revolution  of 
1630  and  1646,  we  find  a  marked  dl£. 
forence  -,  no  sanguinary  spirit,  far  \em 
of  infidelity,  and  the  prenknce  t£^A. 
meval  ideaa.  The  two  firat  ststemeata 
are  matters  of  simple  observation;  Iha 
laat  is  no  leas  a  fiut,.  asoertainable  by 
comparing  the  literature  of  these  two 
periods  with  that  of  the  former ;  and 
as  philosophy  is  the  highest  indication 
of  the  national  spirit .—  the  vane,  aa  it 


*  Sea  Ola  qdrll  niaoUkstad  In  Its  higher  ideis,  in  hit  tbeologial  wurka,  and  In  ha  UgfaUr 
andnoie  gcaoeful  Tonns,  in  his  wcUknowD  snd  linilliar,  but  pot  the  Iwa  sJmiraMe,  "Tda- 
madms,"  when  also  his  political  prindplM  an  expooedad. 
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wen,  on  the  mimmit  of  the  jiolitiMl 
e^Goe— we  find  the  piimoiy  ideu  re. 
▼iTed  with  incceM  by  Victor  Gouun, 
the  repre«eatstire  of  philosoph}'  and 
odacatioD,  under  the  second  revolu- 
tion;* and  the  Kuoe  ideaa  manifest 
dMuudve*  in  the  leaden  of  the  third 
rerolulion  —  •»,  for  ioBtance,  LamaT' 
tinCi  I^mennaia,  Leroux,  and  others. 
We  have  dwelt  particularlj  on  the  oua 
of  Fruicei  becaiue  it  nu^  be  regarded 
aa  the  model  nation  of  continental 
£arope;  andtherefore  we  may  bererf 
brief  with  the  other  nations  whose  re- 
▼olntioni  were  preci«ely  the  same  in 
charscter — namely,  the  attempt  of  the 
indigenotu  race  in  these  sereral  conn, 
trie*  to  free  tbemselves  from  a  forei^ 
ftnd  Gothic  power.  For  instance,  that 
of  Sciljr  and  Naplee  was  the  riinng  of 
the  M  race*  of  Syntcnse  and  Magna 
Gr«da— the  conntrjmen  ofEmpedo- 
olea,  AicUmedeai  and  Xenophanes  — 
against  the  dnuity  of  tba  Bourbons, 
■Dolher  branch  of  Ute  Saxon  race  that 
ruled  France ;  and  in  like  manner,  in 
ti>e  rerolt  of  Milan,  Venice,  and  Flo- 
rence  we  reownise  the  Celtic  and 
other  ancient  iiutabitants  of  Italy  war. 


makiDK  a  teimpewaace  among  the 
vary  uadan  a!  tbeae  revolndonif  ai 
VentDra,6iobartiandotben.  Weare 
DOt  hare  oSning  any  o[niuoa  aa  to 
tha  justice,  the  wiadom,  or  the  expe- 


diency of  these  revolotioni  ;t  we  an 
merely  indicating  their  ethnological 
bearinge ;  and  we  trust  that  oor  read* 
ers,  on  a  review  of  the  facta  which  have 
been  adduced,  will  perceive  the  truth 
and  soundness  of  toe  views  put  for- 
ward in  the  beginmoB  of  this  paper, 
and  a  restatement  of  which  shall  form 
its  conclnmon  —  viz.,  that  two  groat 
races  appear  on  the  arena  of  European 
history ;  one,  indigenous  or  primeval, 
connsting  of  various  ancient  nations, 
principally  Celtic,  and  disdngnijhed 
chiefly  by  a  mythologyi  whose  characto' 
if  pantli^tic— i.*.,  die  recognition  of 
a  Unirersal  Presence  mani&t  in  all 
things,  to  be  contemplated  rather  than 
propitiated.  This  idea,  oonttantlv  re> 
wpearing  in  thor  theology  or  ^uloso- 
phy  after  tiieir  conversion  to  Christi. 
anity,  raised,  as  it  were,  to  a  hiriur 
power,  the  other,  what  ma^  be  cdled 
the  medieval  race,  consistmg  of  na. 
tioni  knovm  by  the  general  denomina- 
tion of  Gothic  or  Odinic,t  and  dbtin. 
guiabed  chiefly  by  a  mythology  whoM 
character  is  Anthropomorphic — t.  a. ,  sc- 
knowledging,  in  a  pertonal  and  human 
form,  a  mighty  Power  or  Will,  to  be 
propitiated  and  obeyed  rather  than 
contemplated,  and  retaining  this  sen- 
timent, after  cc  '       -      • 


ur  lees  enlightened,  aa  U 

ifeondootondduuraclei.     

race  obtained  the  mla  over  tiiefonneri 
who,  however,  have  been  fbr  ages  gr». 

duaUy  gaining  strength,  each  ai ' - 

bong  aceompanied  by  some  m 


*  BstUs  woAs  In  gmml,  portknliriy  hti  "  Introduction  to  ths  HiMoi7  of  PbUoMpbr," 
Uspt«fiMSi,tawbidi  have  b««n  Istdy  printed  in  >  cbso^  Anm  by  Kr.  Clvk,  of  EdJubin^ 
Coitfin  *«0OMdtd  Id  a  gnat  nMasnre  in  snmilantlBg  the  philoMiihf  of  Voltsln  by  a  mras 
^ritual  ITStsni,  based  on  tbo  great  priadplM  laid  dawn  by  Feiieloa. 

t  We  cumot,  bowerer,  help  expttstfiig  our  sinpiise,  that  white  Suon  Soglaod  b*t  exhi- 
Ulad  so  noch  ■ympsthy  with  tlie  oppnmti  notiocu  of  Euope,  Celtic  Ireland  hai  shown  so 
Uttls ;  and  yet  they  iKlong  I<>t  the  meet  port  to  tha  nune  race  of  vhicb  so  toBoj  of  her  peoplo 
ai*  constantly  boisting — we  miy  safely  add,  without  well  uadeistaoding  why.  The  Uts  re- 
action In  France,  which  fbllcwed  the  coup  4'ttat,  wm  deddedly  >nti-C«ldc,  si  wu  eiridsnt 
ftom  ttaebaolstiment  of  the  gnat  iplrita  of  tiie  cooatr)-,  ths  repneeocativca  of  Celtic  genlns, 
wbldi  had  its  parsUd  only  bi  tbsesilooftheiana  last  phUosi^ihaB  of  Greece,  by  Jiuilalan; 


foccMd  lb*  darii  and  sangninaiy  comsienoenMDt  of  tbe  prawnt  dynisQr.  The  Emperor  has, 
Jsnns-Iike,  pretented  altemately  an  sspect  to  the  I^meval  and  Uedlavd  elements  In 
Franoe ;  to  the  latter,  in  Iba  proKriptloni  end  other  arbltiaiy  meuures  just  sllnded  to ; 
and  to  the  fbnner,  in  the  more  ealighteoed  policy  which  he  at  pmeai  seem)  about  to  adopt. 
X  A  great  deal  of  mtaconceptlon  would  be  avoided  it  the  diitlnction  were  atrictly  obiernd 
behreen  the  use  of  the  termi  Oothic  and  Cidllc  in  a  aolfoitai  and  gtntric  eensa.  It  Is  only  in 
the  latter,  t.Sr,  by  tbe  extrauioa  of  the  name  a  nation  to  denote  a  race,  that  they  have  boon 
iHid  ban.  Tlis  iludy  of  ethnology  will  land  to  let  men  right  on  this  pohit,  as  well  aa  to  cor- 
net tlie  etnt  of  ida^yiog  raca  with  cnsdi,  and  will  thereby  confte  much  practical  beneflt 
on  the  conntly,  by  cannying,  ss  it  wers,  into  U  a  current  of  wholesMne  thinUiig. 
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tionoftkeir  chancteritCic  ideas,  luTing 
in^  been  alwaya — other  circumaiances 
being  equul — grvuter  tluiikera  than  tbo 
UtU;r,  aiiO  Uiougfa  oflen  duruated,  they 
must  6aa]ly  aUter  shake  off  the  joke 
of  the  other  race  allogctbvr,  or,  nhat 
iTould  bo  more  Oeairablc,  unite  with 
them  in  equalilj  nnd  brotherhood. 

We  beru  conclude,  at  least  for  the 
preEent,  a  lubject  which  is  far  from 
being  cxbauiled,  and  which  suggests  a 
variety  of  thoughU;  but  content  at 
thia  time  with  having  pointed  the  di< 
Tining.ro>l,  we  leave  it  for  ollien  to 
explore  the  mine. 


[June, 


'Withoat  incurring  a  charge  aimilar 
to  that  preferred  (we  know  not  with 
what  justice)  against  the  genOer  sex, 
of  putting  the  principal  part  of  the  let- 
ter in  the  poslcrijit,  we  may  add  here  a 
ie»  aalabiiia,  whidi  escaped  us  when 
writing  the  foregoing,  but  which  should 
not  be  passed  over. 

The  Celtic  and  Sarmatian  races, 
thoQgh  loeg  separated,  seem  to  have  a 
cognate  Origin,  and  to  have  been  close- 
ly affiliated  at  a  remote  period. 

The  bame  may  be  remarked  of  the 
Tshudic  or  Finnish  race,  in  the  north, 
and  the  Euilurirtn  or  Iberian  race,  in 
tbe  KUtli  of  Europe.  They  can  also 
be  traced  to  the  recion  of  primeval 
civilisation  (see  Bai%,  "  X<etlres  lur 
L'AtlantJde"^.  Frecedins  the  Celts  in 
their  migration  westward,  tbcy  have 
more  or  less  intermingled  wrth  them, 
both  on  the  Continent  and  in  Britain 
and  Ireland.  To  this  nrimitive  por- 
tion of  the  human  fkmilT  behjog  the 
Magjan,  who  so  bravely  joined  with 


the  Celtic  and  indigenon*  po^nlatioD 

of  Italy  in  tlie  late  stmi^gle  against  tb« 
Gothic  House  of  Hapsburg.  We  ab 
trace  much  of  the  primeval  spirit  in 
Kossuth's  rpeechd. 

The  sovereignty  of  the  Gothic  ot 
Odinic  nice  extends  even  to  Kiu^ia, 
whose  czars  are  descended  from  Rune, 
a  Scandanavian  warrior  who  conquer, 
ed  ibe  Sarmatian  and  other  old  rac«) 
in  that  countrv.* 

The  principle  that  all  revolutioni  lis 
in  reality  the  rising  oT  the  old  race  at 
a  country  against  the  new,  finds  a  re- 
markable illustration  in   the   present 


a  Chin: 


war  ragmg  ii 

featly  a  revolt  of  (he  indigenous  popu- 
lation against  a  forcif[n  race  that  con- 
quered uieoi,  and  eslabtisbed  the  reign- 
ing dvnasty.  The  prevaknee  of*  pri- 
meval system  of  mythology  an^ogoul 
to  that  of  the  iiidigeoous  nalions « lbs 
West,  can  be  clearly  traced  in  thepfii- 
losophical  books  of  the  Chinese;  and 
the  revival  of  this  is  a  sTngular  featun 
of  tho  present  revolution  —  as,  far  in- 
stance, the  symbol  of  the  Triad  and 
the  water-lilj'. 

Lastly,  it  IS  a  serious  qnestion,  how- 
ever anxious  we  may  be  to  preierre 
''law  and  order"  (in  connexion  si  njl 
ii  is  hoped  with  civil  and  religious  li- 
berty, based  on  representative  govern, 
ment  and  freedom  of  tbe  press) — ItiH 
it  is  a'serioiis  question,  how  far  a  peo- 
ple, prilling  themselves  on beingaCeU 
tic  and  aborigine] 'race,  can  sympathiit 
and  identify  themselves  wilh  "lii 
Btrona  governments"  of  Europcutnnll 
■  C^tic  and  aboriginal  p^wilioB- 
Would  it  not  strike  ,us,  thai  titpn 
wka  isfaUe  to  kit  raee,  eon  lOffiiqi  h 
frue  h>  kit  coujUqi  t 


re  itrictlT  apeaklng,  tlia  oan  raChcr  lepsttnt  the  nigbtal  ScaadaDavica  trnqaitm 
M  of  Kuiie  becanta  «stiact    But  the hmtg  oTltoiniDo^  by  tmitiat  S«iua 
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Hi*  fkUe  fond  Mng  ihill  cbarin  no  mora  i 
U7  beut  henceforth  thall  but  adora 
The  Teal,  not  the  misaiiined  May. 

loo  long  I're  knelt  and  Tsinly  hang 

Uy  ofieriDga  round  an  empCj  nanio ; 
P  M«}'  1  thou  caiut  not  be  the  uma 

A*  once  thou  vert  when  eortii  wa«  j'ooDg. 

Tbou  caoat  not  be  the  same  to-day. 

The  poet'a  drcain,  the  lover's  joy  ( 

The  Soral  heaven  of  eirl  and  boy 
Were  heoven  no  more,  if  thou  wert  May. 

If  tliou  nert  May,  then  May  is  cold. 

And  all  things  changed  from  what  they've  been ; 

Then  barren  boughs  are  bright  with  green. 
And  leaden  skiea  are  gUd  with  gold. 

And  the  dark  clondi  that  veiled  thy  moon 
'    -  Were  eilvei^-tbreoded  tissuei  bri^t; 

Looping  the  locks  of  amber  light 
That  float  but  on  the  airg  6f  June. 

O  June  I  thou  art  the  real  May^ 

Thy  name  is  soft  and  aweet  at  ben  1 
But  a  rich  blood  thy  bosom  ttiiV,  ' 

Her  marble  cheek  cannot  display. 

She  oometh  like  a  haughty  girl. 

So  conscious  of  berl>BBUty'i  power) 
She  now  will  wear  nor  gem  nor  flowar 

Upon  her  pallid  bieaat  of  pearl. 

And  her  green  ailken  snmmer  dreac. 

So  simply  flower'd  in  white  and  grid, 
She  tcomt  to  let  onr  eyes  liebold. 

Bat  hidea  throui^  \ay  wilfulaeai!. 

Bidas  it  .*neath  wmined  robea  which  ilw 

IlaUi  borrowed  from  some  wint'ry  gMfUi 
Instead  of  dancing  on  the  green, 

A  Tillage  maiden  fci'*  and  free. 

Ob  I  we  bare  spoiled  her  with  our  praiaa. 
And  madelier  froward,  false,  and  Virin— 
So  diat  her  uold  bine  eyes  disdain 

To  sinile  as  in  the  earlier  days. 

Lei  her  beware,  the  world  full  soon, 

Like  me,  shall  tearless  tm^  away  ; 

And  woo,  instead  of  thine,  O  Hay, 
Hm  brown  bright  joyous  eyes  of  Jnne. 


0  Jnne  1  forgiva  the  long  delay — 

3^  heart's  deceitful  dream  is  o'er  j 
Where  I  believe  I  will  adore, 

^OT  ^bidii^  8  ""St  f  ^  Mwel  to  Haj 
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At  Atime  when  efforto are bein^ made 
to  eaUibliBh  a  National  Gallerj  m  Ire- 
land, it  may  periiapt  be  intenating  to 
■Diufl  of  our  readen  to  east  a  brief 
^ance  upon  tlie  character  and  manage- 
n«it  of  Boch  iogtitatioDi.  The  chief 
object  in  fomung  apublic  collection  of 
ircnki  of  art — to  gaida  and  elevate  the 
pnblie  tatte  —  ii  now  nniTeraallf  ad. 
mitted  to  be  a  matter  of  p^ie  import- 
aaoe.  In  a  commercial  point  of  view— 
and  for  a  "  nation  of  ihopkeepcn,"  tbil 
ia,  after  all,  Ihe  point  —  oar  GoTcni. 
ment  have  Mtiued  themtelvei  that 
"  Art  will  pay."  Our  nlks,  our  car. 
pete,  oar  wall-papen,  every  tnanufac- 
ture  in  which  taate  was,  or  ou^t  to 
have  been,  an  element,  were  stronK 
and  well)  and  m>  on,  bat  deteita^ 
V^.  Nobodf  but  onnelvea  would 
bur  them  ;  and  this  state  of  thinn 
nnfortnnateljr  is  not  one  to  core  it- 
h1£  People  learn  to  like  what  they 
are  accoitomed  to.  In  the  midland 
conntiesi  before  railwars,  salmon  wa> 
preferred  not  qidtt  fresh;  and  eo 
everyone,  customers  and  maau&c- 
tnrers,  vroold  have  been  quite  astft- 
niihed  had  any  animadrerdon  been 
cast  on  the  beanty  of  the  "  artides  " 
on  which  they  so  prided  themselrea. 
Sut  the  railroads  cbaneed  all  this. 
They  not  only  brought  freah  fish  to 
Bimdngfaam,  bnt  carried  hondreds 
and  thoaaands  of  "  Britiihen"  ow 
the  Continent,  enHghtening  their  taste 
on  other  subjects  besides  gastronoay. 
They  alio  made  posiible  to  those  who 
remained  at  home,  Indastrial  Sxbibi- 
tioos  and  Crystal  Pdaces.  Comperi. 
■on  did  ita  usual  work,  and  we  were 
at  last  convinced  that  we  were  not,  in 
all   respects,    the  first  nation   in  Oie 

Before  public  opinion  had  reached 
this  condualon,  and  was  beginniog  to 
Influence  Oovemment,  many  efforts 
had,  of  course,  been  niade  by  indivi. 
duals  to  introduce   improvements.    It 

'  would  Indicate  ignorance  or  ingr«tl. 

'  tuded  on  out  part,  if  we  did  not  here 
pay  a  passing  tribute  to  the'  memory 

'  of  one  of  the  earliest  and  most  vigo. 
rousadvijcates  of  art-education — Hay- 
don.  It  was  muuly  by  hia  stTetiuoUa 
eifei^ions,'  when  a  very  jonn^  man, 
fhal  a'  molt  impor&nt  fteff  In  uBt  tt* 


nntirtDff  in  bis 
niniateraof  the 


rsetioa  was  made,  in  the  acqni 
the  Elgin  marbles  —  the  only 
of  the  finest  Greek  art ;  and, 
end  of  his  Ufis,  be  we 
appeals  both  to  the 
day  and  to  iba  pabGc,  on  tba  nd>ject 
of  what  is  calbd  SM«  patros^a  of 
arL  He  argued  thst,  thtnieh  in  aome 
things  peopTe  will  teach  Sieiaadves, 
this  will  only  be  the  case  when  tbey 
attach  value  to  any  knowledge  and 
when  the  means  of  obtdning  tt  ara 
possible;  but  that  it  was  bopeleas  to 
expect  the  pubho  to  edocate  itself  in 
the  fine  arts,  while  they  wen  ba. 
lieved  to  be  of  no  use,  save  aa  at 
amusement  to  a  ffaw  ridi  people,  and 
when,  even  if  tihe  wirii  to  learn  had 
existed,  the  opportonitiea  of  ksorninr 
ivertsoaEght"^  ■■ 

We  have  now,  hamutt,  not  over 
the  prejudice  that  art  is  uades.  We 
have  leaped  lUs  fbnsidUtle  iraU,  itUeh 
aeparatM  ns  from  some  of  Odr  bOBCtDv 
tents  in  tiie  race  of  cMBiktidii ;  w« 
seethat  we  are  not  exactly  in  the  Eiat 
rank  — even,  alast  that  we  are  afiH 
far  behind.  Shall  we  be  diKan«edt 
In  other  contests  wehavKbeen'tfcux^ 
shaH  we  flui"  in  Oiis?  line  tm 
show.  'IbdroptDet«pbor,itb'ai}a(^ 
tion  that  has  been  setjiMdrilskaif  li 
Have  wet  as  a  nation,  that  veMfiiV- 
ness  and  delicacy  of  perceptSbn  wUtb 
Is  neces«ai7for  an  apMredMitHi  iit*H> 
To  this  w«  ihmk.  It  Wi'  'toBffm'-tA 
again— tfme  'wSl  Ubinr.  '  -Thie  t^ 
reasons  that  fa«i«  induced  fareiglta*  tc 
deny  ns  the  possible  ptiSSWlott  of -tate 
annear  t»  u*  to 'Miric  4^  %ii  rMtMitii 


Oqr  love  of  fai^ii 
of  truth,  of  one  sort.  '  Oiir'di^he 
to  gnadiness,  to  pretence,  to-  evei^ 
thbg  opposed  to  aiidplidly  in  tkoK 
matters  which  we  have  ever  tfiob^ 
or  cared  abont,  such  otdteeS  Itiid  uie 
harness  of  oar  horses,  wotitd  bit  eked- 
lent  Erections  for  bur  tart«  to'  tm^ 
when   -we  oAcupy  w»^MMr*w1th  dre 

C'  tunes  on  our  ftalU.  In^aqtnenfatfa 
love  the  giutiitiea  of  17«trifc  i'^Sr 
tAdoM  we  wt"yif-»iiAA>4e'^idik' i 
denlBnittlKMe'qaaliaa'ftw  ditU'"  ' 
'aAd'o^  <nani$»il^r''IPbt^1H 
hk  HfenmbA^f^t^iH^-"'-  ° 
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ply  and  demand,"  whatever  may  be 
the  feeling  of  onr  artisbi,  a>  they  paint 
to  live,  BO  tbey  must  paint  nhat  will 
"  kIL"  Private  patronaffe  and  pri- 
vate hoiuas  demand  im^l  pictoreei, 
"  pleaaing  "  labjecta,  and  "  cneerful " 
efibcts.  There  ii  no  doubt  that  a 
•mail  ptctare  from  "  The  Ticar  of 
Wakefield  "  maj  contain  many  great 
beanUec,  and  most  excellent  qualU 
tiei  i  but  it  ii  equally  certain  that 
11UUI7  othen  can  GaA  m  it  no  place. 
Space  ia  a  oecesntjr  to  some  modei  of 
srt.  An  epic  could  not  be  written  on 
k  iheet  of  paper.  Michael  Angelo 
would  not  have  filled  the  world  with 
hia  name  if  he  had  had  to  covet  a 
panel  nine  inchea  hj  twelve,  initead  of 
the  oeiliDg  oi  the  Sutine  Chapel. 

Bot  with  private  pa^onage,  what  is 
to  becoaae  of  the  naintera  of  larra 
{Hctorei  ?  Ask  aojr  oealer,  and  he  wm 
tall  von  what  he  wonld  ^ve  for  a  lai^ 
woTK  b;  Barrel  Qaydon,  Ettjr,  Hilton, 
01  an;  one  else. 

In  congiderii^  the  fine  arta  from  am 
utilitarian  point  of  view,  the  judicious- 
neas  of  our  preaent  proceedings  for 
their  encouragement  taaj,  pe^hApi^ 
be  open  to  doubt.  Are  we  beginning 
«t  the  right  end  bjr  endeavounDg  to 
adncate  the  arluan?  'iltroogboat  the 
kingdom,  acboola  of  design  have  been 
«StWili8hed,  in  the  hope  of  raiaing  a 
anperior  cloaa  of  workmen  for  all 
ibranohea  of  omameolal  manufacture. 
Such  Bchooli,  it  13  true,  exiatin  several 
places  in  Franoe  eapeciaUj  devoted  to 
certain  branchea  of  trade ;  but  we 
believe  tlut  the  excellence  of  many 
daasai  of  French  deugn  ariaea  in  re- 
«litr  from  the  number  of  yonng  men 
who  have  truned  tbemaelvea,  not  for 
Induatrial  purpoaei^  but  for  the  higher 
walka  of  painting  and  aculjplure,  and 
wha»  after  a  time,  give  up  toa  atmggle 
la  anstam  ihenuelvea.in  these  ranEa, 
icelinz  their  want  of  t^ent,  courage, 
or  influence.  They  then  fall  into  Uie 
Claai  of  dsaiguera  for  difierent  maon- 
lactupes,  bringing  with  them  the  skill, 
the  taate,  ami  Uie  ttajiitiona  which 
ther  bad  acquired  by  their  previous 
Ituuies  and  by  intercourse  with  their 
'former  eoniradca.  They  continue  to 
reside,  too,  in  Paria,  surrounded  by 
every  influenoe  to  stimulate  their  akifl. 
Yecy  many  of  these  men  possess  talc>Cs 
infinitely  superior  to  those  of  the  ae- 
cond.rate  painters  and  sculptors,  and 
have  choeeo  voluntarily  to  occopy  the 
conventionally  lower  scale  in  sodety, 
not  onljr  beciUMa  in  that.pontion  they 


earn  more  money,  but  becanse  they 
earn  it  without  the  miserable  charia- 
tanry  which  in  this  age  professional 
men  are  often  forced  to  adopt.  This 
class  are  by  nature  haters  of  f«w. 
They  ai  much  prefer  the  blouse  and 
the  casqnet  to  a  tight  coat  and  a  stiff 
hat,  as  they  do  a  walk  to  the  barriirt 
and  a  pipe  of  eaporal  with  a  comrade, 
to  a  Moiree  at  Mrs.  Hobson's,  Bryans. 
Ion-square,  and  a  trudge  home  in 
ipjoahes  aiUrwarda.  Some,  no  doubt 
._many,  perfaapa  —  are  disappointed 
and  unhappy  men ;  but  wnat  tA 
that?  Civilisation  and  division  of  la- 
bour do  not  profesB  to  make  men 
happy.  The  thing  to  be  attained  is 
the  utmost  possible  perfection  of  m^ 
nufactnre.  "Ladouleur,"  savssome 
one,  "  la  donlaur  est  un  des  ^gmenta 
de  la  nature,  un  dea  moyens  de  per- 
fectionnement  k  I'usage  de  Dien  1 
Gombien  d'homeies,  de  poMes,  d'ar- 
tistes,  aeraient  restea  inconnus  sana 
une  ^rande  donleur  ou  une  grapde  in- 
firmite?  Byron  a  en  le  bonfaeur  de 
naitre  boiteux,  etd'epouser  nnefenune 
ocariatre  j  Bvron  doit,  non  paa  SOB 
genie  —  ia  genie  vient  direetiment  dn 
del  —  maia  la  mise  an  jonr,  I'effiorea- 
oence,  I'epanouiasement  de  ee  g^e  i 
ces  malheurs."  Be  that  as  it  may, 
we  are  convinced  that  no  small  and 
provincial  schools  can  teach  aa  the 
skilled  workmen  of  a  great  capital  are 
taugbL  And  why?  Because  you  can- 
not have,  except  in  a  caiatal,  that 
which  m^ea  a  capital.  If  even  there 
could  be  a  National  Gallery  and  a  Bri. 
tish  Museum  in  every  town  in  the 
kingdom,  are  art  lessons  only  to  be 
learned  in  Trajalgar-square  or  in  Great 
Kussell- street?  Is  t^re  nothing  bx 
tba  student  to  see  and  feel  as  be 
leans  aauQst  the  rails  of  Botten-iow, 
or  strolu  down  Bond-street,  or  sits  in 
a  stall  of  the  opera,  after  the  Life- 
achool  ?  And  an  hundred-fold  more 
important  than  all  these  sort  of  things 
even  is  the  moral  influence  of  a  eieat 
city.  The  youngster  who  beuevea 
himself  "mighty  clever"  at  Belftal, 
would,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  lose  some  of 
his  oonceit  in  Paris  ;  and  even  the 
ramoval  from  hia  home  and  its  snr. 
rounding  associatioBs  for  a  residence 
among  strangers,  where  he  would  have 
to  stand  or  fall  according  to  his  me- 
rits, would  help  in  produdng  the  tone 
of  mind  mott  lavourable  to  advance- 
ment in  art. 

But  allhongh  we  wonld,  accordingly, 
b«  advocates— at  all  eventi  in  art  mat- 
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ten— of  oeBtnUtttian  in  the  mom  w* 
liKve  indieated,  wehMl  with  MticfactuiB 
vxf  and  erery  cffart  to  dinaminate  a 
loTe  and  knowledge  of  art.  It  can  do 
Dublin  no  harm,  and  voold  aa<iaTedly 
do  itaome  good,  to  hare  a  ooUectiou  of 
I&tnres  br  the  olil  mutera.  If  Ihia 
oollection  be  formed  by  giftt  aad  bn- 
qne*ta  from  patriotic  iadi«idaa1%  it 
may  ponibl]'  contain  a  few  pretty  fcood 
|»etureii  but  it  ia  not  Tery  likely  .— 
■edng  that  Governmenl  tpenda  only 
■  couple  of  thootand  a-year  on  the 
gallery  in  Loadoo — Ihftt  any  purtibaaea 
of  mueb  ralue  would  be  made,  fiut 
kere  agun,  wo  think  we  might  take  a 
hint  from  the  French.  Their  Gnivern. 
ment — and,  aa  regarda  art,  ^e  policy 
of  eTery  ancceaiive  govemntenc  ami 
r^'iM  have  been  alike  —  allltoujfh 
making  Faria  ooiaplatelr  the  centre> 
hai  nevor  neglected  the  province;. 
Schoob  and  muaeuma  am  aupported 
with  great  care,  bat  they  are  not  GUed 
tdiieflr  with  origiaal  varkt  of  art.  It 
would  not  do  to  deipoil  the  Louvtb; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  felt  that 
to  fill  the  local  gallerie*  with  a  pack  uf 
draft  picture*,  aa  it  were,  would  be 
wonw  than  a  mockery.  If  models  are 
f^ven,  they  ihould  be  worthy  of  beioi 
imiUted.  A  plan  is  adopted  which 
■erve«  more  porposei  than  one.  Com' 
raiwonsare  given  to  studentain  Pari*, 
•ufficiently  qualified,  of  course,  to  copy 
the  fineal  pictareK— works  wboae  hi^b- 
est  merit  is  not  in  tfaoHequalititM  which 
it  would  be  useless  to  expect  from  the 
ODpyiit,  and  thus  a  knowledge,  to  a 
certain  degreot  and  rij:ht  m  far  as  it 
goes,'  is  convoyed  of  thii  greatest  artts- 
tic  treafures  of  the  cjpiul.  In  addl. 
tion  to  thert  copies,  thu  galleries  ara 
furnished  wilh  easts  from  the  bett 
•CulptDre,  (uid  engraviogi  and  draw- 
Ingt.  Tbe  same  principle  i*  carried 
«utin  Paris  itself;  for  ••  we  all  know, 
in  tbe  Ftmlbeon  tbere  are  to  be  fonnd 
wpies  of  BafTaelle's  fresooes  ia  tbe 
Tatioan ;  and  in  tbe  Iioovrei  easts  from 
til*  ElKin  matblea. 

If  the  draft  plan  of  filling  a  local 
gallery  is  adoptedi  a  perhaps  good 
•uite  of  rooms  is  fumithed  witk  tbinp 
in  frames  tbat  nobody  oaves  to  see  — 
and  with  very  good  reason-  too.  To 
tell  the  truth,  rcallj'  fine  piatsTei  by 
the  great  painters  are  not  now  to  Ite 
had  eacept  at  enormoo*  prices ->• 
prices  that  no  Government  in  Europe 
vtonld  give  cxfcept  for  iti  chief  gallery. 
■thuB  .pnam,  of  «eiirie.-l>oM>«a-4 
great  temptation  to  fraud,  trickery. 


and  JobUnf..  On  tUt  anWaet  it  k 
•nty  neeessary.to  alloda  to  t£e  aeapda. 
lona  waste  _  to  use  the  mQde^t  term 
—  of  tbe  public  mnaey,  made  AranaM 
years  past  in  pSrebaM*  for  th«  Ka- 
tioaal  Gallery.  Its  nuBagetnent  pro. 
duoed  such  ifisgnnt,  tbat  a  Pstiiaioca- 
tary  Oommitlee  wm  nomlnsted,  wha, 
aiter  long  ioqniriea,  advised  .that  the 
eontrol  d'  tbe  instilatian  riKiald  ba 
taken  from  tbe  hand*  of  Ae  ti 


ffir  Charles  BaitLiha  bi 
pointed  to  tins  office,  with  tbe  ada^ 
of  a  Ihooautd  a-yean  and  \mM  s  aissii 
tary  at  eight  buBdred  |  so  H  ia  to  ba 
b^ad  tbat  tlio  affairs  of  the  instilaliea 
will  be  better  takra  c«re  of.Av  tko  £i- 
tare.  tha  appoinlment  of  Sir  C&aa. 
Eastlake  baa  indeed  esdted  aoaaeom- 
inent,  aa  he  was  the  officia]  adnasr«f 
Ibo  tmtteeaa|dt«time«f  ifce  ^mltr^ 
tunateV  purthasaa,  and  aa  ha  -ahv 
holds  tbfl  ofGcea  of  prendeat  of  tfaa 
Academy,  and  secretary  la  tba  Boyal 
Commisnon.  There  ia  a  Spanish  pro> 
verb  that  says  a  aun  may  be  so  ffood 
as  to  be  good  titr  nottun^  If  Sv 
Charles  Eaatlake  ia  not  uw  cf  theaa 
characters -•if  he  ia  a  nan  ot  tba 
world,  of  a  tirm  and  enggslic  tsiaipwi 
ameui,  wbt^  taking  a  Icsaan  frooi'tba 
PMt,  will  not  allow  biraself  to  b*  os. 
Joled,  ukl  saado  to  da-aoythingi  bf 
■lews  and  deakra  wbo  have  nsbfaiifa  ttt 
•dl,  be  Is  second-  la  no  avtiat  of  tba 
day  in  knowledge  and  OastScaari  bb. 
questionably  the  Gtteat  awn  thaa  oonlA 
be  found  for  the  new  poeL^  TUsoriua- 
try  baj  not  been  so  Icvitt  of  ila  re- 
wards to  artins  -as  to  bava  Med  t» 
grudge  XI,0(H>  a-resf  as  tfa«hia;h«t 

Erise  to  the  proGMeiBtit  and  if.  lb* 
□Iders  of  the  office  m  propmly 
obosen,  the  noney  wiH  ba  wJl  mmt, 
not  only  hi  aaviag  tb»  natiOB  ttam 
•quanderiog  farther  anna  in  tbepBu- 
«bHse  of  pictarea  whieb  aie  oti^  tha 
bughiogetock  of  thoae  whohnow  any- 
thing  of  art,  bat  in  seonrlng  oa  ^ 
preaervation  of  the  pictares  w«  atrea^ 
pouesa,  yibkk  ike  really  wtnifa  pi«. 


We  hi  . . 
on  which  agrattdeal  has  baaa  wriuaa 
and  sad  i  so  tnodi,  bidaad,  that  p«i. 
baps  some  of  oar  raadeis  nay  baoear. 
rived  at  tk»  belief  that  it  ia:  en*  en 
whidr  no  otrtatnty  aaa  ha  ae^urad, 
and  tba  dtsousaion  of  whieh  ia  to  ba 
Bommed  upibyin  fm.mikf-  Piabus. 
iiJsnniBg*»ji»  awtf-  a*tf«ali4>i»w» 
beg  to  anuratbaa,  altboo^  a  wotdof 
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fear  to  direeton^  a.  bogbear  to  Par- 
Hamentniy  Committees,  aa  «reriul- 
ing  Boun'e  of  letters,  italeinenti,  pro- 
tests, and  counter.BiHtementa — a  mut- 
ter which  may  be  eaiWy  clivtt-ited  of 
tecbnicalilifS,  and  rcrluccd  to  so  »m- 

file  Rijuesiion  hs  Io  bo  perfectly  intul- 
i<;ible  to  ibe  "  msanest  capacity." 

The  ipiportaiice  of  the  question, 
ti^a,  ojT  cAiinoti  picCu.rea  be  "cjeaned" 
iritb  iBipunity,  is  vufficieDtly  obvious. 
Th«  ownera  at  property  worth  thour 
flandt  of  pounds  are  consciaus  enough 
of  tbeir  inlereat  in  the  preservation  of 
that  property ;  and  the  lovers  of  art, 
tbougb  it  is  said  that  "a  thing  of 
boauCy  is  a  joy  for  ever,"  know  at  ttie 
MDie  time  vvjy  well  Uint  a  thing  of 
beauty  en  canvas,  onc«  dcatcoycd,  can 
s^ver  ba  repluced.  Who, bus  not  ^ 
tboitsaod  Umm  resetted,  ^ieved, 
with  an  acfaing,  unsatisfied  desire,  tbat 
be  could  not  [iz,  to  gaze  bis  fill  upon 
il^  soma  avaneacent  beauty  of  nature  — 
the  lines  of  Nema's  hair  and  neck,  or 
tbe  colours  of  a  western  sky  ?  Shall 
ve,  tbfln,  willingly  let  ourseiveri  be  de- 
prive of  Ifaote  glimpses  of  nature's 
dtarms  which  the  keen  eye  and  tbe 
nerveful  hnnd  of  genius  have  arrested, 
ud  stamped  fur  us  upoQ  tbe  cauva£? 

Wt(bouC  bonever,  wasting  niore 
words  is  proving  that  if  a  picture  is 
worth  having,  it  is  wortb  I«kiiig  care 
(tf,  we  will  proceed  to  ioqnire  whutbar 
(ArtAin  oparations,  tbougb  professedly 
dtreeted  to  that  end,  are,  or  are  not, 
likely  to  attain  it? 

When  a  man  sets  up  as  a  surgeon, 
b^  is  Biippoted  to  know  something  of 
watomyt  and  a.  degree,  at  all  events, 
of  tbu  same  knowledge  is  necessary  tp 
ju|lgQ  of  bis  proceedings  towarda  bis 
patient,  VVe  will  for  the  pri'sent  ad- 
mit that  a  picture  doctor  kiiows  per- 
tectly  iJm]  structure  ami  tbe  idiosyn- 
eracy  of  hi*  patient  i  Mid  as  we  are 
gCiing  to  inquire  into  his  trantmenl,  we 
will  set  ourselves  to  get  some  of  tbe 
same  infonnalion.  Falsing  over  tbe 
di>ersity  tbera  may  be  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  tbe  fianvas  destined  to  receive 
the  colours  of  a  picture,  it  is  obvioiia 
that  these  colours  can  only  be  put  upon 
tki  canvaa  in  two  ways — e'lther  in  the 
fiuhion  of  k  mosaic  or  n  piece  of 
vomtd  work,  in  wbicL  each  tint 
would  be  mixed  up  on  the  palette,  and 
|Hit  Bcparaiaty  on  the  canvaa,  aid«  by 
■iilei  or  by  ihc  colours  bting  put  on 
in  any  way  which  the  feeling  of  the 
artiu  at  (be  t!ma  iuggasti— ^Hoetiiuu 
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over  another,  the  upper  one,  pcibaps, 
being  transparenli  and  allowing  tbe 
under  one  to  show  through ;  both  to- 
gether producing  an  eGect  which  na- 
ther  would  do  separately.  Let  our 
readers  imagine  which  is  the  most 
likely  method  a  man  of  genius,  at- 
tempting tbe  imitation  of  natur«, 
would  adopt.  Of  course  ihey  will  an- 
swer, not  th?  slavish  and  mecbanicAl 
mode,  but  that  one  which  allows  ra. 
t^nsideration,  alteration,  which  give* 
the  utmost  power  to  the  means,  so  fee- 
by  which  he  has  to  reqiind  one  of 
{foiies  of  nature.  Undoubtedly. 
a  ever  yet  painted  » 
picture  "sobfilf,"  like  the  w^U  of  a 
bouse  (  for  no  mim  of  genius  ever  yet 
painted  t,  picture,  or  ever  will,  from 
beginning  to  end)  without  alteration ; 
and,  above  all,  no  colourist  ever  couU 
paiut  without  gliuing  in  parts.  We 
will  suppose  now  our  picture  to  be 
fnished.  If  it  is  by  a  culuurist  ii  will 
not,  most  probably,  be  varuiabed,  be- 
cause be  bus  got  its  surfiice  in  the  con- 
dJiioD  he  wishes  it  to  be  in ;  if  the 
picture  has  been  painted  by  a  man  not 
a  colourist,  it  may  have  a  superticially 
f  solid "  appearance,  although  with 
iqnumerabLe  thin  paintings  or  "scum- 
blings "  up04  it.  These  will  cause 
some  portions  to  shine,  and  the  dark 

Kia  will  )iaye  a  dull  and  tarnished 
k.  To  give  evenness  to  his  surface, 
to  moke  tliu  dark  parts  "bear  our^" 
and  to  protect  bis  thin  paintings,  this 
artiet  will  varpish  his  picture.  Bi^t 
both  one  and  the  other,  aftur  the  lapse 
of  a  certain  tiiue,  are  sure  to  be  vac- 
niabed  by  thi^ir  owners  for  the  is^e  of 
making  them  looli.bti|^ht  and  new.  In 
a  few  years  all  variiithes  become  more 
or  less  dull,  and  tbe  possessor  of  the 
picture  then  thinks  it  necessary  to  ap- 
ply a  fresh  "coot."  A  picture-cleaner 
IS  called  in.  whose  first  business,  before 
be  can  apply  the  fresh,  is,  of  course 
to  remova  the  dirty  aitd  discol^urod 
varnish.  We  are  now— rlinowing  aa 
we  do  what  sort  of  a  thbg  the  surface 
of  a  picture  is — iu  us  good  a  pusitioi) 
as  if  we  were  tbe  most  "emini^nt "  of 
dealers  to  jud^  bow  far  it  is  likely 
that  this  coat  of  varnieh  can  )io 
"  clewed  off  '  without,  at  the  same 
tiine,  cleaning  off  some  of  the  thin 
paintiug  to  which  it  adheres.  'I'be 
vamiah  is  removed  either  by  rubbing 
with  the  fingeri,  whiLb  is  coniidered 
tW  safiii  way,  or  b^  cbemioal  awMp. 
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The  cbemical  way  u  thought  to  be 
aomevhat  dangeroak  as  maiiT  artiita 
employ  varnish  mixed  with  oil  to  di- 
Inte  their  pi^ents ;  and  it  it  obTJoui 
tibMX  what  will  diawlve  the  exterior 
Tamiafa,  will  act  on  paiat  mixed  with 
Ibe  Tery  taine  sort  of  varoiab.  This  la 
tiie  plaiD  state  of  the  caae.  Can  anr 
one  M  pemiaded  that  there  ia  do  riat 
in  perfonning  this  operation?  And 
let  It  be  remembered  what  ia  the  alter- 
native— complete  Bucceaa,  or  virtual  de- 
■tructton  of  the  picture  ;  for  the  parta 
that  will  auffer  are  the  most  important 
— the  finishing  touches— in  the  pic- 
ttu«a  of  aooM  pMnten  even,  the  only 
parts  that  were  the  work  of  thor  own 
naods,  tiie  inetnre  having  baen  carried 
on  to  that  point  by  th^  achokn,  niider 
their  anperintendence,  and  from  'a 
sketch.  But  even  when  the  old  tbt. 
nish  has  been  "  cleaned  "  off,  and  the 
moat  maateHy  tonches  on  the  piotara 
with  it,  the  nnfortonate  Clande,  li- 
tian,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  has  to  nn- 
dergo  the  most  nnkind  cat  of  all  in 
being  "restored."  Restored  I  Yes, 
to  be  sore.  Have  we  not  read  on  Mr. 
Tomkiiia*s  brass  plate,  underneath  hia 
"enuoent"  name,  the  worda — "pic- 
ture cleaner  and  restorer"?  Cleaning 
is  only  half  the  buraneaa.  A  man  who 
sends  a  portrait  of  his  great-grandmo- 
ther, by  Vandyke,  to  be  cleaned, 
would  not  be  pleased  exactly  if  it  came 
home  minns  tne  shadows  and  the  hair ; 
but  as,  unfortunately,  Mr.  Tomkins 
hoa  rubbed  these  off,  he  mnst  pnt  them 
on  again.  Mr.  T.  does  everything 
that  concerns  hii  mititr.  So  he  "re- 
stores "  the  Vandyke ;  and  he  would 
restore  anything,  Irom  a  Giotto  to  an 
Etty,  and  all  with  equal  skill ; — he 
who  could  not  paint  a  picture  that 
would  be  accepted  at  the  Portland 
Gallery  or  a  Patriotic  Fund  Exhibi- 

Apropos  of  restoring,  there  is  a  little 
history  which,  as  we  cannot  be  accused 
of  inventing  it,  we  will  relate.     Once 

S>on  a  time  there  was,  in  a  certain 
ational  Gallery,  a  picture  by  VeloB- 
que» — but  we  will  let  Mr.  Slitiing, 
who  was  himself  a  member  of  the  com. 
mittee  be  reCers  to,  tell  the  story  in 
his  own  words.  We  quote  from  his 
charming  little  book,  just  published, 
called  "Velasquex and  his  Works";— 

"  In  tbs  Cblalojw  or  18S8,  vbwa  it  ap- 
peal* BsNo.  19,  it  ia  attrlbolad  to  Telaaqnsi 
himself.    Thi*  pietan  was,  in  1868,  the 


sub)«ct  of  a  miont*  and  ""™*"g  invcsd- 
gatlon  bafon  a  Committe*  of  tin  Hcosa  af 
CoDUDtain,  sitting  to  ioquin  tato  tbt  auoigs- 
meat  of  the  Naticnial  GaQny.  Tbt  Pioi. 
dent  of  tba  Royal  Academy  mcRtkngd  in 
•vlilence,  u  an  illoitntiaii  of  Un  tii^  li 
picturo-clewwn^  ttiU  Ibti  ptctnre  Iiad  bau 
n  much  injured  in  tbe  hand*  of  one  ef  Ui* 
fraternity,  that  Hr.  George  \tiux,  tke  aiil> 
neat  pafnler  of  still  life,  hid  ban  alM  ia 
to  npair,  or  in  rattity  to  repaint  it  lb. 
I'nce,  bdng  sammoned  bcAra  (be  eom. 
mittee,  frankly  oonfinnad  tim  riattOMit. 
About  twan^  yean  ago,  he  aiid,  tin  Bon 
Hmit  WM  In  tba  oare  of  one  llnna,  s  pK- 
tdia-claaner,  vbo  sent  it  lo  M  liaed,  and 
ncdvad  it  back  so  much  iajnnd  m  tint 
process,  that  the  Uistorad  pdot  M  off  In 
large  Sakea  from  xbmoj  parta  of  Uie  ouim. 
Tbe  poor  man  vu  in  AtxpA ;  in  Tidoa  of 
tbe  night  tbe  mattrealed  pktsn  pand 
aeroMbJabed  in  tbe  brm  of  a  abletra,  and 
he  was  in  danger  of  lodog  Ida  wita,  bad  Hr. 
Lance  not  {RwaiiFd  hie  -Mt*fr-it  Fv  ix 
weeks  the  Bogliah  artist  Ubonrad  on  tha 
Oaitiliin  mln,  healing  e  wound  bn,  lU!ii| 
up  a  blank  there,  working  upon  tret^  gni^ 
•ky,  and  fleoree,  aopplying  honat  with  rid- 
en,  and  ilden  with  hones  j  aod  aetoally 
paintiag,  out  of  hia  own  hoid,  a  gnap  of 
mnloa  in  the  ftiregroond,  which  ocoopiel  a 
space,  M  near  aa  he  ooold  guess,  of  tba  ilia 
til  a  abeet  oF  foolicap  paper.  Hu  woik 
achieved,  be  had,  some  time  aftarwardii  tba 
aatisfaetlon  of  being  rebolwd  by  two  of  tba 
moat  «mm*nt  ptetwe-eleaaaia  in  Londaa,  fta 
veotufing  to  Unt  that  a  poitioD  ef  tbe  fis- 
taia,  thenexhlMtiBgattbaBrMah  iMttatha. 
aeemed  lo  have  baoi  sommriut  leloadiedi 
Ihecroes-ezaiqiaatkn  which  faUawaii  did  Dot 
ahika  Ur.  Lanca'a  adhoaioe  to  tbli  •urpria' 
ing  story,  bat  only  elldted  fresh  tala  of 
pidun-reetoiing  ereo  more  wonderfnL  The 
cornmitlee,  therefbre.  agreed  to  meet  bim  <b 
a  future  day  at  Ihe  National  Gallery,  in  pn- 
senoe  of  bis  own  Telaaquea.  Tlure,  bap- 
I^y  f»  tbe  credit  of  the  purcbasera,  ha  inj 
candidly  sdmitled  that  the  la[M  of  thne  bad 
led  liim  to  exaggaate  bis  own  ahire  of  tba 
mrk,  and  that  ■  good  deal  of  the  caiginal 
poiotb^  still  surrlved.  lis  duam,  wbich 
be  bad  ailed  with  mules,  was  1^  In  srb  by 
three-toartha  than  ha  had  statad;  and,  bi 
theae  males  tbeoualTea,  he  had  been  goldad 
by  the  backa,  oecka,  and  eara,  whiiA  had 
remauied  with  tolenbla  distinctnea^  iDd 
enabled  bim  to  flillow  tbe  design  of  iba 
maater.  So  ended  a  atoty  whkh  bad  aaraaad 
the  town  bt  a  d^  or  two^  that  tbe  petals, 
wbldi  the  trustees  bad  |imiliaaii1  aa  aa  im- 
poTtaot  work  of  Uie  CasdUan  Vandyke,  bad 
really  ben  exeooMd  by  tha  EogBah  Tea 
Hnysum.  No  notio*  of  Ihla  maattag  at  Aa 
NatiooBl  Gallery,  at  which  I  was  rnamt  aa 
a  member  of  the  Commitlae,  cocora  hi  the 
record  of  itapmeaadhiga.  Hr-Luoa'apttaitel 
evidence  ('  Reporta  and  SUnnla,'  ^  SIS- 
Bfia)  being  most  bcomidMs  wUhoot  H,  tha 
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"  In  ^our  namber  for  Hanh  Bl,  >  pusogs 
la  quoted  fram  Hr.  Btirilng'a  book,  CDIItled 
'  Telaiqim  ud  Ui  Work^'  In  which  it  Ii 
Btated  that,  wban  beTora  (he  Boar  Quot,  hf 
the  great  Spanish  maeter,  at  thn  Natjonal 
Gallecy,  and  in  tha  preneiica  of  tha  comniittee, 
1  '  vary  candidly  admitled  tbat  the  lapw  of 
dme  had  ted  nw  to  axaggeiMa  my  awn 
ahare  of  the  work,  and  that  a  good  deal  of 
the  orifpnal  painting  sliU  sarrired.'  The 
extract  then  goes  on  to  state  that  '  the 
chasm  which  1  had  filled  whb  inulea,  waa 
less  io  area  iDy  thrae-foaithi  than  I  had 
atated  ;  and  in  these  moleB  themaelTca  I  had 
been  gilded  by  the  backi,  nccki,  aod  cans 
which  had  remained  with  tolerable  dictioct- 
Daaa,  and  eaabled  m*  to  follow  the  dtejga  of 
the  maeter.  So  ended  ■  iloiy,'  conllnuei 
the  anthtv,  '  which  had  amused  (he  lovn  for 
B  day  or  two,  that  the  picture,  which  the 
truBteea  had  purchased  as  an  iiaportaat  work 
of  the  Castliiac  Vandjrke,  had  nally  bean 
•xecntad  by  the  Engliih  Tan  Hujaum.  No 
notice  of  thia  meeting  it  the  National  Oallery, 
at  which  I  was  present  as  a  mHnber  of  the 
committee,  Mcort  Id  the  record  of  its  pro- 
ceed! age.  Mr.  Lance's  prialad  evidaoea 
bung  moet  iccompleta  without  it,  the  pm- 
----  -  -1  may  sorre,  I  bope,  to  tupply  Ibe 


"  It  ia  with  great  DDwilllngDesa  that  I 
rerlve  this  labjsct,  and  I  am  graufnl  to  the 
author  for  compariog  me  with  the  nnap- 
proachabla  Dutch  maiter;  but  truth  com< 
pels  me  not  to  pennit  this  assertion  to  pasa 
as  the  end  of  the  «ory.  To  eytry  word  of 
my  printed  evidence  I  adhere.  At  Hr. 
Thane's  request  I  worked  daily  (br  six  weeka 
on  tb*  Injured  picture.  Two  petaoos,  not 
belonging  to  my  family,  who  know  and  can 
prore  tliis,  are  still  alive.  When  I  wu  be- 
fore the  picture  at  the  National  Gallery, 
several  of  the  committee,  not  unfrequently 
more  than  one  it  a  time,  asked  me  ques- 
tions, such  as,  '  Did  you  do  Ai*  T'  pointing 
to  one  part  of  the  picture ;  '  Did  yea  do 
ttat  1'  pointing  to  another  parL  I  may  have 
■aid  that  I  could  not,  after  such  a  lapx  of 
time  (nearly  twenty  fttra),  speak  with  cer- 
tainty as  to  every  touch  of  mine  on  the 
pioture.  No  doubt  'a  good  deal  of  the  ori- 
ginal painting  s^ll  survived ;'  hat  I  dininctly 
deny  that  I  ever  said  or  (bought  Ihst  tlie 
cbasm  which  I  filled  was  less  hi  area  by 
three-fbarlhs  tlian  I  had  stAted,  or  that  In 
these  mules  T  had  been  guided  by  the  backs, 
neck,  and  ears,  which  had  remained  with 
tolerable  diatioctness,  and  euahled  me  to 
follow  the  design  of  the  master.  To  the 
heat  of  my  recoUectlon,  the  canvas  where  I 


put  hi  the  mulsa  was  entirely  bare,  aa  it  «a« 
in  many  other  parts ;  and  the  injaiy  whidi 
the  picture  had  soslaioed  may  be  guessed  by 
the  time  which  waa  consnnwd  in  repairing 
it — lime  which  I  very  nnwillingly  gave  np 
at  the  eameit  entreaty  of  He.  Thane,  and 
which  nothing  but  his  diatreisaJ  state  of 
mind  would  have  induced  me  to  employ  fat 
that  operation.  The  money  which  I  received 
was  no  equivalent  for  what  I  did,  for  I  bb- 
giected  my  own  works  to  rdlere  Ae  distNW 
of  Hr.  Thane. — I  am,  &c, 

"Gborob  Liso." 

Wo  may  smile  at  poor  Mr.  Lance's 
eaEemesa  to  retain  the  credit  of  tlia 
mmespHinted  "  out  of  his  own  head  j" 
but  tne  risk  tbe  helpless  old  nia»- 
ters  run  vben  they  get  into  a  back 
parlour  in  Warden  r-street,  evidently 
IS  no  langbing  matter.  Tfaej  may  not 
always  iaii  into  such  good  bandi  if 
those  of  Hr.  Lance  i  and  eren  if  they 
did,  moBt  people,  we  should  imarinc^ 
would  prefer  a  Velasquez  with  alittla 
dirt  on  it,  to  a  Velaiqnei  canraa 
eoTcred  with  somebody  elte'i  deaa 
paint.  Snoh,  however,  haa  been  the 
infatuation  of  the  succeaeive  owners  of 
old  pictures,  that  it  is  rare  t«  find  OtM 
perfectly  free  from  the  marks  of  the 
"restorer's"  hniib.  Even  id  the  belt 
ealleries  yerj  many  of  the  pictives,  at 
they  exist  at  present,  are  quite  uniror- 
tby  of  the  names  they  bear.  They 
have  been  repeatedly  "cleaned,"  and 
CMisequently  repeatedly  "restored." 
They  would  famish  an  example  of  th« 
old  question  as  to  identity.  Ths 
blade,  the  spring,  and  the  handle,  havA 
been  renewed ;  is  tfae  knife  the  tame? 
And  if  such  is  tbe  state  of  the  pioturei 
in  tfae  great  public  collections,  we  mar 
be  pretty  sure  that  most  private  gu> 
leries  are  a  few  dogreea  worse,  toe 
they  have  most  probably  nndereons  m 
scrubbing  at  lea^  once  in  each  m- 
neration.  If  oar  readers  are  not  satift. 
fieil  with  the  general  argument,  they 
will  find  plenty  of  details  m  a  jiam^det 
which  has  just  appeared,  entitled  "A 
Protest  and  Counter-statement  against 
the  Report  from  the  Select  Committea 
on  tbe  National  Gallery,  ordered  by  tha 
House  of  Commons  to  be  printed,  4(li 
of  August,  I B5S,"  Uut  wa  confess  that 
tbe   B^ritbelical    examination    of   tbe 

Siestion  appears  to  us  perfectly  con- 
usive,  and  no  amount  of  favourabia 
opinions,  in  particular  cases,  could  in- 
duce us  to  believe  in  the  possibility  of 
remonng  a  coat  of  discoloured  var- 
niih — and  this,  let  it  be  rememberede 
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— wiA-  lUgKet  it  H  m  ^m,  Saemy  U  the 

out  theoertaiotrof  BMraarleuinJnry  nirivtirMi  fate.    It  U  foil;  ta  axpect  k 

to  tbe  inrfiice  of  tte  {wintnic  nndar.  pictare  tv*  hnndicd  ytan  oM  to  look 

nmtb.  A»i],  dieti,  u  to  the  mi6geqMBt  m  bright  and  freAuotwpvKed  ^«a. 

ptDcetf — "  reatoring" — it  if  ui  amut.  terday,  and  oV  Btniggtm  to  uluMe 

dttf.    Ab  well  might  one  itrike  oat  this  impoiilble  TMolt  gmi  odtf  hutai 

pMMgMinsafmphoDj'of  Beelhoreti'i,  tbe  estutropbe  ire  drtad;  whiir,  mt 

uid  expeot  k  pniib  organist  to  ta^  Ae  Mone  tun^  to  all  bnt  tha  noat 

plj  Ihem.  a*  mppow  a  broker  or  bis  uMophiitioatad  tijm,  tbe  raoge  aad 

aMstanta  oapable  of  rajttoduciDg  the  the  pearl-powder  will  ahn^a  be  eppe- 

wotk  of  a  great  matter  in  painting;  rest. 


t  irnKDH  ABEOAD  Ain>  AT  E 


Wrh  TMtleM,  anxioaa  gase  we  atill 
tnm  our  ejea  oonitantly  to  the  Eait, 
filr  tbe  itOTm  still  broodi,  and  the 
nroet  rainbow  of  peace  which  had 
muined  tiie  horizon  ia  fading,  and 
Mding  gradually  from  before  our  ejea, 
at  if  tbe  wratb  of  God  had  bat  paoaed 
for  a  qutce,  ere  it  roee  again  in  still 
broader  and  niore  deatmcdve  mrii  to 
sweep  aw«T  the  pride  of  national 
Wliat  an  the  lo^  towen  to  be  level- 
led by  these  coming  winds —  what  ara 
the  plains  to  be  burned  up  and  seared 
h^  the  fiery  stream?  What  are  the 
Cities  that  are  doomed  to  fall,  and  how 
many  ?  What  the  oommuaities  which 
aball  be  scattered  ?  what  the  soolal 
ties  which  shall  be  riTen  ?  8h«U  ppond 
Englaad  be  rolled  up  like  a  scrall  and 
pass  away  like  ancient  Carthage,  with 
whom,  BH  with  her,  wealth  was  erery* 
thing,  and  futh  nna  nothing.  Or,  chas- 
tened and  sanctitied  by  reverses,  shall 
it  once  more  raise  its  head  when  the 
bamcane  is  over,  and  resume  ita  nUoa 
among  the  nations  of  the  earth,  all  the 
richer  and  parer  for  its  trials,  all  the 
higher  and  mtne  earnest  in  its  practioe 
ortniChl 

We  know  not ;  for  these  are  the 
aeoreti  of  God.  And,  alas  I  for  faa- 
man  history,  when  nations  hafc  once 
atnmbied  they  seldom  rise. 

Meanwhil^  let  us  glance  at  the  map 
of  Gnrope  and  see,  as  best  we  may, 
what  we  have  to  contend  with.  From 
the  extreme  North  to  tbe  shores  of  the 
t,  taking  up  one  half  of  Europe, 


this  is  Ihe  enemy  which  we,  the  West- 
ern powers,  have  been  despisu^;.  For- 
getful, too,  of  the  strength  of  Ae 
threefold  cord,  equally  nnmindlul  of 


the  homely  faUe  of  the  bmidle  of 
sticks,  we  have  sat  about  the  (ask  of 
resisting  a  widespread  m^t~we.  At 
are  spilt  np  into  pettf  kingdo—  aad 
coantleea  factions  and  pertiea. 

In  timea  gone  by,  befM»  tbe  inTen- 
tion  of  steam,  when  war  was  duei^  a 
matter  of  [rfiysical  sttength  rawer 
than  of  skill  or  of  taodoi,  t£a  eoptaior 
ttreeetk  and  power  of  endvraDoe  of 
the  British  soldier  earned  M  befan 
it.  At  Cmty  and  Ag^veoait  it  does 
not  appMT  that  tbe  Vrendi  we»e 
wanting  in  eoange  or  taotica;  b«t 
titey  were  mable  to  withstand  tbe 
snpmor  sbvngtb  of  the  Eo^iili  anh- 
ers,  which  were  to  them  what  the  ' 
fiusiisD  gnns  are  to  us.  Bat  it  is  idle 
to  talk  of  the  barbarity'  of  tbe  Bna- 
sians — toKly  apon  a  dvtHsation  whieb 
cannot  be  brougiA  to  bear  with  any- 
tMxig  Itte  the  fc«e«  wbieh  tbe  eaxirtij 
and  iisfty  of  Ruma  can  comnaiia. 
This  in  reaKCy  is  lAal  nakea  tbat 
monster  nation  formidable,  and  ren- 
d«-E  its  study  and  tbat  of  oar  a<»i> 
position  a  matter  of  deep  and  seriow 
Aeoeaiity. 

Our  object,  bowsrw,  ia  not  to  i*. 
eapitalate  Ihe  disaateit  of  tbe  bain- 
paign.  We  have  no  pappose  to  dwaU 
OQ  tbe  waabNi  deetivetion  of  oar  e«wa 
glorious  umy,  although  tbat  eaniea 
mDuming  fatto  every  Britidi  btarAt 
nor  the  mtstakcD  delays  wbinh  have 
allowed  Sebasttmcd  to  become  an  al- 
■sost  impregnable  fotreM— nor  tbs 
inactivity  of  our  navy,  wbidi  has  kA 
the  greet  Baltic  potts  nntoucbed — nw 
the  valu^le  lessons  oar  mistakea  an 
every  day  imparting  to  oar  « 
bat  we  do  ngh  ovar  tbe  lost  , 
of  our  glary_we  do  bow  down  ii 
mility  at  the  exposure  of  our  weak- 
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neaa,  wluch  our  rulers^b&ve  blunder. 
in^ljr  made  in  th«  «fe9  of  «ll  Kunpe. 
We  do  mouro  ovor  thU  iU^Maned 
motioQ  whidi.  foFccd  upon  tiie  people 
a  bill  lot  ft  foraiga  teginif  wLea  no 
fbrei^  legion  wu  to  be  bad,  thus 
publuliii^  to  (he  utUnuiU  regiona  of 
tbe  eart)),  and  fbistine  upon  ourselves 
a.  wnie  of  dIMe  balp^Ut  hopakiB,  ir- 
remediable makjMis,  which  the  avail, 
able  TeaoniM)  of  tbe  eonotnr  never 
went  to  justify.  HeaTen  befp  us  in 
our  Btmiti  1  for  humiliation  !■  a  new 
thing  for  ua  to  bear;  and  we  have 
been  so  truned  to  bend  our  faculties 
to  tbe  heaping  ingot  upon  ingot, 
that  ooT  head  and  Hmbs  nave  grown 
useless  for  other  work,     filindtbliled 


like  the  san,  would,  like  that  orb,  call 
«verjrtbing  to  life  that  it  shone  upon, 
and  we  have  waked  aa  from  a  dre^m, 
to  find  it  but  a  cold,  heavy  lump  of 
ore,  baoen  t£  all  that  can  trnctifj 
thought  and  the  higher  faculties  of 

Jdut  this  ii  idle  wailing ;  end  as  we 
Lave  said  before  wo  have  to  studj  tbe 
Kiitagoniil  which  leay  yet  ritej  for 
aught  we  know,  to  be  a  icourge  in  the 
band  of  God  t«  punish  the  oomipt 
ciTiliaation  of  our  tiate. 


luf  wMonnt  fif  litrUMi^  u»tt  a«  we  had 
hitherto  be«iaccuatoaMd  to  look  upon 
it)  M  A  far-cf  barbarou*  countrj'  which 
BtKtched  away  iuto  the  twckwooda  of 
unfashitmaMe  and  unknown  reyea^ 
but  u  a  sleeping  ColoMas  whioh  it 
was  dangerous  to  wakeni  aad  never 
since  those  prophetic  Pk^m  ^^eued 
has  any  work  conveyed  witli  Buch  gra- 
phic power,  or  quick  and  subtle  dia- 
ceranieat,  the  uWracteristic*  of  the 
Buuian  people.  De  Cufttioe  wu  a 
Conservative,  a  thorough  aristoeraU 
as  he  tells  ns,  oot  ao  miwh  ftom  inhe- 
rited jwinaiplei  aa  from  conviction^ 
stioog  aa  uey  were  deefs  because 
wrought  ont  frooa  tbe  nnsUhle  chaoe 
which  surronndad  him.  TcMlay  the 
lavings  of  ooimopoUtan  democracy,  to- 
nioiTow  thedespotim  of  the  journals  i 
at  aaothflr  time  corruption  and  trea- 
chery, under  the  mask  of  a  constitM- 
tionol  govenim«Dt.  Such  was  the 
a^>ect  of  aSairi  in  Franoei  till  di»- 
guated  with  the  political  debaucherim 
of  that  mnch.vauQted  liberty,  be  made 
B  JDUToey  to  B^s.sia,  to  seek,  as  be  tells 
us,  for  sigomenta  against  a  represen- 


tative government.  His  cniioaity  was 
excited  to  loe  bow  the  spirit  of  wdar 
and  obedience  was  brought  to  pervade 
the  afdrainiatratloa  of  vi  vast  a  states 
and  so  entirely  to  exclude  every  sign  of 
turbulence  and  anarchy.  He  thought, 
with  profound  admiration,  on  those 
patient.  <«deriy  ekvee,  the  future  oon- 
querors,  and,  as  he  then  thoiuht,  (he 
rueneraton  of  Europe,  a&er  the 
Western  nations  had  grown  old  and 
enervated  by  vain  libenlistn,  internal 
discord,  scepticism,  and  corruption. 

With  these  ideas  he  went  forth,  well 
furnished  with  introductions  as  became 
his  rank;  and,  once  presented,  bia 
cultivated  mind  and  courteoun  bear- 
ing soon  attracted  tbe  favourable  notice 
of  tbe  Emperor  and  his  family,  and,  t 
matter  of  course,  the  cordial  attentii 
of  all  those  who  moved  like  sataUites 
about  the  Muscovite  lun.  But  bis  keen 
and  searching  mind  could  &nd  no  uui^ 
faction  in  the  empty  pleasures  of  the 
CourU-phonomena  were  every  day  un- 
folding before  him  which  he  could  not 
understand ;  mysteries  impenetrable  to 
his  intellect  t  problems  which  it  was 
impossible  for  him  to  solve.  Iiewi«bed 
to  see,  to  observe,  to  judge  for  hin^ 
self  I  but  the  Kussian  nobles,  with  a 
polite  tact  which  at  first  he  could  not 
undentaad,  prevented  this ;  they  fi;^- 
lowed  him,  spied  him,  distracted  his 
thoughts,  engrossed  bis  attention,  ^- 
nuuused  over  bim  bj  means  of  om- 
Oioua  politeness,  aod  by /e(«  after  ^eto 
LUey  endeavoured  to  prevent  him  front 
teeing  tbeir  country ;  they  bad  even 
ooined  a  French  wwd  {eaguiriaadtr 
Ua  ilnrngtrt)  by  which  to  express  thesa 
iaisdy  polite iMtios.  "Often,"  saidbe* 
"  when  they  found  thnr.direct  attempts 
to -fail,  they  endeavoured  to  lead  me 
Mtray  with  marvellous  dexterity,  and 
loftensiwpriaed  thesame  pertonchai^- 
■ug  hie  tactics  towards  nw  two  or  three 
times."  Sut  it  was  their  guarded  cir- 
cnmspection  in  everything  which  con- 
cerneil  themielver,  and  the  extreme 
ourioeity  with  which  they  IbUowed  bia 
every  step,  that  first  emused  him  to  a 
sense  of  his  own  importance,  and  the 
mission  which  chance  had  thrown  in 
his  way.  He  became  attentive  and 
prudent,  he  travelled  inland,  visited 
tht  cstHn,  the  far  city,  the  field,  and 
Ijte  forest,  <d>served  everything,  noted 
his  remark*,  concealed  his  papers,  and 
name  at  last  to  gather  enough  of  facta 
to  form  a  groes  e^i  timate  of  that  ti'emen- 
dous  end  singular  govcrnoient  which 
is  regulated  by  tite  greatest  despotism 
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in  tlie  woHd.  He  ratttrned  to  France 
DO  longer  the  artrtocrst  h«  )«ft  it,  but 
a  worni  partiMUi  of  «m«titntiaiu  ;  for 
altbough  a  mixed  government  is  not 
thiaje  the  moM  favourable  for  Mn<x- 
rit*,  it  is  (till  that  whieb  hupirta  the 
highest  actiTitjr  to  mind,  vitbtn  tbe 
Bpbere  of  practical  ideas — tbai  ipeaka 

But  he  did  not  know  tbh  at  fint, 
and  bo  bad  much  to  learn.  He  de- 
icribeg  veil,  though  he  doei  not  recog- 
nise, tbat  indelitile,  unniiEtiikeable  teal 
\rtiieh  is  bumed  into  the  soul  of  every 
nuin  who  owns  bimoclf  a  slare.  Theft, 
cunning,  treachery,  mockery,  and  igno- 
ble hnuitlity — without  a  fecting  for  the 
sanctity  of  home ;  without  a  thought 
ftir  the  dignity  of  man  ;  without  a  care 
for  the  heaven  which  hnn  promispd  rest: 
these  are  the  fearful  roarki  by  which  hH 
ilaves  shall  be  known  from  the  Cuban 
ifaoree,  tbc  marshes  of  tbe  KliBsirBippi 
and  Alabama  to  the  atep[>e«  of  Sibena 
uid  the  monotonous  plains  cf  Euro- 
pean Ruiua.  And  yet  the  way&ring 
philosopher  who  has  travelled  among 
them  nil  will  detect  great  and  impor- 
tant differences  in  the  working  of  that 
deadly  influence  on  the  various  races  j 
and  it  is  [irecrsely  to  the  study  of  these 
that  we  would  call  the  attention  of  onr 
readers,  because  it  is  by  this  fthine  we 
may  tearn  to  judze  of  the  foe  with 
whom  wo  have  to  3eal, 

With  the  African,  the  low  Intellect 
leaves  but  little  lutr^h  forin  tbascope 
of  his  ambition  ;  be  lias  been  torn  from 
the  glowing  tropic*  where  be  sat  be- 
nenin  the  palm-tree,  freely  and  care- 
lessly enjoying  the  intensity  of  his  sen- 
sations. Tbe»e  and  fats  liberty  are 
lost;  bb  passionate  affections,  too,  they 
are  ontrageil  and  debased  ;  bnt  he  has 
Ilia  own  eonrcra  of  comfort  commensu- 
ntta  to  his  understanding,  and  while  in 
private  be  can  jeer,  and  mock  at,  and 
rob  his  niBBler,  in  publie  be  drowns  all 
sorrow  tn  gay,  notsy  song  and  revel, 
fiiUing,  meanwhile,  aH  BHturallv  and 
easily,  to  the  level  of  bmte&  Ueaven 
hare  pity  upon  him  1  But  we  stand  in 
no  di'ead  ef  either  the  revolt  or  the  in- 
rasionB  of  such. 

But  with  the  ficlavonians  it  ia  other' 
wise,  'i'hieves  to  ihni  extent  that  their 
own  AkiJianiler  ileulared  it  his  opinion, 
they  would  abalrnet  hit  ^ips-otthe 
line  did  ibey  but  know  where  to  hide 
them  i  corrupt  to  that  extent  that  Aey 
eaouied  iheuBelves  with  the  impious 
sarcasm,  that  Ctvist  hLmaelf  wovld  have 
atoloB  bad  nM  hia  Iwids  beta  pieNed ; 


dy  to  that  extent  that  it  a  nnpcNibla 
to  detect  them;  and  so  trca^eroit 
withal,  that  they  are  apiea  on  th«r  own 
kith  and  kin  I — tfaey  are  neierthtlca 
10  refined  and  b«aiitiftil  a  people,  tad 
so  mosmfhl  and  nleut  in  their  plet- 
tores,  that  it  f  irikes  the  beholder  wiA 
awe,  and  a  feeling  afanoat  ikin  to 


"  Their  eres,"  he  8»rs,  "  tn  bine.  mW, 
lBIp^  and  of  a  long  a»d  wal  shaiM,  wi* 
tl»  (TcHds  dsprsMd  ;  an  appsMaw  "tM 
DtMlmd  for  Uwm,  ftom  tba  <Jd  ftc^  Us 
DIM*  oT  Srnmila,  or  UsaHl-«M  «bM 

/tnivt  gloMifM,  the  graca  sod  UgblsMi  d 
that  inovem«nt»,  their  pklnraqM  lalS- 
menus  their  resigned  demeaaonr,  liidi  i«* 
■nd  inelancholj-  muue,  «11  lend  to  ilunc  i 
r»ce  of  gifted  slaves,  beariog  on  IlwuW 
fiOTt  onmislslEeabls  sympUMU  oT  mar  wi 
MartHng  destbiira. 

"  la  no  iMootij,"  eootHiiMs  b*  h  ikok 
pag.,wh-talkto(rQflh.«W.  "**™l"- 
snob  bMQliful  baia  bewis  »ad  alvo  Wt 
tba  bnils  of  Jidiovah,  tboM  idol  amafOm 
wU«h  I  •diiiir«a  in  lb«  fraws  o*  L"" 
L«iiuti  Lngaoo,  at  SliUn,  may  be  li«*  ""fr 
nisKl,  living ;  seated  on  Un  Ihrabold  odb" 
Mtiina  I  have  bdiaU  these  patrierclu,  vM 
freab  cODiplBilons,  imwrintled  ehaU  W" 
spukline  e>-efc  cahn  oounlenim"  »"*  "^T" 
beaidj  Bferttning  in  tba  s«n,  aroairf  a«m 
whoae  peaixfut  and  bcswvotoit  ""J"  "^ 


Slsewhere,  again.  :— 

•f  Tbej  have  an  innala  lot* of  >^ •°*i°* 
itlDolive  senliuient  of  [be  piwareiqi*  »  f 
wbich  shows  i(»df  not  oily  in  their  gM|«6 
ill  their  light  and  graOLfal  moto™**  ''' 
arrMigemiiiU  of  Ibtir  tunBa,  bat  in  'W  ve- 
riest trifle  a  nd  commonart  inddeUs  of  tw*^ 
thus  whllo  at  woit  tbey  "ill  mnflt"  "*[ 
laog  hatr  wtlh  a  fillet  of  twisted  nuhw,,*" 
tidr  ban  feet  and  legs  tbey  envrtqi  •  • 
daoical  gaiter  of  biaidad  n»^' 

Andyet these  peoi*  h«ve  »  t"" 
times  like  other  nations;  tbeff  »ni»^ 
menu  but  betray  their  misery  »"" 
resignation.  Jbp  men'ia'  g"°"  , 
which  the  voons  indulge  »"  S^J 
upon  a  boarf  balanoud  by  rq«  "» ™ 
trees,  and  thus  in  pei*ct  "l^^^ 
swing  tbeBiseWes  to  tha  "'"r 
ande  of  safety  i  their  mobi,  tM" 
oi^ds,  tbeir  festivB  aMinbl»<  '"J 
to  the  national /3te  of  PWeA**^ 
bMbed  and  mImAi  tMr  T^  q"*^ 
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ue  muttered  Qnderbre&th,  frmn  fearof  for  modention,  at  the  handti  of  these 
their  ntperion  ;  and  it  Is  onlf  through  men,  taught  as  they  arc  by  hard  les- 
the  mediam  of  mulio  that  thsy  dare  Bons  (rom  their  despiit  sovereign,  from 
«xDreM  the  full  meaiuro  of  what  they  their  land-holding  tyrant,  that  mercy 
foel.  Thug  io  the  villngcs  when  they  is  but  wenkness,  and  cruelty  but 
1.1-  :^  the  evening,  they  Binx  in  strength  — taught  by  the  biUer  expe- 


Hcnce  of  their  bny-endurcd  slavery, 
thnt  their  only  hnne  on  earth  is  in 
their  conquest  of  the  West? 

But,  lay  oar  politicians.  It  is  not 
with  the  Buagian  people  we  have  to 
deal,  it  ii  with  their  leaders,  ahd  these 
are  neither  sUvea  nor  savages ;  then 
by  all  means  let  us  ree  what  stuff  these 
leaders  arc  made  of.  We  qaote  froiii 
Do  Custinrt  again  coneeminf;  the  pr<S- 
lent  Czar  in  the  lifvtime  of  hit  tt- 
ther!_ 

"  i  faaitd  mynlf  aiald  the  crawd  nt  M- 

nous  ■pectclora  c)oM  to  tba  grand  daki  jast 

u  he  desceaded  from  his  curiage 

1  waa  alila  to  obwrTB  him  at  tnyleisuw. 
Ola  Bge,  as  hia  ap[iearatic«  iariiCBt(«,  in 
twenlj.  His  height  ia  commanding  |  bat  ke 
Bppeara  to  me,  tor  ao  young  a  man,  rather 
nt.  T)ie  habltnal  humnitr  which  Ma  Ttr» 
■t  prcnnt  UenoWa  la  pentl«neaa  and  benavo- 
leiieei  bat  belwem  tl«  youthfol  smila  of 
the  tya,  and  tbe  constant  cuntnulion  of  tba 
month.  Itiera  la  neverthdua  *  dlacordaota 
wbidi  data  not  beapeik  fnuikneaa,  and  which 
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barmoniaed  chorus  with  the  moat  pliiia- 
tive  fWAetnus  and  melancholy, 

"  Id  treading  tbis  opfresaad  land  "  (aaya 
J>c  Cunlna)  "  1  bear,  irithoDt  oomprchrnd- 
in);  thcnl,  tba  lanHntaliooa  ol  an  nnknown 
Jaramiah,  aolt  and  plaiatin,  lik*  (ha  trill 
of  tbe  uighUninde  »hao  haard  at  a  dislanea 
bpr  night  in  the  dapthi  of  the  woods,  and 
niing  from  these  rurttieit  deaeria  iilie  tha 
Tolce  or  niaii  lifted  to  haaven  in  vmgiful 
complaints,  and  demanding  from  God  the 
portion  of  happiness  which  la  refuaed  him 
upon  earth." 

Then,  ^ain,  their  climate  — relent- 
Imb  h  their  rulers  1  In  itinter,  para- 
lysed limbs,  faces  frostbitten,  and  death 
from  cold;  in  the  summer,  ati  eternal 
dost,  which  often  produces  an  ophthal- 
mia rotting  tjlit  the  eve  in  its  very 
socket— urtirormity  of  cities,  of  houses, 
of  courts,  of  society  —  vast  and  barren 

EUins,  unvaried  by  landscape,  uo- 
roketi  by  cultivation,  uonuickened  by 
Industry  or  hope.  Such  la  the  fothei-- 
IbihI  of  the  Kuasian  ;  yet  all  this  could 
not  exnlain  the  inisery  of  their  hearts — 
what  then  ?  Is  it  their  hard  labour  7 
Oh  I  not  So  I  (brtoll  is  the  destiny  hf 
all  men,  and  without  It  there  is  no 
content  on  earth  ;  nor  is  it  the  rctncm- 
btsnce  of  their  past  glory,  for  their 
history  is  comparative^  a  blank ;  nor 
is  it  the  loss  of  Iiidividoal  plenty,  for 
they  were  bom  poor.  No  1  It  is  lh« 
consciousness  of  high  and  noble  facul- 
ties unuaetl  —  a  resthts  ambition  for 
better  things,  rendered  unattainable 
by  their  enslaved  condition.  This 
alnding  melancholy,  this  !ong«iiduHn^ 
misery,  lilie  all  elaeof  evil,  Is  a  thing 
tojiissaway— ■  cidiid,  through  which 

their    yearnings   after   progtess    will  

some  day  brcftit  forth,  conquering  with  tance;  for  if  di: 
the  sword.  Imagine  such  on  the  high  strongly  marked  on  iho  Ikce  of  Alex- 
toads  hf  Europe,  breathing  for  the  ander  at  this  earlv  period,  what  niuy 
first  time  the  clastic  air  of  German  be  expected  from'  him  now  ?  If  he 
flelds,  sniffing  the  atmosphere  of  li-  ilissimuUtod  then,  in  onler  to  obtain 
berty,  enjoying  the  license  of  y,^r,  his  Ihther's  empire  at  some  future  day, 
promi»ed  ati  Immediate  heaven  sk„i,ld  kow  mudi  more  now  to  confirm  that 
they  fall,  anbouhded  empire  jf  ,v,ey  cmpirt-,  and  enlarge  it  7  And  are  our 
-  fnnc^  diese  hordia  pourih     ■  .to      rulwa  «o  blind  us  not  to  ace  this  ?  and 

--y,n.K_    'tail'  -■-"-" -l-"  confereticea  of  Tieuna  — 

'l  more  last  words, 
last  words — be  accepted 

„^  .,|.. _o  till  Sebastopol  hst  been 

taStaisa^  t^ed  to  keep  tbe  Me* 
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of  grief.     Ilia  eyo- 
a  sadiiixB  which  le- 


cast  donn  wit^ 
trays  tlie  cares  of  a  riper  agf.  Hia  *ell- 
ftitnri  molilb  ii  not  wlthont  ad  pxpr«ssioii 
of  Bweetnem,  His  Grecian  prollla  reniiridi 
me  of  antiiiue  model*,  or  of  [he  poitnlts  of 
tbe  Eniprra*  Catherine  >  htit  uotwllb^iimd- 
log  bis  eipreiaiiiD  of  amiabltm^i,  bia  rnuth, 
and  7et  mora,  hia  German  blood,  it  ia  Impos- 
allila  Ut  avoid  oliaerving  in  tbe  liora  of  his 
face  a  power   of  diwimulatiou    Which  olla 


tiait  if 


10  ycuMg  a 
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diiiibtle^  the  impress  of  deillnyi 
icn  me  that  (he  grand  duke  will  Ik 
I  the  throna" 

These  reniarta  are  of  flrst  intjrat- 
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*t  bajTi  and  Mitanu  bu  Mt  in  Mcwn- 
ing  with  diteue  mora  ikul  to  our  un- 
acciicoAtod  troopt  Uum  Ui6  sbelli  lod 
foMM  of  the  aoem;  ? 

Id  the  vut  empire  of  Kium,  the 
Cut  it  the  renpawutAtive  of  God  on 
€artJi— the  cttnbodimeiit  of  nbfoluUni 
—Jiim  of  whom  hii  lubjecta  mj,  "The 
word  of  the  Emperor  cui  create." 
Grandljr  coDKioiu  of  his  coIoomI 
power,  be  looks  behind  him  to  see  all 
Soatham  A<ia  attached  to  hii  car,  and 
counts  one  bj  one,  as  beads  npon  a 
■bin^  thf  kinEdoma,  priodpalitke, 
districts,  and  duchies,  that  be  has 
quiet])'  and  eSectnallj-  absorbed  in  bis 
own.  Drank  with  power,  and  thirst- 
ing for  its  extension,  be  looks  aiwmd 
at  thaw  small  soTcreigos  who  ftmcy 
themselves  his  brother*.  Ue  stalks 
nu^esticalljr  on,  and  la  I  be  has  placed 
bis  paw  npon  a  coreted  prey.  And  do 
those  jMgmj  princes  frown  upon  him 
for  this,  ai^  dure  to  sa^  to  him  nar  ? 
He  sludces  bis  mane ;  his  roar  is  like 
the  thunder  i  and  the  ground  trembles 
to  tbe  uttermost  limit  of  Europe  with 
bis  simple  espresuon  of  defiance. 
Tmlf  bare  we  been  most  blind  to  let 
this  monster  grow  I  If  but  Euk^ 
would  only  awaken  to  a  sense  of  her 
danger;  ii  ber  petty  prinoei  would 
but  Tor  once  lay  aside  Uieir  jesloosies 
•nd  suspicions,  and  unite  for  common 
secnritj  under  ona  high  *" 


k  to  the  fsstuessesofhiswiids.  But 
where  is  the  genius  who  shall  bring 
tbese  princes  to  reason  ?  WhereamtHig 
the  boasted  talent  of  our  patriots  and 
politicians  shall  we  find  another  Feter 
theHennittwise  enough,  subtle  enough, 
eloquCTt  enough,  adventurous  enough, 
devoted  enough  to  go  from  court  to 
court  galbering  tbem  toKStber  in  ciu. 
sade  against  the  coming  danger  ?  H«re 
is  the  opportunity,  where  is  the  man  ? 
Ko  I  there  is  none.  On  the  contrary, 
as  if  to  hasten  the  moment  of  deatruc- 
tion,  there  u  evoked  among  the  people 
of  each  a  spirit  of  discontent  and  re- 
bellion which  it  behoves  the  sovereign 
chiefs  to  consider,  and  to  see  in  what 
manner  aod  how  soon  it  shall  be 
allayed.  But  in  our  England,  which 
lies  furthest  from  tbe  danger,  as  if  to 
compensate  for  such  advantages,  tbe 
spirit  rises  fastest  and  fiercest.  Meet, 
ings  take  place  everywhere  throughoul 
tbe  country,  angrily  debating  on  the 
perfidy  and  imbeciUty  of  onr  rulers, 
and  fbrming  committees  for  inquiring 
into  the  mismanagement  of  afioirs. 


ITor 

cf  EoKUnd  thai 

peopU'iwTe  been 


ofFnoee.  ItwtuatatimewhMfts 
■tre«m  of  nde  lud  baouBB  stopfwd  Ij 
a  despot  bMiicr.    XhenwsaiioaMt. 


ing  £rom  tbe  «louda  or  tbe  imt  ao 
NRiuIalMB  to  keep  tbe  waUn  piae. 
Tbe  creatorea  wbom  it  ^onld  have  ri. 
vifiedand  refiedted,  now  ^ed  on  iti 
margin,  for  tbe  Cntid  and  com^  n- 
ponra  which  it  ensendend  bnd  dis- 
ease, and  fever,  and  famine,  and  petfi- 
lenoe,  and  war.  Bemdes,  the  mD 
stopped,  there  waa  no  cnmnt  to  ton 
its  wheel;  tbe  ocm  was  Id)  m- 
ground,  and  the  credit  and  camsaa 
of  the  country  failed.  Than  froa  wi 
the  general  confuuon  arose  a  man  wko 
overthrew  the  despot  banier,  and  iBide 
an  outlet  for  t^  oornqrted  woKnvluch 
oould  no  looser  tars  tbe  ml),  and 
when  tbeyhad  all  flowed  out  and  (be 
obannel  was  eleaaed,  be  dnw  in  sgMii 
fiesb  dear  water,  vivifying  and  rsgene- 
rating  to  individuals,  and  Muidung  to 
the  mass,  for  it  turned  the  mill  too 
gave  to  Uie  pec^e  more  eon  sed 
plenty  than  ever.  This  man'i  wae 
was  Cromwell ;  and  in  plain  B^Wi 
Ibis  is  what  haf^Mned.  Tbe  piug"* 
of  liberty,  throbbing  as  it  went  in  »!- 
leraate  advance  and  lecedoics.  su 
fallen  back  throughout  EnroiM  M  ^ 
baa  done  now,  into  disturbance atw- 
librium,  and  despotism  was  little  bf 
little  extending  ber  sway  ""iJ^  ^ 
veral  monardues  which  oMnpt**"  '*• 
England  as  yet  remained  m^  p*"? 
fromthat  firm  stubborn  love  ofaOepa- 
dence  which  marica  tbe  individusl  <»■ 
lacter  of  ber  people;  P*'*'J'_^  w 
insular  position,  which  protected  ter 
from  invaaiMi,  and  rendered  1**  °*^ 
sary  the  eatabliahmentofagiest**"^ 
ing  anny,  whicb  always  mato  *^ 
lutism  an  inevitable  OODMqueDW-  o"' 
iben  hud  arisen,  not  from  "'''"'fj! 
in  our  times,  bat  from  within.  "WP 
and  fertile  sonroes  oi  discord  sad  <bt- 
ficulty  [  and  these  were  tbt  iwe^ 
differences  which  resulted  htantHr- 
mation.  The  bigb-a[anlecl  yet  ^■ 
dons  Tudors  bad  pMwd  tMtJf  *^ 
weak,cryiiis.  slebbwiag.  boHtuV'l^- 
nait*  succeeded,  na  to  setiM««^ 
cords  and  diseontenta  of  ^iikiv^ 
but  to  inspire  hia  sebjasta  *^|f^ 
found  contempt.  Ill ioa tig*  JfJ" 
YaBifbedj  wd  timt  ckmJ"^^^ 
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prince,  than  trlioni  iu>  wuker,  'no 
Aber,  no  more  vMuUkting  Bikd  treaohe- 
rouB,  cmr  mooiitad  the  throne  <rf  s 
iright  people.  Strange 
luCoTj  of  nktioDS,  tbnt 
■trong-witled,  claver  tyrant  may  ronse 
the  retributire  vengeance  of  an  indlvi- 
dnal,  but  the  people  in  maaa  will  bow 
to  him  and  Bubmit,  they  will  rarely,  if 
STer,  rige  in  rebellion  against  him, 
vhile  the  weak,  the  falae,  tbe  Tacillat- 
ing,  who  nutj  never  have  hod  charac- 
ter enon^h  to  attempt,  with  intent,  a 
nally  wicked  deed,  will  nevertheleBa 
be  the  one  to  evoke  a  rising,  and  oaoie 
the  country  to  lie  in  waste  and  ruin 
beibrehim.  So  even  here.  Chariea 
I.  had  inherited  hia  father's  theory 
^the  divine  riffhta  of  kings;  and  with 
■  stronger  wifi  to  carry  it  ont,  he 
ndded  an  inherent  and  incorrigible 
tendency  to  deceit.  The  Gnt  measure 
he  conceived  was  the  establishment  of 
a  standing  army,  and  proceeded  to  de- 
mand supplies  from  fais  Commons ; 
they  in  return  petitioned  redress  of 
grievances,  and  thenoe  a  conUnued 
aeriee  of  quarrds  arose  between  them 
from  compacts  broken  on  hia  side  as 
soon  as  his  end  was  achieved.  The 
nation  too  was  at  war,  and  became  in- 
jured from  insufficiency  of  means  to 
cany  it  on,  "  Nothing  injures  a  state 
more,"  says  a  great  writer,  "  than 
a  wMk  manifestation  of  its  powers. 
This  is  so  true,  that  no  enlightened 
Kivemment,  no  great  statesman,  from 
uiose  of  Greece  and  Rome  to  the  reign 
of  Anne — from  Tbemistocks  and  De- 
mosthenes to  Marlborough  and  Gi^dol- 

pbin thought  of  economyiaimr;  and 

a  false  or  factions  economy  proved 
fatal  to  Carthage."  At  length,  in- 
censed at  the  murmurs  of  his  Com- 
mons, he  determined  to  govern  wilh- 

Thns,  for  eleven  years,  he  reigned 
widiDut  minister  or  ptuiiament  to 
share  the  burden  of  his  acts.  How  the 
people  of  Eneland  submitted  to  such 
a  state  of  things— how  they  bore  to 
have  their  riehts  invaded,  soldiers  bil- 
leted everywhere  upon  them,  and  taies 
levied  without  their  consent — they,  the 
same  people  who  broke  into  general 
rebelUon  rar  a  mnch  less  cause  upon 
occasion  of  the  poll-tax  ^woold  m  a 
myitery,  did  we  not  consider  that  a 
peace  of  seventy  years  had  taught 
them  the  blessing  of  civilisatioo,  of 
industry,  and  qmet:  and  it  reqnired 
a  mde  and  powerful  wrench  which 
(boaU  ^>tige  them  to  qnit  the  jia^ 


surea  of  home,  stnd  turn  their  ploi^h- 
shaies  into  swords. 

The  time  came,  however.  Tha 
revolution  first  broke  out  in  Scotland, 
where  Charies  had  attempted  to  fiHst 
the  form  of  En^ish  liturgy  npon  the 
turbulent  Calvimsts  of  the  north.  To 
put  down  the  insarrection,  Charies 
once  more  caLed  a  Parliament  for  a 
supply ;  when,  grown  insolent  with 
long-accustomed  power,  be  as  imme- 
diately dissolved  it,  because  it  showed 
a  disposition  to  be  slow.  Now,  in- 
deed, the  crisis  accelerated.  Ha 
throw  many  of  the  memben  into  pri- 
son, levied  the  ship-money,  enlisted 
the  soldiers  by  force,  and  to  the  more 
refractory  subjects  applied  torture. 
Still  a  supply  was  wanted,  and  when 
tiie  next  Fariiament  assembled,  it 
ended  in  the  King  going  down  to  the 
house  to  seize  the  persons  of  Pym, 
HolUs,  and  Hampden ;  but  it  is  nn< 
necessary  to  procMd  further.  It  was 
simply  intended  to  draw  the  parallel, 
where  the  events  of  the  past  might 
serve  as  a  lesson  for  tne  ftiture. 
Charles  I.  was  then  the  sole  mUng 
power.  Kow  we  have  a  body  of  men 
who  are  alone  responsible  for  its  prac- 
tice. The  difficulties  then  rose  out 
of  the  sectarian  differences  of  the  peo- 

?\e,  fanned  into  democracy  and  rebeU 
on  by  the  dissimulation  and  imbeci- 
lity of  the  King.  The  difficnlties  now 
are  the  result  of  our  mere  foreign  re- 
lations, &nned,  through  the  imbecility 
of  OUT  ruling  bodies,  into  a  flame 
of  democracy ;  for  already  the  cha- 
racter of  Hampden  seems  to  be  taken 
np  and  re-enacted  by  Lavard.  What 
political  events  are  litely  to  fol- 
low upon  this  will,  of  course,  depend 
on  such  aptitude  to  learn  from  the 
past,  as  our  future  rulers  may  possess 
—  on  their  intellect,  too,  in  so  far  as 
it  may  enable  them  to  perceive  and  to 
repair  the  damage  which  has  been 
done;  and,  above  all,  on  the  amonnt 
the^  may  possess  of  that  earnest  sin- 
cerity and  rectitude  of  purpose,  with- 
out which  neither  sovereign  nor  mi- 
nister can  hope  to  win  and  retain  the 
confidence  of  an  enlightened  people. 
What  availed  it  to  Uie  Engbsh  na- 
tiion  that  Charles,  in  private,  was  s 
moral  man — the  best  hnsbwd,  the 
best  father,  the  best  friend  _  if,  in 
pubhc,  his  condnct  presented  a  tissue 
of  fraud  and  dissimidation  ?  He  broke 
his  kingly  word  whenever  it  suited  his 
purpose,  gave  pRMnisea  which  he  never 
mt^ided  to   fulfil,    ggn  -] 


'  ;i?^^lj*' 
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cogoitioni  lo-day,  whioh  to-morrow 
he  would  declare  in  Council  to  b« 
Dull  i  privstel}'  lolicilad  sad  implored 
the  aid  of  Franc«i  when  io  public  hs 
denied  kll  thought  of  uch  an  act  j 
made  ipeeche*  in  pnbUe  declainator^ 
of  Popery,  while  id  priTBte  he  gavo 
orden  to  &TOur  the  FapitUi,  and  pro. 
miied,  ja  letteri  to  bi«  wife,  to  eal^ 
blifh  it  in  Ireland,  And  tolersle  it 
inSuglaiidl 

If  Charles  Wl  uied  ^rannj  alone, 
foolish  aad  raifa  aa  oo  might  he,  still 
iiii  openne*,  ac  the  pkt^e  of  cou-. 
nffi,  would  have  won  the  reapeot  of 
hii  people,  and  kept  up  the  prestige  of 
Lia  authoritr ;  but  diaumulatioo  da- 
note*  cowardice  and  a  bad  coosoienoe  \ 
and  woe  to  the  ruler  who  ^ows  tt^ 
■nor  before  liis  oSended  people  —  the/ 
wilt  never  forgive  him.  It  ii  trae,iie. 
Tertheleia,  that  the  temper  of  aen'f 
mind<  ii  diffi^rent  to  what  it  was  ia 
the  time  when  fraud  and  violence 
mi^ht,  with  impuuit/t  he  committed 
on  indiTiduati  —  when  men  might  be 
cast  into  prifoo,  and  there  die,  with, 
out  learDing  thatr  crime,  or  coming  to 
their  (rial;  and  the  refiniog  influence 
of  dvilisltion  and  Cbrisliaa  practica 
will  have  taught  the  na^on  to  detest 
the  horrors  of  civil  contest;  bende* 
which,  intestinal  wars  have  long  sinoe 
become  matters  of  tradition.  U  il 
forty  years  since  we  used  our  army  on 
the  Continent  —  it  is  nearly  two  ceu. 
turies  aince  we  used  our  army  at  home. 
Since  then,  the  cotUger,  the  labourer, 
the  artiaani  the  mechanic^  has  learned 
the  blesain^p  of  peace,  and  the  sweeta 
of  home,  qnite  as  mnch  as  the  trader,  tlw 
manufactunr,  and  merchant,  and  will 
feel  equal  reluctance  to  bring  devast^ 
tion  wid  ruin  around  him  ;  but  if  the 
taxes  are  doubleil  and  quadrupled 
with  every  jear — if  the  itrain  of  life, 
already  borne  with  BuSerin^  be  further 
4rawn  to  iu  Utmost  tension  —  If  the 


s  and  the  poorer  be  growt— 


oountiT',  ent  ao  dear  to  \am,  has  he- 
come  hanler  thu  the  treadmill  in  t)» 
prifon —driven  to  desperation  and 
rage  — what  then? 


1  mjr  mind,"  np  UiL 

"!—-"*  nsSon,  roaiiiig 


t  ^ite   of  the  hiudfula  of  , 

wbicncome  into  his  till,  hishoilie  la 
tomed  into  a  c«bin,  bin  diildren  are 
hoDsry,  his  wife  weak  with  privations 
—  it  he  Gnd  that  the  blood  of  his  de> 
fenders,  the  fruits  of  his  industry,  the 
hopes  and  snticipationa  which  faave 
sustained  him  through  life,  are  wusled 
and   destroyed — if  lie  find  that  his 


"  kettiink)  I  see  ii 

hfrwlf  Uke  I     ,        „ 

ihsklag  her  Inrlodbta  locka.  HelhiDU 
I  in  her,  IS  tn  eagle,  rIewlBf;  btt  might* 
jnth,  and  khtdllog  Va  nndaxzltd  eves  it 
tbs  fiOl  nid-dar  bMM ;  pofglRg  ind  imnl- 
tOH  Imt  lot^-abMSd  ri|^  at  tM  fiMBIsia  II- 
wtf  o(  kawilf  ladiaBSSi  wbili  tba  luMs 
tt  Bmei'siH  and  Sockhig  birdik  *"<!>  Di'"i 
also  that  li<v«  the  twiU^t,  8uU«r  sboM, 
amiHd  si  what  sba  tneun,  andiinUwrw- 
TiaDa  ftfitAt,  would  grognonicaMsyts  <i 
sects  and  scbiiiau.'' 

_  We  %iU  close  with  an  idddent  from 
ntstory.  Everyone  knows  (ha  storjr 
of  Richard  IL,  when  be  met  the  re- 
bellion of  Wat  Tyler;  bat  there  is  t 
better,  though  less  known  aoecdafe, 
from  the  reign  of  that  roost  wise  and 

SroaperouS  Sovereign,  Elizabeth  Ta- 
or,  whidi  applies  even  still  mote  to 
the  present  It  was  in  thi  taatter  ot 
the  abuse  of  monopolies.  Thej  had 
long  fallen  to  the  share  of  our  oionsnJu 
AS  a  privilKge,  and  had  been  »e»e- 
rally  given  by  them  as  marks  offsvour 
And  revrard,  to  various  noblemen  w 
the  realm.  Salt,  oil,  vinegar,  uw 
many  other  articles  of  consumptioii, 
had  become  to  the  ^ota  inedianic  un- 
attsinable  Idtut'iel  At  length  lbs 
motiopolieS  Ihereftsed  io  Dumber  lo 
such  an  extent  as  to  touse  the  ang«r 
of  the  people,  ind  for  a  moment  it 
was  f^red  that  the  throfae  itself  *« 
endatigcre4.     We  (juole  here  froin  Jl»- 

"  Th*  coach  of  flis  pdme  riaBfc*  ^  »•• 
Oraws  wiaaurrMnded  I9  an  indigDUl  pi>- 
polsoei  who  corssd  the  monopoEw,  sM  <*• 
claimed  Ihai  the  pnnigatiT*  iHooU  Wt  M 
suffisnd  to  iafatigt  the  Ubffti* ^  M  if 
Und.  EKiatMtfi,  peroeinng  t^  <1*^ 
wUh  admirsbl*  jnitcmcDt  lind  Ivsixr  /^ 
Ab<A  the  ro[^|,  pot  hen^  *l  tlu,^  " 
tltererormiiigpvty,  redrM«l  tl»  pK**°^ 
thanked  the  Uommons  In  lOochisS  ■"  °'^" 
niOed  l.[«as™  fcr  their  tandtf  («•  « '*• 
general  w™;  bronght  Utk  tohw^fj^ 
hearts  of  her  people,  and  left  t«  ""     *"'"*■ 


It  he  ha*  not  fteWW" 
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Pjace— Perils  of  Peepinp,  110. 
Gouge,   Alexaodar,  Iha  Golden  Age^  and 

otbet  Poeou,  reviewed,  202. 
Grota'f  HinoT7  of  Greece,  ranawtd,  477. 

Iret<m_tha  Siege    of  Cokbntor,   1618 — 

Stania«,241. 
Iriih  BiTeo,  No.  SL_TI»  Kore,  707. 
Jiiali  SUtinJc*,  a  Glanca  at,  £13. 
Irwin,  T.,  An  Anliqoe  Dream  —  Pan  I., 

Nymph  and  Satyr  i  PaiC  II.,  A  HamleC 

Evening  of  Old,  90. 


Lacji.  Memoira  of  the,  378. 
Law  Reftinn,  a  Word  on,  £3S. 
UchteDBteinen,  the,  or  ConTert-maken,  Fait 

I.,  il  ]  Part  IL,  US. 
Loire,  Tenea  to  the,  EOfi. 

IfCtrtlij,  Denia  Florenoe,  To  Jam— Stan- 

nu,  785. 
Madden,  E.  R,  The  Ijterary  Life  and  Cor- 

reapoiidaice  of  the  Conulcai  of  fileaalngtim, 

reviewed,  388. 
Maor}-,  Llent.,'.U.T.,  The  Phy^cal  Geogn- 

phy  of  th«  So,  reviewed,  67*. 
Haar;'*  S^lng  Dinclioni,  reviewed,  S71. 
Uonc^  Hary  C.  F.,  The  Bedeemcd  Tow,  a 

Fragment,  183. 
Montgomery,  James,  Hemoin  of  the  Life 

and  Writings  of,  by  John  Holland  and 

ilimoa  Everett,  renewed,  8!S. 

Nation*!  GaUeriea,  Schools  of  Art.  and  tb^ 

Management,  TS6. 
NeaU,  A.,  BibUcal  Sketches  and  Hymns,  re- 


Perdlta,  IS. 

Poetics— De  Ke  PoeUcft,  467,  £13. 

Poets  and  Poetasters,  ISO. 

Foetiy,  Pqiers  on,  No.  I.  The  Nationality 
of  Spanish  Poetry,  866. 

Poetry,  New  Year's  Day,  4  \  An  Antiqne 
Dream,  by  T.  Irwin,  Part  I.,  Nymph  and 
Sa^T,  Part  II.,  A  Hamlet  Ereuing  of  Okl, 
90;  Winter  UfbaodScener}-,  117;  Strife 
by  the  Dam),  119;  The  Eedeemed  Vow, 
a  Fragment,  by  Hary  C  P.  Monck,  183  ; 
FHght*  to  Fairy  Und,  by  Crawford  Wilaon, 
Pint  Flight— The  GriggUbone  Heir,  219; 
Inton  (Siege  of  Colchciler,  1648)241) 
Flights  to  Fah7  Land,  by  Crawford  WQ- 


sno.  Second  Flight  — The  Uly  of  Uw 
VaUey,  291 ;  A  Myth,  by  Uorlinw 
CoUins,  354  i  A  Siatei'i  Prayrr,  \ij  the 
Same,  355;  nights  to  Fair;  Lud,  by 
Crawford  Wilson,  Third  Flifibl  — Tlw 
Stolen  Child,  401 ;  To  tbe  Liiie,  SOi; 
Sonnet,  The  ProtBtant  SiiUt  of  Hcny, 
706 ;  'ni  Jmie,  by  Denis  FloTWCe  U'Cu- 
thy,  786. 

Poland,  a 79. 

Protestant  Sister  of  Mwcy— Sonnst,  TOE. 

BapntatloD,  the  Conlemponiy  and  Poitka- 
moua,  of  Aathora,  4SS. 

Bariewa.— The  Collected  Works  of  DagiU 
Stewart,  Esq.,  editad  by  Sir  Wilaa  Ha- 
mUtnn,  Bart.,  36;  PoenA  byiFiialer, 
by  William  B.  Scott,  130;  Poemt,  by 
Matthew  Arnold,  second  series,  192;  Tin 
Angel  in  theHonw,  195;  Biblical  Sketch. 
es  and  Hj-oina,  by  A.  Neale,  19T;  l^n 
of  the  HebrewB,  and  other  Poems  by 
Uarjr  Dean,  198;  the  Dnam  of  I>flka. 
gora^  and  other  Poeou,  by  Eiunu  Til- 
h»m,  193 ;  Poems,  by  WiUiaoi  Stefkai 
Sandes,200;  Clyfia,  aodotber  Poeni^by 
G.  Genard,  201 ;  The  Sceplte  of  Tan,  or 
the  Two  Qooeng,  201;  Rhymet  lad 
Poems  by  Eobin,  2DS)  The  Golden  Age, 
and  other  Poenu,  by  Alexander  Goog^ 
SOS ;  The  Minstrelsy  of  War,  with  Stlec 
tions  from  Miscellanecnu  and  DnnuUic 
Poems,  by  Alfred  B.  Bichaids,  303 1  Son- 
nets on  War,  by  Alexander  Soiith  and  tin 
Author  of  "Balder."  203;  Vairodanui, 
a  Crilicai  and  Historical  Inlrodoction  to 
the  Ethnography  of  AndenI  Italy,  and  to 
the  Philological  Study  of  the  liUin  Lao- 
goage,  by  John  Williun  Donsidsoo,  D.D., 
S04;  Memoirs  of  the  Lii^  and  Wriliogi 
of  Jamea  Montgomery,  by  Jolui  Holland 
and  James  EvereU,  318;  Tbe  Uterary 
IJfe  and  Coirespondenoe  of  the  Conntaa 
of  Bleaaington,  by  R.  B.  MadJen,  333; 
Greta's  History  of  Greece,  477;  SkMcbcs, 
L^al  and  Polilicai.  by  the  Ute  RigfatHoo. 
Richard  Lalor  Shell,  with  Notes,  edited  hj 
M.W.Savage,  491;  Life  of  WiUism  Etty, 
KA.,  by  A.  Gilchrist,  Esq.,  609 ;  BiWoiy 
of  Scotland,  from  the  Bevolnlion  lo  tbs 
Extinction  of  the  last  JacolMte  Intorno- 
tkin,  by  John  Hill  Bartoo,  568 ;  Uii»*r 
of  the  Kebellion  of  1745-6,  by  Bobeit 
Chamber*,  669 ;  Lays  of  the  ScoUiA 
Cavalien,  and  other  Poems,  by  W.  E. 
Aytoun,  569 ;  The  Physical  Grcgnpt/ 
0ftbeSea,byH.F.Maur7,674;  Hioij'i 
Sailing  Directiona,  671;  The  Hittoiyrf 
the  Hobammedan  Dynasties  in  Spsii^ 
translated  horn  the  Arabic  of  Aboeil  Iln 
Mohammed  Al-Hokkari,  by  Don  Pucail 
de  Gayangos,  C67  ;  History  of  tlM  Do- 
minion of  the  Araba  in  Spain,  trsodslal 
from  the  Spaniih  of  Dr.  J.  A.  Cuode,  by 
Hn.  Jonathan  Foater,  667 ;  Geology,  >" 
Facts  and  its  Fictions,  by  W.  EUaTij-iw, 
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RhfinM  and  F«eiiu,  bjBobin,  nottced,  301,  Stewtrt,  DogaU,  Tfie  Co1Ii>ct«d  W«ks  a', 

Rictunds,  AinTdB.,Tb«Hinatral>]'ofWir,  edited  by  Sir  WlUUm  HnnUIton,  Bnt., 

witb  Sdactlom  from  UitcclUuMuB  and  reviened,  96. 

Dramatic  Poenu,  noticed,  203.  Strife  by  tbe  Darro,  119. 

SiDdM,  WinUa  Slephen,  Poeou,  wriwrtd,  Titham,  Emma,  lh»  Dnun  of  Pythagoraa, 

n  ""'■     ....                    -      ~  "d  otiier  PooDi,  rarieind,  199. 

Sapue,  the,  of  Tara,  or  tha  Two  Qoeou,  t„|„  w.  Elfe,  Geology,  iU  PacU  and  iU 

Sotlt^  mniam  a,  Poam«  by  a  Painter,  re-  '"=w™i  ™™we^  ""■ 

Tlnred,  190, 
Seottith  CuTdlan  and  JacoUto  CbUftaln^ 

BBS. 
Sea,TlusSn. 

Stnnoni  on  Stonw-Xoal,  61S.  War  Budget,  Th^  6!8. 

Seirion,  Vu,  Extnoidiiiaf7, 110.  War,  How  abaU  wa  deal  wEtli  tbo,  103. 

Sbell,  Itkhaid  Lakr,  Sketch^,  Itgil  and  War,  Sonnett  on  tbe,  by  Atezandor  Smhh 

pDlllieal,  reriBwed,  491.  and  the  Anther  of  "  BaUer,"  reviewed, 

Snow-aaket  for   th*   New  Tmcj    Out  of  308. 

DOOT*  ;  Witbin  Doora ;  PeidiU  ;  An  Ad-  Water  Core,  409. 

TBitnreoatbaDee,ia.  Wileon,   Crawlbrd,    FUgbtt  to  Faiiytandi 

Soldier.SDTgeon,  Tbe— aTale,  with  aHoral  F1  rat  Flight,  the  Qilgglebom  Hetr,  919 ; 

for  the  Wu.Office,  !S3.  SeeoHl   Fligbt,  the  lily  of  the  Valley, 

SonneU  on  the  W»,  t^  Aleuader  Sndth  S94  )   Third   Fligbt,   tbe  Stolen  Child, 

and  lb«  Antbor  of  "  Balder,"  noticed,  108.  401. 

StatUba,  Iiiih,  >  Glance  at,  US.  Winter  Lib  and  Bceoery,  Staniaa,  117, 
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